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The Eighteenth-Century: 
Towards an Interdisciplinary Model 


Barbara Maria Sta-ford 


In memory of Arnaldo Momigliano, who taught us to see 
the modernity of antiquity and the antiquity of modernity 


Introduction: Humanistic Theory and Specialist Theory 
No area of humanistic endeavor makes plainer than the 
study of the eighteenth century that the generic divisions 
among disciplines and the traditional institutional frame- 
work of specialized university departments are incongruent 
with the prismatic nature of current leading research. No 
century — dominated as it was by the comparativist met- 
aphor in the study of human activity — makes plairer the 
pressing need for establishing workable models to assess 
the efficacy of individual, and competing hypotheses, and 
for determining how these are to be placed within a well- 
articulated, cross-disciplinary, or as yet unspecialized, con- 
text. The foremost dilemma confronting any contemporary 
scholar — constructing a probable, partial unity from di- 
verse epistemological fragments — derives from a problem 
squarely inherited from the eighteenth century: how does 
one define boundaries between, and intellectual relations 
among, the basic forms of human knowledge handed down 
from antiquity at the moment they were being transformed 
and broken into distinct professions, unsisterly arts, and 
positive sciences?! The Enlightenment’s perplexity remains 
ours. How does one construct a bridge — spanning dis- 
parate and fluid areas, each with its own languages, master 


I am deeply grateful to the Center for Advanced Study in the Visual 
Arts, National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, for having sponsored 
the workshop “Eighteenth-Century Studies: State of the Field.” Present at 
the workshop were Henry A. Millon, Dean, Marianne Shreve Simpson, 
Associate Dean, John Archer, Shelley Bennett, Judith Colton, Robert Eng- 
gass, Michael Fried, Alden Gordon, Margaret Grasselli, Ulrich Hiesinger, 
Christopher Johns, Thomas McCormick, Hal Opperman, Christian Otto, 
Ronald Paulson, Jules Prown, Tom Reese, John Riely, Andrew Robison, 
Myra Rosenfeld, Mary Sheriff, Damie Stillman, Wesley Trimpi, Guy Wal- 
ton, and Dora Wiebenson. 

I would also like to thank my undergraduate assistant, Kanwal Singh, 
for helping with bibliographic searches. Finally, Minerva Navarrete gen- 
erously opened the archives of the College Art Association for consul- 
tation of the programs of the annual meetings. 


1 The classic study of this association remains J.H. Hagstrum, The Sister 
Arts. The Tradition of Literary Pictorialism and English Poetry from Dry- 
den to Gray, Chicago and London, 1958. Also see, more recently, E. Abel, 
“Redefining the Sister Arts: Baudelaire's Response to the Art of Dela- 


queries and traditions — by which noncompartmentalized 
interaction might fruitfully occur? What is to be the strat- 
egy or mechanism for forging a link between dissimilarly 
evolvirg disciplines and similar themes that goes beyond 
eclecticsm, reductionism, appropriation, or analogy, to 
achievesome measure of broad validity? Asymmetry in the 
transfer=nce of interpretive skills without understanding the 
peculia> characteristics of the subject being interpreted 
haunts nterdisciplinarity. The risk is an agonistic intellec- 
tual “management” whereby a pricri techniques are un- 
conditicnally imposed irrespective of the specificity of the 
case. A- some level, it would appear that the issue involves 
how to achieve testability in interpretative or theoretical 
claims, and how to guarantee respect for the coherence and 
complezity of the constituent areas while, simultaneously, 
demonsrating the nature of their irterrelatedness.2 How, 
in short is one to achieve an unspecialized humane center 
or locu: among competing specialized inquiries and spe- 
cialist tLeory? At present, we seem to be imposing one spe- 
cialized techné on another. 

Desp=e the intensive debate of the last decade — sig- 
nificantly often localized in the broadly encompassing 
sphere ef eighteenth-century studies — concerning meth- 
odologéal issues, and the growing sophisticated “close 
reading=” of images made available by the investigation of 
mentalizs,’ structuralism,' deconstructionism,5 phenomen- 


croix,” The Language of Images, ed. W.J.T. Mitchell, Chicago, 1980, 37- 
58. For the transformation of natural philosophy, as it was defined in the 
17th century, into a related set of positive sc.ences in the 18th century, 
see A. Doovan, “Newton and Lavoisier: From Natural Philosophy to 
Positive S ience,” Newton's Principia, 1637-1987 (forthcoming). 


2 Some of the most sophisticated thinking concerning language, percep- 
tion, and the contradiction of theories by means of feedback has emanated 
from the philosophy of science. See M.A. A-bib and M.B. Hesse, The 
Constructon of Reality, Cambridge, 1986. 


3 J. Starobmski, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. La trarsparence et l'obstacle, suivi 
de sept essais sur Rousseau, Paris, 1971. 


4 Of specizl pertinence to the 18th century are M. Foucault, Folie et dé- 
raison. HEtoire de la folie à l'âge classique, Paris, 1961, and idem, Les 
mots et lee choses. Une archéologie des sciences humaines, Paris, 1966. 

5 J. Derrida, L'archéologie du frivole, Paris, 1973; De la grammatologie, 
Paris, 1967 and Dissemination, ed. and transl. 3. Johnson, Chicago, 1981, 
esp. 136-42. 


ology,’ Lacarier rsychology,” reception theory,* and, most 
broadly, herrexcutts,’ there is no mutually critical re- 
flection cor.czm—z -e|differeni strengths and weaknesses 
of the varicus -ricractive fields and methods. We have un- 
seated Geisttesxechehte and iconography, yet, currently, 
we have no com=r-y agreed-upon language for analyzing 
images — leta cz t-e ensemble of the arts and the sciences 
— and no Ormo-ly agreed-upon values for judging 
them.” 

Art history. -ize a.. members of the humanities, succeeds 
not by fortiz\arg: s Eorders, but by acknowledging overlap 
and interplay —=at=d in the eighteenth century, i: is a late- 
comer to tre acera cf investigated bodies of knowledge, a 
specialized forr af -uman ard artefactual history — one 
that is illuctraced ™ “ts| conceptual foundations were for- 
mulated in a hiexrially conscious period that was, itself, 
a self-conscicts Eetecomer — occupying an equivocal and 
ambiguous rezcmbeween the “Baroque” and the “Modern” 
era.” Thus if 2:2 initially to borrow attitudes and voca- 
bularies frcm “pror” or cancnical disciplines. Analogous 
to the congr ict- of the literary theory it now seeks to 
emulate, art Hisor~s fabrication was selective. Its spe- 
cialized, hybel, x conspicuously mixed, identity was par- 
tially consirict=- fom mathematics, philosophy (espe- 
cially late New conism), rhetoric, and poetics. From the 





inception o: «x ~Stery)(and tnlike the framing o? the first 


two, parad:gra =, cisciplines) an acute sense of overcom- 
ing intellectual c=ict infused the polemic of its founders. 
Its logocenre ed =cademic framers were keenly aware 
that nonve-k., “=patial,” artists would, if unaiced, offer 
inductive, “acfis=1a_.“ conjectures about the visual, mut- 
able, “useless.” «ar “tivial” aesthetic objects of perception, 
rather than cel-rtice or exact knowledge about a fixed, 
stable, significaat mental territory containing ncetic, and 
therefore valactie, cojects of intellection. The omnipresent 
l 


| 
$ R. Ingarden, En _ rmy Work of Art. An Investigation on the Bor- 
derlines of Onîower -ogz, and Theory of Literature, transl. G.G. Gra- 
bowicz, Evansa, L193. | 


7 R. Paulson, Me r=e-=af>nsof Revolution (1789-1820), New Haven and 
London, 1983. | 


8 H.R. Jauss, ed. -L tæetuzzeschichte a's Provokation, Frankfur--am-Main, 
1970. i 


9 H.G. Gadamer =r- ard Method, London, 1975. For a Marzist critique 
of Gadamer's dale model (because it neglects the social analysis of 
power relation:) me Ha-ermas, Knowledge and Human Interests, transl. 
J.J. Shapiro, Lomdbr, 197_. 


10 On the poin: na, todan weno longer possess an integrating art theory 
but, rather, mary 7m tæories that dismember the work of art into its 
various aspects rime >ons, also see H. Belting, Die Ende der Kunst- 
geschickte? Usel. eg =r heutiger Kunsterfahrung und historischen 
Kunstforschur:g-Mwaz<h 1983, 13-16 (transl. C. Wood, The End of the 


History of Art? Zi. azo =nd'London, 2987). 


UF Haskell, Pæt a Prosent in Art and Taste. Selected E-:says, New 
Haven and Loncoa- 287, 16ff. 


12 For the conrestbr Eeteen the great early 19th-century Ramantic his- 
toriographers (FA lf B.G. Niekuhr, E Creuzer, A. Boeckh, C.O. 
Miller, K. Lacarzanr T.C Droysen, and EC. von Savigny) end Winck- 
elmann's gene-afin: + artiquarians, see A. Momigliano, “German Ro- 
manticism and Itala_ Classical Studies,” Storia della storiograf.a, 1x, 1986, 
62-74. 
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danger was that art — unregenerated by the imposition of 
a philosophical procedure — would unreflectively take as _ 
its subject worthless nature (not improved Nature), the un- 
stable sensuous medium of fictions and illusory appear- 
ances, of probabilities and opinions.” Lacking in native 
technical formulae guaranteed to produce certainty and in 
an object that could be certainly known, it would sink — 
without imported, superior, help — into copying raw mat- 
ter and into the base display of individual skill. This di- 
vision between a higher and a lower epistemology was not 
new to the eighteenth century, however; it became insti- 
tutionalized in the second half of the century when Winck- 
elmann and his functionalist followers were overwhelmed 
by their discovery of the Greeks.” 

Such a composite genesis, as Wesley Trimpi remarks in 
his seminal Muses of One Mind, builds into literary theory 
(and, indeed, into all humanistic theory) a tendency to dis- 
integrate centrifugally in the direction of the constitutive 
disciplines. Recent experience in contemporary human- 
istic studies and in the interpretation of those of the past 
has borne him out. When theory (in its older sense of “in- 
tuitive observation or contemplation”) yielded to the math- 
ematical pull, it became ostentatiously “bare” or formalistic 
(as in a linear and geometric rigorism or “purism”).* When, 
over time, it submitted to philosophy, its treatment of lit- 
erature (read art), became didactic, utilitarian, and “trans- 
parently” ideographic (as in Neoclassicism).” When theory 
succumbed to the lure of a sophistic rhetoric, it became 
“mannered,” decorative, “colored,” concerned only with 
ingenious “surface” effects (as in the ornamental play of 
the Rococo capriccio, scherzo, bizzarrie).28 When it heeded 
the power of language taken as a self-referential logic and 
system of abbreviated signs, it became an alphabetical ars 
combinatoria, a calculus of infinite permutations (as seen 
in the granting of creative autonomy to the arbitrary, mus- 


13 Plato had established that knowledge and opinion are not just differing 
degrees of certainty with respect to the same information, but they ac-. 
tually have different objects. There is no “science” of the contingent, either 
in the sense of the particular, or of propositions that are sometimes true, 
sometimes false. For the 18th-century implications of the dictum that the 
senses give only “opinion” not knowledge, see D.L. Patey, Probability 
and Literary Form. Philosophic Theory and Literary Practice in the Au- 
gustan Age, Cambridge, 1984. For the link between this epistemological 
distinction and that between space and time, see N. Schweitzer, The Ut 
Pictura Poesis Controversy in Eighteenth Century England and Germany, 
Bern, 1972. 


14 P.P. Fehl, in collaboration with K.A. and M.R. Fehl, “Franciscus Junius 
and the Defense of Art,” Artibus et Historiae, 111, 1981, 9-56. 


15 W. Trimpi, Muses of One Mind. The Literary Analysis of Experience 
and Its Continuity, Princeton, 1983. Also see the review by G. Harvey, 
“The Progress of Theoria,” Sequoia, xxx, 1986, 103-15. 


16 B.M, Stafford, Symbol and Myth. Humbert de Superville's Essay on 
Absolute Signs in Art, Cranbury, NJ, 1979. 


17 See, especially, the section on the exemplum virtutis in Robert Rosen- 
blum, Transformations in Late Eighteenth Century Art, Princetan, 1967, 
SOff. 


18 M. Snodin, “English Rococo and Its Continental Origins,” Rococo. Art 
and Design in Hogarth's England, exh. cat., London, 1984, 27-33. 
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ical, or “algebraic” imagination in German Romanticism).! 
In spite, or because, of this inherent penchant towards en- 
tropy, humanistic theoria traditionally appears most in- 
telligent when most synthetic. For example, it is so in Rey- 
nolds’ futile and last-ditch attempt to salvage a “polite,” 
“central form” as a mimetic ideal consonant with the cul- 
tivated social ideal of a measured civic humanism.” His 
entire pedagogic drive may be seen as directed at main- 
taining a balanced “middle region” between specialization 
and nonspecialization, by a constant fine adjustment be- 
tween the aesthetic and the noetic, the particular and the 
general, perception and abstraction, handling and topic, 
before they split into irreconcilable contraries. In the nine- 
teenth century, the two poles of this precarious equilibrium 
separated. One gave rise to the arational symbolism of the 
Romantics, which dwelled on naturalistic empirica, on the 
finite perceptual reality that “corresponded” to, or was 
“like,” the invisible world they wanted to express. The other 
evolved into the arbitrary, “distorting,” or nonresembling 
aestheticism of l'art pour l'art, which was the complement 
to allegorization.”! 

These antitheses are embodied in specific styles or pro- 
cedures that disjoin the intricate complex of form and con- 
tent, sensation and idea. They deliberately break the “Clas- 
sical” balance between the shared cognitive, perceptive, and 
judicative functions of the mind and their realization in a 
concrete medium. The history of this either-or, of this un- 
conditional opposition, is the unwritten history of eigh- 
teenth-century, that is, of modern critical theory. Under- 
standing that history involves ascertaining how, first, a 
utilitarian reason, beauty, and truth came to be identified 
with a fixed, immaterial, and underlying geometry and, 
ultimately, with the “serious,” “masculine,” testable, quan- 
titative sciences. And it requires tracing how, second, a 
complementary irrational “taste,” a personal discrimina- 
tion of the eye, and an affective “sensibility” came to be 
associated with the “capricious,” “feminine” imagination 
and, ultimately, with the “diverting” subjective visual and 
literary arts. 


19 J, Neubauer, Symbolismus und symbolische Logik. Die Idee der Ars 
Combinatoria in der Entwicklung der modernen Dichtung, Munich, 1978. 


20 For Reynolds’ role within a republic of fine arts, structured after the 
model of a social polity devoted to the promotion of public virtues, see 
J. Barrell, The Political Theory of Painting from Reynolds to Hazlitt. “The 
Body of the Public,” New Haven and London, 1986. 


21 We need a historical study tracing to the 18th century the inversion, 
and in some sense the conflation, of meanings attached to the terms sym- 
bol and allegory. Richard Shiff has noted that the Symbolists distinguished 
between the two, intending by the former a difficult technique, art of 
“style” or expressive form, and by the latter an art bound by conven- 
tionalized subject matter. See his Cézanne and the End of Impressionism. 
A Study of the Theory, Technique, and Critical Evaluation of Modern 
Art, Chicago and London, 1984. 


22 Skepticism, both in its ancient and modern embodiments (from Sextus 
Empiricus to Derrida), ranks among the main topics of contention in the 
current Postmodern epistemological controversy. Its negative lines of rea- 
soning regarding our prospects of attaining knowledge about tha world 
have led to the vicious circle argument, i.e., one cannot hope to validate 
a standard for claims to truth unless one already has in hand suct. a stan- 


These stark alternatives between a “deep” essentialism 
and a “-uperficial” arbitrariness and artificiality — arche- 
typal Enlightenment constructs — are with us today. We 
live uncer the shadow of the popular assumption that qual- 
itative aumanistic learning is untechnical, marginal, im- 
potent. Further, it is assumed that, unlike the situation in 
the physical sciences, humanistic learning has no proper 
object cf investigation and can “prove” nothing. Its pro- 
ceduresstand accused of being skeptical, hermetic. and ad- 
equate only to the dismantling of esoteric theories.” That 
it can frame hypotheses holding a mass of suggestive and 
significent particular observations within a coherent frame- 
work seems a point worth making. Popper's ambition to 
render aew frameworks criticizable, that is, to take ‘them 
seriousLy as attempts to pursue truth by giving empirical 
content (through limiting conjectures and analogies) to 
whatever claims they make, might assist in arresting the 
downward spiral of our professional trivialization. We 
could b2gin assessing the provisional value of a particular 
theory, ts current explanatory power, across relevent fields. 
This wculd occur not only negatively, through successful 
refutations of a theory, but positively, through the theory’s 
revelation of unthought-of connections. 

Most fundamentally, it seems we need to ask if the study 
of eigh-eenth-century art is a discipline, with its own 
method_and precise subject, or a field of studies, which 
involves many and varied forms in all their heterogeneity 
and, thas, exists as a repertoire of as yet ununified inter- 
ests.” This is a point one might raise also with regard to 
the stucy of art history as a whole. If it is to be a casually 
defined field, then various loosely and unrigorously as- 
sociatec studies would be justified by their very existence. 
If it is £0 be a responsible synthetic hybrid, on the other 
hand, then a means must be proposed for testing the range 
of valiGty of various theories. 


Nowhere is the specter of intellectual trivialization more 
palpable than in the Goncourts’ “frivolous” century. An 
invisible specialization in a maligned specialty, the eigh- 


dard. Thé spiral of infinite regress is now being challenged. While the 
skepticis ight that, as individuals, we cannot claim absolute completeness 
or perfec- consistency in our knowledge of the world, he is wrong in 
holding tat these impediments block any prospect for advancing legit- 
imate clams to knowledge. The possibility of an informed retraction, 
correctior, replacement, or improvement of what we know about the 
world liesbefore us in the interactive functioning of a communi:y of schol- 
ars. See N. Rescher, Scepticism. A Critical Reappraisal, Totowa. NY, 1980. 
Unless webelieve, as humanists and scholars, that our claims can be ver- 
ified and -lisproved, anything that we say does not, and ought not to, 
matter. 


2 K.R. Popper, Conjectures and Refutations: The Growth of Scientific 
Knowledse, New York, 1968. 


24 The distinction between field and discipline was drawn by Umberto 
Eco in hisexploration of the theoretical possibility and social function of 
a unified approach (or general semiotic theory) to every phenomenon of 
significatbn and for social communication in general. See A Theory of 
Semiotics Bloomington, IN, 1976, and idem, Semiotics and the Philos- 
ophy of Language, Bloomington, IN, 1984, 34ff. The latter is especially 
importan for the crisis in the model of the linguistic sign taken as the 
semiotic model par excellence. 


teenth centuy sthe Belgium of art history. The most cur- 
sory glance al amesti any college catalogue demonstrates 
that chis peric1 o= great complexity, richly civersified 
scholarship, ard iriellectual challenge has as yet no clear 
institutional fu-ctien'or recognizable home. Uneasily di- 
vided in acaeleraî- c2partments between the attic of the sev- 
enteenth anc =F vestibule of the nineteenth cenzury, it re- 
semb_es one >f #5 own favored grotesques. Defined in terms 
worthy of n-gzive-heology, it is, as its chief theorists rec- 
ognized, no lorzer che past and not yet the futtre. In this 
country, it isracely + aught as an integrated cohes:ve subject 
posing prob ers fundamen: al to the entire modern period, 

master issue: +E st resonate across artificial and narrow ge- 
nerié subdivsiezs. At present it has no teaching texts that 
are wholly ix cen, no compendia of the major theorists% 
— those ver? tL=orists who laid the critical foundations for 
all modern Listoricgraphical studies.” There is, as yet, no 
consensus o2 hat its proper subject is, on the major prob- 
lems to be addzessed, or how best to treat them. As is true 
of any ingri betore it has achieved well-established 
professional re-=gr- tion or distinctive intellectual shape, it 
is vulnerable :< xisimtegration, and uncritically open to any 
incursion arc =very interpretation. Perhaps tke greatest 
irony is thatiatensire study of this period would contribute 
much to -owr [=stmodernist awareness of being “in-be- 
tween.” As sevecal decades of exciting research has dem- 
onstrated, tke &shtrenth century's key position cn the cusp 
between past zd present makes it especially worthy of 
being examinec sor itself ard essential to any accurate and 
coherent undertarding of 2arlier and later developments. 

The unwarzecec-status cf tke eighteenth century as mar- 
ginal withinzr- his>ry is a.l the more paradoxical because 
eighteenth-contuiry studies, that is, the study of all aspects 
of eighteenta-entt-y culture, are a vital and flourishing 
area. Parentrefizal=y, it seems appropriate at this juncture 
to lament a sersales diverze, namely, that of the College 
Art Associa ini arl the Society for Architectural Histo- 
rians. The sce ofja critical mass of architeztural his- 
torians at ovr emtal meetings rurther fragments, and dis- 
tances to th- fisge the investigation of an era in which, 
ironically, odz æ tre pressing questions was the nature and 
theory of the cansction among the arts! 

Be that asit —ay, art and architectural historians, who, 
over the years. av sought intellectual companionship in 
the American =oc ety for Eighteenth-Century Studies 
(ASECS) and == Faropean-based sister associations, can 
attest to the væpr bf this interdisciplinary group, which 





t 
Ì 


25 J.S. Held anc D Tosezr, 17th and 18th Century Art. Baroque Painting, 
Sculpture, and Ar~a tecure, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, and New York, 1979. 


26 Robert Engess =nd + informed me that he had been approached to 

compile such =+o-mme: in the manner of C. and R. Enggass, Le vite de 

pittori, scultor ef. archetti, Vatican City, 1977) for the now defunct 

Sources and D"ru=nt> in, the History of Art series. Would that it could 
‘ be revived anc dome! : 


7 A. Momigli&w, Sus in Historiography, New York, 1966, and idem, 
Tra storia e stcriz=o, Pisa, 1985, Also see M. Podro, The Critical His- 
torians of Art, ve~ He-en and London, 1982. 
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sponsors conferences, national and regional meetings, 
awazds fellowships and major prizes, and publishes a quar- 
terly journal and a yearbook.” While still developing into 
a conduit for true collaboration — most papers and articles 
still represent “cross-overs” by specialists from one domain 
into another — the ASECS' integrative desires and strat- 
egies indicate that the sociology of the field is changing. 
One hopes that the future will bring a more interactive, 
competent, and complex research, as well as educate a corps 
of sapient reviewers to shape and encourage joint projects 
reflecting the structural change taking place in modern 
learning. Further, perhaps such a collaborative affiliation 
among different kinds of scholars — housed, ideally, in an 
unspecialized center — and their labor on a shared cluster 
of major historical problems would lead, eventually, to the 
devising of sophisticated models for high-level interdisci- 
plinarity. Such models might help to unlock the common, 
but evolving, cognitive structures that inform the arts and 
sciences at any given historical moment. 

The contemporary semiotic search for such a canonic 
system of formal conventions, by which parts interact in 
complex representational systems and participate or com- 
muricate both within their similar subsystems and within 
a dissimilar whole, was also the Enlightenment's goal.” Its 
great projects in nomenclature were a creative effort to re- 
claim Adamic dominion over the world. By being denom- 
inated anew, the three kingdoms of nature could be made 
to interact through the revelation of their mutual affinities 
and differences. Reclassifications could thus produce fresh 
observational and epistemological categories from the de- 
liberate breakup of stagnant unions and preestablished 
harmonies.® 


Current Research: An Overview 
I have tried to be Baconian, to read widely, to familiarize 

myself with the variety of current scholarship. Obviously, 

it is impossible to be comprehensive, but I felt a respon- 

sibility to grasp in some measure what my colleagues think 
important and why. The difficulty is compounded by the 
fact that different portions of our discipline have adopted 
varying issues and approaches. French studies, working 
from opposite ends of the century towards an uncharted 
middle, are most advanced in possessing the fundamental. 
monographs on major painters, sculptors, and architects, 

and are, therefore, understandably most varied and subtle 
in hermeneutics. German, Austrian, and Central Furopean 
studies operate largely within the framework of “die Welt 


28 There is an impressive 18th-century journal trade; see, among others: 
Eighteenth-Century Studies; Studies in Eighteenth-Century Culture; The 
Eighteenth Century. Theory and Interpretation; Eighteenth-Century Life; 
The Age of Johnson; Dix-huitiéme siécle; British Journal for Eighteenth- 
Century Studies; and Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century. 


2 A. Helman, “Art Synthesis in the Semictic Concept of Complex Sys- 
tems,” Artibus et Historiae, 11, 1981, 145-50. 


30 W.C. Anderson, Between the Library and-the Laboratory — The Lan- 
guage of Chemistry in Eighteenth-Century France, Baltimore, 1984. 
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des Barock." Italian studies have become the locus for 
some of the most interesting redefinitions of the nature of 
genre painting, the international character of patronage, 
and the proliferation of eccentric or “irrational” styles. En- 
glish studies are dominated by discussions of the rise of 
modern history painting, and of the social functions and 
meanings of landscape (including garden theory) and por- 
traiture. Spanish studies have moved from an examination 
of national traditions to inquiring how Spain related to the 
rest of Europe.” Russian studies have received an up-to- 
date and splendidly illustrated architectural survey.“ The 
Dutch republic unjustifiably languishes as a terra incog- 
nita.* Scandinavia remains, undeservedly, an outpost of 
French and German Neoclassicism.” 

Certain major themes transcend these national bound- 
aries. In anticipation and by way of summary, a nexus of 
issues may be identified centering around two poles. The 
protracted Quarrel between the Ancients and the Moderns, 
between the perfecting “critical” arts and the progressive 
sciences (seriously in need of restudy), crystallized inte two 
factions.* It led, on one hand, to the thoroughly modern 
pattern of large-scale secessions by small elite groups, eru- 
diti, virtuosi, initiates, connoisseurs, or specialists, rom 


31 R, Feuchtmiiller and E. Kovacs, Welt des Barock, exh. cat., 2 vols., 
Vienna, Freiburg, Basel, 1986. The Seventh International Congress on 
Enlightenment held in Budapest, 24 July-4 August 1987, served to focus 
attention on the propagation of the Enlightenment, and with it of national 
consciousness, in Central Europe. 


32 See, especially, T.E Reese, The Architecture of Ventura Rodriguez, New 
York, 1976; and E, Tufts, Luis Meléndez, Eighteenth Century Master of 
the Spanish Still Life: With a Catalogue Raisonné, Columbia, MO, 1985. 


33 W.C. Brumfield, Gold in Azure: One Thousand Years of Russian Ar- 
chitecture, New York, 1983. See, especially, Chapters 4 and 5 on Mascow 
and St. Petersburg at the time of Peter and Catherine the Great. We are 
also awaiting T. McCormick's forthcoming book on C.L. Clerisseau, which 
should do much to illuminate the role of foreign artists at the Imperial 
court. For the broader issue, in Slavic studies, of art at the center and its 
transmission to the periphery, see V. Branca and S. Graciotti, eds.. Bar- 
occo in Italia e nei paesi slavi del sud, Florence, 1983. 


34 This major neglect in scholarship of 18th-century art in the Netherlands 
may be on the verge of changing. Note the recent symposium (12-14 March 
1987) held at the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, DC, on “De- 
cline, Enlightenment, and Revolution. The Dutch Republic in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” Also see S. Schama’s important book The Embarrass- 
ment of Riches. An Interpretation of Dutch Culture ‘in the Golden Age, 
New York, 1987, with its discussion of the pleasures and perils of luxury 
so central also to 18th-century thought. 


35 Perhaps the exhibition, L'âge d'or de la peinture danoise, 1800-1850, 
Paris, 1985, will alter this. 


36 C. Vasoli, “La première querelle des ‘anciens’ et des ‘modernes’ aux 
origines de la Renaissance,” Classical Influences on European Culture A.D. 
1500-1700, ed. R.R. Bolgar, Cambridge, 1976, and R.F Jones, Ancients 
and Moderns, 2nd ed., New York, 1982. More recently, see J.M. Levine, 
Humanism and History. Origins of Modem English Historiography, Ith- 
aca and London, 1987. 


37 E. Harris, “Vitruvius Britannicus’ before Colen Campbell,” Burlington 
Magazine, cxxviii, 1986, 340-46. 


38 J. Rykwert, The First Moderns: The Architects of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Cambridge, MA, 1980. Also see A. Braham, The Architecture of 
the French Enlightenment, Berkeley and London, 1980. 


3° The continuing importance of this, quite possibly Masonically con- 


any dire-t, open engagement with the visible jumble of the 
everyday world. Beginning with the archaeologically- 
minded Neo-Palladians,” this fraternal sectarianism ex- 
ploded fall-force, just before mid-century, in Venice, Rome, 
and Pars, with the acerbic polemics of Ramsay, Le Roy, 
Winckelmann, Lodoli, Mariette, and Laugier.** These crit- 
ics basec themselves in one fashion or another on a lexi- 
cologica_ and static ideal of rational contemplation, on a 
covert, and often numerical or geometrical, mysticism, and 
they posted transcendant, timeless schemata for the es- 
sence of chings drained of their confusing historical partic- 
ularity.** This intellectual clandestineness, accompanied by 
a verbal imperialism, was a genuinely new historical phe- 
nomenog. It gave rise to innumerable historicist resfora- 
tions of immutable talismanic periods authorized by the 
textual fact of their being changeless, hermetically sealed 
in the aanals of memory, and, therefore, rationally and 
accurate-y recoverable precisely because they were arrested 
in the past. It is not accidental that this protean century is 
rife with reforming revivals and deliberate archaisms: Neo- 
Palladiarism,” Neo-Paleochristianism,“! Neo-Gothicism or 
Medievaism,*2 Neo-Mannerism® or Borrominism,*# Neo- 
Egyptiarism,* Neo-Primitivism,** Neo-Exoticism,*” Neo- 


nected, gecmetric symbolism has been noted in P. Duboy, Lequeu. An 
Architectural Enigma, Cambridge, MA, 1987, This somewhat strange book 
makes, noretheless, an important point concerning the significance of new 
pedagogica institutions, especially free drawing schools, for encouraging 
bricolage with the geometric and ornamental debris of antiquity. 


4 E Viviar, “Joseph Smith and the Cult of Palladianism,” Burlington 
Magazine, =v, 1963, 157-62; A.Cavallari-Murat, “Indagini sulla teoria ve- 
neta dell’et_ neoclassica,” Bolletino del Centro Internazionale di Studi di 
Architettura Andrea Palladio, v, 1963, 99-114; and J. Harris, Sir William 
Chambers, London, 1970. Despite recent work on William Kent (see, e.g., 
M.I. Wilsoa, William Kent: Architect, Designer, Painter, Gardener, Lon- 
don and Beston, 1984), more study is needed of the connections between 
Neo-Palladtanism and Enlightenment polemics. J.M. Perouse de Mont- 
clos, Etienre-Louis Boullée, de l'architecture classique à l'architecture ré- 
volutionnaze, Paris, 1969, was one of the earliest scholars to stress English 
Palladianisn's connection with France. 


4 C, Johns “The Art Patronage of Pope Clement XI Albani and the Pa- 
leochristiar Revival in Early Eighteenth-Century Rome,” Ph.D. diss., Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Wilmington, DE, 1985. 


4 H, Loyrette, “Seroux d'Agincourt et les origines de l'histoire de l'art 
médievale, Revue de l'art, no. 48, 1980, 40-56. 


4 H. Bauer Rocaille, zur Herkunft und zum Wesen eines Ornament-Mo- 
tifs, Berlin_ 1962; and O. Banks, Watteau and the North: Studies in the 
Dutch and Flemish Baroque Influences on French Rococo Painting, New 
York, 1977 


44 N. Ayale, “Roman Rococo Architecture from Clement XI to Benedict 
XIV (1700-2758),” Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, New York, 1965; and 
C.C. Kelly- “Ludovico Rusconi Sassi and Early Eighteenth Century Ar- 
chitecture fh Rome,” Ph.D. diss., Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, 2980. 

45 J.S. Curi The Egyptian Revival, London, 1982. 

4% G. Previali, La fortuna dei primitivi dal Vasari ai Neoclassici, Turin, 
1964. 

47 P, Mitter Much Maligned Monsters: The History of European Reaction 
to Indian mrt, Oxford, 1977. And, in another vein, R. Joppien and B. 
Smith, The Art of Captain Cook's Voyages, 2 vols., New Haven and 
London, 185. 


Raphaelism*“tre N20- Doris, the Neo-Baroque,” the Neo- 
Style Louis XT-,5 znd the greatest “neoism” of them all, 
Neoclassider.= Simultaneously, experimentalist, materi- 
alist, heterodoz “‘Free-Thinkers” observed the hegemony of 
change ope.a@ing at all levels, whether in radial social, 
political, sc271aic, artistic, and domestic spheres or in re- 
ligious pcpiisms Methodism,” Jansenism,** Hermeti- 
cism, Panty-zism,= Mesmerism,” and Free Masonry* cre- 
ated an er.c-mcus repertory of images. In addi-ion, these 
Free-Thinke-s —aricusly extolled the anarchic and passion- 
ate spirit st Fee from written dogma, unleashed from sub- 
jugation to the tyranny of a ruling authority except that 
found witnin aay =rdinary man or woman. This leveling 
iconoclasm* specially, but not exclusively, 2vident in 
Lockean and Frotestant England, affirmed the ascendency 
of the mult ple ser'ses and the polyglot feelings in a psy- 
chological encl-viswal language of license and excess: par- 
ticipatory Earlziam Sublimity, Picturesque var ety, over- 
flowing seasti ty, energetic genius. A secular re-enactment 
of the imag- d ate, iconoclasm in the eighteen=h century 
challengec Ye ages passive, idolatrous worship of Old 
Masters anc: classical models. Vitalism, or the belief in the 
inherent anaaetior. of matter, similarly encouraged indi- 
viduals to a ter the world rather than to remain unmoved 
in the face e£ endless natural and social changes. In this 
dynamic syster, all earthly things are fluid, uns>ecialized, 
transformakle =nd. therefore, potentially revolutionary.” 
Lower class ¢ en be metamorphosed into upper, the poor 
into the rich. ard, rost significant for the pedagcgical ideal 
of the High En gh=ners, the uneducated can b= alchemi- 
cally transmucel into the ecucated, like matter irto spirit.” 
Theory, tner, w -hout practice, or practice without the 
authority >f th=ory established two absolutes which, like 
Leibniz's matedolegy, embocied the epistemological di- 
lemma of the =ighbeenth century. Communion between 
noumena ar-iz4en=mena could occur only throvgh the fiat 
of divine, ebselute monarchical intervention, or by an 


48 T.O. Pelze,“An=n Fephael Mengs and Neo-Classicism: His Art, His 
Influer.ce, and 35 Z2pu ation,” Pk.D. diss., Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, NJ, 196& ard +14.1. Rosenberg, “Raphael in French Art Theory, Crit- 
icism, and Praci» 1669 1839),” Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 
University Parl, P=, 1279. ; 


4 J.R. Serra, Pee:t- nari the Doric Revival 1750-1830. Essertial Outlines 
of an Approac. , ea. cx., New York. 1986. 


5 RH. Dowley 'ZAngviller's Grande Hommes and the Significant Mo- 
ment,” Art Eulei. xxx, 1957, 259-77; and A. Schnapper, Jean Jou- 
venet, Paris, 17=. 


51 We need a sarcir of Ee continuing stylistic and symbolic importance 
of Versailles in. te 18th century. See G. Walton, Louis XIV's Versailles, 
Chicago, 19&_ | 


52 To date, ky fer the most work has been done on this aspect of the 


century, due a | to Fobert Rosenblum {as in n. 17) and the exhibition, 
The Age of Meadessicie-z, London, 1972. 

53 B. Sammel. “Fe etl dist Revolution, New York, 1973. 

à ] 

5 D. van Kley, Tue ansmists and the Expulsion of the Jesuitsfrom France 
1757-1765, New 1 ren znd London, 1975. For recent work on the aes- 
thetic implia@tca: of Ensenism (or Neo-Augustinianism_, see C. del 
Bravo, “Quadr ı wame di notte. Georges de la Tour e Sart’Agostino,” 
Artibus et Hismace, vi 1985, 9-22. We still need a study of the dissi- 
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idiosyncratic, arbitrary, and “unnatural” theurgy of cor- 
respondences. As Kant realized, Leibniz provided the model 
for two systems no longer on speaking terms. 


My selection of six rubrics under which to analyze cur- 
rent eighteenth-century studies treads along the faultline 
between image and word. This rift bears on a puzzle rec- 
ognized both by advanced Enlightenment theories of ed- 
ucation and by contemporary (especially museum) thought. 
Do the visual arts as deeply humanizing, and therefore at 
some level educating, activities, exist to picture the world, 
directly, to an unspecialized and unspecified body of view- 
ers, as they think they see it? Or, is their function allusive, 
to present utopias and autonomous fictions, indirectly, to 
a private and avant-garde coterie of specialized interpret- 
ers? If the latter, the danger looms that they come to have 
no commonly understood reference to, nor generally ac- 
cessible meaning beyond, themselves. This essay has been 
structured around that difficult question in order to high- 
light specific issues focused upon in current research. The 
first issue is concerned with the phenomena of pluralistic 
collecting, syncretic encyclopedism, and the proliferation 
of texonomies for organizing heterogeneous empirica and 
biota into intercomparative aggregates. Second, it can be 
argued that the single most conspicuous aspect of eigh- 
teenth-century culture (the fruit of a long process) is the 
disintegration of the “Classical” canon and, with it, of an 
international authoritative language of art and expres- 
sion.® As significant recent work has shown, this rupture 
makes imperative the critical exploration of formal sys- 
tems, rules for persuasive composition, norms for perceiv- 
ing order and disorder, or the matter of style newly con- 
strued. Third, the impact of a broadly defined print culture 
is being exposed not only by the analysis of an enormous 
and diverse aesthetic commentary but by the revelation of 
the role played by book illustrations and various repro- 
ductive media in shaping high and low taste. The dramatic 


mulating tactics of French Revolutionary art in relation to the Jansenist 
tradition of masking one’s deepest thoughts. 


55 M. Jacob, The Radical Enlightenment, London, 1981. 
56 Morris Eaves, William Blake's Theory of Art, Princeton, 1982. 


57 R. Darnton, Mesmerism and the End of the Enlightenment in France, 
New York, 1970. 


58 One of the best discussions of Masonry connects it to the troubled Rus- 
sian Enlightenment. See J.H. Billingon, The Icon and the Axe. An In- 
terpretive History of Russian Culture, New York, 1966, and Fire in the 
Minds of Men. Origins of the Revolutionary Faith, New York, 1980. Also 
see the excellent exhibition catalogue, Un siécle de franc-maconnerie dans 
nos régions 1740-1840, Brussels, 1983. 


5° E. Gilman, Iconoclasm and Poetry in the English Reformation, Chi- 
cago, 1986. 


6° B.M. Stafford, Voyage into Substance. Art, Science, Nature and the 
Illustrated Travel Account, 1760-1840, Cambridge, MA, 1984. 


61 I.B. Cohen, Revolution in Science, Cambridge, MA, 1985, 


6 R. Mortier, Clartés et ombres du siècle des lumières, Etudes sur le XVIIIe 
siècle littéraire, Geneva, 1969, 60-103. 


63 P, Cherchi, “Jacopo Facciolati and the Canon of Latin Authors,” Storia 
della storiografia, 1x, 1986, 46-61: 
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proliferation of illustrated accounts of all sorts was a major 
factor in the transmission and reception of images record- 
ing the varieties of antiquity, ordinary and extraordinary 
experiences, aspects of nature, and remote cultures. Fourth, 
the rise of spectacle, or the full panoply of the performative 
aspects of visual communication, is the concern of much 
recent work exploring the growth of visual literacy, ephem- 
eral ritual practices, and popular entertainment. More gen- 
erally, the theater functioned as a locus for theoretical de- 
bates centered on audience and illusion. Fifth, the sociology 
of art, or the portrait of life inside and outside the studio, 
with its bohemians, dealers, patrons, professional jealou- 
sies, and official and unofficial affiliations, has attracted 
the attention of socially-minded art historians. Sixth, the 
implementation of the Enlightenment, or its educational 
applications, involves sophisticated mechanisms for dif- 
fusion. The marriage of art and science at the artisanal level 
underlies the upsurge of interest in workshop practices, in 
the important (and as yet insufficient) study of “how-to” 
or technical manuals of all sorts, and in vernacular 
architecture. 


Encyclopedism 

The crucial modern problem of intellectual and physical 
ensemblization arose from the eighteenth century’s desire 
for the, at first, useless and, then, useful accumulation of 
substantial things. Collecting moved from the amassing of 
bibelots, exotica, and shells, to the systematic preservation 
and taxonomic ordering of coins, gems, vases, inscriptions, 
statues, paintings, buildings, in short, to the large-scale re- 
trieval and institutional conservation of secular remnants 
and sacred relics of all types.“ The roots of this acquisitive 
rage can be sought in Locke, for whom knowledge — 
whether connected to the affairs of practical life or to the 
more regularized investigations of scholars — was ulti- 
mately derived from the omnivorous and gathering sen- 
ses. History and the natural sciences operated, therefore, 
in the same probabilistic sphere of the inferential world and 
functioned similarly by locating, recording, and otherwise 
memorializing physical remains, natural data, and “mat- 
ters of fact.” The recuperative collection and museological 
presentation of diverse and tangible tokens of the pest — 
mounted in cabinets, galleries, treasuries, “repositories,” 
and “temples of the arts” — went hand in hand with en- 
cyclopedism, codification, and a taxonomic mentality. Sys- 
tematization was dedicated to separating out, or demar- 


64 Coins and gems in particular, as important 18th century sources for the 
reproduction of ancient styles and iconography (religious, mythological, 
allegorical, esoteric), have not received their due. For the exceptions, see 
La Medaglia neoclassica in Italia e in Europa: Atti del Quarto Convegno 
Internazionale di Studio sulla Storia Medaglia, Udine, 1981 (1984); and 
D. Scarisbrick, “Gem Connoisseurship — The 4th Earl of Carlisle’s Cor- 
respondence with Francesco de Ficoroni and Antonio Maria Zanetti” 
(“Documents in the History of Collecting: 3”), Burlington Magazine, cxx1x, 
1987, 90-104. ý 


65 JW. Yolton, Perceptual Acquaintance from Descartes to Reid, Min- 
neapolis, 1984, 115-17, and Locke, an Introduction, Oxford, 1985, 140ff. 


66 G, Jackson-Stops, ed., The Treasure Houses of Britain, exh. cat., Wash- 
ington, DC, 1986; and P. Barocchi and G. Ragionieri, eds., Gli Uffizi. 


cating, specialized cognitive and architectural “spaces” for 
displaying the unusual, and, eventually, the usual.“ 

Parenthetically, much like the current difficulties beset- 
ting museums when they attempt to exhibit eighteenth-cen- 
tury art, the interpretive task confronting the viewer was 
preeminently encyclopedic.” Not only did the fragmented 
portions of a single work have to be brought into conti- 
guity, but the “old” had to be framed by the “new” since 
the exhibition then as now needed to resituate, in un- 
impeded and intercomparative parallel, an ensemble of 
paintings, drawings, and applied arts that had been for- 
cibly wrested apart. Coilecting and arranging were thus 
creative. They demanded powers of invention both from 
organizer and perceiver. i 

Intensive research on this “open” character of eighteenth- 
century encyclopedism reveals that it did not, unlike its 
ancient and medieval counterparts, replicate through ver- 
tical inventory a presumed hierarchical structure of the 
world. Rather, it presented itself as an abbreviated map 
with which to confront and resolve the problem of the hor- 
izontal or synchronic ramifications of knowledge. The re- 
alization that classification both organizes and reduces and, 
therefore, distorts complex phenomena caused Chambers, 
D'Alembert, and Diderot to place the burden of fleshing 
out schemata on the interpreter, who must cross-reference 
visibilia.9 

Organizing and editing the plenum, through the creation 
of conceptual hybrids, disclosed a synthetic object of 
knowledge to the eighteenth-century viewer. This “appar- 
itional” or “phantom” encyclopedic construct — fleetingly 
and variably pieced together from cross-referenced bits of 
found material and an admixture of self — no longer re- 
sembled any static or isolated datum in the world but con- 
stituted the building block of another, remade, world. The 
heterogeneous encyclopedia thus became a powerful public 
source for promoting discovery, for the construction of 
meaningful personal knowledge. It permitted a formerly 
inaccessible and forbidden domain to come into sight for 
the ordinary person. 

Constructors of Enlightenment encyclopedias — unlike 
Aristotle or Porphyry — were overwhelmed by the task of 
global description embracing a growing tide of noetic and 
perceptual things.” Since they held our knowledge of na- 
ture to be fragmentary, they deemed that a fragmentary, 
aphoristic presentation, not a comprehensive, complete 
one, most nearly approached the actual state of affairs. 


Quattro secoli di una galleria, 2 vols., Florence, 1983. 


67 The problem of isolating objects that are meant to be seen in context 
— due in part to the fragility of the media and the reluctance of certain 
museums to lend — was evident in the exhibition “François Boucher 1703- 
1770," New York, Detroit, Paris, 1986. I saw the exhibition in New York; 
I have been told that it was more contextualized in Detroit. 


$ ©. Kenshur, Open Form and the Shape of Ideas. Literary Structures as 
Representation of Philosophical Concepts in the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
Lewisburg, 1986. 

6° R. Bernier, Aux sources de la biologie. Les vingt premiers siècles. La 
classification, Montreal and Paris, 1975. 


70 Eco, 1984 (as in n. 24), 80-82. 


Whereas Lei>riz (Dssertatio de Arte Combinatoria, 1666) 
and Kircher Ars Magna Sciendi, 1669) continued Renais- 
sance inters=s ir a universal language, a general ogic, and 
emblem antae!cgie, Bacon and eighteenth-cen-ury clas- 
sifiers, emal tng the Novum Organum, were struck by the 
conflict inheren inany system that purported b provide 
a key to uriversel reality.” First, encyclopedists vere keenly 
aware of -Fe acbi--ariness residing in any e@nomical 
grouping -ha. sedectively combined parts wita wholes, 
simple ideas wih complex notions, and then went on to 


claim congraty with the “dictionary” of exterral reality. - 


Witness BuEens rendnstrance to Linnaeus tha nature is 
not composec. cf casses but cf individuals. Second, they 
were aware -Ea th= act of naming stabilizes trarsitory ap- 
pearances anc thus-automatically misrepresents them. Wit- 
ness Diderc:’s zejeztion cf attempts to explain nature by 
mathematical o- m=taphysical abstractions. Definition spe- 
cializes, isclates, znd thereby denatures substances by 
breaking th -i7 crgenic context. Third, encyclopedists were 
also awar2, Iowever, that the refusal to compar and con- 
nect memper- witt categories led either to inconerence or 
to radical relat-visn. Witness Vico's restorative theory of 
metaphor tlt zttenpted to locate the individual spectator 
within a met-rial environmen: from whose experiential or 
living vanzag- ke can imaginatively organize remote or dead 
things into ar. cpen and exparding frame:vork meaningful 
to him.” ' 

The “appariton=l”|encyclopedic entities of tne Enlight- 
enment, foarded zn a view of the mind as constructive, 
are distinzt £an me |symbolic naturalia, sciertifica, and 
mirabilia nevsed in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century stu- 
dioli, Sckazzkammern, and Wunderkammerr. Memory 
theaters lík- Zulic Camillo’s — even when separating ac- 
tual artefaFt1 ror mental abstrakta — were mtended to 
mirror the spe-tace of the world through the creation of 
a coherent aai"erse in miniature.” As demonstrated at the 
tercentenar,-celebsation of the opening of the Ashmolean 
Museum tc he pablic in 1683, the arcane aspect and an- 
tiquarian eve-opment of early virtuoso and carioso cab- 
inets reflec el zhe decorum, order, and nobility inscribed 
in a herelci: and aristocratic continuum of society and 





71 For the comizunng im portance of Ramon Llull’s Ars Brews and his gen- 
eral “art of dë ©wse” i Kircher, Leibniz, and the clandestme currents of 
18th-century 2_c> cloredism, see A. Bonner, ed. and transl., Selected 
Works of Faren Llul (1232-1316), 2 vols., Princeton, 1985. 


72 G.L. Hersee, A chitecture, Poetry. and Number in the Foyal Palace at 
Caserta, Cartrice, MA, 1983; D.F. Verene, Vico’s Science of Imagi- 
naticn, Ithac: anc Lor.don, 1981; and M. Mahoney, Vico ic the Tradition 
of Rnetoric, *cnetor, 1986. 


3 L. Adalese Vecurda et Mivabilia. Il collezionismo enci*lopedico nelle 
Wunderkaruaen d'Ec-opa, Milan, 1983. 


74 M. Hunter. =. Sar ck, anc N.J. Mayhew, eds., Elias Ashmole 1617- 
1692. The Fcu=der oz thé Ashmolean Museum and His NWorld. A Ter- 
centenary exzizitcon, exh. cat., Oxford, 1983. Also see E. Scheicher, Die 
Kunst- unc Wencerkeenniern der Havsburger, Vienna, Munich, Zurich, 
1979. i 


5 C. Dars, lage of Zeception. The Art of Trompe l'Oeil, Oxford, 1979; 
A. Veco, Ing-rmc & rzalita. Trompe l'oeil in Europa XVI-ZVII see., exh. 
cat., Bergam -, 1930; aud K. Pomian, “Collection-microcosme et la culture 
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nature.” 

Nevertheless, the outmoded Wunderkammer's emphasis 
on optical delight, magical miniaturization, and the thea- 
tricalization of knowledge continued to effect changes in 
trompe l'oeil. This eclectic genre — distinct from well- 
groomed still life and allegorical vanitas — visually gathers 
together and inventories the unkempt, ignoble particulars 
of the world.. The special eighteenth-century category of 
the incoherent “pell mell” inverts an earlier trompe-l'oeil 
emphasis on rarities and princely audience. Deriving from 
a craft tradition, the “pell mell” was especially apt for cap- 
turing encyclopedic activity with its libertine citation oc- 
curring within the transgressive clutter and freedom of the 
amateur’s cabinet.” Unlike learned and singular concetti 
stabilized within a fixed textual system or hierarchy of sig- 
nifications, such trivia are intrinsically unstable and subject 
to capricious visual rearrangement. 

The precious paraphernalia of the Wunderkammer — or- 
ganized according to analogy, sympathy, and correspon- 
dence — did not yet qualify as a special, scientifically ori- 
ented collection. The indiscriminate mixture of naturalia 
and artificilia was criticized under the impact of the New 
Science. By the late seventeenth century, the loss of mys- 
tery surrounding the products of nature’s or man’s wit was 
believed compensated by the public usefulness of differ- 
entiated research.” The eighteenth century inherited the 
taste both for private heterodox collections and for public 
compilations. An important shift towards professionali- 
zation is found especially in Italian collections, which, early 
on, began concentrating on certain aspects of the past, such 
as numismatics or epigraphy. Further, within this peda- 
gogical institutionalization, natural history specimens were 
no longer valued for their bizarre qualities. Every product 
— even the most common — gained importance and worth 
by elucidating the natural series.” We still lack a compre- 
hensive study presenting the composition of, and the or- 
ganizational strategy behind, such multifaceted eighteenth- 
century collections.” 

The new statistical and social art history is examining: 
one ramification of this tendency towards specialization. - 
Through quantification and analysis of inventories, an. 


de la curiosité,” Science, credenze occulte, livelli di cultura: Convegno 
Internazionale di Studi, Florence, 1982, 539-54. 


76 L.L. Minelli, “Museography and Ethnographical Collections in Bologna ` 
During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” The Origins of Mu- 
seums. The Cabinet of Curiosities in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Europe, ed. O. Impey and A. MacGregor, Oxford, 1985, 17-23. Also see 


W. Liebenwein, “Die Villa Albani und die Geschichte der Kunstsamm- | 


lungen,” Forschungen zur Villa Albani: Antike Kunst und die Epoche der 
Aufklärung, ed. H. Beck and P.C. Bol, Berlin, 1982, 491-93. 


77 G, Olmi, “Italian Cabinets of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
The Origins of Museums ... (as in n. 76), 9-15. For England, see B. 
Shapiro, “History and Natural History in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 
Century England: An Essay on the Relationship Between Humanism and 
Science,” English Scientific Virtuosi in the 16th and 17th Centuries, ed. 
B. Shapiro and R.G. Frank, Los Angeles, 1979, 3-55. 


78 A. Schnapper has stressed how major art patrons of the late Enlight- 
enment such as the Comte d'Angiviller, Directeur des Bâtiments, were 
also men of science and collectors of minerals. See his David, témoin de 
son temps, Fribourg-Paris, 1980. 
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evolving picture of various classes of connoisseurs, types 
of collectors, and heterogeneous audiences is emerging for 
the eighteenth century.” Not only the objects of this het- 
eroclite scrutiny but the public and private rooms for their 
increasingly uncontrollable receptiori became simultane- 
ously more homogeneous (the Salon) and more particu- 
larized (salons).8 Architectural and cultural historians are 
examining the corollary, and idiosyncratic, drive among 
aristocratic aesthetes to increase by allusive means the orig- 
inal, unfamiliar, and discriminating elements of their col- 
lections. John Soane’s museum is both a free-form archive 
and an encyclopedia of infinite and enchanting stylistic per- 
mutations that force the viewer to interpret, not just ab- 
sorb.8 Further, as Rémy Saisselin notes, the mania for pil- 
ing up aimless bric-a-brac or the “bibelotization ož art” 
developed in the nineteenth century, on the one hand, into 
the crowded bourgeois style embodied in the eclectic, 
“tasteless,” opulent department store. And, it evolved, on 
the other, into the nervous formal sensibility of that su- 
premely tasteful collector of arcana, the Symbolist, who 
ostentatiously engaged in ever finer discriminations. and 
subtler verbal and visual shadings, in a vain attempt to 
ornament or frame the void.® 


Formal Systems 

Renaissance academic formalism reached an impasse in 
the eighteenth century. The theory of imitation, predicated 
on gathering myriad beauties and blending them into a dec- 
orous unity, left no room for the metamorphic imagina- 
tion. Collecting and arranging, gathering and repiecing a 
design — as Piranesi argued in contradistinction to Robert 
Adam — do not lead to the creation of something new.” 
The image of the artist as plunderer, who invents no art 
wholly his own, haunted the downward spiral of “high- 
minded” historical pillage informing the efforts of Neo- 
classical reconstructionists. It colored also the upward 
groping of patchwork, pasticcio, mock re-creation. re- 
decoration, forgery, and outright plagiarism infusing the 
witty games of the anticlassical parodists.* 

Important research has drawn attention to the syntac- 


7 ©. Bonfait, “Les collections des parlementaires parisiens du XVIIe siè- 
cle,” Revue de l'art, no. 73, 1986, 28-42. 

80 S, Germer and H. Kohle, “From the Theatrical to the Aesthetic Hero: 
On the Privatization of the Idea of Virtue in David's Brutus and Sabines,” 
Art History, 1x, 1986, 168-84. 

81S.F Millenson, Sir John Soane's Museum, Ann Arbor, 1987. 

82 R.G. Saisselin, The Bourgeois and the Bibelot, New Brunswick, 1984. 
For the importance of frames and framing, see B. Pons, “Les cadres francais 
du XVIIIe siècle et leurs ornements,” and C. Michel, “Les cadres avales 
en France au XVIIIe siècle,” in Revue de l'art, no. 76, 1987, 41-50 and 51- 
52 respectively. . 

‘83 J. Wilton-Ely, The Mind and Art of Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Loridon, 
1978; A. Robison, Piranesi: Early Architecture Fantasies. A Cataiogue 
Raisonné of the Etchings, Chicago, 1985. Also see Damie Stillman’s forth- 
coming volume on English Neoclassical architecture. 

84 T.M. Greene, The Light in Troy. Imitation and Discovery in Renais- 
sance Poetry, New Haven and London, 1982. We need an 18th-century 
counterpart to this excellent book, just as we need a history of archae- 


tical maneuvers made by artists to compel change at the 
organizational, compositional, structural, or logical level.® 
Style, cefined as handling, procedure, or method,® be- 

came, taerefore, a key issue for the eighteenth century as 

it grapp ed with the realization that multiple recombination 

of varied and subdivided parts will not result in an original. 

The lorg-deferred study of the anticlassical tradition in 

Westerr art can thus no longer be postponed.” The prob- 

lem of syle, in addition, highlights the artificiality of stop- 

ping anc starting investigations according to centuries. The 

stylistic dilemma of the increasing rejection of the old and 

the growing desire to renovate from the bottom devolves 

upon ar etymological and philological predicament inher- 

ent in reorganizations. Any theorist who tries to renòvate 

has grown up in the world of thought he wishes to reform. 

He thinks in its concepts and writes in its terms. That is 

why from a later, transformed, perspective, such a person 
never p-oceeds radically enough, always preserving too 

many traditional concepts concerning what unity consti- 

tutes. Further, a principal danger lurking in our modern. 
reading >f eighteenth-century texts is that authors use old 

terms to express new ideas. The peril is analogous to the 

interprefation of ostensibly familiar genres, such as por- 

traiture, animal painting, landscape, and scenes of every- 
day life, as if they had not lost their former interpretive 

clarity within the new context. Eighteenth-century delight 

in genreanixing, as yet insufficiently studied, renders the 
habitual equivocal in a deliberate attempt to transform it 

into the cnfamiliar, the exotic, and, hence, into the tellingly 

different 8 

It is especially welcome, then, that philological research 

has focused on a cluster of interrelated antigeneric con- 
cepts: capriccio, rebus, pictogram, grotesque, rocaille, and 
bambocFade. Broadly speaking, they share a playful pic- 
torial rict of inventiveness that was antithetical to aca- 
demic thzory, which preferred the correctness, stasis, and 
condensétion of white sculpture. Between the sixteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries, the capriccio, as a bizarre, gro- 
tesque, virtuoso notion, embraced a wide range of defi- 
nitions.” Such “giddie thoughts” and “witty parries” in mu- 


ology. Alsosee O. Kurz, Fakes, New York, 1967. 


85 For examale, 18th-century French debates on what constitutes a proper 
tout-ensembHe — as defined by rhetorical theory — have been examined 
in T. Puttfacken, Roger de Piles’ Theory of Art, New Haven and London, 
1985. 


86 See the important article by H. Miedema redefining maniera as “work- 
ing method,” understood as working according to the professional routine 
current in tle 16th-century studio. This sense of technique, instilled by 
instruction . nd practice, was very much alive in the 18th century. See 
Miedema, ‘In Mannerism and Maniera,” Simiolus, x, 1978-79, 19-45, 
and my owe discussion above under “Studio Life.” 

87 W.L. MasDonald, The Architecture of the Roman Empire, 1. An In- 
troduction, New Haven and London, 1965, 32-33, n. 18, had called for 
such an inv-stigation specifically because of his study of “impolite” ar- 
chitecture, cr an architecture not of facades. 


88 H.N. Opperman, J.B. Oudry (1686-1755), exh. cat., Fort Worth, 1983. 


8 L. Ancescai, L'idea del Barocco. Studi su un problema estetico, Bo- 
logna, 1984_ 


sic, poetry, =nc the visual arts struck their respective 
audiences by che d==iing display of authorial ingenuity 
and license r._her tæn by the observation of rules. 

What is sig-ifizané zor the eighteenth century is that such 
bizzarreries vere tall-n as stylistic signs of thé unbridled 
artistic imagrat on 1 it composed a surfeit of decorative 
forms from = heera=neous amalgam of small, unrelated 
things found n the=rchives of “proper” art and nature. 
Whereas Vasi Dr ==sseri used the term to indicate those 
formal eleme-ts whe beautify the work of art — grotes- 
chi, vines, glands trophies, and other “ornaments” — 
Baldinucci ar 1 sıbs quent academic writers from Félibien 
to Watelet used the-vord to designate entire “unintellec- 
tual’*composzicns Sistinct from high religious, mytholog- 
ical, and histical ewjects. The witty pittor misto, unlike 
the erudite ad 20e=: painter, could follow his whim and 
represent marines, amdscapes, battles, ports, ruins, noc- 
turnes, fires gps, witches, drinkers, cardplayers, 
ghosts, demcuis, anz low-life scenes.” With the entrench- 
ment of acac=m-xs, Tese unedifying and visually complex 
products of ~abe t.-te” were taken as indicators of de- 
cadence, of a ircokent and arbitrary visual imagination 
not gevernec =yreacn and noble simplicity. Not only was 
the capriccic distar---d from heroic themes by its risible 
topics, small =rmat=_and extravagant mixtures, but it was 
ostracized br it. seasually appealing and nonsystematic 
technical exp=imen==ion in the “lesser” areas of drawing, 
sketching, arz echaz.” 

The burles=ue cariccio, like its sister malefactor, the 
scatological =bts, -as doubly offensive to a logocentric 
mind in that # siznat=1 the reversal of the ut pictura poesis 
analogy and ma lerg-d the superiority of text over image, 
intellect over sight, =ason over imagination. Parentheti- 
cally, it mig prov= useful if an heir to Derrida would 
deconstruct fe priv_aged “truths” of logocentricism that 
undergird the “critic —’ study of the visual arts. Unpacking 
this suprema =t dec!ogy might point to an economic mo- 
tivation expl ming any theory — both in the eighteenth 
and in the iwantetr century — became increasingly more 
verbal and acstsuse <s the culture and its booming con- 
sumerism bec: r= e=r more visual and imagistic. 

Both capriccioandebis are polysemous pictograms, not 
monosemous deogr ns, and the visual messages of both 


è. 


appeal to a “a-se” sr “rustic” beholder. A free, figured, 


% L, Hartmann. “Coprice"—Bild und Begriff, Nuremberg, 1973. Also 
see W. Dechselia ‘The T-igk Contempt of Esprit and Ingenious Inven- 
tion,” Daidalos, -xiz 19E,- 58-67. 


91 Intense recentactizity Ex Tiepolo studies has stressed the complexity of 
his drawing ande2cHing =shnique. See, in particlar, G. Knox, Catalogue 
of Tiepolo Dravz-ge in se Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1975, 
and G. Piovene, cera <cmpleta di Giambattista Tiepolo, Milan, 1981. 
Also see A. Binie =. A nto ard Francesco Guardi: Their Life and Milieu. 
With a Cataloguezof Thea igure Drawings, New York and London, 1976; 
G. Mazzorana, — aeque=sti di Marco Ricci, Belluno, 1978; and A. Bet- 
tagno, Canalette disegn=Swinti-incisioni, Vicenza, 1982. 


% For the impor=ace of EÈ original form of oral, colloquial, and graphic 
communication. se the #perb study of J. Céard and J.-C. Margolin, 
Rebus de la Rermesscnce. Tes images qui parlent, 2 vols., Paris, 1986. 


%3 Ronald Paulsce h=s nc = the importance of alphabet books, decks of 
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and “oral” language devoted to recording the trivial fash- 
ions, manners, and “speech acts” of everyday life for the 
ignorant is thus opposed to a sovereign, purpose‘ul, and 
grave hieroglyphic incarnating enigmatic but noble thought 
that is translatable by the initiated few.” Connected to “il- 
literate” signboards, playing cards, and banners rather than 
to “lizerate” and exalted emblems, the jesting rebus deforms 
mimesis by satirically distorting the perfection and time- 
lessness of a divine world where preestablished harmony 
reigns.” This decomposition of the Ideal is implemented at 
the level of what might be termed an encyclopedic style. 
By dismembering narrative through the creation of auton- 
omous pictorial fragments or syllabic bits, the strangeness, 
oddity, and chaos of ordinary experience are tangibly 
demonstrated. 

This fantastic and monstrous manner is closely allied with 
the evolution of the grotesque. In his magisterial study of 
the visual logic and metalanguage of permutation govern- 
ing tné ornamental vocabulary of central European gold- 
and silversmithing, C.P. Warncke uncovered a principle of 
combination ruling the invention of a vast formal reser- 
voir.“ The grotesque, as was recognized from Meissonnier 
to Hoffmann, Hugo, and Ruskin, is universal and ency- 
clopedic in its capacity to absorb Christian, pagan, mytho- 
logical, erotic, popular, sacred, and profane motifs in a 
labile, topsy-turvy synthesis of perfection and imperfec- 
tion. This seemingly absurd miscellany, eluding conven- 
tional and easy categorization, is what Goya termed Dis- 
parates.® In an elliptical rhetoric of pictorial citation — 
subsequently borrowed by Manet — each motif is a syn- 
ecdochic quotation, a nugget of individual, dissimilar, con- 
cealed meaning that awaits the combinatory skill of the 
spectator to deduce a new and ironic connotation. 

Significantly, in Italian grotesques, a playful, jocose, 
comraedia dell'arte conception of the unusual, bizarre, or 
capricious comes to the fore (especially evident in the 
scherzi of the Tiepolos and the Guardi). In the German 
counzerpart (after Jamnitzer), however, a more nihilistic 
system is evident, founded on a mordant sense of the noth- 
ingness of the world. Marianne Roland-Michel has exam- 
ined, from the Italian vantage, the grotesque “goût nou- 
veau,” “goût pittoresque,” and “goût moderne,” or the 
artisanal “excesses” of LaJoiie, Pineau, and Meissonnier 
denigrated by Neoclassical connoisseurs.* Unlike the 


cards, and signboards as modes of expression. See his Popular and Polite 
Art in the Age of Hogarth and Fielding, Notre Dame, IN, 1979. 


9 C.-P. Warncke, Die ornamentale Groteske in Deutschland (1500-1650), 
2 vols.. Berlin, 1979. 


95 B.M. Stafford, “From ‘Brilliant Ideas’ to ‘Fitful Thoughts,’: Conjectur- 
ing the Unseen in Late Eighteenth-Century Art,” Zeitschrift fur Kunst- 
geschichte, xvi, 1985, 329-63. Also see Jutta Held, Francisco de Goya, 
in Selkstzeugnissen und Bilddokumenten dargestelt, Reinbek-bei-Ham- 
burg, 1980. ` 


% M. Roland-Michel, LaJoiie et l'art rocaille, Paris, 1984. Also see W. 
Braunfels, François Cuvilliés. Der Baumeister der galanten Architektur 
des Rokoko, Munich, 1986. Roland-Michel’s new and important reinter- 
pretation of the Rococo should be contrasted with F. Kimball, The Cre- 
ation cf the Rococo, Philadelphia, 1943. 
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scholarly expert ordering his interior to conduct directed 
research, the curieux's amassing of heteroclite specimens 
mimics the formal procedures of the Rococo style. The vi- 
sual vocabulary of the rocaille interior is composed of a 
surfeit of small, irregular shapes capable of infinite re- 
arrangement and conducive to perceptual “wandering.” 
Theorists of the “pure and true” Versailles style like Cochin 
and Blondel” were especially offended by this visual va- 
grancy. They saw the sources of the Rococo’s supposed 
moral pollution in a “mannered” or Baroque Italy and de- 
nounced the corrupt taste and errant compositions of Cor- 
tona, Puget, della Bella, and, especially, of Borromini and 
Guarini. Roland-Michel comments that the accusations by 
Pascoli, Passeri, and Bellori against Borromini’s gothicisms 
and chimerical inventions were precisely those leveled by 
Dandré-Bardon, Laugier, and Quatremère de Quincy 
against Meissonnier's deviant “chicorée.” To them, Meis- 
sonnier’s vicious, unnatural license and wayward ruleless- 
ness'were exacerbated by his refusal to produce a cultivated 
blend of natural and well-proportioned forms.” 

The mid-eighteenth-century reversal of judgment, which 
saw Italy become a model of good, not anomalous, taste 
and witnessed caprice become a crime, was accompanied 
by a revolution in formal systems — at least within a strat- 
ified academic milieu. The design principle of heteroge- 
neity, where all things suddenly and inappropriately min- 
gled, was relegated to the ornamental cartouche, colorful 
embroidery, intricate boisserie, and to the English garden. 
In short, the leveling and decentering visual language of 
incongruity was shunted to those “free” feminine spaces 
skirting the edges of male hierarchy. The formal devices, 
rhetorical categories, or persuasive techné forming the vic- 
torious Neoclassical composition were structured accord- 
ing to different rules. These rules valued legibility: putting 
the work of art together as a whole, without ambiguity, 
and with a simplicity or clarity of moral and emotional 
intent easily consumed by a wide public.” 

Equivocation, ireny, and oxymoronic violations of the 
norm in genre painting provided temporary relief from, 
while ultimately reinforcing, the obligatory rule of coher- 
ence guiding any “natural” hierarchy. Recent work sur- 
veying North Italian collections reveals that the eighteenth- 
century sense of genre ‘painting broadly denoted all 
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nonhistory painting, failing to match our narrow contem- 
porary <lefinition.1° This evidence suggests the possibility 
that the jocoseria rebus, composed of an ensemble of ob- 
jects tazen from daily life, might be intimately connected 
with th: development of comic or modern moral subjects. 
It is significant that history painters associated the Bam- 
bocciar3i with small formats, anecdotal snatches, the rab- 
ble, improper actions, offenses to decorum, a “mean” style, 
and rid=ulous, unimportant, and grotesque subjects. The 
Bambo. cianti share with painters of capricci this shuffling 
togethe- of travestied and “fancy” forms in contrast to the 
blending of well-bred vedute ideate. 

Exhibitions and monographs devoted to Piazzetta, Cer- 
uti, Cifondi, and Crespi indicate how misleading it is to 
interpre representations of beggars and tramps as realis- 
tic. Tris misinterpretation is accentuated by modern in- 
stallaticns that confront the viewer with reproachful stares 
from mock-heroic soprafenestra paintings meant to be 
viewed at a distance. Giovanna Perini posits that genre 
paintinz must be seen as comic, and thus part of an anti- 
classica tradition, reflecting the ironic, satiric, and pa- 
tronizir= attitudes of the nobility towards the subject rather 
than erabodying a sympathetic social consciousness. It 
seems tme, then, to reintegrate our investigations of social 
phenoraena with the pictorial values, systems of rules, 
styles, -nd unconscious norms shaping the art production 
of any ziven period. 


Print Culture 

The >rolific and versatile eighteenth-century literature 
about act has emerged from being an outpost of scholarship 
to one cf its central concerns. Interest has shifted noticeably 
from tke study of erudite theory to that of concise, up-to- 
date reportage on the state of the arts, letters, theater, and 
science To gain an understanding of “unofficial” culture, 
or that of the anonymous majority, research has focused 
— muc like cultural anthropology — on the system of 
meanings and symbolic forms shared by an entire society, 
top to dottom.! This has led to looking at attitudes ex- 
pressedin “non-elite” organs such as weeklies or monthlies, 
chapbooks, almanacs, and inexpensive pamphlets intended 
for an ancultivated audience. The explosion of art-histor- 
ical actvity in the area of material culture was facilitated 
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by historica. stadie: of the printing press as an agent for 
change, the periozical press!” and, more generally, of the 
book “busiress” of the Enlightenment. 

The most 32r-picaous efforts to date have been expended 
on the varie tes of French Salon criticism and their con- 
nection to thelarguage of clandestine, anti-government po- 
lemics conducted oz the battlefield of the ephemeral page.” 
The libeleus nazke>f Grub Street and the growing legion 
of popular cucna_sts in France, England, Holland, and 
Germany, however, still need to be situated within the many 
clubs and infomnal gathering places of contemporary in- 
tellectual Ie a- were quite latitudinarian and civic- 
minded.4" “omoac ing Fliegende Blätter, commissioning 
works of ar , and echibiting under the ancien régime — for 
the benefit >= “mised multitudes” or “the public” — are 
interrelated ™ The = diversified representations of the body 
politic form pact od the larger, as yet unwritten, history of 
perception, cr Di tLe growth of visual literacy, and its ac- 
companyinz =r tcm. 

While wonders Fave been wrought in reconstructing the 
annals of large grcaps of men and women “seen from be- 
low,” statis ica. aralysis of collections and quantification 
of possessicrs av: not removed the need to evoke indi- 
vidual images, votes, and ideas. In this connection, the 
histery of te Zoo, and with it of the communications 
revolution, ma prove helpful. It can bind together the An- 
nales schocl’s zat=nt recovery of “mental equipment’? 
with a revizalised cultural history of the crossings of par- 
ticular coustiy and popular traditions, of enacted literary 
and visual zenzes. A no lenger “abstract” history of ideas 
— embracing ‘he nechanics of the production, distribu- 
tion, and reep-iomof concepts — would then become con- 


`. joined with the hi=ory of palpable objects contextualized 


in their en=@m>.e zf typography and picture. In a period 
— such as tn2 Enlizhtenment — of critical formulation and 
reformulatb1 >f fhe ties between painting and literature, 
what better wey t demonstrate equality than on the ter- 
ritory of tre verb= opponent. 

The exerr plery =udy by Chartier and Martin of French 
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publications i in all their diversity illuminates the intersec- 
tion of themes and formal devices drawn from oral liter- 
ature and popular prints. By dint of purchasing power, 
eighteenth-century readers stated their preference and were 
thus in a position to influence the production of texts and 
images.!3 The rich variety of book illustration, its diffu- 
sion, and its vernacularization of high art imagery in serial 
form, must move once again to center stage.™ Since the 
disappearance of the great amateurs (Beraldi, Bouvy, Fen- 
aille, Jules and Edmond de Goncourt, Marillier, Portalis, 
Valentin) and the dispersal of their collections, the ten- 
dency until recently has been to consider eighteenth-cen- 
tury book illustration ‘as being of lesser, or merely deco- 
rative, interest. 

Whereas in the seventeenth century illustration belonged 
to the minor arts, in the eighteenth century the “noble” arts 
used books and prints to multiply what otherwise would 
have remained a solitary original destined for a restricted 
audience. Especially apposite is the genre of publication 
that “displays” the ingenious inventions of a particular 
builder in order to sell them.! Fischer von Erlach’s His- 
torische Architektur (1721) is thus both a comparative ar- 
chitectural history and an engaging compendium of visual 
possibilities and diversions intended for the polylinguistic 
eye of the sophisticated amateur. One wonders if Rococo 
livres d'ornemens, featuring empty cartouches and intricate 
framing grotesques, might not be looked at from this point 
of view. They were encyclopedias of “aimless” decoration 
(but with enormous practical application, ranging from the 
fashioning of keys and locks to the embellishing of fans 
and lacquer cabinets) that engaged the finest artists of the 
era. No doubt Piranesi’s vedute were art in the service of 
retrieval and rescue work. Nevertheless, as scholars have 
noted, certain engravings from the Vasi, Candelabri, Cippi, 
Sarcophagi, Tripodi, Lucerne ed Ornamenti antichi lucra- 
tively served both to circulate splendid personal creations 
and to whet the appetite for collecting antiquities among 
connoisseurs. 

Significantly, among the enormous number of mono- 
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graphs on Venetian art that appeared during the last dec- 
ade, a substantial proportion have been devoted to the print 
phenomenon and its peculiar marriage of entrepreneurship, 
alchemy, and industrialization. From the Ricci to Visentini, 
original printmaking under the aegis of commercial exi- 
gencies, unprecedented technical experimentation, and 
Quietist or Masonic reforms, played a major role not only 
in the book trade but also in the semiclandestine trans- 
mission of popular, and sometimes subversive, images." 

Venetian etching also contributed to the dissemination 
of Rembrandt's heterogeneous or “fantastic” character 
heads and to the European invasion of his “improper” or 
ragged vulgar manner.” Despite isolated studies, full-scale 
exploration of Rembrandt's multivalent and international 
influence on the entire spectrum of eighteenth-century art 
still awaits a historian. 

Twentieth-century literature, in paying attention to zech- 
nical processes, has also highlighted the potential of print- 
making to attract by novelty and to reproduce cheaply what 
painting can create only labcriously. Conversely, it has re- 
vealed that much innovation was an attempt to match in 
monochrome, and eventually, in polychrome procedures, 
the full-blown gamut of the painter’s colored marks and 
individual touches." 

It is in the arena of caricature, however, or the “low life” 
of art, that the performative. the comic, the experimental, 
and the journalistic meet. The official and unofficial im- 
portance of the dysutopian satire and the mocking diver- 
sion within urban and urbare centers is much like that of 
Masonry, Jansenism, Illuminism, and encyclopedianism in 
undercutting autocratic, self-important, and successful or- 
ganizations. The combinatory, synthesizing wit of the ab- 
bozzo or schizzo arose with Eernini, the Carracci, and con- 
tinued with Ghezzi, in a papal ambient.! The abbozzo 
represents the quick, epigrammatic obverse of elaborate 
portraiture, the reverse of the tedious and flattering doc- 
umentation of bureaucratic features.” Originally destined 
for jaded and enlightened members of the Curia and for 
artistic “wits,” caricature was inseparable from the elevated 
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and earrestly antiquarian nature of Roman culture.?* We 
still neec to study how high art colonized the “little” culture 
of the pamphlet and the satiric print and, conversely, how 
the posszssors of the “great” tradition shared in the lives 
of the urlettered and in the declassification of the learned 
genres. 1- i 


Spectacle 

Epherreral spectacle, or the vivid materialization and 
physical realization of an event, outstripped in popularity 
the illustration of it in a static medium. During the eigh- 
teenth century, not written language, but the theatrical and 
sensuous y involving synaesthetic effect gained ascendancy 
in the mejor and minor houses of Europe.” The visual al- 
lure of eaborate scenery, pantomime, melodrama, opera, 
and tour-de-force mechanical inventions to educated and 
uneducated audiences alike was reinforced by the actual- 
izing power of the pictographic tableau and gesture. Not 
sequential dialogue but immediate, contextualized, and 
pictorial configuration rendered a situation expressive both 
on the stage and in a work of art. 

Specifally, the past fifteen years have yielded a wealth 
of knowEdge about the practice and influence of the orig- 
inally improvisational commedia dell'arte. Scholars have 
elucidated the complex interactions of the professional 
troupes, the court, and literary amateurs from the mid- 
sixteenth.to the eighteenth centuries.!?8 We still need, how- 
ever, a study of the aesthetic ramifications of carnival en- 
tertainment, of the nonprofessional ciarlatani, mounte- 
banks, amd quacks that constituted the absurd staffage of 
BambocCanti painting and its heirs. Importantly, this 
motley c-ew was also the butt of many of the corrective 
and edify ng poetic “defenses” produced against “bad taste” 
in the second half of the century. 

The denunciation of immoral spectacles, which were ac- 
companied-by polyphonic music and the deceptive per- 
suasiveness of scenic trickery, belongs to the larger battle 
waged by Neoclassical theorists against an exaggerated or 
“mannered” Baroque sensibility. The caricature of nature, 
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stupefying marvelo-sness, and textual incomprehensibility 
of opera, for>ne w=s contrasted to the rationalism, purity, 
and probabil. ty _vra:semblance) of classical tragedy. The 
-most aesthetcal-y ead morally reprehensible aspect of the 
Baroque traci‘icn, ~owever, was coarse, indecent, loutish 
popular comedy erbodied in the perambulating and un- 
controllable 3roups hat presented blasphemous burlesques 
and farce at zair: wel into the age of Garrick and Goldoni. 
Unlike the upl ft.ng ~utilitar:an, and “proper” laughter elic- 
ited by mora. sa ire-the equivocal, obscene, and liberating 
“low” laughie: -vo=ed by Harlequin and Hans Wurst vi- 
olated decenzr.! It -ransgressed upon instinctual, private, 
and forbidder corporeal terrain. The strongly reinforced 
censure of sca-o ogm&al and scurrilous comedy as grotesque 
in the enligh ened ee made the buffoon or clown socially 
undesirable. 

Significand~, zhe multitudes that occupied the open and 
enclosed spaces where such fashionable and parodic per- 
formances tock >la= were characterized by the intelligen- 
sia in a simZer language of opprobrium. The model for 
uneducated beh=ldirg — whether in the political arena or 
at the Salon — was Me unruly, vile, and unpredictable ple- 
beian audierce smizen by chimerical novelties. The the- 
atrical public, or th= masses, violated the norms surround- 
ing the classica ly : onceived, well-constituted body or 
harmonious compcsition. The mob was heterogeneous, 
disorderly, imratzona, and unified only momentarily by a 
succession ol trivia images. ®? 

Recent wo $ œ tle idea of political representation under 
the ancien rene, -thereby a multitude is welded indivi- 
sibly into a utopian collective or nation, suggests parallels 
to artistic represc nteion.™ Art is a social medium similarly 
concerned wrk staElishing relationships between parts and 
wholes. The .1pp-opaiiate or inappropriate ways of ordering 
that fluid agg-ezate are connected with questions of de- 
corum and, taerefora, with rhetorical and persuasive ideals. 
This appears to De ne case at the time of the Revolution. 
After 1789. ‘she -ele-ion between the whole and a multi- 
plicity of pare — waether at the societal or aesthetic level 
— no longer seems o derive its unity from above, hier- 
archically, or trom = single canonical source, but from its 
performance nimin 1 re-presented organization or system. 
The principle of socal and sociable unity could no longer 
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convincingly be imposed vertically downward by sover- 
eign, preestablished rules and, instead, was converted into 
an interactive horizontal assembly or corps activated by 
the general will. This altered formal techne (neither blend 
nor grotesque mixture but physiological functionalism) is 
congruent with Lamarck’s conception of the species, not as 
a biological unity, but as a collection of individuals, which, 
by dint of performing together over time, come to resemble 
one another when their parts are compared. 

The theatricalization of culture extended to the formal, 
non-narrative strategies for the presentation of popular and 
ephemeral material. Intermittent broadsheets, notational 
caricatures, and random nouvelles personified and enli- 
vened the rumors, opinions, or the événementielle that 
would have otherwise remained disembodied.!* They 
transformed abstractions into personalities or into active 
players engaged in the inchoate but perceptible flux of past 
and impending news. Nevertheless, the problem of imaging 
the complex ensemble of reality by the direct appeal to sight 
and sentiment was not limited to recording pre-revolu- 
tionary publicity enacted in the streets. 

During the past decade the study of equally transitory 
courtly ritual, that is, of state ceremonials (the sacre et cou- 
ronnement, royal funeral, royal entrée, and lit de justice), 
has engaged scholarship seeking to incarnate, “imagine,” 
or reveal conceptions of the ruler culled from a wide range 
of verbal and visual representations.” Whereas historians 
of various types have been at pains to draw attention to 
the diversity of unique festivals performed at the king's be- 
hest,#® historians of sculpture, specifically, have illumi- 
nated the inherited conventions attendant upon state cer- 
emonials.” The ritual marriage of the king to the realm, 
the royal weddings, the liturgically encoffined body or the 
process of the succession to the throne, and the entrée, 
served to “realize” legal fictions for the monarch’s subjects. 
A host of ephemeral-(and thus frequently destroyed) tab- 
leaux, effigies, dramatic allegorical motifs, costumes, and 
regalia — accompanied by the publication of livrets — 
placed special demands on sculptors to make manifest in 
the decor what such impersonal abstractions as majesté or 
dignité actually conveyed. Moreover, as Mona Ozouf has 
shown in her study of revolutionary festivals, the rev- 
olutionaries themselves revived the transcendent and em- 
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blematic pageants that traditionally symbolized deference 
to kings — from birth to grave — found in all European 
monarchies,“ 

Court manners, or the play of etiquette, managed rather 
differently to transform elusive behavior into a mise-en- 
scéne. Unlike the persistence of meaning in public ritual, 
the daily, and at first haphazard, behavior in the confines 
of court acquired formulaic and ceremonious significance 
over time. The hierarchical thinking inherent in decorum 
was reified in a perspective theory of quantifiable distances 
properly maintained between courtiers separated on the so- 
cial scale." The handling of utensils, and the deployment 
and use of furniture (especially chairs), became material 
signs of the social architecture. We need a sequel ta Nor- 
bert Elias’ The Court Society, which would analyze not 
only the socio-political significance of the changing code 
of manners during the eighteenth century, but the aesthetic 
ramifications of the break-up of a system of etiquette so 
rigorous that every waking moment was a performance 
subdivided by rules classifying normal relationships. Those 
“anarchic” zones of freedom and license beyond Versailles, 
at Marly and the Trianon, are like the decategorized, or- 
namentally synthetic scenographic spaces of Wat:eau's 
paintings in which there are no clear gradations cr ob- 
servance of proper social intervals.’ 

The body-language of postures that defines the various 
social ranks might also usefully be studied in connection 
with the traditional grammar of expressive attitudes found 
on the stage. The reciprocity between the painter’ tax- 
onomy of the passions and the actor's fleeting art suggests 
the existence of visual connections common to both in their 
attempt to externalize the internal. Emma Hart's “mimo- 
plastic” performances before Romney and an enchanted co- 
terie of international cognoscenti highlight the importance 
of an amateur form of “figured” entertainment that drew 
upon an educated audience's ability to recognize a succes- 
sion of artistic “quotations” severed from any narrative 
continuum.“ Like dance, theater, painting, and sculpture, 
“attitudes” make an imaginary world present. All these 
staged configurations are perceptually engaging because of 
the action or gestural procedure of the performer. The in- 
creasing affinity between the performative aspects of paint- 
ing and the scenic exhibitionism of a nonliterary or pan- 
tomimic spectacle in the eighteenth century is full of 
unexplored implications. 

Not only was the theater the locus for visual cross-cur- 
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rents shaping the fusion of the arts, but it was the site for 
one of the most profound theoretical controversies of the 
century, namely, that over illusion. As Marian Hobson in- 
dicates, the debate centers on two, dissimilar, views of art 
and acting. In the first, the making of likenesses is involved 
with simulating deceptive, base phenomena, or what is not 
“really” present. Like the actor, the painter projects ima- 
ginary cbjects and phantom or trompe-l'oeil appearances 
that draw attention to the technical skill of their maker. In 
the second view — especially evident in the latter part of 
the century — fiction approaches replica, or the gradual 
intellectual adequation of stage unreality to a model of what 
is real. Significantly, this type of transparency or copying 
illusion s achieved by the concealment of the material pro- 
cesses that went into its construction. The actor (or artist), 
in the fi-st instance, conspicuously injects himself into the 
work ard thus ruptures the seamless magic of the decep- 
tion. He “forgets” himself, in the second instance — like 
the maronette, automation, or courtier — in order to re- 
spond tc external demands by displaying a duplicate of that 
which Fe must imitate. For a new generation of critics 
(Rousseau, Diderot, Grimm, Lessing), the marvelous, fan- 
tastical,imaginary is not made to be represented. As soon 
as one zttempts:to place before the eyes — with the full 
panoply. of Baroque decoration, instrumentation, lighting, 
machinery, and scene painting — that which is impossible 
to seize, the illusion of correspondence is destroyed by the 
awareness of its artificial contrivance. As Michael Fried has 
shown, the “proper” theory of illusion would have the 
viewer absorbed into the performance by its probability 
withoutconsciousness of the fictitiousness of the illusion.“ 

The emphasis on truth versus mistake in these debates 
may be part of the growing critical pressure to distinguish 
and separate the illicitly coupled arts. Accuracy in the 
construction of a carefully researched historical replica 
that wil induce visual conviction by empirical means is 
not un-elated to the archaeological concerns of the 
historiozraphers. 

Sond-rrokokko illusionism, in particular, with its fram- 
ing devies and creation of enchanted stucco paradises, does 
not blerd opposites, thereby easing the tension existing be- 
tween cur world and another.” Like the comic chaos as- 
sociatec with Harlequin and the mixed genres for which he 
ignobly stands, this confusing illusionism was accused of 
“diabolz” deception. Threatening the painless merger be- 
tween esthetic and social space, the Devil, through his 
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perverted art. 1afur& a continuous Bartholomew’s Fair that 
visually tempts =nd.=educes the unwary spectator.! These 
figments anc facricstions, superstitions and drolls, consti- 
tute the dramat= pesonae of a stylistically dangerous spec- 
tacle whereir she fabulous and historical, the unnatural and 
natural, the r-dioral and rational, the operatic and tragic 
mingle with m=ur zy. 


Studio Life 

Recent disseratiens have focused on the increasingly 
public spect= evf extivity in the studio. The hybrid image 
of the artist ha. emarges is of a multi-faceted, beleaguered 
entrepreneur sitroended, and tugged at, by a gaggle of 
dealers, collecic -s, =mateurs, patrons, and other assorted 
buyers and s | es. Fashioning a sense of professional self- 
worth after ta: medel of the learned? and withdrawn 
painter was, -heefc*e, often comically at variance with the 
realities of tle mar=etplace and production. Although at- 
tempts were increafingly made from within the prolifer- 
ating academies -0 sappress the demeaning relationship be- 
tween artists.ard arisans, the new taint of business affairs 
soon routed ansi usarped the old sin of manual labor. Like 
the actor, the er-st e as stigmatized by his motley audience, 
advisors, anc -E=ntzle.! Far from being an impractical bo- 
hemian, the 2i-tee: th-century painter, sculptor, or archi- 


tect was incrzzs agl; responsible for his own specialization | 


and deeply @a-2rnmd with his relative status vis-a-vis the 
liberal arts erd sciences. How this shift in paradigm oc- 
curred remain: © becletermined. We possess as yet no com- 
prehensive sacislogéal study of the different types of vir- 
tuosi, erudiki. -»>m-anonymous merchants, excavators, 
restorers, cod v=ts, -mitators, or makers and distributors 
of aesthetic eres, end of the myriad official and unofficial 
societies and places for conversation where they hob- 
nobbed.! Tae _rtis+-dealer and, more generally, the world 
of internaticna. agents and art negotiations is just being 
broached. 

One wonc-s. mceover, what impact this commerce of 
connoisseure.p hat on those complementary eighteenth- 
century tactis, namely the creation of an intuitive and as- 
sociational v:sual la=guage freed of utility, and, conversely, 
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the insistence upon art’s instrumentalism or symbolic per- 
formance of some concealed, disguised, or higher duty. In 
the former case, first-hand and skilled judgment of the eye 
unifies both discriminating artist and tasteful beholder. In 
the latter, an authenticating appeal is made to the superior 
intellect of the judge by some good quality that evades or- 
dinary sight or resides outside the physical attributes of the 
work, 

If a more complex portrait of external pressures sur- 
rounding the process of creation has currently emerged, so, 
too, has a more equivocal psychological image involving 
worldly competitiveness, self-promotion, and jealousy. 
Pierre Julien’s master, Guillaume II Coustou, secretly ar- 
ranged for the young sculptor’s refusal at the Académie so 
that Julien would remain on hand to assist him in his own 
projects. Johan Zoffany deceptively styled himself the 
queen's painter and demanded special privileges when he 
arrived in Florence in 1772 to paint the Tribune of the Uf- 
fizi. John Soane copied George Dance’s Tivoli studies and 
brazenly displayed them in London signed with his own 
name — a not uncommon practice in the lucrative business 
of mass-producing drawings for the English tourist trade. 

What has been attracting scholars, then, is art made not 
for love but money. Fragonard has been reinterpreted as 
readily adapting himself to his clients’ taste for a sketchy 
style.” This mercantile image is a far cry from the Gon- 
cours’ vision of the sunny eroticist. Corrado Giaquinto has 
been described as a social and financial success in three 
capitals: Naples, Turin, and Madrid. The suggestion is that 
his extraordinary and versatile craftsmanship was not un- 
related to his desire for material luxury.15 

The picture trade in the eighteenth century, with its em- 
phasis on rewarding authenticity and quality control in the 
face of flagrant forgery or imitation, also appears to have 
shaped workshop practice — a vastly understudied area. 
Nicholas Penny, in the catalogue of the recent Reynolds 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, suggests that Reynolds' 
“fancy pictures” were designed with particular clients in 
mind and envisaged as companions to Old Master paint- 
ings hung in adjacent galleries. The artist's collection of 
costumes — and the example of contemporary theater — 
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encouraged modern travesty, capricious fakery, blatant 
quotation wittily juxtaposed with the normative pendant 
or “true” poetry of the past. 

The largely unexamined details of studio practice itself 
render problematic the interpretation of such key concepts 
as imitation, creation, emulation, selection, borrowing, 
eclecticism, pastiche, copy, repetition, variation. M.K. Tal- 
ley, in an excellent essay on Reynolds’ procedure, shows 
how the notion of originality is called into question by the 
British painter's handling. He retouched, cleaned, restored, 
and altered the surface of a work in a piecemeal fashion 
over time. Like many of his contemporaries, Reynolds ob- 
sessively experimented with “secret recipes” in a vain at- 
tempt to capture lost techniques and elusive effects. 

The retrieval of studio methods has gained new and im- 
portant impetus through the study of eighteenth-century 
portraits of artists that record the occupational setting of 
painters, sculptors, architects, and goldsmiths. Not only 
do these pictures contribute to a new and dignified sense 
of professionalism, but they educate the public by exhib- 
iting the special nature of the artist's workmanlike faire, 
métier, or craft.!9 Diderot realized that the technical ca- 
pabilities available at any given epoch determine the char- 
acter and quality of its images of reality. One of the merits 
of Else Bukdahl's study of the Salons is to focus atteation 
on Diderot's insistence on the interanimation between pra- 
tique and théorie, and his belief that different styles are the 
result of different technical processes. The critic's mastery 
of a scientific method of verbal description and poetic inter- 
pretation in the later Salons yielded for each painting not 
an illusionistic translation or ekphrastic promenade, but a 
precise and nuanced image consonant with the visual evi- 
dence. Under the tutelage of Chardin and by intimate 
exposure to his physical manner, Diderot — like Baudelaire 
“trained” by Delacroix — forged his creative reaction to 
the work of art from the mixed and material argot d'ate- 
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lier. Analogous to the making of an excellent painter, the 
formaticn of the perceptive and knowledgeable critic is de- 
pendent upon long study and rigorous practical effort. The 
discovery of the appropriate medium and handling permits 
him to create, not imitate, an ideal model or original cor- 
respondmng to the uniqueness of colored appearances. 


Pedagogy 

The recent dominance of patronage studies, document- 
ing the market calculations of a commodity world, and of 
social hi-tory, recording the flotsam and jetsam of ordinary 
life, have overshadowed the importance of artistic training, 
disciplined vocation, and lifelong labor in pursuit of the 
great or high work. There is a virtual lack of any history 
of pedagogy.’ We need to know what was taught and 
when, vhat formed the common cognitive structures or 
typical forms of thought of artist and public alike. What 
was the backbone of humanistic learning — both at the 
vernacuBr and specialized level — in the eighteenth cen- 
tury? Wanat handbooks were used to teach the rudiments 
of poetry, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, history, religion, op- 
tics, perspective, anatomy? What models or verbal and vi- 
sual exempla (such as Erasmian adages or plaster casts) were 
being inculcated and copied? 

Only when we identify this internalized system of rules 
and formal conventions, and trace its shifts, will we possess 
an adequate means for comparing works produced at the 
same time in different media. The mental categories that 
shape th= common ground of a culture at any given period 
are revealed in children's rebus primers and in pictorially 
persuasive “how-to” manuals of all sorts, including cour- 
tesy tracts, modish fashion plates,!5 dance diagrams, 
drawing lessons,” elements and systems of landscape, 
outlines >f the classics,“ grammars of expression or prin- 
ciples of design,” geometrical technical projections,” and 
do-it-yoarself builder’s guides.?” The Enlightenment is in- 
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separable fron _:s Cstinctive ideal of training greater num- 
bers of people zy tle pictographic method exemplified in 
the illustrati vas to tae Encyclopédie. When we understand 
what a socie-} « =teorizes as visibly ordered and coherent, 
we will also vrrdersand what it classifies as disordered or 
incoherent. 

The eighteen a-c=itury world, especially in France, was 
massively irco-ponted. It was organized into regulated 
bodies, groups. communities, and associations, manifest- 
ing the codi#ec rel=tionships obtaining between members 
of the variors caft and the professions.” Utilitarianism, 
as preached o7 *farleville, Hume, and Helvétius, was un- 
thinkable apart trom a scheme of programmatic learning 
aimed at art cuatis the connections between public and 
private interests. Fence the legislator and educator were 
indissolubly wed ir-their task of informing humanity and 
propelling itaxay fsom self-serving frivolity towards truth 
or the general ¢ 0d "4 

No more Tfmenżal corporations existed than the aca- 
demies, which r=nt ely regulated heterogeneous specialists 
according ta sti.utes and defined and promulgated norms 
for the attaicrme.t c professional and social harmony. The 
special charec-e: of he academic movement of the Enlight- 
enment has ret =o fad its art historian.” Although a pow- 
erful academic :-adeion existed before the eighteenth cen- 
tury — nousist=d ky the Scientific Revolution — the role 
of learned sœ eies was distinctive within the luxuriant cli- 
mate of ency=.coed_:m.!* Both the centralized and the pro- 
vincial associations encouraged the dispensing of useful 
verities to w-L1tne majority into a community rather than 
following ths more _imited Italian Renaissance aim of the 
cultivation © p-incss and their courts. Of special aesthetic 
interest is the eontsol, by a few, of types of practice to 
safeguard fo mal “parity,” and the manipulation of a stan- 
dardized hie-er=hy of subject matter to unify ethical, so- 
cial, and arts expression, unambiguously for all. Spe- 
cifically, the amvac of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettre: scuse idated between 1709 and 1716) on var- 
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ious artistic institutions deserves analysis in view of its con- 
servation of the past and its creation — through panegyric, 
emblems, inscriptions, medals, and programs for state cer- 
emonials — of a historically conscious modernist critique 
and, simultaneously, of a scholarly apologia eulogizing 
monarchy. 

Steps are now being taken in the direction of defining 
the components of these various national and international 
cultural collectives. A comparative study concerning the 
origins, structure, objectives, practice, and development of 
the Accademia di S. Luca in Rome and the Académie Roy- 
ale d'Architecture in Paris is underway.” Academic or- 
ganizations are being investigated not only according to the 
differing demographics of their constituency, that is, ratios 
of professionals to amateurs, honorary members, associ- 
ates, and local and foreign correspondents, but also ac- 
cording to their tight or loose structure, varying admin- 
istrative reforms, kinds of instruction, competitions, and 
prizes.” The nature of the teaching of architecture within 
this stratified milieu has become a major issue for its his- 
torians in a way that, so far, it has not for the rest of the 
profession. 

If the literate world of academies represents small as- 
sociations of superior minds entrusted with the training of 
an elite intended to preserve certain lawful ideals from de- 
cline in the hands of an as yet unregenerated humanity, 
then the practical sphere of observation engages Everyman. 
The model of prudent erudition, guiding the former, is that 
of mathematics and rational philosophy — with their writ- 
ten discourses, moral imperatives, and fixed or normative 
canons — whereas the model of humanistic curiosity, di- 
recting the latter, is an anti-reductionist experimentalism.8! 
The distinction is between the formulation of all-inclusive, 
certain systems of theory, and the more modest epistemic 
goals inherent in a programmatic commitment to exploring 
sensible things, to the primacy of visual investigation, and 
their application in living. The attack on the spirit of sys- 
tem, as opposed to the systematic spirit, is fundamental to 
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the Encyclopédie, which propagandized for an oper: tra- 
jectory of knowledge.’ Experiment was important because 
it provided an empirical warrant for informed activity to 
those who were ignorant of, or unconvinced by, theolog- 
ical, rational, or linguistic deduction. Experimentalists, by 
profession, set things before the eyes. They were the dem- 
_onstrators, lecturers, and popularizers that stocked Joseph 
Wright of Derby's paintings, and for whom the hand was 
indivisible from the intellect. How the work was made 
formed part of the dialectic revealing how the mind was 
structured. 

The material enactment of the Enlightenment is nowhere 
better in evidence than in its great urban projects, which 
required collaboration between the Premier Architecte and 
his subordinates in the conglomerate of the Service des Ba- 
timents du Roi. More broadly, the study of urban reality 
— with its new sense of the dignity and significance of il 
rozzo, e il vago — is matched by an interest in the con- 
textual situation of buildings, monuments, public cres- 
cents, circles, and squares within the living organism of the 
city and their periodical retooling depending on changing 
needs. By the end of the century, at Chaux, architecture 
was responding to the coming prefabricated social order 
and to the industrial technology of the future with its de- 
mands for serial reproduction, modular geometrical sim- 
plification or clarity, and logic of interchangeable 
combinations. 1% 

The new kinds of relationships to the environment being 
defined by discoveries in agronomy, mineralogy and ge- 
ology, natural history, civil and military cartography. and 
road building still need investigation. The importance of 
agriculture, or what Rhys Isaac terms “the Enlightenment 
on the farm,” is beginning to preoccupy historians after 
decades of iconological and iconographic research devoted 
to “poetic” conceptions of nature.” The little-examined 
aesthetic repercussions of eighteenth-century agrarianism, 
and the reform programs of the Physiocrats, opened an 
entire realm of changing theories and processes whereby 
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exponencs of a practical outlook actually remade the coun- 
tryside according to new methods. Rural husbandry, the 
ferme ocnée, Stephen Switzer's “farm-like way of gar- 
dening,’"* even hydraulics and engineering,’ offered a 
special f=ld for inference and prediction to those interested 
in direct: affective inquiry and the trial-and-error piecing 
together of their surroundings. This synthetic procedure, 
involvirg the experimental construction of private and 
public meaning, was opposed to the rote application of in- 
herited frmulas derived from verbal authority or visually 
unverifizble regulations. 


The geal of this article has been twofold. First, it was to 
call for e truly integrative study of the eighteenth century. 
Second, it was to demonstrate that eighteenth-century 
studies constitute a field central to humanistic learning. As 
such, it ought to be firmly integrated within the teaching, 
practice, and profession of art history. If contemporary 
scholarsaip on the Enlightenment has been placed in the 
service both of documenting the humble vagaries of every- 
day life end of grappling with vaunting schemes to organize 
the mod=rn world, it has also realized an unforeseen, and 
larger, irtention. Numerous original studies from different 
perspect-ves have shown incontrovertibly the relevance and 
intellectual dimensions of a formidable historical span. 


Many o: Barbara Stafford's writings have dealt with re- 
lationshws between art, nature, and theory in the eigh- 
teenth aad nineteenth centuries. In addition to various ar- 
ticles thet bring together art and science, she has published 
two bocks, Symbol and Myth: Humbert de Superville’s 
Essay or Absolute Signs in Art (1979) and Voyage into Sub- 
stance: art, Science, Nature and the Illustrated Travel Ac- 
count, 1760-1840 (1984), and now is preparing a study on 
the tradzion of “visibilizing the invisible.” [Department of 
Art, Cochrane-Woods Art Center, University of Chicago, 
5540 S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IL 60637] 


l’Architectzre des Lumières, Paris, 1980, 264-73. 

187 Rhys Issac, The World of Colonel Landon Carter (1710-1778), forth- 
coming. A50 see D. Solkin, Richard Wilson: The Landscape of Reaction, 
exh. cat., London, 1982, for a controversial socio-economic interpretation 
of English agrarianism. 

188 A. Low- The Georgic Revolution, Princeton, 1985. Also see J.D. Hunt, 
Garden ani Grove: The Italian Renaissance Garden in the English Imag- 
ination: 1@0-1750, Princeton, 1986, 73-82. 

18° D, Wie3enson, The Picturesque Garden in France, Princeton, 1978. 


190 M.R. B-ownell, Alexander Pope & the Arts of Georgian England, Ox- 
ford, 1978_ 223-40. 


191 R.W. Berger, In the Garden of the Sun King: Studies on the Park of 
Versailles tnder Louis XIV, Washington, DC, 1985; and G. Weber, Brun- 
nen und V“asserkiinste im Zeitalter von Louis XIV, Worms, 1985. Also 
see, for the’architecture of water,” N. Miller, Heavenly Caves, Reflections 
on the Garden Grotto, New York, 1982, 44ff. 


Art History and the Nineteenth Century: 
Realism and Resistance 


Richard Shiff 


The Professcn ane -he Period 

Skilled worEers ha> cause to believe that they profit from 
professional clenn&=Î ness. They know that sharing the se- 
crets of a trade or ethod with outsiders risks diluting the 
market for the co—2sponding product or service. If too 
many get inznl-ed x the same kind of work, not only does 
supply exceed cem.nd, but the possibility of independent 
invention and “mccernization” increases, along with the 
likelihood taat che sarameters of the entire enterprise may 
shift dramatically. “ie changes that often accompany such 
unregulatediact vit n a field may be what we call progress 
— or perhazs trey —erely represent an aspect of the myth 
of progress. 

Academic do ncdefine themselves as clearly as trades- 
men in terms >Fwhe; they produce, but members of a given 
academic field co szere in the exercise of certain skills. And 
an academic di*cipà ae's stability depends in part on its ca- 
pacity to separate #=1f from related fields by claiming cer- 
tain methocs aad <ncerns as if they were exclusive trade 
secrets. Thi: alow a level of specialized expertise to be 
maintained vy the practicing members of the field; they 
achieve secur prof ssional status, knowing that what they 
write will k2 o7 irczerent interest at least to their profes- 
sional peers wto szare the same methodological range and 
limits. Yet =ef-mprsed limits can be counterproductive. 
When a discizlme plates itself from the specific interests 
of other discipl nes it may lose the capacity to articulate 


For help =. arep=cng this review, I thank Elizabeth Te- 
viotdale, Andez Bolla. and the University Research Council of the 
University of Fort: Carina at Chapel Hill. 

Concerning savitalizzian: I have, for the most part, interpreted artistic 
as well as critical t=hnizaes and strategies as broadly conceptualized po- 
sitions defined nreatiœ o one another, instead of associating them with 
particular indi-idu.ls œŒ aistorical moments. In order to signal this dis- 
tinction, I hav-- chaser. n most instances, to use lower case for terms 
such as “realism,” Smpe=sionism,” and “marxism.” 


1 Other disciplaes “histxy, sociology, psychology) had influence on art 
history also, bet I =lie- iterary history presented the greatest challenge 
and did the mct tc alte satterns of thought. It affected both formalistic 
studies and disussons + historical context. No doubt, literary history 
has received ite chee o— influence from art history; we are reminded of 
this with respe t to the ork of E.H. Gombrich, which has recently be- 
come problem=iz ice =ain. See the difference between Murray Krieger 
(“The Ambiguiies cf Rezesentation and Illusion: An E.H. Gombrich Ret- 
rospective,” Critica Ingy, x1, 1984, 181-94) and E.H. Gombrich (“Rep- 
resentation anc IMirep: =ntation,” Critical Inquiry, x1, 1984, 195-201). 
Or see the diffeene bemzen Norman Bryson (Vision and Painting: The 
Logic of the Gazz, New —aven, 1983, 13-66) and Martin Kemp (“Seeing 
and Signs. EE Semb— in Retrospect,” Art History, vii, 1984, 228- 
43). 


whatever global interests influence all academic disciplines 
simultaneously. A professional clan often leaves basic is- 
sues of broad consequence untouched or addresses them 
only hermetically. It then fails to tempt neighbors to peer 
over academic walls, curious as to whether anything is hap- 
pening, whether it be progress or not. 

These generalizations bear on a simple observation: dur- 
ing the 1970s, the prevailing direction of influence was from 
literary history to its neighbor art history and not the re- 
verse.! At that time, literary historians became vigorously 
involved with aspects of critical theory that not only ques- 
tioned the status of the text as representation, but also 
explored the relationship of artistic production to other 
features of the social and cultural apparatus. In addition, 
the text was investigated as the constitutive creator of a 
polymorphous “human” subject, both a subject figured in 
the text who thereby “speaks” through it and a subject ac- 
tualîzed through an experience of reading. The field of lit- 
erary history was (is still) a troubled one — troubled by 
marxism, by semiotics, by new developments in linguistics, 
rhetorical theory, and psychoanalysis.? Its art-historical 
neighbors could not but perceive certain analogies; pictures 
are representations in many of the senses that literary texts 
are, looking can be like both reading and writing, and pic- 
tures are “read.” In short, pictorial representation lends it- 
self to textual modes of investigation. Perceiving this, many 
art historians looked over their own walls and borrowed 


2 For an example of a practice of literary criticism incorporating all of 
these concerns (and of current interest to art historians), see Fredric Jame- 
son, The Political Unconscious: Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act, 
Ithaca, 1981. Jameson glosses the significance of literary history's sense 
of “text” (or textuality): “The concept of the ‘text’. . . liberates us from 
the empirical object — whether institution, event, or individual work — 
by displacing our attention to its constitution as an object and its rela- 
tionship to the other objects thus constituted” (p. 297). Reductively, we 
might say that the world (including works of art) thus becomes a text to 
be interpreted, in its totality or in part, with the understanding that its 
various significant elements have meaning only in terms of a set of com- 
plex relationships obtaining among them and in relation to our interests 
(as perceiving subjects and “readers”). For a sampling of approaches to 
the question of textuality during the 1970s, see the following anthologies: 
Josué V. Harari, ed., Textual Strategies: Perspectives in Post-Structuralist 
Criticism, Ithaca, 1979; Shoshana Felman, ed., Literature and Psycho- 
analysis: The Question of Reading: Otherwise, Baltimore, 1982; Susan R. 
Suleiman and Inge Crosman, eds., The Reader in the Text: Essays on 
Audience and Interpretation, Princeton, 1980 (including Louis Marin, 
“Toward a Theory of Reading in the Visual Arts: Poussin’s The Arcadian 
Shepherds,” 293-324). 
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literary history's trouble. 

As a consequence of such agitation from outside, a dis- 
cipline may change character so radically that one senses 
that its traditional methods have suddenly become unpro- 
ductive. The balance is tipped when a large number adopt 
new methods, whether through the example of books or 
of colleagues. Indeed, that number is now very large; the 
field is different from what it was even a decade ago. The 
presence of “buzz-words” indicates the change. These are 
isolated technical terms (for instance, “synecdoche”) in- 
serted into writings that show no serious involvement with 
the corresponding mode of inquiry (in this example, rhet- 
oric). Such terms signal an assuring familiarity with new 
methods even if the writer does not actually employ them.? 
They are signs of intellectual and perhaps political 
allegiances. 

My purpose in this essay is to define — quite tentatively 
and somewhat impressionistically — the tensions that exist 


within nineteenth-century art history at this moment, ten- . 


sions that result from relatively new ways of thinking about 
both artistic representation and history. Rather than pro- 
vide a comprehensive accounting of the productivity of our 
field (it is so great that an encompassing compte rendu be- 
comes impractical), I will identify types of scholarly activ- 
ity, relating them to one another in order to picture the 
collective state of the field.‘ In most instances, I will not 
be dealing with areas of conflict between “old” and “new” 
methods, but between alternative “new” approaches. I will 
often be articulating differences between two studies, both 
of which might be regarded as problematical because both 
depart from conventional methods and concerns. Since the 
new approaches depend on expertise not thoroughly cul- 
tivated by art history, the proper use of a method, as well 
as the validity of its ends, may not be obvious. The meth- 
ods in question (it is often a case of new vocabularies that 
in turn facilitate novel interpretations) result from ex- 
changes with other disciplines and have not yet become the 
accepted tools of the trade. 

The nineteenth century should probably not be defined 


3I will use terms such as “synecdoche” in this essay. One of the most 
succinct and yet subtle guides to the use of the “four master tropes” — 
metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, irony — is Hayden White, Metahis- 
tory: The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe, Balti- 
more, 1973, 31-38. For entry into the history of rhetoric and of semiotics, 
see Tzvetan Todorov, Theories of the Symbol, transl. Catherine Porter, 
Ithaca, 1982. 


4] have given precedence to publications of the last four or five years, 
and only occasionally do I cite works predating 1980. I have concentrated 
on studies of French painting and sculpture, the area most familiar -0 me; 
work in this area has the advantage of displaying a full spectrum of schol- 
arly interests and methods. (I have not, however, included studies focused 
on the art of the period of the French Revolution or the Napoleoniz era). 
British art, another area of extensive publication, has received a seccndary 
emphasis. Studies of American and other non-European art, as well as 
publications dealing entirely with the medium of architecture, are not 
covered by this review. 

In addition to considering books of obvious importance, I have chosen 
either to discuss or to mention groups of related studies that define the 
scope of scholarship in a given area of intensive research or speculation. 
I must emphasize that this review both profits and suffers from a severe 


as a perd. It is instead part of one, part of the modern 
period. As historians, we usually presume to view this early 
modern culture from a distance, as objective observers; yet 
most everything about it appears very familiar, close at 
hand. W= recognize in its outlines the forms of our cities, 
social organizations, economic exchanges, and etiquettes. 
We sense so much continuity with this particular part of 
the past chat we speculate freely on the personal motiva- 
tions of artists of the time; we assume that we understand 
their wo-ld and would know how to think and feel in it. 
This conzinuity not only has the character of a family tie 
(there ar2 people living today whose parents were citizens 
of the nmeteenth century) but is also the product of an 
overwhe-ming residue of intellectual and material produc- 
tion — what the historian calls “documentation.” 

The amount of documentary evidence that remains from 
this age >f mass media, massive bureaucracy, and seem- 
ingly compulsive record-keeping (an aspect of the conver- 
sion of traditional activities into progressive sciences) is as- 
tounding, Perhaps there is a limit to the number of artists’ 
letters, c-itical reviews, sales records, and even police rec- 
ords that will be found. With new methods and interests, 
however new wellsprings of documentation are tapped; 
this is especially evident in the work of art historians ori- 
ented toward social and political history. Always, then, 
there is more relevant information than can be mastered, 
and chote becomes critical. The ironist might argue that 
with so much fine documentation to choose from, one can 
prove waatever one desires. But theory and methodolog- 
ical reflection become the controls. Because of this, the ten- 
sions anc. debates in the “new” art history are likely to re- 
volve around questions of method and purpose (and 
politics) -ather than questions of fact. 


Totalizaton and Multiplicity 

If there are differences among the scholars, are we simply 
experiencing a healthy pluralism? To say so would be to 
avoid any critical account of the situation at hand. Let me 
instead introduce the prejudice of a certain opposition that 


economy wath regard to what is mentioned and what is not. In concen- 
trating on types and modes, I have necessarily excluded many important 
studies (even from those few areas which I discuss in some depth); con- 
versely, my inclusion of a given study does not imply that I think it more 
rewarding han those works I fail to mention. Works are sometimes in- 
cluded beczuse they are unusual, with no judgment of merit intended. 
For the fullrange of literature on a given subject, standard bibliographic 
sources areto be consulted, as well as many of the books cited in this 
review, whsch have extensive bibliographies. However, my own experi- 
ence indica es that such sources are rarely complete and are often erratic; 
shelf-readirz in a good library may be an essential complement, along 
with word >f mouth. 


5 A sign of the expansion of the discipline: two scholars, quite indepen- 
dently, have recently delved into the statistical studies of the Belgian 
Adolphe Quetelet (this is telling since Quetelet is far less universally known 
than, say, Comte, Galton, or Durkheim). Interest in Quetelet is part of 
an art-histcrical investigation of the representation of “evidence” itself. 
See Aaron Sheon, “Parisian Social Statistics: Gavarni,'Le Diable a Paris,’ 
and Early Fealism,” Art Journal, xLIv, 1984, 143; and Allan Sekula, “The 
Body and te Archive,” October, xxx1x, 1986, 19-24. 


will facilita e say = ructuring and assessing activity in the 
field. I will vz2e o=totalizing art-historical accounts on the 
one hand, «rc. om the other hand, of accounts of multi- 
plicity. I w3a 0 svoid any categorical evaluation of in- 
dividual stul e ch=racterized one way or the other, yet my 
chosen terms ace n=t “neutral”; they cannot escape the con- 
notations that current debates bring to them. Today, few 
would admit t the aim of to:alization, except perhaps in 
the sense œ t-e comprehensiveness appropriate to the 
oeuvre cata>22e. Sarely, few feel that interpretation should 
be closed of c- fizalized.ć Yet, the manner in which one 
argues the cas2 fo- interpretation can still be “totalizing” 
(and here tEe ampEasant, cognate ring of “totalitarian” is 
evoked). i 

The totaLzirz ast-historical account often, but not al- 
ways, emplcy.sa “pusitivistic” method (this term may sound 
just as pejo-etrse = “totalizing”). The positivist tends to 
trust empirical evEence and to pursue it relentlessly; he 
may also bea -elatiist, accepting empirical data from dis- 
parate sourc2 are. weighing one body of information 
against anofh2 . O-e way or another, the positivist will set 
things in osde- A positivist history narrates a story of 
change, gro vii. development, progress — all aspects of a 
perceived ccr#-nuit-. Positivists (as the word is used today) 
engage in a -Letori= of objectivity; they argue as if factual 
documentat or is t= final arbiter, neglecting the historian- 
observer's owm no-vations, interests, and capacities in as- 
sessing the m2-ninz of empirical data. The certainty that 
positivist m2th>d Slows in its relatively straightforward 
assessment =f ~sid=nce would seem to interfere with any 
effective critiqu= o-ideology (this is another loaded term; 
I will return tc it). 

If we recare a tendency to shun being labeled total- 
izing or posiiv=t, w= will net be surprised by the frequency 
of claims to niepreive multiplicity.” Current methods and 
modes of clussdicafon discourage any attempt to recon- 
stitute the nm=-2en—= century as a historical period of ob- 
vious integrity. ins-sad, the scholar engages a multiplicity 
of social, p~wlifzal, and intellectual discourses; and this 
complexity ihabits -he construction of a totalizing narra- 
tive. Fred Gran acd Griselda Pollock are among many 


é For example, faan J.sv, writing a history of the concept of totality in 
marxist theory «v=re i tends to connote positive values such as coher- 
ence and fulfillmerd, e<sresses concern that his own text not totalize: 
“Although writ 2a =r a Sistorian, this study does not aspire to the status 
of a ‘definitive’ «>_< ora past phenomenon, foreclosing all further dis- 
cussion” (Marxsr1=nd Wtality: The Adventures of a Concept from Lu- 
kács to Habermas, Zerk-ey, 1984, 15). Hans-Georg Gadamer (Truth and 
Method, trans] zancu., Mew York, 1975) has been an especially influential 
guide to non-cofal._zng v ws of history. This attitude has been encouraged 
also by poststrwc<zlist and deconstructionist writing (the later Michel 
Foucault, the lazz L-lar= Barthes, Jacques Derrida). For recent advocacy 
of a form of tot@izz on marxist troping of poststructuralism), see Jame- 
son (as in n. 2. 1920, 2-54. On recent complications with regard to 
“totality,” also -e2 Terr Eagleton, “Marxism, Structuralism, and Post- 
structuralism,” Dez tic= xv, 4, 1985, 2-12. 

? For example, tae entiment is evident in Linda Nochlin, “The Imaginary 
Orient,” Art in wirtaica, xxi, May, 1933, 118-31, 187-91; Nochlin argues 
against positio “tesed --n the notion of art history as a positive rather 
than a critical disci.» ine" {p. 189). 
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who seek to destabilize traditional historical accounts. With 
regard to Gauguin's paintings of life in Brittany, they in- 
trocuce factors of the social and economic development of 
that region, which they in turn relate to the signification 
by costume of social class and role. This does not lead to 
a definitive interpretation of Gauguin’s imagery, but signals 
a conflict between historical discourses and ideologies, both 
in the nineteenth century itself and on the part of the au- 
thors, who are reviewing narrative histories written by their 
peers. Here and elsewhere, expository “coherence” and 
narrative continuity in traditional art histories come under 
attack as devices that mask the conflict of truly hetero- 
geneous forces.’ Indeed, for the advocate of multiplicity, 
the surface of an artwork becomes a kind of battleground, 
and if it “reflects” anything, that mirror-image will lack the 
totality of classical harmony. Hence, along with the new 
multiplicity comes a corresponding loss of interest in es- 
tablishing whether the formal features of a given master- 
work are fully resolved; instead, works of formal tension, 
conflict, and impenetrability become the paradigm cases 
for the new critical methods.” 

The concern for multiplicity is linked to the enlargement 
of art history's purview so that the grid of its interests ap- 
proaches that of its parent discipline, history. The tradi- 
tional varieties of professional historian — social, political, 
cultural, intellectual, economic — now find their counter- 
parts within art history. Many younger scholars argue that 
investigation of a broadly conceived historical context was 
usually lacking in the work of their predecessors. It should 
be remembered, however, that the definition of historical 
“context” has always varied and is itself an indication of 
interests: for the biographer, context may mean only what 
an artist saw or where he sold his works; for the social 
histcrian, it may mean what was available to be seen or 
which market strategies were to be exploited; and for cer- 
tain semiologists and certain marxists, the study of context 
may involve determining what modes of seeing were op- 
erative at a given time and in a given representation, and 
what communicative social relations could be signified 
through a given mode of artistic production and exchange. 

A kind of formalistic multiplicity characterizes some of 


8 Fred Orton and Griselda Pollock, “Les données bretonnantes: La prairie 
de [la] représentation,” Art History, 111, 1980, 314-44. The context is a 
critique of the Royal Academy exhibition of 1979 (London), “Post Impres- 
sionism: Cross-Currents in European Painting,” and its catalogue. 


? David Solkin reveals such an attitude when he prefers a Constable of 
“inconsistencies” to “the old Constable, that coherent figure whose work 
develcped inexorably . . .” (“Review Article: The Battle of the Books; or, 
the Gentleman Provok'd — Different Views on the History of British Art,” 
Art Bulletin, uxvu, 1985, 511). ; 


10 For example, a painting by Degas is appreciated for its “means of graphic 
and painterly definition of surface and form [being] disassembled, trans- 
formed into a constitutive field that will not hold together” (Carol M. 
Armstrong, “Edgar Degas and the Representation of the Female Body,” 
in Susan Rubin Suleiman, ed., The Female Body in Western Culture, Cam- 
bridge. MA, 1986, 235). Also see the way in whick Timothy J. Clark 
investigates and interprets Manet’s Olympia (“Preliminaries to a Possible 
Treatment of ‘Olympia’ in 1865,” Screen, xx1, 1, 1980, 18-41). 
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the most challenging of recent studies. The conception of 
the individual work of art, as a pictorial representation, 
has expanded to the point where exclusion of traditional 
motivating forces (from success to self-expression) is pos- 
sible; and this does not narrow the range of interpretation, 
but widens it. For the semiologist or the poststructuralist, 
interpretation can proceed in terms of how a given rep- 
resentation works to create the “meaning” that it has, 
meaning that may depend on how the representation seems 
to demand a certain pattern of observation, and even of 
interpretation. Such analysis of a work need not seek out 
pictorial sources as limiting factors (they can be thought 
of as fluid references), nor need it rely on biographical data, 
nor pursue artistic intentions. The semiological construc- 
tion of meaning may seem unfocused and even passive, 
unguided by any forceful artistic “genius,” and finally only 
the product of a scholar's dispassionate “reading.” It can, 
however, be activated by insertion into psychological or 
sociological discourses. In addition, the perceived structure 
of a work can be related to a particular mode of con- 
sciousness — a mode of structuring reality — specific to a 
historical moment. (Examples of such interpretive practices 
will be discussed below.) 

So the field of nineteenth-century studies, and perhaps 
all of art history, is undergoing a shift in orientatiori. For 
those who approve (I include myself), it would be preten- 
tious and premature to label this a paradigm change (with 
reference to Thomas Kuhn) or an epistemological break 
(Michel Foucault).!! At the same time, this reorientation is 
probably something more substantial than a fashion, al- 
though it is certainly fashionable, so much so that it has 
rapidly produced a set of clichés as thoroughly unprovoc- 
ative and undialectical as those it displaces. Avoid closure 
and totalization at all cost! Many feel that the satisfaction 
traditionally taken in closing off an artistic career (the 


1 On paradigm change, see Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, Chicago, 1970. Among French writers, epistemological 
breaks (and historical discontinuities) are associated with the recognition 
that an ideological framework, now transcended, was either false in detail 
or falsely totalizing (in this tradition, see Gaston Bachelard, La formation 
de l'esprit scientifique, Paris, 1938; and Louis Althusser, For Marx, transl. 
Ben Brewster, New York, 1970, 166-68). For Michel Foucault, historical 
discontinuity becomes a principle (see The Archaeology of Knowledge, 
transl. A.M. Sheridan Smith, New York, 1972; and “Nietzsche, Geneal- 
ogy, History,” Language, Counter-Memory, Practice, transl. Donald E 
Bouchard and Sherry Simon, Ithaca, 1977, 139-64). 


32 For the most part, I will not deal individually with comprehensive oeuvre 
catalogues, monographs on a single artist, biographies, or general ov- 
erviews. In making this exclusion, I do not imply that these four genzes 
of art history are without problems worth discussion. However, in re- 
lation to recent works oriented toward social history or semiological anal- 
ysis, these four bodies of scholarship appear relatively uncontroversial. 
Let me note at least that there continues to be substantial activity in these 
areas of indispensable research. See, e.g., among recent oeuvre cata- 
logues: Philippe Brame and Theodore Reff, Degas et son oeuvre, A Sup- 
plement, New York, 1984; Sue Welsh Reed and Barbara Stern Shapiro, 
;3 Edgar De Degas: The Painter as Printmaker, Boston, 1984; Marie-Madeleine 
i Aubrui> “Henri Lehmann, 1814-1882, 2 vols., Paris, 1984; Martin Butlin 
and:EvelyriJoll, The Paintings of ].M.W. Turner, rev. ed., 2 vols., New 
Haven, 1984; Graber Reynolds, The Later Paintings and Drawings of 


oeuvre catalogue, the biography, the fixing of an artist's 
place in the grand scheme of period development) must be 
denied.* Accordingly, there is a tendency now, I think, to 
substitute synchronic studies for diachronic ones, to focus 
on a moment in history rather than on a broad period of 
development (development suggests continuity, coherent 
change, totalization), Synchronic studies can take the form 
of a multifaceted structural analysis of a single object or 
group of related objects, as well as working by means of 
comparison, say, relating a French critical attitude to a Ger- 
man one, or a set of images to a body of political rhetoric 
or to documents of social conflict. 

Synchronic interpretation often falls into the totalizing 
trap (if it is one) of seeing a configuration of reality that 
has been constituted in one discourse mirrored in another, 
contemporaneous one. A classic example of this is to see 
the increased tempo of modern urban life mirrored in the 
sketchy surface of a late nineteenth-century painting, or to 
see a divisive politics reflected in a fragmented composi- 
tion. We invoke a more subtle version of this kind of ho- 
mology or mirror phenomenon whenever we assume that 
a work of art is a less complex and more transparent form 
of representation than the set of social relations it may pic- 
ture; this attitude, however pragmatic, merely appraises 
the work of art as a known quantity to be exchanged for 
a “reality” that requires explanation. And yet, to begin with 
more knowledge of the historical moment than of the par- 
ticular work can also result in a mirroring — we find in 
the work exactly what we already know of the context. 
Mirroring is hard to avoid because it is the most convenient 
mechanism of explanation: the unknown is simply illu- 
minated in terms of the known. This habit is unproductive 
because it takes the critical mind back to where it started; 
its end is static equivalence rather than disequilibrium. Mir- 
roring is less likely to occur when we play one world of 


John Constable, 2 vols., New Haven, 1984; John Rewald, Paul Cézanne: 
The Watercolors, Boston, 1983; Lee Johnson, The Paintings of Eugène 
Delacroix: A Critical Catalogue, 4 vols., Oxford, 1981-86; Daniel Wil- 
denstein, Claude Monet, biographie et catalogue raisonné, 4 vols., Lau- 
sanne, 1974-85. In addition to oeuvre catalogues, long-awaited collections 
of documents have appeared. See, e.g., Janine Bailly-Herzberg, ed., Cor- 
respondance de Camille Pissarro, 1, 1865-1885, Paris, 1980, and 11, 1886- 
1890, Paris, 1986; Victor Merlhés, ed., Correspondance de Paul Gauguin, 
1, 1873-1888, Paris, 1984; Norman Kelvin, ed., The Collected Letters of 
William Morris, 1, 1848-1880, Princeton, 1984. In the area of the mon- 
ograph, see, e.g., John Gage, J.M.W. Turner: “A Wonderful Range of 
Mind," New Haven, 1987; Malcolm Cormack, Constable, New York, 1986; 
Michael Wentworth, James Tissot, Oxford, 1984; Reinhold Heller, Munch: 
His Life and Work, Chicago, 1984; and Lorenz E.A. Eitner, Géricauli: His 
Life and Work, London, 1983. Among the most ambitious biographies, 
see Richard Dorment, Alfred Gilbert, New Haven, 1985; and Roy 
McMullen, Degas: His Life, Times, and World, Boston, 1984. With regard 
to general overviews, see, e.g., Lorenz Eitner, An Outline of 19th Century 
European Painting: From David through Cézanne, New York, 1987; H.W. 
Janson, 19th-Century Sculpture, New York, 1985; Robert Rosenblum and 
H.W. Janson, 19th-Century Art, New York, 1984; Benedict Read, Vic- 
torian Sculpture, New Haven, 1982; Jean Clay, Romanticism, transl. Dan- 
iel Wheeler and Craig Owen, Secaucus, 1981; and William Vaughan, Ger- 
man Romantic Painting, New Haven, 1980. 


representation off =gainst another, allowing each to con- 
figure the char. e need not regard the formal organi- 
zation of a aax a: reflecting any single phenomenon or 
related meanzs (vorks are polysemous), yet we can still 
view the reprasent=ion as the product of a historical con- 
text that it s elf actively determining. This is to admit 
reciprocal car, or rather a spiralling effect, into our 
interpretaticr 

Let us say tan that the historian can avoid the totalizing 
correspondecs of mirroring by continuously substituting 
one interpre-tr=mcle for another: he can assume a known 
social worle and se it to illuminate the mysteries of a 
painting (asvt=n a depicted costume is identified or a ges- 
ture specifie. bur he can just as freely view the painting 
as an entry r-- th= unknown structure of the world it de- 
picts. Yet this = al. done under a control. The researcher's 
choice(s) of frame >f analysis — say, diachronic or syn- 
chronic, cr >==ct-=riented or context-oriented (there are a 
great many >er cooices to be made) — will limit the kinds 
of structures =-d analogies to be perceived. Furthermore, 
any chosen stmuctezal frame will itself function ideologi- 
cally (as an 1-efletive, governing set of ideas); and it will 
act as an irtecal cause of the interpretation that the re- 
searcher atta ==. (Thus, methods assert values and inter- 
ests; they lead =nl> to the “truths” the researcher is willing 
to accept.) Needles to say, it is difficult both to operate 
as an interpreti oi history, committed to multiplicity, and 
to recogniz: = th= same time the potential for positivist 
(ideological :m*alization in one's own method. The times, 
however, cell sar is uncanny ability. 

Now, it will =er. on balance, that I am privileging mul- 
tiplicity of intespreation over univocal interpretation, and 
the valuing of the open or undecided account over the 
totalized or =.c=ed =ccount. But, clearly, both multiplicity 
and totalizazi:- caz be profitable ends; the former attitude 
tends towar1--e c-tical and speculative, the latter toward 
the definitiva. Prok=ms of chronology and provenance bear 
definitivenese ~ell whereas questions of meaning do not, 
even when >2¢ed n undisputed data. When we turn to 
any given a-ea af e-t-historical investigation, we are likely 
to encounte ‘»—die guided by each of the two orientations; 
in many ways Dey will enrich and complement each other, 
althcugh th:s zay aot be recognized by the opposing par- 
ties. Let me L-e uz a few such studies in relation to each 
other, withcvi indtating much in the way of an evaluation 


13 Michel Foucault has — sually been read as an advocate of what I here 
refer to under :te ambella term “multiplicity.” In his historical studies, 
Foucault actively zsist-lassification by displaying positivistic arrays of 
documentatior ar 1-he-treating such material more like a mass of willful 
interpretation th= like reliable primary evidence. Speaking through 
Nietzsche, he cate the “the traditional devices for constructing a com- 
prehensive view = his>ry and for retracing the past as a patient and 
continuous derek =mest must be systematically dismantled. . . . The 
world we knoz isnot mis ultimately simple configuration where events 
are reduced to .c=r.-:ua= their essential traits, their final meaning, or their 
initial and fine] value. Dn the contrary, it is a profusion of entangled 
events” (“Nietzse =, Ge sealogy, History” [as in n. 11], 153, 155). 


14 There is itory zere ace those who advocate multiplicity disapprove 
of “privileging” va uing one thing in relation to another according to an 
absolute hierarck. 
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of their ultimate quality or usefulness.“ My purpose is 
rather to characterize the dynamic of a particular field of 
investigation. 


Van Gogh from Outside and from Inside 

The topic is Vincent van Gogh, whose case is a matter 
of the most public record. The details of this painter's daily 
movements and thoughts are better known than those of 
any of his painter contemporaries, largely because of the 
preservation of many of his letters, which amount to a 
diary and aself-analysis. Yet, as the exemplary “mad” mod- 
ern genius, Van Gogh must by definition remain a mystery, 
even while he is our best-known artist. Genius itself is a 
vexing notion and is better explained by theories than by 
facts. Nevertheless, our culture has such an investment in 
Van Gogh that any new documentation of his life or art 
seems significant, as if the troubles of theory could be 
shunted aside as long as facts continue to accumulate. 

One gets just this sense from the rhetoric of two exhi- 
bition catalogues written by Ronald Pickvance.!” By re- 
considering the artist’s letters and adding new documen- 
tation, sometimes from less than obvious sources, 
Pickvance adjusts the chronology of existing documents on 
a scale that ranges from “significant” to “radical” to “more 
radical” (his words); yet his refinements remain minor 
enough to have meaning only to those with the most spe- 
cialized knowledge of Van Gogh’s artistic biography. The 
mystery of Van Gogh was not generated by the lack of such 
refinements, nor will it be much affected by their inclusion 
within art history. The evidence for many of Pickvance’s 
“more radical” changes comes from one of the nineteenth 
century’s positivist legacies, the meteorological report, a 
factual document that exudes authority. By consulting a 
weekly Arles newspaper, Pickvance identifies precisely 
those rainy days of 1888 to which Van Gogh referred in 
specific letters.1* At one point, however, the hard evidence 
of weather reports leads beyond chronology. It allows 
Pickvance to reach a quite moving conclusion with regard 
to the famous dispute between Van Gogh and Gauguin dur- 
ing the latter’s visit to Arles. Here a new fact enters highly 
mythologized terrain: “During that ‘dark’ period from 19 
to 23 December [1888], it rained day and night. .. . The 
already fragile relationship between [Van Gogh and Gau- 
guin] must surely have worsened in the enforced confine- 
ment of the Yellow House. A contributory factor in the 


15 This last point has been argued by Linda Nochlin in response to a study 
she regards as positivistically reductive: “This approach assumes that there 
is one ‘correct’ meaning for every painting . . . It is as though notions like 
‘multivalence,’ ‘polysemy,' or ‘ambiguity’ had never existed” (“Letters: De- 
gas’ Young Spartans Exercising,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1986, 486). 


16 Nor do I wish to imply that the works mentioned are the most important. 
ones on the subject. In citing the various studies, I have avoided qualifying 
them with words such as “careful,” “innovative,” or “remarkable,” how- 
ever impressive they may be. As for the word “brilliant,” it is now so 
overemployed that it rings with irony. 


17 Ronald Pickvance, Van Gogh in Arles, New York, 1984; idem, Van>- 
Gogh in Saint-Rémy and Auvers, New York, 1986. E 


18 Pickvance, Van Gogh in Arles (as in n. 17), 260-63. 
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collapse of Van Gogh's dream of a studio in the South could 
well have been this incessant rain.” 

What is significant here is that, given the highly my- 
thologized story of Van Gogh's psychological war with 
Gauguin and his subsequent self-mutilation, Pickvance 
aims to demythologize, to find out what really happened.” 
He seeks previously unknown facts, the “truth” behind the 
myth. The alternative approach is to investigate the “truth” 
that the myth itself creates. The scholar who takes the al- 
ternative route analyzes the image of Van Gogh and his 
oeuvre as we know it and seeks to understand the condi- 
tions that produced this “knowledge” and how those con- 
ditions and this myth affect us. The first approach pictures 
history as a particular sequence of events leading toward 
Van Gogh's paintings, as objects in need of an explanation. 
The second approach conceives history as a course of events 
extending from those art objects toward our present state 
of mind, by way of the intervention of our culture’s ac- 
cumulated understanding (or misunderstanding). To ex- 
tend this opposition, we can regard the first kind of study 
as directed at the past, and the second as directed at the 
present. (I would argue that both are directed at the pres- 
ent, but only the latter self-consciously so.) 

I have made the opposition between the two historical 
attitudes simple, but identifying specific studies with one 
or the other is not. Like visual illusions, one history puts 
another in a certain perspective. Albert Boime writes very 
differently from Ronald Pickvance, but both belong in the 
same category in relation to authors I will go on to discuss. 
In an essay centered on Van Gogh's Starry Night (1889), 
Boime utilizes astronomical calculations (a higher kind of 
weather report) to conclude that the features of this paint- 
ing “tally in large part with the actual topographical and 


19 Ibid., 204. Pickvance offers no evidence that the weather actually led 
to the artists’ confinement in the studio. 


20 This strategy is followed also in a precise technical study of the self- 
portrait that Van Gogh presented to Gauguin in 1888; see Vojtéch Jirat- 
Wasiutyfiski and H. Travers Newton, “The Historical Significance of Early 
Damage and Repair to Vincent van Gogh's Self-Portrait Dedicated to Paul 
Gauguin,” in Vojtěch Jirat-Wasiutyfiski et al., Vincent van Gogh's “Self- 
Portrait Dedicated to Paul Gauguin”: An Historical and Technical Study, 
Cambridge, MA, 1984, 3-27. The authors speculate that Van Gogh's self- 
portrait may have been intentionally damaged either by the artist himself, 
by Gauguin, or by Emile Bernard. They apply as much hard evidence to 
the work as possible but await “further clarification of the situation . . . 
as documents are published and other paintings by Vincent'and Gauguin 
are examined more closely” (p. 23). . 


21 Albert Boime, “Van Gogh's Starry Night: A History of Matter and a 
Matter of History,” Arts, Lix, Dec., 1984, 86-103 (quotation, 88); and 
Pickvance, Van Gogh in Saint-Rémy and Auvers (as in n. 17), 103-06. 
Boime's analysis is rejected in principle by Lauren Soth, “Van Gogh's Ag- 
ony,” Art Bulletin, vxvii, 1986, 301, while certain of Boime's details are 
disputed by Charles A. Whitney in a related, sympathetic study, “The 
Skies of Vincent van Gogh,” Art History, 1x, 1986, 351-62. With regard 
to artists’ involvement with natural science, also see Barbara Maria Staf- 
ford, Voyage into Substance: Art, Science, Nature, and the Illustrated 
Travel Account, 1760-1840, Cambridge, MA, 1984; Timothy Mitchell, 
“Caspar David Friedrich's Der Watzmann: German Romantic Landscape 


astronorrical facts at the time [it] was executed.” Boime 
directs this physical identification well beyond Van Gogh's 
painting. He proceeds to associate the artist’s concern for 
scientific modes of observation and analysis with a set of 
secularized religious beliefs that, for others, were integrated 
into the politics of French colonialism. From a reconstruc- 
tion of Van Gogh's astronomical observations, Boime thus 
reconstructs a grand political apparatus that may have mo- 
tivated Van Gogh and certainly motivated others of his 
time. Pickvance, implicitly, rejects Boime’s interpretation 
of Starry Night.” 

Pickvance's mode of analysis addresses traditional bio- 
graphical questions of personal history; Boime operates in 
the arena of national and global history. Yet both have a 
rather like concern for the recovery of a singular picture 
of a lost past. Those who take the opposing historical at- 
titude are more concerned with the hermeneutical interface 
of past and present. Carol Zemel, for instance, investigates 
the development of the Van Gogh legend we have inherited; 
she is cor.cerned not “to select the correct interpretation or 
approach to Van Gogh, but rather to observe the com- 
plexity o: critical motives and values contributing to his 
acclaim.” (Note her acceptance of multiplicity.) But Ni- 
cholas Green, reviewing her book, finds her focus misdi- 
rected sirce she reads all critical accounts of Van Gogh as 
if belonging to a single mode of writing, as if opinions were 
varying while discourse remained the same. Green would 
instead articulate Van Gogh's fitting place within a mul- 
tileveled social construction of the (mythical) artistic in- 
dividual, one who has the ambivalent distinction of rep- 
resenting the abnormal. The form and formation of such 
an individual are to be discerned through a network of in- 
terrelateé discourses, including art history, psychology, and 


Painting and Historical Geology,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1984, 452-64; and 
Kenneth Bendiner, “John Brett's ‘The Glacier of Rosenlaui,’” Art Journal, 
xLIv, 1984, 241-48. 


2 Carol M. Zemel, The Formation of a Legend: Van Gogh Criticism, 1890- 
1920, Ann Arbor, 1980, 154. For an analysis of a single document in the 
Van Gogh dossier, see Patricia Mathews, “Aurier and Van Gogh: Criticism 
and Response,” Art Bulletin, txv111, 1986, 94-104. Also see Patricia Town- 
ley Mathews, Aurier’s Symbolist Art Criticism and Theory, Ann Arbor, 
1986. As a broad study of critical reception, see Elisa Evett, The Critical 
Reception o7 Japanese Art in Late Nineteenth Century Europe, Ann Arbor, 
1982. 

There has been extensive study of critical practices and traditions, much 
of it the werk of literary historians with a concern for art history. See, 
e.g., Neil Flax, “Fiction Wars of Art,” Representations, vu, Summer, 1984, 
1-25; Michele Hannoosh, “The Poet as Art Critic: Laforgue’s Aesthetic 
Theory,” Modern Language Review, txxna, 1984, 553-69; Elizabeth K. 
Helsinger, Ruskin and the Art of the Beholder, Cambridge, MA, 1982 (for 
more on Ruskin, see the omnibus review by Patrick Connor, “Ruskin 
Redivivus,” Art History, vi, 1984, 498-504); Sima Godfrey, “Baudelaire’s 
Windows,” L'esprit créateur, xxu, Winter, 1982, 83-100; and Joan Un- 
gersma Halperin, Félix Fénéon and the Language of Art Criticism, Ann 
Arbor, 198C. For a discussion of problems associated with the study of 
art criticism and of the relation of text to image, see Jean-Paul Bouillon, 
“Mise au pcint théorique et méthodologique,” Revue d'histoire littéraire, 
Lxxx, 1980, 880-99. 


education.” Th: ap_roaches of Zemel and Green however 
alike, differ when sen from Green's perspective in that one 
fosters the creation =f a continuous narrative (as when the 
history of an ic2a .. traced, the variousness of its mani- 
festations notw=hstanding), while the other accommodates 
the discontinuitzes of conflicting discourses. An implication 
of Green's pos:ton ~e does not pursue it) is that zhe actual 
writing of art Listor. must somehow signal the play of such 
forces in its ow1 dizourse. Griselda Pollock, or her part, 
acts on an aspect this literary problem: “I have called 
the artist either VG or Van Gogh, switching be ween the 
two, rather arf:ra—ly I am aware, but as an aîtempt to 
distance myselfirox. the artist...” 

So Van Gogtstučes divide, and divide, and divide. We 
can distinguish &:0sewho document (Pickvance aad Boime) 
from those whe stu=y documents (Zemel and Green) from 
those who also study the very document they v rite (Pol- 
lock). (These classif=ations are not necessarily stable, for 
the scholars mar assame different positions in ther various 
publications. Zack position has its own points Df intense 
reflection; amo rg Hem, explicit reflection on cne's own 
writing is the le=t common. And another kind of reflection 
is virtually nor=xis=nt: why is it that so manr of us (I 
include myself) «conikinue to find Van Gogh's pamntings so 
moving, even a we-egister our distaste for the Yan Gogh 
culture industry or debunk the concept of geraus? This 
question may :rdice e a more difficult problem than find- 
ing the facts cf the Van Gogh past or counterecting the 
forces of the Ven Gogh myth. Are we able to counteract 
the paintings -tems-lves? Do they operate outside their 
mythology, orrot? "Vhy do these canonical wor=s remain 
centrally located in vur collective cultural consciousness 
even as we sha=e cf layers of ideological accumulation 
(such as the old =rt E stories and their mystificatiens — or, 
to use the posi:iist= term for it, their falsehoods)? Is this 
the failure of cur crEique, or the triumph of Vam Gogh? 


“Realism,” or the M--aning of the “Aesthetic” 

We could cal- upan notions of taste and qualty to ex- 
plain the powe- =f Van Gogh’s art, but, as a more “critical” 
alternative, we En icstead claim that his paintings are pro- 
nounced exam>=es œ a historical form of “realism,” one 
that still deeply =ffexs us. This possibility is suggested (in 
a roundabout way) by the arguments of Charles Rosen and 
Henri Zerner ia =hei= Romanticism and Realism: The My- 
thology of Ninz-xen-a-Century Art, a book that = a series 


23 Nicholas Green, “Art —istory and the Construction of Individuality,” 
Oxford Art Jcurncl, v1, = 1983, 30-82. Green argues that th marketing 
of Van Gogh capi:= zed on an emerging 19th-century practce of iden- 


tifying series of woes (lundscapes especially) with artistic personalities; - 


he takes up relatec mat@rs in “Dealing in Temperaments Economic 
Transformaticn of te A-Sstic Field in France during the Second Half of 
the Nineteenth Cent=ry,” Art History, x, 1987, 59-78. 


24 Griselda Pellock, “Ar-sts Mythologies and Media Genius, Madness 
and Art History” = (pi=ctuation)], Screen, xx1, 3, 1980, 5¢. 


2 For example, in a_ater <ssay, Zemel argues that Van Goghs images of 
weavers “disclose ir uns=tling gap at the intersection of personal expe- 
rience and cultural eolc=y” — in other words, there is sor=thing of a 
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of reviews, mostly of exhibitions and exhibition catalogues. 
Rosen and Zerner reflect on how the ideological configu- 
rations of history operate, but they resort to a concept that 
may seem out of place given their purpose — “aesthetic 
interest.” To introduce this notion into such a context is 
rather daring since aesthetic quality is usually the concern 
of those who would isolate the artwork from the contin- 
gencies of history. Most recent, critically oriented studies 
have sought to eliminate “aesthetic interest” as an inde- 
pendent determining factor of the significance of a work. 
Yet Rosen and Zerner introduce the notion at a crucial mo- 
ment, just after they have offered a comprehensive tripar- 
tite definition of realism. 

According to Rosen and Zerner, nineteenth-century real- 
ism (they would capitalize the word) entails, first, a lib- 
eration from pictorial rhetoric and idealizing formulas; sec- 
ond, the distancing of such rhetoric, to the extent that it 
appears at all, by means of explicit quotation or parody; 
and third, “the acceptance of trivial, banal material.” The 
authors conclude that “if contemporary life was to be rep- 
resented with its banality, ugliness, and mediocrity undis- 
torted, unromanticized, then the aesthetic interest had to 
be shifted from the objects represented to the means of rep- 
resentation. This is the justification of the indissoluble tie 
of mid-nineteenth-century Realism to art for art's sake.’ 
This formulation is powerful; it has the advantage of ex- 
plaining much that the nineteenth-century scholar would 
already recognize, but probably not so clearly. Rosen and 
Zerner reach this point by reading the commentary of a 
literary artist on his own “realist” practice, Flaubert. Their 
analysis stems from testimony (documentation, Flaubert’s 
letters) read as a reflection on a controlled making; hence, 
their conclusion can cite “aesthetic interest” since it is not 
exclusively their own interest but oné of the encoded terms 
of the discourse that controls the historical reality they 
investigate. 

Flaubert's position, like that of Rosen and Zerner, may 
come down to a few sentences, but it is not simple. I will 
rephrase it this way: Flaubert’s realism entails a kind of 
irony. a distancing of the writer's form from his subject 
matter. His direct representation of the world he observes 
— without conventional rhetoric, idealization, or com- 
mentary — expresses both that world and the artist's own 
distance from it; since the aesthetic quality is in the rep- 
resentation, and not in the subject matter, this distinction 
(or distance) becomes itself the “commentary” of the artist. 


conflict of discourses. See Carol Zemel, “The ‘Spook’ in the Machine: Van 
Gogh's Pictures of Weavers in Brabant,” Art Bulletin, txvi1, 1985, 126. 
Also see Griselda Pollock, “Stark.Encounters: Modern Life and Urban 
Work in Van Gogh's Drawings of the Hague 1881-83,” Art History, vi, 
1983, 330-58; and Linda Nochlin, “Van Gogh, Renouard, and the Weav- 
ers’ Crisis in Lyon: The Status of a Social Issue in the Art of the Later 
Nineteenth Century,” in Moshe Barasch and Lucy Freeman Sandler, eds., 
Art the Ape of Nature: Studies in Honor of H.W. Janson, New York, 
1981, 669-88. 


26 Charles Rosen and Henri Zerner, Romanticism and Realism: The My- 
thology of Nineteenth-Century Art, New York, 1984, 147-50 (emphasis 
added). ° 
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Why is it that this distance implies a realism? The real is 
always something to observe, and its objective reality re- 
quires a corresponding subjectivity on the part of the artist 
who encounters it — in short, the marked aesthetic quality 
of a representation, evidence of subjectivity, also becomes 
evidence of reality observed, or what we might call the 
resistance of reality. Thus, the painting of Courbet, through 
its pronounced idiosyncratic brushwork alone, can signify 
“realism” in a threefold manner: first, it is a personalized 
representation of nature; second, it is itself constituted of 
evidently resistant matter, thick paint; third, it stands in 
opposition to the transparent polish of an academic manner 
(academic art gives no sign of an encounter with reality 
and hence may represent only a dream or an illusion).”” 

Put this way, the realism associated with Flaubert and 
Courbet amounts to a curious inversion of the more 
familiar notion that a lack of rhetoric and deliberative com- 
mentary would lead to the aesthetic ideal of artistic im- 
mediacy, as well as to a true picture of reality arising from 
such direct unbiased vision. Realism as immediacy (im- 
mediacy of access, so to speak) entails a utopian harmony, 
a lack of differentiation between artist and nature. On the 
contrary, Flaubert's position — and the avant-garde paint- 
ing practice associated with it — indicates that all realist 
representation must be ironical, distanced. This practice 
‘contrasts with a realistic representation of “things as they 
are,” brought about as if the author were absent. Put more 
directly: in the case of Flaubert (and the kind of realism 
that Rosen and Zerner describe), all interpretations must 
start with what can be called the “aesthetic” factor, linked 
to both the art object and its maker. (Semiologists will 
translate this “aesthetic” element into the “play” of the sig- 
nifier — the articulated realm of techniques, imagery, pic- 
torialness. Their analyses thereby escape connotations of 
connoisseurship, judgments of taste, and a cuit of genius, 
to which Rosen and Zerner might be susceptible.) 

We are now in sight of the major point of contention 


27 | have expanded on what Rosen and Zerner suggest. For the corre- 
sponding passages, see ibid., 146, 222-29. For a similar, but more technical 
analysis of realism in terms of “transparency” (the suppression of differ- 
ence between painted signifier and external referent) and “opacity” (the 
assertion of such difference), see Michel Thévoz, L’académisme et ses fan- 
tasmes, Paris, 1980, esp. 123-27. Thévoz profits from the use of semi- 
ological and linguistic categories. Also see Philippe Junod, Transparence 
et opacité: Essai sur les fondements théoriques de l'art moderne, Lausanne, 
1976. Many recent theoretical discussions of the realism of both texts and 
images have referred to Roland Barthes’ now classic essay, “L'effet de réel,” 
Communications, xt, 1968, 84-89. 


28 Significantly, Anne M. Wagner argues that Courbet's later landscape 


paintings — those of simplified, formulaic “effect” (effet), in which the 


technique connotes naturalism and immediacy without challenging the 
viewer — should be regarded as debased versions of his more genuine 
art. Courbet produced such works for a ready market (“Courbet’s Land- 
scapes and Their Market,” Art History, rv, 1981, 410-31). In short, we 
might say that these Courbets offer no resistance. 


within recent literature on realist art: the “aesthetic” realm 
of artist c resistance, according to many of the studies that 
Rosen and Zerner review, is what the bulk of realist art 
singular-y avoids. For Albert Boime, Gabriel Weisberg, and 
others, realism is defined primarily in terms of stylistic fea- 
tures so easy to understand that attention passes nearly 
immediztely to the depicted subject matter (which is thus 
mirrored). This type of definition encourages a shift of 
scholarl= focus — from a history of (“aesthetic”) represen- 
tation tc a political history viewed through the themes and 
uses of readily intelligible and “meticulously rendered” 
works œ art.” Accordingly, the notion of the “real” in art - 


- becomes politically charged in an obvious way: since realist 


art depicts social conditions with unflinching objectivity, 
any suck picture has propagandistic potential as a comment 
on society independent of the complications of art (inde- 
pendent of all those features which attract Rosen and Zer- 
ner to realist works). And once an image is recognized as 
realist ir its unobtrusive style, it carries the force of the real 
even wten it edits out details or falsifies them. With this 
feature n mind, Albert Boime has investigated the pro- 
pagandistic aspect of realist art during the Second Empire. 
The Empire's realism included “Neo-Greek” paintings in 
which contemporary individuals were shown acting out 
historicel fantasies in modern architectural recreations of 
ancient anvironments — all this as part of a program iden- 
tifying the insecure regime with the grandeur of the past 
but at the very same time “ridiculing the erudite, the aris- 
tocratic. and the classical.” 

For Rosen and Zerner, the interest of realism depends on 
how a vork of art is made and how we respond to it (how 
it feels t read the text or look at the picture); Boime's in- 
terest lies primarily in what is represented and how that 
represertation is used. It would be too reductive to say that 
this ameunts to a difference between interest in form and 
interest in content; both modes of interpretation are con- 
textual, neither really separates form from content, and 


29 Gabriel Weisberg defines 19th-century realism as art that aimed to “reach 
a broad, general public by using images that could be easily understood” 
and that ‘=xamined the commonplaces of everyday life and meticulously 
rendered heir details in order to record the world as each artist saw it” 
(Gabriel E. Weisberg, ed., The European Realist Tradition, Bloomington, 
1982, vii) See the corresponding exhibition catalogue, Gabriel P. Weis- 
berg, The Realist Tradition: French Painting and Drawing 1830-1900, 
Clevelanc 1980. Also see Sylvie Douce de la Salle and Patrick Le Nouéne, 
eds., Exigences de réalisme dans la peinture francaise entre 1830 et 1870, 
Chartres, 1983. 


30 Albert Boime, “The Second Empire's Official Realism,” in Weisberg, 
The Eurozean Realist Tradition (as in n. 29), 86-87. In another context, 
Boime wrtes that by 1865, “realism in painting was increasingly winning 
adherente while simultaneously losing its social consciousness” (Albert 
Boime, Tromas Couture and the Eclectic Vision, New Haven, 1980, 333). 
On the palitical status of various genres of painting during the Second 
Empire, aso see Patricia Mainardi, “The Political Origins of Modernism,” 
Art Jourral, xiv, 1985, 11-17. 


both sides oz f= déaate address the problem of ideology.” 
In addition, -Lee is= mediating third position, represented 
by James Henry Ruth, who. in a study on Courbet, defines 
realism in teme of < articular artistic activity. Rubin writes 
that for Coura tk -realist was “to represent reality as he 
saw it in order to» «ntribute to social progress. A living 
art meant fer Couccet an art that partook organically of 
its own tim: s =n a” that was an actual [and free] partic- 
ipant; to pacapura= Proudhon, in the movement of con- 
temporary sccrty.= Realism, then, can be located in the 
attitude of tne artis and in his purpose. Is there any notion 
that will lir< fhese hree ways of conceiving realist prac- 
tice? (Do I -ctalize here?) It seems that realism is always 
involved in some k-xd of struggle, and is itself a metaphor 
for struggle I7 thx sense articulated by Rubin, this is a 
struggle to 2aricipece in, and for, progress (i.e., history). 
In Boime’s erze, - is a struggle to dominate. And in the 
sense of Reser anz Zerner, realism marks the struggle of 
representation. -hiz = not an effort to make a likeness (that 
would be azecemk5m), but a struggle with reality itself, 
encounterec 1= mar defiritively than when one distances 
oneself (Flaabert's =ct of irony) from the ideological politics 
of everydar .i =, tecing to represent what life is. 


“Realism” ard Mutiplicity in the Catalogue 

At one pin. R==n anc Zerner state provocatively that 
the “Realist Tre dittn” exhibition of 1981 organized by the 
Cleveland Maræur- of Art displayed an “incoherence” that 
“was obvias ce-sidered a positive value,” an incoher- 
ence that resużed om ircluding, as if without selection 
or judgmen:, ‘any hanner of portraying contemporary life 
from 1830 t0 1300.= Yet a counter-argument could be made 
that categ of =y kind do violence to things, which 
appear in taei- “tr: state when simply gathered together 
— thus, the ec»ané=ze of including everything. The dispute 
indicates thet art ~istory presently faces at least one di- 
lemma of the rali it wrizes about. It must decide whether 
selective re 51 erit= “ion can capture history as a continuity, 
in its who21-s '1 kind of synecdochic totalization), or 
whether ore shou strive to collect vast amounts of rep- 
resentatiora <fo-zation, either with the aim of arranging 
it in a deernin= order (totalization again, this time 
metonymic) o7 of searranging this same material in endless 
configurat crs (r-etaphoric multiplicity). This issue re- 


31 For a clearsser=e of —fferences perceived by the participants, see the 
exchange of Etes beeen Boime and Rosen and Zerner, “The Avant- 
Garde and th- A_ader3= An Exchange,” New York Review of Books, 16 
July 1987, 48-49. Soir=argues that identification of ideological content 
is the proper aint cf a~ nistory and that technique is not a reliable gauge 
of it; Rosen 21.4 Zern= counter chat technique may be as telling as any- 
thing else ane arply E st other more obvious markers are no less prob- 
lematic. On he sene- I problem, also see Francis Haskell, “Enemies of 
Modern Art,” Ne- Yc Review of Books, 30 June 1983, 19-25; and Nicos 
Had'inicolao “Zia tE deology of Avant-gardism,” Praxis, v1, 1982, 39- 


70. 
32 James HenyTE.bin “ealism and Social Vision in Courbet & Proudhon, 
Princeton, 153), 31. _- the various problems raised by “realism,” also 


see Griselca 2clitck, Levising or Reviving Realism?,” Art History, vi, 
1984, 359-68. Fida b>-hlin, review of Gabriel P. Weisberg, The Realist 
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mains with us from the nineteenth century. On the one 
hand, a well-chosen image might have the capacity to rep- 
resent the whole of modern life. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, candidates for this distinction included the isolated 
synecdochic fragments of romantic art and the singular ef- 
forts of realist “resistance” (some grand in scale like Cour- 
bet's Atelier, others deceptivély modest like Cézanne's still- 
lifes). On the other hand, an adequate representation of 
modernity might require amassing images in an ency- 
clopedic comprehensiveness — and here, photography 
would have certain advantages over painting and sculpture. 

An encyclopedia is both a totalizing positivist document 
(it contains all knowledge) and a statement of multiplicity 
(this knowledge appears in heterogeneous units). It is com- 
monly noted that museums and their exhibitions are en- 
cyclopedic — we might add that their catalogues have be- 
corre so, too. A catalogue is a special type of book that 
assumes much of the structure of an exhibition (for which, 
as ever, it serves as guide, even when too bulky to carry); 
hence, in many ways, it corresponds to the museum. It 
translates the brute facts of exhibited art objects into com- 
mentary that resembles a continuous narrative simply be- 
cause it is a book that has a sequence of pages (just as the 
exhibition will usually have a numbered sequence of rooms 
and objects, its on-the-spot catalogue). Today the word 
“museum” connotes more than a building housing a col- 
lection of precious objects or curiosities; it refers to an epis- 
temological order of display, presenting heterogeneous data 
under the pretense that through such display an ultimate 
organization and meaning can be discerned. We know from 
the practical experience of arranging objects in a room or 
paragraphs on a page that different meanings emerge with 
each variant ordering. 

There can be no doubt that the exhibition catalogue has 
become an increasingly important outlet for historical 
scholarship. The chief motivating factor here is probably 
economic; major exhibitions are well funded and can be 
accompanied by ambitious book projects. In addition, the 
attendant scholarly production enhances the authority of 
the exhibition as a cultural event. Old art is shown in the 
context of new ideas, or at least new documentation. As a 
result, the historian displaces the critic or belletrist as the 
proper interpreter of artistic displays. 

There are a great many kinds of exhibitions and a cor- 


Tradition, in Burlington Magazine, cxxm, 1981, 263-69; Klaus Gallwitz 
and Klaus Herding, eds., Malerei und Theorie: Das Courbet-Colloquium 
1979, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1980; Nicos Hadjinicolaou et al., eds., “Les 
Réalismes et l'histoire de l'art,” Histoire et critique des arts, nos. 4-5, 1978; 
and Mark W. Roskill, “On Realism in Nineteenth Century Art,” New 
Mezico Studies in the Fine Arts, 111, 1978, 5-12. On the related issue of 
“truth” in 19th-century images (and others), see Mark Roskill and David 
Carrier, Truth and Falsehood in Visual Images, Amherst, 1983. 


33 Rosen and Zerner (as in n. 26), 138. 


34 On the encyclopedia and the museum, see Eugenio Donato, “The Mu- 
seum’s Furnace: Notes Toward a Contextual Reading of Bouvard and Pé- 
cuchet,” in Harari (as in n. 2), 213-38. (This essay has had substantial 
influence on art-historical discussions of the museum.) Also see Stephen 
Barn, The Clothing of Clio: A Study of the Representation of History in — 
Nineteenth-Century Britain and France, Cambridge, 1984, 77-92. 
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responding diversity of publications, which can be sche- 
matized in terms of both scale and scope: from the “block- 
buster” to the more modest theme show to the small study 
exhibition. Exhibitions of the first type aim for compre- 
hensiveness on a grand scale; they may represent th2 en- 
tirety of an artistic career, of a period of production (a 
century perhaps), or of an artistic movement. The fitting 
accompaniment for such exhibitions is something analo- 
gous to an ambitious historical monograph. The Manet ex- 
hibition catalogue of 1983 is an example; often a large team 
of scholars works on projects of this kind.” The second 
type of exhibition and catalogue — frequently oriented 
around a theme rather than a life, movement, or pericd — 
may instead be dominated by a single scholarly vision and 
voice, for example, Theodore Reff’s Manet and Modern 
Paris or George T.M. Shackelford's Degas: The Dancers.” 
The third type may focus on a very limited number of ob- 
jects —- Manet's versions of the Execution of Maximilian, 
or Degas’ La famille Bellelli and works related to it.” 
Many catalogues of the first type, and even of the second 
type, have become so encyclopedic that their themes dis- 
sipate. The catalogue becomes a book to consult by picking 


35 Francoise Cachin, Charles S. Moffett, et al., Manet 1832-1883, New 
York, 1983, Such comprehensively researched exhibitions generate further 
scholarship in their wake. On Manet, see, e.g., the collection of essays 
edited by Beatrice Farwell (emphasizing the artist’s socio-political context) 
in Art Journal, xLv, 1985, 7-66; and (for a concerted formal reading) Jean 
Clay, “Ointments, Makeup, Pollen,” October, xxv11, 1983, 3-44. The Tate 
Gallery’s Pre-Raphaelite exhibition (Alan Bowness, ed., The Pre-Ra- 
phaelites, London, 1984) was accompanied by a collection of essays (Leslie 
Parris, ed., Pre-Raphaelite Papers, London, 1984), as well as by a con- 
temporaneous feminist critique of Pre-Raphaelite scholarship (Deborah 
Cherry and Griselda Pollock, “Woman as Sign in Pre-Raphaelite Liter- 
ature: A Study of the Representation of Elizabeth Siddall,” Art History, 
vit, 1984, 206-27, and “Patriarchal Power and the Pre-Raphaelites,” Art 
History, vu, 1984, 480-95). Other recent scholarly catalogues of a com- 
prehensive nature include: Charles FE. Stuckey and William P. Scott, Berthe 
Morisot: Impressionist, New York, 1987 (offering extensive biographical 
material); Anne Distel and John House, Renoir, London, 1985; Mary Anne 
Stevens, ed., The Orientalists: Delacroix to Matisse: European Painters 
in North Africa and the Near East, London, 1984; Thérèse Burollet, Wer- 
ner Hofmann, et al., Symboles et réalités: La peinture allemande 1848- 
1905, Paris, 1984; Douglas Druick and Michel Hoog, Fantin-Latour, Ot- 
tawa, 1983; Kirk Varnedoe et al., Northern Light: Realism and Symbclism 
in Scandinavian Painting 1880-1910, Brooklyn, 1982; Charles S. Moffett, 
Stephan Waetzoldt, and Gert Schiff, German Masters of the Nineteenth- 
Century: Paintings and Drawings from the Federal Republic of Germany, 
New York, 1981. 


36 Theodore Reff, Manet and Modern Paris, Washington, DC, 1382; 
George T.M. Shackelford, Degas: The Dancers, Washington, DC, 1984. 
Richard Brettell, Scott Schaefer, et al., A Day in the Country: Impres- 
sionism and the French Landscape, Los Angeles, 1984, with its concen- 
tration on a social reading of impressionist imagery, is a grand version 
of this type of exhibition catalogue. Some other, diverse examples of the 
type are: Richard Thomson, The Private Degas, New York, 1987; Gabriel 
.P. Weisberg, Art Nouveau Bing: Paris Style 1900, New York, 1986; Pa- 
tricia Condon and Marjorie B. Cohn, In Pursuit of Perfection: The Art 
of J.-A.-D. Ingres, Louisville, 1983; André Jammes and Eugenia Parry 
Janis, The Art of French Calotype, Princeton, 1983; Donald Rosenthal, 
Orientalism: The Near East in French Painting 1800-1880, Rochester, 1982; 
Joel Isaacson, The Crisis of Impressionism, 1878-1882, Ann Arbor, 1980. 


out a section or an essay here and there; rarely is one 
tempted zo read through it from cover to cover. One of the 
most imoressive of such catalogues (there are many im- 
pressive ones) was issued two years ago in conjunction with 
the 1986 =xhibition of nineteenth-century French sculpture 
at the G-and Palais. Perhaps without intending to, such 
a catalogue subverts conventional orders of knowledge. Its 
many parts can be read independently of each other and 
probably. will be. This kind of reading résponds to the pos- 
itivist heerogeneity of the encyclopedic catalogue — all 
parts are equal in authority, and collectively strive for a 
totalizing multiplicity by reviewing every conceivable as- 
pect of the subject. The reader is free to pass from any one 
aspect toany other. Juxtaposing discontinuous parts of the 
catalogue causes unexpected configurations to appear. 
For example, read those pages of the French sculpture 
catalogue devoted to technical questions along with the sec- 
tion on realism. (Sophisticated accounts of technical mat- 
ters are a distinct feature of many recent catalogues, as well 
as of a number of monographic studies.) In the technical 
chapters, one learns, among other things, how nineteenth- 
century sculptures were made, the status of different ma- 


37 Kermit C_ampa, et al., Edouard Manet and the “Execution of Maxi- 
milian,” Providence, 1981; Hanne Finsen, Degas og familien Bellelli, Co- 
penhagen, 1283. The former is a production of the Department of Art, 
Brown University; its scholarly essays investigate aspects of the painter's 
project, settmg his work into a political as well as art-historical context. 
It offers encwclopedic coverage of a microcosm, the world as Manet knew 
it. (As a similar example, see Ettore Camesasca, Giorgio Cortenova, et 
al., Degas scultore, Milan, 1986.) The Degas-Bellelli publication is more 
of a “catalozue” of objects; it assembles a set of related visual studies 
(sketches) that suggest a totality. Yet, this can only be a tentative totality; 
such images ~emain (for the encyclopedic reading mode) a heterogeneous 
collection, rew matter for any number of interpretive constructs and ide- 
ological schenata. 


38 Anne Pingeot et al., La sculpture francaise au XIXe siècle, Paris, 1986. 
Also see Françoise Maison, Anne Pingeot, and Dominique Viéville, De 
Carpeaux à Hatisse: La sculpture francaise de 1850 à 1914 dans les musées 
et les collectons publiques du Nord de la France, Lille, 1982; and Peter 
Fusco and H.W. Janson, eds., The Romantics to Rodin: French Nine- 
teenth-Centi=y Sculpture from North American Collections, Los Angeles, 
1980. For sirrilarly comprehensive catalogues devoted to individual sculp- 
tors, see Albert E. Elsen, ed., Rodin Rediscovered, Washington, DC, 1981; 
and Claude Eapaire, Jacques de Caso, et al., Statues de chair: Sculptures 
de James Pradier, Geneva, 1985. The detailed study of aspects of Rodin's 
art has been-particularly intensive; in addition to Rodin Rediscovered, 
see e.g., Alb.rt E. Elsen, The Gates of Hell by Auguste Rodin, Stanford, 
1985, and J... Schmoll gen. Fisenwerth, Rodin-Studien, Munich, 1983. 
On Carpeaux, see Anne Middleton Wagner, Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux: 
Sculptor of t.e Second Empire, New Haven, 1986; and Dirk Kocks, Jean- 
Baptiste Car; eaux: Rezeption und Originalität, Sankt Augustin, 1981. 


39 Pingeot (a: in n. 38), 59-159. For other examples of technical studies, 
works offering significant amounts of technical information, or interpre- 
tive studies using technical findings, see John House, Monet: Nature into 
Art, New Haven, 1986; Juliet Wilson Bareau, The Hidden Face of Manet, 
supplement :n Burlington Magazine, cxxviii, Apr., 1986; Charles F. 
Stuckey, “Manet Revised: Whodunit?” Art in America, rxx1, Nov., 1983, 
158-77, 239-41; Anne Coffin Hanson, “Manet’s Pictorial Language,” in 
Cachin (as inn. 35), 20-28; and Anthea Callen, Techniques of the Impres- 
sionists, Seczicus, 1982. 


terials, how naziels-vere employed, and how sculptors used 
photograph~.‘* Incaded is a particularly provocative il- 
lustration ofth-nef@od of casting from the live model (one 
of the many dract processes of sculptural representation 
that might te -asefied as “indexical”). This illustration 
reproduces a “geali=ic” painting by Edouard Dantan, who 
happened tc be the-son of a sculptor; as it appears in the 
book, Dantan’s ate_er scene (Le moulage sur nature, Salon 
of 1837) loo<s sery-much like z photograph, and, indeed, 
photography prokably aided the painter. Here, one of 
painting's mcc=3 o realism (photographic detail) docu- 
ments one of salpt_re's modes of realism (casting from life, 
a kind of incex=al - -ansfer), and we recognize immediately 
how very st:atgntfe-ward this “realist” mode of sculptural 
production 3. 

Yet, in the catalrue’s subsequent essay devoted to re- 
alism, it is rct tec-niques that are discussed, but instead 
various kincs c= representational themes and subjects, in- 
cluding the dl22ori=d worker-hero, a realist type not with- 
out its own D>=I0ou: ironies. The parameters of sculptural 
realism appear -ath= like those of painting within this realm 
of iconograrhy Nc surprisingly, the author of this section 
concludes that the rineteenth-century sculptor engaged in 
a multiplicity == ree ist medes.” It seems, nevertheless, that 
this historical. anteapretive study remains largely uncoor- 
dinated witl ta2 paeceding technical study. Encyclopedic 
texts have a tercerey to remain fragmentary; they totalize 
only in pieces. The =atalogue’s mass of documentation hints 
that realism. in scuture might be conceived quite differ- 
ently from “em snt-in painting because its mode of pro- 
duction is sc d=ferent, even if the subjects it represents are 
not. The vave of me encyclopedic catalogue, with all of 
its positivisra, [=s rot only in its abundant documentation, 
but, stranger encagh, in its multiple invitations to in- 


40 This last topz car. be pursued în many directions. (It is discussed by 
Georges Vigne,“‘Saxlptc_e et photographie,” in Pingeot [as in n. 38], 72- 
79; also by Kim \emnebe, “Rodin and Photography,” in Elsen, Rodin 
Rediscovered [~s ian. B], 203-47; and by Albert E. Elsen, In Rodin's 
Studio: A Phot. g-eshic ecord of Sculpture in the Making, Ithaca, 1980.) 
Photography ir ge-eral s being investigated as a complex amalgam of 
art anc socio-hstozizal cacumentation (Grace Seiberling, Amateurs, Pho- 
tography, and ric -id--Sctoriar Imagination, Chicago, 1986), while dis- 
cussions procee] wth r=sard to its effect on other arts — whether facil- 
itative, formatze, =r œ positiona: (Elizabeth Anne McCauley, A.A.E. 
Disdéri and the Cete d= Visite Portrait Photograph, New Haven, 1985, 
137-203; Kirk Zer=do= “The Artifice of Candor: Impressionism and 
Photography Recoeeide=d,” Art in America, xviii, Jan., 1980, 66-78). 
In addition, th srerpr=ation of photographic practice has become an 
essential part © -H= geseral criticue of emerging modern forms of rep- 
resentation (Christ «her Phillips, “A Mnemonic Art? Calotype Aesthetics 
at Princeton,” Defher, <xvI, 1983, 35-62}. The history of technologies 
and practices (af-e~ lin=d to social and political issues concerning the 
status of work ane che arganizat.on of labor) has also become a more 
visible concern Th=e a» _ for example, several recent studies of the nearly 
forgotten hybrd x-ediua of photosculpture, including Robert A. Sobi- 
eszek, “Sculpture = the Sum of Its Profiles: Francois Willème and Pho- 
tosculpture in Fer, 159-68,” Art Bulletin, 1x1, 1980, 617-30; Michele 
Bogart, “Photcsamptur=" Art History. tv, 1981, 54-65; and Wolfgang 
Drost, “La pnroeosc__ptt_e entre art industriel et artisanat: La réussite de 
Francois Willèr e ( 330-05),” Gazette des beaux-arts, cvi, 1985, 113-29. 


41 See Pingeot as m n. 38), 70. An “indexical” representation bears an 
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terpretive moves not yet seized. 

The case of another abundantly documented catalogue, 
The New Painting: Impressionism 1874-1886, is somewhat 
different. Here, the history of French Impressionist paint- 
ing is presented in terms of its eight group exhibitions, 
which form natural units for a collective scholarly study. 
Eigh- essays, each detailing the organization and reception 
of a given exhibition, constitute the major part of the cat- 
alogue. This diachronic “history of Impressionism” (which 
has its own obvious coherence) thus separates into eight 
relatively synchronic units, each inviting an exhaustive 
study of nearly contemporaneous events and their literary 
documentation, especially critical reviews. Such opportu- 
nity for scrutiny encourages a kind of materialist history, 
which interprets individual and group actions as responses 
to a constellation of forces in operation at a precise moment 
(including, prominently, the forces of the marketplace). At 
the same time, the sharp focus of each essay inhibits dis- 
cussion of broad developmental themes that would totalize 
“impressionism.” This specificity of both documentation 
and analysis corresponds to the heterogeneity of the works 
actually assembled for the New Painting exhibition, which 
included many non-canonical examples. The exhibition and 
the scholarly approach to it reintroduce complexity to areas | 
previously rendered reductive by historical study. In sum, 
we learn that the common interest of the “Impressionist” 
artists can only be established through a shifting array of 
related but disparate concerns: artistic independence, tech- 
nical innovation, political, social or cultural resistance, the 
prof:t motive. 

As in the case of the French sculpture catalogue, the great 
amount of information provided seems to make one less 
sure of what to conclude. We have a kind of positivist 
method that yields antipositivist uncertainties. Yet, in a cu- 


existential relation to its referent — that is, it is produced through some 
kind cf direct physical interaction in which the represented object acts as 
cause and the representation appears as its effect. Indexical representa- 
tions may be thought of as physical effects of whatever they represent. 
Life-casting (and casting in general) involves setting a malleable substance 
such as plaster against the surface of an object to be represented; the 
preser.ce of that surface causes the plaster to assume a certain form — 
hence, the indexical nature of the process, and of the resultant sculptural 
cast. The indexicality of the casting method (which is maintained from 
stage to stage in the sculptural process) could also convey the “reality” 
of the presence of the artist: “The plaster cast taken from the finished 
work in clay — plâtre original — was the closest to a statement bearing 
the artist's original imprint”; Alexandra Parigoris, “Conference Report: 
Paris Nineteenth-Century Sculpture Colloquium,” Burlington Magazine, 
cxxviii, 1986, 690, makes this observation in reference to the developing 
study of collections of casts (“fonds”). 


42 Philippe Durey, “Le Réalisme,” in Pingeot (as in n. 38), 354-77. 


43 Cherles S. Moffett, ed., The New Painting: Impressionism 1874-1886, 
Geneva, 1986. Moffett will publish a companion volume reprinting all 
available critical reviews of the eight Impressionist exhibitions. A related 
resource is Christopher Parsons and Martha Ward, A Bibliography of 
Salon Criticism in Second Empire Paris, Cambridge, 1986. For a general 
review of scholarship during the 1970s on impressionism, see Jean-Paul 
Bouillon, “L'Impressionnisme,” Revue de l'art, no. 51, 1981, 75-85. A bib- 
liograshy of recent writings on symbolism is included in Sharon Hirsh, 
ed., “Symbolist Art and Literature,” Art Journal, xiv, 1985, 171-80. 
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rious way, the division of labor in the catalogue’s produc- 
tion, which entails a narrowing of time and space (one year, 
one exhibition, its planning and aftermath), encourages the 
scholar to seek and to accept an unusually high level of 
“accuracy.” Doesn't all scholarship aim for such accuracy? 
I think not, because certain theses require only the most 
general kind of evidence; to particularize interpretation be- 
yond a certain degree of focused accuracy may make it 
impossible to argue for the desired conclusion. Everv the- 
ory, every conceptualization, has a level of abstraction or 
generality appropriate to it; we cannot talk about fruit while 
obsessively pointing out the differences between apples and 
oranges. The historian who has a thesis needs to know what 
to exclude from consideration as well as what will make 
the case. In its entirety, The New Painting catalogue has 
little in the way of a prescriptive theoretical program; the 
various scholars, then, operate under the banner of mul- 
tiplicity and are free to report unexpected irregularities and 
discrepancies.“ 


Significant Irregularity 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the historian is to de- 
termine what constitutes significant irregularity, that is, 
significant difference. 

When the study of a single event (an Impressionist ex- 
hibition) totalizes a field of documentary evidence (say, 
critical-reviews), it naturally highlights unusual features or 
irregularities in the field. How the field itself is viewed de- 
termines what will look irregular and what such internal 
difference might signify. What is true of the historical event 
and its documentation applies also to individual works of 
art. In any given study, the art historian must determine 
both the rule and the significant difference; with regard to 
interpreting a representation, the terms of the historian's 
analysis will set limits on what can be discerned. 

Let me return to the question of realism momentarily, 
before I review recent publications that redefine the sig- 
nificant in order to bring new interpretations to familiar 
kinds of art (I will be concentrating on publications that 
share the interests or methods of the semiologist, the psy- 
choanalytic interpreter, the social historian, and the marx- 
ist historian). Among the various candidates for “realism” 
in art are anecdotal history paintings such as those of Paul 
Delaroche; these works have been described as aspiring to 
“immediate intelligibility.““” Indeed, the detailed rendering 
of objects in Delaroche’s paintings provides an effect of 
intelligibility; but only some kind of theory, the acceptance 


44 Appropriately, the first essay in the series of eight has a broader chro- 
nological scope; it relates events and issues leading to the exhibi-ion of 
1874. See Paul Tucker, “The First Impressionist Exhibition in Context,” 
in Moffett (as in n. 43), 93-117. Also see Paul Tucker, “The First Impres- 
sionist Exhibition and Monet's Impression, Sunrise: A Tale of Timing, 
Commerce, and Patriotism,” Art History, vii, 1984, 465-76. 

45 Hence, it may be beside the point for a reviewer to criticize a scholarly 
study for excluding considerations foreign to its own approach. Never- 
theless, a great many reviewers resort to this strategy. 

46 See, e.g., the way in which the details of Martha Ward's study of the 
eighth Impressionist exhibition lead her to dispute some of T.J. Clark's 


of some discursive context, can make these paintings and 
that effect intelligible. As the theoretical attitude changes, 
so does zhe “truth” that one’s intelligence observes. There 
is a furtaer complication: the interpreter, as historian (but 
not as cEtic), often attempts to adopt a theoretical attitude 
that he can independently demonstrate to be proper to the 
work in question. 

My basic point may be obvious, but an illustration will 
be useftd. Stephen Bann provides it in reference to Dela- 
roche’s Edward's Children, 1831 (in The Clothing of Clio, 
Bann’s sudy of nineteenth-century representations of his- 
tory). Benn disputes an interpretation by Roy Strong, who 
assumes. that historical realist works must exhibit a con- 
sistent synchronicity and therefore holds that certain he- 
raldic decorations visible in Edward's Children must be an- 
achronistic slips. In effect, Strong reads Delaroche like a 
photograph or a mirror even though he recognizes that the 
painter 3as constructed a historical scene entailing a par- 
ticular narrative outcome, the murder of the royal children. 
In response, Bann notes that there is no compelling reason 
why Dezroche should not have included the heraldic ele- 
ments (vhich refer to a future time) as part of the rhetorical 
strategy of this constructed historical narrative. They are 
not a “mistake.” 

Bann’: sense of Delaroche’s own sense of history deter- 
mines a ~eading of the painting that seems more historical 
than Strong's. This is so because Bann sets Delaroche’s ac- 
tivity inco a specific discursive context, a moment in the 
history ef the representation of history. Yet, in reviewing 
the commentary that Edward's Children engendered, Bann 
himself finds that certain nineteenth-century critics accused 
Delaroche of anachronism, just as Strong would do later. 
We recognize, then, that there is something particularly dif- 
ficult about Delaroche's picture and others like it. Its style 
(precise ‘realistic’ detail) brings it into the present, while 
its subjet matter (history) does not. Cut off from tradi- 
tional hstorical subjects by its mode of realist, narrative 
anecdote, it offers the viewer no ready guide as to which 
elements are to be regarded as direct observation and which 
as indirect symbolism. (Are the heraldic elements falsely 
observec. because anachronistic, or intelligently organized 
because prophetic?) As a result, the interpreter faces from 
the very first the problem of determining where levels of 
significant difference might lie. And that problem is at the 
core of Bann's book. 

Indirectly at least, it is also a subject of most books that 
apply scme variety of semiological analysis. Such studies 


observatioas on Seurat even as she accepts the explanatory potential of 
his theoretical program: Martha Ward, “The Rhetoric of Independence 
and Innov.tion,” in Moffett (as in n. 43), 434-36; and T.J. Clark, The 
Painting o- Modern Life: Paris in the Art of Manet and His Followers, 
New York. 1985, 263-67. On the Seurat problem, also see John House, 
“Meaning ñ Seurat's Figure Paintings,” Art History, 111, 1980, 345-56, esp. 
347; and Fachard Thomson, Seurat, Oxford, 1985, 121-26. 


47 The cha acterization is by Léon Rosenthal (Du Romantisme au Réal- 
isme, Paris 1914, 205), as cited in Rosen and Zerner (as in n. 26), 117. 
48 Bann (asin n. 34), 72-75; and Roy Strong, Recreating the Past: British 
History and the Victorian Painter, London, 1978, 120-21. 


(including Bamr_3) {cus on representation itself, but not in 
terms of conveaticaal formalism or the history of styles. 
Instead, rep resent: ion is conceived as the mediate or 
“third” term ‘kat Las between the two objects elicited by 
other mode: > ink -pretation — on one side, the artist’s 
self (motivazione, ir'fentions, creativity), and, on the other 
side, the ab erzed, = cial world the artist represents from 
within an icez ogiz frame. In his Tradition and Desire, 
Norman Brvscm speaks of the necessity of studying “the 
third term ky “chica the socialization of vision is effected, 
the sign; ane. > the=zency which consummates the diverse 
activities of zke sige :n human society — language.” Bryson 
explains the: we urzerstand what others see only through 
some social&ec meum of description; any deviation from 
this “collect -ve-cisua.ity” will itself be described under such 
forms as halla-.na-=n or misidentification,* 

We can ebbarat= on Bryson's observation by imagining 
the situation. tais vey: we do not (simply) “hallucinate”; 
rather, we fason var visions such that others — as well 
as we oursete — ill judge them hallucinatory. Conse- 
quently, we cen, i ve wish, both witness ourselves hal- 
lucinating aad -abr=ate the effect of hallucination. The sign 
always has łe cap=city to construct a lie or a role; and the 
roles we en.ict as ~= employ signs can both create a real 
situation arc reflect that reality. For example, Bryson 
speaks of a A#ster- culture in which the male gender fash- 
ions its image Æ one who sees, whereas the female is (made) 
to be seen.” It & ne-r a simple matter to determine to what 
extent the use =f scs.ialized signs is controlled by a given 
member of z gendee lass, let alone by a professional artist. 
{It is possib e tœ cl=im that artists have more control than 
others, desp.t the ==t that they may in other respects lack 
power; they er specialists in signs.) Thus, the semiologist 
will tend to inf&-pr~ representational strategies, but with- 
out attribut.ne def tive motivations. The interest is usu- 
ally in how-ta= sign works — and what its effects are — 
rather than ate it : there. 

Arguing rom pa cure to picture in a chapter on Ingres, 


49 Norman Bryzon. TractEon and Desire: From David to Delacroix, Cam- 
bridge, 1984, 6-57 


50 Ibid , 69-70. 


51 One of Brysens"sour=s” at this point, and an influence on many art 
historians, is Haro<l Bln, The Anxiety of Influence: A Theory of Po- 
etry, New York. D 73. Cx -radition and sources, see Michael Fried, “Paint- 
ing Memories: ‘Da die Costainmen: of the Past in Baudelaire and Manet,” 
Critical Inquir. <, 1982 310-42. 


52 Bryson (as ir r.=3), 3. 


53 As a kind of =cneplere-:t to Bryson's account, a number of extensively 
documented st-Ge of Fares have appeared in recent years, including 
some that focw or the =ist's technical procedures. Concerning Ingres’ 
technical oddit=e, =e, =:., Condon and Cohn (as in n. 36); and Eldon 
N. Van Liere, Inge=s’ “Usphael ard the Fornarina’: Reverence and Tes- 
timony,” Arts, -vz, Dec. 2281, 108-15, esp. 110 (regarding studio mirrors). 
For studies comm. ted tc =xtablishing a determining historical context (and 
implicitly critical a thesemiologist's radical limitation of the kinds of 
documentation b-cuzght » bear on interpretation), see, e.g., Adrian D. 
Rifkin, “Ingres arc she +eademic Dictionary: An Essay on Ideology and 
Stupefaction inzhe=ociz_ ‘ormation of the “Artist,”” Art History, vi, 1983, 
153-70: and Meri-y7 R. “own, “The Harem Dehistoricized: Ingres’ Turk- 
ish Bath,” Arts, 1“, Suzamer, 1987, 58-68. The question usually remains: 
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Bryson concentrates on a significant difference — Ingres' 
discernible references to antecedent pictures, whether by 
honored predecessors or by the painter himself. The point 
is not to identify sources, but to address how one relates 
to sources, that is, to tradition. Bryson uses the trope of 
displacement as a guide to understanding how Ingres' im- 
ages are structured, how he “represents” desire and uses it 
as a mechanism for defeating tradition. We must think of 
desire as a want, an absence, a lack, an enabling distance. 
To displace by recognizably substituting one form for an- 
other repeatedly — as Ingres does especially in his erotic 
odalisques — defers the claim of an ever-present tradition 
without claiming the impossible, the denial of tradition. “In 
terms of painting and its tradition, the artist possesses no 
identity unless he can achieve distance from the work of 
the vast.”*2 Such identity, defined in terms of distance and 
incompletion (desire), has the form of a multiplicity rather 
than a totality; Ingres will have to keep changing his 
image(s). 

Bryson’s subject is tradition, more as'a concept than a — 
set of historical events. He makes detailed formal obser- 
vations, but his use of historical documentation is mini- 
mal. It might be fair to say that the trope of displacement 
is more Bryson’s than Ingres’ since it is overtly a product 
of Eryson’s observation; he makes no pretense of having 
retrieved it from a historical past. This trope of displace- 
ment is a psychological form of what the rhetorician calls 
metonymic substitution. Through the use of this term, Bry- 
son can link the rhetorical structure of Ingres’ erotic images 
appropriately enough to a generalized figure of desire, 
which can function both psychologically and 
semiologically. 

The fusion of semiological and psychological concerns 
is to be expected when we remember that Freudian psy- 
chology (and its Lacanian variant) is very much a science 
of signs — primarily verbal, but also pictorial.*4 Thus, Mi- 
chael Fried — who, like Bryson, is in the process of nar- 
rating a long history of modernist representation — in- 


is interpretation by documented historical context merely an alternative 
way of isolating the image, this time under the sign of (positivistic) “his- 
tory,” that is, “reality?” 


54 For two classic statements on the intersection of psychoanalysis, lin- 
guistics, and rhetorical theory (both inspired by Freud’s way of working 
with language), see Emile Benveniste, “Remarks on the Function of Lan- 
guage in Freudian Theory” (1956), in Problems in General Linguistics, 
transl. Mary Elizabeth Meek, Coral Gables, 1971, 65-75; and Jacques La- 
can, ‘ The Agency of the Letter in the Unconscious or Reason Since Freud” 
(1957), in Ecrits: A Selection, transl. Alan Sheridan, New York, 1977, 
146-73. Benveniste writes that “the unconscious uses a veritable ‘rhetoric’ 
which, like style, has its ‘figures,’ and the old catalogue of tropes would 
supply an inventory appropriate to [its] two types of expression [dreams 
and jokes]” (p. 75). Lacan translates Freud's psychological mechanisms 
into tropological linguistic practices (e.g., displacement becomes meto- 
nymy); he locates the formation or identity of the self “ex-centrically” in 
the play of language through which that self finds its way in the world. 
For the feminist or the ideological dissident, there are pragmatic impli- 
cations to the realization that different discursive practices map out dif- 
ferent modes of being. 

Wich regard to art history and a Freudian science of signs, see Carlo 
Ginzburg, “Morelli, Freud and Sherlock Holmes: Clues and Scientific 
Method,” transl. Anna Davin, History Workshop, 1x, 1980, 5-36. 
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vokes both a (semiological) formalism and a psychclogy 
of the “painter-beholder” as he interprets a major work by 
Courbet, The Quarry (1856). If the relationship of paint- 
ing to beholder should seem at first a matter of the most 
individualized psychology, Fried insists that it must Łe re- 
garded instead as a structural relationship (here the se- 
miologist speaks) with painting, painter, painter- 
beholder, and “beholder tout court” regarded as func:ions 
elicited by the work of art itself. Fried articulates his dual 
concern for pictorial functions and the psychology of rep- 
resentation as he makes two kinds of observation: he de- 
scribes effects of compositional placement and analogy 
(viewing the painting as a configured planar surface) while 
he also classifies bodily gestures (responding to and inter- 
preting the depicted figures as if real). This complex of ob- 
servations leads Fried in his “reading” (his term) to con- 
clude that Courbet recognized and depicted an “absorptive 
continuum,” an integrated set of physical and psychic states 
that range from the most actively self-absorbed to the most 
passively removed (death). Fried then derives “Courbet’s 
metaphysics” from the set of relationships of beholding and 
reflecting that he has “read” on the surface of Courbet's 
self-representing picture, The Quarry. (The painting dis- 
plays an actively self-absorbed figure, a passively self- 
absorbed one [Courbet himself], and a dead roe deer. Ac- 
cording to Fried, Courbet is indicating that the establish- 
ment of a continuum between extremes of active and pas- 
sive states can only be possible through the action of the 
medium of habit (including the habits of the painter); the 
essential notion is that acquired mechanisms of habit con- 
vert active will into passive nature.” On this point, Fried 
links his interpretation to an account of the role of habit 
by “a French philosopher only slightly older than Courbet,” 
Félix Ravaisson. Yet, because he is concerned to “read” a 
Courbet available to us (now), Fried has no real obligation 
to provide such a historically specific reference. 
“Readings” such as Fried’s or Bryson's are performed on 
a critical model rather than a (positivistic) historical one. 
The efficacy of the interpretation, the conviction it carries, 


55 Michael Fried, “Courbet’s Metaphysics: A Reading of The Quarry,” 
MLN [Modern Language Notes], xc1x, 1984, 787-815. A book by Fried 
on Courbet is forthcoming. Also see idem, “The Structure of Beholding 
in Courbet’s Burial at Ornans,” Critical Inquiry, 1x, 1983, 635-83; and 
“Painter into Painting: On Courbet's After Dinner at Ornans and Stone- 
breakers,” Critical Inquiry, vi, 1982, 619-49. Among other studies con- 
cerned with the relationship of beholding, see Werner Hofmann, Edouard 
Manet, “Das Friihstuck im Atelier”: Augenblicke des Nachderkens, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1985; Wolfgang Kemp, Der Anteil des Betrachters: 
Rezeptionsasthetische Studien zur Malerei des 19. Jahrhunderts, Munich, 
1983; and Wolfgang Kemp, “Death at Work: A Case Study on Consti- 
tutive Blanks in Nineteenth-Century Painting,” Representations, x, Spring, 
1985, 102-23. 


56 Fried might be identified with phenomenology more readily than with 
semiology, but for simplicity I am maintaining a certain dynamic (in- 
volving semiology and psychoanalysis) that pertains to both Bryscn and 
Fried, 3 

57 This suggests, in addition, why an idiosyncratic painting style might 
seem both willful and automatistically natural (habitual). Habits, like 
skills, may be acquired, but unlike skills, once habits are acquired, they 
are natural. This observation bears, in turn, on the discussion of realism 


determin=s its value and also indicates something of the 
values of the historical moment that produces such com- 
pelling irterpretation. Consequently, we may learn more 
about ow own habits of beholding than about those of the 
painter-b=holders whose works we study (if this is so, it by 
no mean: detracts from the value of a critical “reading” — 
more on this in my conclusion). 

The in ersection of significant formal difference and the 
psychology of representation need not lie so definitively in 
the eye o the interpreter. Steven Levine, for example, links 
pictorial structures to generalized psychological mecha- 
nisms bu also roots them in an individual, Claude Monet, 
by mean: of an alternative body of documentation — the 
artist's self-reflective letters and contemporaries’ critical 
commentary.” Levine’s observation of significant differ- 
ence invclves something very apparent: Monet's “repeated 
painting >f a theme or shape” and also his reworking of 
individuél paintings to the point of obliterating initial lay- 
ers. But sor Levine the “meaning” of this practice will not 
be so obvious since (as he argues) it is itself the pictorial 
indication of “a significance resisted and repressed,” some- 
thing to >e associated with both obsession (madness) and 
melanchcly. Levine's interpretation will aim to reveal the 
workings of a private mind, but (like Bryson) he recognizes 
the socia. side of pictorial language, and he stresses its his- 
toricity: ‘My study is necessarily .. . psychological and 
historica} for the meanings of Monet are established in the 
personal inflections of a social and cultural matrix.” He 
adds (but only parenthetically) that he and his audience are 
“entrapped” within that same network. Indeed, this in- 
terested sharing of discourses and of the accumulated res- 
idues of culture makes any objective analysis of history 
problemetic; in fact, it converts any such interpretation into 
a “readirg.” 


Reading and Viewing Ideology (Constable’s Realism) 

The degree of overt concern for the subversion of his- 
torical aralysis by the terms of its own operation, what we 
might cal its ideology, varies greatly from study to study. 


developed &bove, with regard to Flaubert's and Courbet's sense of asser- 
tively personal realist style. (Fried himself does not pursue this direction.) 


58 Fried, “C>urbet’s Metaphysics” (as in n. 55), 808-09. It should be noted 
that Fried d ses not fail to consider the play of history — indeed, he attends 
to the natural lifespans of innovative pictorial devices (p. 789). The point 
is that his mode of analysis requires no specific historical documentation. 
For a more onventionally “historical” approach to aspects of psychology 
in relation © Courbet's art, see Aaron Sheon, “Courbet, French Realism, 
and the Discovery of the Unconscious,” Arts, Lv, Feb., 1981, 114-28. 


59 Steven Z: Levine, “Monet, Madness, and Melancholy,” Psychoanalytic 
Perspective on Art, 11, 1987, 111-32. Also see idem, “Monet, Fantasy, 
and Freud,” Psychoanalytic Perspectives on Art, 1, 1985, 29-55. A forth- 
coming bock by Levine will feature a sustained psychological reading of 
Monet's art. When it appears, it might be read in conjunction with two 
other recen. studies of Monet, both of a comprehensive nature, but with 
different focuses: Paul Hayes Tucker, Monet at Argenteuil, New Haven, 
1982 (empkasizing social aspects of Monet's subjects); and House (as in 
n. 39) (providing a detailed account of working methods). On Monet, 
also see Jota Rewald and Frances Weitzenhoffer, eds., Aspects of Monet, 
New York, 1984. 


60 Levine, ‘Monet, Madness, and Melancholy” (as in n. 59), 112-13. 


This problem has thz potential to become acute in any study 
that would defire, exd thereby wrestle with, the ideological 
forces in effect æ a Sven historical moment and place. The 
root of the protler is in our own identification with the 
object we invesiga@. Close identification seems to make 
us understand hirss better, yet become subject to the 
blindnesses of the roment we seek to illuminate, whereas 
psychological dsta-ze fror. our object may render the ac- 
count of it shalbw 

Ann Bermirgaam — in Landscape and Ideology, a book 
with Constable at _s center — reflects these concerns as 
well as most of the =hemes we have considered up to this 
point. She note: thet “art history is [itself] an ideological 
process of interzret_tion,” and she assumes responsibility 
for her own methci as she enlists herself on the side of 
multiplicity anc agzinst the positivist’s mythic “objectiv- 
ity.” Indeed, -h2 ve y language Bermingham uses indicates 
that her book is se.--consciously “ideological,” at least in 
the rather literalseree of its being structured by ideas rather 
than by “objectize” =acts. The interplay of fact (reality) and 
idea (the imagirary- becomes especially apparent as Ber- 
mingham incersor=es the socio-economic conditions of 
late eighteenth asd early nineteenth-century England 
within a readir.gof te landscape art of the time. Such “real” 
conditions “produc” an idzology that not only “reflects” 
those conditions (ir-palatable form) but also works to re- 
produce them “This is a situation in which causes (social 
conditions) feed on -heir own effects (ideologies), and the 
effects return zo prezluce more virulent, deep-rooted ver- 
sions of their causes. The situation can be depicted ab- 
stractly by a rhetorzal figure that Bermingham seems in- 
tuitively to fevor — chiasmus (syntactical inversion or 
reversal). For 2xamg le, chiasmus structures her summary 
sentence on the “nzturalness” of the bourgeois order of 


£ Ann Berminghem Le-dscape and Ideology: The English Rustic Tra- 
dition, 1740-1860, Berke.-y, 1986, 2-3. 

€ Ibid., 15, 17. 

€ Ibid.. 15. Eerm:ngham-derives this concept from Roland Barthes. Ac- 
tually, writing style most often operates as a variety of “naturalized sign”; 
see n. 57 above. 

€ Bermingham write thx “rustic landscape painting is ideological in that 
it presents an illusioaary account of the real landscape while alluding to 
the actual conditicnsexis=ng in it” (p. 3). Here she follows an Althusserian 
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property: “Nature signifies class while class signifies a uni- 
versal, classless nature.” And Bermingham soon follows 
that sentence with a simpler instance of the same figure, 
used to indicate the naturalness of a female role: “mother 
hen and henlike mother.” Such figured writing displays a 
distinct manner, which functions as a kind of ideological 
barrier in itself, a distancing device. Bermingham’s in- 
terpretive description produces the object of its scrutiny, 
forms it in its chosen rhetorical image. In effect, Ber- 
mingham puts into practice one of her interests, the way 
in which form renders something intelligible and thereby 
makes it “real” by making it appear real. 

If we can consider habit (as discussed by Fried) to be a 
psychological mechanism, we might find its semiological 
counterpart in Bermingham’s own pronounced style of 
writing (or, perhaps less obviously, in any other writing 
that seems consistent and coherent). But, in her role as his- 
torian, as she distances herself from her subject matter, Ber- 
mingham offers a different, and equally compelling, se- 
miological counterpart to habit — the “naturalized” sign. 
The naturalized sign is an arbitrary cultural construct that 
presents itself as the real or the natural; it is therefore the 
bearer of ideology and the mask put on “real” conditions. 
(I use the quotation marks because those “real” conditions 
can appear real only to someone who works his way out- 
side or is already outside the cultural system in question, 
someone assuming either critical resistance or historical dis- 
tance.) Naturalized signs inhibit critical thought through 
the strength of their claim to a proper, univocal reading; 
hence the urgency, among those who take up the position 
of historical outsiders or marginalized observers, to expose 
these signs as units of a centralized ideological structure. 

Historical distance — the mere temporal distinction be- 
tween the nineteenth century and now — will itself mar- 


(and, through Althusser, a Lacanian) sense of ideology as a double rep- 
resentation or a relation between relations: “Ideology represents the im- 
aginary relationship of individuals to their real conditions of existence” 
(Louis Althusser, Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, transl. Ben 
Brewster, New York, 1971, 162; also see Althusser [as in n. 11], 233-34). 
{On Althusser and recent controversies surrounding his work, see Andrew 
Parker. “Futures for Marxism: An Appreciation of Althusser,” Diacritics, 
xv, 4, 1985, 57-72; also see Jay [as in n. 6], 385-422). 

There has been much debate as to whether ideology merely “reflects” 
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ginalize the interpreter. Most art historians who today move 
toward a political or social reading of the work of art (Ber- 
mingham is among them) both affirm and deny such dis- 
tance. They affirm it to the extent that they gather factual 
material and (despite the occasional disclaimers) use it ob- 
jectively to establish some link between picture and past 
“reality.” But they also deny it in their effort to disclose 
those aspects of past cultural ideology lingering in our world 
today, those ideological values that continue to work 


base realities of economic and class structure or whether it operates at a 
higher level of dialectic, being the manifestation of a thorough reciprocity 
of subject and object — of, say, representational practices in mutual in- 
teraction with material conditions experienced within a system of social 
relations. (Bermingham’s chiasmus is an appropriate figure of reciprocity.) 
The term “hegemony” has been used (initially by Antonio Gramsci) to 
signify such totalizing ideological reciprocity: hegemony “is a lived system 
of meanings and values — constitutive and constituting — which as they 
are experienced as practices appear as reciprocally confirming” (Raymond 
Williams, Marxism and Literature, Oxford, 1977, 110). On hegemony, 
Gramsci, Althusser, and the importance of art to marxist critical analysis, 
see Perry Anderson, Considerations on Western Marxism, London, 1976, 
75-88. Concerning art as a “detached” (or, better, “decentered”) reflection 
on, or “internal” distancing from, ideology, see Althusser, Lenin and Phi- 
losophy, 221-27; and Pierre Macherey, A Theory of Literary Production, 
transl. Geoffrey Wall, London, 1978. From this marxist involvement with 
artistic forms of representation — which have the potential to subvert 
ideology by making it objectively “visible” (see Althusser, Lenin, 222; 
Macherey, 132) — it is a short step to the sense of resistant realism and 
“aesthetic interest” that I associate with Rosen and Zerner’s discussion of 
Flaubert and Courbet (see above), and perhaps an even shorter one to 
the interpretive efforts of Robert Herbert and T.J. Clark (discussed be- 
low). (As a check of any tendency to equate ideology with form in a 
simplistic manner, we should add to the refined observations of Althusser 
and other marxist theorists those of recent linguistic, rhetorical, and de- 
constructionist studies [e.g., Paul de Man, Allegories of Reading: Figural 
Language in Rousseau, Nietzsche, Rilke, and Proust, New Haven, -979)). 

In recent works of art history (but often not in works of marxist or 
“post-marxist” theory), “ideology” is usually used to signify a seemingly 
coherent set of ideas or beliefs that guides, justifies, and naturalizes the 
social practices of a given class of people. It also often carries a conno- 
tation of falseness -~ hence my inclusion of “seemingly” to modify “co- 
herent.” Ideology can mask the “real” material conditions, modes of pro- 
duction, and human relations that constitute a society. As such, ideology 
must be made the object of critical thought (or, better, critical practice). 
But what form should such criticism take? Can it replace false ideology 
with “true” ideology, some kind of beneficially productive myth? Or might 
negativity and resistance be the only properly critical responses? Is there 
truth to be derived from the perversions of ideology? Such questions carry 
us far from the simplicity of an initial sense of ideology as a guiding, but 
“false,” set of representations. Recent literature on ideology is volumi- 
nous; most of it forms part of a continuing tradition of marxist social 
critique within the academic fields of philosophy, sociology, and literary 
criticism. For (relatively easy) entry into the difficult higher reaches of 
critique of ideology, see (perhaps in this order): George Lichtheim, “The 


against what the historian holds to be in his or her own 
present interest. So if, for example, we are concerned about 
and advccate equal access to satisfying work and to wealth, 
we may take special interest in the way laborers are rep- 
resented-in landscapes of rich abundance. Indeed, this is a 
scholarly concern of Bermingham as well as of a number 
of others studying representations of English landscape, 
most no-ably John Barrell.© 

Bermingham's interpretation of Constable amounts to an 


Concept oz Ideology,” History and Theory, tv, 1965, 164-95 (a historical 
account); Carl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the 
Sociology -f Knowledge, trans]. Louis Wirth and Edward Shils, New York, 
1936, 55-198; Williams, Marxism and Literature, 55-71; Anthony Gid- 
dens, Cent-al Problems in Social Theory: Action, Structure and Contra- 
diction in Social Analysis, Berkeley, 1979, 165-97; Raymond Geuss, The 
Idea of a critical Theory: Habermas and the Frankfurt School, Cam- 
bridge, 19£1, 1-44; Fredric R. Jameson, “Ideology and Symbolic Action,” 
Critical Inc uiry, v, 1978, 417-22 (in reply to Kenneth Burke); Jameson (as 
in n. 2), 57-102 (includes discussion of Althusser); and T.W. Adorno, 
Aesthetic Theory, transl. C. Lenhardt, London, 1984, 331-32. For ac- 
counts of = number of recent theories of ideology, see John B. Thompson, 
Studies in -he Theory of Ideology, Berkeley, 1984. Pierre Bourdieu's no- 
tion of “havitus” (as developed in Outline of a Theory of Practice, transl. 
Richard Nze, Cambridge, 1977, esp. 72-87) serves as an anthropological 
variant of “ideology” in relating the individual to the collective and its 
ruling structures; Bourdieu refers also to “learned ignorance” (p. 19) and 
“doxa” (p. 164). For an account of ideology in relation to images, in- 
cluding visual ones, see W.J.T. Mitchell, Iconology: Image, Text, Ideol- 
ogy, Chicago, 1986, esp. 151-208. 


65 See Johr Barrell, The Dark Side of the Landscape: The Rural Poor in 
English Pamting 1730-1840, Cambridge, 1980, 131-64 (on Constable). Also 
see Michad Rosenthal, Constable: The Painter and His Landscape, New 
Haven, 1923, 191-213; Rosenthal concludes that formal changes in Con- 
stable’s later pictures can be linked to his reaction to political events (p. 
213). On hrs part, Barrell observes a “characteristic indefiniteness in Con- 
stable’s images of working men” (p. 153) and argues that the artist sup- 
pressed th» realities of labor for the sake of a harmony actually rooted 
in “social livision” (p. 164). Barrell’s specific observations have elicited 
much interest and commentary, in part, I believe, because they can easily 
be related to a current sense of political struggle. For modifications of 
Barrell's formal readings, see two discussions of Constable that, like Bar- 
rell's, compare literary images to visual ones: Ronald Paulson, Literary 
Landscape Turner and Constable, New Haven, 1982, 147; James A.W. 
Heffernan, The Re-Creation of Landscape: A Study of Wordsworth, Col- 
eridge, Co-stable, and Turner, Hanover, 1984, 100-01. On Barrell, also 
see Bermirgham (as in n. 61), 89-90, 138-42. 

Explicit reference to current politics is quite common among British 
writers (Barrell, Rosenthal) as well as among other Europeans, especially 
in the con-ext of articles and reviews (e.g., Michael Rosenthal, “Studies 
in British art,” Art History, v1, 1983, 246); but it is less usual within an 
American context. Anyone using a program of reading that involves both 
American and European texts must be wary of the different protocols at 
work with n the two traditions. 


attempt tc und-rstendihow an individual functioned within 
a society anc = calture. In art-historical narratives, in- 
dividuals are en -et against their culture in the way that 
innovation is sppcsed to convention. Bermingham takes 
up the cause >. zhe marxist and the social histozian by ar- 
guing that suck a shena is too general: this conflict must 
be particularized der specific historical conditions, in- 
cluding the eco-.on_c borces that affected Constable and his 
environment. Eut psy: hoanalysis will also particularize the 
dynamics of actist2 production: Bermingham argues that 
Constable played cut his social conflicts in terms of a pri- 
vate family str2ggl=, which became encoded in his various 
landscape mct-:ts azd styles. The painter thus becomes the 
subject of psyzho=nelytic investigation, witk. his land- 
scapes being r zd =s nis figured autobiography: “If Con- 
stable’s landsz-ves mn-rror his ambivalence toward his fa- 
ther and the East E reholi community, they do so only by 
displacing it. Irste=1 of the dramas of his early life, Con- 
stable paintec neirstcge.” Bermingham’s psychoanalysis 
is consistent “xh =r critique of ideology as well as with 
her concern for seneobgical multiplicity; indeed, the study 
of ideology gute ctea yields to psychoanalysis since psy- 
chological “tes” s=ck as dreams and fantasies mask “real- 
ities” just as ide:loziee do. Bermingham recognizes that the 
artist's paintines “mirror” only with distortion, whether 
ideological or syto ogical; and she aims to discern the 
figures of tha dis ortion. (Metonymic displacement is 
among the mos ino tant of such figures — on this, recall 
Bryson’s discussion ot Ingres). 

Berminghax int->d.aces a kind of natural limit to be put 
on the readinz wf e painting's “reflection of historical con- 
sciousness, sccal ralisu, or class ideology”; this limit cor- 
respends to wLat Ensen and Zerner have called “aesthetic 
interest.” In exalaimnz the hold that Constable's oil sketch 
style maintairs2n = vawer's imagination, Bermingham ar- 
gues that “whe th=sketch embodies (or rather appears to 
embody) is feefine itself. Its formal language naturalizes 
. . . feelings erd ao2iographical meanings . . . in a sys- 
tem of strokes tna- read as emotion itself.” The very fact 
that scholars Have >rdy recently begun to offer an ideo- 


66 Bermingham (as in r 62), 96. Bermingham applies suca analysis to 
compositional mots as wel as to subject matter: “Constable's attraction 
and resistance tc = cen=al spot in his compositions stemmed from and 
doubled for his ettractim end resistance to this spot [his femily home]” 
(p. 125). Ronald Ezulsea so interprets Constable in terms of psycho- 
analysis; see esp. “zeokgical and Psychoanalytical Models.” in Paulson 
(as in n. 65), 165 


67 Bermingham (zen n 31, 135. ‘Also see Ann Berminghem, “Reading 
Constable,” Art H=rorr x. 1987, 38-58.) We can gauge the great differ- 
ence in methods, :ic-eress, ..nd rhetoric in recent studies of 3ritish art by 
comparing Eermamhars kook to Cecilia Powell, Turner în the South: 
Rome, Naples, Fo-ence.New Haven, 1987. Like Berminghem, Powell is 
concerned with pistorie fasrication of “nature.” But “naturalization” is 
not at issue becare= nei _er-psychology nor ideology is (nor is semiosis). 
Powell remains cœ te Tu-mer’s art in all the traditionally art-historical 
ways, emphasizirg “so.-ces’ in things seen, whether topography or pic- 
tures. In her boox the =cerded views and attitudes of Turner's artistic 
contemporaries forse the neor part of the historical context. Rhetorically, 
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logical critique of Constable testifies to the enduring 
strength of this embodiment of feeling in a form calculated 
to attract “aesthetic interest”: “What the language of the 
heart displaces is the language of society.” In other words, 
Constable’s emotional and psychological effects, which ap- 
peal to our cultivated aesthetic sense, mask the presence of 
the ideological and sociological structures that bear upon 
his work, Bermingham concludes that Constable succeeded 
in “bypassling] the explicitly social referent” by signifying 
a human nature, both individual and universal.” The effect 
that Bermingham observes in Constable is by no means 
confined to that artist; one sees it also in the work of Monet 
and Cézanne. This suggests that we are facing a phenom- 
enon that may be constitutive of modernism in the visual 
arts. It would be fruitful to pursue the pattern of the trans- 
formation exemplified by Constable and others — from 
social conflict to an aestheticized pantheistic union of self 
and nature — to determine whether it does indeed consti- 
tute a particular kind of habitual response (we might call 
it the “aesthetic” or “artistic” response) to specifically mod- 
ern sociological and psychological pressures. 

In Bermingham's equation of the painted landscape and 
a universal human nature, we encounter, once again, the 
effects of a stubborn resistance (which I previously asso- 
ciated with the realism of Flaubert and Courbet, as well as 
with Van Gogh’s “mystery”). This is the resistance that ca- 
nonical masterworks offer to any totalizing interpretation, 
and sometimes to any interpretation whatever.® Is the im- 
perviousness of the masterwork part of its stultifying ide- 
ological effect, as it forms a central structural unit in our 
culture? Or does the masterwork constitute a resistant de- 
fense against ideological forces? 


Marginalization 

Like many others who have pondered such questions, 
Bermingham would answer with equivocation. She argues 
that art (by implication, “great” art), through its capacity 
to internalize, “registers the inconsistencies within ideolo- 
gies and pinpoints the places where their totalizing world- 
view threatens to unravel.” Interpretation of the work of 


Bermingham appreciates Constable through critique, whereas Powell ap- 
preciates Turner through celebration. 


68 If we think of interpretation as a third party to the relationship between 
artist and artwork, then we can postulate why certain modernist works 
seem to obviate interpretation. According to Bermingham, Constable 
forces us to regard his process of representation as if it were a transparent 
act of self-expression, Constable’s model, “nature,” becomes internalized 
and he must express it/himself. This condition reduces painting or writing 
to a dyadic relationship between an artist and a resistant medium. Such 
a relationship functions as the (particularly modernist?) ideological nat- 
uralization of a number of sets of “real,” and perhaps troubling, triadic 
relationships: between artist, social code, and representation; between 
artist, representation, and audience; between artist, medium, and nature; 
and between signifier, referent, and signified (these triads are by no means 
parallel orders). The dyad of artist and expressive artwork is reassuringly 
simple; it demands none of the interpretive maneuvering required to un- 
derstand art among the various triads. 


6 Bermingham (as in n. 61), 4. 
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art thus becomes of paramount importance to those who 
would understand social relations (including marxists).” 
Yet the greater the work of art the more it may resist înter- 
pretation. As we have seen, Bermingham’s resolution to the 
dilemma involves applying psychoanalytic method at the 
point where other modes of social analysis may seem to 
fail. 

Two other routes of escape have more commonly been 
followed. The first is to abandon the refined formal anal- 
ysis that is the special province of art history, since it may 
merely reconfirm the complex “genius” of the resistant 
work, Instead, the work is reapproached through the social 
institutions that enable its production — the path cf in- 
vestigation moves from society toward the work of art. 
(Relevant “social institutions” include both organizations 
such as academies and, more abstractly, those normative 
patterns of language and behavior that mediate between 
individuals and groups.) The other escape turns from 
“great” works to less complex forms of imagery, either as 
clearer reflections of social realities or as clues to inter- 
preting the “great” work. 

Both strategies are sensitive to the phenomenon of mar- 
ginalization. A marginal position facilitates a critical view 
of whatever is ideologically central.” (My own remarks to 
follow will indicate that an unstable reciprocity character- 
izes the relation of the marginal to the central; this rela- 
tionship seems to change with every reconsideration cf the 
position of the artist, the artwork, or the critical viewer. 
Accordingly, I may seem to use the word “marginalize” in 
several different senses.) Much of the ambitious art of the 
nineteenth century, which furthered a well-established my- 
thology of artistic “genius,” presented itself as eccentric and 


70 See Anderson (as in n. 64), 76-78. On the further importance of art (for 
marxism), as paradigmatic non-alienated practice, see Eugene Lunn, 
Marxism and Modernism: An Historical Study of Lukács, Brecht. Ben- 
jamin, and Adorno, Berkeley, 1982, 9-32. 


71 Interest in the phenomenon of marginalization has a long history in the 
fields of sociology, anthropology, and marxist studies; see Peter Berger 
and Stanley Pullberg, “Reification and the Sociological Critique of Con- 
sciousness,” History and Theory, 1v, 1965, 209-10. 


72 Wagner (as in n. 38); McCauley (as in n. 40). Wagner's interest extends 
into semiology with this crucial question concerning the production of 
meaning: “How did a sculptor determine the ways in which his work 
would mean to its audience?” (p. 27). Both books satisfy most of the 
requirements of the traditional monographic study while offering a great 
deal more. Yet, since neither book is about one of the central canonical 
figures of modernism, neither demonstrates whether detailed knowledge 
of the social context and the institutional apparatus can dispel the mystery 
and aura of the most mythic of modernist heroes. McCauley diszlaims 
any attempt to “celebrate [Disdéri] as a genius” and argues instead that 
the choice and course of an individual's career are largely determined by 
social conditions (pp. 6-7). Potentially, then, “genius” itself could be stud- 
ied as a social construction, one to which Disdéri did not have access, 
while Van Gogh, for instance, did — at least posthumously. If genius is 
a social construction and a product of mythology, it can be made to ap- 
pear after the fact. 


resistant to its society's guiding institutions — it claimed 
the position of the marginal as its own. The problem of 
today’s Listorian is to determine how resistant and critical 
that art -eally was and how much its effect instead might 
correspond to a continuing historical myth our society has 
sanctionzd. Thus, the first method of escaping or circum- 
venting the ideological effect of the “great” work (including 
its preterse to marginality) focuses on many areas margin- 
alized by canonical art-historical accounts. These include 
education and marketing — when the prevailing mythol- 
ogy defimes art as a product of independent “genius,” how 
importart can preparation or reception be? The second 
method =bandons the central figures of canonical modern- 
ism to study art that is marginal to the recorded historical 
tradition but perhaps actually socially central, since it is 
“popular” In either case, the special problem the great work 
poses to interpretation is bypassed, at least temporarily. 
The fi-st method, which we might associate with insti- 
tutional aistory, typically involves gathering great amounts 
of data; it reflects the influence of the positivistic and to- 
talizing “quantitative” side of the social sciences as well as 
the critical “qualitative” side. Aspects of this institutional 
approacl. to the understanding of an artist's production are 
evident în some recent monographs of broad interpretive 
scope, sach as Anne Middleton Wagner's Jean-Baptiste 
Carpeaux and Elizabeth Anne McCauley’s A.A.E. Dis- 
déri.” These comprehensive studies expand into the realm 
of cultural politics.” We might also regard them under the 
rubric ofentrepreneurial history; Wagner, for instance, dis- 
cusses the nuances of Carpeaux's sophisticated yet “uneasy 
exploitaton of his art as a marketable commodity.” In- 
deed, the number of historical studies of art institutions, 


73 As part ef their expanded program of investigation, both Wagner and 
McCauley discuss dance as a socio-political phenomenon (Carpeaux rep- 
resented dence generally; Disdéri photographed dancers and their legs). 
On the representation of dance and its social implications, see Alex Potts, 
“Dance, Pditics and Sculpture,” Art History, x, 1987, 91-109 (concerning 
Carpeaux)= Abigail Solomon-Godeau, “The Legs of the Countess,” Oc- 
tober, no. 34, 1986. 65-108 (peripherally concerning Disdéri); Robert L. 
Herbert, Ir yressionism. Art, Leisure, and Parisian Society, London, 1988, 
chap. 4 [in-press]; Eunice Lipton, Looking Into Degas: Uneasy Images of 
Women ard Modern Life, Berkeley, 1986, 73-115; and Shackelford, De- 
gas: The Cancers (as in n. 36). 


74 Wagner as in n. 38), 180. The “entrepreneurial” category includes stud- 
ies involved with the various aspects of the art market: see, e.g., Wagner, 
“Courbet's Landscapes and Their Market” (as in n. 28) (here, knowledge 
of the marLet aids in determining the ideological significance of a partic- 
ular paintirg style); Ian Fleming-Williams and Leslie Parris, The Discov- 
ery of Corstable, London, 1984 (here, a history of the market intersects 
with questbns of authentication); and Arthur S. Marks, “Wilkie and the 
Reproductive Print,” in William J. Chiego, ed., Sir David Wilkie of Scot- 
land (178=-1841), Raleigh, 1987, 73-95 (concerning an artist's self- 
promotion . It is becoming increasingly common for scholars to relate 
specific changes in painting style to particular market concerns (e.g., Ro- 
senthal, Constable [as in n. 65], 178-79, 191-92). This, of course, works 
against the modernist-myth of ‘absolute artistic independence. 


entrepreneurel acti-ity, and the related politics has been 
increasing especall; rapidly. In one such study, Robert 
Herbert derongra: ss the centrality of an entrepreneurial 
ideology. He argue that, through concepts such as “in- 
vention,” the discorse of capitalist entrepreneurship per- 
meated that = he rritical commentary directed at “inde- 
pendent” art sts du-ng the later nineteenth century. Such 
discursive excrenge offered a central social role (like that 
of the self-made-mea) to artists whose “genius” might oth- 
erwise appeer marsnalized. Herbert thus conc.udes that 
“the Impress cnsts ~vere the vanguard of the bourgeoisie, 
not of any re~o.utizn.”” Tarough consid2ratior: of a dis- 
course of bcurgeo= capitalism, which art-historical ac- 
counts previdas-y tended to relegate to the margins, Her- 
bert finds tnat the Impressionists, in their role as a 
marginalizec atan=garde, actually were playing center 
stage in their boarg=pis society's mythic presentation of its 
own actions 

If art histc-7 has nevertheless usually spoken of impres- 
sionism with-taelar suage of revolution, perhaps that is an 
effect of compelinz “aesthetic interest” once again. The 
metaphoric ‘revoluzonary” quality of impressionist paint- 
ing is so convinang chat we take it for a reality, just as we 


75 For a samplirz s-e Jean-Paul Bouillon, “Sociétés d'artistes et institu- 
tions officielles » ansa seconde moitié du XIXe siècle.” Romantisme, Liv, 
1986, 89-113; Niciam F. Levin, Republican Art and Ideology in Late 
Nineteenth-Cen cy Frar-æ, Ann Arbor, 1986; Albert Boime, “The Teach- 
ing of Fine Arte enc the Avant-garde in France dur:ng the Second Half 
of the Nineteent= Ceatur=" Arts, x. Dec., 1985, 46-57; idem, “The Quasi- 
open Competitiors >f t= Quasi-legitimate July Monarchy,” Arts, ux, 
Apr., 1985, 94-23; Marzaret Olin, “The Cult of Monumenis as a State 
Religion in Lat 19h Century Austria,” Wiener Jahrbuch. fiir Kunst- 
geschichte, xxxvam, 1985 177-98; William Hauptman, “Juries, Protests, 
and Counter-Exuidit ons 2efore 1850,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1985, 95-109; 
Pierre Vaisse, “le lezs Ceallebotte 2'après les documents,” Bulletin de la 
Société de l'Hist, ie c'e I'-t Francais, 1983 [1985], 201-08; Marie Berhaut, 
“Le legs Cailleb ite, Véč és et contre-vérités,” Bulletin de la Société de 
l'Histoire de l'&r Franc is, 1983 [1985], 209-23; Charlotte Yeldham, 
Women Artists ia Nietez=ith-Century France and England: Their Art Ed- 
ucation. Exhivifon Dpp=rtunities, and Membership of Exhibiting Soci- 
eties and Acade-125 wiz. an Assessment of the Subiect Matter of Their 
Work and Sumracry Bioz-aphies. 4 vols. in 2, New York, 1584; Donald 
E. English, Politcal Isee>f Photography in the Thi-d French Republic, 
1871-1914, Ann ~C, 154; Philippe Grunchec, The Grand Prix de Rome: 
Paintings From «ke sco des Beaux-Arts 1797-1863. Washington, DC, 
1984; Bruno Ely.“ @anr_-, L'Ecole de Dessin et le Musée d'Aix,” in Denis 
Coutagne, Cézanne au Musée d'Aix, Aix-en-Provence, 1984, 137-206; 
Peter Fullerton, “Latonae and Pedagogy: The British Institution in the 
Early Nineteentk Ceztur=" Art History, v, 1982, 59-72; Jeanne Laurent, 
Arts & pouvoirs et Frarcz de 1792 à 1981: Histoire d'une démission ar- 
tistique, Saint-Et.ear=, 192, 7-111; Francis Haskell, ed., Salcni, gallerie, 
musei e loro infzen.a slo svilupro dell'arte dei secoli XIX e XX, Bo- 
logna, 1981; anc Ekkeha-1 Mai and Stephan Waetzoldt, eds, Kunstver- 
waltung, Bau- une Cenk-=al-Politik im Kaiserreich, 3erlin, 1981. 


% Robert Herbez3, “=nprssionism, Originality and Laissez-Faire,” Rad- 
ical History Rev, xxx~ n, 1987, 7-15 (quotation, 15). 

77 Joel Isaacson ~“=mo2res:<onism and Journalistic Illustration,” Arts, LVI, 
June, 1582, 95-15: poves an account of the range of illustrations that 
served French partes of the 1860s and 1870s as referants and conceptual 
aids to their formuaZon =f “the contemporary.” Imp-essionist paintings, 
however, tendecd=rot io r=roduce the anecdotal aspect of illustration (p. 
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take the “emotion” signified by a Constable painting to be 
real. The second of the two common methods for circum- 
venting or marginalizing such problematic aesthetic inter- 
est involves observing seemingly weaker cases of cultural 
ideology in action. One can review, for instance, those ac- 
ademic “realist” works that so clearly lent themselves to 
Second Empire propaganda (see the references to studies 
by Albert Boime and Gabriel Weisberg, above). But, better 
still, one can leave the realm of “high” art and culture, to 
investigate popular broadside imagery, journalistic illus- 
tration, cartooning, and caricature. Such forms of repre- 
sentation have become increasingly central to the study of 
the nineteenth-century avant-garde (and therefore, at least 
in academia, no longer marginalized). The avant-garde 
often identified itself as a marginalized movement of cul- 
tural opposition and used such imagery as an especially 
mear.ingful reference.” Yet the importance of the popular 
visual arts extends well beyond their function as clues to 
the signified meaning ‘of a Courbet or a Manet. Caricature, 
in particular, is useful to the social or political historian 
since (like its high-class counterpart, avant-garde art) it as- 
sumes an oppositional or critical voice and constitutes a 
kind of ideologically tolerated, or even sanctioned, counter- 


104). Isaacson shows that the journalistic “source” material is sufficiently 
abundant and redundant as to invalidate most claims of exclusive links 
between one image and another. For an even more voluminous collection 
of such popular imagery (most of it produced for the commercial market), 
see the reproductions of material from the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
edited by Beatrice Farwell, French Popular Lithographic Imagery, 1815- 
1870, 5 vols., Chicago, 1981-86 (seven additional volumes forthcoming), 
Also see Jean Cuisenier, ed., Hier pour demain: Arts, traditions et patri- 
moine, Paris, 1980. Among the many recent studies that deal with popular 
imagery (to explicate social and political issues or paintings that refer to 
them), see Therese Dolan, “Upsetting the Hierarchy: Gavarni’s Les En- 
fants terribles and Family Life during the ‘Monarchie de juillet," Gazette 
des beaux-arts, cix, 1987, 152-58; Marilyn R. Brown, Gypsies and Other 
Bohemians: The Myths of the Artist in Nineteenth-Century France, Ann 
Arbor, 1985 (an iconographic study of marginalized types); Adrian Rifkin, 
“Well Formed Phrases: Some Limits of Meaning in Political Print [sic] at 
the End of the Second Empire,” Oxford Art Journal, vin, 1, 1985, 20-28. 
Rifkin, like Bermingham, advocates relating the semiological multiplicity 
of representations to specific historical conditions. In commenting on 
Maurice Agulhon’s Marianne into Battle (transl. Janet Lloyd, Cambridge, 
1981), Rifkin cautions against simplistic interpretations of popular im- 
agery (“The Sex of French Politics,” Art History, v1, 1983, 368-73). 

The Japanese print is an art form that qualifies, in the European context, 
as both “popular” and “marginal” to 19th-century painting; it has been 
an object of intensive study for many years. For some recent observations, 
see Shizemi Inaga, “La réinterprétation de la perspective linéaire au Japon 
(1740-1830) et son. retour en France (1860-1910),” Actes de la recherche 
en sciences sociales. xu1x, Sept., 1983, 29-45; Henry Adams, “Review Ar- 
ticle: New Books on Japonisme,” Art Bulletin, Lxv, 1983, 495-502; and 
Yamada Chisaburo, ed., Japonisme in Art: An International Symposium, 
Tokyo, 1980. 

Two great critics of modernity — Walter Benjamin and Georg Simmel 
— have strongly influenced recent art-historical studies that connect pop- 
ular culture both to the fine arts and to social forms of life. See, especially, 
Walter Benjamin, “On Some Motifs in Baudelaire,” Illuminations, ed. 
Hannan Arendt, transl. Harry Zohn, New York, 1969, 155-200; and Georg 
Simme,, “Fashion,” transl. anon., On Individuality and Social Forms, ed. 
Donald N. Levine, Chicago, 1971, 294-323. 
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ideological force.” Nineteenth-century caricature provided 
information needed by its urban audience, whose codes of 
dress and manner were no longer simple and obvious; it 
marked ever so clearly the identities of shifting social 
types.” 

There is still another broad area of marginalized dis- 
course, one involved with what many would argue was 
(and is) the most shifting of all social types — woman. 
Feminist writers have identified the sign of woman (or fem- 
ininity) as particularly threatening in its shifts and turns, 
as it participated in the after-shocks of nineteenth-century 
bourgeois cultural revolution and urbanization. It may 
seem odd to think of “woman” as a topic previously located 
at the margins of art-historical concern. No doubt, there 
have been a great many studies of the nude and of those 
female types that populate traditional mythologies — those 
Venuses, Dianas, Muses, and Graces. But these have not 
been viewed as “real” women, nor have they been studied 
very much as ideal constructions that actually work to de- 
termine what the real will be. We might argue that these 
traditional images, however familiar to the art historian, 
have been insufficiently analyzed in terms of their ideo- 
logical force. Both allegorical figures of Victory or Charity 
and naturalistic figures of dancers or laundresses produced 
the being of woman in the nineteenth century (as well as, 
by counter-definition, the being of man). To those who 
study ideology a curious reciprocity becomes evident: al- 
legorical images of idealized female types participated in 
constructing a nineteenth-century “reality”; while, simul- 
taneously, “realistic” images of (say) female dancers worked 
to produce the fictive ideological form we know as 
“woman.” 

The very act of recognizing “woman” as a cultural con- 


78 On the ideology and history of the avant-garde and of marginalization, 
see Hadjinicolaou (as in n. 31); and Thomas Crow, “Modernism and Mass 
Culture in the Visual Arts,” in Benjamin H.D. Buchloh, Serge Guilbaut, 
and David Solkin, eds., Modernism and Modernity, Halifax, 1983, 215- 
64, On caricature (Philipon and Daumier) as counter-ideology, se2 Rich- 
ard Terdiman, Discourse / Counter-Discourse: The Theory and Fractice 
of Symbolic Resistance in Nineteenth-Century France, Ithaca, 1985, 149- 
97. 


7 On the social implications of caricature, see Sheon (as in n. 5), and the 
collection of essays edited by Judith Wechsler, “The Issue of Caricature,” 
Art Journal, xiu, 1983, 317-85. For a general study of French caricature, 
see Judith Wechsler, A Human Comedy: Physiognomy and Caricature in 
19th Century Paris, Chicago, 1982. On Gavarni (and his images cf cour- 
tesans, the grisette and the lorette), see Therese Dolan Stamm, Gavarni 
and the Critics, Ann Arbor, 1981. On Grandville, see Clive F Getty, 
Grandville: Dessins originaux, Nancy, 1986. 


8 Among the female types most frequently studied (and also most fre- 
quently represented in a provocative fashion) are the prostitute and two 
figures related to her, the dancer and the laundress. On images of women 
and on the male construction of “woman” in acts of representation, see, 
e.g., Armstrong (as in n. 10), 223-42; Lipton (as in n. 73), 73-185 (con- 
cerning dancers, laundresses, bathers); Linda Nochlin, “Renoir's Men: 
Constructing the Myth of the Natural,” Art in America, xxiv, Mar., 1986, 
103-07; Bram Dijkstra, Idols of Perversity: Fantasies of Feminine Evil in 
Fin-de-siécle Culture, New York, 1986; Theresa Ann Gronberg, “Femmes 
de brasserie,” Art History, vi, 1984, 329-44; Hollis Clayson, “Avant-Garde 
and Pompier Images of 19th Century French Prostitution: The Matter of 
Modernism, Modernity and Social Ideology,” in Buchloh (as in n. 78), 


structior linked to specific social conditions (and to ques- 
tions of social stability and value) becomes a gesture of 
ideological critique. The intersection of art history witk the 
topic of woman sensitizes the viewer-interpreter to the pro- 
tocols o7 “real” social life (one observes depicted sexual 
roles) ard to the gender conventions of seeing (the male is 
master cf the “gaze,” which can be directed at a female 
object). Accordingly, the growing art-historical literature 
on nine eenth-century “woman” includes iconographic 
studies cf images of women as indications of social realities 
and ideclogies (this is social history), as well as analyses 
of the pirtorial or formal domination of the female object 
by a male mode of viewing (here semiology and psycho- 
analysisare used to form a social critique).® “Woman” may 
be the most difficult of art-historical topics because of pres- 
ent poli-ical interests. Those who recognize and engage 
“womarr' as a topic — a topic to be transformed — will 
appear t> have already staked out a certain ideological po- 
sition, whereas those who maintain historical “distance” by 
cataloguing the iconography of female types (as they would 
any other subject) may simply reconfirm aspects of pre- 
vailing codes of gender distinction.®! 


Social History at the Margins of Realism 

The difficulties that face the feminist writer affect the 
social history of art, at least to the extent that the historian 
identifie- with his or her subject and expresses some sense 
of whatis good or bad about the society under scrutiny. 
Just as tne motivation to practice traditional connoisseur- 
ship ma? involve a concern for identifying the good and 
bad of aesthetic quality, so the social historian usually cares 
about tke quality of the life that is both “reflected” and 
“produced” in images.® In studying the nineteenth century, 


43-64; Polack and Cherry, “Woman as Sign in Pre-Raphaelite Literature” 
(as in n. 5); Susan P. Casteras, The Substance or the Shadow: Images 
of Victorian Womanhood, New Haven, 1982; and Beatrice Farwell, 
“Manet’s Eathers,” Arts, Liv, May, 1980, 124-33. For a study of prosti- 
tution widely cited by art historians, see Alain Corbin, Les Filles de noce: 
Misère sexuelle et prostitution, 19e et 20e siècles, Paris, 1978. Also see 
Alain Corvin, “Commercial Sexuality in Nineteenth-Century France: A 
System of Images and Regulations,” Representations, xiv, 1986, 209-19. 


81 Lynda Gead (“Representation, Sexuality and the Female Nude,” Art 
History, v-, 1983, 227-36) presents an engaged argument against sexual 
“essentiali-m,” the notion that a predetermined “sexuality can be ‘revealed’ 
or ‘maskec’” by a work of art (p. 231). Nead calls instead for an analysis 
of images = nd other cultural constructs as the actual sites of the production 
of sexuality. For an extensive review of feminist concerns and strazegies 
as they <fect art history, see Thalia Gouma-Peterson and Patricia 
Mathews, ‘The Feminist Critique of Art History,” Art Bulletin, ux1x, 1987, 
326-57. Fe broad coverage of feminist issues, also see Rozsika Parker and 
Griselda Pollock, Old Mistresses: Women, Art, and Ideology, London, 
1981. 


82 Of course, it cannot be argued that all social historians are committed 
to a serious critique of society. Within art history, “social history” has 
become sich a popular topic that some purport to “do” it even when they 
have little to back up the claim. On this matter, see the appraisal of 
Michael Carke’s The Tempting Prospect: A Social History of English Wa- 
tercolors London, 1981) by Michael Rosenthal (“Studies in British Art” 
[as in n. 65], 244); Rosenthal attributes the categorization of Clarke’s book 
in its title to a marketing strategy. (This observation, in itself, may be a 
telling pax of our own social history.) 


the social hi-to -an --eexs the “reality” of past forms of life. 
An obvious curce of information is “realist” painting, with 
its self-proch:-med = bEctive view of the life of its time.® 

When socal histcry is coupled with a sensitivity to ide- 
ology — as È en recent books on realist and impressionist 
art by Robeat F zrbæt and T.J. Clark — the “realist” image 
must be bot. -wusted end doubted. This is to say that both 
Herbert and Cark offer a substantial upgrading of tradi- 
tional iconozrephic analysis: they identify subject matter 
in detail anc ’ read” pétures for the information they pro- 
vide concerrimg mz eral and social conditions, while they 
also note wuetever mght be excluded or suppressed in a 
picture. In this ~ay hey attend to representation as a scene 
of conflict œ stugele in which social meanings might be 
grasped, dewele vec evaded, or simply missed. 

Clark's The Lain-ng of Modern Life investigates the rep- 
resentation »f form: œ life, bound up in ideology; it does 
so by focusing mot any on details of pictures, but on the 
nuances of pub .c rssponse to them, especially journalistic 
reviews. Ofn, sud response can be decoded only by ref- 
erence to otke-=orrs cf popular, marginal commentary — 
songs, slogans, “ok -s. More specifically, Clark seeks the 
extent to wh-ca_“Mazetand other Parisian painters depicted 
the new class id=ntizeszand relations that their modern city, 
along with ts dewlaæing suburbs, both produced and 
blurred. (Those voc investigate “marginalized” carica- 
tures often v-cr= tc isclate the same sets of class identities 
and differen ces. | 

A major pact of Clark's argument concerns Manet's im- 
age of “Olympia,” e-ccnvergence of mythical feminine and 
modern womar in he form of a (not so) common pros- 
titute. Clark stulie= tHis problematic, marginalized figure 
through Mare-" pa ating (whick gained a marginalized sta- 
tus of its owr ee“re=>lationary” and “avant-gard2”) as well 
as through joeusnaletic critical commentary and cartoons 
— this non- amical -naterial being used to determine a 
set of meanirgs n L_aret alternative to what the inherited 
art-historica: tradit:sn would indicate. The problem is to 
locate the “r al=-v" =f Manet’s figure of Olympia, the way 
in which it nig] = re ea (to the present historian; real con- 
ditions of lif- ‘r the past, as well as exemplify — either in 
complicity o: mt restance — the formation of the ideology 
that guided sr -letem ned what was once seen as “real” 


8 Thus, for exampl_, Eure —ipton chooses to study Degas’ “realist” works 
to the exclusion cc “is le=r “post-impressionist or symbolist works” (fas 
in n. 73], 3). 


84 Clark (as in r. 4, 49_ Clark's various statements on modernism have 
probably receiiec morecomment than any other recent kody of art- 
historical writirs. ker emmoles of criticism coming from opposite ends 
of the methodmoz=2l s=cfum, see Adrian Rifkin, “Marx Clarkism,” 
Art History, vo, 985-385-95; and Michael Fried, “How Modernism 
Works: A Respc: eto TL. Cark,” Critical Inquiry, 1x, 1982, 217-34. (The 
latter statement o2 erns .]J.Clark, “Clement Greenberg's Theory of Art,” 
Critical Inquiry, x. .382, 39.56.) Also see the review by Françoise Cachin, 
“The Impressioriste on Eia,” transl. Mimi Kramer, New York Review 
of Books, 30 M_y 35, -4-.7, 30. Clark’s choice of Manet as a focus is 
common to mary cmerse=se the relevant citations in nn. 35. 36, 37, 39, 
55 above; and akc Esrry Rard, Manet's Contemplation at the Gare Saint- 
Lazare, Berkeley. “7 (e Vizlarméan reading of Manet); Novelene Ross, 
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(and may still be seen as such). 
What to take as real? Clark sees Olympia’s blatant na- 


‘kedness but determines that Manet’s audience could not 


bear to view it; for instead of a conventional picturesque 
form of nudity (however eroticized), Olympia displayed 
disturbing signs of belonging to a particular, and hence 
“real,” social class. Or, at the least, her presence made class 
an issue. As a result, descriptions of her could not be 
straightforward, but had to be figured: “The critics were 
obliged to take a metaphorical detour, produce their own 
hesitations, play with the picture's recalcitrance, before they 
declared it a nude of some kind — comic perhaps, or ob- 
scene, or incompletely painted.” (Manet's fine art was re- 
duced in this viewing to being itself a caricature of a proper 
class of picture.) It seems that Manet's figure of Olympia 
moved to the margins of the ideological representation of 
its social environment and thereby grasped a part of real 
social conditions. For Clark, the proof of this is in the fail- 
ure of the accompanying critical discourse to say very much 
of ccherence concerning the painting — ideological mirrors 
still reflect when cracked, although they can do so only 
imperfectly. Manet's picture put ideological discourse in 
disarray and left most of its viewers sputtering, if not 


__ speechless. 


But what is reflected by this image and others of com- 
parable ambiguity? Clark, like many social historians, re- 
gards images as documentary evidence that record the real 
look of a place or of the human gestures that define social 
relations. Whenever such “literal” reading of an image 
proves unrewarding, becomes exhausted, or is simply in- 
decipherable, the image can still be read metaphorically. 
One of the themes of Clark's book is the “flatness” of mod- 
ern urban culture, where flatness is itself a metaphor lead- 
ing to other metaphors: it leads to the spectacular, dioramic 
quality of the city, which offers to satisfy consumer desires 
that it itself induces; and to the shifting and exchangeable 
class roles that individuals assume within urban saciety as 
they seek out their proper levels. For many critics of style, 
Manet’s flatness has signified either a triumphantly purified 
pictarialism or a failure to achieve pictorial resolution. It 
becomes instead for Clark the significant marker of a so- 
ciety of illusory display. Here are some of his specific ex- 
amples: the Paris of the Universal Exhibition of 1867 ap- 


Manet's Bar at the Folies-Bergére and the Myths of Popular Illustration, 
Ann Arbor, 1982; and Beatrice Farwell, Manet and the Nude: A Study 
in Iconography in the Second Empire, New York, 1981. For a general 
methodological critique of Manet literature from the 1960s forward, 
see David Carrier, “Manet and His Interpreters,” Art History, vin, 1985, 
320-35. 


85 Clark (as in n. 46), 131. 


86 Usually, such interpretation is particularly sensitive to the artist’s se- 
lective choice of what to depict and what to alter, eliminate, or suppress. 
Often, however, this attention to depiction entails neglecting aspects of 
an artist's rhetorical strategy beyond those which bear directly on iden- 
tifiable subject matter — factors such as angle of view, range of color, 
quality of line, materiality of paint surface, scale, association with other 
modes of representation. For a critique of ideology, analysis of modes of 
representation is a necessary complement to iconographical study and, in 
many cases, probably supersedes it. 
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pears flat in Manet's representation, viewed from a fore- 
ground without a middle ground to intervene; a young cou- 
ple at Argenteuil, painted in 1874, look flat in their attempt 
to act out the protocols of bourgeois leisure; a bar-maid in 
1882, of uncertain class identity, is shown (by Manet) to 
render herself flatly inexpressive.” Clark argues that the 
pictorial “inconsistencies” that produce these effects of flat- 
ness “must have been somehow appropriate to the social 
forms the painter had chosen to show.” 

For the most part — and despite this appreciation of a 
painter’s remarkable critical insights — Clark avoids de- 
veloping Manet and the other artists he discusses as indi- 
vidual achievers, let alone “geniuses.”® It may be that 
Clark's attitude follows from a concern to stress social de- 
termination and collectivity, as opposed to willful individ- 
ual resistance, even as he interprets the most contrary of 
ideological statements, a body of singular artistic fabri- 
cations. Robert Herbert, in his Impressionism, explores 
many of the same themes as Clark (including Parisian forms 
of leisure) while providing a greater sense of individuals 
within a society, regarded perhaps as actualizations of that 
society's potential. Accordingly, Herbert will derive his so- 
cial analysis from a group of distinguished artists’ paintings 
rather than fit a number of paintings into a pre-established 
social critique, as Clark does. Both methods are circular 
(this does not invalidate them); they differ in the direction 
of circularity. 

In Herbert's interpretation of impressionism and its 
world, painters encounter society but also meet resistance 
within the medium of representation itself: “I have tried to 
show that paintings do not simply illustrate social history, 
that one cannot detach color, brushwork, and composi- 
tional structure from the images they conjure up.”” This 
joint representational effort (Herbert's and the painters’) is 
manifested in the extended analyses Herbert offers as to the 
structuring of individual paintings; he shows why certain 
works succeed as pictures that hold attention.” For Clark, 
signs of pictorial labor and of resistance in the medium — 
irregularities, incoherences, flatness where depth would be 


87 Clark (as in n. 46), 62-63, 164-65, 172-73, 253-54. 


88 Ibid., 252. See Lipton (as in n. 73), who also argues by metaphorical 
association; she relates the “conservatism” of the majority of Degas’ racing 
compositions to the social conservatism of those engaged in the sport (pp. 
23, 26). The homology of form and content in Clark's Manet might be 
opposed to the disjuncture in Renoir that Kermit Champa observes 
(“Renoir in Boston,” The New Criterion, rv, 4, 1985, 42-46): “Renoir's 
literal content (his subject matter), like Cézanne’s, often feels problem- 
atically separate from the content of his form . . . the quality of Renoir's 
painting is salvaged by his permitting this disjuncture to stand” ip. 44). 


89 Adrian Rifkin ([as in n. 84], 488) argues that Clark comprorrises his 
position when he refers to the relative aesthetic merits of various artists 
(Clark [as in n. 46], 78, note). Here, the problematic effect of the “great” 
artist surfaces once again. 


9 Herbert (as in n. 73), conclusion {in press]. 


9 See, e.g., the analyses of Degas’ scenes of dance rehearsal (which Her- 
bert relates to the insights of Marx and Simmel) or of Monet's 1867 paint- 


expectec — metaphorically mirror conflicts in the general 
culture; hence, they are neither to be resolved formally, 
nor interpreted as part of a particular painter's chosen rhet- 
oric. These two different approaches have their conse- 
quences: Herbert is open to the charge that he reinforces 
aspects cf modernist mythology, especially the formal au- 
tonomy and transcendent excellence of the art work; 
whereas Clark is susceptible to the complaint that he nat- 
uralizes the image in his homologous reading of it, ren- 
dering it mimetic.” o 

Like Fosen and Zerner (especially as they refer to Flau- 
bert), Herbert recognizes an engaged “aesthetic interest” and 
its dialectic of ironic detachment and active struggle: The 
Impressbnists' “denial of conventional anecdote and in- 
ventories of vision sprang from an attitude of detachment 
in whict, like the scientist or detective, the author's pres- 
ence was hidden from the viewer in order to give the ap- 
pearance of objectivity. This detachment or objectivity was 
not at al passive, but instead a highly concentrated, active 
force.” And “detachment” was not the only thing the 
Impressbnists signified technically; they also realized (as 
Herbert argues) that their own working procedures had 
somethiag quite direct to say about work in a modern in- 
dustrial society. While the Impressionists rendered society's 
image, they also acted out the mythic ideal of expressing 
independence and creativity through non-alienated or 
aestheticized work, a process of labor more like play or 
leisure than like urban industry. Herbert's fundamental in- 
terpretive gesture is to link the impressionist painting pro- 
cess — a work that is (or poses as) a form of leisure — to 
the subj=cts this process represents — forms of urban and 
suburban leisure, as well as landscape views of resorts. He 
thus cornects painter to society in a radical way, but also 
one thaf is familiar within the marxist tradition. His study 
of impressionism becomes a critique of ideology as he shows 
that the painter’s own mode of production aspired to the 
ideals o- the society it represented. Its contribution to so- 
ciety was that it worked to reproduce society in a preferred 
form — not only by selecting scenes of pleasure (the ob- 


ings of Sante-Adresse (ibid., chaps. 4, 7). 


92 To the extent that the two books are comparable, there are many further 
difference-. Herbert often appears as a very sobering voice, quietly cor- 
recting ex..ggerations and misconceptions attributed to Clark and others. 
He notes, for example, that Suzon, Manet’s model for the barmaid in A 
Bar at the Folies-Bergère (1882), would have led a “less conventional [life] 
than a prcoer bourgeoise, and [may] well have had lovers, or occasionally 
slept with a theater manager. But between this and prostitution there is 
an enormous gap” (ibid., chap. 3). Just as Herbert moderates Suzon's 
sexual bel avior, so he explains her inexpressive look as a factor of the 
widely dis:ussed phenomenon of urban anonymity. Herbert does not stress 
conflicts cf class identities as Clark does, but instead relates various paint- 
ers’ procl=rities to their own class origins (this allows Renoir to have a 
quite distfict identity; see chaps. 4, 5). His final interpretation of Manet’s 
painting © the Folies-Bergére invokes Manet's desire to perform a difficult 
artistic feat; Herbert thus reintroduces a painter's highly individualized 
characters a constitutive force in his art. 


93 Ibid., conclusion; also see chap. 2. 


verse of images >f szcial tension), but by engagirg in plea- 
sureable worx * He-mert's analysis of impressionism causes 
us to see thet rrvtk and reality converged (and still con- 
verge) in enzctmencs of marginal leisure, including, say, 
both bathing aad fe painting of bathers.® In Herbert's 
writing, the art nistery of images of modern society, and 
the social his cr. of naking them, become interdependent. 


Writing (Figerir:z) ært History 

One is terpied'tcssay — and without irony — that Her- 
bert’s writing sctse_ a work of art and a pleasure to read. 
His critique Les = skarp edge; yet, even when it dispels the 
misconcepticrs of emwary art historians, it moves rhyth- 
mically, carr7ins its~eader with it, often reaching its points 
of dramatic re zhtas if surreptitiously, because without 
any rhetoric. =rgeacy or bombast. Such writing is not 
without its avr. “aesthetic interest.” 

In conclucing th= review, I want to focus very briefly 
on the art Hstcriae.’s primary means of representation, 
writing, and -0 sdvezate that we attend closely tc our rhet- 
oric, especialy=wh= issues of ideology are at stake and 
when we seec & urclerstand our present through the his- 
tory of our ve. Rietoric persuades. It carries one away 
— from wha > +e would otherwise believe. But it does not 
necessarily Estmguih betweer: convincing the r2ader and 
convincing the c ne «ho is doing the writing. Consequently, 
the first rule cf crit zal interpretation is to reflect on one’s 
own means, les thelanguage lead the writer astray.* The 
language of rtce-pr=ation may well belong to, or at least 
derive from, hz sozety (and the art) under investigation. 
As most of tLe “vrit=-s featured in this review indicate, his- 
tory is a corsfractica, a figuration, perhaps just as fictive 
as the most famt=sticpaintings and sculptures.” To give the 
history we vrite “reality” — the capacity to have signifi- 
cant effect im cur cuiture and to be a real force — we must 
figure this h3k-y = that it becomes productive. 


%4 The difference >twee Clark and Herbert (who is less concerned to 
theorize) regarda3 beir ~spective critiques of ideology is diff.cult to sum- 
marize, and any cormenzation to a few principles is risky. Nevertheless, 
the following aterz: mey be useful. On the one hand, for Herbert, ar- 
tistic represertaficrs shcy us how we (prefer to) represent things, in the 
double sense of aow he vorld looks in our pictures and how we engage 
in artistic activeys artist: production thus offers us the opportunity to 
reflect on our v_laes ancihow we practice them. On the other hand, for 
Clark, artistic =presentetions reveal ideological contradiction as they 
struggle andʻoz cal to represent the (ideologically) unrepresentable, 
thereby giving Uleomzy =>me kind of determinate form; they provide us 
access to areas cf c_.z:ur2, and ult:mately social, blindness cr exclusion. 
A further reducicnwar cendensatian of the differences — a rather drastic 
one — seems enza led: He-bert looks for the positive; Clark seeks out the 
negative. (For exparzcon. f these distinctions, see the various works cited 
in n. 64 above.) 


95 Althusser pro=fle the-retical discussion relevant to Herbert's interests 
when he writes «£~’eolesical state apparatuses,” which incorporate spe- 
cific “rituals” ard races”; the “cultural” apparatus includes the arts 
as well as sporte ani otk== leisure activizies (Lenin and Philosophy [as in 
n. 64], 127-86, -s>. 168-29). For a discussion of modern art and leisure 
that (indirectly) ac tL con=rms and disputes the critical impact of Herbert's 
analysis, see Crw as inn. 78). 

As a coda to 1 zene-l argument, Herbert states that, by the 1880s, 
Monet, in his more =rarr-tic and violent scenes of nature, was extending 
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Historical interpretation becomes productive not only as 
it results in plausible accounts (analogous to material ob- 
jects that endure and can be used repeatedly), but also as 
it offers others a model for critical discourse. Such dis- 
course is reproductive because it can be used to configure 
numerous bodies of data in the same general image. We 
need to attend to our rhetoric to insure that we approve 
of the type of image our work produces — and of the actual 
mear:s of production. Do we, for example, want a totalized 
image, or not? If not, the style of our writing should dis- 
courage others froîn faithfully imitating it, and instead in- 
duce them to vary it or even react against it. 

Perhaps reaction is already the norm, for historical work 
often takes the form of correction. The scholar “discovers” 
that — would anyone doubt it? — previous accounts of an 
object or an event were figured through a recognizable bias. 
Recent studies of nineteenth-century art have repeatedly 
revised canonical interpretations on the grounds that they 
resulted from monolithic “modernist” prejudice, inhibiting 
viewers from discerning content disguised as “pure” form. 
Such “revision” has obvious value. It is also obvious. In 
the future its value is likely to be neither more nor less than 
whatever worth historians attribute to evidence of yet an- 
other prejudice, that of the 1980s, yours or mine. Art- 
historical “correction” increases collective productivity only 
wher. it is accompanied by two acts of self-criticism: first, 
the writing must recognize, and preferably signal, its own 
bias ‘a project that can never be completed); second, the 
writing must investigate the cultural and ideological sig- 
nificance of the difference between what it professes and 
what it disputes.” This difference is the (ironic) distance 
that defines history. 

Some will believe that art history consists in the elusive 
but simple “history” that we project as the objective nar- 
rative of our nineteenth-century past. For others, art his- 
tory will include much more than that. It will be “criticism” 


the meaning of impressionist landscape so that it “helped perpetuate the 
myth that one could experience nature alone” (ibid., chap. 7 [emphasis 
added]). He compares Monet to Van Gogh in this respect. On Monet's 
reference to states of emotion in his art of the 1880s, also see Steven Z. 
Levine. “Seascapes of the Sublime: Vernet, Monet, and the Oceanic Feel- 
ing,” New Literary History, xv1, 1985, 377-400. 


% Perhaps writing must always lead one astray. The writings of Jacques 
Derrida are particularly instructive on this issue, both explaining and ex- 
emplifving; see, e.g., “White Mythology: Metaphor in the Text of Phi- 
losophy,” Margins of Philosophy, trans]. Alan Bass, Chicago, 1982, 207- 
71. 


97 We sometimes — but not often enough, I think — find evidence of this 
awareness in a self-conscious writing style that encourages the reader to 
work tarough those immediate problems of representation that plague the 
writer. Some examples appear in texts already cited: Griselda Pollock's 
refusal to refer to Van Gogh as “Vincent” ([as in n. 24], 59); T.J. Clark's 
admission that “there is a kind of shifting going on in my account .. . 
but it seems to me appropriate to the odd thing we are concerned with” 
(fas in n. 46], 234); and Ann Bermingham’s repeated use of the figure of 
chiasmus (although she does not acknowledge it) ([as in n. 61], 15, 17). 


98 Tt seems best to refer here to “the writing” rather than “the writer” since 
the point is to attribute force to the rhetoric of the text itself. This tentative 
textual impersonality opens onto additional questions, such as the gender 
identification of the one who writes. 
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to the extent that it becomes cognizant of its own subjec- 
tivity as well as of its politics, of the fact that it advocates 
something. Additionally, it will be “art” whenever its com- 
mentary on artistic representation becomes itself a figured 
representation. I believe that this artistic or aesthetic factor 
(usually allied with critical resistance) is always present in 
the writing of art history; the problem is in acknowledging 
it. To regard art history as art entails focusing on its rhe- 
torical form, the resistant surface that marks it as more 
than a window onto external reality. The representation 
that art history creates establishes its own reality and the 
need to account for that, as well as for whatever external 
object the representation configures — whether a single 
painting, the life of an artist, or the structure of a society. 


9 I have associated the artistic, critical, and historical attitudes with as- 
pects of modernism, as well as with a history of representation in which 
the distinction between iconic and indexical modes of figuration is central; 
see Richard Shiff, “On Criticism Handling History,” Art Criticism, 11, 1, 
1986, 60-77. 


When “Listorian” and “critic” act together in the role of the 
art histcrian, a third identity joins them, that of “artist.”” 


Best kncwn for his book, Cézanne and the End of Impres- 
sionism: A Study of the Theory, Technique, and Critical 
Evaluation of Modern Art (1984), Richard Shiff also has 
published numerous articles on later nineteenth-century 
painting which have appeared in Critical Inquiry, New Lit- 
erary Hstory, Yale French Studies, and other journals. He 
currentl~ is preparing a book-length study of what he calls 
“a history of modernist modes of representation.” [The De- 
partmen: of Art, Hanes Art Center, The University of North 
Caroline, Chapel Hill, NC 27599-3405] 


Te State of Psychoanalytic Research in Art History 


Jack Spector 


In response to c-iti#ms of established practices and ideas, 
new approamss te art history have emerged, particularly 
among mocerziste Recent articles and symposia seeking 
to determin2 I= br aad goals and perspectives of art history 
have registerec a gecwing sense of tension in the discipline, 
some woule say of crisis. In this, the condition of art his- 
tory has much ir common with sister disciplines like 
archaeolog-? Ład -asychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis has re- 
cently receirac a serious challenge from the phi-osopher of 
science Adci: srii=kaum, who has questioned the validity 
of some of is basx procedures,? while the objectivity of 
art history tæ bern challenged by, among others, a dis- 
tinguished avt àist sian and an influential Marxist critic.? 


1 See A.M. Siecezass ‘The New Archaeology and the Classical Ar- 
chaeologist.” da +#cassburnal of Archaeology, vooux, 19€5, 31-32: “The 
New Archaec»ca- :s e «hatically not orientated toward the recovery of 
objects, beaut FE =r ocrrwise. 

The main aers b-saght agzinst the traditional archaeology are . . . 
[thatit descrives avery Hing . . . and explains nothing.” The author claims 
| that earlier wri-ings (t= 1920s) reflect “unspoken prejudices,” e.g., “im- 
| perialism . . „Fal beer unconsciously assimilated as a wzy of life.” 


2 See Adol? Gri_ cau=. The Foundations of Psychoanalysis, A Philo- 
sophical Critiyre 3er==ey, 1984, who challenges the probative value of 
clinical data and » = the «&rospective clinical method; Griinbaum does not, 
however, conlcr= che “mude” and “simplistic verdicts” (p. 124) of Popper 
(whom Gombe! adrss=d), nor those influenced by him, Like D.E. Stan- 
nard, whose 3Fr= ‘ins distory (Oxford, 1980) assaults al. things Freud- 
ian, especiall- 3s, che tory. 

See H. Thema anc SI, Kaechele, “Bemerkungen zur Lage der psy- 

choanalytiscl2m —orsckeng in dar BRD,” in H, Haefner, ed., Forschung 
fiir die seelis.Je esiz. heit, Berlin. 1983, for the claim that, recently, 
psycaoana.ytc Fypot-=zes have entered the domain of general psychol- 
ogy and have ten E e tested by strict scientific standards. Frederick 
Crews follows Cūnbæ-n, but exceeds his conclusions ir. Skeptical En- 
gagements, Now Sork 986. He contrasts (p. 60) Freud’s impulsively rhe- 
torical approach and L. sty publication to Darwin's cautious delay and 
concern for ccr~cora n before publishing his theory. Apparently, Crews 
is unaware ot ent s-~>larship demonstrating the degree of subjectivity 
in Darwin's cee. 
3 John Pope-drr-esss n “Self-Portrait of an Art Historian,” New York 
Times, 8 Cec 55, d=—ores the contradictory conclusions often reached 
by good art ecane =m the same evidence: “The reason, so far as one 
could judge, wa. -ha-tne subjective element in art history was dispro- 
portionately =- If E were so, it was not only works of art that needed 
to be looked.a = th=» riginal but art historians too, since their results 
were a projec: of t==r personalities” (cited by B.S. Ridgway, “Reply,” 
in the Art Bllbte, ren, 1986, 482). 

The Marxi-t zic Mecos Hadjinicolaou, Art History anc’ Class Struggle 
(Ist Frenck ec . 1°73), —ndon, 1978, 143, speaking of the relation between 
“scientific dicomse =_! visual ideology,” notes: “The very idea of sci- 
entific object-v.t—:n t==social sciences changes not only with the passage 
of time but a3c,=s ca -asily be observed, according to the class ideology 


The anxiety caused by this criticism (in its turn generated 
by larger socio-cultural changes) has induced established 
scholars to seek out new variants on such themes as “old 
age styles” and younger scholars to debate the death of art,‘ 
the ideological nature of aesthetic judgments (such as, the 
political and commercial motivations of connoisseurs),5 and 
the possibility of a “new art history” (linked to literary his- 
torv and theory, neo-Marxism, feminism, semiotics, de- 
construction, and various schools of psychoanalysis).f Ac- 
cusations of subjectivity in scholarship are not new; in 1963 
Edgar Wind attributed it to historians in a phrase that re- 
calls the psychoanalytic concept of counter-transference: 
“The investigator intrudes into the process that he is 


of the researcher himself. . . . Therefore, one cannot expect scientific con- 
clusions to be unassailable.” In contrast to this ideological relativism, Hans 
Sedlmayr, the staunch opponent of psychoanalysis as well as of modern- 
ism, expounds a reactionary and authoritarian theory. In his Kunst und 
Wahrheit, Munich, 1958, 104, he writes: “This conviction, that there is 
one and only one correct interpretation, is . . . important for art history 
as a science. . . .” The alternative leads to “chaos and confusion.” 


4 See the eleven essays in Berel Lang, ed., The Death of Art, New York, 
1984, with the lead essay by Arthur Danto. For Danto (p. 24), the re- 
placement of the mimetic by the expressive has led “to the fact that the 
history of art acquires a totally different structure. It does so because there 
is no longer any reason to think of art as having a progressive history: 
ther2 simply is not the possibility of a developmental sequence with the 
concept of expression as there is with the concept of mimetic represen- 
tation.” In this scenario, a psychology of personal development would 
presumably displace history. Danto also sees the replacement of artists 
by philosophers in his Hegelian version of the future. 


5 Henri Zerner, in the Art Journal, xi, 4, 1982, an issue devoted to the 
“Crisis in the Discipline,” raises questions about the future role of con- 
noisseurship and style in a time of ideology. He rightly maintains the 
utility of connoisseurship for evaluating written as well as visual evidence. 


é See A.L. Rees and Frances Borzello, The New Art History, London, 
1986, who note that, “Rather than a tidy description of one trend, the 
new art history is a capacious and convenient title that sums up the impact 
of feminist, marxist, structuralist, psychoanalytic and social-political ideas 
on a discipline notorious for its conservative taste in art and its orthodoxy 
in research.” A somewhat different tack will be taken in the new series 
edited by Norman Bryson, Cambridge New Art History and Criticism; 
but its interdisciplinary sweep will surely include some discussion of psy- 
choanalytic ideas. 

In the intellectual and political turbulence that has swept through the 
academic establishment, even Marxism has not remained unaffected. A 
number of writers have signaled a crisis in Marxism, attributable to failure 
to incorporate the best ideas of feminism or of minorities; indeed, while 
a general theory is still sought, only vulgar Marxists now believe in a 
general theory of ideology. See Martin Jay, Marxism and Totality, Berke- 
ley, 1984; and Raymond Geuss, The Idea of a Critical Theory, Cambridge, 
1981. 
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investigating.” 

Obviously, not all scholars recognize this “crisis,” and 
the necessary archival and documentary work continues; 
e.g., in Renaissance scholarship (the field in which, under 
the aegis of Vasari, art history originated and which con- 
tinues to serve as a paradigm) many still concentrate either 
on iconography in the mode of Panofsky or Mâle, or on 
attributions and stylistic groupings, and feel that their 
adoption of the computer as an aid has sufficiently trans- 
formed the field. Fewer art historians now believe with 
Panofsky in the old humanistic dream of “pure knowl- 
edge.”? Signs of uncertainty include a questioning of the 
normal outlooks and established methodology and a search 
for new art-historical material (non-Western, contempo- 
rary, media other than the “fine arts”). A major response 
has been the advocacy of interdisciplinary enlargement — 
to transform the monograph into a “polygraph” or to ex- 
pand traditional connoisseurship and iconography to in- 
clude other disciplines such as psychoanalysis.’ Art his- 
torians who have reflected on their field with 
psychoanalytic insight have come to appreciate their lim- 
itations without becoming intellectual nihilists.!° 

Scholars from certain disciplines who have profited from 
the application of psychoanalytic ideas have recently made 
contact with art historians. The anthropologists, some of 
whom have warmed up to psychoanalysis, have much to 
offer art historians who view other cultures as it were from 
the height of Mount Parnassus." While many art historians 
retain scandalously simplistic ideas about “primitivism, as 


7 Cited by David Summers, “Reply,” New Literary History, xvi, 1985- 
86, 341. In a note, he further cites Wind: “The interpretation of historical 
documents requires a far more complex psychology than Dilthey’s doc- 
trine of immediate experience with its direct appeal to a state of feeling.” 
Summers remarks that Wind used a text of Peirce “to argue that uncon- 
scious meaning must be taken into account in interpretation. For Panofsky 
such unconscious meaning is what the artist did not say in Heidegger's 
sense and it is also the region occupied by iconology in the later versions 
of the essay.” On the comparable phenomenon of psychoanalytical trans- 
ference, see Brian Farrell, intro., Freud's ‘Leonardo,’ Harmondsworth, 
1963, 259-60. 

The subjectivity of the observer was noted also by the psychoanalytic 
anthropologist George Devereux in G.D. Spindler, ed., The Making of 
Psychological Anthropology, Berkeley, 1978, 402: “No device can filter 
out the observer's distortions of what happens (countertransferenze). 
Hence, the scientifically most relevant and exploitable datum is the self- 
scrutiny of the observer: insight into his manner of distorting the phe- 
nomena he observes.” In this context it may also be noted that Wittgen- 
stein compared his methods to psychoanalytic therapy, and that Marris 
Lazerowitz developed his own version of this idea, claiming that philo- 
sophical theories are distortions of language unconsciously motivatec by 
neurotic disorders. 


8 Panofsky, like Cassirer, whom he admired, still dreamed of discovering 
“pure knowledge” and “the intrinsic determinative principle of the work”; 
hence it made sense for him to seek to find a single permanent Archi- 
medean viewpoint. See Margaret Iversen, “Style as Structure: Alois Riegl's 
Historiography,” Art History, u, 1979, 62-72. Also see M.A. Holly, Fan- 
ofsky and the Foundations of Art History, Ithaca, NY, 1984, 82: “He 


claimed to have been searching, with Riegl as his guide, for an ‘Archi-- 


medean point’ outside the usual web of references in order to describe 
objectively what he sees as he looks down on individual works.” Further, 
Holly (p. 211, n. 36) tells how Worringer used the phrase “Archimed2an 
viewpoint” in 1907 (in Abstraktion und Einfiihlung), to designate a po- 


evident ir the standard surveys, others dedicated to the 
study of admired non-Western arts have sought fresh ideas 
in anthropology (now beginning to include native schol- 
ars), and through fieldwork have developed increasing cul- 
tural and înguistic sophistication — and modesty — about 
the arts they study.” English departments open to new ideas 
have infused with turbulent life more conservative branches 
of the humanities; in particular, art history has profited 
from the krisk new periodicals Screen and Block (both of 
which draw on psychoanalysis) founded in England by dar- 
ing young scholars with no secure academic situations. In 
France Te Quel gave semiotics a Surrealist and post-La- 
canian lock; in this country its cognate October extended 
its attenticn to photography, film, and recent painting; and 
Representetion has added articles on the history of art and 
of culture generally. Linguistic theory, often freighted with 
psychoanelytic ideas, recently has been welcomed into ad- 
vanced circles of art history for its new solutions and ideas. 
But these Slutions will have to be rewritten in terms usable 
by art history; for there are limits to the relevance of lin- 
guistic theory to arts involving objects produced by hand 
(with the exception of those “Raphaels without hands” like 
Moholy-Nagy, who delegate to factories the task of real- 
izing their designs) and arts concerned with visual images 
(with the exception of conceptual/linguistic arts in the tra- 
dition of Mallarmé, lettrisme, concrete poetry and “art 
language” 

Interest among art historians in a collaboration with psy- 
choanalys®, never strong, became less so during the 1960s, 


sition “from which to interpret various cultural artifacts, for the artifacts 
and the cultural complexes they embody offer only intrinsic principles of 
interpretatior. . . . It is incumbent upon conscientious analysts to elevate 
themselves tc a transcendental position, the position of epistemology, in 
order to reccgnize and discuss ‘coherence’ and ‘cause’ in works of art.” 


? On the “polygraph,” see D. Stephen Pepper, review of Richard E. Spear, 
Domenichinc in the Art Bulletin, txvu1, 1985, 520. For the suggestion by 
a prominent critic that art history — at least the 20th-century field—must 
seek new directions, including psychoanalysis, see Donald Kuspit, “Con- 
flicting Logics: Twentieth-Century Studies at the Crossroads,” Art Bul- 
letin, Lx1x, 1987, 117-32. 


10 See Lionel Trilling, “Art and Neurosis” (1945), in William Phillips, Art 
and Psychoaralysis, Cleveland, 1957, 512, who makes two comments that 
are still pertir=nt: “Logician, economist, botanist, physicist, theologian— 
no professior may be so rational as to be exempt from the psychological 
interpretatior.” But he adds: ”. . . I think most of society is indeed in- 
volved in neurosis. But with neurosis accounting for so much, it cannot 
be made excl=sively to account for one man’s literary power.” 


11 Francis Huzley, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” in P. Horden, ed., 
Freud and the Humanities, New York, 1985, claims that psychoanalysis 
and anthropcogy provoke each other into fresh activity whenever they 
are made aware of each other. Victor Turner, “Encounter with Freud,” in 
George D. Spindler, ed., The Making of Psychological Anthropology, 
Berkeley, 1973, 576, asserts: “I was . . . not basing my analysis directly 
on Freud's sy-tem, but rather using certain of his concepts analogously 
and metaphoscally, as a means of gaining some initial purchase on a set 
of data hithero unanalyzed in any depth and detail by my structuralist- 
functionalist solleagues.” 


12 The older, cnce-famous European “armchair anthropologists” who tried 
to apply psychoanalysis (like Frobenius, Segy, and Von Sydow, in his 
early career before his valuable fieldwork) are no longer taken seriously. 
1 owe thanks to Suzanne Blier of Columbia University for sharing her 
expertise in a-thropology. 


when psychobgy d-partments,™ including some previ- 
ously sym>ettetic ones, campaigned against psychoanal- 
ysis; and even discus-ions of the psychology of the self ex- 
cluded psycoena>sis." (Recently a countertrercl may have 
commencel ano-g Yehavioral psychologists who have 
adapted sore ssy-heanalvtic ideas.) In 1958 the coolness 
to such colh>crat-en manifested itself in the ent-ies for psy- 
chology arcLast ir 2h: Encyclopedia of World Art, Vol. x1, 
where, deso-te the renark about the early twentieth cen- 
tury — “  . ps-<hmanalysis or depth psychology con- 
tributed a -eveluf>rary scientific breakthrough into un- 
conscious eni pre-onscious levels of creative and 
appreciative experence” — the articles limited themselves 
to psychologie concerned largely with Gestat and Ein- 
fithlung. The resulEinz entries seem rather impoverished by 
the omission ol ps=choanalysis. Typically, an article (in the 
section “Exorrrnera_ Psychology”) by that arca opponent 
of psychoaaelysis, HJ. Eysenck, writing on jucgment and 
good taste, de-ived aesthetic formulae through statistical 
methods (@zring-y in the nineteenth-centur? tradition 
either of Felner's >s~chophysical aesthetics or of Grant's 
physiologia cest-etxs), but had to conclude “unfortu- 
nately, vert sew pe=caologists are interested in this field.” 
A more eolzit =jectior of the cooperation Eetween art 
history and psychoanalysis was formulated by Colin Eisler 
in 1969:! “a Amac, the impact of European. psychoan- 
alytical thoizh: in=h- realm of art history has been about 
as silly as that of reid on the movies .. . Ae far as art 
history is ecncerr>d, apart from Rudolf Arnheim's and 
Ernst Kris’sims#ht=, tne Freudian approach has not yet led 
to valuable-Amerian explorations; such studies as the re- 
lationship be-wzer Cezanne’s masturbation anc his art do 
not do mucna ic ill. mate either. Freud's own reliability as 
an interpreter œŒ arf has been called into questior by Meyer 
Schapiro. . - .” ‘Ircnizally, psychoanalysis has been a ma- 
jor influencr orctilr— caiticism, and Schapiro has been hailed 
by some fo. zontrisucions to Freudian psychoanalysis.) 
The first s<ciior of the following essay will sketch the 


3 As distinct Tent ps;aihoanalysis, which emphasizes the unconscious, 
repression, senuli-y, aad he Oedipus complex, psychology deals with 
mental proces@estch aco-asciousness, ideation, sensation, and memory. 
Experimental ps~cholog~ a:pires to accreditation as a “harc science” but 
often gropes about n a = aœwy realm. of elementary statistics and applied 
physics. 

14 As an examals, he "ew York Academy of Sciences, in its panel on 
“19th and 20tÎ _eatur- T=nds in the Psychology of the Self” held in 
1976, presentec ro zapes psychoanalysis, as it had prev ously, When 
challenged abc ts ir she discussion period, the chief organizer of the 
panel explained, “Che — asan why psychoanalysis and phenomenology 
are not represenced sy = d&tinct paper is purely lack of time.” Interest- 
ingly, the conferanse pr ce-dings. “The Roots of Americar Psychology 
were publshed ir heAnna!s, ccxct, 1977, with the sepport of the 
American Cousc] -f Le rn=d Societies. 


15 See Stanley =. Messe-_ “E2haviozal and Psychoanalytic Perspectives at 
Therapeutic CL ace Pots, in American Psychologist, x11 1986, 1261: 
behavioral thezaoy. “he-inz regained the mind it lost, has become far 
friendlier than 3t orce ~as #0 the cognitive concepts of ps-choanalysis 
...@g., D. Miichebamm and J. B. Gilmore, ‘Resistance from a cognitive 
and behavioral>- rssect—e’ n Resistance: Psychodynamic ard behavioral 
approaches, pp 13-56 N.Z. 1982), have argued that ‘cogritive events, 
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history — and problems — of psychoanalytic approaches 
to the history of art, starting with Freud and ending with 
recent tendencies of interest to art history; and the second 
will complement the first by considering the application by 
art historians of psychoanalysis to problems within their 
discipline. It is hoped that both the pitfalls and the pros- 
pects of such scholarship will become visible. 


Psychoanalytical Approaches 

The origin of psychoanalysis as a treatment for neurosis 
determined Freud's initial approach to the study of art and 
literature; indeed, he exulted with the thought that he could 
extend his study of dreams to all of human culture.” As 
he reflected in his Autobiographical Study: 


If dreams turned out to be constructed like symptoms, 
if their explanation required the same assumptions — the 
repression of impulses, substitutive formation, compro- 
mise-formation, the dividing of the conscious and the 
unconscious into various psychical systems — then psy- 
choanalysis was no longer an auxiliary science in the field 
of psychopathology, it was rather the starting-point of 
a new and deeper science of the mind which would be 
equally indispensable for the understanding of the 
normal.” 


At first the psychoanalysis of art meant primarily great 
Renaissance artists and a few Romantic and late nineteenth- 
century Symbolists; and the taste of the first psycho- 
analysts went vigorously counter to modern art. The post- 
Surrealist generation of writers and artists — often frankly 
indebted to psychoanalysis for ideas — earned more at- 
tention from the analysts, though still with little sympathy 
or understanding. 

From the beginning of his career, Freud illustrated his 
thecries of mind with examples drawn from art and liter- 
ature, and over the course of this century a growing body 
of work by psychoanalysts has addressed issues touching 


processes and structures each imply an unconscious domain that cogni- 
tive-tehavior therapists must recognize and understand.” 


16 Eysenck's approach is well represented in David O'Hare, ed., Psy- 
chology and the Arts, Atlantic Highlands, NJ, 1981, with essays on aes- 


` thetic taste and preferences, style discrimination, left and right in art, etc. 


Such topics can have both relevance and interest for art history, but in 
the hands of most psychologists they turn into dry exercises in 
measurement. 


17 See Colin Eisler, “Kunstgeschichte American Style,” in The Intellectual 
Migration, Cambridge, 1969, 609. 


18 See Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, 3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1953-57; J. Spector, The Aesthetics of Freud, New York, 1972; P. 
Horden, ed., Freud and the Humanities, New York, 1985. 


19 See Freud, An Autobiographical Study, Standard Edition (1st ed. 1925), 
London, 1959, xx, 47. Freud was not alone in believing that one could 
make use of the pathological to understand the normal. Karl Jaspers, the 
Existentialist philosopher, wrote in his Allgemeine Psychopathologie of 
1913 (English ed., Manchester, 1963, 93): “. . . What the experience of 
reality is in itself can hardly be deduced . . . nor can we compare it as a 
phenomenon with other related phenomena. Our attention gets drawn to 
it because it can be disturbed pathologically, and so we appreciate that 
it exists.” 
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on art history and aesthetics. In approaching cultural mat- 
ters Freud started from contrary interests — on the one 
hand, he had assimilated a rich education in literature and 
art; on the other, as we have seen, he looked with the di- 
agnostic eye of the physician on all human products as po- 
tentially neurotic symptoms. The achievements of culture, 
including works of art, escaped a reduction to biological 
drives through the miraculous mechanism of sublimation, 
allowing artists at once compensation and catharsis; more- 
over, Freud appreciated the insights of poets like Schiller, 
however unsystematic they might seem.” During the 1880s 
and 1890s, even before publishing studies of art, he drew 
on his knowledge of European culture, including the arts, 
to illustrate points of a psychological nature.” Thus, the 
application of psychoanalysis to art history that grew from 
these initial hints originated in the broad humanistic edu- 
cation of its founder. Not coincidentally, some of Freud’s 
most profound ideas came clothed in metaphors borrowed 
from Greco-Roman mythology; and he likened his pro- 
cedure of digging into the repressed regions of his patients’ 
minds to archaeology (his friend in Rome, the important 
archaeologist Emmanuel Léwy, guided some of his re- 
searches into antiquity). And from its very origins, the 
circle of Freud’s Viennese followers passionately debated 
the application of psychoanalysis to culture.” 


20 Other contemporaries of Freud expressed the idea that artists had val- 
uable psychological knowledge; e.g., Dilthey, in “Ideas Concerning a De- 
scriptive and Analytic Psychology” (1894), in Descriptive Psychology and 
Historical Understanding, The Hague, 1977, 36, wrote: “One finds in the 
works of poets, in the reflections which great writers such as Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, Saint Augustine, Machiavelli, Montaigne, Pascal, have 
made on life, an understanding of man in the fullness of his reality, which 
leaves far behind every explanatory psychology. But in the whole of re- 
flective literature up to the present, which strives to seize the fullness of 
human reality, there stands out its substantial inability as regards the pos- 
sibility of giving a systematic exposition. . . . Would that these fanatics 
of art were able to disclose just once the psychology which is hidden in 
works of this kind” (meaning the plays of Shakespeare); and, on 2. 68, 
he expresses the wish “. . . to make accessible to conceptual analysis what 
the great poets, Shakespeare especially, have expressed in images.” With 
regard to the psychological explanation of art, we should note that Ed- 
mund Burke, in his Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of 
the Sublime and the Beautiful (1756), already distinguished the sublime, 
for which he claimed a psychological interest, from beauty. The distinc- 
tion between an emotionally charged and therefore psychologically ac- 


cessible expression and an elusive if not ineffable beauty persists down to ‘ 


the present. 


21 On Freud’s learning, see Jones (as in n. 18) and Peter Gay, Freud, Jews 
and Other Germans, Oxford, 1978. and Thomas Mann's famous appre- 
ciation, “The Place of Freud in Modern Intellectual History” (1929). 


22 See Freud (as in n. 19); 47. Freuc was not alone in seeing the heuristic 
value of pathology for grasping the normal. In his Allgemeine Psycho- 
pathologie (as in n. 19), Jaspers wrote: “. . . What the experience of reality 
is in itself can hardly be deduced .. . nor can we compare it as a phe- 
nomenon with other related phenomena. Our attention gets drawn to it 
because it can be disturbed pathologically, and so we appreciate that it 
exists.” 


2 Freud also had much in common with the famous classical philologist 
Theodor Gomperz, whose wife he treated in Vienna in the 1880s and 
1890s. The German cultural tradition that unites Freud to archaeology 
finds its source in Winckelmann, according to Wolfgang Leppmann, 
Winckelmann, New York, 1970, 127: “. .. Most of the basic tenets of 


Freud's -irst independent treatment of artistic production 
— apart om allusions in letters and books — appeared 
in “Psychapathic Characters on the Stage” (1904; first pub- 
lished in -942). This study, deriving from the analysis of 
the drama of Oedipus in The Interpretation of Dreams, 
attributes the pleasure we gain from drama to its display 
of others” suffering and to the fact that the afflictions of 
the characters are only illusory. Freud’s attention to the 
drama and his exploration of its psychological analogues 
remind ore of Diderot, regarded by Lessing as the first in- 
tellectual since Aristotle to devote himself to theater. 

In 1905 Freud published his book Jokes and Their Re- 
lation to fie Unconscious, which does not directly treat art; 
still, its concern — unusual in Freud’s writings on art — 
with forraal questions like elegance and technique (con- 
trast, sim larity, unification . . .) has stimulated a number 
of efforts to draw a theory of art from it. As early as 1925 
Bakhtine asserted: “La plaisanterie et le mot d’esprit sont 
les princivaux faits esthétiques auxquelles Freud ait per- 
sonnellement appliqué sa méthode d'interprétation des 
rêves et ces symptômes.” Another Russian writer held a 
similar viw: in 1932 Lev Semenovich Vygotsky stated that 
the study of humor, alone among psychoanalytic investi- 
gations, coes justice to the question of form.* Gombrich 
elaborated the same point first in his collaboration with 


Kunst- und Xulturgeschichte were established . . . by those German writ- 
ers who stand in the direct line of descent from Winckelmann: Herder, 
Goethe, cer-ain Romanticists, Nietzsche, Burckhardt, and, in that part of 
their work which may justly be called Kulturkritik, Marx, Spengler, and 
Freud.” Forsthe sustained interest in the sources of psychoanalysis in Aus- 
trian cultur2, see M. Worbs, Nervenkunst, Literatur und Psychoanalyse . 
im Wien der Jahrhundertwende, Frankfurt, 1983, which, in addition to 
the discussion of the major Viennese literary figures, contains a chapter 
on “Antike rezeption um 1900.” 


24 Very important for the interest of Freud's first disciples in art, history, 
anthropolozy, and mythology is The Minutes of the Vienna Psychoan- 
alytical Society, ed. Hermann Nunberg and. Ernst Federn, 3 vols., New 
York, 1962274. For recent comment on the Society, see Harald Leupold- 


` Löwenthal, Epilogue, in Protokolle der Wiener Psychoanalytischen Ver- 


einigung, 1°. 1912-18, Frankfurt, 1981, and “The Minutes of the Vienna 
Psychoanalytic Society,” Sigmund Freud House Bulletin, rv, 2, 1980. For 
illustration: of aspects of contemporary Viennese culture, see the exh. 
cats., Traur- und Wirklichkeit. Wien 1870-1930, Vienna, 1985, and Vienne 
1880-1938, aris, 1986. 

Among carly writings by Freud's Vienna circle, we may cite: Hanns 
Sachs and Dtto Rank, joint editors of Imago (from 1912), a journal de- 
voted to applied psychoanalysis, and joint authors of The Meaning of 
Psychoanaaysis for the Social Sciences (1913); H. Sachs, a book on B. 
Cellini (195); O. Rank, many books including The Myth of the Birth of 
the Hero (~909) and The Incest Motif in Poetry and Saga (1912); Max 
Graf, studs of Wagner (1906) and “Problems of Dramatic Creation” 
(1907). Kar. Abraham, a member of the Berliner Psychoanalytische Ver- 
einigung (f-unded 1908), wrote a pioneering study of Giovanni Segantini 
(1912), nov ignored in the literature (see H. Liithy’s review of the recent 
literature cn Segantini in the Art Bulletin, Lx1x, 1987, 307-11). 


25 See his Ezrits sur le freudisme (1st Russian ed., 1925), Lausanne, 1980, 
148. 

26 See L.S. Vygotsky, The Psychology of Art (1932), Cambridge, MA, 
1971, 84. He makes one criticism, which could have been applied even 
more stronzly to the analysis of Jensen's Gradiva — that Freud attempted 
“to interpre fictitious dreams, dreamt by literary characters, as real ones.” 


Kris in 1952. ten 4 1966.” Georges Devereux offered a 
slightly diffeerî vesion in Tragédie et poésie grecques — 
Etudes ethneparch—ualytiques ‘Paris, 1975). In disagree- 
ment with Fe=11, heregarded creative genius as explicable: 
beauty bribes :L= s.>erege, in the way that Freud described 
that humor zaa bre it. Allusion to the Jokes recurs in 
writings on Duca ard Surrealism, such as Charlotte Stokes's 
articles on Era 7's Dllages; and one might usefully apply 
it to late nineteen! -century painting by their humorous 
precursors (er, Alais). 

Freud’s pUtl=ati=n in 1907 of “Delusions and Dreams in 
Jensen's Gratz,” = study that extends the analysis of dra- 
matic confl—- antc the domain of the novel, had much 
greater coneqmno in terms of influence on artists, writ- 
ers, and crit 13, =sp=cially the Surrealists. Jensen's Gradiva: 
A Pompeia1 bant=sy (1903) recounts how a young ar- 
chaeologist, Hrbet Hanold, discovered a relief in a mu- 
seum in Rome Th= sculpture, which fascinated him, rep- 
resented an idc_escent girl stepping along, with her flowing 
dress a little p_lle= up so as to reveal her sandaled feet. 
Freud consicer: the aero's obsession with this relief the basic 
psychologica act «f the narrative. After laborious study 
Hanold cor=.des o his great regret that Gradiva’s gait 
could not be Func in reality. Soon afterwards in a terri- 
fying dream ke tincs himself in ancient Pompeii on the day 
of the erup-ib~ of Vesuvius and witnesses the city’s de- 
struction. Fæ =arcaes for Gradiva, who has disappeared, 
and thinks e as found her brought to life in someone 
else's body.  .3 tLat of Zoë Bertgang, who had been a 
childhood ¢la~ma=, and who had all along guided him 
back to thea=:_ present (somewhat like a psychoanalyst): 
Hanold rece grizec what was beautiful and precious in the 
delusion. Im ccmpe-ing the childhood friend to a being dug 
out of ruins eser 3ives the key to the symbolism of which 
Hanold’s d=>-wsior made use in disguising his repressed 
memory. 

Following che viissitudes o: Freud's essay in some detail 
will help us azder=and why the archaeological metaphor 
fit sc well in& a contemporary context that made much of 
the relation be&'ween memory and perception (in the next 


27 See Gombr&k æd Kes, “The Principles of Caricature” (1938), in Ernst 
Kris, Psychoam. l; ic E-plorations in Art, New York, 1952, and Gom- 
brich, “Freud's .echet: s,” in Encounter, xxv1, 1966, 30-40. J. A. Walker, 
“Dream-Werk end Ar-Work," in Leonardo, xvi, 1983, 109-14, argues 
that dreams, pe picorial and poetic images are constructed in fun- 
damentally simie~ wawa. 

28 See Anton Larmer, Architektur und Gesellschaft, Vienna, 1974, 7. 
29 See the Micce of Ee Vienna Psychoanalytical Society (as in n. 24), 
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section I will compare it to Warburg's “Nympha”); more- 
over, the essay has a history reaching down to our own 
time (the Surrealists adopted Gradiva). At least one con- 
temporary archaeologist found food for thought in Freud's 
discussion of Hanold: “Freud's thoughts have something of 
interest to the archaeological excavator. Sudden contacts 
of the traveler with the fragments of past times compel him 
somehow to raise questions about himself.” 

The “Gradiva” relief was an actual object in the Vatican 
Museum, and Freud kept a photograph of it in his office 
above a copy of Ingres’ Oedipus and the Sphinx. This jux- 
taposition seems richly suggestive for Freud’s thought, par- 
ticularly since the foot (or gait) is the crucial item in both 
stories. Controversy about the sexual/psychological sig- 
nificance of the woman’s foot occupied many hours of the 
Vienna Psychoanalytical Society in 1907 after Freud’s essay 
on Gradiva appeared. As with the Sphinx, Gradiva existed 
primarily as an adjunct of the male; e.g., Freud remarked 
that “man transfers his sexual fantasies onto his occupation 
(Gradiva).”? At the meeting of 11 March 1908, Fritz Wittels 
gave a paper on “The Natural Position of Women” in which 
he cecried “our accursed present-day culture in which 
women bemoan the fact that they did not come into the 
world as men; they try to become men (feminist move- 
ment).” Wittels’ surmise that the human’s erect posture 
originated in “a primitive exhibitionist act,” the display of 
sexual readiness, sparked a lively discussion. Adler — who 
in a few years would develop his idea of the “masculine 
protest” — considered the foot “a sign of degeneracy.” He 
presumably had in mind that Freud calls Hanold's fasci- 
nation with Gradiva’s distinctive gait a “foot fetishism,” 
and that at one of the meetings Freud remarked that 
“. . . foot-fetishism, which we have been able to trace back 
to the suppression of certain coprophillic drives, must also 
have some connection with a search for and a happy re- 
covery of this lost penis of the mother.” 

Allusions to the foot — as female, fetish, or Oedipal — 
recur in the meetings, especially on 22 December 1909, 
when Rank culminated these allusions by describing the 
Sphinx as the “woman with a penis,” and connecting it to 


I, 1996-08, New York, 1962, meeting of 20 Nov. 1907, 243. 


30 Ibid., 11, 1908-10, New York, 1967, meeting of 1 Dec. 1909, 341. One 
should note that recent object relations theory might focus rather on the 
walk of the woman (Gradiva or Nympha) than on her foot as symbol of 
the male organ. Thus Margaret Mahler, revising Freud’s Oedipal drama 
of maturity, locates its equivalent, the “separation-individuatien” or “psy- 
chological birth” of the infant (male or female) in the achievement of 
upright locomotion (after its period of symbiotic ties to the mother). 
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the swollen foot of Oedipus. Versions of the Oedipal foot 
as phallus have proliferated ever since." The sexual and 
coprophilic associations to the foot doubtless attracted the 
Surrealists to Gradiva (who even named a gallery after her) 
as well as to the Sphinx — swelling feet and toes entered 
the art of Dali, Tanguy, and others, and provided the base 
for philosophical speculations by the independent Surre- 
alist Bataille. Interest in the subject of Gradiva continues 
in the book by Jean Bellemin-Noél, Gradiva, au pied de la 
lettre (Paris, 1983), which the author describes as a “relec- 
ture du roman” (in fact a rereading of Freud's essay). 
Freud's well-known essay of 1908, “Creative Writers and 
Daydreaming,” considers fantasies a substitute for chil- 
dren’s play, and views the productions of the artist to be 
inherently unhealthy, neurotic, and pathological. Natu- 
rally, artists and critics have rejected this position; but some 
analysts (among them Jung) also have argued that a healthy 


31 Analysts and others have offerec extensions and revisions of different 
aspects of the Oedipal foot. Ehrenzweig claims that “there may have been 
in prehistoric times a stage when tne tormented sexual desire, deprived 
of its original object by the erect gait, would have strayed beyond the 
limits of the female body to endow any visual form with genital quality; 
our unconscious mind retained this ‘pan-genital’ form play. . . . As women 
began to clothe their bodies, the sexual form play was easily transferred 
to the new shape of the clothes.” See Anton Ehrenzweig, The Psycho- 
analysis of Artistic Vision and Hearing (1st ed. 1953), New York, 1965, 
65. 

It is curious to observe the mixture of prurience and anxiety that appears 
to have motivated male images of :he female foot, regarded alternately 
as small and feminine (the hobblec foot attractive to Oriental men) or 
large and masculine. A small foot meant a large vagina, as in the Latin 
phrase “parvus pes, magnum barathrum,” which persists in the French 
translation “petit pied, grand con” cited by Donald Posner (Art Bulletin, 
LXIV, 1982, 87, n. 40). The 18th-century “swinger,” feet off the ground, 
oscillates in playful, erotic rhythm, without purposeful direction or tareat. 
On the other hand, in keeping with the etymology of the word aggression, 
a “forward” woman like Delacroix’s Liberty of 1830, advances hez foot 
while carrying her complements of phallic rifle and banner; and the Sur- 
realists admired Gradiva, the aggressive Muse of the avant-garde, whom 
Breton described in a phrase derived from Jenson — “Celle qui avance.” 

In the account of Levi-Strauss, Freud's Oedipus complex is not a time- 
less psychological condition, but an “an integral part of the myth of Oed- 
ipus,” whose domain he extends by showing that the names of Oedipus, 
his father, and his grandfather all “evoke a difficulty of walking straight.” 
See “The Structural Study of Myth,” in “Myth, A Symposium,” Journal 
of American Folklore, txxvu1, 270. 1955, 428-44 (reprinted in Arthro- 
pologie structurale, Paris, 1958, chap. x1). In 1975 he found that the theme 
of walking explained the riddle of the Sphinx: “Not walking straight, stut- 
tering, forgetting are all so many converging markers which the myth 
uses . . . in order to express the failures, distortions or blockages of com- 
munication between different levels of social life. . . .” See “Mythe et 
oubli,” in Langue, discours, société: Pour Emile Benveniste, Paris, 1975. 

E. G. C. Lorin, L'inachevé, Paris, 1984, applies Freudian analysis to the 
unfinished in art, and relates it to the attraction/repulsion felt toward the 
woman's genitals. The author discusses the work of Surrealists (Paalen, 
Meret Oppenheim), and tries to extend the explanation to works exhib- 
iting a fear of gaps and a “phallic” view of art (Reinhardt, Pollock). 


32 See Whitney Chadwick, Myth in Surrealist Painting, 1929-39, Ann Ar- 
bor, 1980, for details on the Surrealist employment of Gradiva as a pet 
myth. By 1922 the French had available an explicit description of the ifoot) 
fetish in psychoanalytic terms. See, e.g., E. Régis and A. Hesnarl, La 
psychanalyse, Paris, 1922, 77: “Fétichisme . . . Les imaginations sexuelles 
des petits garcons prennent souvent le pied pour symbole de l'organe fé- 
minin, vis à vis duquel il remplace alors le pénis de l'homme. La fréquence 
du pied comme symbole sexuel s'explique par son analogie avec les or- 


mind recuires an active fantasy. 

In 1910 Freud wrote what has become a paradigm of the 
“pathographic” approach, Leonardo da Vinci and a Mem- 
ory of His Childhood, which traces the artist’s combination 
of sexual inhibition and creativity to the conditions of his 
childhood. Freud made no pretense to “explain” the genius 
(the stimulus to write the essay came from a patient “with 
the same constitution as Leonardo without his genius”), but 
only certain aspects of his personality and striking features 
of his ar:. He traced the origin of Leonardo’s presumed 
homosexuality and the blissful smile of his paintings to 
Leonarde’s childhood memory (actually a fantasy) of a vul- 
ture that struck him on the mouth as he was in the cradle. 
Ever since Fumagalli (1952) and Richter (1952) made the 
significant observation that the “vulture” was in fact a kite 
mistranslated from Italian into German, the essay has suf- 
fered a Icss of credibility if not charm.” 


ganes géniteux, cherche a découvrir un sens.” 


33 Actually, in keeping with current poststructural practice, Bellemin- 
Noél’s book is a rereading of Freud's reading of Jensen's novel. The dis- 
cussion dwe-ls on the fetish to such an extent that the author almost called 
the book “Fétiche et thèmes dans la Gradiva” (p. 9). The book is especially 
interesting for its rejection by a former Lacanian of Lacan’s “abuse of 
signification.” i.e., his development out of Saussurian linguistic theory of 
a play of sigrifiers that neglects serious psychoanalytic content (pp. 228ff.). 

Joan Cop ec, “Transference: Letters and the Unknown Woman,” Oc- 
tober, no. 28, 1984, 61-90, also discusses Gradiva; but her approach min- 
gles feminism and Lacanian psychoanalysis. She notes that Freud de- 
scribes a dream containing the word “gradus” (Latin: step) as a “modified 
staircase dream,” and connects this to Freud’s fascination with Jensen’s 
novel. In a szction called “Gradiva. The Spirit of Pompeii,” she states that 
the crucial point of the story is the separation of Zoë and Gradiva: “Where 
the journey rad begun, full of anxiety, as the investigation of sexual dif- 
ference (of whether or not a woman's manner of walking was different 
from a man’s), it ends with an alleviation of anxiety’s symptoms (‘without 
knowing why, he felt that he was breathing more easily’).” The fetishized 
foot helps Hanold to bring back his Zoé/Gradiva: Rediviva indeed. What 
is resurrected from the prehistoric past is the phallus-copula which makes 
that past simultaneous and disavows its difference, This is no cure, but 
the resistance side of the transference.” 


% G. Fumagalli, Leonardo, omo sanza lettere, Florence, 1952, 115, cites 
ms Atl. 66, v.b, and notes that Freud mistranslated “nibbio” as “avvol- 
toio”; Irma A. Richter, Selections from the Notebooks of Leonarde da 
Vinci, London, 1952, 286, note, makes a similar point. An editorial, 
“Leonardo in the Consulting Room,” in the Burlington Magazine, xui, 
1922, 255-56 called Freud’s book a “tour de force” that subjects his method 
to “the most rigorous of tests.” Freud realized that he might be criticized 
for ignoring Pater's perception that the smile was probably adopted from 
his master Verrocchio’s sculpture. Schapiro developed this criticism, add- 
ing much art-historical detail in “Leonardo and Freud: An Art Historical 
Study,” Journal of the History of Ideas, xvui, 1956, 147-78; but he denies 
that it is a real test of Freud’s method. His chief contribution is to enlarge 
on Pater's perception and thus disprove Freud's claim that features (not 
only the smie) of the Madonna and Saint Anne are original (hence sig- 
nificant for Leonard’s art and personality); but in Freud’s defense it has 
been observed that an artist’s attraction to a known subject could have 
psychological relevance. Freud himself would have accepted Schapiro's 
criticism at one point, to judge from a discussion on 24 Oct. 1906 of Rank's 
paper on incest: “The comparatively rare occurrence of incest in Shake- 
speare's plays is, according to Freud, connected with the fact that most 
of his plays are adaptations of old texts and that the texts are therefore 
not really hi: own.” See the Minutes, 1: 21. Also see Farrell (as in n. 7), 
and, for an extensive bibliography, G. Rosolato, “Léonard et la psy- 
chanalyse,” Critique, xx, 1964, 139-63. 


Much mee kas Feen writen on Freud’s Leonardo, which 
appears to ke an e=dlessly provocative essay. David Sum- 
mers has seasiely summed up some of the limitations of 
the piece: 5 


Works 3f ar aw made for specific circumstances, cir- 
cumstances ffhat-they survive, and out of which they 
inevitably move. They survive by accident, by neglect, 
or because o: th=r beauty or value. Only a few survive 
because œ -he st<vival of the purposes and practices that 
lec to ther mak-ag in the first place, and as they persist 
in time -h2fr con=nued existence is more dependent upon 
their chazaztar < works than upon the specific config- 
urations «rising rom thz purposes to which they were 
shaped. Whe -ese.t — the particular work — thus has a 
significence cver and above the sum of generally ascer- 
tainable iatertio=s. Freud could write about Leonardo’s 
painting as h2 d:d not only because of the modes of in- 
tention visinE ir it (which define its appearance in basic 
respects Lax: of which Freud can have been only partly 
aware) Dut becasse of the specific form taken by the re- 
alization əf tnes modes. 


In his owa w-itings, Freud studied mainly the sufferings 
and/or dry spels =f otherwise productive geniuses; and, 


35 The issues rased 2y Feud’s Leorardo persist, as in the lectures of Paul 
Ricoeur at Ya e 21951 ard Louvain in 1962, who accepts Freud's mistaken 
vulture hypo-hesB, put <uestions: “To what extent is psychoanalysis jus- 
tified in submitGrg -vorss of art and dreams to the unitary viewpoint of 
an economics o- iasfnct «when the former are a durable and, in the strong 
sense of the term, m=mczable creation cf our days, whereas the latter are 
a fleeting anc serile pre: .uct of our night?” And he observes that works 
of art “are not impey pojections of the artist's conflicts, but the sketch 
of their soluttor. D eam- look backwazd, toward infancy, the past; the 
work of art gcesane=d o “he artist; it is prospective symbol of his personal 
synthesis. . -reterthamea regressive symbol of his unresolved conflicts.” 
In the same yea here ao appeared K. Eissler, Leonardo da Vinci: Psy- 
choanalytic Moz: œr the Enigma, New York, 1961, which attempted to 
disarm the “vuEwe kite criticism, and — with more success — to pro- 
pose a new peylebwgre2hy based on Freud’s, but emphasizing the place 
of trauma in Lesrarto’e art. 

Leonardo occasicned. -everal lectures in 1976-77, published in Pro- 
blématiques, P= i-, 98C-by the Parisian psychoanalyst Jean Laplanche. 
He discusses thevulture =ror (which he regards as innocuous to the main 
psychoanalyt c argumer4; Leonardo's curiosity; the question of subli- 
mation; and fin_lky he sue of trauma in the long section, “Eissler: Léo- 
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as a logical extension of pathography, his follower Ernest 
Jones discussed a case in which he believed neurotic prob- 
lems diminished the potential greatness of an artist. In an 
essay of 1913 that shows the influence of Freud’s analysis 
of Leonardo, he asked why Andrea del Sarto, an artist of 
“stupendous gifts,” “failed to reach the front rank as an 
artist.” He answered that the artist’s emotional problems 
stood in the way, especially his suppressed homosexuality, 
a condition evidenced by his passionate interest in food and 
cooking, and a debilitating hate-love relationship with a 
domineering wife. He corroborated his thesis about the wife 
(drawn from Vasari) by noting that in one of his greatest 
paintings, The Madonna of the Harpies, he included gro- 
tesque creatures on the pedestal beneath the enthroned Ma- 
donna. Jones explains this “rare” intrusion into a religious 
subject as an expression of his resentment toward his wife. 
Wittkower rebutted Jones’s arguments by showing that the 
apparently unusual interest in food was commonplace 
among normal Italian men of the time and that “harpies as 
well as sirens and sphinxes in similar positions are rather 
common in religious imagery of the period . . . the Virgin 
enthroned above them signifies the triumph of purity over 
sin.” Any future examination of Andrea del Sarto's work 
in terms of his personality would have to consider all his 
production and the full documentation available, espe- 


nard et le traumatisme,” based on Eissler’s book. He interprets Leonardo's 
art, such as his illustrations of deluges and his Medusas, as a defense 
against traumas, and a means to shock his father. Citing Freud and H. 
Lowenfeld, he offers a “new” principle of art production combining cre- 
ation and destruction (pp. 249-50). 

More recently, P. G. Aaron and R. G. Clouse, “Freud's Psychohistory 


‘of Lecnardo da Vinci: A Matter of Being Right or Left,” Journal of In- 


terdisciplinary History, x11, 1982, 1-16, offer a neuropsychological ap- 
proach that reevaluates Freud's psychoanalytic interpretation, attempting 
to show that all the “Freudian slips” of the artist in language and com- 
putation derived from errors of sequential processing of information. In 
replacing Freudian repression with more conscious processes, their article 
follows the linguistic analysis of Sebastiano Timpanaro, The Freudian 
Slip, Atlantic Highlands, NJ, 1976, but puts the argument into modish 
neurological language. Leo Bersani, “Sexuality and Aesthetics,” October, 
no. 28. 1984, 27-42, examines Freud's claim that Leonardo’s libidinal ener- 
gies were sublimated into artistic expression. He concludes that Freud has 
not proved his explanation, which in any case Bersani finds too narrowly 
deterministic, of the relation between sexual tension and cultural expres- 
sion, Also see David Summers, “Intentions in the History of Art,” New 
Literary History, xvu, 1985, 312. 
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cially to resolve the enigma of the two versions of Vasari's 
biography. 

Freud, who first introduced the term “Oedipus Complex” 
in 1910 (he had had the idea by 1897), generalized its sig- 
nificance mightily by 1912 in his famous remark, ”. . . the 
beginnings of religion, ethics, society, and art meet in the 
Oedipus complex.” Freud made the complex central to his 
theories, and for decades it provided the routine basis for 
a psychoanalytic art criticism that has evolved beyond his 
first formulations. But the picture soon became blurred, 
with contributions by followers who thought they saw 
problems or deficiencies in the original theory. In fact, in- 
ternal tensions have characterized psychoanalysis almost 
from the beginning, with the series of defections by Adler, 
Jung, Rank, and others.” As will be seen, similar tensions 
continue to plague psychoanalysis, especially the conflict 
between drive theory and object relations theory. The ego 
psychologists in the United States, whose influence lingers 
on, evolved the notion of “regression in the service cf the 
ego,” a handy phrase that glosses over an inherent inco- 
herence.*’ Kris produced the major art-historical writing of 
that “school” (1952). The notion, rooted in Romanticism, 


36 See E. Jones, “The Influence of Andrea del Sarto's Wife on His Art” 
(originally published in Imago), in Psycho-Myth, Psycho-History, Essays 
in Applied Psychoanalysis, New York, 1974, 1, 22-38. Rudolf and Margot 
Wittkower, “Andrea del Sarto’s Harpies: A Psycho-analytical Mystifi- 
cation,” was published in Born under Saturn, New York, 1963. Theiz book 
criticized pathographic studies of artists, yet it serves up its own anti- 
quated Romantic formulations; e.g., on p. 113: “But his [Hugo van der 
Goes's] inner torment, his grief and his anguish speak to us frem the 
careworn, deeply lined faces and emaciated hands of the Apostles who 
keep vigil near the dying Virgin, the image of utter exhaustion.” They 
assert that Hugo’s work “expresses the contemporary religious climate as 
much as his own experience,” a remark intended as refutation of claims 
that mental instability produced the intensity of feeling in his art. The 
Wittkowers do not consider the interplay between individual and social 
possibilities that could address the (presumed) abnormal features of Hu- 
go's work and mind. They offer (pp. 68-69) a naive view of the “madness” 
of Piero di Cosimo (1461-1521), whose bizarre behavior included eating 
only boiled eggs. Erwin Panofsky recognized the need to look — hcwever 
circumspectly — to psychology for help in understanding this ocd per- 
sonality, and in his essay on Piero, “The Early History of Man. . .,” in 
Studies in Iconology, New York, 1962, 66, n. 82, he comments, “a psy- 
choanalyst might come to the conclusion that even Piero’s aversion to 
cooked food and his extraordinary habit of preparing ‘una cinquantina’ 
of hard-boiled eggs at a time ‘per risparmiar il fuoco’ . . . was nat only 
a matter of economy, but also fulfilled an unconscious wish to avoid con- 
tact, as far as possible, with the element which both fascinated aad ter- 
rified him.” In another essay in the same volume, “The Neoplatonic Move- 
ment and Michelangelo,” Panofsky (p. 178, n. 18) again adopts a 
psychoanalytic tone to explain an individualistic feature of an artist's style: 
“In connection with the ‘movement without locomotion’ so characteristic 
of Michelangelo’s style it may be noted that, according to the psyzhoan- 
alysts, an emotional situation of the above-mentioned kind may lead, in 
ordinary persons, to agoraphobia, because every impulse to move in a 
certain direction is checked by a reaction in the opposite sense.” 

A low point in the pathographical approach is Daniel E. Schneider, The 
Psychoanalyst and the Artist, New York, 1954, which, on the basis of 
inadequate knowledge of art or history, offers gratuitous therapettic ad- 
vice to “disturbed” geniuses, both living and dead. 


37 See “The Infantile Recurrence of Totemism,” in Totem and Taboc (Stan- 
dard Edition, x11). Also published in 1912 was Otto Rank's grand study, 
The Incest Motive in Poetry and Saga, which extended the concep: of the 
Oedipus complex to the analysis of myth, drama, and poetry. 


that regression has regenerative powers, has long had its 
exponen&, and even Panofsky may have early delineated 
an art-hi:torical version of it. However, in the 1950s (curi- 
ously du-ing the rise of ego psychology to prominence) he 
relinquisned his early interest in the unconscious.“ 
Psycheanalytically informed writers (particularly fem- 
inists) heve seriously affected recent interpretations of art 
and its hstory. They criticized neglect of the mother in the 
Oedipus complex, questioned its universality, or proposed 
alternati~e “complexes.” Slochower criticized Freud’s anal- 
ysis of a Dostoievsky novel for its “patriarchal” omission 
of the mother. In his rereading of the Oedipus story, Slo- 
chower makes the hero’s death an incestuous return to the 
Earth-Mbthers, a point discussed by Thomas Weiskel. 
Georges Devereux, a psychoanalytically oriented anthro- 
pologist, maintained that the Oedipus complex is a reaction 
to the parents’ “Laius-” and “Jocasta-” complexes. Feminists 
who are also analysts have been put off by the exclusive 
concern -vith the issue of castration (the threat to Oedipus 
symbolized in his lame foot), as stated, for example, by 
Sandor Eerenczi: “. . . the name of the tragic hero Oedipus 
[. . .] in Greek means ‘swell-foot.’ This apparently senseless 


38 Adleriars have dealt mainly with political and ethical matters, and much 
of what they have contributed to questions of art may be found in their 
Journal of ndividual Psychology. Topics include Goethe's Faust, Hamlet, 
and Dostosevsky. Jungians have studied, aside from the painting of Pol- 
lock who anderwent a Jungian analysis, the symbols included in occult 
and mystical art of all ages. Their unhistorical approach (as in the theory 
of “synchmnicity”) and their indifference to material context have made 
their worle uninteresting to most art historians. 


` 39 The mar proponent of ego psychology, Heinz Hartmann, believed, 


in the words of J. R. Greenberg and S. A Mitchell (Object Relations in 
Psychoan&ytic Theory, Cambridge, 1983, 268-69), that, “The perceived 
value of at has two roots: it ‘gives pleasure and is dependent on instinc- 
tual drives’ and it has a ‘normative, ordering element’ (1939). Art serves 
the demarcis of both id and ego. It not only gives pleasure but provides 


varied possibilities for synthetic solutions. . . . Hartmann’s view of the 
function o- art thus expands and transcends Freud's theory that art serves 
to reconciE the pleasure and reality principles. . . . Art is now given roots 


not only ia the conflicting demands of drive and of an antagonistic ex- 
ternal word, but serves as well the conflict-free adaptation to the world.” 


4° Holly (zs in n. 8), 140, quotes the following from Panofsky's “Per- 
spective az Symbolic Form,”: “Where work on definite artistic problems 
has gone © far that . . . going further in the same direction seems to be 
fruitless, it is usual for those great setbacks or reversals to occur . . . (that 
is, through a return to apparently more ‘primitive’ forms of representa- 
tion). ... 

Ehrenzv-eig (as in n. 31), 13, offers an interesting version: “. .. The 
main thes of this book [is] that the aesthetic pleasure generally adheres 
only to th= gestalt elaborations which the surface mind projects into the 


-inarticulaf symbolic structures of the depth mind.” 


41 In his early essay “Perspective as Symbolic Form” and in the intro- 
duction tc Studies in Iconology (Ist ed., 1939), Panofsky interpreted art 
as a cultural symptom expressed with unconscious symbolism. But his 
later workeevolved toward emphasis on conscious symbolism: in his study 
of Early etherlandish painting (1953), Panofsky insisted that the dis- 
guised syrabolism was intentionally planned, a preconceived symbolical 
program. This shift in meaning raises the question whether the decoding 
of these i:tentional symbols can still be called iconological (at a level 
below aw_reness) rather than iconographic — interpreting conventional 
symbolism. Zerner, for one, has regretted the abandonment of iconology 
for iconographic deciphering. 


and odd deromiration at once loses this character when 
we know matin dreams and jokes, as well as in the fe- 
tishistic waœrsh c the foot or in the neurotic dread of this 
member, itsymbcrises the male organ”; and he interprets 
the self-b_ircira o=the hero “as a displacement of the really 
intended sef-castr..tion of Oedipus. . . .” The theorist Ed- 
ith Jacobson reduced the importance of penis envy for the 
daughter, vo -2 appointment in the mother depends on 
the quali-y of ther earlier relationship. In opposing the 
Freudian vEw, ferainists emphasize the role of the mother 
with the chld n pe-Oedipal infancy, shifting from Oed- 
ipus conflic za symbiosis with the mother. An example in 
the field of poz2trr of a reconsideration of the mother is 
Francoise L-larde’=Madame Rimbaud (Paris, 1987), which 
presents thes-rang= symbiosis of Rimbaud with his mother 
and its bearrg on ais writing of poetry. Perhaps concom- 
itantly with this em hasis cn mother/child symbiosis is the 
renewed interes b; H. Kohut and others in narcissism.” 

A trenchant presentation of the importance of the 
mother/chilt relaton is offered by French feminist ana- 
lysts. Luce Ligacay-whose book This Sex which is not One 
(Paris, 1977 =rticzkes the concept of penis envy and em- 
phasis on tie shedus, has raised some controversy in 
France. Béaw-ce M:.rbeau-Cleirens, Le sexe de la mère et 
les divergenmes des “1éories psychanalytiques (Paris, 1987), 
argues that -rig=raz does not see the role of the mother 
correctly. D- corse much earlier Karen Horney (1939) ar- 
gued agairst :h= irmateness of penis envy in women, in- 
sisting thar + was e cultural phenomenon. 

Julia Krist-va. anadmirer of Melanie Klein, described in 
“Motherhcod A=ccding te Giovanni Bellini” the impor- 
tance of the “metemal body” for artists; and in another 
essay on. “PEce Nemes,” she suggests a different sort of 
replacemert for ‘he “lost penis”: “Naming, always origi- 
nating in a pace. . is a replacement for what the speaker 
perceives a3 an erckaic mother. . . .” The essay on Bellini 
appeared im _£72, vzitten when she was pregnant for the 
first time; ard “la Names” appeared in 1976 (both are 
reprinted ir. Desre # Language, New York, 1980). She felt 


m 


42 See Harry So Hover, “=ncest in The Brothers Karamazov,” American 
Imago, xvi, 165S. 127-45 T. Weiskel, The Romantic Sublime: Studies in 
the Structure cne Psucho «gy of Transcendence, Baltimore, 1976, 115-16. 
Also see Anne Farsoas, “5 the Oedipus Complex Universal? The Jones- 
Malinowski Cetate ~ev=ited and a South Italian ‘Nuclear Complex” 
(1964), in Warne Livens-<rberger, ed., Man and His Culture: Psychoan- 
alytic Anthropobgy afte: “Totem and Taboo,” New York, 1969, 331-84. 
See George Deveeux. “Vy Oedipus Killed Laius. A Note on the Com- 
plementary Oeds :_on_lex in Greek Drama,” International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, mcr 19E , 1-10; he further developed the thesis in Chap. 
6 of his Essais 4’&hncpsy—ologie générale, Paris, 1970. Also see Sandor 
Ferenczi, “The Swrbelic E=-presenta*ion of the Pleasure and Reality Prin- 
ciples in the Oed=us slyt” Imago, 1912, repr. in First Contributions to 
Psychoanalysis. Llew Yor=. 1952, 223-64. Edith Jacobson wrote articles 
in the Journal oftze Amzican Psychoanalytic Association and an im- 
portant book, Th- SeF ansathe Object World, New York, 1964. For recent 
interest in narcsssm, see “-_ctoria Hamilton, Narcissus and Oedipus: The 
Children of Psychocnctysi= London, 1982; idem, The Analysis of the Self, 
New York, 1972; der. ‘“L-oughts on Narcissism and Narcissistic Rage,” 
The Psychoan@tyic Sudy of the Child, xxvi1, 1972, 360-400. 


43 Both essays by Ericeva were reprinted in Desire in Language, New 
York, 19€0. Daatc’s essay =as published in Lang, ed. (as in n. 4), 30. For 
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that Klein’s “theory of drives” as applied to very early in- 
fancy could unlock the mystery of the initial phases of Jan- 
guage; in particular, she believed that Klein's theory, com- 
bined with “the psycholinguistic study of the acquisition 
of language” could lead to an understanding of “pre-mean- 
ing and pre-sign” operations. These battles over the mean- 
ing of being a woman have inspired a whole genre of fem- 
inist portraiture and self-portraiture (not always interpreted 
as anti-Freudian) and a “reinvention” of the novel of self- 
discovery. Danto observes that the Bildungsroman, the 
novel of self-education, “is a genre recently . . . to be mainly 
found in feminist literature, where the question the heroine 
raises, for reader and for herself, is at once who is she and 
what is it to be a woman.” 

The feminist reevaluation of the Oedipus complex has 
already stimulated some art-historical studies, as has been 
seen; but nonfeminists like John Gedo have cautioned 
against minimizing the role of the father in the development 
of the artist. 

The omission of the father poses problems in applying 
the Oedipus complex in the criticism of art; e.g., the post- 
structuralist critic Marcelin Pleynet, in Painting and Sys- 
tem (Chicago, 1984), offers an interesting attempt to tran- 
scend formalism by linking form and color to biography 
and raising questions of psychology in analyzing the art of 
Matisse; but his discussion of “Oedipal conflict” refers to 
“aggression performed on the maternal body” (p. 48), and 
he nowhere mentions the father (an omission prompted 
perhaps by what he makes of Klein's theories either directly 
or through his colleague Julia Kristeva); indeed, what he 
calls “a primary family structure: wife/son/mother,” dou- 
bles the woman and omits the father from the usual Oed- 
ipal triangle. An effort to show that one can bypass the 
Oedipus complex was made by Anne Eckstaedt, using the 
juvenilia of a great artist. The author, on the basis of a 
study of an early drawing, concludes that Klee’s precocious 
talent for self-representation and self-expression in art en- 
abled him to sublimate his Oedipus complex.” 

Corresponding to efforts to modify or belittle the Oed- 


John Gedo's veiwpoint, which is not entirely unsympathetic to feminist 
insights, see his Portraits of the Artist, New York, 1983, especially Chaps. 
3 and 4. For a study emphasizing the importance of the father for the 
artist's development, see Laurie Schneider, “Art and Psychoanalysis: The 
Case of Paul Cézanne,” The Arts in Psychotherapy, x111, 1986, 221-28. 
For Eckstaedt, see “Mimi Uberreicht Madame Grenouillet einen Blumen- 
strauss,’ Eine psychoanalytische Studie über den Weg der Phantasie des 
vierjihrigen Paul Klee anhand einer Kinderzeichnunz,” Psyche, xxx1v, 
1980, 1123-44. 

Josephine Withers gives an interpretation of a feminist artist's work that 
does nct contradict Freud's theory, in “Judy Chicago’s Dinner Party: A 
Personal Vision of Women’s History,” in'M. Barasch et al., Art the Ape 
of Nature: Studies in Honor of H. W. Janson, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1981, 
793: “Cn a personal level, the significance of being able to place oneself 
within a larger historical continuum was clearly, if only incidentally, dem- 
onstrated by Freud in his studies of Leonardo, Goethe, and Michelangelo. 
These studies are part self-projection and part spiritual dialogue with the 
creative men with whom he felt an intellectual affinity. The well-docu- 
mented fact that Freud made some serious interpretive errors does not 
lessen the importance of this process of projection and self-knowledge— 
the revelation gained from seeing aspects of ourselves mirrored in others 
and the understanding that we thereby transcend present time.” 
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` ipus complex, there have been attempts to endow the 
mother with more importance and to displace the emphasis 
from the genitals to the womb (especially in feminist stud- 
ies); thus, a discussion of the “Diva Matrix” (1953) contests 
the evaluation of the Gorgon's head by Freud (1922) and 
Ferenczi (1923) for having put a negative apotropaic value 
on it rather than a positive one, which the author believes 
more likely: they “explained the Medusa as a symbol of 
the female genitals. Actually, evidence shows Medusa may 
be a symbol not of outer female genitals, but of the inner, 
primeval womb (Diva Matrix) discussed here.” 

Criticism of Freud’s interpretation of the Oedipus myth 
has come from a different quarter — the archaeologists. In 
1967 Jean-Pierre Vernant criticized a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation that neglected the myth’s historical and cultural 
content, and its political function in ancient Greece.‘ Ver- 
nant, taking a structuralist view, linked the approaches of 
archaeology and anthropology in a curious effort to reread 
the myth. The Austrian archaeologist Anton Bammer, who 
found the characteristics of the Oedipus complex in archaic 
Greek society, by no means considered it a universal char- 
acteristic of humanity; rather, he saw it as dependent on 
socio-historical conditions, “the result of a particular social 
structure." 

Freud provided the model for the pathographic criticism 
of art, which looked down to the neuroses before finding 
a way back up to the art that presumably had spurred the 
critic’s interest initially. This interest was often diagnostic 
rather than appreciative, in particular with regard to mod- 
ern art. Freud ignored modern art (or recoiled before the 
approaches of the Surrealists), but Jung, out of ethical con- 
victions perhaps, directed severe criticism at such modern- 
ists as Picasso. He thought that Picasso did not draw from 
nature but “from the inside,” a procedure he compared to 
that of schizophrenics, although he did not actually diag- 


44 For the “Diva Matrix,” see the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xvi, 1953, 193-238. Some feminist artists and critics have also 
adopted womb imagery; see, e.g., Carrie Rickey, “A Womb with a View,” 
in Village Voice, 5 Nov. 1979, on the “Dark Shelters — Light Rocks” 
installation by Mary Beth Edelson. One interesting work, Toothless, which 
invites one into the womb, might be called, I think, a “vagina edentata.” 
Already in his theory of the matriarchy published in 1861, Das Mutter- 
recht, the Swiss philosopher J. J. Bachofen described the Sphinx as the 
distorted apotropaic image created by the Greeks of a once powerful, now 
vanquished matriarchy. D. A. Birmingham, “Masson's Pasiphaë: Eros and 
the Unity of the Cosmos,” Art Bulletin, tx1x, 1987, 292ff., discusses Bach- 
ofen as an influence on the Surrealist artist. 


45 See J.-P. Vernant and P. Vidal-Naquet, Tragedy and Myth in Ancient 
Greece, transl. J. Lloyd, Brighton, 1981, 63f. Alain Besancon offered a 
psychoanalyst's reply to this point in “Freud, Abraham, Laios,” in Les 
chemins de l'anti-oedipe, ed. Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel, Paris, 1974, 30. 
He admits that the Greeks may have been aware of the myth’s political 
content, but denies that this excludes the Freudian interpretation. Also 
see Colette Chiland, “Chemins de l'Oedipe à l'anti-Oedipe” (in Les chem- 
ins de l'anti-cedipe, 56, n. 17), who insists that Oedipus must have suf- 
fered from the Oedipus complex, thereby rebuffing Vernant’s claim that 
Oedipus, not having been raised by his own parents, could not have suf- 
fered from it. These authors seem unaware that the same objecticn already 
occurred in the first meeting of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society, at 
which Frey criticized Rank's paper on incest: he could not understand 
why “Oedipus’s taking of belt and sword from Laius should be interpreted 


nose the artist psychotic. A picture by Picasso, he says, 
“leaves one cold, or disturbs one by its paradoxical, un- 
feeling ard grotesque unconcern for the beholder."* In 
comparing Picasso’s art to schizophrenic productions, Jung 
places himself in the tradition extending from late nine- 
teenth-century judgments against Degeneracy (Nordau’s 
Entartune of 1892) to Nazi assaults against modernism (the 
“Entartet2 Kunst” exhibition of 1937). 

A view much more open to modernism was taken by 
Robert Waelder, who was concerned with the psycho- 
analysis f schizophrenia and with the phase of early child- 
hood before the id and ego separated. He developed an 
aesthetic= that asserted the ability of the artist’s ego to sat- 
isfy id and superego demands simultaneously.“ John Ge- 
do's Portraits of the Artist: Psychoanalysis of Creativity 
and Its Vicissitudes (New York, 1983) constitutes the most 
sensitive recent attempt by a psychoanalyst to formulate a 
pathogrephic theory of creativity, integrating the author's 
clinical material with historically mediated explorations of 
Van Gogh, Picasso, Gauguin, Caravaggio, and others. A 
variant dn the theme of disturbed creativity (in line with 
the Romantic tradition that culminated in Lombroso’s link- 
ing of madness and genius) appears in Kurt Eissler's study 
of Goetae, in which he observes that “one of the precon- 
ditions zor the creation of great art is a tendency — even 
a strong tendency — toward psychosis {probably of the 
schizoparenic variety) which is mastered or diverted by 
(automerphic) countermechanisms that transform this ten- 
dency toward psychosis into the molding of an artistic 
product." Eissler explored the influence of early traumas 
on the mind of Leonardo; but earlier Lowenfeld (1941) in- 
troduced the idea in discussing an artist whom he char- 
acterize] as a “traumatophile” who reexperienced and sym- 
bolizedzan old trauma in his art. Like other symptoms of 
emotional disturbance, traumatophilia now applies to the 


as a sym>ol of castration of the father, and of taking possession of the 
mother, especially since Oedipus did not know that the man from whom 
he took fhe sword (whom he castrated) was his father.” See Minutes (as 
in n. 29) sf 10 Oct. 1901, 1, 8. Also see Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic 
Theory & Neurosis, New York, 1945, 96: “. . . Even institutional children 
are not uninfluenced by the concept of family.” 


46 See Banmer (as in n. 28), 52ff. 


47 See “Frcasso,” Neue Zürcher Zeitung, 13 Nov. 1932. Jung would have 
found ample material to study in the illustrations to his compatriot H. 
Prinzhom’s book on the art of the mentally ill. John Golding, “Picasso 
and Surralism,” in Roland Penrose and J. Golding, eds., Picasso in Ret- 
rospect, New York, 1973, 52-53, makes the astonishing and unsupported 
claim that Jung, through his writings on myth, had more influence than 
Freud or “the Surrealists” (perhaps he has in mind some of the many ex- 
Surrealists who after the late 1920s struck out on their own). 


48 See Robert Waelder, Psychoanalytic Avenues to Art, New York, 1965, 
and “T= Principle of Multiple Function: Observations of Overdetermi- 
nation,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, v, 1936, 45-62. 


49 Goethe: 1777-1786, 2 vols., Detroit, 1963, 11, 1375. 


50 See H Lowenfeld, “Psychic Trauma and Productive Experience in the 
Artist,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, x, 1941, 116-30; French transl. in Psy- 
chanalyse à l'université, 11, 8, 1977, 665-78, discussed by Jean Laplanche, 
“Lowerzeld et la création artistique,” in “La sublimation,” Probléma- 
tiques, 11, Paris, 1980, 209-11. 


self-mutilatiom yl= of performance artists like Vito Ac- 
conci and Chris 3ur iden, and helps explain why in this trou- 
bled time vathcerazhic analyses continue." 

The all -00 evident difficulties with the pathographical 
approach — beve all the ease with which one can get lost 
between two discipi.nes and produce both bad art history 
and bad psychoenz-ysis, and a lack of appreciation of the 
formal quelitizs df at — have impelled interested scholars, 
who do nct wisa tc return to a phenomenological descrip- 
tion cf artistic sarfeze with no biographical dimensions, to 
seek alterratizes. An attractive approach that might be 
called appreciat=ve =athography involves the collaboration 
of a psychoaraal;st znd an art historian. For his “unortho- 
dox” stud», Gasgian's Paradise Lost (New York, 1971), 
Wayre Anderzea acznowledged consulting psychoanalysts 
and psychiatrists; bat he presented his often interesting re- 
sults as persorai infcition, omitting the scholarly allusions 
that might have hened the reader reconstruct his psycho- 
logical reason-nzs. 

A more complet= integration of the two disciplines is 
Robert S. Liebert's Michelangelo, A Psychoanalytic Study 
of His Life and -mazes (New Haven, 1983). The author, a 
psychoana.yst. guic-d by knowledgeable art-historian col- 
leagues at Volimbi=, attempted to incorporate his patho- 
graphic material intean art-historical framework. The main 
thesis is thet, througn the disturbance of the normal course 
of nurturirg in zar est infancy, and a series of losses of 
important lovec. “apjects,” Michelangelo suffered from 
emotional zorél&ts, exorbitant and insatiable needs, and 
unfulfilled Ionziags or maternal warmth that affected his 
social behavio-, zor litioned his entire affective and imag- 
inative life anc u.tinately his imagery. Liebert adopted cer- 
tain theories cf zar-~ object relations (including Mahler's 
theory of s2pacaciom anxiety) and avoided all reference to 
drive theory or -0 tee Oedipus complex (though he refers 
to the affiliated Hez of the “family romance” and ambiv- 
alence). He thinl s tzat, as a result of early traumas, there 
occurred a splitting =f maternal images (idealized into Ma- 
donnas anc Medzas and their filial complements; and this 
splitting pr2sumzbly accounts for much of the content of 
Michelangelo's act. Since a number of critics — art histo- 
rians and psycacanaysts alike — have sharply contested 
Liebert's cleimtc beable to reconstruct the infancy of the 
artist, it is unferun=e that the author sought out none of 
the recent pubiic:tions (by Trexler, or Ross, or in the pe- 


51 See K. Schweitzer, Depression und bildernisches Ausdrucksgeschehen. 
Ein Beitrag zu “Ps>ct-operiologie und Ausdruck,” Salzburg, 1981, a psy- 
chobiography of tne pair-er Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, who terminated his 
depression with su<i ile. Tae study characteristically makes the biography 
primary and uses he art œ illustrate points about the artist's emotional 
problerrs. Als> infer-stine is Patricia Mathews’ discussion of Van Gogh's 
equation of neuro-is.anc genius i“Aurier and Van Gogh: Criticism and 
Response,” Art Belletin, xvi, 1986, 100), although she refers not to 
Freud but to Janet: (The =lative importance of Janet and Freud for Pa- 
risian Surrealism & row =n important issue for such French scholars as 
Marguerite Bannet az F-ngoise Will-Levaillant and the Swiss Jean Sta- 
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riodical The History of Childhood) that attempt to docu- 
men: attitudes on the part of wet nurses and other care- 
takers to infants during the Renaissance and later.” 

A direct and effective challenge to pathography comes 
from those who refuse to characterize the productive art- 
ist's Fantasy as neurotic; indeed, if the analyst detects nar- 
cissism in an artist, it is called “healthy narcissism” (Hanna 
Sachs, Paul Federn). This approach has resulted in little art 
criticism of note, for it merges with simple appreciation, 
from which it is nearly indistinguishable. 

A different transformation of psychobiography occurred 
among French psychoanalysts, who have followed either 
of two major trends — toward a socialized, “collective” 
ego or toward a linguistic analysis of works as texts. After 
World War I, an intense interest in psychoanalysis devel- 
oped among surviving Symbolist writers and young mem- 
bers of the avant-garde art movements, especially the Sur- 
realists around André Breton. However, only toward the 
late 1920s did Charles Baudouin, in his La psychanalyse de 
l'art (Paris, 1929), attempt to ground a systematic aesthetics 
on psychoanalysis. A characteristic of French psvchoan- 
alytic approaches to art in the 1920s and 1930s (excluding 
the circle around Marie Bonaparte, which pursued the 
problem of translating German psychoanalytic terms into 
French) was the adoption of a psychoanalytic vocabulary 
while modifying or misunderstanding the essential ideas. 
Thus. Gaston Bachelard published Psychanalyse du feu 
(Paris, 1938) — perhaps in response to Freud's long-dis- 
carded explanation of the conquest of fire in sexual terms, 
and L'air et les songes (Paris, 1943). Charles Mauron (1899- 
1966) early admitted that “the basis” of his own work was 
that of Roger Fry, who translated Mauron’s works such as 
The Nature of Beauty in Art and Literature (London, 1927) 
and Aesthetics and Psychology (London, 1935). A chapter 
in the latter on “Roger Fry and the Psychoanalysts” criti- 
cizes Fry’s distinction between aesthetic and ordinary emo- 
tion, although later in the book Mauron agrees with Fry's 
criticism of the psychoanalysts’ emphasis on the impor- 
tance of daydreams in art. In his subsequent work Mauron 
developed a literary criticism that postulated the existence 
of the Freudian unconscious. Of special interest is his idea, 
elaborated in the 1940s and probably borrowed from Ernst 
Kris, of a “personal myth” in writers (and artists?) — “net- 
works of associations or groups of images, obsessional and 
probably involuntary,” which constitute structural traits 


robinski.) By contrast, Aaron Sheon, in a lecture for Steven Levine's lively 
session on “Art History and Psychoanalysis” at the Annual Meeting of 
the College Art Association, Boston, 1987, adopted an informed psy- 
choanalytic approach to show how Van Gogh used his sense of illness as 
a sign of power. 


52 John E. Gedo has cogently criticized the book in Vol. 1 of Psychoan- 
alytic Perspectives on Art, Hillsdale, NJ, and London, 1985. Also see Leo 
Steinberg’s sharp comments on the reconstructed childhood and some in- 
accuracies in New York Review of Books, 28 June 1984. Charles Dempsey 
in New Criterion, 1, 1983, 72-76, faults Liebert for neglecting Lacan, Er- 
ikson, and Foucault. i 
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that delineate mythical figures and dramatic situations.» 

After World War II, Sartre's Existentialists, having passed 
the Surrealist brand of antisocial avant-gardism through 
the sieve of their collective experience in the Resistance, 
came up with their own brand of psychoanalysis, distinct 
from the Freudian one adopted by Breton's Surrealists. Ex- 
istential psychoanalysis — like Freud’s — delves into every 
seemingly trivial detail of the author’s life, seeking every- 
where revelations significant for the art; hence the endlessly 
voluminous biography of Flaubert that Sartre worked on. 
Sartre emphasized the freedom of the creator in opposition 
to Freudian determinism: he described authors as “a to- 
tality, not a collection” and sought to determine their “orig- 
inal choice.” But he was led by his method to the dilemma 
that he could have either a psychoanalytically replete bi- 
ography — a “collection” without a discernible “totality” 
(trees/forest) — or a “totality” without the myriad detailed 
observations that enliven and enrich the récit. Subsequent 
French writers would switch from the project of psychan- 
alyse de la personne to an analyse du texte and accept gladly 
the disintegration of the personality or author. 

The dissemination in France and elsewhere of the struc- 
turalist viewpoint, particularly in a version articulated by 
the anthropologist Lévi-Strauss, had unfortunate conse- 
quences for psychobiography: Barthes in the 1960s an- 
nounced “the death of the author,” a phrase directed not 
only against the author as creator, but against the auton- 
omous text or work, which disappeared into an “intertex- 
uality” consisting of versions of texts (paintings) without 
a privileged originating act.“ An important response to this 
position addresses the individual work of art anc psy- 
choanalytically interprets the fictional characters in the text 
without claiming to draw “clinical” conclusions about them 
or through them about their author.® 

‘Lacan belonged to Lévi-Strauss's generation and like him 
used Freud's texts to build his own system: he combined 
an id psychology with a semiotics derived from Saussure. 
His followers in France ignored rather than opposed psy- 


53 See Charles Mauron, Des métaphores obsédantes au mythe personnel. 
Introduction à la psychocritique, Paris, 1963; and Ernst Kris, “The Per- 
sonal Myth,” Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1v, 
1956, 653-81. Wayne Andersen (Gauguin's Paradise Lost, New York, 1971) 
seems to have applied a version of this idea in his study of Gauguin; e.g.: 
“the imposition of self upon subject was, in Gauguin’s case, a manifes- 
tation of a personal mythology — the world re-created in his own image” 
(p. 30). 

54 See Roland Barthes, “The Death of the Author” (1968), in Image-Music- 
Text, New York, 1977, 147: “Once the Author is removed, the claim to 
decipher a text becomes quite futile.” 

We must not forget that, before the Lacanian psychoanalysts and the 
semioticians declared the irrelevance of the author, art historians like 
Wölfflin already entertained ideas about the anonymity of the artist, and 
the irrelevance of the authorial intention to the question of why art has 
a history. See Holly (as in n. 8), 51-52. f 


55 See Meredith Skura, The Literary Use of the Psychoanalytic Process, 
New Haven and London, 1981. Also see Elizabeth Dalton, Unconscious 
Structure in ‘The Idiot’: A Study in Literature and Psychoanalysis. Prince- 
ton, NJ, 1979. 


chobiography, which they considered too centered on the 
individual (understandably they published more of Freud's 
than ther own clinical case studies). Their equation of lan- 
guage ard the unconscious, and their transformation of 
genital specifics into a generalized “phallus” have appealed 
to literary historians and to speculative art historians eager 
to “read” the letters unintentionally inscribed in paintings. 
Lacan was rejected by the international psychoanalytic es- 
tablishment centered in England and the United States that 
was espcusing ego psychology. Lacan criticized an empha- 
sis on th ego that seemed to neglect the earlier principles 
of Freud which he regarded as indispensable — repression, 
the deatk instinct, castration anxiety. At best, the Lacanian 
approack constituted an attack on the middle-class nor- 
mality œ Freudian ego psychology as practiced in Paris. 
His approach, never an important influence on other 
schools >f analysis, entered into the normal discourse of 
enterprising literary theorists. Through the latter it has 
gained tLe attention of some art historians, particularly for 
its dazzling synthesis of Saussurian linguistic categories; but 
just thissynthesis of abstractions was characteristic of the 
Lacaniars, who apparently lacked sensitive concern either 
for concrete human emotional problems or for the partic- 
ularities of art. 

The Lacanian “revolution,” after a period of dominance 
in Frane, has recently suffered severe setbacks.* Object 
relations theorists have rejected the id psychology of La- 
can; anc the philosopher Ricoeur claimed that the effort to 
define a language of the unconscious was at best redun- 
dant.” Moreover, the problems are not merely external: 
two diseffected followers of Lacan, Deleuze and Guattari, 
delivered a serious blow to the Lacanians in their Anti- 
Oedipe 1972). These post-Kleinian radical psychoanalysts 
cite a femous case of Freud’s (that of the schizophrenic 
Schrebe-} as a model for escaping the bourgeois Oedipal 
family. hey believe that the Lacanians, the reigning school 
of psycLoanalysis in Paris, wished to bring the irrational 
under the domination of intellectual order for a sinister 


56 The best account, placing the Lacanians in the larger context of the 
history o£ French psychoanalysis, is Elisabeth Roudinesco, Histoire de la 
psychana.yse en France, 2 vols., Paris, 1986. Of particular interest are the 
writings © Jean Louis Schefer, who is rethinking the visual arts from an- 
tiquity and the Renaissance to cinema from a position that includes a post- 
Lacanian aspect. He does not see anamorphic distortion in terms of the 
castratior complex as Lacan does (The Four Fundamental Concepts of 
Psychoanatysis, New York, 1981, 85-90, discusses the anamorphosis of 
Holbein’s The Ambassadors}, but as the loss of the sense of the body's 
organic wnoleness. This loss he traces back (in L'invention du corps chré- 
tien, Paris, 1975) to the split instituted with Augustinian thought between 
the human body as real and existing and the moral, idealized body of 
Christianity. 


57 See Paul Ricoeur, Freud and Philosophy, New Haven, 1970 (lectures of 
1961 at Ysle); e.g., “[The linguistic conception of the unconscious] makes 
sense onl in conjunction with the economic concepts of Freudian theory; 
instead ofreplacing the Freudian topographic and economic point of view, 
it paralles that point of view in every respect” (pp. 395-96). 


- goal, namel-, tc cos stitute a priest-like clan capable of con- 
trolling a d&stuzbed society. In turn their book has been 
severely critGzed ky French feminist writers for its patriar- 
chal assumptioas,* and they have responded by revising 
their views. 

Increasingly, Meanie Klein’s theories have taken hold 
among post-Lacarzn analysis. Recently Julia Kristeva 
(who continaes to cte artists — here Holbein), perhaps in 
response to Ler 2xp=rience of motherhood, has written fur- 
ther about tae pre-Dedipal mether and the uplifting func- 
tion of psychoenafsis as a “contre-dépresseur.” In the 
current strugs-e: arong Freudians, Lacanians, post-Lacan- 
ians/schizoanal-sts. and Kleinians, hers is only one strong 
voice among other. The underlying issue concerns the 
power to repres o-e's opposition (“to control discourse” 
in the worde of Fot=ault). 

Elsewhere, fhe impact on art of the psychoanalytic the- 
ory of represibr. he - had a varied career. The analogy be- 
tween psychelogica_«{internal) and social (external) repres- 
sion! has erzered Ďe writings of Marxists like Jameson 
(who applies thetern “political unconscious” to literature) 
in the United Stæes, and also art historians like T.J. Clark. 
Writing on the recection of Courbet's exhibition of 1851, 
Clark observzc mat most of the Parisian critics “repressed” 
the insight that -he :how had a “bourgeois nature.” In a 
note he expleined tat “we are able to talk of repression 


58 They seem to addr-ss the concern of Max Weber who, in The Protestant 
Ethic ard the Spirt =f C_pitalism, New York, 1958, 13, 17, designated 
the distinctive cu.tar: i prenomenori of modern Western civilization to be 
the principle of zazionaliz tion. 

59 Micheline Enr-qae.. “E-ntasmes paranoiaques: Différences des sexes, 
homosexualité, ] idu pè=” Topigues, x111, 1974, 23-57, analyzes Valerie 
Solanas” Scum M=a-tifesto n terms of the fantasies of Schreber, including 
emasculation. ` 


50 See Julia Krist-va, Sole” noir. Depression et mélancolie, Paris, 1987. 


61 A radical psyc_carslyt criticism. of the middle-class concept of genius 
appears in Alexascerdvlit=herlich, 2d., Psycho-Pathographien, 1, Frank- 
furt, 1972, whick ett_mp: to promote the potential creativicy and self- 
development cf dl bz “d=nocratiziag” genius. 


62 See Timothy J Clerk; 7A Bourgeois Dance of Death . . .” (1969), in 
P.T. Chu, ed., CoerEet iz Perspective, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1977, 93- 
94 and n. 16. Clark cauld aave found an analogue for the “dissociation” 
closer to home — T=. Hot, who borrowed the term “dissociation of 
sensibility” (mearîrg rst = split betweer sensation and emotion and later 
between thought ard 2mozon) from the turn-of-the-century French critic 
R. de Gourmont.. 


& An anthology £ texts e ited by E. Kraft, Psychoanalyse, Kunst und 
Kreativität heute. "ie nt=cklung der aralytischen Kunstpsychologie seit 
Freud, Cologne, E4, conmins a majority of articles by Americans in the 
theoretical sectior “P_ychodynamik der Kreativität,” although most of 
the writers on incividzal = tists in the section “Bildende Kunst und Psy- 
choanalyse” are (=xmuns scussing German artists aside from Van Gogh 
and Klee. The literatrze < art therapy occasionally touches on larger 
issues relevant to he ert h=orian‘s concern; see, e.g., Madeleine Leitner, 
“Psychoanalyse uac Kuns “ in Kunst und Therapie, ixx, 1982, 31-47. 

The periodical Verxur Las regularly published articles and reviews 
bearing cn psych- ama ysis as well as an interesting sketch of an auto- 
biographical nove &ualviz such idzas as “the family romance,” Rank's 
“birth of the hero, enc the Dedipus complex: see Michael Rutschky, “Die 
eigentliche Arbeit: Urcerstchung eines Lebensromans,” Merkur, coum, 
1987, 375-85. 

One can observ the:nfl=nce of recen: French psychoanalytic ideas in 
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because the act leaves such clear, yet unconscious verbal 
traces . . . What is most curious is the dissociation between 
the well-worn, aesthetic nature of the surface objections 
(criticism of Courbet’s lack of composition . . .) and the 
disproportionate anger generated in the critics’ style and 
imagery. It is what Freud called dissociation of affect from 
content.” In Germany and Austria psychoanalysis re- 
mains highly visible in the bookstores and in magazines 
dealing with art and radical politics; excepting the radical 
Mitscherlich (founder of the periodical Psyche. Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychoanalyse und ihre Anwendungen), the compar- 
atively few psychoanalysts produce little significant work 
touching the arts.% | 

The more recent evolution of psychoanalytic approaches 
to art has largely resulted from the criticism of psychoan- 
alysts who pay less attention to the Oedipus complex than 
to the pre-Oedipal phase, and to object relations (which 
are not innate). Of considerable importance for the po- 
tential development of an art-historical methodology is the . 


-classic essay by D.W. Winnicott on “transitional objects.” 


In it he analyzes the child’s “first cultural objects,” such as 
toys and blankets, which enter into the play between 
mother and child — ultimately transitional to adult cultural 
objects. Attempts to develop a transitional object theory 
basec on Winnicott have been made by Peter Fuller (1980, 
1981-82), Richard Kuhns (1983), and J. Randolph (1983). 


Germany clearly in Allemagnes d'aujourd'hui. Revue francaise d'infor- 
mation sur les deux allemagnes; e.g., M. Frank, “ ‘La fin du sujet’ et ‘la 
fin de l'individu, une pierre d'achoppement entre la France et l'Alle- 
magne,” in the issue of Jan.-June, 1987, 24ff. 

For Austria, an anthology edited by H. Lobner, Psychoanalyse heute. 
Die öffentliche Geheimswissenschaft, Vienna, 1986, collected outstanding 
essays internationally, and characteristically includes no Austrian ex- 
ample but the editor's introduction. 


64 See Greenberg and Mitchell (as in n. 39), 144, who point out that M. 
Klein was the key figure in shifting the emphasis of psychoanalysis to the 
study of the earliest relationships between infant and mother, before the 
development of the Oedipal constellation of later childhood. M. Mahler 
developed out of Hartmann’s notion of adaptation a theory of object re- 
lationship she called symbiosis, centered on the child's experience of the 
mother (p. 284). Also see J. Gedo, Advances in Clinical Psychoanalysis, 
New York, 1981, esp. Chap. 14, “The Oedipus Complex in Contemporary 
Perspective.” 


65 See “Transitional Objects and Transitional Phenomena,” International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, xxx1v, 1953, 433-36. 


6 See Fuller, Art and Psychoanalysis, London, 1980, and his article in 
Flash Art, cv, 1981-82, 47-50. He draws also on object relations analysts 
like Milner and Rycroft, and on the biological explanations of appreci- 
ation by Timpanaro. Fuller tends to universalize his experiences, anach- 
ronistically unaware of differences, say, between our own and ancient 
appreciation of Greek art. Also see the book of Richard Kuhns, Psy- 
choanalytic Theory of Art. A Philosophy of Art on Developmental Prin- 
ciples, New York, 1983, which cautions psychoanalyst and historian alike 
not to forget the centrality of the work of art. In an essay, “The End of 
Art?” in Lang, ed. (as in n. 4), Kuhns opposes a regenerative theory based 
on Winnicott to Hegelian pessimism about the end of art; for he claims 
that, through the ever-renewed “transitional objects,” “child and parent 
create a third realm of cultural imagination . . .” J. Randolph, “The Ame- 
nable Object” in Vanguard, x11, Summer, 1983, 31-33, favors Winnicott's 
object relations theory over Freudian “id psychology.” She calls the art 
work after it enters the public domain an “amenable object,” a term she 
exemplifies through works by several artists in different media. 
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An interesting application of object relations theory that 
attempts to integrate the formal aspect of art was worked 
out in the art-historical writings of the English author, Ad- 
rian Stokes, lauded by Gowing and Wollheim among oth- 
ers. Stokes’s use of Kleinian theory in his writing has stim- 
ulated work in various fields from art history to 
architectural criticism.” Perhaps most significantly, he con- 
tributed a psychoanalytic approach to the history of sculp- 
ture (the first major effort since Rank’s): he adopted the 
terms of Klein for two phases of child development — the 
“paranoid/schizoid position” when the “good” and “bad” 
maternal breasts are split and the “depressive position” 
when they are integrated — and matched them to the tech- 
niques of modeling and carving. He applied his schema to 
some of the greatest sculptures of the Italian Renaissance, 
and sought to interpret aesthetic results in terms of per- 
sonality traits linked to the choice of technique. Stokes has 
been criticized for employing — like Michael Fried — a 
criticism devoid of genuine historic sense.” 

Another writer on art history indebted to Klein, the psy- 
choanalyst Ehrenzweig, in The Hidden Order of Art for- 
mulated a theory of “three phases of creativity” — an initial 
“schizoid” stage of projecting fragmented parts of the self; 
a manic phase of unconscious scanning that integrates art’s 
substructure; and a depressive phase of acceptance of im- 
perfection and hope for future integration.” He also built 
on the work of Stokes, especially in seeking to explain the 
emergence of abstraction: “Adrian Stokes, in a recent lec- 
ture, pointed to the fact that the contemplation of nature 
favours a libidinous withdrawal from concrete reality. In 
my view, the dehumanization of Western art began when 
the contemplation of landscape replaced the representation 
of the human body. The undifferentiated background blot- 
ted out the human actors and took over the leading part. 
From then onwards it was only a comparatively small step 
to the total abstraction of modern art.””! Ehrenzweig’s ac- 


67 See Roger Scruton, The Aesthetics of Architecture, London, 1979, Chap. 
6. Richard Wollheim and Lawrence Gowing have edited and appreciated 
Stokes’s critical writings. Also see Michael O'Pray, “Pater, Stokes and Art 
History: The Aesthetic Sensibility,” in Rees and Borzello, eds. ‘as in n. 
6). 

68 Rank made an important contribution in The Trauma of Birth (1st ed., 
1924), New York, 1959, in which he speculated that primitive forms of 
dwellings like caves roused associations with the female — he speaks of 
“remembrances of the warm, protecting womb” and of the “primal plas- 
ticity” of the womb — whereas implements and weapons suggested the 
phallic shape. This effort to extend psychoanalytic thinking to formal 
questions had little effect within Freud’s circles, since the book marked 
the break between Rank and Freud. 

Gilbert J. Rose, The Power of Form: A Psychoanalytic Approach to 
Form, New York, 1980, an important recent treatment of a more general 
nature, suggests that the forms of art orient us through the ambiguities 
of reality while enlivening our awareness of the world and ourselves. 
6° See David Carrier, Artwriting, Amherst, MA, 1987. 

7 Berkeley, 1967, 102-03. 

71 Ibid., 131. Howard Gardner, The Arts and Human Development, New 
York, 1973, 156, takes issue with Ehrenzweig's account of the relation of 
abstraction to concreteness in the child’s perception: “Ehrenzweig does 
not provide empirical support for his claim that ‘thing perception’ pre- 
cludes attention to abstract and gestalt-free aspects of works; my own 
research suggests that he may have overstated his case.” 


count of the origin of abstraction can, it seems to me, be 
set in the context of the first explorations of perspective as 
described by White: “. . . It is generally agreed that both 
in primit-ve art and in the reviving naturalism of the period 
leading tp to the Renaissance an interest in the object itself 
precedes any interest in space as such. The interval, or 
nothingress, which separates one solid from the next, is 
relativel= unimportant.”” 

Other English psychoanalysts — Klein, Ellen F. Sharpe, 
W.D.R. Fairbairn, Edward Glover — have contributed 
much teward understanding “the positive psychic role of 
social inluences” and thus have pointed the way to a new 
literary =riticism that has paid more attention to the care- 
takers outside the immediate family triangle.” At present 
efforts © unite drive theory and object relations theory 
have met with little success, as noted by Greenberg and 
Mitchel=” “[J. Sandler's] efforts at a genuine mixed model, 
like tho: e of Kohut, apparently have failed. These failures 
suggest an intrinsic incompatibility between the drive/ 
structure and relation/structure models, one which can be 
neither avercome nor circumvented.” The current irrecon- 
cilabilit= of the two positions has prevented the formula- 
tion of a comprehensive and useful psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to art that could assimilate or displace 
psychography. It is as though the psychoanalytic triad of 
id, ego, and superego has been embodied in a correspond- 
ing triad of concerns addressing artist, work, and audi- 
ence.” The failure to synthesize these concerns threatens to 
divorce psychoanalytic theories of art from the realities of 
work and experience — to destroy appreciation through 
Oedipa. conflict or to bury perception in the blindness of 
the womnb. 

Despite the sectarian character of both art history and 
psychoanalysis and their mutual resistance to interdisci- 
plinary collaboration,” hopeful signs come from those who 
propose syntheses of different psychological approaches: 


7 In Johr White, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, London, 1972, 
35, Whiz refers here to Panofsky, “Die Perspektive als ‘symbolische 
Form,’ “ Vorträge der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-25, 268ff. Hubert Dam- 
isch, Theorie du nuage, Paris, 1972, 145, n. 1, claims that in Panofsky's 
text perspective “represses” — in the Freudian sense — the painting sup- 
port; an3 he compares the opposition perspective/support to the split 
between Darstellung (presentation) and Vorstellung (re-presentation). One 
might al-o consider these points in relation to later architectural history 
and thecry — of the Mannerists and of the late 19th century, as in dis- 
cussions-of Einfiihlung in architecture. 


73 See the precocious Postwar appreciation of the English School of Psy- 
choanal-sis by the literary critic R.G. Davis, “Art and Anxiety” (1945), 
in William Phillips, ed., Art and Psychoanalysis, Cleveland, 1957, 447. 


74 As inn. 39, 378. 


75 A mezt of Ellen H. Spitz's book, Art and Psyche. A Study of Psycho- 
analysisand Aesthetics, New Haven and London, 1985, is to have ad- 
dressed che complexity of the issue; but on her own admission she has 
not gotten much beyond pathography. See my review in Journal of Aes- 
thetics cnd Art Criticism, xiv, 1986, 91-94. 


76 We h..ve seen how resistant art historians have been to psychoanalysis. 
In addition I might cite the German writer Horst Breuer, who criticizes 
many ct rrent psycho-biographical studies of literature for lacking genuine 
interdisziplinarity, and for treating the human psyche as independent of 
historical change (see his “Freuds kunstpsychologische Methoden,” Psy- 
che, xx-1x, 1985, 577-91). 


e.g., Howard Garmer (1983) and Ellen Winner (1982). 
Gardner wouHscorecîne “the stage-sequence notions of Pi- 
aget. . . with tae e-izenetic model of the psychoanalysts,” 
and Winner zor plexents Gardner by adding more art-his- 
torical matesizl. wh ch she treats from the psychoanalytic, 
psychiatric, 211 per-hological viewpoints.” The first at- 
tempts to agri- th== new models to art history are just 
beginning tc eppea- 3 


Art History and Ps: hoanalysis 

The claim = =rt E.-torians that their chronologically or- 
dered array 2° =pec-nations and hypotheses has scientific 
objectivity Las=i cx documentation, sensitive apprecia- 
tion, or perceo :ve 2zaluation, has placed an obstacle in 
the way of th2— action of psychoanalysis; for psycho- 
history and psrchot=-graphy can enrich rather than validate 
those speculztcns, zad may even seem to direct attention 


VALI 


away from tE eert taz “catalogue déraisonné” of the artist’s 
emotional prxs>-2ms Even more repugnant to some is the 
psychoanalyt cint=est in “the unconscious,” which as- 
sumes the nesc or sw-cial measures to understand the past, 
and which mans lik= the Existentialist Sartre reject for in- 
troducing a ker-zhtex. determinism that denies artists their 
intention, their mbiEy to make choices.” But the realities 
of art often mazlve rbscure and apparently irrational be- 
havior whose rotixztions insinuate themselves onto the 
attention of :ctolar and their readers alike; and scholar- 
ship itself inucl-2s tintentional elements. Gombrich cited 


7 See H. Gardn_r The rs and Human Development, New York, 1983, 
173; and E. Winaey_nvewed Worlds. The Psychology of the Arts, Cam- 
bridge, 1982. Fo. = cid sentation of epigenesis from a psychoanalytic 
point of view (end _-s re=zion, incidentally, to Piaget's concept of “as- 
similation”), see 1. Gedo = A. Goldberg, Models of the Mind, Chicago, 
1973, 8: “We Foge =c derrxrstrate that the concept of epigenetic schemata, 
that is, the inter=ciicn of z- organism with the environment in a sequence 
of specific phases, is the ast useful theoretical conception of the devel- 
opment of human r enta—tunctioning.” 


78 See the intere-th~ boo=by S.J. Blatt and E.S. Blatt, Continuity and 
Change in Art. Tie Devezziment cf Modes of Representation, Hillsdale, 
NJ, 1984. 


7 See Irving Lawir, ~The art of Art History: A Professional Allegory,” 
Art News, vox, Cet., .753, 96-101, who sees art history as a “natural 
science of the spzz. He ==serts that “everything in an art work is inten- 
tional” and that azt 35 a ~+-m of communication. In this he comes close 
to Kris's ego-ps}-Lc xgicl- emphasis on communication — but without 
the unconscious, to hic he psychoanalyst remained committed. Also 
note that Dilthe-, it 18€. claimed that the artist’s intentions were ac- 
cessible and thattl rough. slf-transposition” a scholar could understand 
the past. Dilthey fm-uem=». Panofsky’s belief in the ability of scholarly 
consciousness to -a2 ma» che past. See Holly (as in n. 8), 37. One should 
note that Panofsr, who xrlier believed that there was an unconscious 
component, later tex th=epposite view. In Studies in Iconology (1930), 
Panofsky wrote faat_conesegists “deal with the work of art as a symptom 
of something else . .. anc&aterpret its compositional and iconographical 
features as more diriculeZed evidence of this ‘something else.’ The dis- 
covery and intemzestior. «f these ‘symbolical values’ (which are often 
unknown to the ts hime=f and may even emphatically differ from what 
he consciously ict-r—ed => express) is the object of what we may call 
‘iconology’ as op Sed to <=>nography.’ ” In Early Netherlandish Painting 
(1953), Panofsxyaeversec —mself, asserting that creative activity is a ra- 
tional act; e.g., le =» asiz- Jan van Eyck’s “disguised symbolism” to be 
a consciously de-ise1 prezzam. In contradiction of this position, Schap- 
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with approval an essay by Stuart Hampshire, who “stressed 
the relevance of psychological conflicts for. the production 
of a rich and worthwhile oeuvre:” “The significance of a 
writer, whether poet or philosopher or historian . . . does 
not reside principally in the conscious intention behind his 
work, but rather in the precise nature, as we can now see 
it, of the conflicts and imaginative inconsistencies in his 
work.”® The dogmatic search for conscious intention and 
stylistic coherence has encouraged — as in the catalogue 
raisonné — the setting of boundaries trued with procrus- 
tean rigor. The argument of quality has been used to ex- 
clude juvenilia, inadvertent scribbles, and works denied at- 
tribution to a major artist on the grounds that they cloud 
the picture of stellar performance (aesthetic and commer- 
cial). These and other marginal subjects, along with new 
methodologies — especially in twentieth-century fields — 
have recently been clamoring to enter exclusive humanistic 
studies, to the chagrin of purists. 

In this section I will describe the intermittent responses 
to psychoanalysis by art historians — particularly in fields ` 
prior to the modern era — and suggest that nevertheless 
they often share more with psychoanalysis than they 
acknowledge. 

(1) The Art Bulletin. The resistance of art history to the 
incursion of psychoanalysis is well illustrated in the pages 
of the Art Bulletin. Contributors to the first forty volumes 
make very little reference to psychoanalysis, and then only 
superficially or mistakenly. The article by G.M. Richter, 


iro, in “Muscipula Diaboli,” Art Bulletin (1945), denied that the sym- 
bolism of the Mérode Altarpiece was deliberately or even consciously 
disguised. 

80 See Gombrich, Aby Warburg, London, 1970, 9. Also compare the view 
of Lionello Venturi, who, claiming that art history is identical with art 
criticism (i.e., that art must be judged from the viewpoint of the artist), 
believed — in the words of the sympathetic art historian Creighton Gilbert 
— that he had succeeded in analyzing the artists’ “past feelings about their 
own forms.” See Venturi, The History of Art Criticism, New York, 1964, 
intro. by Gregory Battcock, 7-8, citing Gilbert's “Lionello Venturi,” Arts 
Magazine, Feb., 1962, 59. In terms of the psychoanalytic conceptions of 
projection and screen memory, Venturi's claims to retrospective insight 
into the artist's feelings seem somewhat naive. 


81 Rudolf Arnheim, Picasso's “Guernica”: The Genesis of a Painting, 
Berkeley, 1962, by a Gestalt psychologist, gives material that could be 
integra:ed into a psychoanalytical approach; and Dore Ashton’s fasci- 
nating A Fable of Modern Art, London, 1980, is profoundly suggestive 
about the struggle of an artist (as depicted in Balzac's The Unknown Mas- 
terpiece) to make an abstract idea concrete. This is also not psychoan- 
alytical but raises possibilities similar to Arnheim's study. 

See Colin Eisler, “Every Artist Paints Himself’: Art History as Biog- 
raphy and Autobiography,” in Social Research, trv, 1987, 88, 99. The 
entire issue, which carries the title “Reflections on the Self,” is interesting 
in our context. 


82 The Surrealists (and the affiliated l'art brut promoted by Dubuffet) to- 
gether with the Expressionists have led the way toward a new ‘aste for 
the inccmplete, the imperfect, and the bizarre in the wake of the Romantic 
enthusiasm for the untutored and spontaneous. Even the drawings jotted 
by a famous writer have found their appreciators and interpreters who 
claim that they can cast light on the writings; e.g., sez the article by C. 
Gaudelman, “Kafka comme dessinateur expressionniste,” in Peinture. Ca- 
hiers théoriques, x1v-xv, Paris, 1979, 202ff, illustrated with drawings by 
Kafka. 
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“Conscious and Unconscious Elements in the Creation of 
Works of Art” (xv, 1933), alludes briefly to a distinction 
between “subconscious” and “unconscious” elements. but 
nowhere mentions psychoanalysis. In discussing questions 
of attribution, it criticizes “Morelli’s method of morphol- 
ogical details” for often overlooking the psychological as- 
pect. August L. Mayer, in a note on Richter’s article in the 
same volume, basically agrees, but cautions (like Freud, to 
whom he does not refer) that even the psychological ap- 
proach fails to account for the “most marvelous and mys- 
terious” transformation that takes place in the mind cof the 
artist during the act of creation. 

A. Coomaraswamy, in “Mediaeval Aesthetic” (xvi, 
1935), briefly cites Jung’s Modern Man in Search of a Soul 
and Art and Artist by Otto Ranke (sic!) in order to bolster 
his arguments against individuality and modern art. On the 
other hand, in discussing FJ. Mather's Concerning Beauty 
(xviu, 1936), N. Millette, a proponent of “experimental 
psychology” in the study of art, observed that Mather cen- 
sured modern art “for its reception of psychoanalysis, for 
its pursuit of hollow originality and style.” Perhaps the first 
reference to Freud — a critical one — occurs in Cocmar- 
aswamy’s review of R. Frith's Art and Life in New Guinea 
(xx1, 1939): “. . . the Freudian dogma of equating the sav- 
age with the child. . . .” Later in the same volume Meyer 
Schapiro, more sympathetic, suggested a psychoanalytic 
interpretation of “the fortified town as female and subject 
to conquest” in a footnote to his richly documented article, 
“From Mozarabic to Romanesque in Silos.” There he cites 
Rank's paper, “Um Städte werben” (1913), a reference he 
returned to in 1968 in a discussion of Cézanne. 

A review of James Thrall Soby's The Early Chirico (xxiv, 
1942) applauds Soby’s rejection of “minute Freudian inter- 
pretations” and qualified acceptance of more intuitive ones 
such as Gordon Onslow-Ford’s. The refusal to apply psy- 
choanalysis even to de Chirico indicates the mood that 
made it seem natural for Wolfgang Stechow to write an 
article that year titled “Shooting at Father’s Corpse” with- 
out making any allusion to Oedipal motivations. Presum- 
ably since the history of alchemical symbolism is not easily 
reducible to individual psychology, Otto G. von Simpson, 
writing in the same volume, “Philipp-Otto Runge and the 
Mythology of Landscape,” found it unthreatening to doc- 
ument a point about alchemy from an article by Jung. 

Martin Weinberger, reviewing Charles de Tolnay’s The 
Youth of Michelangelo (xxvii, 1945), criticized the “Freud- 
ian character” of some phrases in the book, anc pro- 
nounced a sweeping judgment against the application of 
modern theories to old art: 


The terminologies of Plato and Plotinus, Hegel, and, al- 
most as much, those of Bergson and Freud are dangerous 
things to play with even on their own grounds where 
alone they have full significance, Transplanted literally 
into regions for which they never were intended, these 
concepts become ugly and gross materializations of their 
purer and nobler selves. When such concepts conflict 
with each other and are as anachronistically modern as 
they are trivial, then we remember that too often the 


modern critic sees in the deep well of the past only his 
own reflection. 


In the same volume and in a similar vein, EM. Clapp’s 
review of Tietze and Tietze-Conrat's The Drawings of the 


‘Venetian Painters in the 15th and 16th Centuries inveighed 


against the critics’ “falling into a pseudoscientific meth- 
odology”: “The cajoleries of stylistic criticism cannot be 
substituted for an experienced, skeptical sensibility. . . .” 


‘The same mood pervades a review (xxix, 1947) that rejects 


Herbert Read’s adoption of “Jung’s types” in his Education 
Through Art; and the reviewer recommends “newer psy- 
chologies” as presented in Charles Murchison, Psycholo- 
gies of 1930. Frederick Hartt, reviewing de Tolnay’s Mi- 
chelangelo, 11, The Sistine Ceiling, and 11, The Medici 
Chapel (xxx11, 1950), criticized Tolnay for his “uncritical” 
discussion of the “pathological aspects of Michelangelo’s 
nature” and, echoing a suggestion of Panofsky, declared 
that investigation must try “to discover in Michelangelo's 
experience and imagery the identity of the psychic forces 
which, externalized in the form of the omnipresent block, 
bind his struggling personality.”® Anticipating a major 
point in the psychoanalytic approach to Michelangelo by 
Liebert, he added, “Michelangelo himself may point the 
way when he tells us he drank in his love of stone with the 
milk of his wet nurse, a stonecutter’s wife.” 

In an article in the same volume, “Lignum Vitae in Medio 
Paradisi: The Stanza d'Eliodoro and the Sistine Ceiling,” 
Hartt — by no means expert in psychoanalytic thought — 
referred to “the classic analysis” of The Interpretation of 
Dreams to support his discussion of “universal masculine 
symbols” in the Sistine Ceiling. Hartt's interest in an ap- 
proach that would link an artist's “experience and imagery” 
was rare among contemporary contributors to the Art Bul- 
letin. Frederick B. Deknatel, in a favorable review of Wil- 
helm Weisbach's Vincent van Gogh: Kunst und Schicksal 
(xxiv, 1952), agreed with the author's emphatic distinction 
between the artist’s work and his “struggling personality:” 
“despite Van Gogh’s illness and suffering he followed the 
program he conceived for himself with such determination 
that Weisbach can wonder how a process so unwavering 

. . could go hand in hand with so much inner turbulence. 
At the same time he recognizes that the contrast between 
firmness and direction in art and the opposite pattern in 
life is often found in men of genius.” 

Arnold Hauser’s review of Gerstle Mack's Courbet (xxxv, 
1953) included the most explicit proposal yet published ‘in 
the Art Bulletin for applying psychoanalysis to the study 
of an artist. Hauser called Courbet “a real godsend for any 
would-be biographer experienced in psychoanalysis”; for 
he found in the artist a blend of narcissism, vanity, and 
exhibitionism. From Mack's descriptions of Courbet’s par- 
ents he inferred “the prevalence of the Oedipal complex in 
the child” and “in the lingo of psychoanalysis, a ‘lack of 


8 The psychoanalyst J. Gedo made a similar point in “Mourning, Per- 
version, and Apotheosis,” in Psychoanalytic Perspectives on Art, 1, 1985, 
282. 


object libide . ” He summarized his results in a striking sen- 
tence: “A lc: cf reality in the first great realist of modern 
art — this is he pazadox of Caurbet's existence.” Evidently 
nineteenth=en-ur. specialists (and perhaps psychoana- 
lysts! took Hatser ~ task for making his naive claims: for 
by the time 12 wro® his Philosophy of Art History in 1958 
(p. 153), he reversed himself (without saying so): “Even in 
the case of sc recer= an artist as Courbet we do not know 
enough to s& anything like a satisfactory picture of the 
psychological kackzround of his work.” f 

Six years -tæ Jemes D. Breckenridge reviewed William 
Abeli's The Codec-ve Dream in Art. A Psycho-Historical 
Theory of Celture Based on Relations between the Arts, 
Psychology, cna th- Social Sciences (xL1, 1959). This long, 
critical (but ro hestile) discussion questioned some con- 
crete applicat ons or Abell's psychoanalytic dream theory; 
but the rev=~wer conceded that Abell’s theory “can make 
an intriguing n-tapnorical framework for the study of cer- 
tain art-histo-ical :roblems.” With unintended irony he 
mentioned tae sslecavity forced on the author by the “enor- 
mous” rane and quantity of psychoanalytic literature 
(largely unknown -> his readers). 

Gerald A-Ee-maa, in “G.B. Marino’s Contribution to 
Seicento Art Theor.” (xti, 1961), presents what one might 
term a charexe: ist-ally “counter-pathographic argument” 
that has off vee. brought against psychobiographical 
studies of ariste: “<a 1958 he [Marino] was imprisoned for 
‘immorality” the g ecise nature of the accusation is im- 
possible to ciscern hrough the gleeful calumnies and the 
bland whiteva@ c his champions.” A note refers to the 
contemporar? chazge of homosexuality: “The pederast 
charge, thor gh rep-ated constantly throughout Marino's 
life, seems to be . . simply an integral part of any good 
Seicento iriv-dtive, ather than an accurate characterization 
of our poet. * 

The following yeer, Theodore Reff, still at the beginning 
of his interes: n psychoanalysis, published “Cézanne, 
Flaubert anc the Œ een of Sheba” (xLIv, 1962), which in- 
tersperses alusions =o “guilty reaction” and to projective 
psychology; and he placed within “the emergent psycho- 
analysis of tae 289C=" the disparate figures of the novelist 
Anatole Frar œ anc the Freudian psychoanalyst Theodore 
Reik. 

Creighton Giberzs review of S. Orlandi’s Beato Ange- 
lico (xLvi1, 1%€4 ra ed issues pertinent to the hopeful psy- 
chobiograph=r cf a Renaissance artist: the variable age at 
which a ycung person can ke called a painter, and the mo- 
tivated revisame of birth dates. (Both would affect the de- 
scription of exl- development and of family relations.) In 
the same voirne, tle review by Jean Boggs of Francoise 
Gilot and Caton Luke's Life with Picasso cites Gilot’s re- 
mark that “tieir far-ily doctor was a psychoanalyst,” and 
that indeed Lizasso vas quite aware of Freudian interpre- 


84 This argumer= -ecurs i the Wittkowers’ Born under Saturn (as in n. 
36). In another context, +. Timpanare, The Freudian Slip (as in n. 35), 
attempted to relrce a c=ferent demain of symptomatic act to a non- 
patholcgical lin. iste cc-atext. 
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tations of behavior. Boggs, however, adds: “But Picasso 
was also aware of a world which defied Freudian analysis.” 
By this she means that Picasso felt capable of controlling 
the hostile and strange world he perceived about him; and 
she cites his claim that.the magical masks he looked at in 
the Trocadero invested-his own painting with a protective 
magic. She points out, on the other hand, that Picasso de- 
clared his aversion to allowing the unconscious full sway 
in himself. Yet, pace Boggs, nothing in Picasso’s remarks 
rules out his belief in unconscious motivation; as he him- 
self admitted in one of the passages she cites, ”. . . what- 
ever we may do [the unconscious] expresses itself in spite 
of us... .” 

Leo Steinberg wrote on “Michelangelo's Florentine Pietà: 
The Missing Leg” (L, 1968), an iconographical interpreta- 
tion of Michelangelo’s breaking of Christ's leg in the sculp- 
ture. According to Steinberg, the sculptor acted in a fit of 
rage provoked by the recognition that the leg “slung” over 
the Virgin’s thigh displayed a repugnantly and sacrile- 
giously direct sexual metaphor: responding to external 
pressures (potential criticism), he “destroyed it in despair.” 
As is often true for Steinberg, Freudian ideas (for example 
concerning sexual repression) seem to have inspired him 
and to have provided him with the framework or back- 
ground for controversial theories.® 

Robert S. Liebert, the psychoanalyst already mentioned 
(and the only one to publish an article in the Art Bulletin), 
wrote on “Michelangelo’s Mutilation of the Florence Pieta,” 
11x, 1977, clearly in response to Steinberg’s earlier article. 
He cffered a psychodynamic “internal” explanation of the 
destructive act through the working out of traumatic object 
losses suffered in infancy upon losing his “two mothers” (a 
beloved wet nurse and his actual mother). The material 
reappears in his book on Michelangelo (1983), though it 
never refers to the earlier article. 

Wayne Franits criticized Maria E Durantini’s book, The 
Child in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Painting (xvi, 1985), 
for reading “an unconscious or hidden aspect of sensuality” 
into a sleeping child. He scored this interpretation for its 
anachronistic Freudian reading that ignores the “context in 
which motifs occur,” and he cited P. Lasiett, Family Life 
and Illicit Love in Earlier Generations, Cambridge, 1977, 
18, who comments as follows on the historians of child- 
hood: “. . . [They] suffer from an evident anxiety to derive 
from the recalcitrant and miscellaneous mass of facts, half- 
facts and non-facts (misreports, misrepresentations) a con- 
nected and dramatic story about childhood and the ways 
it has changed over time.” - 

For the first time a clear call to art historians to consider 
seriously a psychoanalytic approach to art appeared in the 
Art Bulletin in Donald Kuspit's “Conflicting Logics: Twen- 
tieth-Century Studies at the Crossroads” (Lxrx, 1987). In 
his own writing as a critic of modern art, Kuspit often ap- 


85 See John Pope-Hennessy, Italian High Renaissance and Baroque Sculp- 
ture, New York, 1985, 1, 329: “ ‘The outright carnality of the symbolic 
slung leg’ is discussed . . . and is related, implausibly, -o a ‘vast mediaeval 
tradition concerning the erotic association of Christ and the Magdalene.’ ” 
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plies such an approach. 

(2) The Example of Aby Warburg. Gombrich's excellent 
“intellectual biography” (1970) of Aby Warburg can teach 
us much about the relation between an art historian’s schol- 
arly pursuits and the motivations that lead him to them. 
Gombrich, Director of the Warburg Institute, in the course 
of his productive career contributed several essays and lec- 
tures on psychoanalysis, and collaborated with the art his- 
torian/psychoanalyst Ernst Kris; but essentially he pu: his 
psychoanalytical quotations to use as embellishments of his 
prose, and paid more attention to the psychology of per- 
ception. We find this to be the case, for example, in his 
discussion of the veil in Schiller,” and in his playful adcress 
(1953) to the British Psycho-Analytical Society, “Psycho- 
analysis and the History of Art,” published in Meditations 
on a Hobby Horse (London, 1963). With Kris’s guidance 
and through his fascination with caricature, Gombrich 
studied Freud’s book on jokes; but he never involved him- 
self with late Freud or with innovations beyond Kris's ego 
psychology. However, the major impact of Gombrich's 
work has been to open the dogmatic objectivity of art his- 
tory scholarship to questions — some of them psycholog- 
ical. We can agree with Ehrenzweig (though he forgets Pan- 
ofsky’s study of perspective as symbolic form of 1924-25) 
that “Gombrich’s great achievement [was] to have finally 
broken the ‘externality’ illusion that had invested the con- 
ventional schemata of Western realism with objective 
validity.” 

Warburg, an imposing figure in the tradition of Burck- 
hardt's Kulturgeschichte and master of Saxl and Panofsky, 
vastly expanded the subject matter of art history in an ef- 
fort to grasp its full historical context. As Saxl said,” “Thus, 
art history is considered . . . by the school of Warburg. . . 
as something more than a mere history of artistic vision, 
because they link up the work of art with other histarical 
documents of the period to which it belongs.” 

As Freud's contemporary in a similar late nineteenth- 
century middle European culture, Warburg, while he would 
have rejected Freud’s emphasis on sexuality (Gombrich, p. 
184), shared a deep interest in questions about time and 
memory, present and past.” More specifically, a motif of 


86 For his application of Freudian terminology to an artist’s distortion of 
female form, see his article, “The Unveiling of Venus: De Kooning’s Mel- 
odrama of Vulgarity,” Vanguard, xui, Sept., 1984, 19-23. He hes also 
written on Breton and German neo-Expressionism. 


87 In his book on Warburg (as in n. 80), Gombrich earlier cited Scniller’s 
story of lifting the veil from the image of Isis in Sais as an image of Truth, 
and in 1984 Gombrich gave a lecture on “The Symbol of the Vei: Psy- 
chological Reflections on Schiller’s Poetry,” published in Freud and the 
Humanities (as in n. 18). 


88 See Ehrenzweig, The Hidden Order of Art, Berkeley, 1967, 111. But 
Gombrich was not consistent, according to W.J.T. Mitchell, Iconology. 
Image, Text, Ideology, Chicago, 1986, 86ff., who finds him singling out 
the contour as “the natural, nonconventional sign,” and asks: “Why does 
Gombrich persist in trying to isolate any kind of sign as the natural one, 
in view of his admission that the whole distinction between natural and 
conventional signs is misleading?” For Gombrich and psychology, see “Art 
History and Psychology in Vienna Fifty Years Ago,” in the Art Journal, 
xLIv, 1984, 162-64, where he lists among his influences Kris, Karl Bühler, 


major comsequence in Warburg's thought and writing (as 
Gombrick noted) closely resembles the Gradiva theme in 
Freud's inferpretation. I believe that an exploration of this 
resemblar.ce, unnoticed in Gombrich's biography, can lead 
to their reciprocal clarification. 

Gombrch, in his account of Warburg's development, 
noted an important period between 1897 and 1904 when 
he returned to researches earlier commenced on the art of 
Renaissarce Florence. A motif preoccupied him in 1900, 
that of “tne striding young woman in fluttering garments 
who had held his attention throughout his previous re- 
search, th= motif he called the ‘Nympha’” (p. 106). He found 
an ideal mage of it in one of the figures in Ghirlandajo’s 
Nativity of Saint John; as he puts it in the unpublished 
manuscript nicknamed by Gombrich “Fragment on the 
Nympha”: “A fantastic figure — should I call her a servant 
girl, or rather a classical nymph? — enters the room... 
with a bilowing veil. . . . I lost my reason to her and in 
the days f preoccupation which followed I saw her every- 
where . ... she appeared to be the embodiment of move- 
ment .. but it is very unpleasant to be her lover. ... 
Who is sne? Where does she come from? Have I encoun- 
tered her before? I mean one and a half millenia earlier?” 
(One might compare this to Pater’s dithyramb on the Mona 
Lisa of 1369!) 

These -hetorical questions may have more relevance to 
Warburgs life than one might expect of what seems merely 
scholarly speculation. In fact, Warburg had met a girl in 
1888 in Florence who had much in common with the 
“nymph” he found in Ghirlandajo’s painting — an artist of 
progressive tendency and a Catholic, she was a real out- 
sider to Eis traditionally bourgeois Jewish family. And she 
had all tke freedom of spirit he attributed to the Nympha: 
when in a letter to her of 1890 he called art a “transition” 
toward a (Comtean?) higher stage of reason and science, 
she contested the low place assigned to art in his ordering 
of things and defended the artist’s “right to exist” (pp. 81- 
82). Gorbrich describes the period about 1900 in which 
the “emencipated woman . . . asserted her right to wear 
free-flowing garments,” and describes a “row” that War- 
burg hac in 1905 with Mary “because a white piece of ma- 


and Gestalt psychology. More important, his Tributes: Interpreters of Our 
Cultural Tradition, Oxford, 1984, includes the essays “Verbal Wit as the 
Paradigm cf Art; The Aesthetic Theories of Sigmund Freud” (1981), and 
“The Amb-valence of the Classical Tradition: The Cultural Psychology 
of Aby Werburg” (1966). For more on the psychology of Warburg, see 
S. Radnoti “Pathos and the Demon — on Aby Warburg,” Acta Historiae 
Artium Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, xxxi, 1985, 91-102. 


8 See Fritz Saxl, “Why Art History?,” Lectures, London, 1957, 1, 355. 


% In additbn to Burckhardt and Nietzsche — discussed by Gombrich — 
one recallszhe immense structure of remembrance based on Proust's mem- 
ory of the madeleine. And see Bergson, who stated in Matter and Memory, 
1896 (Selections, New York, 1949, 54-55): “My present is, then, sensori- 
motor. Of ny past, that alone becomes image and consequently sensation, 
at least na-cent, which can collaborate in that action . . .; but, from the 
moment it becomes image, the past leaves the state of pure memory and 
coincides with a certain part of my present. Memory actualized in an 
image differs, then, profoundly from pure memory. The image is a present 
state, and _ts sole share in the past is the memory whence it arose.” 


terial (probaly =f the petticoat) kept showing” (p. 109). 
Warburg's choice of the Renaissance nymph suited his per- 
sistent erotiz lasCnation with the garments and ornaments 
of women.* 

Warburg’s=nefsod as presented by Gombrich involved 
his restoring mezes of the past to their original setting, 
their culturelmil:-u: “. . . If we uncover the threads which 
link them wia tk human beings of the past, they reveal 
to us someth ng œ the psychological fabric of their period 
and of its dyminent mental states and attitudes” (p. 127). 
Warburg suf ered psychological disturbances throughout 
his life, and ~s scrolarship served as self-therapy, a defence 
against his erotEnal collapse, as he himself noted in his 
journal in 1929: ‘= ometimes it looks to me as if, in my role 
as psycho-histori=n, I tried to diagnose the schizophrenia 
of Western ciiliz=tion from its images in an autobiograph- 
ical reflex. TI= ecstatic ‘Nympha’ (manic) on the one side 
and the mour—ing -iver-god (depressive) on the other... .” 
Gombrich trets questions of Warburg's mental condition 
with restrair.t put Diques our curiosity to learn more;” for, 
in Warburg's cas= we sense that psychological detail can 
provide a kev to anderstanding the intellectual history of 
his period. ir pa=icular we might learn more about the 
springs of tha. ded cation to reconstructing the past as both 
scholarly pur..it znd indispensable self-therapy, since his 
project seems--0 Saare so much with the psychoanalytical 
quest of his c-sntenporaries for a deeper understanding of 
motivation troum delving into one's past.” 


9 Panofsky in te Art Bulletin, xxvin, 1946, 287, noted that the Renais- 
sance considered 2ympas goddesses, often fashionably attired: “The ninfa 
was a standard concez= and a standard type that automatically implied 
rich, fluttering 3-.-me—s, jewelry, and the whole apparatus of modish 
allure. In Renai:sance ~riting every pretty girl is called a ninfa; and con- 
versely, in Renzizanc painting every ninfa is a pretty girl dressed up 
all'antica.” He ces nc mention one of the nicknames for the prostitute 
in France, “nyny e depavé.” 

Freud’s equate of ~ymph” and female genitals was noted with sar- 
casm by F. Crews,_skegacal Engagements, New York, 1986, 57-58: “When 
Dora repor:ed a *-ear= about a Bahnhof (station) and a Friedhof (cem- 
etery), moreove-, the gamitally obsessed Freud thought at once of a hom- 
onym, Vorhof (k=2cor-t), ‘an anatomical term for a particular region of 
the female genitel:~[S. =, 7:99]. Was not this term suspiciously connected 
to nymphs that D'ora Fad seen in a painting the day before? Now ‘no 
further doubts cc_ld E= entertained’ [S. E., 7:99] that Dora had been 
sneaking pe2ks <t=nat=ny bocks — for how else could she have known 
the sexual meanm= of rhof and of Nymphen, an arcane medical name 
for the labia mine za? et Freud never states that Dora spoke the word 
Nymphen at all; h=hinr=lf, having probably seen the famous Secessionist 
exhibit, is the one whe tells us that the painting in question contained 
nymphs in the ba Sgrocnd [S. E., 7:99].” 


%2 The biography =rief— remarks: “The emphasis on ‘the head-hunting 
woman’ reveals -H= suk oil of fear that underlies Warburg’s fascination 
with the ‘Nympka™ but -he same ambivalence . . . may also account for 
his identification wth F-rseus, the hero who brandishes the head of Me- 
dusa” (p. 305). Ta. >iog=aphy also includes Warburg's astonishing lecture 
on serpent ritual _ description of primitive states he hoped would serve 
as therapy, and Eth coupled the phrase “the phobic reflex of cause pro- 
jection” and a noe mzntaining that “the primeval category of causal 
thought is maternzy. . .” This rote develops a thesis close to Rank's 
concept of the bt- tramma (pp. 216-29). Even beyond Gombrich's inti- 
mations, one serse= the Warburg's personality predisposed him (as ca- 
tharsis? as defens@) to certain ideas; e.g., Warburg, the analyst of the 
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The impulse to turn to the past in order to resolve current. 
mysteries and emotional difficulties seems to have had par- 
ticular appeal and significance to the decades before and 
after 1900 when Freud, Warburg, and Jensen all flourished. 
Warburg's Mary and Jensen's Zoë easily evoke their earlier 
prototypes Nympha and Gradiva; but they also bring 
to mind their ancient male counterpart, the limping Oed- 
ipus. The culture that could lead to such convergences 
of interpretation demands a careful study by scholars 
who are capable of combining Freudian and .Warburg- 
iar: viewpoints with a knowledge of the history of the 
period. 

(3) The Example of Morelli. Another case will allow us 
to examine the methods and motivations of a connoisseur 
by comparing his ideas to those of psychoanalysis. Freud 
himself found a parallel between his efforts to solve riddles 
of meaning repressed in the unconscious and Giovanni Mo- 
relli’s detection of the artist's hand through calligraphic 
mannerisms that have become habitual in minor details and 
thus no longer under conscious control (a view not shared 
by all art historians). Both men believed in the artist as 
an individual self, a being who leaves his mark in his work; 
but they also shared the idea expounded in the late nine- 
teenth century by Johannes Volkelt that some areas of an 
individual’s mind eluded consciousness. Volkelt asked, “Is 
not each man a puzzle to himself? There is that within him 
which his own thought can never capture.” Those who 
wished to unriddle the mind sought clues in the marks and 


Patkosformel, turns out tc be, in Saxl’s phrase, “pathophobic” (cited on 
p. 206). 


93 See Johannes Volkelt, Die Traum-Phantasie, Stuttgart, 1875, 176: “In 
all a2sthetic intuition and pleasure one meets in the form a content which 
is of our own feeling of the beautiful object, a part of ourselves, a moment 
which belongs to our own nature. . . .” 


94 See G. Previtali, “A propos de Morelli.” Revue de l'art, no. 42, 1978, 
27-31, who contests Freud's parallel and questions the comparison be- 
tween Morelli’s method and graphology. Marilyn A. Lavin, Piero della 
Franzesca: The Flagellation, London, 1972, 15, insists on absolutely con- 
scious intention from a position one might term phenomenological pos- 
itiviem: “. . . I make two assumptions: first that every element visible in 
the painting contributes to an overall message, and secondly that all the 
elements necessary for understanding the message are to be found within 
the painting itself.” Also see Carlo Ginsburg, “Morelli, Freud and Sherlock 
Holmes: Clues and Scientific Method,” History Workshop, 1x, 1980, 11- 
12. For Freud's attention to riddles and puzzles, see — apart from the 
book titled Jokes — The Interpretation of Dreams, Standard Edition (as 
in n. 19), 1v, 277-78: “... A dream is a picture puzzle (Bilderrätsel) of 
this sort and our predecessors in the field of dream-interpretation have 
made the mistake of treating the rebus as a pictorial composition.” Jacques 
Derrida, “Freud and the Scene of Writing,” in Writing and Difference, 
Chicago, 1978, 218, cites this text as showing that “the figurative content 
is then indeed a form of writing, a signifying chain in scenic form.” Post- 
struc-uralists, following Lacan, have enjoyed puzzling over the problems 
generated at the intersection of word and image, as in detective stories 
(Poe's “Purloined Letter”). 


95 See Der Symbol-Begriff in der neuesten Aesthetik, Jena, 1876, 15 (cited 
in Michael Podro, The Manifold in Perception, London, 1972, 108 n. 11). 
Freuc of course added to this idea another one alien to Morelli, of an 
impu.se to a Dostoievskian self-betrayal linked to a need for self-punish- 
ment. The idea received a psychoanalytical development in the work of 
Theodore Reik, particularly in his “Gestandniszwang und Strafhediirfnis,” 
Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, Vienna, 1925. 
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tracks left by a person’s action; one trend culminated in L. 
Klages’ method for “detecting” the expressive significance 
of handwriting (1910). Later the Swiss graphologist Max 
Pulver added psychoanalytic concepts: he asserted that, 
without intending to do so, a writer can betray ambiva- 
lence, even an Oedipal complex! Art history also had its 
share of “detectives” — Warburg was compared to one;” 
and Roger Fry adopted the notion of unintentional self- 
revelation in his study of Cézanne (though he does not 
mention Morelli’s name). 

Henri Zerner, while arguing against the confusion of Mo- 
relli’s method with psychoanalysis, sees the relevance of 
psychoanalytic considerations to a full appreciation of his 
distinctive contribution.” Taking into account the vicissi- 
tudes of the name Morelli (a modification by his father 
from the family’s original French name, Morell; translated 
by Morelli into aliases — the Russian Iwan Lermolieff and 
the German Dr. Johannes Schwarze), and the central place 
for him of the technique of attribution, Zerner notes that 
“the essence of his writing is dedicated to the assignrrent 
of names to works. ... We can explain this in terms of 
personality, psychoanalytically, even from pecuniary rea- 
sons.” Zerner does not pursue a psychoanalytic explena- 
tion of Morelli’s motives (Freud himself did not hint at such 
an explanation), but instead finds the grounds for Morelli’s 
passion for attribution in the Romantic interest in the art- 
ist's expression and in discovering the “characteristic form” 
that “incarnates the character of the artist.” Surely fur-her 
research into Morelli's ideas should explore the motives un- 
derlying this connoisseur’s passion to define and name the 
authors of works of art, and to place these motives and 
their realization within the socio-cultural context in which 
Morelli flourished. 

(4) Psychoanalysis and the Periods of Art History. It 


9 See Max Pulver, Die Symbolik der Handschrift, 3rd ed., Zurich, 1940; 
for an outstanding discussion of theories of expression generally, and of 
Klages as “detective,” see Karl Bühler, Ausdruckstheorie, 2nd ed., Stutt- 
gart, 1968, esp. 171. 


97 See C.G. Heise, Persönliche Erinnerungen an Aby Warburg, Hamourg, 
1959: “Whoever observed him [at work] would have taken him for a 
detective rather than an amateur [Kunstfreund].” 


9 See Roger Fry, Cézanne, New York, 1927, 28: “It is generally in small 
works thrown off by the way that an artist reveals the underlying trend 
of his nature, precisely because such works are less moulded by deliberate 
and conscious purpose. In them the profounder and more unconscious 
needs have full play.” He later speaks of “the artist's ‘handwriting. ” 


99 See “Morelli et la science de l'art,” Revue de l'art, nos. 40-41, 1978, 
209-15. The Revue published a further article on Morelli by J. Anderson, 
“Giovanni Morelli et sa définition de la ‘scienza dell'arte’ ” (no. 75, 1987). 


190 It is noteworthy that Richard Wollheim, in On Art and the Mind, 
London, 1973, included essays on Freud, Morelli, and Stokes. 


101 On Panofsky, see Holly (as in n. 8), 193. It seems to me that Pancfsky's 
reasoning parallels Wölfflin's arguments about the limitation on possi- 
bilities for form in any period. 

See P. Brown, Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1982, 273-74: “Altogether it is as well to linger on the psy- 
chological needs that sought resolution through investing the icon with 
that same charge of holiness as had previously surrounded the living haly 


might be useful to take a very rapid overview of the dif- 
ferent fields of Western art history in order to suggest the 
degree and nature of scholarly interest in psychoanalysis, 
representaitvely rather than exhaustively. 

Antiquify. I have already discussed the special cases of 
Oedipus ard Gradiva. Perhaps the best book applying neo- 
Freudian iceas (Erich Fromm, Abram Kardiner) to the clas- 
sical worlc is E.R. Dodd’s The Greeks and the Irrational 
(Berkeley, 1951), but it does not treat art. It has been 
claimed that “the classic topos of psychological evidence 
in art histerical studies [is] the riddle of why Polygnotus 
did not paint ‘naturalistic’ landscapes.” Rodenwaldt ex- 
pressed th- opinion that he did not paint them because he 
did not went to, to which Panofsky countered that he did 
not “because he could never conceive of doing so [and] 
could not want anything other than an unnatural landscape 
. . . becatse this kind of representation would have con- 
tradicted me immanenten Sinn of 5th c. Greek art." 

Medievel. Meyer Schapiro combined a hypothesis about 
latent sexrality and a physiognomic description of archi- 
tectural detail in interpreting a page from a Romanesque 
illuminated manuscript representing Saint Ildefonsus be- 
fore the \xirgin.!® After studying the architectural setting 
depicted end noting formal distinctions after the manner 
of Wölfflin, Schapiro observed: “Because of the symmetry 
of the strictures in the spandrels above, the oppositions of 
the buildings in the scene are even more pronounced and 
expressive; in the strong emotional context of the subject 
they have perhaps a latent meaning in the psychoanalytic 
sense.” In. a note on the correspondence between the op- 
posed mae and female characteristics of the two figures 
and the centrasted forms of the buildings, he asked, ”. . . 
how shallone interpret the conspicuously opened door be- 
low the V rgin — who is called the porta clausa in medieval 


man. For urzil these needs are stated with precision, the historian cannot 
go forward ~vith a historical explanation. The idea that the rise of icons 
can be expléned as a resurgence of the animistic beliefs of the masses [as 
in Kitzinger’s “Cult of Images”] seems to lack just this element of precision, 
both psychc ogical and, so, historical . . . [Kitzinger's] explanation of the 
public ‘reception’ of icons in terms of changes in official circles in the late 
sixth and seventh centuries can carry full conviction only if we are pre- 
pared to ac -ept his presupposition that these changes must have been a 
concession ~ an ineluctable, and ill-defined, popular pressure. It can be 
clearly shown that the holy man did not rise to influence in late Roman 
society in s« simple a way.” In this book and in The Cult of the Saints 
(Chicago, 1° 81), Brown explores questions of exorcism, healing, and ther- 
apy. Aline Lousselle (author of Porneia. De la maîtrise du corps à la pri- 
vation sens.-rielle. Ile-IVe siècles, Paris, 1983), whom he cites, shares his 
interest in understanding the latent motivation of unusual behavior. At- 
tending my lecture, “Un rêve d'une main dans une lettre de Delacroix” 
(Nantes, 1932), she submitted this comment: “Confirmation. St. Macaire 
dans sa vie-grecque se punit d'avoir tué un moustique pendant qu'il oc- 
cupait ses mains a tresser un panier. La traduction latine ancienne traduit 
le moustiqu= (cousin) par ‘pensée de fornication.’ Or les anciens emploient 
le mot titill. tio pour le désir sexuel comme pour une autre démangeaison, 
dans le cortexte de l'onanisme. C'est donc par la démangeaison qu'est 
passée le laxsus calami comme le réve de Delacroix piqué par les cousins.” 


102 See The Parma Ildefonsus, New York, 1964, Chap. v, “The Architec- 
ture,” 11 ard n. 27. 


commentary. . . Ir-the open deor, has the artist projected 
an unconscious wid in the psychoanalytic sens2?"" The 
answer to ths rheorical question came from Walter 
Cahn: “, . . Tre sychoanalytic hypothesis ofered as a 
tentative explanatica is not very convincing. Tre scene is 
perhaps best explaired as an illustration of Ildefcnsus’s Vi- 
sion of the Vrgin -. . [in which, as its medieval author 
notes]. . . as 1@fo=sus was nearing the church te celebrate 
Mass, the poztad srAdenly opened . . . and he beheld the 
Virgin seated :n =he-lace cf the bishop on an ivory throne.” 
The refutation of Shapiro's speculation should not shut 
the door en far_her-psychoanalytic questioning >f the text 
integrated wih-rel=vant socio-historical and palitical ma- 
terials; indeed, th= manuscript might contain other an- 
omalies that zculd stimulate useful reexamination of the 
entire text (oUild_ ng, of course, on Schapiro's useful 
research). 

A study tht -aises the question of the definition of “nor- 
mal” in a medi-va. artist is the psychoanalyst Ernst Kris's 
“A Psychotic Arti= of the Middle Ages” (1952). Relying 
on Salomon «di©n (1936) of the work of Cpicinus de 
Canistris (1256-ca. _350), Kris concluded from what he saw 
that the artis mus have been psychotic. In particular he 
observed (p. 125) chat, consicering the idiosyacratic de- 
viation of hs crea ment of “normal” medieval represen- 
tational art, ‘The @terest in maps would be lirked to de- 
lusional inqui-ies into the human and particularly the 
female body” Sal=mon discovered a new manuscript by 
Opicinus unzrow- to Kris, ard published it ir 1953; and 
he then cite& Kris'= article, noting that indicaticns of some 
“mental distarban=e are evident even to the medically un- 
trained reader.’  ~owever, in 1962 he publishec an “After- 
math” recoumt:ng his “ceeper” and “closer study of the 
codex.” WitE oat c»ntradicting the earlier diagrosis, he no 
longer mentoaed Kris or psychosis, and seems to have 
made inroacs ntc explaining the apparent strangeness of 
some but ne ell cetails.:% 


103 Schapiro ha ttane=rred these W6lfflinian polarities into his studies 
of the semiotic: © ar: For a good effort to deconstruct ‘rigidity of the 
binary opposition” fran a poststructuralist point of view, see M. Iversen, 
“Saussure ws. Ezire: Llodels for a Semiotics of Visual Art.” in The New 
Art History (asir n. =, 82-94. 

Scaapiro’s ccenvaris:n of the forms of the buildings to male and female 
characteristics ~eminc= me of the analyst G. Groddeck’s claim to have 
discovered suc. caaratzeristics in the forms beside Saints Sixtus and Bar- 
bara in Raphae's isti = Madonna. More likely a favorite acticle by Rank, 
“Um Stadte werb=n,” suggested to Schapiro his idea about the sexuality 
of the architectur: — = least the female aspect of the houe with its open 
door. Rank reF-rschere-to the “Stadt als Weib,” and cites lizerature on the 
“Festung als Ssan2ol «er Jungfrau.” 


104 See his revi-w of £- hapiro's book in the Art Bulletin, <L1x, 1967, 75. 


195 See R.G. Sdomon “A Newly Discovered Manuscript >f Opicinus de 
Canistris,” Jownel of he Warburg and Courtauld Institrtes, xvi, 1953, 
45-57. 


106 See R.G. Szlosor. “Aftermath to Opicinus de Canist-is,” Journal of 
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Jean-Claude Bonne adorns an essay on Romanesque art 
(1985) with psychoanalytic tidbits: he cites Freud's essay 
on the uncanny, refers to the ambivalence that “a rendu 
autre le procès de refoulement” and speaks of “un surmoi 
angélique — l'autre double idéal. . . .”!” His effort resem- 
bles Hubert Damisch’s more successful attempt” to mix 
semiology and psychoanalysis. Unfortunately, neither 
scholar addresses in his book the increased complexity of 
interdisciplinary ventures and the pitfall of failing to in- 
tegrate divergent approaches that can lead to eclecticism. 

Renaissance and Baroque. The leading scholars in these 
fields have proven the most recalcitrant to the introduction 
of psychoanalytic approaches, perhaps in the wake of 
Freud's fiasco with Leonardo's “vulture” and the earlier 
abundance of psychoanalytic trespasses into, for example, 
Michelangelo studies. Thus, in her essay, “Bandinelli and 
Michelangelo: A Problem of Artistic Identity,” Kathleen 
Weil-Garris felt compelled to admit that we know too little 
about historical personalities: “I doubt that we can psy- 
choanalyze the past.’ Yet, her study attempts to deal with 
biographical materials that call for more than documentary 
realism, and she notes (p. 227) that “a central experience 
of Bandinelli's childhood was at once political and psy- 
chological.” Again, she points out that his “unique pref- 
erence for relief sculpture, which is otherwise unexplained, 
is an example of how conscious and unconscious experi- 
ences shaped his art.” She formulates Bandinelli's problem 
of identity in terms of his ambivalence (typical for six- 
teenth-century sculptors) toward Michelangelo, feeling at 
once admiration and rivalrous antagonism toward him, 
feelings she connects not only to his position in contem- 
porary society but to his father. The artist's mother is largely 
absent from her account (except for a brief allusion, p. 224, 
mentioning the absence of documentation, and a note re- 
ferring to an article on the role of women in Florence), One 
wonders whether scholars ought to devote more time to 
seeking information not only about women artists but 


the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxv, 1962, 137-46. Paolo Marconi, 
La citta come forma simbolica, Rome, 1973, 105, n. 39, having read the 
articles of Kris and Salomon, observed that the new manuscript contained 
material that would require qualification of the diagnosis of insanity; for 
it “dimostra che Opicinus ‘fisionomizza’ la configurazione geografica de 
Meciterraneo in molti modi, in funzione di concetti storico-politico di- 
versi, attribuendo alternativamente all'Africa ed all'Europa sessi opposti 
o simili. . . .” The Wittkowers (as in n. 36) discuss Kris's case of Mes- 
serschmidt, but not Opicinus. However, they make an astonishing remark 
(p. 71) that covers the field: “We have no idea how many medieval artist- 
crafismen were neurotic; and even if there were many (which is unlikely) 
it would still be uninteresting because nobody would have paid special 
attention to their troubles.” 


107 L'art roman de face et de profil. Le Tympan de Conques, Alencon, 
1985, 277. 


108 Damisch (as in n. 72). 


109 Her essay is in Art the Ape of Nature (as in n, 43), 223. 
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about artists’ mothers, wives, and daughters as a corrective 
to past indifference.” 

James M. Saslow, in Ganymede in the Renaissance. Ho- 
mosexuality in Art and Society (New Haven and London, 
1986), enhances an iconographic survey with the insights 
of recent feminist scholarship and gay studies. The book's 
main contribution lies in its rich documentation of the Gan- 
ymede theme and its effort to avoid anachronistic inter- 
pretations of Renaissance homosexuality. The author claims 
that “for the present study internal psychological data are 
of prime importance”; but he has little to offer those in- 
terested in a psychoanalytic approach to the art. Aside from 
glancing allusions to Freud (none in the Standard Edition) 
and a few other psychoanalysts, he concerns himself chiefly 
with appreciative description of the art and a defense of 
homosexuality as free from pathology. Thus, Saslow does 
not discuss the specific claim of psychoanalysts that there 
is an important connection between narcissism, the Oed- 
ipus complex, castration anxiety, and homosexuality (al- 
though he cites Laurie Schneider's articles that do make 
such connections); moreover, he discusses a number of 
paintings by homosexual artists on the theme of Narcissus, 
without ever mentioning narcissism. He seems on the verge 
of making such a connection (pp. 123-24) when he sates 
that “male homosexuality thus offers both a positive ad- 
vantage — finding a desirable equal — and a negative one 
— avoidance of a powerful and potentially violent antag- 
onist. In modern psychological terminology, the latter phe- 
nomenon is subsumed under the dynamic of castration anx- 
iety; we need not subscribe to Freud's theory in detail to 
accept that ‘the narcissistic rejection of the female by [the] 
male is liberally mingled with [both] fear and disdain.’” But 
in a note on this text, he says, “It should be emphasized 
that these authors [including Freud] are speaking of a phe- 
nomenon common to all males, not merely to homosexual 
ones.” Again, in asserting that Michelangelo never engaged 
in overt homosexuality, he relies on one analyst, Liebert, 
without considering the reverse view held by analysts such 
as J. Kavka (1980), John Gedo (1983), and J. Oremland 
(1978, 1980), 

In his daring essay, “The Sexuality of Christ in Renais- 
sance Art and in Modern Oblivion,” Leo Steinberg found 
eroticism in unexpected places. He seems to have relied, at 
least implicitly, on Freudian theses about the eroticism la- 
tent in religious.imagery and repressed from consciousness 
under certain conditions. 


110 She cites (n. 12) Richard C. Trexler, “In Search of the Father: The 
Experience of Abandonment in the Recollections of Giovanni di Pagolo 
Morelli,” History of Childhood Quarterly, m1, 2, 1975-76, 225-52, for 
“Renaissance beliefs about the effect of parents on their sons and or. the 
problem of self-definition,” and J.B. Ross, “The Middle-Class Child in 
Urban Italy, Fourteenth to Early Sixteenth Century,” in the book The 
History of Childhood, ed. L. deMause, New York, 1974, 183-228. And 
in n. 59, she cites J.R. Banker, “Mourning a Son: Childhood and Paternal 
Love in the Consolateria of Giannozzo Manetti," History of Childhood 
Quarterly, 111, 3, 1975-76, 197, 351-62. A tautological process inhibits the 
quest for information about women: since the (“great”) artists are men, 
only documentation about men would be relevant. But see now Rewriting 
the Renaissance, The Discourses of Sexual Difference in Early Modern 


The eccentric analyst Georg Groddeck, the first exponent 
of the term “Das Es” (the id), did not hesitate to interpret 
great wcrks of art. His essay “Unconscious Symbolism in 
Languag= and Art” (1926) presents conjectures about the 
sexual symbolism in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna — the 
crown near Sixtus is a symbol of the female, the tower near 
Saint Bazbara of the male: from these and similar obser- 
vations Le elaborated a somewhat fanciful psychoanalytic 
narrative. 

The biz catalogue of the major exhibition on Mannerism, 
Zauber aer Medusa (Vienna, 1987), makes intermittent al- 
lusion to Freudian ideas of castration and ambivalence but 
without depth or bibliographical reference (however, sev- 
eral of K-is's writings are in the bibliography). Inevitably, 
Werner Hofmann, the main organizer, refers in a note to 
Freud's essay, “The Head of Medusa” (1922). The inclusion 
of Surrezlism in the show is interesting, and one regrets 
that the catalogue nowhere mentions Hauser’s book, which 
compares Mannerism to Surrealism. More interesting are 
the discussions of Mannerist architecture, which one may 
add to th2 small body of psychoanalytic studies of Italian 
Renaissarce and Mannerist architecture.“ For the cata- 
logue Gombrich once again reworked his article on Giulio 
Romano's Palazzo del Tè of 1934 (which owed so much to 
SedImayrs book on Borromini of 1930), and Peter Haiko 
and Mara Reissberger wrote on ambivalence in Mannerist 
architecture, citing several writings of Freud (including his 
Jokes). 

In Carevaggio and His Followers (Cleveland, 1971, rev. 
ed., 19757, Richard Spear made the plausible assumption 
that an important change in Caravaggio’s art implied a 
change of a personal kind: “. . . the decline of half-length 
figures in Caravaggio derived from a fundamental change 
in iconography — after 1600 he never painted secular sub- 
jects . . . such a basic and complete shift in his orientation 
must also be related to a change in his inner being, as is 
amply documented in the character of the paintings them- 
selves.” Spear does not try to fathom the shift, but his ob- 
servations will perhaps guide others to venture. (Three ef- 
forts, in fact, have subsequently appeared: Gedo's Portraits 
of the Art st cited above, Hibbard’s “Afterthoughts” in his 
Caravaggio, New York, 1983, and Réttgen’s essay dis- 
cussed below.) 

In general, reports about Caravaggio’s personality — his 
reputed violence and notorious sexuality — have attracted 
the interest of psychologists; but success has proven elu- 


Europe, ed., M.W. Ferguson, M. Quilligan, and N.J. Vickers, Chicago, 
1986. 


Bi See Octoter, no. 25, 1983. 


1? For a comix parody of bad psychoanalytic art criticism, see the chapter 
“Les Psychanalystes” in Francois Fosca, De Diderot à Valéry: Les écrivains 
et les artistes. Paris, 1960. 


113 See André Corboz, “Per un analisi psicologica della villa palladiana,” 
in Bollettino del Centro Internazionale di Studi di Architettura Andrea 
Palladio, xv, 1973, 249-66; and Marcello Fagiolo dell'Arco, “Iconologia, 
psicanalisi e metodo marxiano. Per una percezione dialettica dell’ archi- 
tettura e dell’ immagine della città,” in Giorgione e la cultura veneta tra 
‘400 e ‘500: mito, allegoria, analisi iconologica, Rome, 1981. 


sive. On twe c> asns Donald Posner has taken up the 
question of —a:=veezio’s p2rsonality,“* once arsuing for 
the presence ef kxne==rotic imagery, once finding =ault with 
Herwarth R&te=t’s =pproach to the Boy Bitten bi a Lizard. 
Röttgen, Poser vr, in his psycho-historical v.ewpoint, 


sees the liza-C= b. as an allusion to the aggressive, sa- 
distic behær cr of the dominant lover in a homosexual 
relationsnio = = erpretation is partly based on a sev- 
enteenth-c-ntiry ~otion recorded by Filippo Picinelli 
(Mondo sir©=5écc Milan, 1653, 272). Lizards Picinelli 
says, havir= Gte-~ will not let go. Therefore the animal 
appeared in a bv= 2mblem with the motto Art Morte, 
aut Nunguari Picrelli does not, however, seem to have 
imagined thetme “site” of the loving lizard would be a 
painful, nasty =1r-aise. It seems to me that if Fdttgen is 
right the mertng ef Caravaggio’s picture would have 
beer. accesSial= or“ to the painter's analyst. 


Hibbard's ‘“£f ett-ughts” were developed under the tu- 
telage of his ied, zve analyst Liebert; but his specula- 
tions, limited vc themes that he does not try to inte- 
grate, do not covzir-==. On an earlier occasion, Hibbard 
also gingerly =zp ore? the psychological aspect cf Guido 
Reni's Immacix=e Conception in the Metropolitan 
Museum.!5 

Julius Held, x “ite But one example from Nortnern Ba- 
roque studies, 1¢=¢ b==d his speculations about the motif 
of blindness in a paizaing by Rembrandt on the Freudian 
account of Oeciz -s' binding." 

The eighteea  cer-cry, prior to Neoclassicism and out- 
side France, i.e dere opened up to Marxian s:udy by 
Thomas Crow “av Solkin, and others; but to my 
knowledge, no ic-ers=ing psychoanalytic work is being 
done in the field. Dn= nas the impression that scholars at- 
tracted to the -cs~ =<mbination of overt eroticsm and 
lightheartednese s£ tk=Rococo have avoided burcening it 
with psychoar= yt © zu erpretation. Thus, Posner’: article, 
“The Swinging Vomer of Watteau and Fragonard” pub- 


114 “Caravaggio's 3 arz>erzte Early Works,” Art Quarterly, xxiv, 1971, 
301-24, and “Liza. zed Tard Lore, with Special Reference to Cara- 
vaggio's Leapin’ Lz riS irrt the Ape of Nature (as in n. 4%, 387-91. 


115 Réttgen's essay@®esre: n Il Caravaggio: Ricerche e interjetazioni, 
Rome, 1974, 145-243, ep. '-3f. For another psychoanalytical approach 
to Caravaggio see =ehne».er, “Denatello and Caravaggio: The Icon- 
ography of Decap=sticr,” in American Imago, woan, 1976, Saring, 76- 
91. Hibbard's artice œ Guz Reni was published in Bulletin. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum: cf Azt, Zemmer, 1969, 19-32. In his Caravaggio, 69, 
he refers in two serezz=s -- Freud's essay. “Medusa’s Head,” «abserving 
that “the toothy maut- of f= youthiul Medusa must also rerrind us of 
that psychoanalyt& =z: -rite. the vagina dentata; the concept may even 
furnish a clue to C_rav-asgi=> relative comfort in the male worH of Car- 
dinal Del Monte.” X cerel —=s speculations about Caravaggio's paintings 
of bald-headed mer ~s ‘en ts. onscious attempt to retrieve a father whom 
he lost when he wa. er- siz fwe presume, as psychiatrists seen to have 
discoverec, that act: ere =fen abnormally sensitive children. we may 
well imagine that Ce ax ge=>was deeply upset by the sudden 13ss of his 
father (and at the ser= ime > grandfather, his uncle, and perhaps others), 
and would have rere=d =ger at kis father for abandoning him” (p. 
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lished in this journal (Lx1v, 1982, 75-88), while using some 
of the same sources as Freud (such as Fuchs) in discussing 
the sexuality of the motif of swinging, avcids all reference 
to psychoanalysis. 

The Nineteenth Century. There always has been material 
for searching psychoanalytic study of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when properly supplemented with the findings of ap- 
propriate disciplines. In this connection one can only agree 
with Michael Baxandall in Patterns of Insention. On the 
Historical Explanation of Pictures, 1985, when he considers 
psychoanalysis necessary but not sufficien: for explaining 
some nineteenth- and twentieth-century art. The roots of 
psychoanalysis in German Romanticism intertwine with 
those of art history, and their branches mmgle in the fin- 
de-siécle. Already historians of Romantic literature inves- 
tigating parallels to art are finding psychoaralysis relevant; 
e.g., Ronald Paulson, in Literary Landscaze: Turner and 
Constable (New Haven and London, 1982), connects lit- 
erary landscapes and cityscape imagery, and compares the 
painting of landscape to the Freudian process of dream for- 
mation. Even though art historians have applied psycho- 
analysis to Romantic art (e.g., my own work on Dela- 
croix), here I have chosen to concentrate on Cézanne, since 
he has been a focus of wide-reaching controversy. 

The art of Cézanne, long regarded as contributing 
strongly to the origin of modern art, has become a crucial 
battleground on which some assert that the artist had emo- 
tional problems that affected his art (his classicism re- 
pressed his romantic impulses), and others protest that 
nothing appears in the art but pure form (which some have 
called Significant Form). A subtler version based on Green- 
berg’s formalism looks immediately at the medium and 
technique and sets aside the whole issue of biography; thus, 
Richard Shiff, rejecting the romantic/classic distinction of 
Roger Fry, Meyer Schapiro, and Theodore Reff, agrees with 
the “opinion of 19th century artists, to be a classic was to 
repress nothing at all.” Shiff, “in the manner of a 19th cen- 
tury ‘academic,’”” isolates a selected body of work that seems 
to evicence conscious control, ignoring alike questions of 


259). Hibbard adduces sparse documentation about the artist's youth, 
applies a meager psychoanalytic methodology ad hoc t> selected themes, 
and draws conclusions from psychological platitudes (would not all chil- 
dren become deeply upset at the losses to which he refers?); hence, the 
art historian can profit little from Hibbard's brief adventure, tragically 
curtailed by his untimely death. 


116 See Julius S. Held, Rembrandt's “Aristotle” and Other Rembrandt 
Studies, Princeton, 1969, 126-27; “A fascinating field of speculation is 
opened up if we turn to Freud's tentative explanation >f any inordinate 
preoccupation with, and fear of, blindness . . .” (he refes to Freud, “Psy- 
chogenic Visual Disturbance according to Psychoanalyzic Conceptions,” 
in Collected Papers, 11, London, 1933, 109-111), and, “The classic ex- 
ample, of course, is Oedipus. . . . Was Rembrandt's preoccupaticri with 
sightless figures prompted by subconscious feelings of guilt, which may 
be especially strong in a painter who by his very craft is a voyeur... 
Did Homer turn, for Rembrandt, into an ideal figure . . . precisely because 
his blindness protected him from defilement through visual contact with 
the world?” Held tries to provide a concrete and specife ground for the 
artist's preoccupation with blindness in a presumed bigraphical detail 
concerning his father. 


x 
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the ideology of Cézanne’s technique (production, recep- 
tion) and of the psychology of his content (the frenzied 
eroticism of certain paintirg and writing).“’ The contro- 
versies surrounding the psychoanalytic approach to Cé- 
zanne often bear on paintings ignored by Shiff and others 
interested only in his mature work; I therefore will turn to 
some of the writers arguing these issues. 

In 1911, Fry attributed Cézanne’s originality to his work- 
ing “unconsciously”; but he always seems to have equiv- 
ocated in his opinions about the role of Cézanne’s uncon- 
scious, eventually leaning toward the view that he 
consciously controlled his art. Beginning very early in his 
career, Fry took an interest in psychoanalysis as made ac- 
cessible through acquaintances in the Bloomsbury group. 
In a letter of 1919 he spoke of the eye-opening discussions 
of anality in the latest book by Ernest Jones; he found them 
interesting but limited. 

During 1924 a debate appeared in the pages of The Na- 
tion and the Athenaeum, -aunched by the attack of Clive 
Bell (who shared Fry's views in this) upon Freud’s appar- 
ently reductive notion of art as wish fulfillment.” Bell il- 
lustrated his thesis, that the artist’s aesthetic emotion is free 
of “lust,” with Cézanne’s apples — a prophetic choice! — 
which he claimed have Significant Form and no other con- 
tent. When presented in a lecture to a group of psychoan- 
alysts, his claim evoked laughter (presumably they believed 
the round forms were “significant” for resembling breasts). 
Fry's book Cézanne (1927; unexpectedly seems to flirt with 
a psychoanalytic approach; for in it he unites the themes 
of fear of women and avoidance of the nude model, repres- 
sion (the romantic/classic to which Shiff alluded), even the 
role of libido.” 

In 1928 Fry wrote: 


... Freud uses “wish” [with regard to] a desire which 
has been repressed from consciousness and remains ac- 
tive in the unconscious, I admit that if you adhere strictly 
to the use of the word “wish” in this sense, it is quite 
possible that Cézanne's still-life pictures are a sublima- 
tion of some such repressed instincts. . . . I should not 
be surprised if you weze ultimately to trace the love of 


117 See Richard Shiff, Cézanne and the End of Impressionism, Chicago, 
1984, 267, n. 38. One suspects a circularity in the arguments of those 
concerned only with the artists “intentions,” for they recover perhaps 
their own intention in their selection of the artist’s work. 


118 Many years and publicatiors later, Jones (as in n. 18, m1, Chap. 15, 
“Art”) rebutted Fry. With regard to anality, psychoanalysts regularly con- 
nect anality with eating inhibitons or a refusal to be controlled in one’s 
eating. The notion of eating ard digesting a book has engaged artists as 
well as psychoanalysts; e.g., Hloomsbury member John Strachey wrote 
“Some Unconscious Factors in Reading,” International Journal of Psy- 
choanalysis, x1, 1930, 322-31, on the coprophagic tendency of all reading: 
“The author excretes his thoughts and embodies them in the printed book; 
the reader takes them, and, affer chewing them over, incorporates them 
into himself.” Avant-garde art&ts have treated written matter along just 
* these lines: at “the Bureau de recherches surréalistes” in 1926, a copy of 
Freud’s Introduction à la psychanalyse was exhibited surrounded by forks 
astan invitation to “devour the book”; and as an “event” in an English 


+ 


abstract beauty (Freud calls this “objective and dis-in- 
terested”) to the libido, but, even if you should, I should 
expec: you to notice that its relation to that instinctive 
need is very different from the simple relation of the 
phantasy-making, dream-like quality of impure, image- 
making art. For whereas dream-art, if I may use the 
phrase, is nearly akin to the day-dream and may almost 
be reckoned as part of the actual instinctive life, the love 
of beauty implies an almost complete detachment from 
personality and from the wishes made by our unsatisfied 
libidc.12! 


Fry offers a criticism of Freud’s famous account of the art- 
ist's road from fantasy to real success (“honor, power and 
the love of women”). In Fry's view, Freud has prcduced an 
example of an “impure” artist dominated not by artistic 
sensibi.ity but by wish-fulfillment “incapable of direct 
satisfacion.” 

Fry's book foreshadows some of the most trenchant 
points made by those later students of Cézanne who tried 
to extend insights gained from works represent:ng erotic 
and aggressive themes to the rest of his art, including seem- 
ingly n2utral subject matter. Fry says that the still lifes ex- 
press the artist's “most exalted feelings and deepest intui- 
tions” “p. 38), provide “the purest self-revelation of the 
artist” <p. 41), and are “dramas deprived of all dramatic 
incident” (p. 42); he considers the quality — whether flor- 
idly baroque as in the early work or restrained as in the 
later sfill lifes — to be dependent “on the artist's ‘hand- 
writing”; he indicates the problematic aspects of the many 
paintings of bathers “which had so constantly attracted and 
tormerted his spirit” (p. 60); and he notes his “fear of the 
model’ (p. 82) coupled with being “violently drawn to the 
female form as a motive” (p. 83) and dreaming romanti- 
cally cf embodying “the emotions of his inner life . . . in 
the form of a vast design of naked women under a canopy 
of foliege” (p. 81). In brief, “the conflict” between his “erot- 
icism” and “terror of women . . . produced a curious in- 
hibition — he simply did not dare to draw from the nude 
model” (p. 83), and he was naturally attracted to the Temp- 
tation of Saint Anthony, a “theme which was the classical 


school in 1966, a group of artists, students and critics chewed pages of 
Greenberg's Art and Culture, which were then spit into a bottle, macer- 
ated, ard chemically processed — a burlesque, among other things, on 
the mastication of the host wafer, as a sign of belief in the 
transsukstantiation? 

119 On e Sept. 1924, Clive Bell published “Dr. Freud on Azt” in the pe- 
riodical R.R. Tatlock rebutted Bell in the issue of 20 Sept. and Bryan 
Donkin defended Bell in a rebuttal of Tatlock in the issue of 27 Sept. 
120 Adrān Stokes, the psychoanalytically oriented writer on art, stated 
in Insia Out (1947), repr. in his Critical Writings, New York, 1978, n, 
310, n. 3: “At several points I find that I have closely followed Roger Fry 
in his Cézanne. It is to be hoped that this masterpiece of criticism is now 
in print again. ...° 

121 For <hese quotations, see The Artist and Psychoanalysis, London, 1928, 
298-307. 

122 See Fry, ibid., 291. 


expression of tasse 2 ractions and repulsions under which 
he laboured” (53. 8=36).!2 

! Although Fry prc=ded some of the preliminary mate- 
rials needed fo- = pæ: hoanalytic approach to Cézanne, he 
did so from a critic. position. In his study of Cézanne 
(1952). Meyer Sha-ro adopted some of Fry's ideas; but 
unlike Fry, he 4H no:zriticize psychoanalysis, and indeed, 
echoing psvchoznal.Ec methodology, turned his attention 
to Cézanne’s eaziy ucrk as expressions of his fantasy life. 
Schapiro obse-vad = connection between Cézanne’s per- 
sonal life (his «cati to Hortense Fiquet and the birth of 
their son) and the ar-=tic developments of the 1870s.™ Still, 
Schapiro's essertial 2ethod for exploring the meaning of 
Cézanne’s sub: :s — che iconographic analysis of symbols 
he knew so wel. from his studies of medieval art — had 
more to do with izor=ogy than with psychoanalysis. The 
passage in Schap:ro= 200k cited by Shiff contains the thesis 
that Cézanne’s “nev-ert rests on a deliberate repression of 
a part of hime?" — an attractive but incomplete formu- 
lation that fails = esplain (aside from the style labels “ro- 
mantic” and “classic how repression can be deliberate or 
which part of E-msE is repressed by which other part. 
Considering Sctapir əs interest in adapting psychoanalysis 
to art history, i- is E some interest to observe that in his 
writing he appa-ent made (as noted above) only one ref- 
erence to a specfic p -ychoanalytic work — Rank’s paper 
“Um Städte werzenT 1913); nor does he cite any other an- 
alyst in suppo-t2f Hi points. 

Since Schapr= ne~=r gives his psychoanalytical sources 
(except Rank), ne 2an only conjecture about them, but 
one notices analogie >etween his ideas and the theories of 
Klein or one cf-her >xponents like H. Segal. In his study 
of 1945 of Van Cog Crows over a Wheatfield, Schapiro 
conjectured, “=f “Jar “ogh derived from internal conflicts 
the energies arc int==sts that animate his work (and per- 
haps certain o-izinal :tructures of the forms), its qualities 
depend as muci#n is resistance to disintegration. Among 
these qualities >7e oZ the most essential was his attachment 
to the object, Hs p--sonal realism”; and of Cézanne he 
wrote, “I woull=mp-asize the importance of the object for 
this new style. .._r reconstituting the object out of his 
sensations, Cé:enne=ibmits humbly to the object, as if in 


123 No scholar has more —--werfully expanded on the pioneering obser- 
vations of Fry than hec i -re Reff; and in a series of important articles 
on Cézanne he haszreatec ost of the topics presented by the earlier critic: 
the “enigma of th: cade” 1.959), “Cézanne, Flaubert, St. Anthony, and 
the Queen of Sheta* (19€__. and “Cézanne — The Severed Head and the 
Skull” (1983). In Heartic=on the “Bather with the Outstretched Arms” 
(1962), he broke nes grund, speculating about the expression of on- 
anistic fantasy in Deanre” art. 


124 Schapiro folloveî Freamore closely in his Cézanne (1952) in noting, 
among other thins-Céze sne's embarrassment about painting the female 
model; but he mace _adep=dent points in his essay of 1968, “The Apples 
of Cézanne.” 


125 For the claim tha. Sch=-ro “introduced psychoanalytic theory for the 
first time to the C&anns iterature,” see J. Wechsler, Cézanne in Per- 
spective, Englewocdliff= ~N), 1975, “Introduction,” 18-19. She also claims 
that, in “The Apre of =anne,” Schapiro “used psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation extensivel-“ S-==iro has relied often on the “physiognomic” 
quality of objects Jøpicter as an index cf the artist's thought or person- 
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atonement for the violence of his early paintings. . . . In 
Cézanne’s intense concern with still-life (in his poem Songe 
d'Annibal) there was an effort of reconciliation, of resto- 
ration of order to the family table, the scene of conflicts 
with the father and of anxiety about his own shameful de- 
sires. .. .” (Cézanne, 1952). Compare these remarks with 
Klein’s idea that “feelings of guilt . . . are a fundamental 
incentive towards creativeness . . . [and act] as an incentive 
to making reparation. The struggle with nature is therefore 
partly felt to be a struggle to preserve nature, because it 
expresses also the wish to make reparation to the mother.’ 

Theodore Reff, proceeding from Schapiro’s observation 
of the importance of Cézanne’s early poetry for his later 
subject matter, has greatly expanded the analysis of the 
artist's motivations, and has gone beyond the Fry-Schapiro 
“psychoanalytic” approach in his study of some paintings 
in terms of the dream analysis applied in Freud's Interpre- 
tation of Dreams.’ Reff has succeeded in distinguishing a 
number of deviations from standard iconography by Cé- 
zanne, and on the plausible assumption that these devia- 
tions can shed light on the motivations of the artist, he has 
offered interesting new interpretations of the artist's 
persanality. 

Monet's Impressionistic realism might seem impervious 
to psychoanalysis; but Steven Levine has already published 
several studies of Monet in terms of narcissism, while Mary 
Gedc, responsive to what she considers Monet's basically 
healthy temperament, takes a contrary psychoanalytic po- 
sition in her forthcoming book on the artist. 

There are fewer uncertainties about applying psycho- 
analysis to the interpretation of Symbolist art than to Cé- 
zanne or Monet; psychoanalysts very early turned their 
diagnostic attention to it, and recently a number of French, 
German, and American writers have discussed the rela- 
tionship. In Israel, M. Heyd has made significant obser- 
vations on the importance of irony for Beardsley’s art and 
personality in terms of Freud’s book on jokes. There is much 
to be done on the issue of irony — from the Romantics, 
to Jarry and Allais, to the Dadaists — by psychoanalytic 
art historians. Studies of Austrian artists such as Schiele 
likewise demand a grasp of basic psychoanalytic history 
and method, as in Alessandra Comini's valuable book Egon 


ality, as in his analysis of the Ildefonsus architecture, and in his polemic 
against Heidegger's essay on the Old Shoes of Van Gogh. 


126 See Melanie Klein, Love, Guilt, and Reparation and Other Works 1921- 
1945, New York, 1975, 335-37. See Hanna Segal, Introduction to the Work 
of M. Klein, New York 1964, 75: “The pain of mourning experienced in 
the depressive position and the reparative drives developed to restore the 
loved internal and external objects, are the basis of creativity and 
sublimation.” 

The place of nature and of “object” (with its two senses — internal and 
external) in Klein’s theory may have attracted Schapiro, who sympathized 
with the naturalistic psychology of Dewey (Art as Experience, 1934) and 
Mead; and the emphasis in Dewey on “integration” likewise would as- 
sociate his thought with Klein's. 


127 Ref='s publications on Cézanne have stimulated other scholars; e.g., 
Guila Ballas, “Baigneuses et baigneurs de Paul Cézanne: Les origines et > 
la signification des séries thématiques,” in H. Bessis and A. Cláncieg eds., 
Psychanalyse des arts de l'image, Paris, 1981, 69-82. a oh 
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Schiele's Portraits (Berkeley, 1974), which brings together 
cultural, artistic, and psychological details (includirg per- 
tinent references to Freud’s presence in Vienna). In his dis- 
sertation for the School of Professional Psychology at 
Berkeley, “Egon Schiele: A Psychobiography” (19781, S.T. 
Walrod interprets Schiele’s paintings as an attempt to main- 
tain the self during a delayed adolescent identity crisis, and 
takes into account cultural, ideological, and semiotic 
factors. 

Even where psychoanalytic insight might seem appro- 
priate, however, some students of nineteenth-century art 
hesitate; e.g., Gert Schiff, in “Ensor the Exorcist,” writes: 


The ambiguity in Ensor’s attitude toward Christ does not 
consist in the fact that he sees Christ as the prime example 
of heroic failure and yet identifies himself with him, but 
that Ensor identifies himself with a character whom he 
feels more and more compelled to degrade. One might 
speculate about the hint at self-contempt and self-hatred 
comprised in such an attitude. One might equally won- 
der how such a blasphemous fury squares with the views 
of a self-confessed atheist. But these are questions im- 
possible to answer. We may add only one stranze ob- 
servation, made by Herman Theo Piron, who devoted 
to Ensor a psychoanalytical study (Ensor, een psychoan- 
alytische studie, Antwerp, 1968, 98-100): in 1893 the 
painter, exasperated by the lack of recognition, tried to 
sell all his work for a ridiculous sum and failed to find 
a buyer. This caused a break in his development; the high 
tide of his creativity was over. He was then thirty-three 
years old — precisely the age of Christ when he died on 
the cross.!28 


The Twentieth Century. No area has stimulated psy- 
choanalytic comment more than twentieth-century art — 
even abstraction has come under its scrutiny as art histo- 
rians look beneath manifest forms for latent contert. But 
the most obvious example of the relevance of psychoa- 
nalysis is Surrealism. The reactionary Austrian art histo- 
rian Hans Sedlmayr reproached psychoanalysis for being 
both a stimulant and an apology for the Surrealists’ assault 


128 Art the Ape of Nature (as in n. 43), 735. 


129 See Die Revolution der modernen Kunst, Munich, 1955, 85. In a tepid 
version of Sedlmayr's viewpoint, M. Koch-Hillebrecht (1983) wculd tol- 
erate psychoanalysis, arguing that art historians who bring familiarity 
with it into their discipline will better understand the messages of protest 
and the elements of regression in modern art. 


130 T. De Duve, Nominalisme Picturale: Marcel Duchamp — la peinture 
et la modemité, Paris, 1984, compares a painting of the crucial year 1912 
with one of Freud's published dreams; and P. Cornell, “Material as a Sym- 
bol: A Few Thoughts about Malevich, Freud and Smithson,” Paletten, n, 
1985, 11-15, shows the analogy between Freud’s archaeological mataphor 
for psychoanalysis and Malevich’s Suprematism. 

See Sergei Eisenstein, “Psychologie der Kunst: Unveròffentlichte Kon- 
spekte,” Kunst und Literatur, xxx, 9, 1982, 921-39. The favorable allusion 
to Freud would have annoyed Soviet censors; perhaps this accounts for 
the fact that, though written originally in 1940 and 1947, the notes re- 
mained unpublished until the Russian edition of 1980. 


131 See Carla Gottlieb, The Window in Art, New York, 1981; S.H. Smith. 
“The Surrealists’ Windows,” in Dada/Surrealism, no. 13, 1984, 48-69, and 


on reason.” Of course Freud’s relevance to twentieth-cen- 
tury ar is not limited to Surrealism; and even the great 
Soviet -ilmmaker S. Eisenstein asserted the importance of 
Freud along with Pavlov) for understanding artistic 
processes." 

With. regard to pre-Surrealism, Sanouillet’s view that 
Dada had little to do with psychoanalysis prevails; but there 
were important relations that should be documented. Me- 
taphysizal art also has its relation to psychoanalysis, al- 
though Soby cautioned against emphasizing it; M. Heyd 
has noretheless taken a psychoanalytic approach to the ar- 
tistic bbgraphy of de Chirico. 

Clearly, psychoanalysis, an integral part of the ideology 
of the Surrealists, is relevant both historically and as an 
instrument for studying the motives and meanings of the 
movement. Major work is being done by Francoise Will- 
Levaillent on Masson, and Marguerite Bonnet on Breton 
and thehistory of psychoanalysis in France. The Surrealists 
derived a number of their images and symbols from Freud’s 
writings; moreover, some scholars, such as Gottlieb and 
Schneicer, have shown that the Surrealists understood the 
erotic Enplications of looking through windows and re- 
flections in mirrors," and others, like Siegel, have ana- 
lyzed Sarrealist images of the mutilation of the eye in terms 
of castration and the Oedipal complex. 

The Surrealists took a positive view of pathology, as em- 
anating from the unconscious and associated with the ar- 
tistic imagination; and some turned Freud's criticism of the 
artist irto praise.“ Already in 1925 Bataille’s psychoana- 
lyst, Acrien Borel, wrote on the schizophrenic tendency of 
Breton’: Surrealist Manifesto, intending to praise its imag- 
inative_nwardness; and Lacan early in his career wrote his 
thesis cn paranoia (1932), which influenced Dali's para- 
noiac c-iticism. On Freud and Dali, one especially should 
see the important writings of Haim Finkelstein.?* 

In keeping with their fascination with psychoanalysis, 
many « the Surrealists invented variations on the Oedipal 
theme. Kurt Seligmann, for instance, created a series of 
etching-, The Myth of Oedipus (1944). Allusions to Oed- 
ipus recur in the artist's previous work, suggesting its im- 
portance to him; indeed, there appear to be grounds for 


L. Schneider, “Mirrors in Art,” Psychoanalytic Inquiry, v, 1985, 283-324. 


132 See J. Siegel, “The Image of the Eye in Surrealist Art and Its Psy- 
choanalytic Sources. Part 1: The Mythic Eye,” in Arts Magazine, Feb., 
1982, 102.06. 


133 The Swiss-American Surrealist, Kurt Seligmann, commented: “Psy- 
choanalyss have pointed out the neurotic character of alchemical alle- 
gories ane practices: the fondness of the adepts for putrefaction, their 
experimertation with offensive substances, their peeping-tom curiosity in 
erotic maters, their glorification of the hermaphrodite. . . . If this is true, 
the alchemist could be compared to the artist, according to Freud's anal- 
ysis of th» latter. In both cases the abnormal produces what is valuable, 
the good. Speaking in alchemical terms, we could say that putrefaction 
was follorsed immediately by sublimation” (in K. Seligmann, Magic, Su- 
pernaturaism and Religion, New York, 1948, 125-26). 


134 Haim 3inkelstein has written numerous articles on Dali and has pub- 
lished Sur-ealism and the Crisis of the Object, Ann Arbor, 1979. His book 
The Metanorphosis of Narcissus: Dali's Early Art and Writing 1927-40 
is forthcoming. 


' 


attributing ar D-&al rivalry with his father, at least in 
their dispute av=- È: choice of a career as a painter. Oed- 
ipal rivalry wish a- authoritarian tradition seems to mo- 
tivate Ernst's -1 5 c= of Oedipal themes, as seen in his col- 
lage Oedip2 (D.7 = well asin images mocking his father.” 
Anxieties abo1t=7e mss (an Oedipal theme) — ir the wake 
of that sadisti- =<s=ration of a woman's eye in Un chien 
andalou of 192¢ — pervade Surrealist art; such feelings ran 
rampant wher ore —f their group lost an eye. In Selig- 
mann’s wo-ds 


Pierre Mabile wre e an essay on an accident in which 
the painter 721 Brauner lost his eye. Mabille, a phi- 
losopher anc! -sitzt as well as a medical doctor, shows 
how the miLa> as bu: the climax of a prolonged 
obsession. Wter zæ glass bottle was thrown, splinters 
of which we ec arce his eye, Brauner was — uncon- 
sciously — irs -trental in the accident, as he moved his 
head into the +4ectory of the bottle. To the psychoan- 
alyst, the aver i act of a marvelous character. In many 
accidents. tte -Ac-fns are unconscious accomplices. 
However, thee >a. dinary thing about the Brauner case 
is the fact tha: ong Łefore the accident happened he had 
painted several =clfrortraits in which an eye is missing. 
One of them een shows the cruel details of Ais later 
blinding. Accc-ciz-s to Mabille (“L'Oeil du peintre,” 
Minotaure. nas. 2-5, 1939, 53-56), Brauner’s one-eyed 
self-portra.ts ~=r2 Ie symbols of an Oedipal punish- 
ment which tie act . inflicted upon himself — symbol- 
ically — until tve cesire for self-punishment hac grown 
so viclent cha =raw=r replaced the painted symbol by 
a physical reel zz: —'edipus’s symbolical blinding ac- 
tually took plc. 


The immer sel? = h=nd complex art and personality of 
Picasso have attecfed nany scholars over the years and 
continue to do s3, 51C1.as Robert Rosenblum on the con- 
tent of the collazes, ~-e2odore Reff on early symbolism, 
and Leo Steirbem- 21 zæotic themes. Without their varied 
insights, no psyzEaar.z ytic study more intelligert than 
Jung's would nave H ez possible. The best full-leng-h psy- 
choanalytic stads of P vasso, Mary Gedo's Picasso. Art as 
Autobiography (Z aicazx , 1980), combines psychoanalytic 
insight with a-t-He@ciz=] knowledge and expertise. 

The study o= lixiag.as*sts can gain from attention by art 
historians with a k-cw-edge of psychoanalysis. Although 
the artist does no nfe as ir. analytic session (and may 
be as sophisticatec ia »encealment as the interviewer in 
probing), psyzhca~ aly cally informed questionirg can 
sometimes elicit r=ft=1 otherwise overlooked. Laurie 
Wilson's book, Laærse havelson, Iconography and Sources 
(New York, 1981), cemoa-strates the point: she preser ts her 
material (much o. + >#ed on interviews) without over- 


135 Carla Gottlieb Gs i: a. 2273 interprets Ernst's Oedipus Rex in terms 
of the Freudian Oedipis mapex. 
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interpreting, and she explores with insight the content of 
the artist’s abstraction. Mary Gedo has done as much for 
the abstractionist Conger. 


Prospects 

There are developments that promise a productive in- 
terplay between art history and psychoanalysis. Since 1981, 
the post-Lacanian Parisian magazine L'Ane. Le magazine 
freudien under Judith Miller has commented ona seemingly 
limitless mélange of contemporary topics — the media, arts 
and letters, anthropology, mathematics, artificial intelli- 
gence — intending to show that psychoanalysis can cast 
light on all aspects of culture. Its lavishly illustrated pages 
contain book reviews on Freud, feminism, art, art history 
and film, and interviews with personalities like Gombrich. 
The innovative and valuable annual Psychoanalytic Per- 
spectives on Art, begun in 1985 and edited with courage 
and imagination by Mary Gedo, has confined itself to art 
history and criticism, but has welcomed a variety of ap- 
proaches and viewpoints. Volume 1 addressed such topics 
as aesthetics, self-portraiture, and sculpture, Volume 1 
nineteznth-century painting, and Volume 111 will cover 
twentieth-century art. The contributions exemplify the in- 
terdisciplinary viewpoint: the art historians and art critics 
have informed or expanded their perceptions with relevant 
psychodynamic details. The psychoanalysts participate in 
the important section “Book Reviews and Responses”: an 
analyst, together with an art historian or artist, comments 
on a book, followed by the author's response. In Volume 
1, the psychoanalyst John Gedo and the art historian Earl 
Rosenthal reviewed Liebert’s book on Michelangelo, and 
Liebert in turn responded to their criticisms; and in Volume 
u the analyst George Moraitis and the art historian Thomas 
Sloan reviewed Reinhold Heller's Munch, followed by Hel- 
ler’s rejoinder to them. That volume also includes an ex- 
change between Gedo and Reff concerning the art and life 
of Cézanne, an abortive dialogue that can inform us of the 
risks of dissent and misunderstanding that attend the in- 
terdisciplinary enterprise. One hopes a future volume will 
address the serious methodological problems raised here 
and in tne other interdisciplinary dialogues. 

The image is a concern central to psychoanalysis and to 
art history alike; both fields have had to deal with the prob- 
lem of its ambiguous nature, which admits interpretation 
either as a verbal or visual entity. In The Interpretation of 
Dreams, Freud claimed that the image of the dream, like 
that of the plastic arts, can be understood only by an anal- 
ysis that extracts the hidden verbal message. But as Henri 
Focillon, writing of Romanesque sculpture, observed, 
“every art is language, in two ways, once by its choice of 
subjects ‘iconography), once by its treatment of them.” 
(Panofsky has shown how one can confuse the represen- 
tational and textual traditions.) Indeed, some would share 


136 See Seligmann, “Artists-Symbol-Society,” Trans/Formation, no. 2, 
1951, 100-03. 
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with Focillon the view that iconography ‘floodlights the 
life of the spirit.’””” For our time the old issue of interpreting 
the intellectual or spiritual content of a classical or Chris- 
tian image has been displaced by concern about the pres- 
ence or absence of meaning in the art object. What cor.cerns 
the modern critic is the artifact as fetish, an object/image 
invested with significance that is magical or sexual or eco- 
nomic (as commodity):!* the incarnation of the religious 
icon and the iconoclasm of the Surrealist object (made or 
found) meet in the twentieth-century inquiry about the ab- 
stractness or concreteness of the “thing” (e.g., the “psycho- 
analysis of things” of Bachelard and Sartre). And this 
concern has had repercussions for the study of older art. 
To take only one example of an old theme that has invited 
interdisciplinary study in terms of the fetish, we may con- 
sider the concept and history of the nude. The nude as ob- 
ject or idea seemed unproblematic for centuries, a view 
summed up in the classic book by Kenneth Clark. But psy- 
choanalysts complicated the issue by showing how the im- 
age of the nude can serve fetishistically as a substitute for 
the love object. And under the impact of psychoanalyti- 
cally informed feminist art historians, the nude — the re- 
duction of the woman to a sexual body — has become a 
battleground on which opposed ideologies — Marxist (T.J. 
Clark’s study of Manet’s Olympia), Freudian, Lacanian, 


137 See Henri Focillon, The Art of the West, London, 1963. Also see Rudolf 
Arnheim, Visual Thinking, Berkeley, 1969, and Mitchell (as in n. 88, 46), 
who speaks of the “perspicuousness of language, a sense that discourse 
does project worlds and states of affairs that can be pictured concretely 
. . +" Both authors discuss the famous passage comparing the images of 
dreams and the plastic arts in The Interpretation of Dreams, Chap. 6, 
sect. c. 


feminist — confront one another. 

Modezn art history offers a secure area for collaboration 
with psychoanalysis. It is here that what Kris (1952) called 
“identifization with the artist” may most forcefully inter- 
vene and necessitate an understanding of transference.” 
Psychoenalysis, having in part constituted contemporary 
Westerr European and American culture and ways of 
thinking, has an intrinsic bearing on much late nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century art and art criticism; and clarifica- 
tion of its sources can illuminate the evolution of other 
aspects of modern culture — philosophy and the history 
of ideas, as well as the history of the arts. 


As his 200k The Aesthetics of Freud (1972) indicates, Jack 
Specto-'s research and writing have maintained an inter- 
discipl mary emphasis, often linking Romanticism (The 
Murals of Eugéne Delacroix at Saint-Sulpice, 1967, Dela- 
croix’s ‘Death of Sardanapalus,” 1975) and Surrealism with 
psychcanalytical issues. He has a book underway on the 
politic. and psychology of early Surrealism as well as a 
study cf late nineteenth-century criticism of Delacroix's art. 
[Depa-tment of Art History, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903] - 


138 Se the interesting discussion in Mitchell (as in n. 88), 190ff. 

139 On Bachelard/Sartre, see Mary Warnock, Imagination, Berkeley, 1978, 
198. The best source of discussion of the object in all its cultural and 
historical aspects is the periodical Res. Anthropology and Aesthetics, pub- 
lishe1 by the Cambridge University Press. 


140 S e Gedo (as in n. 43), 43 and Spitz (as in n. 75). 


An Imperial Byzantine Casket 
and Its Fate at a Humanist’s Hands 


Anthony Cutler and Nicolas Oikonomides 


The ivory casket in the Palazzo Venezia, Rome, depicting an emperor and empress 
essed by Christ and a selection of scenes from the life of David, is one of the 
few surviving major works from the period immediately after a centuries-long hia- 
tas in Constantinopolitan ivory-carving. It has been given a wide variety of dates 
and places cf origin, but it is identified here as a work made for the emperor Leo 
«I and assigned to 898 or 900, a little more than a decade after the “scepter tip” 
iŒ Berlin, also supposedly made for the emperor. The circumstances under which 
tze casket's inscriptions and figures were partially recarved have contributed not 
a little to misunderstanding of the original state of the object. This reworking, it 
iœ suggested, was undertaken in Rome, in the circle of the Jesuit savant, Athanasius 


& ircher. 


The notorious d#ficei ies that attend the dating of Middle 
Byzantine vares, amc thus both a full comprehension of 
the messag2s they carry as individual objects and their ar- 
rangement in anythixg like a convincing chronological se- 
quence, are in part mžigated by a small group of suppos- 
edly datable works. Among these, the two earliest are the 
David casket (Figs. 1-”) in the Palazzo Venezia, Rome, re- 
cently assigned te the-wear 866' when the future Basil I (867- 
886) married Eudokia Ingerina, his co-emperor's mistress, 
and the ivcry üp in Berlin of what may be the scepter of 
an empero- named Leo in its inscription, now generally 
agreed to be Lec VI #886-912),? Basil's son by Eudokia In- 
gerina, anc the succ=sor to his throne. The imperial des- 
tination of ‘hese artifacts and, in particular, their presumed 
place at the head of a long line of Byzantine ivories, lend 
them a documentary importance that transcends their aes- 
thetic value, especias when they are weighed against the 
“classicizin3” bu’ undated plaques, triptychs, and boxes of 
the tenth amd e:even#scenturies that are usually held to be 
the suprem achievements of Byzantine carving. A precise 
understanding >! the glace that the casket holds in the his- 
tory of this craft. aral of its relationship to the scepter tip 
and to late- werxs, depends upon its proper dating. This, 
in turn, is contingent apon a proper account of its means 
of constructicr, its manner of carving (and, as we shall 


| Guillou, 20€. Meo see n. 20 below. 







* Corrigan; K ¥ mans. “Ivory Sculpture of the Macedonian Renais- 
sance,” Kolloeuiura aber scïtantike und friihmittelalterliche Skulptur, 1, 
Mainz, 1970, 10-1., argued for Leo V (813-20), against his earlier view 
{Goldschmidt and'“Aeitzraa an, 11, no. 88) that Leo VI, the last Byzantine 
emperor of th s name, is rervesented here. Recently, A. Schminck, “Rota 
tu volubilis. E aiseensacht ed Patriarchenmacht in Mosaiken,” in Cupido 
Legum, ed. L. Burgrmaann, I.T. Fégen, and A. Schminck, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1985, 233. bas associated the presence on the scepter of the an- 
nouncing angel. Gabriel, amd of the doctor-saints Kosmas and Damian, 
with the unexsected sregazncy of Leo VIS first wife early in 887. 


demonstrate, its recarving), and an accurate reading of the 
inscriptions (and reinscriptions) that it carries. 


Physical Evidence 

Customarily, studies of the David casket have begun with 
discussion of its superstructure and the relatively undam- 
aged imperial figures it displays (Fig. 6). But, since an un- 
derstanding of the casket's original form, function, ico- 
nography, and texts depends upon a recognition of the 
vicissitudes it has undergone, it is the “walls” of the box 
— where later interference is most clearly in evidence — 
that must be considered first. Unsurprisingly, given the rar- 
ity of Byzantine caskets with long inscriptions and the phil- 
ological bent of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-cen- 
tury scholars, it was the epigraphic aspects of the casket 
that first attracted attention. All authors noticed the di- 
versity of letter forms in the metrical inscription that, be- 
low the lid, runs around the top of the box proper, the 
change of hand beginning with the last syllable on the right 
end (Fig. 2), persisting across the back of the box (Fig. 3), 
and concluding on the left end (Fig. 4) at the fracture before 
the last syllable. Although ignoring or disagreeing on where 
this change occurs, scholars attributed the inscription to 
someone who “scarcely knew what he was doing,” to “un 
ouvrier illettré,“ or simply to restoration.’ This last and 


° Such are the words of the Rev. J. Wordsworth, who read the inscription 
for J.O. Westwood, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Fictile Ivories in the 
South Kensington Museum, London, 1876, 355, n. 1. Westwood's is the 
oldest known report of the ivory. 


`G. Schlumberger, “Un coffret byzantin d'ivoire du Musée Kircher a 
Rome. Présent de noce à une basilissa,” Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Fondation Piot, Monuments et Mémoires, vi, 1899, 193, n. 4. 

5 “Vier schmale Inschriftenleisten von indessen zwei [sic] ergänzt sind”: 
H. Graeven, Frühchristliche und mittelalterliche Elfenbeinwerke in pho- 


tographische Nachbildung, Nr. 1-80. Aus Sammlungen in Italien, Rome, 
1900, nos. 57-61. 
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3 David casket, back, oblique view (photo: author) 
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2 David casket, right end (photo: 
author) 


4 David casket, left end (photo: 
author) 
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5 David casket, interior (photo: author) 





7 David casket, lid, detail: Christ and Leo VI (photo: 
author) 





6 David casket, lic (photo: author) 


least judgmental description came from the pen of H. Grae- 
ven, who also confessed himself uneasy about the style in 
which certain figures and aspects of their setting were 
carved; such details led him to suppose that the casket was 
“other than a Byzantine work." Since Graeven was his gen- 
eration’s most noted connoisseur of ivory, his tentative ob- 
servation was picked up and made the basis of a series of 
exotic explanations of the box’s origin. It became an Ar- 


è Idem. Jerrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Samm en in Wien. xxi, 1900, 





98, n. 5. Despite his doubts about the origin of the casket. Graeven con- 
cluded tha: it was probably made “immediately after the end of the Icon- 
oclastic Controversy.” 
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8 The Goo? Sarziriter Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms gr. 510, fol. 143v (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


menian work of the enth century,’ of the tenth to eleventh 
century,® cr, as recem ly as 1975, a Sicilian or south Italian 
creation o fae secomd half of the twelfth century.’ 
Graever.’s azercu taat portions of the inscription on the 
sides of the box nad »2en recut was not profitably exploited 
until 1930 © Wetzmann was the first to recognize that, be- 
yond muca et the exigraphy, a seventeenth-century hand 
was responsi>.e for “he entire spandrel depicting David re- 
ceiving the skew beead and Goliath’s armor from Abi- 
melech (I <ings 21:3-9 (Fig. 4).!' By no means, however, 
is restorat or confimed to this limited area. Recent exami- 
nation of the casket s interior (Fig. 6) suggests that the box 
was almost entirely cismant-ed and reassembled in an op- 





7 J, Strzygowsk:, Swzantexsche Zeitschrift, x, 1901, 728-30, a view hes- 
itantly seconded by A. Westuri, Steria dell'arte italiana, n, Milan, 1902, 
600-01. By ose ef those wepired mistakes that enliven, whilethey do not 
advance, art naisto -owski, 730, considered the possibility that the 
letters ATw cn tne left enduot the casket (Fig. 4) could represent the date 
6370 (a.p. 8€1 622, achiev -d by substituting o for w. The hypothesis can 
be dismissed ow! et hand A was never an abbreviation for 6000; and, of 
the three let ers in « 
number. There :s 


Cee n. LO, 


















. only one is used without correction as a 
that the letters are the end of the original 






inscription. 


ë Goldschmidt and Neitemann, 1, no, 123. 





? E, Robertsen, “The Rome Casket,’ in Studies in Memory of David Tal- 
bot Rice, ed. G Rebertess and G. Henderson, Edinburgh, 1975, 11-15. 
The suggestien chat the casket might be Italian was first uttered by O.M. 
1 Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, 221. See n. 62 





Dalton, Byzentuo: Art e 
below. 


© See r, 8 above 





he Septuagint edition. Weitzmannfurther pro- 
y restorer interchanged the spandrels on the 


!! Biblical reference: are t 
posed that tie (At-ce 









contest between the murder of Abimelech and the 
13-19) sow over the front (Fig. 1) and the slaughter of 
ck (Fig. +}. It would also place David's triumph at He- 
) over ‘hai part of the inscription which describes the 


allow a typde 
priests iI Kirws 
Goliath on tae È 
bron {li Kings 


eration smaller in scale but proportionately no less drastic 
than that undertaken on the Cathedra Petri in the years 
before 1666. To understand the complexity of this enter- 
prise, the unique construction of the David casket must be 
appreciated. Unlike the normal, later Byzantine box in 
which small, thin panels of bone, enclosed by prefabri- 
cated, rosette-bearing strips, are attached with pegs to a 
wooden core,“ the walls of the Palazzo Venezia casket are 
of solid ivory, 7-8mm thick.“ From these massive slabs the 
sculptor removed material to a depth of some 6mm, cre- 
ating deep stages on which the story of David's life is re- 
enacted. Almost inevitably, such bravado has resulted in 
fissures in the thin rear walls of the “sets” (Fig. 2) and the 


emperor's soul as a divinely filled vessel. But such a transposition would 
run counter to both the narrative order of the events depicted on the sides 
of the casket and the sequence of the inscription. The early parts of Da- 
vid's story displayed on the walls of the casket, and the iambic trimeters 
inscribed above them, run serially from the front of the box across its 
right end and back and conclude on the left end: it would be strange if 
the images on the spandrels proceeded otherwise. As will be seen, the 
restorer remained remarkably faithful to the images and text upon which 


he worked. 


? M. Maccarone, “La storia della cattedra,” in La Cattedra lignea di S. 
Pietro in Vaticano. Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeo- 
logia, ser. 11, Memorie, x, Vatican City, 1971. For more recent literature 
on the ivories and other aspects of the throne, see idem, Römische Quar- 
talschrift für christliche Altertumskunde und Kirchengeschichte, LXXV, 
1980, 171-74, and Lxxvi, 1981, 172. 


'S Cutler, 1984-85, esp. 37-39. 


14 The appearance of a “double shell” in our photograph is due to the step 
cut to accommodate the lid. The overall dimensions of the box are 16.1 
x 8.4 x 10.3cm h. 


'S The horizontal break that runs from the top right corner of the upper 
register was not necessarily caused by the blow that broke the ciborium, 
traces of which may be seen above Samuel's head in the Anointment scene. 
As in the upper register of the left end of the box (Fig. 4), the cracks run 
from holes driven into the thick frames. These mutilations are presumably 
due to an attempt to “toenail” the walls to the corner posts. 
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loss, through exposure, of many deeply undercut details: 
the disappearances of David's head and of branches from 
each of the trees in the upper register of the back (Fig. 3) 
are only the most obvious. These particular losses may well 
have occurred after the time that new hinge plates were 
applied to the back. Given the pains that the restorer took 
to rebuild the casket as a whole, it is unlikely that he would 
have left untouched such prominent areas of damage. 
What is certain is that the walls, originally beveled to join 
the wedge-shaped corner posts (Fig. 6), were removed from 
their setting. The posts at the left end of the box and the 
walls that adjoin them were consolidated by stuffirg the 
interstices with fragments of a Latin Gothic manuscript,” 
which were then pasted to a new wooden floor. Also new 
are the hinges, the lock plate, and its latch. At least these 
last two pieces of hardware replaced elements of approx- 
imately the same size, as is evident from the space left by 
the carver between the scenes of David's birth and the ko- 
lakeia (his fondling by his parents) and the interval :n the 
text above it. 

The inscription bands, which, from the time of the cas- 
ket’s creation, were always discrete strips, would alsc have 
had to be removed for the recutting of the verses. Especially 
notable in this respect is the antique form of the capital 
letters M, =, = and the angular E, to cite only letters on 
the band that have been totally reworked (Fig. 3). As these 
forms certainly did not appear in the original, yet constitute 
parts of legible Greek words and an overall coherent con- 


16 One sure area of replacement is the head of the Israelite warr.or im- 
mediately behind David in the scene of the Beheading (Fig. 3). Alchough 
the ivory here is much whiter than the café au lait tone of the surroanding 
material, this repair cannot positively be associated with the recutting of 
the inscription above the upper register. The brown spots on the inner 
vertical frames of each side of the box (Figs. 1-4) are probably the residue 
of original gilded ornament. Such marks do not occur naturally in ivory, 
nor are they plugs of earlier holes. Similar flecks are found on pane:s from 
a Joshua casket in the Metropolitan Museum (Goldschmidt and Weitz- 
mann, 1, figs. 1, 3). 


17 Results of a paleographical examination, suggested as desirable to the 
director of the Museo di Palazzo Venezia, are still pending. Of interest in 
its own right, such scrutiny would at best provide a terminus post quem 
for the restoration, a datum hardly necessary for our purposes, given the 
other evidence that the box presents for major 17th-century intervention. 


18 In this respect as in others, the design of the box differs greatly from 
that of the 10th-century Ascension casket in Stuttgart (Goldschm:dt and 
Weitzmann, n, no. 24). There the bands, although inscribed in high relief 
as on our box, are simply recesses let into the sides of the lid. 


1° The original inscription at the front contains forty-three separate signs, 
one of which is abbreviated x(ai); if one adds six or seven letters, left 
blank to accommodate the latch, this band would have contaired ap- 
proximately fifty letters. Its recut equivalent on the back of the casket 
contains only thirty-eight signs. The situation on the sides is similar: the 
mostly original right end displays thirty characters (including an abbre- 
viated rai), while the mostly 17th-century left side has only twenty-four. 
Approximately twenty letters have therefore been lost. Since the original 
legend must have contained abbreviations (some of which are preserved 
in the 17th-century copy) one may conclude that the original consisted 
of six iambic trimeters, three of which are preserved complete, the others 


text, one must conclude that the restorer was able to read 
the medieval script but thought it appropriate to reproduce 
it in the Greek letters that were fashionable in his time. On 
the other hand, his model must have been in bad condition 
as he could make out only part of the original inscription. 
He used larger letters than the original (Fig. 4, right end) 
in order to fill the available surfaces with whatever he man- 
aged to decipher. The inscription, as we have it today, 
may be translated as follows: “Your soul, o emperor, is a 
treasury of sublime gifts and a vessel [full] of divine goods. 
But also your body, o empress [is] a treasure of marvellous 
qualities . . . such a husband... .” 


Iconography 

That even this much can be read is a tribute to the sev- 
enteenth-century restorer’s acumen and his (or his client's) 
desire to conserve as much as possible of the original text.” 
The inspiration of these verses, as his efforts make clear, 
is patristic. Clement of Alexandria had clearly expressed 
the view that the soul is a treasury of God's gifts and, in 
particular, of justice,” an imperial virtue par excellence. 
Startingfrom this idea, the poet vaunts the emperor's moral 
qualities, the beauty of the empress, and the harmony of 
their union. The persistent use in the poem of words like 
O@noaueds (treasure), oxevoc (vessel) and oxivoc (tent, hence 
body), all with strong biblical overtones, may also be seen 
as a play on the possible function of the casket, which, from 
the very beginning, was provided with a lock. 


only in fragments. In the following reading, recut portions of the inscrip- 
tion are underlined: 


+ Onoave[s]¢ dogwv tynàâv, attoxedtog, 
n où puxi xai oxedog Briwv yenuatwv. 
Minv xaì Bnoavg[dc] ngotegnuatwv ÉÉvwv 
TO GOV OxfPwoC ô Baoic Eyyae 
tnàixoúty ovliyw atiac 000 

Jót. 








2° The presumption that the 17th-century inscription reproduced the orig- 
inal text as faithfully as possible is based on the fact that it contains phrases 
that constitute correct half-verses (hemistichia): ngotegnuatwy Eévwy, 
which is a natural continuation of what precedes, in spite of the fact that 
in the restoration the two last letters of the word @noaugdc¢ have been 
omitted (were they abbreviated in the original?); mAuovtw oudvyw, which 
seems to be in concordance with the final masculine dative ending - aty 
(for îvdofetàtw or something similar?). è fiaordig Undeyer, the last word 
being miscopied as ETTAP for eimag, is also a possible hemistichion; the 
same could be said of tò odv oxñvoç if one corrected the last word into 
oxyjvoua, which is typically medieval and metrically correct, while oxfvoc, 
one syllable short, would be more familiar to a humanist who knew an- 
cient Greek. 

Guillou’s reading of ETTAP as EITAIP(wa) and thus a reference to Eu- 
dokia Ingerina, the first wife of Basil I, therefore falls and with it any 
interpretation based on Guillou’s date of 866 for the casket. See H. Ma- 
guire, “The Palazzo di Venezia Casket: A Murder Justified?," 17th inter- 
national Byzantine Congress. Abstracts of Short Papers. Washington, DC, 
1986, 208. 


21 Paedagcgus 3, 6 J.P. Migne, comp., Patrologiae Cursus Completus. . . 
Series Graeca, 161 vols., 1857-66, vi, 608A). 


The text that rure around the body of the box makes no 
direct reference to he David scenes below.” This figural 
sequence cen:erms, in principle, to what has been called 
the “biographical crcle,”” that is, it presents the events of 
David's lie ir the o-der in which they occurred, as against 
the textual cycle, derived from the Book of Kings, in which 
David relates the sory of his fight with the lion (Fig. 1) 
and the bzar «abserè from the casket) after his anointment 
(Fig. 2). The sequence begins with the rare scene of his 
birth and coxinus with the kolakeia, a unicum in David 
illustration, bet, lie the preceding scenes, based on de- 
pictions of the infarcy of Christ. Similarly derivative is the 
murder o. the mries:s and the women and children of Nob 
(I Kings 22:18-49); a Massacre of the Innocents is clearly 
the mode heme. as «gainst other versions of the event that 
draw upcn a Èiste-iated menologion.* Other departures 
from the 16rm.of Byzantine illustration include a truly gi- 
gantic Gcliatà «Fig. 3), the bed on which Saul sleeps in 
the cave ¿t Ergedi (ig. 2),” and an actual coronation (Fig. 
3) in cont-ast -0 the anointment specified in the biblical text 
{Il Kings 5:3). Evieently, the choice of scenes was an in- 
vention ad hec, bu it was far from a mindless selection. 
Following two Chsistomimetic opening scenes, the cycle 
concentrates x David's contest with Saul and the conse- 
quences of this riva&ry (three scenes), treats his military and 
amatory 2xplovts ir even greater detail (five scenes), and 
culminates in the trumph at Hebron (Fig. 3). Especially in 
the spand-els, the narrative becomes very selective: the first 
five chap ers 3° the-second Book of Kings” are ignored so 
that maximum space — the spandrel of the back of the box 
— can be devoted to David showing Saul's severed 
garment” anc nis corenation by the men of Judah. 

It would be noireless to seek exact correlation between 





22 For the conten. ef eaen seene, see Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, 1, no. 
123, and Robertson: (as m n. 9), 12. 


2 A. Cutler, “2 Esalter fom Mar Saba and the Evolution of the Byzantine 
David Cycle.” icusnal ef Jewish Art, vi, 1979, 56-63. 


% For paraliels, œ Cuter, ibid., fig. 14, and idem, 1984, figs. 1, 320. 








25 See Lassus, fig. 55. Schlumberger (as in n. 4) read this scene as the 
Massacre proper.aad tkes as independent of the David sequence. 





% A sample of twenty-tiree Psalters with this scene yields only two ex- 
amples (Cut.er, 1284, figs. 173, 413) in which the Philistine is remarkably 
larger than ais opponens This is true, too, of the Vatican Kings ms (Las- 
sus, fig. 42) 

7 Saul, crowned-aed in armor, sleeps on the ground in the Vatican Kings 
ms. See Lassus, Eg. 59. 

8 Inthe Vatican 3@ok oc/Kings, fourteen miniatures (Lassus, figs. 75-82b) 
illustrate events in TI Kisgs prior to the anointing at Hebron. 





2° Interpreted by Saul ae a proof of David's succession (I Kings 24:4). 


* Among the-vast litersture on this topic. A. Grabar, L'empereur dans 
l'art buzante. Paris, 1935, still remains fundamental. A large number of 
texts likewise eqeate thesemperor with Saul. 


% For examples. ee A. Cutler in Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantin- 
istik, xx1, 1631, 782-83. 

* The idea af the anperzal couple being blessed by God at the moment 
of the marriage is diso st-essed in the acclamations chanted by the demoi 
on such occasiers. See Be Cerimoniis, ed. J.J. Reiske, Bonn, 1829, 197, 
198, 199, 202, 20", 380. ther evidence is assembled by C. Walter, “Mar- 
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these iconographical options and the biography of any par- 
ticular Byzantine emperor. Davidic parallels were com- 
monplaces of imperial panegyric” and to force the circum- 
stances of the life of any basileus upon the cycle depicted 
on the casket would be untrue to the normally oblique 
manner in which Byzantines — of the “Middle” period at 
least — drew analogies between actual events and biblical 
traditions.” Imperial weddings, as on the lid of this casket 
(Fig. 6) and in numerous other media, employed a central 
figure of Christ who, in placing marriage crowns on the 
heads of the augusti, not only blessed the union but con- 
ferred legal status upon their rule. This concept was ex- 
pressed as “blessed by Christ,” the compound term that 
is the opening word of the verses on the lid. Here, it must 
be stressed, the word is not a verb, an imperative urging 
the Lord to bless the spouses,” but an adjective (unchang- 
ing in form whether the noun be masculine or feminine), 
in apposition to the imperial pair who are the object of the 
first iambic trimeter. This verse occupies two unbroken 
lines; the second is spread over three lines to allow space 
for the now-lost handle of the casket. In toto, the epigram 
may be translated: “The couple of servants adore, as they 
should, the imperial couple, which is blessed by Christ.’ 

Read in this way, the donors of the box, shown in the 
lowest panel of the lid, become the subject of the sentence.” 
The sense is clear: they had the casket made as a wedding 
gift to the crowned newlyweds” represented immediately 
and symmetrically above them. These witnesses, possibly 
imperial relatives, are members of the laity, a point made 
not by the absence of nimbi — Christ is the only figure on 
the casket with a halo — but by their costume. The man’s 
mantle, with its scooped neckline and elaborate borders, 
resembles no known ecclesiastical vestment: the woman 


riage Crowns in Byzantine Iconography,” Zograf. x, 1979, 83-91, 


33 XgiotevA6yntoc. Such adjectives are quite common in Byzantine liter- 
ature. Among those cited by D. Demetrakos, Mega Lexikon tes Ellenikes 
Glosses, 1x, Athens, 1951, 7908-10, are ygiotodidaxros (taught by Christ), 
ygiatoxivntos (moved by Christ), and yerotoomedytotas (sealed by Christ). 


3 Guillou, 207, and Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, :, no. 123, read the 
term as two words, translating them as “O Christ, bénis [le couple im- 
perial}" and “Christus, segne [das Herrscherpaar]" respectively. 


35 Xgioteuddyntov deonotay Euvwoida 

dovàn Evvweic noooxuvei xat dé iav. 

3 This rules out the possibility, proposed by Walter (as in n. 32), 85, that 
the figures represented in the lowest register are the same individiuals as 
the emperor and his bride above. The argument for identity based on 
physical characteristics is invalidated by the fact that, save for his cos- 
tume, the lower male figure resembles virtually every other bearded man 
in unrestored portions of the casket, while the female has the same features 
as David's mother on the front of the box (Fig. 1) and his wife Michal on 
its left end (Fig. 4). 


3 Or possibly to one of them, the bride, following a quite common cus- 
tom. See P. Koukoules, Byzantinon bios kai politismos, iv, Athens, 1951, 
111. Improperly extrapolating what Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, 11, 11, 
observed of antique boxes, it is often suggested that Middle Byzantine 
caskets served as bridal gifts and/or treasure chests. In fact, with two 
possible exceptions (ibid., nos. 68, 69), the Palazzo Venezia box is the 
only example where the inscriptions or images offer adequate support for 
such a hypothesis. See Cutler, 1984-85, 46. 
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wears a hood, as does Michal in the betrothal scene (Fig. 
4), suggesting a decorum observed at Byzantine weddings.” 

Nonetheless, while obviously symbolic, the rite depicted 
is overtly sacred.” Long customary, ecclesiastical mar- 
riages were made mandatory for all by a novel (or enact- 
ment) of Leo VI.® Contemporary practice, or at least con- 
temporary hagiography, respected such orthodoxy. The 
author of the Life of Saint Theophano, Leo VI's first wife, 
accentuates the fact that his heroine’s marriage was “loved 
by Christ.’*! When such data are related to the inscription 
on the casket, which stresses that the match is blessed by 
Christ, the ideological milieu from which the box emerged 
comes into focus. 

Although they cannot offer precision in the matter of 
dating, the iconographical and paleographical aspects of 
the casket argue for an origin in the second half of the ninth 
or the beginning of the tenth century. The emperor's loros 
(Fig. 7) is of the “long scarf” type, not the simplified gar- 
ment with large panels slung over the chest and back in- 
troduced in the reign of Constantine VII (913-59). Indeed, 
it is identical to that worn by Leo VI in a portrait in the 
Paris Gregory manuscript prepared between 879 and 883.7 
Legends on miniatures in this codex show very similar letter 
forms (Fig. 8)." Although carved as capitals, the unrestored 
inscriptions on the box (Figs. 1, 6), as on the scepter tip in 
Berlin,” employ a form of minuscule alpha widely used in 
the second half of the ninth century. A narrower chro- 
nological range is provided by dated and datable mosaic 
inscriptions such as that commemorating the redecoration 
of the church of Hagia Sophia in Thessalonike (885) and 
those identifying the Church Fathers on the north tym- 
panum of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople.* In general, the 


38 In Psalter illustration, women attending sacraments such as David's 
anointment (Cutler, 1984, figs. 64, 320) are customarily shown hcoded. 
Jniformity upon this point is, however, lacking: the females who attend 
he wedding of David and Michal in the Vatican Kings ms (Lassus, fig. 
54) are bareheaded. Covered heads for women at prayer are specified in 
« Cor. 11:5. 


‘° The deésis gesture made by the spouses (and witnesses), each of whom 
nas lost one hand, is the standard Middle Byzantine attitude assumed vis- 
i-vis sacred figures. It is found, for example, on the Romanos penel in 
he Cabinet des Médailles. See I. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “Eudokia Mak- 
‘embolitissa and the Romanos Ivery,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx1, 
1977, 307, fig. 1. 

©? P, Noailles and A. Dain, Les novelles de Léon VI le Sage, Paris, 1944, 
294-97, no. 89. 

E. Kurtz, “Zwei griechische Texte über die hl. Theophano, die Gemahlin 


Saisers Leo VI” Mémoires de l'Académie Imperiale des Sciences (St. Pe- 
ersburg), Ser. vin, Vol. n, 2 (1898), 6, line 26. 


2 P, Grierson, Byzantine Coins, London, 1986, 176. 


3 Bib. Nat. ms gr. 510, fol. Br. See H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
nanuscrits grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale du Vle au XIVe siècle, 2nd 
ad., Paris, 1929, pl. xvi. 


4 Ibid., pl. xxxii. Especially close are the “P” with small loops, the nar- 
‘ow ”C,” and the serif-bearing “Y.” Also see pls. xvi-xvii. Similar forms 
secur on dated lead seals, such as those of the patriarch Ignatios (d. 877), 
*hotios {d. 886), and Sabbas, metropolitan of Athens (d. 913). See N. 
Dikonomides, A Collection of Dated Byzantine Lead Seals, Washington, 
DC, 1986, nos. 51-53, 56. 


S Corrigan, figs. 1, 2. 


letters or the Palazzo Venezia casket, elongated and care- 
fully carved, display the serifs characteristic of inscriptions 
in the regns of Basil I and Leo VI, without attaining the 
ultimate refinements fashionable in the middle and second 
half of tke tenth century. 


Leo VI 

With this chronological framework in mind, one may 
turn back to the images and the content of the inscriptions 
to assert with certainty that the casket celebrates an im- 
perial marriage; that the bridegroom is represented as an 
adult (he has a sizable beard);* that at the time of his mar- 
riage he was the principal emperor, rather than merely co- 
emperor (he is called autokrator on the front of the box); 
and that the bride was elevated to the throne on the oc- 
casion ot this marriage. (If she were the widow of an em- 
peror who remarried, elevating her second husband to the 
throne, the expression “. . . such a husband” on the left 
end of the box would sound preposterous.) Among em- 
perors wno exercised supreme power after the end of Icon- 
oclasm (843), one must therefore exclude those who were 
unmarried while reigning;™ those who married too young;*! 
those who married before being raised to the throne or to 
the position of autokrator; and one who married the 
widow o: his predecessor.*? Only one ruler is not eliminated 
by such considerations: Leo VI, on the occasion of his sec- 
ond, third, or fourth marriage. 

It is hardly conceivable that the casket was made for 
Leo’s fourth marriage, which, already in 906, was recog- 
nized as contravening religious and legal ordinances. That 
wedding was celebrated by a palace priest in utmost dis- 
cretion (end generated a storm as soon as it became known). 


te See, e.g. V. Besevliev, Spatgriechische und spàatlateinische Inschriften 
aus Bulgarisn, Berlin, 1964, no. 158, pl. 60. This inscription employs the 
same vertical pairs of pellets as those separating the words of the unre- 
stored inscription on our casket. Its reading and interpretation have been 
revised by N. Oikonomides in Byzantine Studies’ Etudes byzantines, vu, 
1981, 269-74. 


3 J.-M. Spieser, “Les inscriptions de Thessalonique,” Travaux et Mé- 
moires, v, 1973, 160, no. 10, pl. 1, 2-3. 


48 Assigned to the years ca. 880-90 by C. Mango and E.J.W. Hawkins, 
“The Mosascs of St. Sophia in Istanbul. The Church Fa:hers in the North 
Tympanum.” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxvi, 1972, 37-41. Inscriptions on 
stone show: very similar forms. See those signaling the reconstruction of 
the walls œ Mesembria between 879 and 886 (Besevliev, as in n. 46) and 
repairs to the walls of Thessalonike in 906 (Spieser [as in n. 47], 162, no. 
12, pl. ut, 5-6). 


3? The emperor also has the drooping moustache with which Leo VI is 
depicted or his coins. See Grierson (as in n. 42), fig. 776. 

5 Alexander, John I Tzimiskes, Basil Il. For the relevant biographical data, 
see the introductory chapters to the coinage of these emperors, and those 
cited in ne 51-53, in P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Coins in the Dum- 
barton Oats Collection and the Whittemore Collection 111, Washington, 
DC, 1973. 


5} Michael IH in 855, at fifteen; Constantine VII in 919, at fourteen; and 
Constantine VIII. 

52 Michael Il, Basil I, Leo VI on the occasion of his first marriage in 882: 
Romanos I Lakapenos and Christopher Lakapenos, Romanos II. 

53 Nikepho:os Phokas. 


To place tre carving of the box in 906, one should assume 
that it was meant to- ke a political statement of the patrons 
in favor of the empe or's fourth marriage and against the 
intransigeat position of the patriarch Nicholas Mystikos. 
This seems improbazde, especially since all participants in 
the tetragamy quarrel, starting with Leo VI himself, rec- 
ognized that something was wrong with the match. Con- 
sequently, the Palazzo Venezia casket was prepared for 
Leo’s second er third marriage, in 898 or 900 respectively. 
Of these, the first seams the less probable occasion, since 
Leo's unicn w tt Zoe Zaoutzaina — his mistress before the 
death of Fis first wife — was condemned by the patriarch, 
who refused to celerate it and defrocked the priest who 
did so. Cn the contrary, although third marriages were 
condemned by the Church and had previously been leg- 
islated agains »y Le» VI himself," the emperor obtained 
an officia! disvensat: «n before marrying Eudokia Baiane in 
900.* In this context, and especially in light of the patri- 
arch's disvensation, ‘(he making of the casket and the use 
of the epichet “>lessed by Christ” would have had special 
significance. he ivey therefore must have been carved in 
898 or, more likely, in the year 900. 

Such a datewould mply stylistic consistencies with other 
works of the ast decades of the ninth century, conditions 
that are met by the ?aris Gregory and, to a lesser extent, 
Leo VI's scepser tip. The short, active figures of the book 
made for Bas] 1 (Fig 8) are, if anything, even further de- 
veloped in the stock» inhabitants of the casket’s walls. In 
both works, large heads, about one-fifth the overall length 
of the bodies, turn a‘fectively on torsos wreathed in thick 
swathes of d-apery. Feet are firmly planted on shallow 
stages, while seenew! at wooden arms are raised in gestures 
often made wich ientical open-palmed, spread-fingered 
hands. The isocepha ic groups that are so marked a feature 
of the Pacis manusc-ipt reappear in the scene of David's 
anointme at ‘Fig. 2). ais coronation (Fig. 3, above), the kill- 
ing of Ge iath (Fig. 3 below), and both of the original pan- 
els on the lett end of he casket (Fig. 4). These incidents are 
peopled with scldier., members of David’s family, and the 
men of Judah: whore treated as variants on stock types, 


% Noailles. cnd Tann (asia n. 40), 296-99, no. 90. 


5 Theophares Continuares, ed. I. Bekker, Bonn, 1838, 361; Symeon Mag- 
ister, ibid., 704: Deorgius Monachus, ibid., 856-57. 

5 Thus in tre Church Eaters mosaics of H. Sophia. See n. 48. 

5” Corrigan, 4B. 

5 The most obvinus diffesences are in the treatment of facial features (no 
contemporary worzs ofe" parallels to the wide, insect-like eyes on the 
casket) and drapery (the ‘ine, hairlike folds of the Virgin's and Christ's 
vestments are jacking ix ony garments on our box). Broad stylistic par- 
allels might also ve draver between the figures on the casket and some in 
the Khluder Psætez, a werk that has so far not been satisfactorily dated 
and is there-ore aædly væful in the present argument. 

5 As was recogrized br“Schminck (n. 2 above), 232, n. 149, the stubble 
of Leo's beard i 
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as are the priest and Levite witnessing the comforting of 
the traveler by Christ, substituted in the miniature for the 
Good Samaritan (Fig. 8). Manuscript and casket alike ex- 
emplify what might be called the Demonstrative Style of 
the late ninth century, in which motion and gesture serve 
to present complex narratives or single figures® in an em- 
inently legible, didactic manner. 

On Leo’s scepter tip, the hieratic, frontal figures in the 
august setting of Hagia Sophia” perform a different role. 
There Christ, the Virgin, and Peter and Paul are presented 
as iconic clusters, not as vignettes of biblical history of the 
sort displayed on the Palazzo Venezia box. In this broad 
view, as well as in the more conventional sense of the term 
“style,”® the two objects made for Leo VI differ greatly. 
Clearly, they were carved by different hands at different 
dates, the casket of 898 or 900 showing the emperor as a 
full-bearded, older man.® Yet they share the same lavish 
attitude towards ivory, treated in both cases as a three- 
dimensional mass to be excavated rather than as a plane 
from which, with consummate finesse, the illusion of plas- 
ticity could be coaxed, as later carvers did. The form of 
inscriptions on the casket and the scepter tip, in raised relief 
as against the incised notation found, for example, on the 
coronation plaque of Constantine VII,® further links the 
two Leonine pieces. Such painstaking lettering is only an 
epigraphic version of the glyptic attitude expressed most 
fully in the carving of the figures. 

This sculptural approach to ivory allowed such effects 
as the fully turned legs and oblique disposition of Saul's 
bed in the lower register and the spandrel of the right end 
of the casket (Fig. 2). Similarly, the bulk of the material 
that the craftsman chose to work made possible undercut- 
ting so deep that, on this same spandrel, David, Saul, and 
his companions seem to be set within the cave.” Finally, 
in an early modern stage of the casket's history, this same 
mass permitted the radical recarving® of both the spandrel 
on its left end (Fig. 4) and the inscription that runs below. 
It is hardly possible to date this reworking on stylistic 
grounds. The shrine containing a nude statue at the far 
right of the spandrel suggests a classicizing taste, as does 


°° As in ivories of the “Painterly Group,” for which see Goldschmidt and 
Weitzmann, 11, nos. 1-24. 


°° Ibid., no. 35. After the Stuttgart Ascension casket (see n. 18), lettering 
in relief is normally confined to abbreviations such as IC XC. For three 
exceptions, see ibid.. nos. 43-45. 


© So unusual is this volumetric use of ivory in Byzantium that it led Dal- 
ton (as in n. 9), 221, to suggest that the tree between the donors on the 
lid “looks more like a twelfth-century Romanesque than a Byzantine one.” 
In fact, comparable cabbage-like shrubs are found between the prophets 
on the Stuttgart casket (n. 18). 


°3 The truism that even great carvers can transform ivory only where the 
material is pre-existent may conceal some spectacular metamorphoses. For 
two striking examples, see W.F. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spatantike 
und des frühen Mittelalters, 3rd ed., Mainz, 1976, nos. 40, 43. 
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the Mantegnesque shield with a human mask held by a 
soldier at the other end.“ But any precision in this matter 
is more likely to result from study of the epigraphy and 
the little that is known of the casket’s provenance. 

We have already intimated that the recarved letters rep- 
resent a seventeenth-century attempt to reproduce ancient 
Greek forms. This concern was one of the interests of 
Athanasius Kircher, Professor Mathematum et Oriental- 
ium Linguarum at the Collegio Romano from 1638 ard cu- 
rator of its collection from 1652 until his death in 1680.% 
One of this Jesuit polymath’s objectives was to enrich 
Counter-Reformation theology with the “natural religion” 
of lost and remote civilizations, the key to which, he be- 
lieved, lay in their languages; by recovering these, the tra- 
ditional opposition between sacred and profane history 
could be annihilated. In particular, the mission of the Cho- 
sen People, predestined to generate the Savior but clouded 
since the mystifications that proceeded from Babel, would 
at last be made clear to all.” It would be speculative to 
suppose that the casket with the story of David, closed with 
a lid bearing the image of Christ blessing unidentified 
earthly rulers, was understood in this way by Kircher. No 
proof exists that the ivory was in the Collegio Romano 
during his tenure of office; indeed, there is no record of 
its presence in the Museo Kircheriano before 1876.” But 
the Jesuit's fascination with the language of the Vulgate — 
although it has attracted less attention than his more arcane 
essays into hieroglyphics and the alphabets of Asia — is 
made plain in the engravings that decorate his works. 

The frontispiece of Kircher's Ars Magna Sciendi shows 
the personification of Sophia enthroned on a podium in- 
scribed in Greek with the words, “Nothing is more beau- 
tiful than to know the All.””° The lettering here is minuscule 
and thus not comparable to the recarved inscriptions on 
the Palazzo Venezia casket. But a plate in his Magnus sive 


è The city wall that forms a continuous backdrop to the scene is likewise 
thoroughly un-Byzantine, as is evident from the architectural elements 
and their mixed masonry in the registers below. Traces of polychrome, 
first noted by Graeven (as in n. 5 above) are still visible: the spandrel 
with the Massacre retains flecks of red, as do the robe of David's mother, 
his tunic, and the jaw of the lion on the front of the box (Fig. 1). it was 
not Byzantine practice to paint caskets, although gold was frequently ap- 
plied. See A. Cutler, The Craft of vory, Washington, DC, 1985, 50. 


65 See the discussion above and n. 20 above. 


66 See R. Rezzi, “Il Kircheriano dal museo d'arte e di maravigli a museo 
archeologico,” in Enciclopedismo, 296, and J. Godwin, Athanasius Kircher. 
A Renaissance Man and the Quest for Lost Knowledge, London, 1979, 
13. 


67 D, Pastine, “Storia sacra e scrittura sacra,” in Enciclopedismo, 27-38, 
esp. 36. 

68 See n, 3. The collection was not inventoried, even in part, until 1678. 
Eighteenth-century catalogues are limited to objects of natural science, 
musical instruments, and classical coins and bronzes. For these, sze the 
bibliography in Enciclopedismo, 371-72. The most frequently used cat- 
alogue, E. di Ruggiero, Catalogo del Museo Kircheriano. Rome, 1878, 
236-44, lists 388 ivory and bone objects, all described as Roman and said 
to come mainly from 19th-century excavations near the Porta Maggiore. 


89 See n. 3. 


70 Amsterdam, 1669. Reproduced in Godwin (as in n. 66), full-page un- 


de Arte Magnetica, published in Rome in 1641 and pur- 
porting to show how nature and invention will combine to 
make a clock out of a sunflower, carries a banderole in- 
scribed QPOZKONION EAIOTPONIKON."' With one excep- 
tion the form of these letters corresponds exactly with those 
on the back (Fig. 3) and the left end (Fig. 4) of the casket.” 
The extent of Kircher's role in the preparation of this plate 
is unknown, although engravings on slate attributed to his 
hand? show him to have been a talented artist in stone. 
Whether or not Kircher was directly involved in the re- 
carving of the text that allows one to redate the earliest 
known Middle Byzantine casket, the preservation and res- 
toration of the object itself would seem to be due to the 
curious mixture of Christian antiquarianism and esoteric 
lore that characterized Jesuit circles in mid-seventeenth- 
century Rome. An order astute enough to accept one of 
their members’ findings that the Herakles plaques must have 
had an crigin different from that of the Cathedra Petri to 
which they were attached” seems to provide a not unlikely 
milieu for the intense interest, in those same years, in the 
casket new in the Palazzo Venezia.” 


Anthony Cutler's numerous publications on Byzantine art 
include the books, Transfigurations. Studies in the Dynam- 
ics of Byzantine Iconography (1976), The Aristocratic Psal- 
ters in Byzantium (Bibliothéque des Cahiers Archéolo- 
giques, x11, 1984), and The Craft of Ivory. Sources, 
Techniques and Uses in the Mediterranean World, A.D. 
200-1400 (1985). [Department of Art History, 229 Arts II, 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 
16802] 


Educated in Athens and Paris, Nicolas Oikonomides has 
taught Byzantine history at the University of Montreal since 
1969 and has published more than a hundred books, ar- 


numbered plate on p. 8 and, illegibly, in Enciclopedismo, fig. 17. 

7 Enciclopedismo, fig. 114. The substitution of E for H as the initial of 
the second word would be a natural mistake for an Italian who failed to 
distinguish between the long and short forms of the vowel. 


72 Especially notable are the angular o in ovéiyp and àÉiag in contrast to 
the lunate torm of the letter in original parts of the inscription, and the 
circular, 17th-century “0” as against the pointed oval of its Byzantine 
counterpart. 


73 G. Monaco, “Quattro tavole sciaterische su ardesia di Kircher,” in En- 
ciclopedismo, 348-54, figs. 122-25. 


74 At the behest of Pope Alexander VII, the Jesuit Onorato Fabri examined 
the Cathedra in 1664 or 1665. His conclusion is in marked contrast to that 
of the humanist Onofrio Panvinio, a century earlier, who argued that the 
Herakles plaques were proof that the Chair was of the time of Saint Peter. 
See Maccarone, “Storia” (as in n. 12), 39, 52-53. 


78 Scarcely less obscure than the casket’s history in humanist hands are 
the circumstances under which it entered the Palazzo Venezia. The mu- 
seum's Registro inventariale d'ingresso records the ivory (inv. no. 1491) 
and its price (10,000 lire) but notes neither the date of accession nor its 
provenance. The director of the museum, Dr. M.L. Casanova, and her 
predecessor, Dr. M.V. Brugnoli, are both of the opinion that the box was 
acquired “after 1911," the year of a great exhibition at the Castel S. Angelo 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of Italian unity, at which it seems to 
have been displayed. We are grateful to Professor Valentino Pace for this 
information. 


ticles, and rev-ews œx a variety of Byzantine subjects. Cur- 
rently he = proparisz a catalogue of the Byzantize seals in 
the Harvard Ur:versty Collections, in addition to studies 
of taxation and #ax-exemption in the Middle Byzantine Em- 
pire, and Byzantine diplomatics (a handbook). {Départe- 
ment d'Hstoi-e. Umiversité de Montréal, C.P. €128, Suc- 
cursale A, Mcreréaî Canada H3C 3]7] 
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The Art of Comparing in Byzantium 


Henry Maguire 


Rhetoric was an important component of Byzantine higher education, which af- 
fected the literature, art, and even mentality of the Byzantines. A study of the 
theory of encomium and censure shows how rhetorieal structures, especially com- 
parisons and biographical sequences, ordered the presentation of narratives in art 
and literature, both secular and sacred. An awareness of the rhetorical framework 
within which certain images were presented can lead to a new reading of several 
well-known works of art, such as the ivory box with scenes of David in the Palazzo 
Venezia in Rome, and the frontispiece miniatures of the Psalter of Basil II 


Narratology, or the theory of narrative, has become an 
important part of the modern study of communication in 
medieval literature and, increasingly, in art as well. It is, 
however, not always appreciated that academics in the 
Middle Ages had their own theories of communication, 
namely rhetoric, and that these medieval theories may also 
be relevant to the structure of medieval works of art. In 
some respects, there are close similarities between medieval 
and modern narratology.! In this essay, I will focus on one 
of these areas of similarity by studying the rhetorical tech- 
nique of synkrisis, or comparison, as it was practiced by 
medieval Byzantine writers and artists, especially in secular 
encomia and in the sacred panegyric of sermons and saints’ 
lives. Both in literature and in the visual arts, synkrisis was 
a way of introducing paradigmatic meanings into syntag- 
matically composed narratives. The use of comparisons 
provided “vertical axes” of signification, which functioned 
as connotators pointing to a higher level, or higher levels, 
of content. When discussing the employment of compari- 
sons by Byzantine artists, I shall use a theoretical structure 
and terminology that was used by the Byzantines them- 
selves in their schools. It would be possible to present the 
same observations in a language more familiar to modern 
literary theorists; to do so, however, would carry the im- 
plication that modern theory had discovered aspects of By- 
zantine culture that the Byzantines had not known them- 
selves. I believe, on the contrary, that the elite cf the 
Byzantines, who had received a higher education, were 
completely conscious of both the theory and the practice 


This article was first presented as a paper in the series “Visual Narratives: 
Methods of Story Telling in the History of Art” at the University o: Notre 
Dame in October, 1985. I would like to thank Professor Susan Pinto Ma- 
digan, the director of the series. 

1 See the prediction by Roland Barthes, ‘. . . it is possible now to foresee 
that one will find in it [the rhetoric of the image] some of the figures 
formerly identified by the ancients and the Classics” (“Rhetoric of the 
Image," Image, Music, Text, New York, 1977, 49f.). 


2 Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzentiner, 
1 (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, x11.5.1), Munich, 1978, 65-196. 


3 Henry Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium, Princeton. 1981, 


that will be presented in this paper. The Byzantine theory 
of encomium was taught and learned as part of the cur- 
riculum in rhetoric, which was an essential element of By- 
zantine higher education.? The study and practice of ora- 
tory had a far-reaching influence not only on the 
composition of overtly rhetorical pieces, but also on the 
sermons, biographies, hymns, and even the liturgy of the 
Byzantine Church; some would claim that, in a general 
sense, the whole mentality of the Byzantines was affected 
by their admiration for rhetoric.* 


Encomium, Censure, and Comparison 

Encomia were composed by the Byzantines according to 
set formulae, which had been codified by late-antique rhe- 
toricians, and which were repeated over the centuries by 
Byzantine schoolmasters. The standard instructions for 
encomium had already been given in the third century by 
the rheter Menander. For example, this is how Menander 
tells his students to structure a speech in praise of an em- 
peror. First, one should speak of the difficulty and the mag- 
nitude of the subject — of the orator’s incapacity to praise 
so great a person, etc. Then one should speak of the coun- 
try that produced the emperor, and of the glory of his fam- 
ily. Next, one should pass on to describe his birth, and 
especially any noteworthy sign that may have attended the 
nativity of so great an individiual, such as an omen or a 
dream. Subsequently, the physical characteristics of the 
subject should be praised. After this follows the description 
of his upbringing and his education. Then the orator de- 


passim, 


4 See R. J. H. Jenkins, “The Hellenistic Origins of Byzantine Literature,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvu, 1963, 43-45. 


5 See, esp., Méridier, passim; Paul J. Alexander, “Secular Biography at 
Byzantium,” Speculum, xv, 1940, 194-209; R. J. H. Jenkins, “The Classical 
Background of the Scriptores post Theophanem,” Dumbarton Oaks Pa- 
pers, viti, 1954, 11-30; Robert Browning, “An Unpublished Funeral Or- 
ation on Anna Comnena,” Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological So- 
ciety, cLxxxvu (New Series, 8), 1962, 1-12, esp. 3f. (repr. in Robert 
Browning, Studies on Byzantine History, Literature, and Education, Lon- 
don, 1977, vun); and Hunger (as in n. 2), 120-32. 


scribes the emperors virtues, and after them his deeds in 
peace and in war.‘ in many encomia, the account of the 
career will ead ap te he acme, or the most significant point 
in the ind vidnz.’s Ef.” To the modern audience, this for- 
mulaic method of composition may produce results that 
seem stilted, s-ereote»ed, or unoriginal. But the Byzantines 
were not usually lowking for originality — they would 
rather reiterate a trash than produce a variety of lies. As 
Alexander Kazhdan bas pointed out, this attitude is clearly 
revealed >y a S5yzamntine scholar of the twelfth century 
named Eustatxaas, who contrasted the rhetoric of the By- 
zantines with the customs of the ancients. According to 
Eustathius, Selen once ordained that a maker of seals must 
never keep a mold. but must destroy it and never use it 
again. In the-ciassicalperiod, therefore, each work was sup- 
posed to be urique. But for the Byzantines, says Eustathius, 
standards are different. The divine deeds of their emperors 
must be constantly -ecalled, and the impression of their 
shining character must always be preserved.’ 

A very importamt component of Byzantine panegyrics 
was the device of comparison. This technique was em- 
ployed beth in ence nium and in censure: for example, a 
good emperer coulé be compared to David, or to Solomon, 
or to Constantine, wile a bad emperor could be compared 
to Saul, ør to Phareah, or to Herod.° “The greatest op- 
portunity in emcormia is through comparisons,” says one 
prestigious textbook “. . . comparisons must be employed 
everywhere.” ® Anetner writer says that the frequent use 
of compa “isons will enable the speaker to avoid boring his 
listeners. In fact, im Byzantine rhetorical education, com- 
parison was ofsen a school exercise in its own right, sep- 
arate from -encemiwra or censure.” Many manuscripts pre- 
serve bekabor=d comparisons produced by Byzantine 
professors and by tneir students. These classroom com- 
parisons could either be of persons, or of concepts, or of 
things. Fer example. a fifth-century textbook, by Nicholas 
the Sophist, preserves a model comparison of the orators 
Aischines ane Demwsthenes. This comparison is to the det- 
riment of the “armer, for Aischines is seen as the “paradigm 
of evil,” while Dernesthenes is described as the “image of 
virtue.” The textbo« also contains model comparisons of 
cowardice and idleness, of sailing and farming, and of sum- 
mer and winter. ® 

The ancien: professers distinguished between several dif- 
ferent types of comparison. For example, a second-century 
text attributed to Henmogenes distinguished between the 
comparison ef -wo persons of equal stature, the compar- 















£ L. Spenge, ed. ®heteresGraeci, m, Leipzig, 1856, 368-77. 
? Jenkins (as in m. 3), 28 


® See W, Regel, Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum, 1, Leipzig, 1982, 98; and 
Alexander Kazhé mon Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature 
of the Eleventh ard Centuries, Cambridge, 1984, 185. 


encomium, see nn. 18, 20, 28, and 31 below. 
«ee Guignet, 311: and Jenkins (as in n. 5), 18. 







° For synkrsisam nper 
For synkris $ 





9 See Herr e 
vi, Leipzig, | 






"Nicholas the Sowhist. Progumnasmata, ed. J. Felten, Leipzig, 1913, 53. 
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ison of two persons of unequal stature, but both praise- 
worthy, and finally the comparison of total opposites, that 
is, of a praiseworthy with a blameworthy person." By- 
zantine writers also liked multiple comparisons, as when 
the fourth-century Church Father Gregory of Nazianzus 
compared his father, mother, and sister with Abraham, 
Sarah, and Isaac. His mother, he said, was actually greater 
than Sarah." 

The techniques of comparison played an important role 
in many other genres of Byzantine literature apart from 
encomium and censure — in fact, it could be said that com- 
parison was an essential part of the mental equipment of 
any educated Byzantine. This habit of comparison is very 
important for an understanding of Byzantine art, because 
it was especially applicable to visual media. It may, indeed, 
help to account for one of the most distinctive character- 
istics of Byzantine art, namely the frequent tendency of 
artists to present narrative compositions in composition- 
ally balanced pairs that mirror each other either formally, 
or thematically, or both. 


The Ivory Casket in the Palazzo Venezia 

In order to see how these Byzantine theories of enco- 
mium, censure, and comparison could structure the pre- 
sentation of narratives in Byzantine art, I will examine two 
works from the court that express the ambitions of two 
Byzantine emperors; then I will turn to the art of Byzantine 
churches, considering representations of the lives of the 
saints. 

In the collection of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome is a 
sumptuous ivory casket that, as its inscriptions reveal, was 
originally made to honor a Byzantine empress.'* The sides 
of the box are decorated with a narrative of the life of Da- 
vid, carved into plaques of ivory. On the cover, a panel 
shows Christ in the center placing his hands on the heads 
of an emperor and an empress who stand on either side of 
him (Fig. 1). In the space below, a man and a woman bow 
their heads in attitudes of obeisance; they are probably the 
same individuals as the imperial couple above, as may be 
gathered from the inscription at the top, which reads: “O 
Christ bless the imperial couple; the couple, your servants, 
duly make obeisance to you.” Around the rim of the cas- 
ket’s lid, there is a further inscription; it is difficult to read, 
because the second half of it has been incorrectly restored 
by a copyist who was trying to reproduce the original let- 
ters (Figs. 2-5). In its present state, this mutilated inscrip- 
tion praises the qualities of an empress in a florid style char- 


2 Hunger (as in n. 2), 106-08. 

!3 Progymnasmata, x, nos. 2, 4, 5, ed. C. Walz, Stuttgart, 1832, 358-66. 
4 Progymnasmata, 8 (as in n. 10), 19f. 

5 Funebris Oratio in Laudem Sororis suae Gorgoniae, in Pat. Grec., xxxv, 
col. 793. See Guignet, 296. 


1° See Adolph Goldschmidt and Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen El- 
fenbeinskulpturen des X.-XHI. Jahrhunderts, 1, Berlin, 1930, 63f., no. 123; 
and A. Guillou, “Deux ivoires, Constantinopolitains datés du IXe et Xe 
siècle,” Byzance et les slaves. Etudes de civilisation: Mélanges I. Dujéev, 
Paris, 1979, 207-11. 
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24 i 
2-5 Scenes from the Lives of David and Saul, ivory casket. 
Rome, Palazzo Venezia (photos: Hirmer Fotoarchiv) 











1 Coronation of Basil | and Eudokia Ingerina(?), ivory casket 
lid. Rome, Palazzo Venezia (photo: Hirmer Fotoarchiv) 





acteristic of Byzantine panegyrics: “Your soul is a treasure 
chest of gif s trom lofty emperors, it is a vessel of imperial 
riches. Furthermore, your body, O Empress [here follows 
a series of letters that may read EIGA.R], is a treasure chest 
of foreign asses. for such a great husband .. .!” André 
Guillou has prcposedthat the empress, whose name is writ- 
ten in abbrevia ed form, should be identified with the Scan- 
dinavian Eadosia Ingerina, the concubine of Michael III, 
and subsecuencL. the wife of Basil I, a lady said to have 
been of great Leguty.” Since the carving on the lid of the 
casket shows a1 imperial couple, they would, according to 
Guillou's readme, be Eudokia with her husband Basil I, 
after he wes nemina:ed emperor in 866. The inscriptions, 
however, cre ret the only portions of the casket that can 
be “read.” Thee are also the ivories on the sides of casket, 
which illustrate he life of David. These carvings.are not a 
straightforward tellimg of the Bible story as related in the 
Book of Kgs They are, in fact, a retelling of the biblical 
account according te the rules and techniques af encom- 
ium. If on: pays clese attention to this retelling, one can 
discover the h dden message of the images and the moti- 
vation behind their «reation. 

On the cask2t, the story of David begins with his birth, 
which is not described in the biblical text (Fig. 2). However, 
a description cf the ruler's birth is a standard part of rhe- 
torical encomam. In the upper left corner of the front 
panel, we see Savid's mother reclining, while to the right 
of her a m dwie gives the baby his first bath. Next, on the 
right of the same panel, the child David is shown between 
his parents: his mother hands him to his father Jesse, who 
gives him a fend embrace. This scene also does not have 
a real courterpart in the Bible. However, if one remembers 
the prescrived sequence of encomium, then one can see this 
episode as a cescription of the child's upbringiag, which 
follows upon he account of the birth. Next, and still fol- 
lowing the rhe-c rica! sequence, the deeds of David in peace 
and in wa- are cepieted. In the lower register, on the left, 
is David æ a pipe-piaying shepherd with his flock; on the 
right he kils.tne liom. Then, moving to the right onto one 
of the narrow sides wf the box (Fig. 3), we see David being 
anointed by Samue in the presence of David's brothers, 
and below, Dl: vid piaying on the harp to Saul, who lies in 
bed while the eil spirit is upon him. 

Moving te the other long side (Fig. 4), we find in the 
upper reg ster David fighting Goliath, and, belew, David 
cutting of: the giant's head as the Israelite and the Philistine 
armies lock 92. Turning the casket around once more (Fig. 
5), we find David holding Goliath's head and entering in 
triumph into the cities of Israel, while the gates are opened 
and the women dance before him. In the lower register, on 
the left, King Saul gives his daughter Michal tc David in 
marriage. The maining scenes on the casket are mostly 
devoted te Daawnd’s persecution by Saul. At the bottom right 








!7 Ibid., 208§., reacting fhe inscription around the rim as follows: 
Onocugds dogar wanley ebtoxeatoguv 

H of wuyn selorelog tawy yenudtwy 

Many rai Ùrvaugie mootagnatiwv Cévav 
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of the panel, we see how Michal helps David escape from 
the messengers whom Saul has sent to kill him: she lowers 
her husband down from a window of their house in a bas- 
ket. The story continues on the lid of the casket, where 
Ahimelech, the priest at Nob, helps the fugitive David by 
giving him hallowed bread and the sword of Goliath (Fig. 
5). This panel is a modern replacement, but it probably 
reproduces the original iconography. In the next panel, on 
the long side of the lid (Fig. 2), the massacre takes place of 
the men, women, and children of Nob, which was ordered 
by Saul because the priests of their city had helped David. 
Then we see how David spared Saul while the king was 
sleeping in the cave at En-gedi; he merely cut off the edge 
of Saul’s cloak, when he could have killed him (Fig. 3). In 
the final panel, on the left (Fig. 4), David shows Saul the 
edge of his cloak to prove that he has no intention of harm- 
ing Saul. At the right of the panel, the acme, or high point, 
of David's career is represented, when he is crowned king 
after Saul’s suicide. It may be noted that in this last scene 
David has acquired a full beard, which serves to emphasize 
his similarity with the emperor who is being crowned on 
the top of the casket (Fig. 1). 

It is clear that these carvings are not only an encomium 
of David, composed according to the rules of rhetoric, but 
also an elaborate comparison that refers to the emperor. 
In other words, the life of David is also a panegyric. We 
know that the Byzantines consciously made use of visual 
images of David to glorify their emperors, because this is 
explicitly stated in a late twelfth-century panegyric of the 
emperor Isaac Angelos by Michael Choniates. In this 
speech, the orator Michael talks of the usefulness of works 
of art for demonstrating the comparison between the em- 
peror and David: “The emperor resembles David,” he says, 
“in almost all characteristics that adorn not only the soul 
but also the body. It is not possible to set them side by side 
at the present time, except insofar as one can be pleased 
by an icon of David, and by means of the icon briefly dem- 
onstrate the identity of the original characteristics. . . . If 
then, the emperor may be shown to resemble the icon of 
David, it is plain that the emperor must be much like David 
himself in all respects.” The Byzantine speaker, therefore, 
implies that a similarity between the emperor and images 
of David in art is also a demonstration of the similarity 
between their moral qualities. 

Let us return to the identification of the imperial pair 
depicted on the casket. Are there similarities between the 
career of Basil I and the images of David that were selected 
for the casket? If we consider the deeds that follow the 
upbringing of David, we find an extraordinary emphasis 
on David's relationship with Saul, on Saul’s madness, on 
his attempts to kill David, on his massacre of the people 
of Nob, and on David's exemplary patience in the face of 
these provocations. The carvings on the casket contrast, 


Ta adv oxtvoc, È Baoi, "Erya.o. 
Tydixottw oubiyw 


!? Panegyricus Isaacio Angelo, 10, ed. T. Tafel, Tubingen, 1846, 24. 
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for example, with the miniatures of the Paris Psalter, where 
the scenes of Saul's madness are missing, as they are, in- 
deed, from almost all Byzantine psalters of its type.“ How- 
ever, it was a convention of imperial panegyrics to compare 
a supplanted emperor to Saul. For example, in the enco- 
mium of Isaac Angelus by Michael Chroniates, we hear 
that before Isaac became emperor he had to flee from the 
company of his cruel predecessor, Andronicus, just as Da- 
vid fled from Saul before he became king.” In the case of 
Basil I, his Saul would have been his predecessor, Michael 
H, 

The relationships between Michael and Basil were ex- 
tremely complicated, and eventually somewhat lurid in 
character. It is difficult to establish exactly what happened, 
because the truth was later obscured by the propaganda 
put out by Basil and his successors. The ivory casket may, 
in fact, be part of that propaganda. However, some facts 
are reasonably certain. Basil originally came from a poor 
background; his father was an Armenian peasant who had 
settled in Thrace. When he was a young man, Basi] went 
to Constantinople to seek his fortune, and on account of 
his intelligence and his physical strength he found employ- 
ment at the palace, initially in charge of the imperial sta- 
bles.?! Once at the palace, he was promoted rapidly by Mi- 
chael III. Eventually, some time in 865, or early in 866, 
Michael made Basil divorce his wife and marry in her place 
the beautiful Scandinavian, Eudokia Ingerina. The com- 
plicated part of the story is that Eudokia had been, and 
perhaps still was, Michael's mistress. Shortly after this ar- 
ranged marriage, Michael made Basil co-emperor, in May, 
866. Basil was crowned in the Great Church of St. Sophia 
in Constantinople. The reasons for this rather strange se- 
quence of events are obscure. At the time of the coronation 
Eudokia was carrying a child, the future emperor Leo VI, 
who was born in September, 866. The paternity of the child 
is disputed, but it seems that the coronation of Basi. may 
have been a device to give the baby imperial status. Finally 
in September, 867, Michael III was murdered, which left 
Basil I as the only ruler. It is virtually certain that Basil 
himself was responsible for this crime.” Following the mur- 
der, Basil was acclaimed sole emperor,* and Eudokia was 
escorted to the imperial palace “with great honor” to join 
him. She later would bear Basil several children. The story 


19 The exception is the Psalter of Basil Il (Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, 
Cod. gr. 17), which will be considered below. 


20 Panegyricus Isaacio Angelo, 13, ed. T. Tafel (as in n. 18), 30. So also 
Niketas Choniates relates in his Historia that Andronicus “compared his 
fate to that of David and contended that he, too, had been forced to escape 
the traps of envy and often migrate to the enemy's country”: ed. Ioannes 
Aloysius van Dieten (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, x1, 1), Berlin, 
1975, 333, and translation by Harry J. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, 
Annals of Niketas Choniates, Detroit, 1984, 184. 

2 Romilly Jenkins, Byzantium, the Imperial Centuries, A.D. 610-1071, 
London, 1966, 165. 

22 See ibid., 166, 195; Cyril Mango, “Eudocia Ingerina, the Normans, and 
the Macedonian Dynasty,” Zbornik Radova Vizantološkog Instituta, x1v/ 
xv, Belgrade, 1973, 17-27, esp. 22-25 (repr. in Cyril Mango, Byzantium 


ended in 886 when Basil himself was killed, possibly with 
the connivance of his successor and supposed son, Leo VI.” 

Such are the facts as known. Now it is necessary to con- 
sider the propaganda. Basil I founded a dynasty of rulers, 
the so-called Macedonian dynasty. The official Life of Basil, 
the biography of the founder of the dynasty, was written 
by the emperor Constantine VII, who was supposedly Ba- 
sil’s grandson, but possibly was not. This biography makes 
heavy use of the techniques of rhetoric, especially of com- 
parisons.” In the account in the text, which is in all like- 
lihood a fabric of falsehoods, we find that, as Basil's career 
ascends, Michael’s character deteriorates. Michael becomes 
more and more drunken and unstable, threatening the lives 
of those around him, and behaving in a generally cruel and 
erratic manner. In other words, he is Saul to Basil’s David 
— a double comparison. According to Basil's biographer, 
Michael. like Saul, at first showed kindness to Basil, even 
providing him with a wife.® But then, again like Saul, the 
disturbed Michael tried to arrange that Basil be kiled with 
a spear,” and also like Saul, he ordered that innocent vic- 
tims sheuld be tortured and massacred. The official Life 
explicitly compares the trials of Basil to those of his pro- 
totype, David. “Who could hear of or see these [actions of 
Michael's}, and not ever be moved to anger and be on fire 
to avenge those who had perished without cause — even 
if he hac acquired a heart of stone, or was totally anaesth- 
etized [to events around him]? I do not think that even 
David, that most gentle of all men, would have put up with 
such drunken violence from such an outcast.” Basil's biog- 
rapher then describes Michael's murder, which is not, of 
course, attributed to Basil himself, but to “the most es- 
teemed cf those in office and the most wise of the senators,” 
for, “just as men who see vipers and scorpions destroy them 
before they can inflict a wound . . . so also those who ex- 
pect danger from poisonous and murderous men hurry to 
slay them before they themselves can be wounded and de- 
stroyed.’” Following the killing of Michael, the bicgrapher 
tells how Basil was universally acclaimed as sole emperor.” 
So, through comparisons, the Life of Basil vilifies Michael 
and exonerates his murderer of the crime. 

Other texts, contemporary with Basil's reign, also com- 
pare this emperor to David. For example, the patriarch 
Photius, in a panegyrical poem, likens Basil to David for 


and Its Image, London, 1984, no. xv); and Ewald Kislinger, “Eudokia 
Ingerina, Basileios I. und Michael III.," Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen By- 
zantinistik, xxxii, 1983, 119-36. 


23 Vita Basilii, 28; Pat. Grec., cix, col. 272. 
2 See Mango (as in n. 22), 24-26; and Kislinger (as in n. 22), 33-35. 


3 On Constantine's literary models, see R. J. H. Jenkins, “Constantine 
VII's Portrait of Michael III,” Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres, Se série, xxx1v, 1948, 71-77. 


26 Vita Basilii, 16; Pat. Grec., cix, col. 249. 
265. 
268. 
269. 
272. 


27 Vita Basiii, 24; Pat. Grec., cix, col. 
28 Vita Basiii, 26; Pat. Grec., cix, col. 
2° Vita Basiii, 27: Pat. Grec., cix, col. 


Vita Bas#ii, 28; Pat. Grec., cix, col. 


his qualities cf s=mpachy, gentleness, and brotherly love.” 
If we return to fae ery casket, we can see that. like the 
biography of Easil, it uses the technique of comparison to 
explain and justify the relations between one emperor and 
his predecesscr These relations start well enough, with Saul 
arranging Daw c's marriage, just as Michael did for Basil 
(Fig. 5), But Fen the decay of Saul’s character is shown, 
which is ccntres:ed with David's moral strength in the face 
of provocetier. The sequence of scenes culminates with 
Saul ordermg e massacre (Fig. 2); this is followed by David 
sparing Sa ul's ike (Fig. 3), a scene that argues that the By- 
zantine Devid had nc part in his royal precursor's death. 

Ihave indicated how the carvings on the Palazzo Venezia 
casket match the prevaganda associated with the succes- 
sion to power ci Bas I. especially the Life of Easil. The 
details of tne ft are extraordinarily close, and they should 
be taken ir to:accourt in any attempt to date the casket on 
the basis of its corrupt and mutilated inscription. But it 
should alse be szid thet, in a general sense, the iconography 
of the carvings: could:kave suited any ruler who was a usur- 
per and wo gamed the throne through the murder of his 
predecessor; the list-@f Byzantine emperors holding these 
qualificatiens sione. 





The Psalter of Basil I: 

The scer.es:cf #he È of David on the casket are selected 
and arranged according to the standard sequence of im- 
perial encomium: birth, upbringing, deeds, and acme. 
Other works.cf art abe compared the life of David to the 
lives cf incivicual emperors, but in each case the choice of 
Davidic scenes might be modified to suit the character and 
circumstar ces cf the particular ruler concerned. For ex- 
ample, at the beginning of the early eleventh-century Psal- 
ter of Basi. II in Vente (Biblioteca Marciana, Cod. gr. 17), 
there are twopa:ntec pages: a large portrait of the emperor 
triumphing ower his enemies on fol. IIIr, which is followed 
by an arrangement of six scenes from the life of David on 
fol. [Vv (Figs. @ and 7).* The six scenes are all grouped onto 
the same page; they saow, reading from top left to bottom 
right, Samuel anvintiag David, David killing the bear, Da- 
vid killing the lion, Eavid aiming his sling at Goliath, Da- 
vid playing the _yre before Saul when Saul was troubled 
by the evil spirit (I Kings 16:23), and, finally, David kneel- 


3 Pat. Grec. ca, cal, 584 1 am indebted to Professor Anna Kartsonis 
for this reference. 


32 See Anthony Cuter, “Tue Psalter of Basil IL” Arte veneta. xxx, 1976, 
9-19 and oc: = 9-15 Also see idem, The Aristocratic Psalters in 
Byzantium (Sibictiseque ces Cahiers Archéologiques, xin), Paris, 1984, 
115-19. 





33 For examp e, barbarians are compared to tigers in Corippus. In Laudem 
lustini Augusti Ereris, Ba. 11, line 246, ed. Averil Cameron, London, 
1976, 68. Thes ge isanatched by the base of the Barberini Diptych 
in the Louvre; W È Vosbech, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spadtantike und des 
frühen Mitte'alters, 3rd ec., Mainz, 1976, no. 48. A letter ef Theodore 
Daphnopater. aderessed % Romarnos II, compares the emperor's barbar- 
ian foes to wild beasts: see Theodore Daphnopatès, Correspendance, ed. 
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ing in penance before Nathan after his adultery with Bath- 
sheba. In the last scene, the face of the older David, with 
its short round beard, bears a resemblance to the face of 
Basil on the preceding folio. An angel holds a spear threat- 
eningly above the head of David, while the emperor holds 
his spear above the heads of his foes. 

This example of synkrisis evidently does not follow the 
same sequence as the carvings on the casket in the Palazzo 
Venezia. Neither the birth nor the upbringing of David are 
shown in the manuscript. Nor does this psalter follow the 
usual sequence of the Aristocratic Psalters, in which the 
penitence of David would have been before the battle with 
Goliath, which usually accompanies the supernumerary 
psalm. The Psalter of Basil Il is unusual in that the trium- 
phal 151st psalm is omitted, and this could explain why the 
scene of David and Goliath occupies its chronological po- 
sition and does not come at the end of the series. But the 
selection and sequence of images that we see here can also 
be read as a delicate equation between David's life and that 
of the emperor. The first five scenes of David's biography 
correspond to the full-page portrait of Basil I] in that they 
signify the emperor's selection by God and his triumph over 
his enemies. The anointing of David by Samuel matches 
the crowning of Basil by Christ and by an angel, which is 
seen at the top of the portrait miniature. The next four 
scenes in the narrative of David match the defeat of the 
emperor's opponents, who are depicted groveling in sub- 
mission under the emperor's feet. According to a common 
convention of imperial art and panegyric, the emperor's 
foes could be compared to wild beasts;* thus, David's vic- 
tories over the bear and the lion can be seen as parallel to 
Basil's triumph over his human adversaries. The scene of 
David's fight with the foreigner, or Philistine, Goliath re- 
fers to the emperor's conquest of external enemies,” while 
the playing before Saul evokes the emperor's ability to 
soothe and evade internal enemies.” 

The last of the six scenes, depicting the penitence of Da- 
vid, has an inscription reading: “Here David is censured 
by the prophet Nathan because of his adultery and his com- 
mitting murder. But David, repenting, turns away the an- 
ger of God.” The second sentence evokes another theme of 
imperial panegyrics, which states that the good emperor 
overcomes both his own sins and his physical enemies; vic- 


J. Darrouzés and L. G. Westerink, Paris, 1978, 149-53. An imperial lion 
hunt is shown juxtaposed with a captured town on a Middle Byzantine 
casket in the Cathedral at Troyes; see Goldschmidt and Weitzmann (as 
inn. 16), 63, pl. 69a and b. The theme of the imperial hunt receives ironical 
treatment from Niketas Choniates, in his description of the slaughter of 
wild beasts portrayed in a palace of Andrenicus; see Historia, ed. I. A. 
van Dieten (as in n. 20), 333. 

% The inscription beside the Goliath episode reads: “Here David kills the 
foreign Goliath with a sling shot”; see Cutler, 1984 (as in n. 32), 117. 

3 The inscription reads: “Here David soothes King Saul by the charming 
melody and rhythm of his lyre when the king is troubled by the [evil] 
spirit” (ibid.). 
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6 Basil Il Overcomes His Enemies. Venice, Biblioteca Mar- 
ciana, Cod. gr. 17, fol. Ilr (photo: Osvaldo Bohm) 





7 The Life of David. Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Cod. gr. 17, 
fol. IVv (photo: Foto Toso) 


tory over the former ensures victory over the latter.* This 
idea of self-control as a condition of imperial success is 
emphas zed in Psellos' biography of Basil H. Psellos says 
that Ba: il in his youth led a “dissolute, voluptuous sort of 
life . . . he often concerned himself with the pleasures of 
love.” However, after the attempted revolts of Sclerus and 
of Phocas, a complete change took place in the emperor's 
character. Following the failure of the revolution of Phocas, 
Basil “cid not rejoice at the outcome so much as he felt 
grief at ‘he terrible condition of his own affairs.” As a result 
of his remorse, from that time onward Basil became more 
upright. He “abstained from all self-indulgence, . . . he to- 
tally abandoned all luxury, and he wholeheartedly attached 
himself to serious objects.” 

In short, the selection of scenes made for the synkrisis 
of Basil II and David in the psalter presents an image of 
the emperor that is very different from that conveyed by 
the ivory casket. There is no scene of penance on the box; 
the massacres of Saul are not shown in the psalter. The 
images on the ivories conclude with the king's coronation, 
but the images of the psalter conclude with a threat, a state 
of tensicn between the two spears that dangle over the heads 
of the emperor and of his enemies. But the paintings in the 
psalter cre in harmony with the image of Basil II presented 
by Psellos in his biography, an image of personal remorse. 
In court rhetoric, all emperors resembled David, but each 
individual could find himself reflected in a different aspect 
of his model's life and character. 


The Lives of the Saints 

The composition of saints’ lives, like secular panegyric, 
was alsc deeply influenced by the forms of rhetoric,** even 
though «ome writers were at pains to deny this.” “The eu- 
logies oi other men are contrived of [oratorical] amplifi- 
cations,” said Saint Basil in his encomium of the martyr 
Gordios “but when it is a matter of the just, the deeds that 
they have in truth accomplished suffice to show the ex- 
cellence of their virtue.” However, Saint Basil did not 
practice what he preached, for he, like many other writers, 


3 For the text, see ibid, 118. On the topos in panegyric, see Paul Mag- 
dalino, “Tre Bath of Leo the Wise and the ‘Macedonian Renaissance’ Re- 
visited: T-pography, Iconography, Ceremonial, Ideology,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, x11, 1988 (forthcoming). One may quote, esp., George of 
Pisidia on Heraclius: “May he receive double prizes of victory over [his] 
enemies: raay he set up trophies both over his passions and over the bar- 
barians” (De Expeditione Persica, 111, line 409f.: Pat Grec., xcu, col. 1256). 
 Chronosraphia, Bk 1, paras. 4, 18, 22, ed. Émile Renauld, Paris, 1926, 
4, 11, 13. Also see Martin Arbagi, “The Celibacy of Basil IL” Byzantine 
Studies, ır 1, 1975, 41-45. 

38 See Guienet, esp. 274; Hippolyte Delehaye. Les passions des martyrs 
et les genres littéraires, Brussels, 1921; and Alexander (as in n. 5). esp. 
203f. 

3° Guignet 270f., 285. 

40 Homilie XVII, In Gordium Martyrem; Pat. Grec., xxx1, col. 492. See 
Méridier, #3. 


certainly wed shetosizal techniques to sing the praises of 
the saints. 

As in seculan encemia, comparisons played a very im- 
portant ro e in saints’ lives, both in literature and in art. 
Here it is useiud so bear in mind a distinction made by the 
rhetor Merander. wł» said that in an encomium there are 
two different t=pes œ comparison. First, there is the global 
comparison, ir which a person is compared generally to 
another. Secore-y, tære is the comparison of particulars 
according :0 23:9 daasion of the encomium, so that, for 
example, tne bisth œ the subject will be compared to the 
birth of another. his education to that of someone else, his 
virtues to those-ef ysta third person, his deeds to a fourth, 
and so on ? For the atter procedure, the comparison of 
particulars. the-encornium of Saint Basil written by Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus is a good example (Basil was the author 
who had e aimed that rhetoric was not necessary in speak- 
ing of the just) Saint 3asil, says Gregory, was consecrated 
to God from behore œs birth, just as Samuel was given to 
God before his nativty. His virtues were comparable to 
those of Szint Peter xd Saint Paul. In his deeds, he resem- 
bled John che Baptis: ® 

Often, tre campasi»ons in the saints’ lives may strike the 
modern reader as loese, and even somewhat contrived. The 
tenth-centary er coriam of Gregory of Nazianzus by Ni- 
cetas the Paphlazoniaa, for example, is bursting with shaky 
comparisons tnet ræwe through practically the whole of 
the Bible. Like Noa& Saint Gregory withstood the flood 
of the Arian:heresy, making the Church his ark. Like Abra- 
ham, he er tertamed ‘he Trinity, but in his mind, not under 
a tree. Like Jasech, È- was a lavish steward; Joseph was a 
steward of perishab food, while Gregory was a steward 
of the fooc thet lasts anto eternal life. Like Moses, he was 
a climber; vios= clim ved Mt. Sinai, while Gregory climbed 
the mountain di thexogy. Like Job, he was afflicted, but 
not in the body; che blows of the heretics struck Saint Greg- 
ory in his heart After a great many more such parallels, 
Nicetas savs, im summary, that “the divinity of [Gregory’s] 
character fis] made a] the more splendid by the most de- 
tailed comoarisc ns." Frequently hagiographers compared 
individual events in the lives of saints to episodes in the 
life of Christ. sometimes in surprising ways. Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian, for example, compared Gregory of Nazian- 
zus protec ing ts flock from the storm of heresy to Christ 
protecting his d-scipses from the storm on the Sea of Gal- 
ilee.« Anc Gregory of Nazianzus himself compared the 
triumphal 2ntry of Sant Athanasius into Alexandria to the 











4 L. Spengel ec. a imm. =), 376f. See Méridier, 234f., and Theodore C. 
Burgess, “Epsleizt«~Literztare,” Studies in Classical Philology, University 
of Chicago, in, 10€3, 89-248, esp. 125. 


® Oratio XL.IL Ir i audew Basilii Magni, Pat. Grec.. xxxvi, col. 596f. 


B In LaudenmGregxai Nesianzeni, 10-20, ed. and transl. James John Rizzo 
(Subsidia Hagiegra: ‘ica. wur), Brussels, 1976, 36-64. 


“4 Ibid., 14, edì 1. |. Rizzo ‘as in n. 43), 46. 
$ In Laudem. Afharasii, ©; Pat. Grec., xxxv, col. 1116. 


46 Vita Eutychii, I: Pat. Crec., LXXxvI, col. 2304. 









47 Richard Hamarm@ackean and Horst Hallensleben, Die Monumental- 
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entry of Christ into Jerusalem,” while the sixth-century 
biographer of Eutychius compared this patriarch ascending 
his throne to Christ ascending to Heaven.” 

These two forms of comparison in the literary encomia, 
namely the global comparison and the comparison of par- 
ticulars, are also present in Byzantine works of art. One 
example of the global comparison appears in the church of 
St. George at Staro Nagoritino, Yugoslavia, whose splen- 
did wall paintings were signed in the year 1316 or 1317 by 
the artists Euthychios and Michael.” The patron saint of 
the church, Saint George, is commemoratec in a prominent 
series of frescoes, which runs around the nave. They are 
set immediately underneath another series of frescoes that 
depict the Passion and death of Christ, so that the sufferings 
of Christ and those of his martyr are set in parallel.” The 
first scene from the trials of Saint George is displayed on 
the east wall of the nave, to the right of the choir. It shows 
the saint being interrogated by the emperor Diocletian, who 
is enthroned among his advisors. In the fresco immediately 
to the right, Saint George endures the first of his tortures, 
which is to be pierced by a lance. These two scenes are set 
under a single panel that shows Jesus instructing his dis- 
ciples after the Last Supper. The two narratives, of Christ 
and of Saint George, continue in tandem, running from left 
to right on the south wall of the nave, underneath the win- 
dows (Fig. 8). In the upper register, the sequence is Christ's 
Agony in the Garden, Judas receiving money from the chief 
priests to betray Jesus, the Betrayal of Christ by the kiss 
of Judas, Christ brought before the priest Annas, and Christ 
brought before the high priest Caiaphas, who is shown 
tearing at his clothes. In the lower register, the scenes are 
Saint George bound to a wheel and then being delivered 
by an angel, Saint Alexandra confessing her faith before 
the emperor, Saint George being cast into a pit of quick- 
lime, Saint George drinking a cup of poison, Saint George 
having nails hammered into the soles of his feet, and, fi- 
nally, Saint George being flogged with an ox-hide whip. 
The two series continue onto the piers of the west side of 
the nave, and then onto the north wall of the nave. 

On the north wall (Fig. 9), and again reading from left 
to right (that is, from west to east), the upper register pre- 
sents the Mocking of Christ, the Road to Calvary, Christ 
ascending the ladder to the Cross, the Crucifixion itself, 
and, finally, hidden behind the pillar on the right, Joseph 
of Arimathaea begging Pilate for the body of Christ, so 
that he can bury it. In the lower register are Saint George 
bringing a farmer's ox to life, the saint overturning idols, 


malerei in Serbien und Makedonien vom il. bis zum frühen 14. Jahr- 
hundert, Giessen, 1963, 34. 


+8 The frescoes of Saint George are illustrated in Gabriel Millet, La pein- 
ture du moyen age en Yougoslavie, 11, Paris, 1962, pls. 73-75, 101-04. 
The individual scenes have been discussed by Temily Mark-Weiner, “Nar- 
rative Cycles of the Life of St. George in Byzantine Art.” Ph.D. diss., 
New York University, 1977, 115-258. 


4° Millet (as in n. 48), pls. 73-75, 85-92. 


5° The last two scenes of Christ's Passion, the Deposition from the Cross 
and the Burial, are presented on the north wall of the choir; ibid., pl. 93. 
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8 Church of St. George, 
south wall of nave. 
Staro Nagoricino 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto 
Marburg) 


the triumph over the dragon, the Emperor Diocletian con- 
demning Saints George and Alexandra to death, and, lastly, 
behind the pillar, the beheading and burial of Saint George, 
succeeded by the beheading of his followers. There can be 
little doubt that these two narratives were intentionally jux- 
taposed by the artists, so that the sufferings of Saint George 
are meant to be viewed as an imitation of the sacrifice of 





Christ. We may note that the designer arranged the epi- 
sodes so that the climax of the Passion ot Saint George, his 
final execution by beheading (Fig. 11), occurs directly be- 
neath the Cruxifixion of Christ (Fig. 10). But, apart from 
these two scenes of death, there is very little correlation 
between the individual episodes of the two lives as they are 
presented. The two series run parallel, but the individual 
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9 Church of St. George, north wall of nave. Staro 
Nagoricino (from Gabriel Millet, La peinture du 
moyen age en Yougoslavie, ut, Paris, 1962, pl. 75, 1) 





10 Crucifixion of Christ, fresco. Staro 
Nagoricino, Church of St. George (from 
ibid., pl. 92, 1) 








11 Death ane Sewial of Saint George. fresco. Stare WagoriCino, Church of St. George (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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scenes do not match each other either in their formal ar- 
rangement, or in the details of their content. This, then, is 
a global comparison. Saint George is compared to Christ 
in the general sense that his tortures and death are an im- 
itation of the sufferings of Christ, but the particular details 
of the two Passions are not compared. 

For the second type of comparison distinguished by Men- 
ander, the comparison of particulars, other early four- 
teenth-century frescoes are relevant, for example those in 
a parekklesion, or side chapel, attached to the church of 
St. Demetrius in Salonika. These frescoes have been per- 
ceptively studied by Thalia Gouma-Peterson.5! The chapel, 
which takes the form of a small basilica, is dedicated to 
Saint Euthemius, and, accordingly, seven major deeds of 
his life are depicted on the north wall. The scenes are set 
in parallel with miracles of Christ, which are painted on 
the north spandrels of the nave, between the arches divid- 
ing the nave from the north aisle. The two series of paint- 
ings are thus arranged so that one can view them together, 
like the two narratives of Christ and of Saint George at 
Staro Nagoritino. However, unlike the artists at Staro Na- 
goricino, the designer of the paintings in the St. Euthemius 
Chapel tried to create scene-by-scene comparisons between 
the deeds of Christ and of the saint. As in the written lives 
of saints, some of the comparisons are more convincing 
than others; in a few cases, the artist was able to draw 
striking formal similarities between the scenes, whereas in 
other cases the similarity can only be found in loose as- 
sociations of content. On the north wall, for instance, Saint 
Euthemius is shown baptizing Aspebetos (the leader of some 
Saracens in Palestine), and subsequently converting his fol- 
lowers. These deeds of the saint are paired with Carist's 
meeting with the Samaritan woman and with the conver- 
sion of the inhabitants of Sychar. In this case, the pazallels 
in content are underlined by formal similarities between the 
frescoes; Gouma-Peterson notes, for example, that the 
cross-shaped well of the Samaritan scene and the font of 
the baptism of Aspebetos are identical.” However, rot all 
of the comparisons are this close. One of the pairs asso- 
ciates Euthemius healing a lunatic with Christ healing the 
man born blind. Here it can only be said that both scenes 
show acts of deliverance, one from spiritual and the other 
from physical darkness. 

In all of these works of art, it has been seen that the 
comparisons were made explicit; that is to say, the emperor 
or the saint was juxtaposed with the person to whem he 
was compared. In some cases, however, artists mace the 
comparison implicit; they did not actually show the person 
to whom the subject was being compared, but they evoked 
the comparison by means of iconographic quotations. 
These two procedures, of explicit and implicit comparison, 


51 Thalia Gouma-Peterson, “Christ as Ministrant and the Priest as Min- 
istrant of Christ in a Palaeologan Program of 1303,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xxx11, 1978, 199-216. 


52 Ibid., 214, figs. 21, 27. 
5 Ibid., 214, figs. 24, 28. 
54 Ševčenko, 29f., figs. 3.0-3.16. 


had precise counterparts in the written biographies of the 
saints, and also in other forms of Byzantine encomium. 
Sometimes a writer would spell out a comparison explic- 
itly, but at other times he would merely imply it through 
quotations. For example, a hagiographer wishing to com- 
pare a miracle worked by a saint to a particular miracle 
worked by Christ might weave a few words from the Gos- 
pel text into his description of the saint's deed. Some ex- 
amples of the implicit method of making comparisons are 
provided by the life of Saint Nicholas. 

A splendid icon of the late twelfth century, in the col- 
lection at Mt. Sinai, presents one of the earliest visual nar- 
ratives of Saint Nicholas that has survived (Fig. 12). In the 
center of this panel is a large portrait of Saint Nicholas, 
and areund him, like a frame, is a series of small scenes 
from his life.“ This narrative, like the literary lives of Saint 
Nicholas, starts by following the usual sequence of the rhe- 
torical encomium.* First we see the saint's birth at the up- 
per left {Fig. 13); here both the written biographies and the 
artist drew attention to the signs that accompanied the na- 
tivity, jast as Menander had recommended for the enco- 
mium of an emperor. In this case, the omen was that during 
his first bath the baby stood upright on his feet for a period 
of two hours. He can be seen performing this feat in the 
painting, much to the amazement of his midwife, who 
makes a gesture of astonishment with her hands. According 
to the written texts, the other miracle that attended the 
birth of the saint was that the baby observed the days of 
fasting by refusing to drink from his mother’s breast more 
than once a day on Wednesdays and Fridays, but this phe- 
nomenon was not illustrated by Byzantine artists.* On the 
icon, the birth of Saint Nicholas is followed by his edu- 
cation, as in the standard encomium (Fig. 14). In this scene, 
the young Saint Nicholas is brought by his father to his 
teacher. Then the icon shows the career of the saint: his 
consecration first as a priest, then as a bishop, then his 
deeds, and finally his death. 

In the texts, the stages of the life of Saint Nicholas were 
accompanied, in the approved manner, by comparisons. 
For example, the nativity of Saint Nicholas was often com- 
pared to the nativity of John the Baptist, because Nicholas’ 
mother, Nonna, became sterile after his birth, like Elizabeth 
after the birth of Saint John. It was, then, appropriate that 
artists painting the birth of Nicholas should quote the birth 
of John the Baptist.” For example, it is possible to compare 
the Nativity of John as shown in the border of an approx- 
imately contemporary icon at Mount Sinai (Figs. 15 and 
16).* In each painting there is an architectural backdrop of 
walls and rectangular windows (Figs. 13 and 16); the mother 
reclines on a bed, with her head and shoulders propped up 
on the left, while a woman stands at the foot of the bed 


5 On the relationship to rhetoric, see Konrad Onasch, Die Ikonenmalerei, 
Grundziige einer systematischen Darstellung, Leipzig. 1967, 152-154. 


36 Ševčenko, 67f. 
57 Ibid., 6&, and esp. n. 8. 


5 G, and M. Sotiriou, Icones du Mont Sinai, Athens, 1956, 1, pl. 168; 
and 11, 154. 





Monastery (courtesy “lichigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition 
to Mt. Sinai) 


on the right. Whether it be Nicholas or John, the nativities 
are very simila- The same formulae can be found repeated 
in the birth sc: nes cf other saints in Byzantine art, espe- 
cially the Virgri Ma-y. To modern viewers, this similarity 
between the ill_str:tiens of different saints may look like 
a failure of art =tic xvention. But, as noted earlier, neither 
Byzantine writers nor artists had much interest in invention 
and originality, for their own sakes. To the contrary, the 
habit of comp.risee conditioned both artists and viewers 
to accept standard iconographic patterns for various epi- 
sodes in the lies » saints.” What to moderr eyes may 
appear as moretorr, to Byzantine eyes was a reiteration 
of comparable zlom~s. 

Another «pi derom the life of Saint Niche.as that in- 
volves compassson. :s his deed of the calming ef a storm. 
According ic ne Egends, he set out by ship to make a 
pilgrimage to t-e Hoty Land. But after the ship kad reached 
open sea, the [ævibtried to sink it by raising a violent tem- 
pest. The terrifiec sailors turned to the saint for help, 








5° Also see the remarks.cf Ševčenko, 155. 
8 Ibid., 95 


51 An explicit compari is made in the Vita S. Nicolai oi Symeon Me- 
taphrastes (Par. Crec., cxv1, col. 352). For the implicit comparison (by 
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13 Birth of Saint Nicholas, detail of Fig. 12 (courtesy Michigan- 
Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mt. Sinai) 





14 Schooling of Saint Nicholas, detail of Fig. 12 (courtesy 
Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mt. Sinai) 


whereupon he prayed and was able to calm the sea. There 
was an obvious parallel between this story and Christ's mir- 
acle, and the biographers of Nicholas did not fail to make 
it, either explicitly, or implicitly by incorporating into their 
narratives several words quoted from the Gospel descrip- 
tions of Christ stilling the waves.*' Artists likewise based 
their telling of the miracle worked by Saint Nicholas on 
the iconography of Christ calming the storm, so that they 
mace the one scene a quotation from the other. Nancy P. 
Ševčenko has shown that, as the iconography of Christ's 
miracle slowly evolved, so did the depiction of Saint Ni- 
cholas’s miracle, indicating that the artists kept the com- 
parison up-to-date.” 


Images of Censure 

Censure is the opposite of encomium. Nonetheless, the 
procedures employed in censure were essentially the same 
as those of encomium, except that the purpose, of course, 
was to blacken the subject, not to praise him. As in en- 


quotation), see, e.g., the Vita Nicolai Sicnitae, 30 (ed. Gustav Anrich, 
Hagios Nikolaos. Der heilige Nikolaus in der griechischen Kirche, 1, Leip- 
zig, 1913, 25-26), and the Vita Lycio-Alexandrina, 6 (ibid., 304). 


e Ševčenko, 101, and n. 12. 
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15 Saint John the Baptist and Scenes from His Life, icon. Mt. 
Sinai, Monastery (courtesy Michigan-Princeton- Alexandria Ex- 
pedition to Mt. Sinai) 


comium, comparisons played an important role. 

One of the most famous images from Byzantine ert is 
the depiction of iconoclasts on fol. 67r of the ninth-century 
Chludov Psalter, now in Moscow (Fig. 17). This highly 
polemical miniature illustrates Psalm 68:21: “They gave me 
poison for food and for my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink.” At the bottom of the page two iconoclasts have just 
dipped a sponge on the end of a long pole into a vase of 
whitewash, and are now using it to obliterate the face of 
Christ on an icon. Their long and bristling hair impl.es a 
comparison with devils, who were often shown with such 
a coiffure in Byzantine art. The painting above makes an 
explicit comparison between the iconoclasts and the cru- 
cifiers of Christ; note, especially, Stephaton, who also holds 


# Moscow, State History Museum, Cod. 129D. Facsimile: M. V. Scep- 
kina, Miniatjur'i Hludovskoj Psalt iri, Moscow, 1977. 


& André Grabar, L'iconoclasme byzantin, le dossier archéologique. Paris, 
1957, 149. 


#5 See Christopher Walter, “Pictures of the Clergy in the Theodore Psalter,” 
Revue des études byzantines, xxxi, 1973, 229-42, esp. 241. 


è See V, Petković and Ð. Bošković, Manastir Dečani. Belgrade, (941, 





16 Birth cf Saint John the Baptist, detail of Fig. 15 (courtesy 
Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mt. Sinai) 


the sponge (soaked in vinegar) up to Christ's face. As André 
Grabar was first to point out, the same comparison was 
made in literary polemics against the iconoclasts.“' On the 
following page of the psalter are other comparisons (Fig. 
18). At the bottom, a simoniac bishop, whom the legends 
identify as an iconoclast, is ordaining two men who offer 
him bulging bags of money. In his left hand, the wicked 
bishop holds a dish full of coins, instead of the attribute 
that an orthodox bishop should have, which would be a 
book. Behind the iconoclast's back, his actions are echoed 
by a shadowy devil with long bristling hair, who is labeled 
“the money-loving demon.” Above this scene, the artist 
painted the soldiers who were bribed by the elders and the 
chief priests to lie about the Resurrection of Christ. Like 
the simoniac bishop, one of the soldiers cradles a bowl full 
of ill-gotten coins. 

A second example of the techniques of censure concerns 
a pair of juxtaposed frescoes of the mid-fourteenth century 
at the monastery of Dečani in Yugoslavia (Figs. 19 and 20). 
The paired paintings, the Nativity of Christ above, and the 
Raising ci Lazarus below, are part of a cycle of scenes from 
the life of Christ on the four walls beneath the central dome 
of the church. The many visual parallels between the two 
scenes are best described in the words of a popular sermon 
by Andrew of Crete, which was composed in the late sev- 
enth or eighth century, but which was well known to many 
later Byzantine churchgoers through its repetition in the 
liturgy.” In the sermon, which is principally devoted to the 
Entry into Jerusalem, Andrew of Crete attacks the Jews, 
and, true to the theory of censure, he uses a series of com- 
parisons to prove their lack of understanding. Among these 
comparisons is a detailed pairing of the Nativity of Christ 
and the Raising of Lazarus. Both events, says Andrew ot 


pls. 172. 17€ and Vojislav J. Đurić, Byzantinische Fresken in Jugoslawien. 
Munich, 1975, 79-82. 

© In Ramos Palmarum, Pat. Grec., xcvit, cols. 985-1017. Numerous man- 
uscripts, dating from the 9th to the 16th centuries, reproduce this sermon 
as a reading for Palm Sunday; see A. Ehrhard, Überlieferung und Bestand 
der hagiogravhischen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, 
Pt. 1, Vol. 1. Leipzig, 1937, 176, 188, 262, 272; Vol. 11, 1938, 15, 77, 99, 
128, 278; Vel. ni, 1943, 266. 





17 Iconoclast: ard Cmucifiers cf Christ. Moscow, State History 
Museum, Coc. 129D. fol. 67r ‘from M. V. Séepkina, Mini- 
atjur'i Hludowske” Psett'sri, Moscow, 1977) 


Crete. demonstrates the blindness of the Jews: 


Just loox how related and how congruent are these events 
[that is, the Nativity and the Raising of Lazarus]. There 
we have Be:hishen, here we have Bethany. Then we had 
Maria end Salome [the midwives], now we have Maria 
and Martha [ne s:sters of Lazarus]. There we have Christ 
wrapped up an his swaddling clothes, here we have Laz- 
arus received n bes winding cloth. There is the crib; here 
is the temp. You can see the resemblance of the settings 
and of the people. When Christ was born, Herod was 
confused anz Je-usalem was confounded: and when 
Christ worked a miracle in Bethany and raised Lazarus, 
Jerusalem was trown into disorder and the Pharisees 
stirred ip the crewds. There the shepherds marvelled, 
here the priets mocked. There the Magi brought pre- 
sents ard tell befere Him, here the people who fight God 





8 In Ramos Pairs 
6 For the comparison of -aves, windings, crib, and sarcophagus, see, e.g., 
the juxtaposed por:-ayass.of the Nativity and of the Raising of Lazarus 
on the left-Land lest of an 11th-century diptych of the twelve feasts at 


gum, Pat. Grec., xcvi, col, 989. 
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18 Simoniac Bishop and Chief Priests Bribing the Guards of 
Christ's Tomb. Moscow, State History Museum, Cod, 129D, 
fol. 67v (from ibid.) 


were angry against Him.* 


Plainly, the artist who painted the frescoes was thinking 
along the same lines as the preacher. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the child and the corpse in their respective caves, 
and especially the distinctive striped decoration of their 
windings, which is identical in each scene. | do not wish 
to propose, however, that the artist at Detani was directly 
inspired by the sermon by Andrew of Crete, for we can 
find many earlier works of Byzantine art that draw such 
comparisons between the birth of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. What I would like to suggest is that both 
works of art — the sermon and the frescoes — reveal the 
same approach to narrative, that is to say, the tendency to 
compare. 

This look at the lives of saints and of sinners as they 
were depicted in Byzantine art has shown that just as writ- 


Mt. Sinai (Sotirou [as in n. 58], 1, pls. 39, 41, and ir, 52), or the same 
two scenes on the left-hand leaf of the early 14th-century mosaic icon of 
the twelve feasts in the Museo dell'Opera del Duomo in Florence (David 
Talbot Rice, The Art of Byzantium, New York, 1959, pl. 36). 
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ten biographies were often composed according to the the- 
ories of encomium and of censure, so also did visual lives 
reflect the same patterns of rhetorical thinking. In their per- 
ception of narratives, the Byzantines were deeply influ- 
enced by the habits of composition that they had acquired 
in the schoolroom. Hence, in conclusion, it seems appro- 
priate to refer again to the painting of the education of Saint 
Nicholas in the icon at Mount Sinai (Fig. 14). In that scene 


7° On the respective roles of artist and patron in the creation of visual 
rhetoric, see Maguire (as in n. 3), 5-8. 





19 The Raising of Lazarus and the 
Nativity of Christ, frescoes. Dečani, 
Monastery Church (from V. Pet- 
ković and Ð. Bošković, Manastir 
Dečani, Belgrade, 1941, pl. 176) 


20 The Nativity of Christ, fresco. 
Dečani, Monastery Church (from 
ibid., pl. 172) 


the young saint eagerly runs from his father to his teacher 
— the first day in school of a model pupil. Already Saint 
Nicholas is imitating his teacher, in the gesture of his raised 
right hand. If it is true that the child is father of the man, 
then it is here, in the Byzantine classroom where rhetoric 
was taught, that we should look for the theories of nar- 
rative that Byzantine painters and their educated patrons 
made concrete in their art.” 





In addition to severa articles on Byzantine and Western 
medieval subjects, Ferry Maguire has written two books: 
Art and Eloguence ia Byzantium, 1981, and Earth and 
Ocean: The Terrestria World in Early Byzantine Art, which 
has just appeared intre Monograph Series of the College 
Art Associatio [Semo] of Art and Design, 143 Art and 
Design Buildrrz, 406 £. Peabody Dr., University of Illinois, 
Champaign, IE £182> 
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The Beginnings of Gothic Architecture in Languedoc 


Vivian Paul 


Two forms of Gothic architecture developed in the Languedoc region of south 
central France: one rib-vaulted, the other covered with diaphragm arches directly 
supporting a wooden roof. The relationship between these two Gothic forms and 
the preexisting aesthetic and constructional traditions has never been clearly es- 
tablished, nor have the factors that prompted the shift from Romanesque to Gothic 
been adequately investigated. This article analyzes these issues from the point of 
view of traditions and events in Languedoc and explains why the two variants of 
the Languedocien nef unique may be called Gothic. 


During the first half of the thirteenth century, a form of 
Gothic architecture very different from that in northern 
France appeared in the Languedoc region of south central 
France.! In contrast to the complex plans, spaces, eleva- 
tions, and buttressing systems of northern French archi- 
tecture, the preferred Languedocien building type was wide, 
aisleless, two-storied, and supported by wall buttresses on 
the exterior of the building, frequently with chapels be- 
tween the buttresses (Figs. 9-11, 17-18). Builders ir. Lan- 
guedoc favored thin, flat, undecorated mural surfaces, 
planes, angles, and strong contrasts of light and shadow. 
Compositional lines were as likely (if not more likely) to 
be the angles created by converging planes as they were to 
be round, three-dimensional shafts. Further, by the mid- 
thirteenth century, there were two variants of the preferred 
single nave or nef unique formula, corresponding generally 
to the two major geographical divisions of the region. In 
Upper Languedoc, or the Toulousain, buildings were com- 
monly rib-vaulted (Figs. 9-10, 25); in Lower or Mediter- 
ranean Languedoc, rib vaulting was confined to sanctuaries 
and chapels between the buttresses while the central space 
was covered by a wooden roof resting directly on gabled 
diaphragm arches (Figs. 17, 20). 

General studies of Gothic architecture have tended to 


! For the purposes of this study, Languedoc is limited to most of the pres- 
ent departments of Hérault, Aude, Ariége, Haute-Garonne, Tarn, and 
part of Tarn-et-Garonne, Gers, and Pyrénées-Orientales. 


2 Chapels were frequently opened into the spaces between the buttresses 
of Languedocien buildings following the building's completion. Because 
the buttresses are thus visible from the interior, this has been called an 
internal system of buttressing. In reality the position of the buttresses does 
not differ from churches without chapels. In both cases the buttresses are 
outside the wall plane defining the central space of the building and are 
therefore external systems of buttressing. 


3 Languedocien Gothic buildings may be further grouped according to the 
relationship between nave and sanctuary. The sanctuaries of Lower Lan- 
guedocien buildings are generally less tall and less wide than the nave. 
Upper Languedocien sanctuaries are usually the same height anc width 
as the nave. 


4 The decision to reconstruct the cathedral of Albi was made in 1277, with 


emphasize either the later phases of Languedocien Gothic 
or the regional characteristics that distinguish it from the 
more familiar Gothic of northern France, citing such build- 
ings as the Dominican church in Toulouse (1245-1335), the 
cathedral of Albi (begun 1282),* or the choir of the cathe- 
dral of Narbonne (begun 1272) as typical examples. Few 
investigations have dealt specifically with Languedocien 
Gothic or its formative phases. Rather, historians have 
stressed the cathedral of Toulouse and the rib-vaulted, 
aisleless buildings of Upper Languedoc, which, because of 
their rib vaults, conform more to traditional definitions of 
Gothic. Such emphasis, which unduly stresses roofing sys- 
tems as a way of defining Gothic, implicitly links the ap- 
pearance of Gothic in Languedoc to the rib vault, and does 
little to explain the Gothic qualities of the non-vaulted 
Lower Languedocien variant. Furthermore, no study of 
Gothic in Languedoc has attempted to establish the rela- 
tionship between Romanesque and Gothic in the region, to 
examine the major shifts in thinking and construction lying 
behind these two new and original Gothic systems, or to 
explain just how they are “Gothic.” Until such questions 
are answered, the originality of the early phase of southern 
Gothic and its position within the Gothic movement will 
remain obscure, overshadowed by more familiar devel- 


construction beginning toward 1282, according to J.-L. Biget, “La cathe- 
drale Sainte-Cécile d'Albi, L'architecture,” Congrès archéologique de 
France, cx. (Albigeois), 1985, 27. 


5 The mosi complete survey of Gothic architecture in southern France and 
Languedoe is still R. Rey, L'art gothique du Midi de la France, Paris, 1934. 
More recent are the studies by V. Paul, “Le probléme de la nef unique,” 
in La naissance et l'essor du gothique méridional au XIIIle siècle (Cahiers 
de Fanjeaux, 1x), Toulouse, 1974, 21-53; Paul; M. Durliat, “L'architecture 
gothique meridional au XIIe siècle," Ecole antique de Nimes, Bulletin 
annuel, vizi-1x, 1973-74, 63-132; P. Héliot, “Les débuts de l'architecture 
gothique dans le Midi de la France, l'Espagne et le Portugal," Anuario de 
estudios medievales, 1x, 1972-73, 105-41; and Biget. P. Lavedan, L'archi- 
tecture gothique religieuse en Catalogne, Valence et Baléares, Paris, 1935; 
M. Durliat. L'art dans le Royaume de Majorque. Toulouse, 1962; and E. 
Male, “L'architecture gothique du Midi de la France,” Revue des deux 
mondes, 1, 1926, 826-57, also discuss aspects of architecture in Languedoc. 





opments in the [le-ce-France. 


Romanesque Frecedents 
Precedents ‘or sech major elements of Languedocien 
Gothic as wide-spem single naves, thin walls, rib vaults, 


eleventh century, ckhough those elements came together 
as structural ar d visaal systems only during the early years 
of the thir:een.an century. Naves exceeding eight meters in 
width like those af 5t.-Orens de Larreule (8.80m, Fig. 1) 
and Tasque T L80m were constructed throughout the west 
and southwest of France by the eleventh century. In Lan- 
guedoc, the meves 2f the abbey church of Caunes-Miner- 
vois and tae cather al of Lavaur may have been aisleless 





(early 11th century), see J]. Gardelles, “Saint- 
tecture de Xle siecle en Bigorre et en Gascogne,” 
xix, 1971, 229-40, For Tasque (second half of the 
iat, “Saint-Pierre de Tasque,” Congrès archéo- 
iGascogne), 1970, 54-68. 
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he posf on the north side of the nave of Caunes-Mi- 
tne first mali of the 11th century and the late 12th century 
:ctively; the nave was largely reconstructed in 
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‘L'église de Caunes-Minervois,” Carcassonne 
le et XXIVe Congrès d'Etudes Régionales tenus 
cue du Languedoc Méditerranéen et du Roussil- 
&vatiorm des Sociétés Académiques et Savantes de Lan- 





guedoc, Py Gasezgne, 1968, 59-63 (esp. 62); idem. “L'église de 
Caunes-Min ` ës archéologique de France, cxxx1 (Pays de 
l'Aude), 19 Allègre, “Lavaur, ancienne cathédrale Saint- 





Alai 
s.aisleless. G. Ahlsell de Toulza, “La Cathédrale 
Congrès archéologique de France, cux (Albi 
geois), 1985, 325 s that nothing of the earlier church remains and 
that the western say of tas existing nave (after 1255) does not incorporate 
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Mm 1 St. Orens de Larreule, exterior, 
/* from northeast (photo: author) 


and have measured respectively ten and fourteen meters in 
the eleventh century,’ while at Narbonne, the nave of the 
cathedral measured at least twelve meters by the early 
twelfth century or perhaps even as early as the late ninth 
century.’ And in Provence, St.-Trophime, Arles, may have 
had a wide aisleless nave during the Carolingian period.* 
As long as those wide aisleless spans were not vaulted, their 
construction required no major structural adjustments. 
Walls could remain relatively thin, and buttressing mini- 
mal. Significant structural alterations became essential 
only during the second half of the twelfth century when 
builders began to cover aisleless buildings with barrel vaults 
that, measuring from 9.75m to 14.90m in width, rank 
among the widest ever constructed from stone masonry.” 


parts of an earlier structure, but that it is contemporary with a rebuilding 
of the eastern bay of the nave. 

è Narbonne’s Carolingian cathedral is described in 1349 as unicam navem 
habens (Sigal, 12-153; see esp. 115), but it is unclear whether that aisleless 
nave dates to the late 9th century or to a 12th-century rebuilding. As the 
Carolingian nave occupied the site of the present cloister (about 20.00m 
wide} and the choir that of the Annunciade Chapel (11.80m wide), the 
nave, if aisleless, must have been less than 20.00m but more than 11.80m 
wide. 

° V.M. Barsch, “The Sculpture and Architecture of Saint-Trophime, Arles,” 
Ph.D. diss., Northwestern University, 1971, 49. 


© One must distinguish between aisleless structures of limited width and 


those with spans of more than 8.00m to 10.00m, dimensions that exceed 
the average nave span of aisled buildings in the region. Spans less than 
8.00m were not difficult to build; spans greater than 8.00m imply will- 
ingness to confront more difficult problems of construction. See Paul, 64- 
93. 


i! Languedocien vaults were stone masonry with lime mortar, and thus 
differed from other wide barre! vaults. The largest Roman vaults were 
rubble and pozzolana mortar. The bonding quality of pozzolana exceeds 
that of lime mortar, permitting wider spans, as does the greater thickness 
to span ratio of Roman barrel vaults. Ctesiphon’s barrel vault also exceeds 
the width of Languedocien vaults. It, however, is built of sun-dried mud 
brick, follows a catenary curve, and is heavily weighted at the base. 
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Barrel vaulting is, of course, more structurally complex 
than lightweight timber roofing. Barrel vaults exert both 
vertical loads and horizontal thrusts along their entire 
length, requiring continuous support and buttressing. The 
magnitude, location, and direction of load and thrust are 
determined by interconnected variables such as the thick- 
ness and composition of the vault masonry, the curvature 
of the vault shell, the height of the vault departure and the 
width of the vault span. Significantly altering any one of 
these variables, especially the width, alters load and thrust 
and necessitates compensatory adjustments in the structure 
and support system. Since the magnitude of both load and 
thrust in a barrel vault increases with the widening of the 
span, vaults of wide aisleless naves, such as those con- 
structed during the second half of the twelfth century at 
the abbeys of St.-Pons-de-Thomières (14.90m; Fig. 3) and 
Silvanès (14.17m)," the cathedrals of Béziers (13.88m; Fig. 
22), Agde (12.60m),'° and Maguelone (9.75m),” or the 
priory of Cassan near Roujan (11.60m), require more sub- 
stantial buttressing than the vaults of narrower spans. 

To compensate for increased load and thrust, builders 
thickened walls (2.25m at Béziers), strengthened external 
wall buttresses (1.40m-1.60m deep at St.-Pons), and 
haunch-loaded the vault departures. Vaulted wall passages 
and arches between buttresses, derived from fortified ar- 
chitecture and perhaps serving a defensive function in some 
Languedocien buildings, might also have had a structural 
function. Vaulted passages in the thickness of the nave walls 
in buildings like St.-Pons or Béziers permitted defenders to 
move protected along the nave. If positioned at the spring- 
ing of the vault, they also helped deflect the horizontal 
thrusts of the main vault.'? Arches linking the tops of the 
buttresses of St.-Pons (Fig. 2), Maguelone, Agde, Mont- 
bazin, and Vic-la-Gardiole, served as support for passage- 
ways and machicolation, but also may have been a way 


1? Barrel vaulting is discussed by J. Fitchen, The Construction of Gothic 
Cathedrals. A Study of Medieval Vault Erection, Oxford, 1961, 42-50, 
and, far too simply, by J. Acland, Medieval Structure, The Gothic Vault, 
Toronto and Buffalo, 1972, 37-46. J.E. Gordon (Structures, or Why Things 
Don't Fall Down, London, 1978, 171-84, 187-96, 210-22) offers easily com- 
prehensible explanations of the way in which arches, walls, and beams 
function. Also see Jacques Heyman, The Masonry Arch, Chichester New 
York, Brisbane, and Toronto, 1982. 


8 For M. Durliat, “Saint-Pons-de-Thomiéres,” Congrès archéologicue de 
France, cvi (Montpellier), 1950, 271-89, the nave of St.-Pons may be 
dated ca. 1170. R. Saint-Jean, “Saint-Pons-de-Thomiéres,” Languedoc ro- 
man (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, xuii), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1975. 253- 
76, believed that it was rebuilt after 1170. 


H See A. Angles, “L'abbaye de Silvanés,” Bulletin monumental, xxii, 
1908, 41-60, and A. Dimier, “Silvanès,” L'art cistercien en France tZodi- 
aque, la nuit des temps, xv1), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1974, 142-48. Dimier 
dates the church to the years between 1151 and 1187. 


15 See Lablaude, 323-38, and Y. Esquieu, “L'oeuvre de Maitre Gervais a 
la cathédrale de Béziers,” Annales du Midi, xxxix, 1977, 153-65. The 
Romanesque church, which was burned in 1209, may be dated to the last 
third of the 12th century on the basis of sculptured capitals. 


16]. Vallery-Radot, “L'ancienne cathédrale Saint-Etienne d'Agde,” Congrès 
archéologique de France, cvin (Montpellier), 1950, 201-18, dates the nave 
after 1173. J. Nougaret and A. Burgos, “Saint-Etienne d'Agde,” Languedoc 
roman (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, xuni), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1975, 245- 


to load and stabilize the buttresses vertically and laterally. 
Further, depending on their exact position at the base of a 
barrel vault, such arches could have provided additional 
haunch-leading for the vault itself. 

While massive walls and buttresses and the use of ex- 
ternal arches as loading and stabilizing elements can be seen 
as compensatory structural responses to the greater loads 
and thrusts of wider vaults, the role of the lateral arches 
and responds projecting along the interior walls of large 
barrel-vaulted Languedocien buildings like St.-Pons is more 
ambiguous. The visual impression is that the vertical and 
horizontal loads of the vault are concentrated at the points 
where the arches and responds converge with the trans- 
verse arches that run under the vault (Fig. 3). In other 
words, the internal responds and lateral arches appear to 
explain visually the distribution of thrust and loads within 
the structure and appear to act as structural elements whose 
function is to help counter the thrusts and loads of the bar- 
rel vault. 

In fact. lateral arches and responds are effective struc- 
turally only if the arches are sufficiently deep and if the 
responds coincide with the position of external buttresses. 
Arches that are sufficiently deep concentrate part of the 
vertical vault load at specific points, thereby reducing the 
amount cf the load carried by the intermediate wall. How- 
ever, with the exceptions of the cathedral of Agde, where 
lateral arches measure 54.5cm, and the abbey church of 
Silvanès, which is a special case,” not one of the large aisle- 
less barrd-vaulted buildings in Languedoc is flanked by in- 
ternal arches of any great depth. The arches of Béziers and 
St.-Pons, for instance, are between 19cm and 21cm, and 
17cm to 17.5cm deep respectively. They are too shallow to 
have significantly altered the amount and distribution of 
thrusts produced by barrel vaults of 13.88m and 14.90m. 
Further, since the positions of exterior buttresses and in- 


52, also accept the post-1173 date, arguing that the walls, buttressing, and 
fortifications were built as a single campaign. 


17 See J. Vallery-Radot, “L'ancienne cathédrale de Maguelone,” Congrès 
archéologigue de France, cviii (Montpellier), 1950, 60-89, and R. Saint- 
Jean, “Maguelone,” Languedoc roman (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, xuii), 
St.-Léger-Vauban, 1975, 227-44. 


18 For Cassan, see R. Saint-Jean, “Roujan, église de l'ancienne abbaye 
Sainte-Marie de Cassan,” Languedoc roman (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps. 
xi), St.-Leger-Vauban, 1975, 40-41. 


1° There are two passages at St.-Pons, one above the other. The vaults of 
both passages were demolished in the 19th century and replaced with a 
series of small walls perpendicular to the nave. Originally the barrel vault 
of the passage at the springing of the nave vault ran parallel to the nave 
(Saint-Jean, as in n. 13, 275). If the thrust line of the passageway vaults 
differed from that of the main vault, it would have altered the thrust line 
of the main vault, perhaps deflecting it more sharply downward. 


20 The nave of Silvanés is flanked not by arches but by chapels or, more 
accurately, deep niches cut approximately 1.77m into an almost solid 
2.75m to 3.00m masonry wall. The thickness of the wall must have been 
intended to counter the outward thrusts of a barrel vault that spans 14.17m. 
The contribution of the chapel vaults to the buttressing of the nave vaults, 
if any, has aever been determined. See the cross-section published by A. 
Angles (as inn. 14, 41-60), and the exterior view in M. Aubert, L'archi 
tecture cistercienne, 2nd ed., Paris, 1, 1947, 262, fig. 135. 





2 St.-Pons-de-Thewmiézes, exterior, nave to west (photo: 
author? 


ternal responds do met always exactly coincide in barrel- 
vaulted Languecocier buildings,” responds cannot always 
be seen as having a « ructural function. 

Finally, because bexrel vaulting exerts lateral thrusts and 
vertical loads along Ae entire length of the vault, and be- 
cause the internal arzaes of barrel-vaulted southern build- 
ings are too shellow :o have seriously affected the distri- 
butior of thruses arc loads, the forces active within the 
structure were neverconcentrated in the manner suggested 
visually by conwergerg arches and responds. The pattern 
of internal arches amc responds in Languedocien buildings 
remained largely an zpplied visual and intellectual ordering 
of forms, divici=g the interior into well-defined bay units, 
but never assursing ‘the structural and explanatory func- 
tions impliec visual. Thus an interdependent bond be- 
tween the visible orc2-ing of architectural elements and the 
distribution of structural forces of the kind that would 
characterize ‘Gothic architecture in Languedoc never ex- 
isted in the a:sieless “omanesque barrel-vaulted churches. 

By the late :welfta century, the disadvantages of wide 
barrel vaults mest kave been obvious. Vertical loads and 
horizontal thrusts precluded the use of lightweight con- 
struction for wails æd support systems, and there was a 
limit to the distance: that could be safely and practically 
spanned by stone masonry barrel vaults. In the evolution 
of southern Gothic. ‘he monumental barrel-vaulted nef 
unique represented a brief but admirable attempt to rec- 












21 For instance, at neither &iaguelone nor Vic-la-Gardiole do the positions 
of the exterior but:resses correspond to those of the interior responds and 
doublecux, Valleryv-Radco*s plan of Maguelone (as in n. 17, 67) suggests 
that the fortificaticne inciading the buttresses, were added later, but Saint- 
Jean (as in n. TF 253) be.i-ves them to be original. For the plan of Vic- 
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3 St.-Pons-de-Thomières, interior, nave to west (photo: 
author) 


oncile potentially conflicting interests: a persistent taste for 
lightweight construction and large uninterrupted spaces 
with a new desire to vault. Choosing to retain thin walls 
(such as those of 98cm at the cathedral of Narbonne)” with 
wide aisleless naves and rejecting the constraints imposed 
by barrel vaulting, Languedocien builders turned to less 
restrictive methods of roofing, specifically to rib vaults and 
to timber roofs on diaphragm arches. 


Rib-Vaulted Precedents 

Rib vaults and diaphragm arches, like wide naves with 
thin walls, were used in Languedoc during the Romanesque 
period, although neither so systematically nor with spaces 
as wide as those of the Gothic period. Neither the rib vault 
nor the diaphragm arch was at first perceived as a means 
of organizing spaces and of explaining the distribution of 
loads and thrusts, and neither at first significantly affected 
the way in which buildings were constructed or buttressed. 
It was only when they were applied to spans exceeding eight 
meters that structural adjustments became essential. 

Early rib vaults in the south of France were commonly 
confined to self-contained units such as porches (Caunes- 
Minervois), towers (Moissac), and crossings (Flaran or 
Mouchan), where they structurally reinforce or visually 
stress that particular portion of the building. Sequentially 
arranged rib vaults occurred in cloisters (Fontfroide}, aisles 
(Flaran), and monks’ halls (Silvanès), but not with major 


la-Gardiole, see J. Vallery-Radot, “L'église de Vic-la-Gardiole,” Congrès 
archéologique de France, cviii (Montpellier), 1950, 187. 

22 The foundations of the Carolingian building, discovered in the north- 
west angle of the cloister, were 98cm thick (Sigal, 24-25). 
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spans exceeding eight meters. Rib vaults were not at first 
used with bay divisions to organize wide, primary spaces 
into sequential units whose localized thrust could be but- 
tressed by internal responds and external wall buttresses. 
Yet, by the last quarter of the twelfth century, at the mo- 
ment when the limitations of the barrel vault were becom- 
ing increasingly obvious, an interest in rib vaulting in pre- 
cisely these ways surfaced in several different buildings in 
Languedoc and neighboring regions.* 

La Réole (Fig. 4), Notre-Dame-du-Thor (Fig. 7), Ron- 
cesvalles (Fig. 5), and the nave of St.-Paul, Narbonne (Fig. 
6), have rib vaults that resemble northern French rib vault- 
ing, although in different ways. At Le Thor, rib vaults with 
profiles similar to those of churches constructed in the Ile- 
de-France and Picardy were added ca. 1200 to a thick- 
walled, bay-divided, aisleless Romanesque structure built 
in the local Provençal style and probably originally in- 
tended for a barrel vault.” The result has neither the visual 
and structural unity nor the structural thinness of Gothic 
rib-vaulted buildings in the north of France. At St.-Paul 
(last quarter of the twelfth century),* Roncesvalles (end of 
the twelfth and early thirteenth century),” and La Réole 
(end of the twelfth, beginning of the thirteenth century),” 
resemblances to northern French buildings can be seen in 
the use of sequential four- or six-part rib vaults combined 
with bay division, wall ribs, and keystones, and by rib 
profiles shaped like those in northern French buildings. Ad- 
ditionally, St.-Paul and Roncevalles are multi-storied in the 


23 For rib vaults in Languedoc and the south of France, see M. Aubert, 
“Les plus anciennes croisées d'ogives de Lombardie et du Midi de la France,” 
Bulletin monumental, xcin, 1934, 5-24; Rey (as in n. 5), 15-32; and Paul, 
100-29. 


24 Héliot, 72-83, esp. 74 and n. 13; Lefévre-Pontalis, 275-98; and more 
recently, J.-M. Rouquette, “Le Thor,” Provence roman | (Zodiaque, la 
nuit des temps, xL), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1974, 55-56. Lefèvre-Pontalis, 278, 
seems to imply that rib vaults were originally intended, while Héliot (74 
and n. 10, 82) believes they were added during construction. Héliot (p. 
75) suggests that the domed form of the vaults was intended to minimize 
lateral thrust against the walls. I am inclined to believe that the domed 
shape reflects adaptation of rib vaulting to the original square bay plan 
rather than attempts to lessen thrust, particularly since the buttresses and 
the walls were already substantial (the walls are 1.40m thick, the but- 
tresses 2.40m deep and 2.20m wide; see Lefèvre-Pontalis, 278). The di- 
agonal ribs of square bays naturally rise higher than the doubleaux. unless 
the doubleaux are stilted. 


25 E. Lefèvre-Pontalis, “Saint-Paul de Narbonne,” Congrès archéologique 
de France, ixxi (Carcassonne et Perpignan), 1906, 343-67, discusses rib 
vaulting (pp. 351-58) in the nave of Saint-Paul. R. Rey, “Le ccllegiale 
Saint-Paul de Narbonne,” Congrès archéologique de France, cxn (Rous- 
sillon), 1954, 478, agrees that the nave was originally vaulted with rib 
vaults. 


2 According to a Latin poem, the church was constructed during the ab- 
bacy of Martin Guerrea between 1199 and 1215. An obituary in the man- 
uscript of the “Preciosa,” however, attributes it to King Sancho el Fuerto 
(1194-1234). See L. Torres-Balbas. “La iglesia de la hospederia de Ron- 
cevalles,” Principe de Viana, v1 (xx), 1945, 371-403, esp. 375. 

27 G. Loirette, “La Réole, église Saint-Pierre,” Congrés archéologique de 
France, cui (Bordeaux et Bayonne), 1939, 258-63. La Réole's vault dates 
from the end of the 17th century, but the alternation of the piers and their 
section implies that a six-part vault was intended (ibid., 260). 


28 See Drocourt, 51-68; Thirion, 1970, 25-29; and Thirion, 1980, 38-40. 


manner of northern French buildings; yet buildings of more 
than two stories were rare in the south of France and the 
Pyrénées. The rib vaults in these last three buildings were 
planned from the beginning, resulting in a more cohesive 
arrangement of architectural elements than at Le Thor. 
None of these buildings, however, directly affected archi- 
tecture in Languedoc. They may have provided a sugges- 
tive corr bination of bay division, sequential rib vaults, wall 
ribs, and keystones, and they may have been important 
indicators of growing interest in rib vaulting in the south 
of France generally, but they were not copied as models 
for a new architectural system in Languedoc. 

A second group of rib-vaulted buildings constructed in 
Provence, Mediterranean Languedoc, and southeastern 
France during the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries” is both unrelated to northern France, and closer 
to early Gothic buildings constructed later in Languedoc. 
The rib vaults of such buildings as Comps-sur-Artuby,” 
Castellane,” the cathedrals of Grasse? and Fréjus,” the re- 
fectory of the conversi at Le Thoronet (Fig. 8), the refectory 
at Fontfroide,* and the crypt and refectory ef the abbey 
of St.-Gilles,* cover large, square or nearly square, aisle- 
less bays that differ in scale and in their sequential ar- 
rangement from solitary rib-vaulted units like Moissac and 
Flaran. Despite their scale and sequential arrangement, 
however, the ribs of these Mediterranean buildings re- 
mained essentially Romanesque. Not only were their ribs 
inconsistently linked to bay division in the lower portions 


2 On Comps-sur-Artuby, see M. Pezet, “Comps-sur-Artuby, Eglise Sainte- 
Philomène.” Dictionnaire des églises de France, n-D, 1966, 66. 


30 See J, Thirion, “Saint-Victor de Castellane,” Alpes romanes (Zodiaque, 
la nuit des temps, riv), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1980, 335-40; Drocourt, 60; 
and Thiricn, 1970, 29. 


3! See R. Doré, “Grasse, cathédrale,” Congrès archéologique de France, 
xcv (Aix-en-Provence et Nice), 1932, 355-63, and J. Thirion, “Notre Dame 
de Grasse,” Alpes romanes (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, Liv), St.-Léger- 
Vauban, 1980, 197-206. 

32 See Doré, and J. Thirion, “Le groupe épiscopal de Fréjus,” Alpes ro- 
manes (Zediague, la nuit des temps. Liv), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1980, 157- 
96. 

3 See Autert (as in n. 20), II, 133 fig. 449, for Fontfroide, and 11, 140, 
fig. 459, fer La Thoronet. Also see M. Aubert, “Abbaye de Fontfroide,” 
Congrès archéologique de France, cxi (Roussillon), 1954, 425-32; and A. 
Dimier, “Fontfroide,” L'art cistercien (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, xvi), 
St.-Léger-Vauban, 1962, 214-23. For La Thoronet, also see M. Aubert, 
“Abbaye cu Thoronet,” Congrès archéologique de France. xcv (Aix-en- 
Provence et Nice), 1932, 224-43; and A. Dimier, “Le Thoronet,” L'art cis- 
itercien (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, xvi), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1962, 186- 
213. 

34 The twe standard studies for St.-Gilles are R. Hamann, Die Abteikirche 
von Saint-Gilles und ihre kiinstlerische Nachfolge, 3 vols., Berlin, 1955; 
and W. Hern, Die Fassade von Saint-Gilles, Hamburg, 1937 (repr. in W. 
Horn, Die Fassade von Saint-Gilles. Das Florentiner Baptisterium, Berke- 
ley, 1974). Also see M. Gouron, “Saint-Gilles-du-Gard,” Congrès ar- 
chéologique de France, cvin (Montpellier), 1950, 104-19. More recently, 
see W. Stoddard, The Facade de Saint-Gilles, Middletown, CT, 1973, with 
summaries of all previous studies concerning the abbey; C. Ferguson, The 
Iconography of the Facade of Saint-Gilles-du-Gard, New York, 1977; and 
D. Diemer, Untersuchungen zu Architektur und Skulptur der Abteikirche 
von Saint-Gilles, Stuttgart, 1978. 
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4 La Réole, interio., 





5 Roncesvalles, interior, nave to northeast 








6 Narbonne, St.-Da] cast: 


Pa south wall of nave (photo: 7 Notre-Dame-du- 
author) 


lhor, interior, nave to west (photo: author? 
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of the buildings, but with the possible exception of Fréjus, 
which has “framing arches,” they also lacked wall ribs.” 
Their vault ribs, with the exception of the latest ris in the 
crypt of St.-Gilles, lacked keystones and their profiles were 
heavy and rectangular.” Walls are thick, and despite widths 
of ten meters at Le Thoronet or twelve meters at Fréjus, no 
other structural adjustments were made to accommodate 
the localized horizontal thrusts of the rib vaults. Ribs of 
this Mediterranean group reflect a growing willingness to 
use rib vaults in a new, more systematic sequential ar- 
rangement, but they do not break significantly from Ro- 
manesque rib vaulting in the south of France. 

One other possible example of rib vaulting, which would 
have been influential for the development of a rib-vaulted 
form of Early Gothic in Languedoc, may have exis:ed about 
1200 at the site of the now destroyed Cistercian monastery 
of Grandselve, located northwest of Toulouse near Bouil- 
lac. A keystone, molded bricks, and rib springers found 
during excavations indicate the presence of rib vaults there 
at the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” Unfortunately, since the location, scale, and ar- 


35 For illustrations of Fréjus, see Dore, 295; Thirion, 1970, 29: or Thirion, 
1980, pl. 49. Thirion, 1980, 39 (and Thirion, as in n. 32, 160-61), calls 
lateral arches connecting the nave piers at Fréjus “arcs d’ercadrement.” 
Their depth and the fact that they do not follow exactly the curve of the 
vault shell argue against their being wall ribs or formerets. 


36 Keystones became more common during the 13th century, although 
they were not used in the earlier buildings (Drocourt, 63). Ir the last two 
bays of the nave of Castellane, keystones “existe a l'état embryonnaire” 
(Thirion, as in n. 30, 339, and pl. 110). 


37 See D. Cazes, “Recherches archéologiques sur l'abbaye de Grandselve,” 
in Mélanges à la mémoire du Père Anselme Dimier, 1m1: Architecture cis- 
tercienne: Pt. 5: Ordre, fouilles, ed. B. Chauvin, Arbois, 1982, 227-64. 
Also see idem, “L'abbaye de Grandselve, problèmes d'art et c'archéologie: 
L'église,” Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de Tarn et Garonne, €, 
1975, 62-63; idem, Sculptures de l'abbaye de Grandselve et de la cathé- 
drale Saint-Etienne de Toulouse au XIIle siècle, Musée des Augustins, Tou- 
louse, 1974; and Abbé Gayne, "L'abbaye de Grandselve,' Bulletin ar- 


8 Le Thoronet, Cistercian Abbey, 
refectory of the conversi (photo: 
Arch. Phot. Paris/S.P.A.D.E.M.) 


rangement of these vaults cannot be determined, their im- 
portance for the development of rib vaulting in Languedoc 
remains unclear. 


The Nave of the Cathedral of Toulouse 

With the application of rib vaults to the present nave of 
the cathedral of St.-Etienne in Toulouse during the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century,” rib vaulting in Langue- 
doc shifted direction decisively (Figs. 9-10, 13). Sequential 
rectangular bays, ribs with rectangular profiles, wall ribs, 
and keystones were combined with walls that are thin in 
relationship to the span,” the powerful buttresses, and the 
vast space of the monumental nef unique. The rib vaults 
of Toulouse measure 19.13m (in the western kay), a span 
surpassed only by the rib vaults in the nave of Gerona Ca- 
thedral (22.25m), and exceeding those of the earlier aisleless 
naves at Fréjus (approximately twelve meters for the 
vaults), Le Thor (10.40m), and La Réole (approximately 
15.50m). The vaults of Toulouse are also wider than the 
central naves of even the widest of the basilican churches 
in northern France. Chartres (very close to 16.50m in the 


chéologique et historique de la Société Archéologique de Tarn et Garonne, 
ixxvi, 1949, 103-27. 

38 The most important references for the nave of Toulouse are E. Lambert, 
“La eathédrale de Toulouse,” Abbayes et cathédrales du Sud-ouest, Tou- 
louse, 1958, 85-110 (originally published in Mémoires de la Société Ar- 
chéclogique du Midi de la France, 1947, 137-63), and `. de Lahondès, 
Léglise Saint-Etienne, cathédrale de Toulouse, Toulouse, 1890. More re- 
cently, see D. Drocourt, “Le voûtement de la nef raymondine de la ca- 
thédrale de Toulouse,” in La naissance et lessor (as in n. 5), 55-70; Paul, 
217-54; and Cazes, Carbonelle-Lamothe, Pradalier-Schii_mberger. 


39 E. Guitard, “Découverte d'un arc fortifié à la cathédrale de Toulouse,’ 
Actes du XIle Congrès d'Etudes Régionales de la Federation des Société: 
Académiques et Savantes de Languedoc, Pyrénées, Gascogne, 1956, 137 
gives wall thicknesses of 1.75m at the height of the windows and 1.25rr 
at the level of the arch at the top of the north wall of the west bay in the 
nave. My own measurement at the base of the west bay walls is close 
to L70m. 


west bay of the nave} Bourges (14.92m in the east, 14.20m 
in the west), anc Seas (15.90m in the east bays, 14.92m in 
the west}? are sll rarrower than Toulouse. The bays at 
Toulouse are vet scLare as they had been at Le Thor or 
Fréjus, but recengu.ar, thus reducing the length of the bay 
by comparison wit the span. The total area covered by 
the rib vaults and consequently the amount and weight of 
the masonry ger ba» anit and the magnitude of both thrust 
and load), as well æ ‘he span of the diagonal ribs are thus 
less than they ~ouldave been if the bays had been square. 
The vault shell =f Tealouse is also slightly domed (Fig. 9), 
altering the angle of the thrust trajectory toward the ver- 
tical and faciitating buttressing. More important, deep 
buttresses exist on tæ exterior (Figs. 11-12)" at the points 
where the ho-izonta thrust of the rib vaults is concen- 
trated, thus recucire the load-bearing function of the in- 
termediate wails, arc permitting the construction of long, 
thin windows. Further, these buttresses correspond closely 
to the point where ‘xansverse and diagonal ribs converge 
on interior responds ‘hat continue the sequential divisions 
of the vaults ir te the lower level of the building.” The unity 
of the bay is stressec by wall ribs following the curve of 
the vault from pier t»pier, and by the crossed diagonal ribs 
drawing the bay tog=:her at its apex with a keystone. These 
elements thus torm: a rudimentary armature that corre- 
sponds closely +> amd visually explains the distribution of 
vertical loads and kcrizontal thrusts within the structure. 
A sequential rectang:lar bay system, exaggerated spacious- 
ness, relatively thim walls, and, most significantly, a ru- 
dimentary self-explanatory armature, are the features that 
distinguish Tou»use ‘rom its rib-vaulted Romanesque pre- 
decessors and const‘tute its nascent Gothic character. 
One might well asx, however, to what extent was Tou- 
louse really am indigenous southern French development? 
To what extert. if ary, was it stimulated by direct or in- 


40 De Lahondés ‘as in n. 38, 54) gives 19.24m as the nave width for St.- 
Etienne in Touleuse; my measurement for the west bay is 19.13m. Mea- 
surements for Fré us wer: taken from the plan published by Doré, 295. 
Those for Le Ther were omblished by Lefèvre-Pontalis, 278 (Héliot, 74, 
gives 10.00m). The measex=ments for Chartres, Bourges, and Sens are the 
measurements citec by È. Kidson, “Systems of Measurement and Pro- 
portion in Early Meziieva Architecture,” 2 vols., Ph.D. diss., University 
of London, 1956. The vants of Toulouse are surpassed only by the barrel 
vaults at Ctesipher (25.£Cm) and the rib vaults in the nave of Gerona 
Cathedral (22.2%ra} Thesraves of St.-Maurice, Mirepoix (21.60m), and 
St.-Vincent, Carcassonne 20.25m} were not originally vaulted. 





4! The buttresses enze prejected less strongly. Smaller wall buttresses can 
be seen encased within te contreforts along the south wall of the nave 
(Fig. 12). Only the cop œ ‘hese earlier buttresses is visible, and it is im- 
possible to tell if chey al aroject equally along their entire height. Nor 
can the dates of (heir orig:ral construction and reinforcement be precisely 
determined. It isimossie, therefore, to state conclusively whether they 
belong to a nonvauted stage and were reinforced when the building was 
vaulted, or whether thew=were intended to buttress a rib-vaulted church 
and were reinforae@ at = still later, unknown date. It is logical (if the 
building were orig relly emavaulted. asis likely) that they were reinforced 
when rib vaults we% comssructed, particularly since there is no obvious 
deformation of (he avallet» sugges: structural problems occurring after 
the ribs were in pare. i 


4 Cazes, Carbone le-Larsexhe, and Pradalier-Schlumberger, 82, state that 
neither the massive contr=forts nor the smaller encased buttresses appear 
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direct knowledge of rib vaulting elsewhere? And to what 
extent was its final form due to changes made during the 
course of construction or to the addition of rib vaults to a 
nonvaulted building? Formally, the vaults of Toulouse re- 
semble both indigenous Mediterranean and Cistercian rib 
vaults. The ribs tapering to a point between the wall ribs 
and the transverse arch (Figs. 9-10) may be compared with 
Cistercian rib vaulting in the south of France, and the rose 
window of the west façade, with rose windows at the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Grandselve.® The general austerity, simple 
angular moldings, and rectangular rib profiles are similar 
to Cistercian constructions but also resemble late twelfth- 
century rib-vaulted buildings in Provence and southeastern 
France.“ As for the aisleless format and particularly the 
dimensions of the interior space, they are more firmly an- 
chored in local than in Cistercian traditions. 

If Toulouse can be compared formally with rib vaulting 
in southeastern France, Provence, and Languedoc, there 
are nonetheless indications that its constructors were aware 
of northern French buildings or at least of southern struc- 
tures designed under their influence. The long, thin Gothic 
window in the east bay of the nave, with its tracery pattern 
of two lancets and an oculus (Fig. 10), based on windows 
such as those of Reims Cathedral, and the supporting mo- 
dillon beneath the base of the Toulouse window mullion, 
for instance, have no precedent in Toulouse or in the south 
of France generally.“ Keystones, wall ribs, and rectangular 
bays were all used locally in earlier southern buildings, but 
were combined with clearly articulated sequential bays and 
bay division only in buildings obviously influenced by 
northern French practices such as St.-Paul in Narbonne, 
Roncesvalles, and La Réole. 

In the end, the pivotal experiments at Toulouse can best 
be described as a probable blend of southern and northern 
influences, for which a major stimulus was provided by 


to line up with the pilasters on the interior “si les croquis et les plans dont 
nous disposons sont exact.” The degree of alignment varies according to 
plan. On the plans of 1952 and 1956 by Stym Popper (D. Cazes, Y. Car- 
bonelle-Lamothe, M. Pradalier-Schlumberger, “Travaux et restaurations 
à la cathédrale de Toulouse aux XIXe et XXe siècles (1802-1969),” Mé- 
moires de la Société Archéologique du Midi de la France, xun, 1979-80, 
74-75, pls. 17-18), the piers and interior pilasters are indeed misaligned, 
but they are more closely aligned on the plan of 1979 of the Inventaire 
General (ibid., 73, pl. 16). It is this latter plan that the authors believe to 
be most complete (Cazes, Carbonelle-Lamothe, and Pradalier Schlum- 
berger, 117). 


43 Cazes (as in n. 37, 1975), 60. Also see D. Cazes, “Sur quelques roses 
à rayonnement de colonnettes au 13e siècle en Languedoc et Catalogne,” 
Revue de Comminges, xci, 1980, 627-42. 


44 The possibility of Cistercian connections for Toulouse would seem to 
be strengthened by the fact that its bishop from 1206 (S. Stronski, Le 
troubadour Folquet de Marseille, Cracow, 1910, 91) was Folques de Mar- 
seilles, former abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Le Thoronet. Folques 
could have known of Cistercian rib vaults in the south of France and 
elsewhere, and it is tempting to assign the decision to construct rib vaults 
to him. Biget, 513, feels that the decision to vault dates to the end of the 
Folques' episcopate (between 1229 and 1231), although the vaults prob- 
ably were not finished by his death in 1231. 


35 For the windows of Toulouse, see Paul, 244-54, and Cazes, Carbonelle- 
Lamothe, Pradalier-Schlumberger, 81-88. 
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10 Toulouse, St.-Etienne, interior, nave to 
northeast (photo: author) 


conflicts within the Romanesque traditions of the region. 
The rib-vaulted version of the Languedocien nef unique was 
created in large part by builders seeking new methods of 
combining familiar forms to resolve conflicts between bar- 
rel vaulting and a preference for wide spans and lightweight 
structures. But the presence in Languedoc and neighboring 
regions of rib-vaulted buildings that reflected northern 
French vaulting, or the indirect knowledge of nor:hern 
French buildings, may also have been influential. Either 
could have provided additional impetus, a suggestive ar- 


4 According to an enquête of 1247 into his life, Raymond VI was to have 
encouraged masons to continue work on St.-Etienne during the siege of 
1211 of Toulouse by Simon de Montfort. Although the enquéte is not 
specific, historians have interpreted this to mean that the vaults were un- 
der construction and that the building was nearing completion. After close 


11 Toulouse, St.-Etienne, exterior. north 
wall of nave (photo: author) 


9 Toulouse, St.-Etienne, interior, 
nave to west (photo: author) 





12 Toulouse, St.-Etienne. exterior, south- 
west buttress (photo: author) 


rangement of forms, or some of the refining details that 
gave precision to an already evolving indigenous architec- 
tural formula. 

Finally, it has been suggested that the nave of Toulouse 
may not originally have been intended to be vaulted and 
that the use of rib vaulting represents a change in plan. A 
nonvaulted building under construction in 1217-19 would 
have been rib-vaulted during the second quarter of the thir- 
teenth century.” It is true that the juncture between rib vault 
and supporting piers is awkward, and that buttresses vis- 


examination of the fabric, Cazes, Carbonelle-Lamotae, and Pradalier- 
Schlumberger suggest that the nave was under construction by 1217-19 
but was not originally intended to be rib-vaulted. Rib vaults were added, 
beginning with the eastern bay, after ca. 1240 and were finished by 1247- 
49. 
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13 Toulouse, St -Etienze, plan (photo: Arch. Phot. Paris/ 
S.P.A.D.E.M.) 


ible on the south side of the nave were reinforced at some 
point following their construction (Fig. 12). The possibility 
exists, therefore, tha: the present rectangular bay system 
was determi y a earlier pattern of articulation, that 
the walls are the thir walls of a nonvaulted structure, and 
that the buttressing tad to be strengthened in response to 
the unanticipatze thrasts and loads of rib vaults. Whether 
these factors alter sigacficantly the importance of Toulouse 
as a model fer the -vaulted version of Languedocien 
Gothic, however, is cuestionable.” It was, after all, the 
decision to rib-wault a thin-walled, aisleless structure of 





4 Cazes. Carbomede-Larexhe, and Pradalier-Schlumberger, 106, ques- 
tion the signilicanee- of Teelouse as a model for Gothic architecture in 
Languedoc ("On ve done a difficulté de faire de cette nef le modèle des 
nefs du gothique meraioralvotitées, en raison des anomalies relevés dans 
l'étude archéolopsgue). 





48 | do not intendite=ssurve» -arly diaphragm arches, but rather to suggest 
some maior eonsiderstionsi:: their use as a way to illustrate the similarities 
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monumental proportions that brought together for the first 
time, at Toulouse, the elements of the rib-vaulted Langue- 
docien nef unique. It was this final solution that would 
have been revolutionary and influential, not an earlier non- 
vaulted stage. Although the formula may have been re- 
gularized only in buildings like Rabastens (second third of 
the thirteenth century) or St.-Alain de Lavaur (after 1255), 
the addition of rib vaults to the nave of Toulouse appears 
to predate the construction of other rib-vaulted buildings 
in Languedoc. It must occupy, therefore, an important po- 


sition in the development of rib-vaulted Languedocien 
Gothic. 


The Diaphragm Arch 

Less attention has been given to the diaphragm arch in 
the formative phases of Languedocien Gothic. This is due, 
in all likelihood, as much to the traditional association of 
rib vaulting with the beginnings of “Gothic” as to a mis- 
understanding of the structural and aesthetic role of dia- 
phragm arches.“ Structurally, the diaphragm arch acts both 
as a horizontal bracing element for the wails and as a pri- 
mary support for a timber roof. When the upper part of 
the diaphragm arch is gabled, it forms the main horizontal 
support for longitudinal timbers (purlins). This system of 
solid masonry arches and gables obviates the problem of 
lengthwise deformation (racking), which was a general 
problem in large-scale timber roofs in northern Europe prior 
to the effective structural integration and joining of prin- 
cipal frames and purlins. Thus, in buildings with dia- 
phragm arches, the timber superstructure can be reduced 
efficiently to a series of purlins running between closely 
spaced gabled masonry arches that assume the positions 
normally occupied by principal rafters with base ties. The 
masonry diaphragms, however, do not function as timber 
ties, countering the outward spread of the roof, but rather 
as arches or principal frames that concentrate the load of 
the roof at specific points on the wall for buttressing. As 
in rib-vaulted buildings, the supporting function of the in- 
termediate wall is diminished, permitting large windows to 
be opened in the walls. Aesthetically, as used in Langue- 
docien Gothic, diaphragm arches are elements of articu- 
lation, enrichment, explanation, and unification (Figs. 15- 
17, 20, 26). They divide interior spaces into regularly re- 
peated, narrow transverse slices, add variety, and visually 
illustrate the way in which the roof is supported and the 
points at which thrust is localized. The elimination of ties 
or tension members, which in an open timber roof (such 
as that of Sta. Croce in Florence) establish an implicit dis- 
tinction between roof zone and wall zone, produces a more 
unified volume of space. 

Very simply, there are two major ways of combining dia- 


and dissimilarities between Romanesque diaphragm arches and the dia- 
phragm arches of Languedocien Gothic buildings. See L.Torres-Balbés, 
“Naves de edificios anteriores al siglo XIII cubiertas con armaduras de 
madera sobre arcos transversales,” Archivo español de arte, xxxii, 1959, 
109-19; idem, “Naves cubiertas con armaduras de madera sobre arcos 
perpiaños a partir del siglo XIII,” Archivo espanol de arte, xxxii, 1960, 
19-43; and Paul, 130-48. 
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phragm arches with large spaces. Both are essentially Med- 
iterranean in origin and both depend upon the same basic 
structural principle: a stone arch carrying a masonry wall 
that may be gabled and support a timber roof. In one case, 
arches intersect at right angles, as in the fourteenth-century 
shipyards at Valencia and Barcelona, and are generally in- 
tended to cover large, indefinitely expandable spaces.” In 
the other, transverse diaphragm arches are arranged se- 
quentially, as they are in Languedocien Gothic, to divide 
longitudinal spaces. However, it is not just the sequential 
arrangement of arches that is important, but the relation- 
ships between the arch and the roof design, between the 
arch and the support system, and between the arch and the 
wall articulation. These interconnections controlled the vi- 
sual organization of the interior spaces, the amount and 
distribution of thrust, and the relationship between the vi- 
sual and the structural order. 

Diaphragm arches constructed over longitudinal spaces 
made their first widespreac appearance in western Europe 
during the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. In a general 
sense, their introduction was associated with the migration 
of Lombard construction techniques from northern Italy, 
and with the “First Romanesque.” The way in whick these 
arches were used, however, varied widely. In one group of 
buildings, transverse arches cross the nave at widely spaced 
or irregular intervals, as at Sta. Maria Antiqua in Verona, 
S. Martino in Pombio, S. Pier Scheraggio and S. Miniato 
in Florence, and St.-Vigor at Bayeux.” At Sta. Mar:a An- 
tiqua, neither the wall nor the support system was artic- 
ulated to correspond to the arches in the roof zone. At S. 
Pier Scheraggio and S. Miniato, the pier supporting the 
diaphragm arch differed in section from other supports and 
was linked to the arch by an applied half column, thus 
dividing the roof and the vessel below into an equal number 


1° Torres Balbàs, 1960 (as in n. 48), 26-28, and idem, Arquitectura gotica 
(Ars Hispaniae, vii), Madrid, 1952, 248, fig. 210. A variation of this sys- 
tem appears in a series of 12th-century three-aisled churches related to S. 
Salvador de Travanca in Portugal and Sta. Marina de Aguas Santas in 
Spain where the line of the nave diaphragm arch is continued by an aisle 
arch. See P. Héliot, “Les murs diaphragmes longitudinaux dans l'archi- 
tecture religieuse du Bas Empire et du moyen age,” Arte lombarda, vii, 
1963, 125-26, and Dom B. Regal, “Santa Maria de Junquera de Ambia, 
Santa Marina de Aguas Santas, Santa Maria de Acibeiro, trois eglises à 
faux-triforium,” Galice romane (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, xxxix), St.- 
Léger-Vauban, 1973, 249-51. 


5° See W. Horn, “Romanesque Churches in Florence,” Art Bulletin, xxv, 
1943, 112-31; W. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florence, 1954, iv, 211-96 (for 
S. Miniato), 622-80 (for S. Pier Scheraggio); and A. Peigné-Delacourt, 
“Prieuré de Saint-Vigor de Bayeux (Calvados), Monasticon Gallicanum, 
Paris, 1870, 11, pl. 103, for St.-Vigor. 


5! R. Liess, Friihromanische Kirchenbau des 11. Jahrhunderts in cer Nor- 
mandie, Munich, 1967, 238, and 380, n. 377. 


2 J. Vallery-Radot, “Le deuxième colloque international de la Société 
Francaise d'Archéologie, Jumiéges, Notre-Dame,” Bulletin monumental, 
cxxvit, 1969, 132-41, does not mention diaphragm arches in the nave of 
the church, but see J. Bony, French Gothic Architecture of the 12th and 
13th Centuries, Berkeley, 1983, 84-85, fig. 75, and 477, n. 7. Also see V. 
Ruprich-Robert, Architecture normande au Xle et XIle siècles en Nor- 
mandie et en Angleterre, 1, Paris. 1889, 134-36; Liess (as in n. 51), 215- 
45; C. Pfitzner, “Studien zur Verwendung des Schwibbogensystems und 
der besonderer Berücksichtigung der Abteikirche von Jumiéges,” Archi- 


of units. At St.-Vigor, it is possible that half columns were 
attachec to all the piers of the nave, imitating the pattern 
used in the choir." If this is true, then the roof and the lower 
zones would have been articulated separately, since the dia- 
phragm arches were positioned only above every third pier. 
The arches of St.-Vigor may have stopped originally at the 
top of the walls, but in the other buildings the arches car- 
ried gables extending into the roof zone. Diaphragm arches 
were used with greater regularity at Jumiéges (nave: 1052- 
67), Cerisy-la-Forét, and Lomello" (and later at Modena, 
Ferrara, and S. Zeno in Verona). In each of these buildings, 
arches rose from alternate piers, an alternation that cor- 
responded to the alternation of supports and wall articu- 
lation in all the buildings except Lomello and Cerisy-la- 
Forét. In all of them, the diaphragm arches carried, or most 
probably carried, a gable that acted as a principal support 
and extended the pattern of alternation into the roofing 
zone. Finally, still more regular were the diaphragm arches 
at S. Fidele in Como, S. Bassiano di Lodi Vecchio, Tournus, 
and St.-Gervaise at Falaise, where they rose originally 
from every support, were linked to a regular system of wall 
articulation and probably carried gables extending into the 
roofing. 

The correspondence between the articulation of sup- 
ports, walls, and roofing zone, the spacing of the arches, 
the presence or absence of a gable, and the type of roofing 
system with which the diaphragm arches were used are sig- 
nificant, particularly when, as in Languedocien Gothic 
buildings, gabled arches follow one another at regular, 
closely spaced intervals, thus requiring relatively short tim- 
bers. There are important structural differences between 
diaphragm arches that carry gables and those that do not, 
and between diaphragm arches that appear with trussed 
timber -oofs and those that do not. There are important 


tectura, 1. 1933, 161-70; and W. Horn and E. Born, The Plan of Saint 
Gall: A Study of the Architecture and Economy of and Life in a Para- 
digmatic Carolingian Monastery, Berkeley, 1, 1975, 234-35, 


5 Ruprick-Robert claims (as in n. 52, 135) to have seen the remains of 
an arch on the north side of the nave at Cerisy-la-Forét. He reconstructs 
Cerisy wih diaphragm arches in his plates xxu and ixxi. Another re- 
construction of Cerisy-la-Forét can be found in G. Dehio and G. von 
Bezold, [ie kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes, Stuttgart, 1887, 1, 2, 
pl. 90. Also see A. Rhein, “L'église abbatiale de Cerisy-la-Forét,” Congrès 
archeologique de France, Lxxv, 2 (Caen), 1908, 545-87; L. Musset, “Cer- 
isy-la-Forét,“ Normandie romane, la Basse-Normandie (Zodiaque, la nuit 
des temps. xxv), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1967, 153-60; Liess (as in n. 51), 204- 
14; and Y Froidevaux, “L'église abbatiale de Cerisy-la-Forét,” Monuments 
historiques, cu, 1979, 33-37. 

`“ See S. Chierici, “Lomello,” Lombardie romane (Zodiaque, la nuit des 
temps. xLvIn), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1978, 306-13; E. Arslan, “L'architettura 
romanica milanese," Storia di Milano, ni, 1954, 437-43; and H. 
Thiimmler, “Die Baukunst des 11. Jahrhunderts in Italien,” Romanisches 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, nı, 1939, 157-62. 


5 See R. Dursel, “Tournus,” Bourgogne romane (Zodiaque, la nuit des 
temps, 1), St.-Léger-Vauban, Sth ed., 1968, 67-94; J. Virey, “Saint-Phili- 
bert de Tournus,” Congrès archéologique de France. xci (Dijon), 1928, 
308-425; and C.E. Armi, “Saint Philibert at Tournus and Wall Systems 
of First Remanesque Architecture,” Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, New 
York, 1973, for St.-Philibert. For St.-Gervaise, see M. Berry, “Eglise Saint- 
Gervaise de Falaise,” Congrès archéologique de France, cx (Orne), 1953, 
142-66, esp. 147-50. 


aesthetic diffe-eaces between arches that correspond to a 
regular syste «f bey division and those that do not. 

All diaphragra arenes, for instance, since they are bonded 
with the wails, brace the nave walls horizontally. Only 
those with gazes, however, assume the position of prin- 
cipal rafters, eliminate the need for tension members or tie 
beams, support roc purlins directly, and transform part 
of the vertical roof oad into horizontal thrust. Even with 
gables, the ex ent tc which diaphragm arches support the 
roof depends spon ‘he spacing of the arches and the type 
of superstructure with which they are used. When dia- 
phragm arches stop at the top of the wall, as may have 
been the case at 3t.- /igor, the timber superstructure would 
act independent y of the arches, resting on the top of the 
nave walls and onk partly, if at all, on the flat backs of 
the diaphragra arches. So long as the tendency of rafters 
to spread is checkec by a tension member, the loading on 
the nave wal! ~-uld be vertical. In the absence of tie beams, 
as in a simple collar-rafter, the nave wall carries both ver- 
tical loads ani hor#ontal thrust. In this case, diaphragm 
arches might keve been envisioned as tie beams, a function 
for which masonry ‘s ill-suited, or, more appropriately, as 
bracing elemens fer the walls of the nave or to prevent 
racking. In buildings with widely or irregularly spaced ga- 
bled diaphragm arches like S. Miniato al Monte, or even 
buildings with more numerous, more regular alternating 
arches like Lo-rello. Jumièges, and, later, Modena, the dia- 
phragm arches carry only a percentage of the roof load. 
The spaces betweer the diaphragm arches of these build- 
ings must have been occupied by a roof-framing system 
employing a cembization of rafter couples with or without 
base ties. The :requency of base ties would depend upon 
the scale of tte structure and the necessity to control out- 
ward thrusts at the base of the timber frames. Only in 
buildings like Lodi “ecchio, with gabled arches above every 
pier, would i aave been possible to eliminate the inter- 
mediate timber merabers and add purlins between the dia- 
phragm arches in such a way that the diaphragm arches 
carried the entire vertical load of the roof. If, as at Lodi 


5 The measurements for Jumiéges are those given ‘by L. Musset, “Ju- 
miéges,” Norme d2 rossane, la Haute-Normandie (Zodiaque, la nuit des 
temps, xt), St.—ger-“sauban, 1974, 126. L. Jouen, Jumiéges à travers 
Uhistoire, à travers ‘es reines, Rouen, 1925, 108, gives 9.80m at the portal 
and 10.15m at the --ansept. The plan published by Liess (as in n. 51), 62, 
fig. 17, indicates avout 10.00m for the width of the nave. For Lomello, 
the measuremens were zaken from the plan published by S. Chierici (as 
in n. 54), 321: arci “or S Miniato al Monte, the measurements were taken 
on the site. 


57 See E. Bonnet L'infiuence lombarde dans l'architecture romane de la 
région montpe! ieraine, “Bulletin archéologique du comité des travaux his- 
toriques et sciew if ques. xxiv, 1907, 210-18; M. de Dainville, “L'enfance 
des églises dusdiceese deMontpellier,” Montpelliensia, 1, 1935, 7-16; and 
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Vecchio, a regular system of bay division accompanies the 
diaphragm arches, the division of the nave space echoes 
that of the roof zone, establishing sequential units of space 
whose cadence varies with the frequency of the bay 
division. 

Finally, gabled diaphragm arches were from the begin- 
ning potentially self-explanatory, since the triangular gable 
clearly supports the roof purlins, and the curving form of 
the arch clearly indicates the point at which thrust was con- 
centrated and where external buttressing had to be located. 
In those buildings where every pier or respond was marked 
by a half column or pilaster and timber trusses were re- 
placed by arches at each pier or respond, the correlation 
between the visual order and the structural order was com- 
plete. Yet these eleventh- and twelfth-century buildings, 
however regular their diaphragm arches, differed from their 
later Gothic counterparts in Languedoc. Arches were not 
pointed; the spaces spanned did not exceed ca. 10.40m at 
Lomello, 11.50m at Jumiéges, or 10.30m at S. Miniato al 
Monte in Florence;* external buttresses were correspond- 
ingly shallow; and the windows were small. 


The Diaphragm Arch in Languedoc 

Although it is difficult to follow the appearance and 
spread of diaphragm arches in Mediterranean Languedoc, 
it is nonetheless possible to draw some conclusions from 
existing evidence. The distribution of surviving small-scale 
buildings with gabled diaphragm arches and the frequency 
with which those arches were associated with Lombard 
decorative motifs suggest that they were imported (as part 
of a Lombard repertory of forms) into Lower Languedoc 
during the eleventh century through ports along the Med- 
iterranean like Montpellier, Narbonne, and Perpignan; 
that they passed into the network of Benedictine abbeys 
rebuilt as part of first Romanesque in Languedoc and Ca- 
talonia during the eleventh century; and that they were 
dispersed through monastic centers such as Lagrasse.® Al- 
though there are several late eleventh- and twelfth-century 
buildings with wide naves like Notre-Dame-de-Riquer,® 


M. de Dainville, “Les églises romanes du diocèse de Montpellier," Mon- 
spelliensia, 11 (2), 1935, 179ff, and u (3), 1935, 120ff. 


58 Paul, 138-42. 


5 Notre-Dame de Riquer, a dependent of Cuxa consecrated in 1073, may 
have had early diaphragm arches. M. Durliat, “Notes sur quelques églises 
romanes du Roussillon,” Roussillon roman (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, 
vit), St.-Léger-Vauban, 2nd ed.. 1964, 25, questioned whether there were 
originally diaphragm arches with a charpente or whether one ought “sup- 
poser l'écroulement d'une ancienne voûte?” P. Ponsich, on the other hand, 
seemed to accept that Notre-Dame de Riquer, like Elne, had diaphragm 
arches and a wooden roof from the second half of the 11th century (P, 
Ponsich, “Evolution de l'architecture romane roussillonnaise des origines 
au XIIe siècle,” Les cahiers de Saint-Michel de Cuxa, rv, 1973, 35-37). 
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Caunes-Minervois, St.-Hilaire, or Bessan,“ in which dia- 
phragm arches may have been or are likely to have been 
used, there is little extant evidence for large diaphragm 
arches other than the mid-eleventh-century cathedral of 
Elne. There, spaces intended for the purlins of the roof can 
be seen on the gable of a heavy, round arch in the last bay 
of the nave (Fig. 14). Any clear indication as to whether 
diaphragm arches were originally constructed above every 
pier or used with a system of bay division, however, dis- 
appeared in subsequent rebuilding." It is possible tc say, 
therefore, that diaphragm arches were used in Mediterra- 
nean Languedoc during the Romanesque period, frequently 
in smaller buildings and probably more frequently than ex- 
isting evidence indicates in larger buildings; that there is 
no evidence to suggest the use of anything other than ga- 
bled diaphragm arches; and that gabled diaphragm arches 
existed in Mediterranean Languedoc as a viable alternative 
to barrel vaulting by the end of the twelfth century. 
Among the most important early examples of wide-span 
diaphragm arches were those built by the Cistercians at the 
end of the twelfth century for dormitories and refectories 
in Languedoc and Catalonia (Figs. 15-16). The dormitories 
of Poblet (12.95m wide, 37.00m long), Santes Creus 
(10.21m wide, begun 1191), and Fontfroide were covered 
by regularly repeated, lightly springing, pointed dia- 
phragm arches.” At the turn of the century, Cistercian 
builders promoted a new, large-scale, thin, regularized dia- 
phragm arch with efficiently pointed profiles at exactly the 
time when Languedocien builders began to seek lightweight 
alternatives to the barrel vault. Builders in Languedoc 


& The abbey of Caunes-Minervois (Aude), for instance, could have had 
a wide nave with a wooden roof on diaphragm arches as early as the 
middle or second half of the 11th century. Durliat (as in n. 7, 19€8, 66, 
and 1973, 50) believes the 11th-century nave of Caunes had a wooden 
roof, although he does not specify a wooden roof on diaphragm arches. 
Given construction patterns in Aude and the probable width of Caune’s 
nave, a wooden roof is likely to have been supported by diaphragm arches. 
St.-Hilaire (Aude) may have had diaphragm arches spanning a 9.50m nave 
by the end of the 12th century (R. Hyvert, “Saint-Hilaire, ancienne ab- 
batiale Notre-Dame,” Dictionnaire des églises de la France, u-C, 1966, 
150; and M. Durliat, “Saint-Hilaire d'Aude,” Congrès archéologicue de 
France, cxxxi [Pays de l'Audel], 1973, 148-59). Both Hyvert and Durliat 
believe that the nave was not originally intended to be rib-vaulted. Given 
the applied half columns against the walls, the width of the nave, and the 
form of the doubleaux, diaphragm arches seem likely. The 9.28m nave 
of the church of Bessan, in the canton of Agde (Hérault), was covered 
with a wooden roof on diaphragm arches in the late 12th or early 13th 
century (R. Hyvert, Dossier de recensement, Département de l'Hérault, 
Service des Batiments de France, 30-15-51). Finally, the Carolingian ca- 
thedral of Narbonne may have been given diaphragm arches during the 
12th century. Sigal (pp. 121-22) discussed the repair in 1255 of six existing 
arches that he dates to the 12th century by the style of sculptural fragments 
now in the Narbonne museum. These arches, and the building's width, 
he argues, suggest diaphragm arches and a wooden roof (ibid., 117). 


él See R. Grau, “La cathédrale d'Elne,” Congrès archéologique de France, 
ex (Roussillon), 1954, 135-45; and idem, “La cathédrale d'Elne,” Les ca- 
hiers Saint-Michel de Cuxa, 1, 1970, 99-102. 


& See C. Martinell, “Les monastères cisterciens de Poblet et de Santes 
Creus,” Congrès archéologique de France, cxvi (Catalogne), 1959, 98- 
128; A. Dimier, “Poblet,” L'art cistercien hors de France (Zodiaque, la 
nuit des temps, xxxiv), St.-Léger-Vauban, 1971, 126-37; and idem, “Santes 
Creus,” L'art cistercien hors de France (Zodiaque, la nuit des temps, xxx1v), 


adopted these regular, closely spaced, pointed diaphragm 
arches, used them for increasingly wider, thin-walled build- 
ings, and developed a successful alternative to the rib- 
vaulted Languedocien Gothic nef unique. 

Between the Cistercian experiments of the late twelfth 
century and the fully formulated Gothic churches with tim- 
ber roofs on diaphragm arches, the best preserved example 
of large-scale diaphragm arches is the nave of Notre-Dame 
de Lamourguier in Narbonne, datable to the third quarter 
of the thirteenth century (Figs. 17-19). The walls of La- 
mourguier, like many later nonvaulted Gothic buildings in 
Languedoc, were thin (about one meter) proportionate to 
its width (almost seventeen meters). Wider naves meant 
longer and thus heavier and potentially weaker diaphragm 
arches, larger, heavier roofs, and a proportionate increase 
in the magnitude of the horizontal thrusts on nave walls. 
To counteract the dangers of spans that would reach 11.50m 
at Alet (1355-63), 12.80m at Fanjeaux (Fig. 26) begun in 
1278, 15.60m at Pépieux (first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury), 15.80m at Laure-Minervois (early fourteenth- 
century), 18.00m at both St.-Michel in Castelnaudary (end 
of the thirteenth century) and St.-Michel in Carcassonne 
(end of the thirteenth century), and 20.25m at St.-Vincent 
in Carcassonne (after 1308), builders had to pay particular 
attention to the form of the diaphragm arch and to the way 
in which it was buttressed. They flattened and reduced the 
height of the gable at its peak, thus lessening the total 
amount ef masonry per arch and shifting the concentration 
of masonry from the apex toward the haunches of the arch 
where it could act as haunch loading. Arch thickness did 


St.-Léger-Vauban, 1971, 246-53. Diaphragm arches in the dormitory of 
the conversi at Fontfroide were replaced in the 17th century by a barrel 
vault (Aubert, as in n. 33, 134). Diaphragm arches were also used at the 
Italian Cistercian monastery of Fossanova (R. Wagner-Rieger, Italienische 
Baukunst zu Beginn der Gotik, Graz, 111, 1957, 126, pl. xi, 21). 


° See L. Serbat, “Narbonne, église de Lamourguier,” Congrès archéolo- 
gique de France, txxit (Carcassonne et Perpignan), 1906, 98-101; J. Thi- 
rion, “L'ancienne église de Lamourguier 4 Narbonne,” Congrès archéo- 
logique de France, cxi (Roussillon), 1954, 433-45; and Paul, 254-81. 
Lamourguier is typical of nonvaulted Languedocien Gothic buildings in 
its use of diaphragm arches, long thin windows, and chapels added be- 
tween the nave buttresses, but the passage cutting through the diaphragm 
arches at the base of the windows in the nave is unique among Langue- 
docien buildings. 


See G. Leblanc, “L'église Saint-André d'Alet,” Congrès archéologique 
de France, exxxI (Pays de l'Aude), 1973, 304-16; P. Auzas, “L'église Notre- 
Dame de l'Assomption de Fanjeaux et son trésor,” Congrès archéologique 
de France, cxxx1 (Pays de l'Aude), 1973, 416-25; A. Debant, “L'église Saint- 
Etienne de Pépieux,” Congrès archéologique de France, cxxxı (Pays de 
l'Aude), 1973, 88-94; Y. Carbonelle-Lamothe, “Deux collégiales du XIVe 
siècle dans l'Aude, Saint-Vincent de Montréal et Saint-Michel de Castel- 
naudary,” Congrès archéologique de France, cxxx1 (Pays de l'Aude), 426- 
36; M. Durliat, “L'église Saint-Vincent de Carcassonne,” Congrès ar- 
chéologique de France, cxxxı (Pays de l'Aude), 1973, 595-603; and J. de 
Lahondès, ‘La Ville Basse, Carcassonne,” Congrès archéologique de 
France, xxiii (Carcassonne et Perpignan), 1906, 43-47. Most of the non- 
vaulted buildings in lower Languedoc now have false ribbed vaults con- 
structed between original diaphragm arches that were left in position as 
doubleaux tC. Boyer, “Contributions à l'étude des églises dans le départe- 
ment de l'Aude,” Bulletin de la Société d'Études Scientifiques de l'Aude, 
xLHI, 1939, ix-lxili). 











not noticeably incre 





se with wider spans, limiting increases 
in masonry anc load to those resulting from longer arches. 
The poinsec arch, which causes the thrust line to fall in a 
more verica, more efficient, trajectory, was used consis- 
tently. Most enpertant, however, wall buttresses posi- 
tioned in the ine cf the diaphragm arches were deepened 
in response to increases in nave width and corresponding 
load. and te the alteration of thrust line whenever the 
springing lew= of te arch was raised. These buttresses re- 
duced ary lead-bs-aring function assumed by the inter- 
mediate wal.. anc permitted long, thin windows to be 
opened in the spaces between the arches and buttresses. 








15 Poblet, Cistercian Abbey, interior, 
dormitory (photo: author) 
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16 Santes Creus, Cistercian Abbey, inte- 
rior, dormitory (photo: author) 


17 Narbonne, Notre-Dame de La- 
mourguier, interior, nave to east 
(photo: Arch. Phot. Paris/ 
S.P.A.D.E.M.) 


Assuming depths of up to 2.95m at Pépieux, they locked 
into place the final element in the armature of the non- 
vaulted Languedocien Gothic nef unique. It was an ar- 
mature of tightly interlocked planes in which thrusts were 
precisely and visibly localized and buttressed, without sac- 
rificing either the potential spaciousness or the mural thin- 
ness of the building (Fig. 20). 

Languedocien builders were quick to recognize the ad- 
vantages of the two new lightweight Gothic formulae. Ex- 
pressed in terms of planes and angles, both forms of this 
new constructional and visual system offered opportunities 
to exploit a preference for thin-walled, spacious architec- 
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18 Narbonne, 
Notre-Dame de 
Lamourguier, 
exterior, from 
northwest (photo: 
author) 


ture with flat, austere surfaces, angular forms, and strong 
contrasts of light. The Gothic solutions not only organized 
structures into easily comprehensive units, but provided 
the direct link between the visible ordering of forms and 
the distribution of the loads and thrusts within the structure 
that had been lacking in the Languedocien Romanesque 
barrel-vaulted nef unique. 


Conclusion 

Although the strength of local traditions was the most 
important factor affecting architectural experimentation in 
Languedoc during the first half of the thirteenth century, 
other factors — political, social, and religious in nature — 
also helped determine the directions taken by Languedocien 
builders. First, they are likely to have had at best only in- 
direct knowledge of the latest northern French experiments. 
No more than a half-dozen buildings suggesting the influ- 
ence of northern French architecture were constructed in 
Languedoc before ca. 1270, and not one of these was a 
reflection of major trends. Rather, they were hybrids: either 
Cistercian-influenced designs such as Villelongue (Fig. 21); 
adaptations of northern designs to preexisting structures, 
as in the rebuilding of the cathedral of Béziers after the 
Albigensian Crusade (Fig. 22); remodeling programs that 
were never completed, such as the nave of St.-Martin at 


65 B, Lignon and M. Pradalier-Schlumberger (“L'abbaye cistercienne de 
Villelongue,” Congrès archéologique de France, cxxxt [Pays de Aadel], 
1973, 482-95) establish two campaigns of construction for the church: one 
after 1220 and the second at the end of the 13th century. M. Durliat (“L’ab- 
baye de Villelongue,” Carcassonne et sa région . . . [as in n. 7], 1963, 65- 
67) dates the building to the second half of the 13th century. Two cam- 
paigns are indeed likely, but while the first probably began soon after 
1220, I would date the second to the third quarter of the 13th century 
based on such details as pier base profiles, windows, and ribs (Paul. 333- 
35). 


* There are three major stages in the reconstruction of Beziers. The tran- 
sept was added during the first stage, begun soon after the building was 
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19 Narbonne, Notre-Dame de Lamourguier, plan (photo: Arch. 
Phot. Paris/S.P.A.D.E.M.) 


burned by the Crusaders in 1209. Beginning in 1293-94 a new apse was 
added to the building, and the nave with its chapels dates to the early 
14th century. See Lablaude, 323-38, for the program of reconstruction 
following the Albigensian Crusade, and also Paul, 320-30. 


Limoux (Fig. 23°’ er transplanted northern French designs 
adapted te Languedscien tastes, such as the nave and choir 
of St.-Pari in Marbenne (Figs. 6, 24).® 

Second, it woul seem that the Albigensian Crusade 
(1209-29) and che period of political instability that im- 
mediately folxavec effectively checked programs of con- 
struction in Languedoc. Construction at the cathedral of 
Toulouse proceeded slowly. Rabastens cannot be dated 
more secerely thaw to the second third of the thirteenth 
century,” and vras probably still under construction at mid- 
century. Fernand Gris recommendations to inquisitors that 
churches be pecons:ructed or constructed as penance for 
heresy suzges: ‘hat some churches suffered damage during 
the Crusade end had to be rebuilt,” but in fact these tend 
to be late in dete end relatively few in number. The ca- 
thedrals cf Béz-ers and Lavaur were damaged and rebuilt, 
Béziers scon aver 1209, but Lavaur only after 1255. Ra- 
bastens was partly “inanced by property confiscated from 
heretics.” The chuzch of St.-Jean de Najac was rebuilt as 
penance cn the demand of the inquisitors, but only in 1258 
and then apparenti because the earlier church was con- 
sidered tc be co small.” Further, it was not until 1271 that 
an inquis tor, Pons-du Pouget, presided at the Gaillac as- 
sembly where the financial arrangements for the recon- 
struction of the cherches of St.-Michel and St.-Pierre were 
decided.” Elsewhere, there seems to be little or ro evidence 
of extensive comstraction or reconstruction of religious ar- 
chitecture as a direst result of the Crusade or immediately 
following it. 

Third, >efore the middle of the thirteenth century, Lan- 
guedoc was avthirg but reconciled to its new political re- 
lationship with the Kingdom of France. The sigaing of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1229, ending the Albigensian conflict and 
attaching two-thirds of Languedoc definitively tc the Royal 
Domain, was an ac of great political importance, but was 
in itself hardl~ sufficient to overcome long-established pat- 
terns and :raditions. Languedoc before the Crusade had not 
been characterized >y a strong centralized autherity; little 
changed in the wears immediately following the Crusade.” 


° See R. Debant “Saint-Martin de Limoux,” Congrès arck3ologique de 
France. cxxz1 (Pey» de Aude), 1973, 317-30, and Paul, 338-42. The ex- 
terior wall œ St,-Martin’s nave belongs to an early 12th-centary building, 
the nave piers dace ‘0 the third quarter of the 13th century, the radiating 
chapels are 4th eemtury while the vaults of the nave and choir, together 
with the arczes o: the män arcade, are reconstructions of Saulnier dating 
from 1881-53 (Ascuives. Départementales, Aude, 205-0-D-12-1). 


8 The nave af St -Paul was constructed during the last quarter of the 12th 
century, the chor after 1224. 





© A similar concussion tas been stated by C. Bourely, “Essai de datation 
du Chateau de Cascassemne,” Carcassonne et sa région . . . (as in n. 7), 
91. 

® Guy Ahlell de “oulzz. “L'église Notre-Dame-du-Bourg de Rabastens,” 
Congrès archéoleg que de France, cxi (Albigeois), 1985, 403. 

7 Manuel de l'ineussi 
1927; Labla ade, 358. 
7? Ahlsell de Towezs (as n n. 70), 403. 





en, transl. and ed. G. Mollat and C. Prioux, Paris, 






A V, Allègre, L'avtwomas: dans ia région albigeoise, Albi, 1243, 199; and 
M. Thibout “Na: égkse,” Congrès archéologique de Franze, c (Figeac- 
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20 Diagram of a building with gabled diaphragm arches (draw- 
ing by Pat Sonino and Joyce Ayoub) 


Until his death in 1249, Raymond VII, count of Toulouse, 
spent his time and efforts both in consolidating his im- 
mediate domain’ and intriguing against the French mon- 
archy. In Lower Languedoc, the agents of Louis IX were 
hard pressed to bring the nobility of such cities as Carcas- 
sonne under complete control.” Political uncertainty, dis- 
ruption, intrigue, and a general absence of a well-estab- 
lished, centralized administration would not have 
encouraged numerous programs of construction. Only af- 
ter 1250 when the agents of Alfonse de Poitiers assumed 
control in Upper Languedoc and royal control tightened in 
Lower Languedoc following the revolt of Carcassone (1248) 
would the stability of centralized power and administrative 
order have promoted an increase in building activity.” 
Finally, the great building campaigns of the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, which did much to bring the mature Lan- 
guedocien Gothic style into focus, did not really begin until 
after 1250.” Their original foundations, although numer- 


Cahors-Rouergue), 1937, 203-12. 


# G. Ahlsell de Toulza and D, Cazes, “L'église abbatiale Saint-Michel de 
Gaillac,” Congrès archéologique de France, cix (Albigeois), 1985, 281- 
282; and Biget, 517. 


7 T. Bisson, Assemblies and Representation in Languedoc in the Thir- 
teenth Century, Princeton, 1964, 20-21, 70. 


7è E. Boutaric, St. Louis et Alphonse de Poitiers, Paris, 1870, 67; Bisson 
{as in n. 75), 59. 


7? See the account in C. Devic and J. Vaisséte, Historique général de Lan- 
guedoc, ed. A. Molinier, Toulouse, 1872-1904, vi, xxxviexxxvil, 718-22. 


78 The two parts of Languedoc were not completely united until Upper 
Languedoc was absorbed into the Royal Domain in 1271 following the 
deaths of Jeanne de Toulouse and Alfonse de Poitiers, but the adminis- 
trative policies instituted by Alfonse were in accordance with those in use 
for the lands of the Royal Domain (R. Fawtier, The Capetian Kings of 
France, transl. L. Butler, London, 1965, 124). 


7° For the Mendicant contribution generally, see M. Durliat, “Le rôle des 
ordres mendiants dans le création de l'architecture gothique méridionale,” 


in La naissance et l'essor . . . (as in n. 5), 71-86, and Paul, 215-17. 
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21 Villelongue, Cistercian Abbey, interior choir (photo: 22 Beziers, St.-Nazaire, interior, south wall and transept 
author) (photo: author) 





23 Limoux, St.-Martin, interior, nave to northeast (photo: 24 Narborne, St.-Paul, interior choir (photo: author) 
author) 





25 Gaillac, St -Michel. interior, nave to east (photo: author) 


ous, were medest, aad frequently so poorly sited that they 
had later te be mwved. Preaching spaces were initially 
sought outsice the community. By 1250, as a result of op- 
position among the secular and regular clergy,® increasing 
popularity ameng e faithful, the need for larger preach- 
ing spaces. anc the right to bury in their churches (1244 
for the Dem ricars 1250 for the Franciscans), the Men- 
dicants launcaed imcreasingly grandiose campaigns of con- 
struction. The indigenous nef unique, with its vast spaces 
and austerity, was -deally suited to both their preaching 
needs and their ideals of poverty. 

Until ca. T250, therefore, conditions in Languedoc en- 
couraged bu lcers to continue constructing the familiar 
vaulted and ronvaalted versions of the indigenous nef 
unique. The senpkaty of the new Early Gothic solutions 
guaranteed ‘È ex quick and early success, yet that same sim- 
plicity sewerel~ liri:ed the potential for variation. Build- 
ings like the neve cf St.-Michel in Gaillac (Fig. 25) or Fan- 
jeaux (Fig. 26) suggest how. easily the Early Gothic of 























80 Yves Dossai, ‘(ppo<iden des anciens ordres a l'installation des men- 
diants,” Les merceeni pays d Oc au XIIe siècle (Cahiers de Fanjeaux 
vin), Toulouse, 1973, IEA. 










3! The nave ef St fiche! was constructed after 1271. Its vaults were largely 
destroyed in & and secenstructed between 1699 and 1703 (Durliat, as 
in n. 5, 96). Eget 518 actes that “l’état primitif des voûtes” cannot be 
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26 Fanjeaux, Notre-Dame de l'Assomption, interior, nave to 
east (photo: author) 


Languedoc could become little more than an uninventive 
repetition of an easily mastered formula. Once the purely 
functional problems of stability had been solved, the in- 
ventive momentum of earlier experiments slowed, and by 
ca. 1270, Languedocien architecture was in need of new 
stimulation. And stimulation, this time, came from with- 
out, not within: from the Rayonnant style of the Ile-de- 
France.” Contact with northern French Rayonnant opened 
a new era in Languedocien Gothic, when Languedocien 
builders would move away from the manipulation of form 
and structure primarily for the sake of stability and clarity 
into the realm of illusion and effect. But by then, the di- 
rection of Languedocien Gothic would have been firmly 
fixed by an internally evolving system of Early Gothic, pro- 
voked initially not by outside influences, but by attempts 
to reconcile conflicting tendencies within the Romanesque 
traditions of the region (barrel vaulting, spaciousness, and 
structural thinness), and encouraged by the social, politi- 
cal, and economic situations peculiar to Languedoc during 


determined, but Ahlsell de Toulza and Cazes (as in n, 74, 288) state that 
surviving vault departures and ribs permitted the original forms to be 
recreated. 

8 V., Paul, “The introduction of Rayonnant Gothic into Languedoc," in 
preparation. 
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the first half of the thirteenth century. Neither the basic 
goals nor the components of the Early Languedocien Gothic 
systems were new; what was new was the way in which 
they were all put together. 

Early Gothic in Languedoc, then, not unlike Early Gothic 
in the north of France, represented a major reevaluation of 
basic structural principles precipitated in part by an ap- 
parent desire for increased spaciousness, thinness, and self- 
explanatory structural clarity. Both pivoted around clearly 
defined armatures that diagrammed the distribution of the 
forces active within the structure of the building. If parallels 
do exist between Languedocien Gothic and developing 
Gothic elsewhere, they can better be sought in the general 
attitudes and concerns of builders than in the appearance 
of individual architectural elements or in the total config- 
uration of the building. Identifying visual similarities or 
dissimilarities between the Early Gothic architecture of 
Languedoc and that of other regions masks fundamental 
analogies that might exist and deemphasizes the truly in- 
novative qualities of Early Languedocien Gothic. Seeking 
to identify the motivations of Early Gothic builders in Lan- 
guedoc and the Gothic qualities of their constructions com- 
pels us to view Early Gothic architecture in Languedoc and 
elsewhere in its broadest and most meaningful sense: not 
as a single set of forms or a single mode of construction, 
but as the reflection of an attitude, a way of thinking about 
structure and the problems of correlating visual and struc- 
tural order that appeared in different parts of Europe at 
different moments during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The two variants of Early Gothic in Languedoc em- 
phasize the diversity of Early Gothic architecture, but at 
the same time provide a broader perspective for under- 
standing the underlying unity of the Early Gothic 
movement. 


Vivian Paul's primary area of interest has been the Gothic 
architecture of Languedoc, and more recently the relation- 


ship between medieval technology and architectural de- 
sign. Ske is currently completing a monographic study of 
the catkedral of Narbonne. [Department of Architecture, 
Texas A&M University, College Station, TX 77843] 
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The Ex-Voto Window at St.- Gengoult, Toul 


Meredith Parsons Lillich 


An unusual Gothic medallion window in St.-Gengoult, Toul, groups three seem- 
Zagly unrelated saints’ lives: Nicholas, Agatha, and Agapit, the latter here iden- 
fied for the first time. Two male donors shown under flames suggest that the 
window is an ex-voto. Nicholas, invoked against “undeserved peril,” and Agatha, 
specialist in fires, had cult sites in Lorraine. Agapit, invoked for children’s teething, 
#ad had an altar in the Romanesque church of St.-Gengoult. Schwabian Roman- 
esque liturgical manuscripts depict him hung upside-down over flames. A Ro- 
wmuanesque window with this image probably prompted the donors to invoke Agapit, 
elso suggesting the medium of their ex-voto to the Gothic church. 


For Jane Fayard 


Perhaps the mest familiar form of French thirteenth-cen- 
tury stained glass is te medallion-window, which presents 
scenes from the life è! a saint in framed “medallions,” nor- 
mally arranged “hreaplogically from the bottom of the bay 
up. Not efter io two saints share the same lancet, and 
when they de tey zarmally have something in common: 
the virgin-sairt. Marguerite and Catherine share a south 
ambulatory by at Chartres, as do Agnes and Catherine at 
St.-Pére im the same city; the three major deacon-saints 
Lawrence, Ste>aen, and Vincent occupy a window at Gas- 
sicourt; pairs ef Apostles (Peter and Paul, Simon and Jude) 
need no elabesace exziaration, nor do saints whose legends 
were related, such ee Clement and Denis at St.-Père, the 
former hawing sent “ne latter on his evangelizing mission 
to France. The seenmagly bizarre subjects of the great east 
windew œ Dcl ameng them the patriarch Abraham, sev- 
eral virgin-saimt®, arc the local bishop-saint Samson, form 
a tight program pre«laiming the relics of the Breton ca- 
thedral.? Male Las explained the pairing of Martin and Ni- 
cholas on the tasis =f their fame as miracle workers, one 
“the thauraaturge ofthe West, the other of the East,” though 
he concluded: "Reliz, pilgrimages, confraternities, private 
devotions — è nhousand reasons, many of them unknown 
to us todey, cerermined the choice of saints. This study 
examines a Cethic medallion-window in St.-Gengoult, 
Toul, whith cepicts the legends of three seemingly unre- 
lated saires. In idertitying them, it attempts to establish 
that the s:ainec glass was an ex-voto — a votive offering 


1 This research on St.-Gengoult, Toul, was accomplished on a Fulbright 
Research Fecoweng (fall. 1983) and a Grant-in-Aid from the American 
Council of Leasrec Societies (1985). 





2 For windows in Ccartres Cathedral and St.-Pére, see Les vitraux de Paris, 
de la rigion parizisene, Te la Picardie et du Nord-Pas-de-Calais (Corpus 
Vitrearum &rance, Recewsement des vitraux anciens, 1), Paris, 1978, 27, 
30, 54. For Gassswurt, «ee Les vitraux du centre et des pays de la Loire 
(Corpus Viteearmar Frazce, Recensement des vitraux anciens, 11), Paris, 
1981, 132. Eor Dof see È. Lillich, The Armor of Light, Stained Glass in 


pledged to saints in gratitude for their protection from a 
specific danger, a form of art that certainly existed in the 
Middle Ages but that has passed almost unnoticed in me- 
dieval art history. 


The collegiate church of St.-Gengoult at Toul (Meurthe- 
et-Moselle), near Nancy in Lorraine (Fig. 1), is a handsome 
Gothic structure begun after the mid-thirteenth century and 
glazed, following the fashion then developing, with a com- 
bination of colored glass and grisailles.1 There are three 
Gothic medallion-windows: an elegant doublet in the axial 
bay depicting in the right lancet the life of Christ and in 
the left one that of the patron saint, Gengoult; a smaller 
doublet in the south chapel, with tracery scenes of the Last 
Judgment over another cycle of Christ’s life; and, in the 
north chapel, a matching small doublet window that is the 
topic of this study (Fig. 2). Though these three bays form 
an architectural ensemble, their glazing is distinct and not 
equally advanced in style; it is generally assumed that the 
axial bay was installed ca. 1260-70 following construction 
of the apse, and that the chapel windows followed at in- 
tervals during the last quarter of the century. Although no 
documents inform us about dates of construction or do- 
nors, the near repetition, in the south chapel window, of 
the themes of the axial bay's eschatological traceries and 
its Christological lancet might suggest at least a short lapse 
of time, if not a lack of imagination. Just as the south win- 
dow repeats the axial bay's cycle of Christ, so one might 
assume that the north chapel extends the axial program of 
the patron saint Gengoult — whose relic had been given 


Western France from 1250 to 1325, Berkeley, in press, chap. 5. 
3 Male, 327, 329. 


4 On the architecture of St.-Gengoult, see A. Villes, La cathédraie de Toul, 
histoire et architecture, Metz, 1983, 210f., and R. Schiffler, Die Ostteile 
der Kathedrale von Toul und die davonabhangigen Bauten des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts in Lothringen, Cologne, 1977, 127-83. The stained glass of St.- 
Gengoult is catalogued in Le vitrail en Lorraine, 357-60; also see L. Gro- 
decki and C. Brisac, Le vitrail gothique. Fribourg, 1984, 148-49, 262. 
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1 Map showing locations in Lorraine, Alsace, and the Franche- 
Comté (drawing: Victoria Lillich) 








2 The ex-voto window. 
Toul, St.-Gengoult, Bay 7, 
north chapel (drawing: 
Victoria Lillich) 








to the church by its founder in the tenth century’ — by 
providing scenes of three other saints locally venerated. 
The choice of saints, however, was probably not so 
“routine.” 

The tracery rosace of the north chapel window (Bay 7) 
contains scenes of Saint Nicholas, generally identified as 
such by Balthasar as early as 1853. The identification of 
the cycle in the right lancet as Saint Agatha of Catania was 
first published by Abbé Jacques Choux in 1970.’ The saint 
in the left lancet has not been identified previously. He is 
Saint Agapit of Praeneste (Palestrina), as will be demon- 
strated below. 

While the popularity of Saint Nicholas in Gothic France 
was enormous, the selection of three saints normally as- 
sociated with sites in southern Italy — Bari, Catania in 
Sicily, and Palestrina below Rome — might suggest that 
the donor had been a Crusader. This is not impossible. 
However, the choice of these three saints can be demon- 
strated to follow a more precise logic: they would be the 
three saents invoked by a citizen of Toul who had been 
saved from a fire. Indeed, two Toulois citizens were prob- 
ably saved from fire, as will be seen below. 


Saint Nicholas 

In the traceries, two small standing, praying figures ap- 
pear, in the customary posture of donors, beneath Saint 
Nicholas’s blessing hand (Figs. 3, 4). Nicholas sits en- 
throned in bishop’s vestments and crosier, within an elab- 
orate cerré-quadrilobé medallion that occupies the large 
central eculus of the tracery rosace, the six surrounding 
lobes of which contain scenes of his life. Within the central 
medallion, small-scale architecture flanks the large, fron- 
tally placed saint. On his left (our right) is a structure rec- 
ognizable as a church, with a nave, entrance portal, and 
tower, the latter two elements topped by crosses. On the 
saint's right, the building is quite different: it has a large 
arched opening, framing the two donor figures, beneath a 


$ Saint Gengoult (Gengulf, Gengoul) was a Burgundian knight in the ser- 
vice of Pepin the Short who was martyred by his wife's cleric lover, See 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, ed. H. Thurston and D. Attwater, New York, 
1963, 1, 272. Saint Gérard, the 10th-century bishop of Toul who founded 
the monastery {later collégiale) of St.-Gengoult, obtained the relic for 
them from Langres. See Adson, “Historia Episcoporum Tullensium,” chap. 
xxx (writtes ca. 975), published in Dom Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine (2nd 
ed. 1745-57), repr. Paris, 1973, preuves 1, clxiîi. 





6 Bay numbering is from Le vitrail en Lorraine. 357. It is surprising that 
all of the Saint Nicholas scenes have not been correctly identified in recent 
studies: see n. 8 below. The earliest reference to Saint Nicholas in the 
north chapel window was made by Abbé Balthasar, “La collégiale Saint- 
Gengoult de Toul,” Revue archéologique, x, 1853, 23. Previous visitors 
did not specify any of the subjects of the north bay: Baron Guilhermy’s 
notes made in 1828 and 1852 mention the two Christological cycles (Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., N. acq. fr. 6110, fol. 65); E.-L. Grille de Beuzelin only noted 
“petits sujets” in Statistique monumentale. Specimen, Rapport à Monsieur 
le Ministre de l'Instruction Publique sur les monuments historiques des 
arrondissements de Nancy et de Toul (Département de la Meurthe) (Col- 
lection de documents inédits sur l'histoire de France, ® série: Archéolo- 
gie), Paris, 1837, 12. 

71. Choux, “Lorraine,” in V. Beyer, J. Choux, and L. Ledeur, Vitraux de 
France du moyen age a la Renaissance, Colmar, 1970, 121, 157 (a very 
dark color slate of the bay). 
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3 Saint Nicholas and two donors in the burning building. Toul, 
St.-Gengoult, Bay 7, tracery medallion (after Marin, 1911, wa- 
tercolor by L. Brouhot) 


4 Saint Nicholas and two donors in the burning building. 
Scenes from the life of Saint Nicholas: (a) bottom: The fasting 
child Saint Nicholas; (b) lewer left: Saint Nicholas dowering 
the three daughters; (c) upper left: Saint Nicholas selected to be 
the next bishop; (d) top: Saint Nicholas saving the sailors in a 
storm at sea; (e) upper right: Saint Nicholas resuscitating the 
three pickled boys; (f) lower right: Saint Nicholas laid in his 
tomb. Toul, St.-Gengoult, Bay 7, tracery rose (photos: ARS 
N.Y/Arch. Phot., Paris) 
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slender yellow tower, the roof of which is completely en- 
gulfed in red flames.? The anonymous donor figures are 
dressed in simple lay attire and have the short hair and 
beardless faces of young men of the period. That the youths 
shown supplicating Nicholas from within the burning 
building donated the stained-glass window as a votive of- 
fering is the premise of this study. 

St.-Gengoult did not possess a relic of Saint Nicholas, 
and the north chapel was not founded in his name until 
1315 or 1316, evidently because it contained his window.’ 
He was not among the saints universally invoked against 
conflagrations; while he was a patron of young people, as 
well as of sailors and many other groups, the Toulois Con- 
frerie St.-Nicholas, for clercs and notaries, was only 
founded in 1356. One of the famous pilgrimage centers of 
the saint, however, was in the diocese of Toul in Lorraine: 
St.-Nicolas-de-Port (Meurthe-et-Moselle), just east of Toul 
on the route to Strasbourg (Fig. 1). 

The existing pilgrimage church at St.-Nicholas-de-Port, 
begun in 1481-95, is a handsome flamboyant Gothic struc- 
ture, “the bulk of which dominates the plain of the Meurthe, 
an eastern Chartres visible all the way from Nancy to Luné- 
ville.” Contributing to its reconstruction was the duke of 
Lorraine, René II, who — following Mass at the church on 
5 January 1477 — defeated the Burgundians in the Battle 
of Nancy in which Charles the Bold died. From tha: time 
Saint Nicholas has been honored as the patron saint of Lor- 
raine. His cult in Lorraine is a great deal older. The first 
church built at St.-Nicolas-de-Port specifically to accom- 
modate pilgrims was consecrated on 10 October 1101,” and 
a second was constructed adjoining it in 1193. Around 1255 
the chronicler Richer, monk of Senones (Vosges), described 
the thriving cult; a charter of Duke Ferri III mentioned 
the pilgrims of St.-Nicolas-de-Port in 1268." 

While multitudes of prisoners left iron chains at the 


8 Although the flaming tower was discussed and even illustrated (see Fig. 
3) by Marin in 1911, his study — and the flames — escaped notice in the 
catalogue of 1983, Le vitrail en Lorraine, and in the master’s thesis by V. 
Duroy de Bruignac: “Les vitraux de la fin du moyen-âge dans la collégiale 
Saint-Gengoult de Toul,” University of Nancy, 1973. See E. Marin, 
“L'iconographie de saint Nicholas,” Les marches de l'Est, 3° année, no. 9, 
15 Dec. 1911, 334-35. 


? There is no evidence that the present St. Nicholas Chapel, so called by 
Dom Calmet in the 18th century, had been so named in the 13th century. 
See Bagard, 23 (list of relics at St.-Gengoult), 26 (foundation of St. Ni- 
cholas Chapel in 1315), 44 (foundation 1316), 45 (Dom Calmet's reference). 


10 Martin, 308. The various groups for whom Saint Nicholas served as 
patron are discussed by Jones, 264-75. 


1! Jones, 275-81 (quotation on 277). On the architecture, see A. Philippe, 
“Saint-Nicolas-de-Port,” Congrès archéologique, xcvi, 1933, 275-300. 


12 The literature on Saint Nicholas and Lorraine is enormous. See, among 
other studies, P. Marot, “A quelle époque saint Nicholas devint-i. patron 
de la Lorraine?,” Mémoires de | Académie de Stanislas, 1930. Jean Ruyr, 
a reputable historian of the early 17th century, stated that the cukes of 
Lorraine took Saint Nicholas as patron from the year 1120; see J.-B.-E. 
L'Hote, La vie des saints, bienheureux, vénérables et autres pieux per- 
sonnages du diocése de Saint-Dié, Saint-Dié, 1897, 1, 62-63. 


13 J, Choux, “Paroisses nouvelles dans le diocèse de Toul a la fir. du Xle 


church, the most famous ex-voto was certainly a silver ship 
offered ly Queen Marguerite following a violent storm at 
sea in 1254 when she, Saint Louis, and their company were 
sailing home from St. John of Acre in the Holy Land. Pres- 
ent was the king's chronicler Joinville, who himself vowed 
to makea pilgrimage to St.-Nicolas-de-Port and who sug- 
gested the queen's pledge to that saint. He describes the 
object that she had made on her return to Paris, which he 
delivered, and which probably hung in the church until the 
sacking by the Huguenots in 1635:! “In it were figures of 
herself, the king, and their three children, all in silver. The 
same metal was used for the sailors, the mast, the rudder, 
and the rigging of the ship, while all the sails were sewn 
with silver thread.” Emile Màle noted that “people turned 
to St. Nicholas when in gravest peril.” Travellers’ perils 
at sea and on the road, unjust imprisonment, and unfore- 
seeable catastrophes, such as house fires, were among the 
“unmerited dangers” for which Saint Nicholas in Lorraine 
was particularly efficacious. 

The six scenes from the life of Saint Nicholas, filling the 
lobes ofthe rosace in the traceries of Bay 7 of St.-Gengoult, 
are absolutely typical of Gothic iconography, though sev- 
eral of them have been misidentified recently.” The scenes 
begin at the bottom lobe and progress clockwise (Fig. 4): 


a. The fasting child Saint Nicholas 

b. Saint Nicholas dowering the three daughters of the 
poor man 

c. Saint Nicholas selected to be the next bishop 

d. Saint Nicholas saving the sailors in a storm at sea 

e. Saint Nicholas resuscitating the three boys pickled in 
the tub 

f. Saint Nicholas laid in his tomb 


All but the pickled boys are found in the Golden Legend 


siècle,“ Revue historique de la Lorraine, 1949, repr. in La Lorraine chré- 
tienne au moyen age, Metz, 1981, 108 and n. 5. Jones, 140-44, discusses 
the cult of Saint Nicholas in the diocese of Toul as early as ca. 1000. 


14 See Textes d'histoire lorraine du Xle siècle a nos jours, Nancy, 1931, 
18-20, no. 15; Richer has been edited by G. Waitz in Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Scriptorum, xxv, 283-84. 


15]. de Penge, Catalogue des actes de Ferri III, duc de Lorraine (1251- 
1303), Paris, 1930, 66, no. 330. 


16 Joinville and Villehardouin, Chronicles of the Crusades, transl. M.R.B. 
Shaw, Baltimore, 1963, 321-22. Also see E. Badel, Le voeu de St. Louis 
à l'Eglise de Saint-Nicolas de Port, Nancy, 1918, 1-3, 24, and P. de Bou- 
reulle, “Jean de Joinville, compagnon et historien de saint Louis, à propos 
de saint Nicolas de Lorraine,” Bulletin de la Société Philomatique Vos- 
gienne, 14° année, 1888-89, 71-102. 


17 Male, 327. Also see E. Marin, Saint Nicolas, évêque de Myre (vers 270- 
341), Paris, 1917, 175-80. 

18 Marin fas in n. 8), 335, and P. Marot, “Le culte de saint Nicolas en 
Lorraine, son origine et son évolution,” Arts et traditions populaires, 11, 
1954, 167. 

1° The article by Marin (as in n. 8), which lists them correctly, and illus- 
trates twe of them, was apparently unknown to recent authors. See n. 8 
above. 


of Voragine, ard earlier in the liturgy and in the late tenth- 
century Gree: mita by Symeon Metaphrastes.” The scene 
of the pickled soys, of late twelfth-century origin, was 
probably the tost eommon episode represented in Gothic 
cycles.® Aisc. -hough Voragine relates the story of the 
dowering of he three daughters as occurring before Ni- 
cholas’ selecti va as bishop, it was not uncommon in Gothic 
art to represest him.already vested as a bishop in the dow- 
ering scene, as at St.-Gengcult. A contemporary example 
occurs in the varthsvest ambulatory chapel of Sées Cathe- 
dral (Orne). The fasting child Saint Nicholas was a more 
popular Goth c theme than has generally been believed; it 
occurs in stained giass at Chartres, Rouen, and Tours, as 
well as in seweral twelfth-century sculptures from north- 
eastern France  5t.-Gcengoult, Metz; Notre-Dame-en-Vaux 
cloister, Chalers-sur-Marne).” 

At Toul, orl the scene of the death of the saint (Fig. 4, 
f) is somewhat unusual, since it copies the format used in 
the Auxerre w.ndow for the scene of the death of the bishop 
whom Saint Nicholas was selected to replace.* More typ- 
ical is the scene on the Chartres south porch (right tym- 
panum), showing the saint’s balm-exuding tomb at Bari 
with pilgrims huddled beneath it in expectation of a cure. 
It is understandable ‘hat such an explicit reference to a rival 
pilgrimage site would have been avoided in the diocese of 
Toul. 

Gothic meda Hon windows of the life of Saint Nicholas 
are part of neacL. all ensembles of thirteenth-century stained 
glass, and some churches devote several bays to him. A 
number ot au hors have commented on his popularity in 
glass. The window at St.-Gengoult is unusual only in that, 
unlike the wirclows of Chartres, Bourges, Tours, Auxerre, 


20 For the liturgy see CN. Jones, The Saint Nicholas Liturgy and Its 
Literary Relationships (Ninth to Twelfth Centuries), Berkeley, 1963, 42- 
46, For the Greek. cata, «se Jones, in Frequently Cited Sources, 24f., 50- 
51, 53-58, 58-60. 35-65, and for Greek art, see N. Sevcenko, The Life of 
Saint Nicholasin È yzantise Art, Turin, 1983. For Voragine, see The Golden 
Legend of Jacobu. «2 Voragine, transl. G. Ryan and H. Ripperger, New 
York, 1969, 16-24: 

2! Male, 286-87; Pees, 138-40. 

22 Illustrated in |. „atond, “Les vitraux de la cathédrale de Sées,” Congrès 
archéologique, ex., 7953. 71. 

3 V, Egbert, “St. Nicolas: The Fasting Child,” Art Bulletin, xLvi, 1964, 
69-70. On the i2ta-century sculptures, see Radiance and Reflection, Me- 
dieval Art from tae Raymond Pitcairn Collection, New York, 1982, 82- 
83; and L. Pressoawee, “St. Bernard to St. Francis: Monastic Ideals and 
Iconographic Programs in the Cloister,” Gesta, x11, 1973, 77. 


% V, Raguin, Stetae’ Glass in Thirteenth-Century Burgundy. Princeton, 
1982, fig. 62. The Chartes tympanum. showing the saint's miraculous 
tomb at Bari, is diuetrated in Male, 328. 

2 Male, 327; Jone,.259; Raguin (as in n. 24), 158-60. The popularity of 
St. Nicholas windows weakens the reader's suggestion that the saint ap- 
pears at St.-Gengcat simply as a name-saint. Moreover, the use of name- 
saints, while found occasionally in glass as early as the 1270s, would be 
precocious; and :he’St.-Gengoult window depicts two male donors, un- 
likely both to have seen named Nicholas. 

2 Bagard, 23, anc Partin, 34, n. 1. On Saint Libaire, see L'Hote (as in 
n. 12}, 93-102, amc } Choux, “Aux origines de l'église de Toul,” Mémoires 
de l'Académie de sfanislas, 1957-60 (repr. as in n. 13), 30 and n. 54. 
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and so on, it includes, in addition to an image of the pray- 
ing donors, a visualization of their particular catastrophe. 
The St.-Gengoult window is, in other words, an ex-voto. 
This hypothesis will be pursued below. 


Saint Agatha 

Beneath the traceries of Saint Nicholas and the donors 
in their burning building are two lancets, that on the right 
correctly identified in recent literature as representing the 
life of Saint Agatha. Like Nicholas, Agatha might seem an 
unusual choice for the church, which had relics of neither. 
The scenes in the right lancet might conceivably be con- 
strued as depicting Saint Libaire, a minor holy woman of 
the diocese of Toul whose legend replicated that of Agatha 
in some details. St.-Gengoult did possess a relic of Saint 
Libaire, but probably only after 1587; however, one me- 
dallion in the lancet (Fig. 6, a) can refer only to the passion 
of Saint Agatha. 

Each of the twin lancets of Bay 7 contains five medallion 
scenes, the topmost one slightly truncated by the light's 
pointed top (Fig. 2). The bottom medallion in each lancet 
is a late nineteenth-century panel, probably the work of 
Leprévost between 1874 and 1884;” a studio photograph 
taken by him showing the window dismounted from the 
church includes the two new scenes.” Parts of the window’s 
foliate border, which I have identified in a composite panel 
now on exhibition in the Musée Lorrain in Nancy (Fig. 5),”° 
were probably removed by Leprévost and remained in Paris 
in Lucien Magne's various displays of medieval glass until 
at least 1915, when his installation at the Trocadéro was 
removed during World War 1.2 

Although a description of St.-Gengoult from 1859 re- 


77 A request in 1874 for funds to supplement a local subscription for the 
restoration of the chapel windows is in the Monuments Historiques in 
Paris: Dossiers for Toul, Eglise St.-Gengoult et Cloître (Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle). In 1884 the catalogue of a Paris exhibition lists tracings by Leprévost 
of seven medallions from St.-Gengoult, Toul: L. Magne, intro. and cat., 
Union centrale des arts décoratifs, Section des Monuments Historiques ~ 
Vitraux anciens, Paris, 1884, 42, no. 34. 


28 MN 15 365 (the photo entered the Archives Photographiques in 1910). 


2° The panel on view in the Musée Historique Lorrain is catalogued in 
Vitrail en Lorraine, 296, as “Panneau rectangulaire ce la seconde moitié 
du XIe s. (?) provenant peut-être de la cathédrale de Metz, . . . Rez-de- 
chaussée, salle 1.” None of the panel’s components comes from Metz; two 
elements are from St.-Gengoult and two from the Cathedral of Tou! and 
all were in the Trocadéro in 1910 (see n. 30 below). My proofs for these 
identifications will be published elsewhere. The museum has provided no 
information about the composite panel’s origin or date of entry into their 
collections and it does not appear in the list of stained glass in their cat- 
alogue of 1895: L. Wiener, Musée historique lorrain au palais ducal de 
Nancy, catalogue des objets d'art et d'antiquité, Nancy, 1895, 151-52. 


2 St.-Gengoult border fragments are nos. 65 and 66 in L. Magne, Galerie 
de Vitraux Anciens, notice sommaire, Palais du Trocadéro, Musée de 
Sculpture Comparée. Paris, 1910, 7. On the checkered history cf the Lu- 
cien Magne exhibitions before 1910, see pp. 1-2 of this Notice sommaire; 
on the subsequent, equally checkered history of the fragments, see L. 
Grodecki, “La restauration des vitraux de XIe siècle provenant de la ca- 
thédrale de Chalons-sur-Marne,” 1954, repr. in Le Moyen âge retrouvé, 
Paris, 1986, 293. The St.-Gengoult glass can be traced in Magne’s exhi- 
bitions from 1886 to 1910. 
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ATA'ATALALA! 





5 Borders of the ex-voto window. (a) Toul, St.-Gengoult, Bay 
7, north chapel; (b) Nancy, Musée Historique Lorrain, Rez-de- 
chaussée, salle 1 (photos: [a] ARS N.Y./Arch. Phot., Paris; 
[b] Cliché Alain Dagorn, © 1987, Inventaire Général) 


6 Scenes from the life of Saint Agatha: (a) bottom: The healing 
of Agatha’s torn breasts by Saint Peter; (b) second from bot- 
tom: Agatha at the moment of her death; (c) Second from top: 
Agatha tortured over burning coals; (d) Top, lancet head: Two 
angels carrying Agatha's soul to Heaven. Toul, St.-Gengoult, 
Bay 7, right lancet (photos: ARS, N.Y./Arch. Photo., Par:s) 


ports five medallions in each lancet, the lower row “rather 
damaged,”*! the meaningless iconography of Leprévost's 
two scenes cannot have been based on lost originals. More- 
over, the late eighteenth-century marble ornamentation in 
the chapel blinds an area at the bottom of the window that 
could have held one or even two additional rows of scenes. 
Thus the cycle of each lancet’s saint’s life was orig:nally 
more extensive, 

The four original scenes of the right lancet are enough 
to provide a definitive identification of the life of Saint 
Agatha, though they now are out of order. From the bot- 
tom of the lancet up, they are (Fig. 6): 


a. The healing of Agatha's torn breasts by Saint Peter 
b. Saint Agatha at her moment of death kneeling in 


3. Bagard, 48: on pp. 44 and 85, he discusses the marble ornamentation 
that blocks the lower parts of the windows in the north chapel and the 
apse. 





prayer; am amzel above: two praying witnesses 


behind” 

c. Agatha cortered over burning coals by two 
executioners 

d. Lancet head: &vo angels carrying Agatha's soul to 
Heaven 


The missing lower rows at the beginning of the cycle would 
no doubt have iclucied the removal of her breasts by tor- 
turers, the mcs: common scene of her legend, possibly a 
scene of interrogatiom by Quintianus, the consul of Sicily 
who was her frustrated admirer, and/or Agatha’s trial in 
the brothel. All are seported in the Golden Legend and ap- 
pear in the sporadie cycles of her life in Gothic art, for 
example the cense medallion window at Clermont- 
Ferrand.” 

Why should Agataa appear in the north chapel window 
of St.-Gengoult? AZaeugh not among the most popular 
saints of Gothic France, her cult, which had reached Rome 
very early, was widespread in Europe. The folklorist Van 
Gennep has puzzled over its uneven, spotty distribution; 
there was, fer mstæwe, no particular interest in Agatha 
either to the noth er south of Lorraine, in Belgium, or in 
Burgundy.* However like Nicholas, Agatha had a cult site 
not far in Lorraine, north of Toul, in Longuyon (Fig. 1). 
Founded by the zarly seventh century, Ste.-Agathe de Lon- 
guyon (Meur:he-et-Mioselle) was, by the Gothic era, a col- 
legiate church a-d it was newly rebuilt and consecrated in 
1287. It was taus contemporary with the St.-Gengoult 
glass. 

Longuyon, hesvewer, was never more than a minor re- 
gional cult center. Mere pertinent to the discussion of the 
ex-voto window in Toul is the conclusion of Van Gennep’s 
study of folk custom: 





The fundamestal ower of St. Agatha involves preser- 
vation from fare; certainly dates from the high middle 
ages. . . . LAE folk customs], at first glance unrelated, 
seem to be grcupesl around the central idea that St. Aga- 
tha guards. ard psctects against all that burns, such as 
lightning, marmase conflagrations, the internal burning 
of colic, inflarmma:ton of wounds and sores, . . . and the 
flames of desire which afflict the young. . . . I prefer this 
explanation, 2 leas: for central and western Europe, . . . 
to that prepesed sy Thilenius, relating St. Agatha to 


32 Witnesses are incl ded 37 some sources and artworks occasionally, but 
not usually the angel. Agetha's closed eyes in the St.-Gengoult scene es- 
tablish it as the maracnt of her death. 





3 An excellent sude of #2 iconography is M.E. Carrasco, “An Early 
Illustrated Manuscrist of me Passion of St. Agatha (Paris, Bibi. Nat., MS 
lat. 5594),” Gesta, xiv, 85, 19-32. On Clermont-Ferrand, see H. du 
Ranquet, Les vitaus de «æ cathédrale de Clermont-Ferrand, Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1932, 243-55, ars drawing. 





3 A. Van Gennep, “Le cultepopulaire de sainte Agathe en Savoie,” Revue 
d'ethnographie et dex trazizans populaires, 5° année, no. 17, 1924, 36. 

38 The collégiale of Longuzcn is noted even in such a general iconographic 
guide as L. Réau, Iscwogrezdue de l'art chrétien, Pt. ui: Iconographie des 
saints, Paris, 1958, 1 28. Gerly studies on the church are summarized by 
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Good Fortune of classical antiquity, Agathè Tychè (pp. 
28-29, 34). 


Among the most widespread and ancient of folkloric cus- 
toms was the blessing of bread on 5 February, Saint Aga- 
tha’s feast day, to be conserved as a preservative from, or 
means of extinguishing, fires.* Whether through the agency 
of a vain de Sainte Agathe or by more direct invocation, 
the saint's protection clearly must have saved the two do- 
nors of St.-Gengoult from a fiery death, and their window 
expresses their gratitude to her, to Saint Nicholas of Lor- 
raine — and to Saint Agapit. 


Saint Agapit 

The trio of saints in Bay 7, the north chapel window of 
St.-Gengoult, presents a confessor saint (Nicholas), a virgin 
martyr (Agatha) and, in the left lancet, a male martyr saint. 
Study of the church's early history suggests his identity, 
which is confirmed by the images in the medallions: he is 
Saint Agapit of Praeneste (Palestrina). 

St.-Gengoult possessed a relic of Saint Agapit probably 
as early as 1065. A chart of that year of Udon, Bishop of 
Toul, dates his reestablishment of St.-Gengoult following 
its ruin in the tenth century, and the cartulary of St.-Gen- 
goult written ca. 1330 and known as the Livre du soleil 
records that Udon established the offices of Saints Benedict, 
Vitus, and Agapit, of nine lessons, on their feast days, at 
their altars.” While none of these altars can be traced in 
the present, thirteenth-century church, it is my (unsup- 
ported) guess that the altar of Saint Agapit may have oc- 
cupied the north chapel when the ex-voto window was in- 
stalled, that is, from the construction of the Gothic choir 
until 1315/16 when the chapel was dedicated to Saint 
Nicholas. 

Saint Agapit does not appear in the Golden Legend. The 
cult of Agapit, like that of Agatha, had reached Rome very 
early and was, in Gothic Europe, far-reaching, though 
much less common. The cult site closest to Toul was the 
cathedral of Besançon in the Franche-Comté (Fig. 1), where 
his veneration had been established before the eighth cen- 
tury and where his head was translated to a new building, 
altar, and ivory reliquary in the mid-eleventh century.” If 
Bishop Udon of Toul, whose diocese adjoined Besançon, 
was present at the ceremony, for his 1065 refoundation of 
St.-Gengoult he may have taken home the relic that is later 


C. Rohault de Fleury, Les saints de la messe, Paris, 1894, 11, 54-56; a better 
critique is provided in L. Germain, La paroisse de Longuyon et son église 
collegiale Ste Agathe, Montmédy, 1890, 1-11. 

3 See Van Gennep (as in n. 34), 30f., and J. Baudot and L. Chaussin, 
Vies des saints et des bienheureux, Paris, 1936, 1, 117. 

3? Fol. 2v of the Livre du soleil (Arch. nat. LL 986). On the cartulary, see 
Martin. 163, n. 2; H. Stein, Bibliographie générale des cartulaires francais, 
Paris, 1907, 527, no. 3846; and Calmet (as in n. 5), 11, col. 308. On the 
chart of 1065 and the list of St.-Gengoult's relics, see Bagard, 11 and 23. 
38 See n. 9 above. Bagard, 19, lists the altars in the Gothic church. 

* P-A, Pidoux, Vie des saints de la Franche-Comté, Lons-le-Saunier, 1909, 
152-53. | am grateful to Dr. Nigel Morgan for his help in establishing the 
rarity of images of Saint Agapit. 
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recorded in their possession. 

The life of Saint Agapit in the left lancet, like the Agatha 
lancet on the right, now consists of five medallions, the top 
one truncated by the arched lancet head and the bottom 
one a nineteenth-century design. The four original scenes, 
now out of order, like those of Agatha, are, from bottom 
up (Fig. 7): 


a. The governor Antiochus suffering a seizure and dying 
from disappointment upon seeing Agapit unharmed 
by his tortures 

b. Agapit hung upside down over flames 

c. Agapit, thrown in the arena, causing two lions to lie 
peacefully at his feet 

d. Lancet head: the beheading of Agapit, martyred at 
age fifteen 


As in the Agatha lancet, the missing medallions at the bot- 
tom would have depicted the beginning of the story and 
may have included Agapit beaten, boiling water thrown 
on his stomach, or his teeth pulled and jaw broken. 

While narrative depictions of Agapit’s life in medieval 
art are almost unknown, several isolated scenes are in- 
cluded in two twelfth-century Swabian manuscripts from 
Zwiefalten south of Stuttgart. His beheading and his tor- 
ture upside-down over flames occur in the Hirsau Passional 
(Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibl., Bibl. Fol. 56, fol. 
63v) (Fig. 8);" and Agapit with neck wounds and again the 
torture upside-down over flames illustrate a text of the 
Usuard martyrology (Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Lan- 
desbibl., Hist. Fol. 415, fol. 56v). The Gothic glazier of 
Toul may have had to adapt a standard pattern for the 
beheading — though it is extremely close to the Stuttgart 
Passional — and for his two medallions in which a stiff, 
upright Agapit on one side of the composition awkwardly 
balances an antagonist on the other. But the image of the 
saint upside-down over flames (Fig. 7, b) is so unusual and 
so close to the Swabian miniatures that it seems altogether 
likely that such a Romanesque image existed in Toul and 
that the artist was able to copy it. 

The choice of Agapit as the third saint in the ex-voto 
window is thus at once simpler and more difficult of ex- 


4° The texts of Agapit's passion published in Acta Sanctorum, 18 August 
ni, 532-39, all fabulous, are discussed in “S. Anastase, martyr de Salone,” 
Analecta bollandiana, xvi, 1897, 490-92. See Butler's Lives of the Saints 
(as in n. 5), mi, 345. 


“A. Boeckler, Das Stuttgarter Passionale, Augsburg, 1923, 51-52, figs. 
103 and 111; Suevia Sacra, 179, no. 175. 


#2 K. Löffler, Schwäbische Buchmalerei in romanischer Zeit. Augsburg, 
1928, 40-41, 52-53; Suevia Sacra, 182-83, no. 182. 


4 P, Perdrizet, Le calendrier parisien à la fin du moyen age, Paris, 1933, 
206, no. 18; C. Chastelain in M. Ménage, Dictionnaire étymologique de 
la langue francoise, Paris, 1701, 1, xlviii; and Réau (as in n. 35), 1, 27. 


44 While I have been unsuccessful in tracing the occurrence of a fire in 
Toul ca. 1280, there is mention of fire insurance. In May, 1272, the abbey 
of St.-Mansuy in Toul agreed to furnish the cathedral chapter a building 
near the marketplace to be used part of the year as a furriery, the chapter 
agreeing during those months to cover, for the building, one half «he risks 
of fire: Arch. Dept. Meurthe-et-Moselle 2 F 5, fols. 32v-33r. 


planatien than the choices of Nicholas and Agatha, both 
saints likely to be invoked by a lorrain caught in a life- 
threatening conflagration. St.-Gengoult possessed Agapit's 
relic. But in the meagre folklore of Agapit’s cult, he was 
invokec not for fires but for teething children, and for 
stomackache and colic.’ The vivid and unusual image of 
Agapit hanging head down in flames must have leapt to 
mind at the donors’ moment of danger.“ Had they seen it 
in a conspicuous ornament of Agapit's altar in St.-Gen- 
goult, and did they pledge the saint, if they were saved, a 
new ornament for his chapel? What form would such a 
(probably) Romanesque image have had? Since the two do- 
nor figures in the window are depicted as laymen, who 
would not have had any familiarity with or ready access 
to religious office books such as those now in the Stuttgart 
Landeskibliothek, a further hypothesis is required. 

The possible medium of such a lost image of Saint Agapit 
gives pause. It must have been easily visible to lay parish- 
ioners, and memorable in nature. A fresco of ca. 1065 would 
have disappeared when the Gothic St.-Gengoult replaced 
the eleventh-century church of Bishop Udon, about which 
nothing is known. Toul, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, was under the Holy Roman Empire, and thus it is 
to the east that comparisons must be sought. Panel painting 
was not, as far as we know, a common Ottonian or early 
Romanesque medium in the Empire. The Hirsau Passional 
of ca. 1120-40, which contains the images of Saint Agapit 
cited above (Fig. 8), is frequently invoked in discussions of 
the dating and style of the Prophet windows in the nave 
of Augsburg Cathedral.‘ Fragments of similar windows de- 
picting iconic images of saints are not uncommon in the 
areas adjoining the Rhine, in the Romanesque style of the 
twelfth century and beyond. A cluster of them is identi- 
fiable east of Toul in Alsace: the Wissembourg head, pre- 
sumably a saint; the lancet of Saint Timotheus from the 
abbey of St.-Pierre-et-St.-Paul in Neuwiller-lés-Saverne 
(Fig. 9); Saints John the Evangelist and John the Baptist 
now reset in the north facade of Strasbourg Cathedral; the 
window of Sainte Attale (destroyed by hail in 1719) of the 
nunnery church St.-Etienne in Strasbourg (Fig. 10).# While 
the rigid, frontal saint often presents a palm or scroll, some 
attempt at identification, predating the Gothic develop- 


1 L. Grodecki, Le vitrail roman, Fribourg, 1977, 50-54, 269; Suevia Sacra, 
217-24, mos. 228-30, with bibliog. 


‘© The Wissembourg head (Musée de l'Oeuvre Notre-Dame, Strasbourg) 
presumably comes from St.-Pierre-et- St.-Paul, Wissembourg ‘Bas-Rhin): 
Grodecki (as in n. 45), 49-50, 295. The panel of Saint Timotheus (Cluny 
Museum, Paris) comes from the chapel St.-Sébastien at Neuwiller (Bas- 
Rhin), where a copy of it is now in place: Grodecki, 54-56, 285. The two 
Saints John were originally in the chapel of St. John in Strasbourg: see 
Grodecki. 169-71, 292, and V. Beyer, C. Wild Block, and F. Zschokke, 
Les vitraux de la cathédrale Notre Dame de Strasbourg, Corpus Vitrearum 
France, 1x-1), Paris, 1986, 76-84. The window of Sainte Attale in St.- 
Etienne, Strasbourg, was in the south transept above the Puit de Ste. 
Attale; her tomb was below in the crypt. Only the apse and transept of 
St.-Etienne survived World War Il; constructed after 1172, the church 
closely resembled the Hirsau-group abbey of Schwarzach east of the Rhine. 
See X. Chresser and E. Macker, L'église Saint-Etienne de Strasbourg, 
Strasbourg, 1935. 
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7 Scenes of the life of Saint Agapit: (a) bottom: The governor 
Antiochus suffering a seizure and dying; (b) second from bot- 
tom: Agapit hung upside down over flames; (c) second from 
top: Agapit causing two lions to lie peacefully at his feet; (d) 
Top, lancet head: The beheading of Agapit. Toul, St.-Gen- 
goult, Bay 7, left lancet (photo: ARS N.Y./Arch. Photo., Paris) 


tenquiui ueremale. «-prevertaddim 
nrinibm apos en Eglinfelafclgiri. 
‘ 2 


Ex plpa 








8 (a) The beheading of Saint Agapit; (b) Saint Agapit hung up- 
side down over flames. Hirsau Passional, Stuttgart, Wurttem- 
bergische Landesbibliothek, Bibl. Fol. 56, fol. 63v, ca. 1120-40 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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9 Saint Timotheus, from Neuwiller-lès Saverne, ca. 1145-50. 
Paris, Musée de Cluny (after Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, 1857) 


ment of attributes, does occur in such Romanesque iconic 
images: Jonah at Augsburg emerges from his whale; the 
Magdalene of Weitensfeld in Carinthia carries a censer and 
an ointment jar; the “Charlemagne” bay from Strassourg 
Cathedral depicts the emperor between two courtiers; a pair 
of fragments of the thirteenth century that maintain the 
type presents Saint Paul with a sword and Saint Peter hang- 
ing upside down on his cross, before a uniformly patterned 
background (Fig. 11).7 

The only twelfth-century glass still in existence in Lor- 
raine, at Ste.-Ségolène in Metz," so closely resembles this 
Rhineland group that it is not unreasonable to hypothesize 
such a Germanic, Romanesque glazing for the eleventh- 
century church of St.-Gengoult, which was replaced by the 
present Gothic structure. And it is not difficult to imagine 
a Romanesque window saved from the earlier churcn and 
reset into a window of the Gothic building — as happened 


5° The Augsburg Prophet window of Jonah is illustrated in Grodecki (as 
in n. 45), 51, and (before restoration) in H. Wentzel, Meisterwerke der 
Glasmalerei, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1954, pl. 2. For the Magdalene from Wei- 
tensfeld (Klagenfurt Diòzesanmuseum), see Grodecki, 185. For the “Char- 
lemagne” window (Musée de l'Oeuvre Notre-Dame, Strasbourg). see Gro- 
decki, 173. For the panels of Saint Paul with a sword and Saint Peter 
crucified (Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt), see Museum ftir Kunst 
und Gewerbe Hamburg, Meisterwerke mittelalterlicher Glasmalerei, 
Hamburg, 1966, 44-49, with bibliography. Wentzel illustrates mary such 
iconic images: 17, 21, 23; pls. 8, 23, 26, 34. 








es 





10 Windew of Ste. Attale, late 12th-century, destroyed 1719. 
St.-Etienne, Strasbourg. After J.-J. Arhardt (1613-74), Stras- 
bourg, Cabinet des Estampes (photo: Musées de la Ville de 
Strasbourg) 


for example at Ste.-Ségoléne and also notably at Stras- 
bourg Cathedral.” I suggest that it was an image somewhat 
resembling the crucified Saint Peter (Fig. 11) and that it 
depictec Saint Agapit upside down over flames. While such 
a hypothesis is unprovable, it would explain why Saint 
Agapit came to mind as the donors faced a fiery death — 
and it would explain their choice of medium for the Gothic 
ex-voto. For as Toul in the twelfth century turned to the 
Empire, Toul in the thirteenth century — again like Stras- 
bourg — increasingly took its cue from Gothic France.* 
The donors at St.-Gengoult probably replaced a small, old- 
fashioned, Romanesque, Germanic glass panel, made for 
a previous building, with a new, elaborate, up-to-the-min- 
ute Gotkic medallion window of the latest French fashion. 


The tEree saints in the Toul window, Nicholas, Agatha, 
and Agapit, would be an inexplicable group except as a 


4 Grodecki (as in n. 45), chap. vi (‘La Lorraine, l'Alsace et la région 
rhénane a: XIle siècle‘) begins with the reused fragments of St.-Ségoléne. 
1° The Romanesque glass reused at Strasbourg is discussed by Zschokke, 
“Les vitraux romanes de la cathédrale de Strasbourg.” in Beyer, Wild Block, 
and Zschekke (as in n. 46), 23-38. 


$ The shi# in orientation of Lorraine from the Empire to France during 
the 12th and 13th centuries is discussed by M. Parisse in Histoire de la 
Lorraine, Toulouse, 1977, chap. vi, “L’Apogée-féodal (XIle-XIIle siécles},” 
153-88. 





votive offeriag. St. Gengoult only possessed relics of 
Agapit, the lees: well known of the trio. Nicholas and Aga- 
tha were bonered ai cult centers nearby, that of Nicholas 
the closest anc dread» famous by the 1280s, while Agatha's 
was rebuilt in Fat decade. Nicholas was the great protector 
of the youngan universally invoked by those in great and 
unforeseer pes} Agatha was a specialist in fires, and Agapit 
— who had air self hung upside down over flames — was 
martyred at age fifteen. Are they not the logical protectors 
of the youthtal dorcrs shown im the flaming building in 
the window's -raceries? 

Ex-voto art, ‘intended as thank offerings for rescue from 
a particular da-ger, ər as requests for the fulfillment of 
some neeg,” kas been studied in ancient civilizations, as 
have the examoves ot vopular folk arts that appear in Chris- 
tian Europe iron the late fifteenth century up to the pres- 
ent. Braunfels ~as stated that Christian ex-votos predating 
the fifteenth cencury were normally commissions and, thus, 
fine art rather fhan folk art. They have not been studied 
as a grouper :ype, and indeed such a study would be dif- 
ficult, sinceear= ex-4oto springs from a highly particular- 
ized event. Clearly, many ex-votos in precious materials 
such as gold > silver have no! survived; and probably 
many existing medieval ex-voto cbjects have not been iden- 
tified as such. 5 ainec glass is costly and fragile; rarely has 
an existing-witoow b-en identified even tentatively as such 
a thank offerire Meceval art historians thus might do well 
to consider the possibility more often. 

















Meredith Lilic s many publications on medieval stained 
glass include The Staned Glass of Saint-Père de Chartres 
(1978), as wel as art'cles in Gesta, the Burlington Maga- 
zine, the Art 3alletir (1983), etc. She is a contributor to 
the Corpus Vasearum and currently has in press a book 
entitled Tae A mor of Light: Stained Glass in Western 
France 1250-1325. [Cepartment of Fine Arts, 441 Hall of 
Languages. Swecuse University. Syracuse, NY 13244] 
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Clark Mills and the Phrenologist 


Charles Colbert 


This note concerns an account published more than a hundred years ago that 
relates the circumstances surrounding Clark Mills's decision to become a sculptor. 
It is a revealing document about the culture of America in the antebellum era 
because it indicates the considerations that might have induced a young man of 
the time to take up art as a career. During a phrenological examination, Mills was 
convinced that he possessed the requisite talents to succeed in sculpture, and that 
conviction led him from the obscurity of his early life as a plasterer to a position 
of national eminence. He was not alone among artists in consulting phrenology 
for advice about his prospects: before phrenology is dismissed as the prosaic out- 
growth of the century's infatuation with science, it is important to consider how 
it reinforced Romantic notions about innate genius. 


As the nineteenth century progressed, many Americans be- 
gan to wonder whether the greater latitude for personal 
initiative and enhanced social mobility engendered by their 
democratic form of government were unqualified blessings. 
The guidance of traditional wisdom seemed increasingly 
inadequate when confronted with the realities of a rapidly 
changing world. How was an individual to know, for ex- 
ample, whether he had selected the career best suited to his 
talents when so many new opportunities, unimagined by 
previous generations, were now available? Many pondered 
the matter, and, to a considerable extent, the popularity 
enjoyed by phrenology during those years stemmed from 
its assurance that it could resolve such dilemmas by means 
of scientific inquiry.' 

Our ancestors often sought the advice of phrenolegy in 
determining their occupational prospects. For example, a 
consultation during her childhood steered Clara Barton to- 
wards her calling,? and James Freeman Clarke records the 
following reaction by one phrenologist to his choice of 
profession: 


When I lived in the West, there came a phrenologist to 
the town, and examining the heads of all the clergymen 
in the place, found us all deficient in the organ of rev- 
erence. More than that, we all admitted that the fact was 
so; that we were not, any of us, specially gifted with 
natural piety or love of worship. Then he said, “You have 
all mistaken your calling. You ought not to be ministers.” 


We may ask why such pronouncements were deemed so 


1 The remarks of Charles Caldwell are characteristic of the attitudes that 
prevailed during consultations. He wrote, “Phrenology possesses over me- 
taphysicks [sic] a great superiority, in being more intelligible in its nature, 
more beautiful in its arrangement, and much more comfortable to the 
general course and economy of nature.” See Charles Caldwell, E'ements 
of Phrenology, Lexington, KY, 1827, 186. 


* Madeleine B. Stern, Heads and Headlines. the Phrenological Fowlers. 


oracular. 

Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828), the inventor of phre- 
nology, gathered his data and commenced the publication 
of his theories in the early years of the new century.‘ He 
began by asserting that the brain was the sole material agent 
of thought. He then proposed that it was not composed of 
a single, unvariegated substance, but was a collection of 
many “faculties” or “organs,” each performing a specialized 
function (Fig. 1). One might, for example, be blessed with 
the ability to play a musical instrument and yet find no 
delight in familial affections. Each activity of the mind was 
localized, and while this notion is generally in accord with 
the condusions of modern science, Gall’s contention that 
the faculties expanded with exercise, like muscles, ulti- 
mately proved the undoing of his doctrines. 

According to Gall, the skull was sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate those expansions in dimension which re- 
sulted fsom the use of a particular faculty. This was the 
key to kis philosophy. If the cranium conformed to the 
shape ot the brain, and if the size of the latter provided a 
measure of its strength or capacity, then the trained eye 
and hand had access to the current moral and intellectual 
state of a subject by the peculiar form of his head. The 
phrenolegist could warn his sitter about apparent short- 
comings as well as alert him to unrecagnized potential. This 
procedure was viewed by Gall’s followers as a means of 
improving the individual and eventually achieving a col- 
lective perfection that would usher in the millennium. 

By devoting equal attention to both the practical and 
visionary aspects of phrenology, the Fowler brothers, Or- 


Norman, OK, 1971, 232. 


3 Quoted in Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England 1815-1865, 
(1936), repr. Boston, 1981, 268. 

4 Charlotte Fowler Wells, Some Account of the Life and Labors of Dr. 
Francis Joseph Gall, Founder of Phrenology, New York, 1896, 20. 


5 For example, see anon., Uncle Sam's Recommendation of Phrenology 
to His Mulions of Friends in the United States, New York, 1842, 30. 


son (1809-87) ard Lorenzo (1811-96), became the most pop- 
ular advocates ef Gals science in America.° In the course 
of his long career, several hundred thousand people sub- 
mitted their heads tə the skilled hands of Orson,’ and to 
each he parcelle: ou >ortions of timely wisdom calculated 
to resolve life’; quapearies. 

While labor rz asz plasterer in Charleston, Clark Mills 
confronted a s-rerexogist of much the same ilk as the 
Fowlers,* and what ‘sanspired during their encounter for- 
ever altered the sours man’s fortunes. The account of their 
meeting merits quoti at length because it provides insight 
into the sort cf circanstances that might have convinced 
a youth in ante z.ellwra America to adopt the fine arts as a 
profession: 





The history cf Cla:k Mills is a most extraordinary one. 
He gave it to the senior editor of the Patriot himself six 
or seven years age He was at the time taking casts and 
executing busts iœ Columbia. We went to him to make 
an engagement for ourself, and the next day he called at 
our room ir ‘he ketel, prepared to take a mould of our 
head and face ang shoulders. Whilst performing this op- 
eration he commenced his narrative in regard to his own 
life and talents. He told us he was a good house plasterer 
in Charlesicr. and did not know that he possessed any 
faculty whacever scr sculpture or taking likenesses. One 
morning as ne wae zoing to his work he passed by a door 
where a Phrezologst had hung up his sign, with a notice 
that skeptics were not charged for the examination of 
their heads. Fhis ixduced him to go in and have his head 
examined. The Phsenologist said to him, “you have the 
organ of scul>ture in a very eminent degree, and if you 
were to cultivate pour talent you would be a very dis- 
tinguished arist.” Mills replied to him, “You have con- 
firmed me im my s+epticism. I never had any confidence 
in your prete” ded science, but if I had, your account of 
my own heac woeH utterly destroy it. I am, Sir, a house 
plasterer, arc knew nothing about sculpture whatever.” 
The Phreno-cgist seplied, “I don't care for that; you have 
the organ it a mert wonderful degree, and should cul- 
tivate your talent” Mr. Mills said the idea that he pos- 
sessed a rare and valuable talent, which he was not con- 
scious of, havnteg him night and day. But still he never 
thought of tring His talent, for he did not know how to 
begin. One dey hesaw an Italian going through the streets 
of Charleste r wita.a bust of Napoleon in plaster, and he 
asked him bes it was moulded. The Italian promised to 
show him, ¿rd didiso. He caught the idea instantly, and 
was enraptured wth it. First he commenced a likeness 
in plaster of ais father-in-law, who had very prominent 
features. I: was &- wonder of all who saw it. He then 
commenced taking busts, as he was doing when we 
formed his acquaaetance. Next he chiselled in marble a 


6 For the best aocomnt ofthe Fowlers, see Stern (as in n. 2). 


70.5. Fowler, 2 






«Science: or, Health; its Value, Laws, Organs, 
-~servation, and Restoration, Boston, 1871, 6. 


Functions, Cone 





: chabl» 2835 since he became interested in sculpture at 
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! y 
NAMES, NUMBERING, AND DEFINITIONS OF THE FACULTIES. 





L Anarrranzss. — Sexual fondness, passion. | 22 Coxsracorivamiss, — 
L CONSUGALITT. — The fing lastno one love. | 23. Inzatimr. — Taste, pene, Dees pesi 
3 Paraxra Love. — Care for offspring, and young. | 24. Bonnert, — Love of grandeur, rastne, ete. 
L Fuizwpsnip.—fociability, clinging to friends. 25. Dararion. — Copying, aptitude, mimickry. 
6 Inmanrrrvensss, — Love of home, patriotism. 26. Minta.— Pun, wit, ridicule, facetivuanese 
8. Contuvurrt, —Application, finishing, continuing. | 27. INDIVIDUALITT. — Observation, desire to ses. 
7. Viramventss. — Cliogiog to life, resisting disease. | 28, Fora. — Memory of shape, looks, persona 
8, Comsarrvaness, — Defense, courage, force, ete. | 29. Sins. — Measurement of quantity, distance 
9. Destaucrivantss. — Executiveness, severity. 30. Wriont. — Control of motion, balancing. 
10. ALIMENTIYRNESS. — Appetite, relish, greediness. | 31. CoLor. — Discernment and love of colors. 
ti Acqoisrrrvangss. — Frugality, saving, industry. | 32. Osper. — Method, system, doing by rule, 
12. Bennsrivaness, — Self-control, policy, art, tact. | 33. CALCULATION. — Mental arithmede, recko: 
13 Cauriousxss.— Guardedness, safety, prudence. | 3. Locatrry. — Memory of piace, position, ete. 
14. Aprsonatrvenass. — Pride of character, honor. | 85. Everrvairy. — Memory of facts, events, ete. 
15 Sero-Rerauxe.— Self-respect, dignity, authority. | 28. Tas. — Telling when, time of day, dawa, ete. 
16. Fruanenso, — Stability, perseverance, esa, | 37. Tome. — Musical love, scstacy, and talent, 
tT Comscrastiotanase. — Duty right, truth, justios. | 33. Lanavaae. — Krpreszion by words, acta, ata. 
18 Hors. — Expectation, anticipation, enterprise, | 39. Causatrry.— Planning, thinking, reescn, sense. 
Fa Secerrvarrey, — Intuition, , faith. 40. Compantson. — Ansiysis, inferring, critic. 
». Vawanation. — Worship, adoration, obedience. | il. Homan Narvas. — Perception of character 
21, Bansnotancs —Bywesthy, kindness goodnem. ' 43 Suarire. — Pleasaniness blandnesa, biarcey 


1 Fowler's Phrenological Head, frontispiece, in O.S. Fowler, 
The Practical Phrenologist, Boston, n.d. 


beautiful bust of that distinguished statesman, Mr. Cal- 
houn. His friends now declared their willingness to send 
him to Rome, where he might study sculpture and cul- 
tivate his genius. For this purpose they provided him with 
funds, and as he was passing through Washington he was 
there engaged to make the Equestrian Statue of Jackson. 

In his poverty and obscurity in Charleston while 
working at his trade of house plasterer, he kept a bear 
and a dog, which he would make fight for a fourpence. 
Between this exhibition of his dog and bear, and with 
the assistance of his trowel, he made his living in a sort 
of way, and would in all probability, have died in these 
humble pursuits, but for the Phrenologist. Who can laugh 
at Phrenology, after this, as a humbug, and not a science.’ 


that time. See Henry T. Tuckerman, Book of Artists. New York, 1867, 
584. 
? Anon., “Clark Mills and the Equestrian Statue of General Jackson, from 


the Souther Patriot,” American Phrenclogical Journal. xvi, 1853, 77- 
78. 
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In this secondhand report, we are given only an abbre- 
viated version of what must have taken place. No doubt 
an extended examination was required, and it seems un- 
likely that an “organ of sculpture” was identified since the 
term does not appear in the literature of phrenology. It was 
probably concocted by a narrator who was not intimately 
acquainted with the science, if not the precise circumstan- 
ces, of the interview. The faculties, or organs, usually des- 
ignated as particularly important for the sculptor were 
“Form,” “Size,” “Individuality,” “Causality,” “Construc- 
tiveness,” and ‘“Ideality.”!° 

The events leading to Mills’s sudden conversion from 
house plasterer, with a sideline in bearbaiting, to sculptor 
may have seemed less extraordinary to contemporaries than 
they probably do to the modern reader. We are generally 
unaware of the extent to which phrenology permeated much 
of Victorian culture." Regarding the favorable reception 
granted the theory during that era, one authority on the 
topic has written: “To contend that they (the phrenologists) 
did not provide a very real service for the 19th century man 
would be absurd and would indicate an incomplete and 
narrow understanding of Phrenology’s goals.” Indeed, the 
influence it exerted on American society in the last century 
has been compared with that exercised by psychology in 
our own time. 

The Fowlers were often contacted by eager young men 
wanting to learn, “How do they stand as a painter or artist? 
Would I make a mechanic: if so, what branch best?” Their 
firm conviction that phrenology could reveal an individ- 
ual’s innate capacity for one vocation or another banished 
any irresolution they might have entertained about re- 
sponding to such requests. 

The issue was central to Gall’s theory. He went to great 
lengths to refute those philosophers of the Enlightenment 
who contended that talent depended on education or par- 
ticularly acute physical senses. In contrast, he proposed 
that mental organization, largely determined at birth, was 
the touchstone of endowment.' This tenet reinforced the 
conviction of the Romantics that genius grew from an al- 
most irresistible creative urge, placated only by the effort 
to give it expression. In praising the contributions made by 
the organ of “Constructiveness” to civilization, Orsor. Fow- 
ler wrote: “Who taught Michel Angelo how to build or 
Canova how to use the chisel, or Benjamin West how to 
paint while not yet nine years old, and entirely ignorant 
of the art of painting? Nature, mainly. Their powers were 


oss 


10 Caldwell (as in n. 1), 167. 


11 For a good review of this, see John Davies, Phrenology, Fad and Sci- 
ence, New Haven, 1955. With regard to the fine arts, see Charles Colbert, 
“Each Little Hillock hath a Tongue,’ Phrenology and the Art of Hiram 
Powers," Art Bulletin, rxvir, 1986, 281-300. 


12 Anthony A. Walsh, “Is Phrenology Foolish? A Rejoinder,” Jounal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, v1, 1970, 358. 


Carey P. McCord, “Bumps and Dents in the Skull,” Archives of En- 
vironmental Health, x1x, 1969, 226. 


i Anon. (probably O.S. Fowler), “Editorial Correspondence,” American 
Phrenological Journal, xxix, 1859, 70. 


'S For an extended discussion of this topic, see Francois Joseph Gall, On 


innate, or, in other words, they possessed extraordinary 
constructiveness aided by other faculties.’ 

Neither Gall nor his followers meant to imply, however, 
that inspiration knew no limitations. An unfavorable en- 
vironment could quell a promising faculty, and the absence 
of proper training or education could restrain its produc- 
tivity.” Such factors inhibited the early development of 
Clark Mills, and it is in this light that the events recounted 
above seem so fortuitous. It was only the phrenologist’s 
faith in his innate, and as yet undemonstrated, abilities that 
provoked the plasterer to aspire to higher goals. In eval- 
uating the beliefs professed by an artist of the past, we need 
not require that they meet our own criteria of credibility; 
it is enough that they proved inspirational to the individual 
under consideration. 

One theme that forms a leitmotif in most biographies of 
Mills centers on his willingness to embark on projects for 
which he seemingly had little or no training, a tendency 
that Tait calls “the intrepidity of ignorance.” If nothing 
else, we must admire the audacity that led him to accept 
the commission for the Andrew Jackson monument and the 
determination that guided him through the ordeals in- 
volved in casting a bronze equestrian in a stance that was 
so demanding (Fig. 2). In attempting to account for his abil- 
ity to remain unimpressed by the technical and artistic pit- 
falls that awaited him, I think a partial answer can be found 
in the reservoir of self-confidence he apparently possessed. 
Here again, the advice of the phrenologist must have proved 
seminal to his endeavors. To those who would disparage 
him by recalling his limited experience, !’ he could reply that 
he drew upon internal resources that superseded the virtues 
of a routine education unaccompanied by inspiration, 

If Mills‘s life was significantly altered by the phreno- 
logical prognostication included here, he was not alone 
among American artists in being so influenced. I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere how the early years of Harriet Hosmer 
were guided by her father’s understanding of the science, 
and the warm reception of Henry Inman into the studio of 
John Wesley Jarvis was prepared by the favorable config- 
uration of the young man's head.” To these we might add 
the case of Shobal Vail Clevenger. His ambition to travel 
to Italy to study sculpture was repeatedly thwarted by his 
patron, Nicholas Longworth. The latter refused to provide 
the necessary support because he found only the bump of 
“Imitatien” well developed in the artist, and this he thought 
insufficient to sustain an effort in the higher branches of 


the Origin of the Moral Qualities and Intellectual Faculties of Man, and 
the Connection of Their Manifestations, transl. Winslow Lewis, Boston, 
1835, 1. 

© O.S, and L.N. Fowler, “Phrenology” Proved, Illustrated and Applied, 
Philadelph:a, 1839, 160. 

'? Gall (as in n. 15), 245. 

!8 Loredo Taft, The History of American Sculpture (1903), repr. New York, 
1924, 126. 

1° For example, see Jarvis’ observations on Mills’s career in James Jackson 
Jarves, The Art-Idea (1st ed. 1864), ed. Benjamin Rowland, Jr., Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1960, 211-12. 


2 Colbert fas in n. 11), 283-84. 
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2 Clark Malls. Andres Jackson, 1848-53. Washington, DC, La- 
fayette Park (ecairtesy af the National Park Service) 


21 The letter from 
found in Way € 
faculty of “Im : 
scribe.” it wa: parfic. larly 
ideal subjects = 
in n. 16). 169-79. 


2 Notebook exiry, 21 Jam. 3850, quoted in Alfred Frankenstein, William 
Sidney Mount. New York. 1979, 239. “Combativeness” referred not only 
to courage, bat alm to tte ability to oppose one thing to another. Ap- 
parently Mout thaught thee: might apply to colors. On “Combativeness,” 
see O.S. and LN. Fowler Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied 
(Ist ed. undated, 136"), Mew York, 1847, 75-82. Pfingstag gives the most 
extended acco mtot Mout and phrenology; he views the science, how- 
ever, primarily avterms o: is relation to the temperance movement. See 
Benjamin Nelson Pringstaz: “Aspects of Form and Time in the Paintings 
of William Sich >h.D. diss., State University of New York at 
Binghamton, EBG, 
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art.” In another instance, we find William Sidney Mount 
often musing in his notebooks about the proper arrange- 
ments of light and shade. In one passage, he expresses the 
recognition that the painter blessed with “large combat- 
iveness” would best find the means to contrast colors 
effectively.” 

Mount was aware that one’s fitness to excel in a partic- 
ular type of painting as opposed to another — in portrai- 
ture, for example, rather than landscape -~ depended con- 
siderably on mental organization. He concluded a 
discussion of this issue with the following, “Oh man, try 
to know thyself.” This admonition, inscribed on the tem- 
ple at Delphi, was also embossed on the covers of most of 
the Fowler publications and appeared frequently in the lit- 
erature of the science.” It is apparent that many individuals 
of the last century came to know themselves through the 
counsel of phrenology, yet the testimony that survives re- 
mains surprisingly neglected in modern histories.” We often 
find a verbatim record of recommendations about style of 
life, career potential, and even matters of artistic style, 
made by a person considered an authority on the topic to 
a sympathetic auditor.” Few documents of the time rival 
these recommendations in their ability to furnish us with 
insight into an artist's possible image of himself and how 
this might have influenced his work. The phrenologist’s 
precision, his disdain for ambiguity in the analysis of char- 
acter, must have impressed many American artists, and in- 
clined them to favor a system that outlined the personality 
with the same sharp clarity that they employed in rendering 
their sitters. 


A contributor on phrenology and American art to the Art 
Bulletin (June, 1986), Charles Colbert is presently prepar- 
ing a book on the topic. He teaches at Boston College. [24 
Daniel St., Newton, MA 02159] 


23 Notebook entry, 31 May 1857, quoted in Frankenstein (as ir n. 22), 
308. 


2 E.g., see G. Spurzheim, Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phe- 
nomena, Boston, 1832, 1, 13. 


25 A selection of these will be found in Madeleine B. Stern, A Phreno- 
logical Dictionary of Nineteenth-Century Americans, Westport, CT, 1982, 
89-116. William Gerdts has noted the similarity between John Rogers’ per- 
sonality and that deduced from a phrenological analysis (William H. 
Gerdts, The Art of Healing, exh. cat., Birmingham Museum of Art, 1981, 
42). 


2% The Fowlers offered a complete account of their analysis, made by 
phonography, a kind of shorthand, for three dollars. A less detailed de- 
scription could be purchased for one dollar. See Robert J. Joynt, “Phre- 
nology in New York State,” New York State journal of Medicine, vom, 
1973, 2383. 


Letters 
On the “State of Research” Series 


It is almost certain that no author of the ongoing “State of 
Research” essays will deal with his or her area to the satisfaction 
of all readers, especially other specialists. I am aware, moreover, 
that the Editor, in announcing this series, stated that the pieces 
were not necessarily to be reviews of recent research. They have 
tended to be, however; and the most even-handed and compre- 
hensive of those published so far, the essay on the Northern Ren- 
aissance by Larry Silver (Lxv, 1986, 518ff.) is, in my view, the 
most stimulating and useful. At the same time, I deeply object to 
two. 

Gouma-Peterson and Mathews’ essay, “The Feminist Critique 
of Art History” (Lx1x, 1987, 326ff.), is unnecessarily polemical 
and ungracious to a number of dedicated feminist scholars. It also 
gives no idea of the richness and importance of publications in 
women's studies and gender studies now available; many of these 
are of prime relevance to the study of the visual arts. Too many 
feminist art historians continue to be incapable of supporting, 
encouraging, and productively challenging each other, or of com- 
municating their concerns to non-feminists in a clear fashion. 

Dempsey and Cropper's essay on Italian 17th-century painting 
(Lx1x, 1987, 494ff.) is also to be regretted. It is extraordinarily 
self-indulgent in its repetition of material and arguments plenti- 
fully published by them elsewhere; and it is remarkable evidence 
of the parochialism that is suffocating this discipline. Nor is one 
happy to see Haverkamp-Begemann’s cavalier dismissal of French 
and English art from his essay on “Northern Baroque Art” (same 
issue, 510ff.). One is prompted to ask if the Editor has an even 
hand? 

H. DIANE RUSSELL 
National Gallery of Art 
Washington, DC 20565 


Reply 

As a rule, Letters to the Editor are not published when their 
main purpose is to express agreement or dissent on an issue with- 
out responding to it in a substantive way. In this instance, some 
exchange nevertheless seems to be in order since an entire series 
of essays is involved. It should be stressed that all of the authors 
who were invited to write on the State of Research were given a 
free hand in defining the scope of their articles within their broad 
fields, as well as the degree to which they wished to take a po- 
lemical position. Predictably, some are more comprehensive than 
others, just as some will displease those whose work is net cited 
or is criticized. My role as Editor has been to choose the authors 
and ask them to write “not a dry bibliographic summary of what 
has been published recently, but rather a critical essay that ad- 
dresses the basic question, what are art historians studying, and 
how?” I specifically encouraged authors to discuss centra) prob- 
lems and methods of inquiry, leaving it up to them whether or 
not they wished to indicate what current “research tendencies seem 
most important historically and intellectually.” 

In light of this policy, as explained in more detail previously 
(xvi, 1986, 6), many of Diane Russell's complaints seem in- 
evitable. Happily, they have been a small minority, to judge from 
the responses received to date. The essays in the series, it might 
be noted, are treated equally, all being liable to standard editing. 
Their content, however, as commissioned articles, is not subject 
to the procedures for other submissions in that neither the Editor 
nor any outside reader is responsible for passing judgment on the 


selection cf material or the opinions expressed. To do so would 
invite a degree of editorial authority and uniformity that seems 
to me to be inimical to the purpose of the series. 

RICHARD E. SPEAR 


On the State of Research in Italian Baroque Art 


At the end of his “State of Research” report in the Art Bulletin 
(Lx1x, 1987), Professor Haverkamp-Begemann lamented the ten- 
dency in cur discipline today “to overstate, to consider only one’s 
own opinion the correct one, and [to] lack concern for the other 
person’s cpinion” (p. 519). That tendency could hardly be more 
tellingly exemplified than by the report by Professors Cropper 
and Dempsey on the “State of Research in Italian Painting of the 
Seventeenth Century” in the same issue of the Art Bulletin (pp. 
494-509). They state their opinion that “the question of the [inter- 
pretation] of sources” is “the most important single issue now 
facing current work in Italian seventeenth-century art” (p. 497), 
and they conclude, apparently, that all research which does not 
address that issue “fails to face the challenge of the painters as 
expressed in their work” (p. 508). This is a view, certainly not 
widely shared, that the authors have advanced frequently and 
repetitively. Those who know their previous writings will not be 
surprised by their narrowness of interest and ungenerous regard 
for the efforts of other scholars, but these are characteristics that 
are less excusable in the context of an essay that is expected to 
survey, however critically, the thinking and accomplishments of 
colleagues in the field. It is distressing to contemplate the likely 
impression their presentation will make on scholars in other fields 
who are not intimately acquainted with current research in sei- 
cento painting, and especially on students who are exploring the 
history of art and seeking fertile areas for a career of research. 
The field. as described by Cropper and Dempsey, will surely seem 
arid to the former and uninviting to the latter. 

It is not my intention in this letter to present an alternative 
review ct the state of seicento research. I should, however, like 
to insist that the field is still vital and, while readily admitting 
that mary new questions can profitably be posed, to suggest that 
recent research, of the kind given scant or only deprecating ac- 
knowledgement by Cropper and Dempsey, is, in fact, revising 
long-held notions and opening new and fruitful avenues for study 
and for deepened historical understanding. For instance, the col- 
lective achievement in reshaping our conception of the profes- 
sional lite and interrelationships of artists in seventeenth-century 
Italy that has been effected by such monographs as Harris’ on 
Sacchi, Montagu’s on Algardi, and Spear's on Domenichino is 
most unfairly valued by the authors’ dismissive comment that we 
risk losing understanding “in the face of monographic particulars” 
(p. 503). Equally undervalued are exhibitions, especially of art 
outside Rome and Bologna, that have uncovered a diversity and 
complexity in seicento artistic culture, the exploration of which 
will likely occupy some decades of future work. Archival studies 
have noi merely assembled new “hard facts.” The redating of Cara- 
vaggio’s Contarelli Chapel paintings gave a new dimension to our 
understanding of Caravaggio. And, more recently, while Cropper 
and Dempsey, with their myopic focus on the “sources,” complain 
that seventeenth-century reports of Caravaggio’s “viciousness” 
are insufficiently appreciated, other scholars, working in archives 
and tending the now often abused business of connoisseurship, 
have illaminated with new pictures, dates, and knowledge of cul- 
tural circumstances the long-neglected late career and vision of 
Caravaggio. The authors ignore this work and, for instance, treat 


the artist's late sam? Ursula, a painting previously thought to be 
by Mattia Preti and definitively attributed to the master only in 
1980, as if itwere always part of the Caravaggio corpus (p. 499). 
They do not credit the scholars (M. Gregori, V. Pacelli, and F 
Bologna) to warem weare indebted for this and other discoveries; 
nor do they fee! obliged even to mention Keith Christiansen’s ar- 
ticle, “Caravaggio and ‘L'esempio davanti del naturale” (pub- 
lished in this jeumai fuxvi, 1986, 421-45] and winner of the 
C.A.A/s Artha Kingsley Porter Prize), which reflects a growing 
use of the poten: ia! ef technical investigation for our understand- 
ing of artists neentiens, creative methods, and related issues. 

Mest studert- cf seicento painting these days keep abreast of 
research on ths culpture, architecture, and decorative arts of the 
period. I assume Crepper and Dempsey do, too, although one 
wonders abou + discussion of such issues as the seventeenth-cen- 
tury concepts efwriginality, artistic genius, and of rhetorical tech- 
niques in whieh there is no mention of Bernini and recent liter- 
ature on him. Seholars today have also been sensitized to the 
special claims mace by local artistic traditions in Italy, Naples 
emerging as ar. enormously fruitful area for study; most, too, I 
believe, havexcome testhink of settecento art, much of it generated 
from the same ze tural complex as the art of the previous century, 
as be:ng withia che curview of their research interests. It is my 
understanding that the-ed:tor of this journal, in soliciting state of 
research repor s allowed the authors great latitude in defining 
the limits of their subject matter. The fact that Cropper and 
Dempsey restrict :keie essay, like their personal interests, to paint- 
ing, mainly im Fome and Bologna, in the seventeenth century, 
demonstrates: dearty that they are not satisfactory guides to to- 
day's research >x: leaders toward tomorrow’s. 

































DONALD POSNER 

lastitute of Fine Arts, New York University 
1 East 78th Street 

New York, NY 10021 


Reply 

In the Marck, 1986 issue of the Art Bulletin Richard Spear as 
editor wrote ef ks distress that more than five to one of the sub- 
missicns he recerzed were not worthy of publication “because 
they are wantirg in substantive art-historical contribution”; and 
that, moreover “too often, questions of historical consequence 
are not even poss.’ Fle found in this the clearest indication of a 
problem in the rte/lectual health of American art history, and it 
was in partial response to this state of affairs that he commis- 
sioned the serie: af articles of which ours is a part, the aim being 
to provide a “artical overview of representative new writings” 
(our italics) anc 3 stimulate thinking. 

In the letters from Ef, Diane Russell and Donald Posner Pro- 
fessor Spear now nas his own response. It is not thinking that has 
been stimulated. sui rather loathing and a desire to suppress dif- 
ferent ideas. Spear aimself states in his reply to Dr. Russell that 
as a rule letters are not published if they do not respond to issues 
in a substantive way: and he also states in his instructions to 
respondents tc let: ers that anything that might be considered rude 
must be avcided, the purpose of such exchanges being to maxi- 
mize discussion œ the issues. However, the issues raised in both 
letters are persone i, not substantive, and offensively stated. It is 
the writers whc aave been attacked who have been made the 
issue, rather than wha? they wrote, and since the letters will be 
published, it is erfortunately necessary to respond. 

The most seriets charge in Dr. Russell’s letter is her insinuation 
against Spear's aregrify as editor. We therefore must acquiesce 
to his view that the only purpose to be served in publishing it is 
to allow him to restate and clarify his policy in commissioning 
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the articles. We would add that we are especially qualified to 
testify to his editorial fairness, since in our essay we took specific 
issue with several arguments advanced in his fine book on Do- 
menichino. Much as we might wish to come to the defense of 
ourselves and our other colleagues, there is nothing of substance 
in Russell's letter to answer. 

Donald Posner's letter is simply awful, and we cannot com- 
prehend either his reasons for writing it or Professor Spear’s for 
publishing it. Professor Posner seems unable to grasp that it is 
possible for us to admire books like Spear's while questioning 
particular interpretations and while raising questions about the 
limitations of the monograph as a genre. He states that he does 
not intend to give an alternative view, but instead attacks our 
intellects and characters (which he treats as interchangeable) and 
casts doubts upon our competence. He calls our work in general 
repetitive and unfair, and he characterizes us personally as having 
narrow interests, a myopic focus, and an “ungenerous regard” for 
the work of others. He finds it distressing to contemplate the 
impression our essay might make on scholars outside the field, 
as well as upon students at an early stage in their careers. His 
letter, it would seem, was written to assure them that the field 
really is vital, and he appends the censorious caveat that we are 
“not satisfactory guides to today’s research or leaders toward to- 
morrow’s.” We leave it to Professor Spear to draw his own con- 
clusions about the causes for his concern about the intellectual 
health of American art history, and its ability to deal with ques- 
tions of substantive and historical consequence. 

It is indeed, as we wrote in our essay, “our opinion that the 
most important single issue now facing current work [is] the ques- 
tion of the sources,” and we supported this judgment by citing a 
great deal of work presently being done. Whether we agreed or 
disagreed with the opinions of others, the very fact that we took 
them into account in making our case indicates not only that we 
respect and take them seriously but also that we take our subject 
seriously. Professor Posner prefers distortion, quoting from p. 497 
of our essay the opinion given above (not indicating that we said 
it was our opinion, so that it seems an ex cathedra statement), 
and completing it with a conclusion from p. 508 (eleven pages 
later!), writing that “they conclude, apparently, that all research 
which does not address that issue ‘fails to face the challenge of 
the painters as expressed in their work.” This so malevolently 
twists our argument (the disingenuous “apparently” is a master- 
stroke) that we can only refer readers to the relevant paragraph 
on p. 508, where they will see that what we find missing from 
the study of 17th-century Italian painting is historical criticism 
that is interpretive in a fundamental way. We suggested that the 
achievement of such interpretation (which requires connoisseur- 
ship, documentary and textual analysis, iconographical knowl- 
edge, and much else) will entail intense and simultaneous scrutiny 
of the works of art and the early accounts of them. Our concern 
with the problem of criticism in relation to history should hardly 
seem strange to scholars working in other fields (many of whom 
are now focusing on the “new historicism” in response to decon- 
struction), nor should it indicate a lack of vitality. What may seem 
odd is the assurance that there is no serious concern for such issues 
in our field, and that our attempt to raise them has aroused such 
anger. 

It is scarcely news that in recent years there has been evident 
among art historians generally both anxiety and a desire to reach 
out to new methods and towards our adjacent disciplines, and 
ours was not the only essay in the series to point this out. Pro- 
fessor Posner resists giving recognition to any such outward 
movement, not only in its present but also in its past forms, and 
it was to just such resistance that we referred when we spoke of 
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the long-outdated and vacuous battles between the connoisseur 
(surely not “often abused,” despite Posner's defensiveness, and 
certainly not by us) and the iconographer, or the expert and the 
cultural historian. In his notion of a kind of Fortress Art History, 
isolated and hostile to alien ideas, he imagines us indifferent to 
connoisseurship and contemptuous of the kind of hard, factual 
work that is represented in Spear’s monograph on Domenichino, 
Harris’ on Sacchi, and Montagu's on Algardi. Yet we feel these 
works are classics of their kind, written by scholars whose life- 
long work we hold in the highest regard. As the old Wolffl:nian 
paradigms have gradually become undermined by the new evi- 
dence they have brought to bear (we cited Harris’ and Montagu's 
discomfort with “classic” and “baroque”), the need for a new sty- 
listic and historical discourse has become all the more pressing, 
and we argued that it is the absence of this discourse, and certainly 
not the contributions of our colleagues, that threatens loss cf un- 
derstanding (p. 503). 

Nor do we scorn Mina Gregori’s attribution of Caravaggio’s 
Saint Ursula, or Keith Christiansen’s deservedly prize-winning 
technical study of the same artist. Our assignment, however, was 
not to compile a bibliographic survey and award new prizes. The 
assertion that we were “expected to survey, however critically, 
the thinking and accomplishment of colleagues in the field” is 
Professor Posner's invention. Our purpose was to write an état 
de la question, assessing where the field now stands intellectually, 
and to examine the questions and assumptions underlying some 
of the best recent work. When we chose the Saint Ursula to make 
a point about the basis for psychological interpretations recently 
put forward by serious scholars like Réttgen and Hibbard we did 
not expect to have it insinuated that we neither knew nor honored 
the scholars responsible for its present attribution. 

The claim that we undervalue exhibitions is puzzling, given our 
collaboration in a number of them, including the Caravaggio and 
the Emilian exhibitions, and the forthcoming exhibitions on Guido 
Reni and Pietro Testa; and especially given that in our essay we 
expressed our desire for more enlightened exhibitions and our 
concern that debates over blockbusters might threaten future sim- 
ilar ventures (and we note that in his review of the Sarto exhi- 
bition [Burlington Magazine, cxx1x, 1987, 498] John Shearman 
has stated his view that paintings should never travel, no matter 
how worthy the reason, an opinion we respect as highly as we 
disagree with it). The thrust of the attack on our imagined de- 
valuation of exhibitions, however, is again that we equally de- 
value connoisseurship and the labor of gathering new facts. 

Quite by chance, in the same number of the Art Bulletin in 
which our essay appeared, A. Richard Turner made the same point 
we did about the notion of history as “facts” (not so much a novel 
perception on his part or ours as it is a matter of elementary 
historical literacy). Turner also quoted Ranke and pointed out 
that it has long been acknowledged that his conception of wie es 
eigentlich gewesen is largely a chimera, and because this is so it 
is we who must conceptualize and give shape to the experience 
of the past as recorded in its art and in the written accounts of 
it. In so doing we inevitably bring our own experiences and con- 
cerns to bear, and no matter how objective we think we might 
be, an unexamined notion of a truly ‘scientific’ history is the 
biggest illusion of all. This does not mean, as Professor Posner 
supposes, that we think facts are unimportant or that we are in- 
different to the obligation to add to the store of specific data. This 
indeed is why we published for the first time the text of the portion 
of Annibale Carracci's letter copied out by Malvasia in his notes; 
this is why in our own writings we have published new docu- 
ments, new manuscript materials, new attributions, and new 
dates; and this is why we wrote in our essay that monographs, 


catalogues, and enlightened exhibitions are “the life blood of our 
field," providing “reliable benchmarks for connoisseurship, as well 
as the illustrative and raw material expected in such publications 
today.” 

But the accumulation of new data is not an end in itself, and, 
as we argued in our essay, it only sharpens the need for new ques- 
tions and more comprehensive interpretations. Professor Posner's 
misrepresentation of our position on this point is really quite in- 
supportabie, and indeed gives the lie to the respect he claims for 
facts. We would maintain that it really does make a difference 
whether the letters published by Malvasia prove that Annibale 
had been to Parma and Venice before he dated his Crucifixion in 
1583 (whieh Bodmer found “unthinkable” without an experience 
of Titian). If Posner were genuinely interested in the importance 
of facts, and in making a substantive criticism of our essay, he 
might have challenged us on this point, or on our interpretation 
of the larger issue of Malvasia’s reliability, or on our even larger 
claim that-we need more sophisticated means of philological, rhe- 
torical, historical, and linguistic analysis than we presently pos- 
sess for evaluating and understanding the 17th-century sources 
upon which we must all depend. It is true that we have made this 
claim before, each time, as in our essay, bringing forth some new 
piece of evidence or interpretation. The vituperative reaction this 
has provexed from Posner and Russell makes it clear that it will 
have to be made again. 

Professar Posner is not, of course, really concerned to make 
sure that outstanding articles and books are put in the way of 
students imside and outside the field. There are perfectly good 
bibliographical tools for that. He is more interested in making 
innuendos about our intentions and credentials, as his final par- 
agraph makes clear. He wonders whether we really do keep abreast 
of research in media other than painting; he notes that others have 
become “sensitized” to the special claims of local traditions, but 
because we draw our examples from Rome and Bologna perhaps 
we have aot; “most” scholars consider settecento art within the 
“purview of their research interests,” but we fail to mention it so 
perhaps we don't. We might have exemplified many of the prin- 
cipal points we made by substituting Naples for Rome and Bo- 
logna, and De Dominici for Bellori and Malvasia; but this could 
have seeraed eccentric, given that, broadly speaking, the history 
of Neapolitan painting begins with Caravaggio and reaches ma- 
turity with the Bolognese. Or we might have made the same points 
with exaraples drawn from work on Bernini or Borromini, though 
we were given to believe (as we suspect the other authors of essays 
in the series also were, architecture being scarcely mentioned by 
any of them) that the essay on the State of Research in Archi- 
tecture hzs been entrusted to someone else. But rather than place 
ourselves in the undignified position of demonstrating to Profes- 
sor Posner's satisfaction that we do know our field, we would 
only observe that his idle speculations derive from his misrepre- 
sentation of Spear’s purpose in commissioning the series. 

For noae of this is to the point. Rather than reading our essay 
in the spirit in which it was written, as a discussion of the present 
state of issues that have repeatedly been discussed by serious 
scholars :n Europe and the United States over the past century, 
and that still seem vital to us, Professor Posner rejects critical 
thinking about the material of art and its history, and suggests 
that its efect may even be dangerous to the field. This amounts 
to a rejection of the very concept of art history itself. He finds 
the reading of critical and historical texts an arid pursuit, and his 
misreading of our essay suggests why. We do not recognize or 
acknowledge the essay we wrote in Posner's caricature of it, and 
must dissent from Richard Spear’s decision to publish what 
amounts to nothing more than a personal attack. Posner's re- 


sponse does, how=ser, lerd support to Professor Spear’s original 

observation that there isa need to demonstrate that the Art Bul- 

letin, on whose ed | coard Professor Posner serves, is indeed 

receptive to debateand encourages discussion of questions of crit- 
ical and historical somsegmence. 

EBIZABETH CROPPER AND CHARLES DEMPSEY 

The Johns Hopkins Usiversity 

Baltimore, N.D 21218 








Joseph Drilling 
The popularity ot '»sepi.as carpenter-provider for Mary and Je- 
sus was discussed Ey Cynthia Hahn last year (Lxvin, 1986, 54- 
66) in relation to Campir s Mérode Triptych and other examples 
of 15Sth-century am anc Eterature. In Campin’s painting, Joseph 
is representedin te righ: wing seated amid an array of carpenter's 
tools, pieces of wei, aad handmade wooden objects. The oft 
discussed winepres: straimer, or firescreen (the latter suggested by 
Hahn), which Josegk deids, appears to have a visual correlative 
in an unpublishecl.amor.ymous 15th-century Flemish panel paint- 
ing in the Museo © orrez. Venice (Figs. 1, 2). 

There, on the verso of an Annunciation, which is reoresented 
across two small pamels. Joseph is shown drilling holes into a thick 
block of wood that already bears three holes. It is smal and rec- 
tangular and looks very much like the top of the footsteol below 
Joseph's feet in the wtérade Triptych and generally like the block 
Joseph drills there im neuch the same manner. In the painting in 
Venice, Joseph's swn ard cape are red, the hood is black, and 
his head is bald. im Campin’s painting the only correspondence 
is Joseph's red sleeves. Ir the Correr panel, an unidentified male 
figure is seated ret tc Joseph on the other side of a column in 
another niche. He wears.a green robe and what appears to be a 
fur hat, and he foes through the pages of a book. 

Although the sc feres are represented on separate panels 
that are now exh ted site by side, it is possible that ‘hey were 
originally displave: seperately. Based on a physical examination 
(materials, panel edges. remains of the old frame, paint zaps), Dr. 
Giandomenico Reanane:!., Director of the Civici Musei Veneziani 
d'Arte e di Storia, concludes that the two panels may have been 
conceived as separate panels that were parts of a structure that 
could open. The archi ral settings, which appear correct only 
when viewed frowa bela: according to Dr. Romanelî, suggest 
that the work, pow: bly an altarpiece, was originally placed above 
eye level. 

Be that as it mey. the modest panel with Joseph links the An- 
nunciation with eph tae carpenter. as in the center panel of the 
triptych at tre Cw sters. Although the object Joseph drils in each 
painting is slight. «ent in shape, both of course are linked 
to carpentry, whic is, perhaps, more to the point than their spe- 
cific identificaticr: [a etter case, historians of Northern art may 
now acd this smal pairing in Venice to their considerations of 
the issue-of the “wirepr-ss” and the Mérode Triptych. 

ALISON STEWART 

Ge-ty Center 

for the History of Art 
and the Fumanities 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
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Gerard David's House 


I was interested to read “New Documents Concerning Gerard 
David” by Hans van Miegroei in the March issue (xix, 33-44). 
It was A. Maertens (Onze Lieve Vrouw van de Potterie Brugge, 
Bruges, 1937, 276 and n. 6) who brought to light some of these 
payments by Gerard David and also ascertained that they dated 
back to 1501. No entirely unknown facts on the subject actually 
have been brought to light, and thus to argue that a third of all 
known documents concerning Gerard David have been discov- 
ered is going rather too far, especially because we are dealing only 
with an annually recurring payment. Publicatior of these docu- 
ments in full is nevertheless of interest as regards the mysterious 
Antheunis Huyghe who lived in the same house as David. How- 
ever, I disagree entirely with the interpretation of these documents. 

From the receipts, it is seen that, on the house that Gerard 
David occupied from 1494 on, an annual return of four deniers 
and one obole Parisis was due to the Potterie Hospital. David 
split this return with Antheunis Huyghe. From 1514 on the obole, 
which was worth half a denier, was no longer charged and the 
return was rounded off to four deniers. Payments were made spas- 
modically — up to 1517, three to five years in arrears, and after 
that they date each year. At first sight, therefore, it would appear 
that Gerard David was not able to rid himself of his debts until 
1517. But what exactly are we to understand by four deniers “Par- 
isis” at that time? The denier was — with the exception of the 
obole — the smallest unit of currency. There were 240 deniers in 
a pound. “Parisis” was a value representing cne-twelfth of a 
“Flemish” coin (a groat). What can be surmised is borne out by 
economic comparisons: the annual return on Gerard David's house 
must have been a minimal amount, completely devoid of any real 
value. 

On the basis of prices stated in Documenten voor de geschie- 
denis van prijzen en lonen in Vlaanderen en Bratant, ed. C. Ver- 
linden, 2 vols., Bruges, 1965 (State University of Ghent, published 
by the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy, No. 136), kindly sup- 
plied to me by André Vandewalle, Head Archivist of the City of 
Bruges, the following findings are arrived at. In 1483-84 the price 
of 1 “hoet” of wheat averaged 59 Flemish groats (or deniers) (1 
hoet = approx. 170 liters), and the price of 1 “wage” of butter 
276 Flemish groats (1 wage = 83.5 kg.). In 1499-1500 the wage 
of an unskilled laborer amounted to five Flemisk groats per day. 
Converted into Parisis values, therefore, the price of wheat was 
about four deniers per liter, the price of butter about forty deniers 
per kilogram, and the wage of an unskilled labcrer sixty deniers 
per day. Gerard David’s annual debt was thus the equivalent of 
one liter of wheat or one hundred grams of butter or a full half- 
hour's jobbing by an unskilled laborer. This, moreover, was the 
trifling amount he split with Antheunis Huyghe! I myself had until 
recently a similar, although still smaller, debt on my house in 
Bruges because in the past century a street ran :hrough the site. 
I owed the City of Bruges a “cijnspacht” (land tax) of five Belgian 
francs every five years, which admittedly I was often late in pay- 
ing. The unpunctuality of Gerard David's payments can therefore 
hardly be attributed to a perilous financial situation. Indeed, any- 
body who as a foreigner wanted to set up in Bruges to carry on 
the profession of painter could not afford to be impecunious. In 
1484 Gerard David purchased his freemastership for six pounds, 
or 1440 deniers (groats), which was the price of more than four 
thousand liters of wheat! This proved worthwhile. however, for 
substantial commissions were soon forthcoming. In 1487-88 he 
was paid an advance of four pounds on an important painting 
commissioned by the municipality. By then he was already in the 
governing body of the painters’ corporation. He thus enjoyed a 
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1 Flemish 15th century, Annunciation. Venice, Museo Correr, 
Inv. I, 170 (photo: museum) 


high status from his earliest days in Bruges. In all probability it 
was precisely the ridiculously small amount of the return that 
accounted for such slovenly, belated payment (or collection). It 
may be that the collector from 1517 onwards was more punctual 
than his predecessors. It is noteworthy that thenceforward not 
only the hospital collector but also the hospital Father Superior 
(Brother Pieter Janszeune Clais) shouldered his responsibilities in 
keeping the accounts. To contend that Gerard David may have 
traveled to Italy on these payments is naturally irrelevant in this 
context. 

A final point. Gerard David’s house stood “across the Flem- 
ingbridge,” i.e., in what is now Sint-Jorisstraat, on the east side 
of the street. It must be borne in mind that this house was in the 
same street and on the same side as the house in which Hans 
Memling lived. Memling died in 1494, the year in which Gerard 
David evidently settled in the neighborhood. Was this a delib- 
erately selected location, with an eye to the commercial advantage 
in filling the vacuum that had been left? 

H.J. van Miegroet is right in believing that Gerard David had 
his atelier in this house. But this does not mean that the explicit 
reference in 1522 to a house in the Dyver as the painter's property 
(see R.A. Parmentier, in Belgisch Tijdschrift voor Qudheidkunde 
en Kunstgeschiedenis, x11, 1942, 17) can be called into question. 


p 


2 Flemish 15th century, Saint Joseph and a Male Saint (reverse 
of Fig. 1). Venice, Museo Correr (photo: museum) 


The fact that Gerard David lived in the Dyver while his atelier 

was in Sint-Jorisstraat explains why he was buried in the Church 
of Our Lady and not in the St. Giles’s Church. 

DIRK DE VOS 

Directie van de Stedelijke Musea 

Stad Brugge 

Dyver 12 

8000 Bruges, Belgium 


Reply 

Some of the questions raised concerning my newly discovered 
documeats illustrate a peculiar situation, in which one and the 
same observation may result in differert conclusions. Similar di- 
lemmas. odd though it may sound, have been far from exceptional 
in archival research. 

To argue that no entirely unknown facts have been brought to 
light is actually incorrect. Before the publication of my article and 
the hitherto unpublished documents, it was unknown that David 
operated an atelier across the Flemingbridge at the east side of the 
street in Bruges as early as 1494, that it remained operative there 
until 1524, that the atelier was taken over by Joos Wachtenpert 
after David's death, and that the mysterious Antheunis Huyghe 


was associatec wih [~.vid for at least fifteen years. Ir addition, 
crucial data w2==dd=1 to the biography of Gerard Ioyet, who 
was one of fhe most pominent Burgundian goldsmitks. 

As I clearîy nd -atel in the discussion of my findinzs, not the 
amount, but te --resularities and gaps in David's payments 
caught my atfeaten. The monetary caveats of these payments 
were already exalaine<to me by Professor Dr. Antoine de Schry- 
ver, Ordinazivs. Œ th= Chair of Methodology and Specialist in 
Paleography az -t= Uneversity cf Ghent, prior to the publication 
of my article. D-=eg_=ntly, the.responsibility for the interpre- 
tation is entrer nine. I agree with my Bruges colleague that the 
amount of Darts ye_rly. payment was indeed very small — a 
well-known fæ 0 ar» specialist of 15th-century Flemish docu- 
ments — and 4a cauii.on should be introduced, especially when 
establishing a rel_-ior hip with the completion of the Judgment 
of Cambyses in1-=8, =nd David's activity in Antwerp=after 1515. 
Yet, the unpuratalit= of David's payments does not necessarily 
imply that h ze lecar was not punctual. Suffice it to take a 
closer look af th= pasments of 1499-1500 (Documert 1), men- 
tioning that Gera Dsvid and Antheunis Huyghe paic two schel- 
lingen ten gerier for the arrears on their returns fo- the years 
1494, 1495, 125_ 2462, and 1498. This sum does not equal five 
times 4.5 d. ~2%.5 d, but 34 d. instead, which is Elmost 7 d. 
annually. Coc =be that David and Huyghe were penalized for 
belated paymeris or was this a mistake of an absent-minded col- 
lector? For the tme seing, one can only guess abort the true 
meaning of sum pecwiarities and the problem deserves further 
study. 

David's trig :c Ita} is an old controversy in whih the dis- 
cussion of taeFc--eri= documents is not irrelevant, brt of minor 
importance. Iti., howrver, a rule of good science that ene collects 
as much daza æ sossble and then proposes a possib e explana- 
tion. After a Eos0ug-Zoing study of the literature ard the com- 
plete corpus cf origirz1 documents concerning Gerard David, it 
became clear c =2 tat the period between 1503 and 1507 was 
not recorded > =ny document whatsoever. An old inscription 
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“1506” was painted on the frame of the so-called Cervara Altar- 
piece and related in 1790 by Don Giuseppe Spinola, dean of the 
Abbey of Cervara. In addition, David became a member of the 
Noble Brotherhood of Our Lady of the Dry Tree in 1507, a clear 
indication of his rising social prestige. The tozality of this cir- 
cumstantial evidence had to be viewed in combination with the 
absence of payments to the Potterie between 1502 and 1507. Again, 
the logic of my argument was not based on the amount but on 
the modality of David’s payment. If, for instance, David had paid 
his returns to the Hospital of the Potterie in 1505 and in 1506, 
one would have had a strong argument to doubt the hypothesis 
of this trip to Italy altogether. At present, however, the Potterie 
documents, combined with the other evidence, including not dis- 
cussed stylistic data, allow the assumption — or at least do not 
contradict it — that David was traveling somet:me between 1503 
and 1507, and might have been in Italy in 1506, which, in my 
mind, is quite plausible. 

The suggestion that David may have choser: the same neigh- 
borhcod as Memling for commercial purposes, already noted by 
James Weale, is indeed an interesting one, as is the remark con- 
cerning David’s dwelling on the Dyver, which explains his burial 
in the Onze Lieve Vrouwekerk. I value Dirk de Vos's comments 
very much and shall not fail to include them ir. my forthcoming 
book on Gerard David. 

HANE J. VAN MIEGROET 
[Department of Art History 
University of California 

+ Santa Barbara, CA 93106] 


Correction 


In Judy Green and Paul S. Green's “Alberti’s Perspective: A Math- 
ematical Comment” in the December, 1987 issu2, the diagrams in 
figs. 1a and 1b, p. 643, were mistakenly transposed in production. 
The captions are correct as printed. 


-Book Reviews 


EDWIN L. WADE, ed., The Arts of the North American In- 
dian: Native Traditions in Evolution, coordinating ed., 
Carol Haralson, New York and Tulsa, Hudson Hills Press 
in assoc. with the Philbrook Art Center, 1986. Pp. 324; 67 
color ills., 211 black-and-white ills. $50 


Edwin L. Wade originally conceived The Arts of the North Amer- 
ican Indian to accompany an exhibition of Native American art 
that was intended primarily for a tour of Europe. Because bf pro- 
hibitive insurance costs, however, the exhibition never took place.! 
The book, nonetheless, retains Wade's original conception: a col- 
lection of essays organized into seven sections, titled “Meaning,” 
“Tradition,” “Aesthetics,” “Quality,” “Individuality,” “Contro- 
versy,” and “The Future.” There are two essays in each section, 
the first a theoretical view of the topic, the second a case study. 
The topics were assigned to fourteen contributors, including five 
museum curators, a museum director (whose degree is in modern 
art history), a museum research coordinator, a magazine con- 
sultant, an anthropologist, a sociologist, a lawyer, a writer, a pro- 
fessor of art history, and an American Studies scholar.” 

The intention of the volume, as Wade states in the Introduction, 
is “to explore the aesthetic phenomena of American Indian art 
. . + as humanists concerned with aesthetic experience and human 
expressive potential” (p. 16). The book is oversize, full of attrac- 
tive and interesting pictures — sixty-seven in color — witha very 
effective layout. It is a visual pleasure. Some of the essays are 
noteworthy and valuable, but the primary question that rust be 
asked about this elegant volume is why only two art historians 
(Marvin Cohodas and Evan M. Maurer) are included in such an 
ambitious study of Native American art. Further, why does it 
seem that the other authors have made little attempt to acquaint 
themselves with the work of Native American and other non- 
Western art historians? Since a good survey of Native American 
art history has yet to appear, the usefulness of the book as a text 
must also be assessed: despite some strengths, this volure will 
pose some special problems for art history students. 

There are some noteworthy articles in the collection. Cohodas’ 
fresh perspective on “Washoe Innovators and Their Patrons” 
stands out as novel and well written. He delineates a “tracition” 
created by white dealers. J.C.H. King in “Tradition in Native 
American Art” astutely questions the whole concept of tradition 
as it has been used by Euroamericans. Traditional art, King ar- 
gues, has been too often defined as that collected around the turn 
of the 20th century when Native American art and culture were 
in a state of constant flux. On the other hand, he notes tnat to 
call “traditional” only the art of the precontact period is “ta view 
it not only outside the ideal whole of a precontact culture, but 
also outside the general context in which the art objects were used” 
(pp. 71-72). Clearly, the whole issue of what is to be cons:dered 
“traditional” art for Native America needs to be reexamined. 

The articles by Wade (“Straddling the Cultural Fence: The Con- 
flict for Ethnic Artists Within Pueblo Societies”) and Jemake 
Highwater (Controversy in Native American Art”) are both 
thoughtful contributions in the area of cultural convergence and 
conflict. Highwater considers the situation of the modern Native 


1 Background information from Marvin Cohodas, personal communi- 
cation, 1987. 

2 Before the final versions of the essays were produced, a small sympo- 
sium, designed apparently as a trial discussion by the authors of the ar- 
ticles, was held in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, in 1982. 


Americcn artist who must reconcile adherence “to so-called tribal 
values, as distinct from the values of noa-Indians” (p. 223). Wade 
explore: two powerful areas of conflict sor the artist in the South- 
west: a Pueblo concern that man’s relat on with the supernatural 
might k= disturbed when artists depict the sacred (for example, 
Kachine performances, masks, and costames) in secula- contexts. 
Second, he examines the way in which the “superstar image” — 
accorde some Pueblo artists by the whi e community — conflicts 
with the traditional ideal of the “good man” (p. 246). 

The efectiveness of individual essays, however, is hampered 
by the book's organiziation. Wade's seven categories imply that 
concept: like tradition, aesthetics, and irclividuality are easily iso- 
lated. E~en if we accept their validity for Native American Art, 
such corcepts are always meshed and tne compartmentalization 
mires tod many of the authors in tortured prose. Articles or por- 
tions of articles appear to be shoehorned into inappropriate cat- 
egories. _t is rarely clear why an article is placed under a particular 
heading This is especially true of the “case studies.” Some, such 
as Gloria A. Young’s “Aesthetic Archiv2s: The Visual Language 
of Plain- Ledger Art” (placed under “Meaning”) or B:ll -Holm’s 
“The Dancing Headdress Frontlet: Aesthetic Context on the 
Northwest Coast” (included with “Aestketics”), seem at the same 
time to ke interchangeable and possible candidates for completely 
different sections, such as “Tradition,” “Quality,” or “Individu- 
ality.” Holm, at the conclusion of his article, asserts that he has 
given usthe “true setting of the headdress frontlet” (p. 140), but 
this “setting” does not encompass aesthefics. Rennard Strickland's 
dialogue “Tall Visitor at the Indian Gellery; or, The Future of 
Native American Art,” despite its title, would seem to have more 
to do wrh the past and present than with “The Future,” where it 
appears. 

Strickand has the characters in his dizlogue ask: “Why do an- 
thropolcgists and Indian specialists, and not art historians and 
critics, write about Indian art?” (p. 299)- And again, “I want real 
art critics and historians to look at us [Mative American artists], 
not dingpat anthros arid Boy Scout hobbyists” (p. 305). These 
words irzlicate the recent reversal of ear ier sentiments about art 
history. Historically, anthropologists aften systemat.cally ex- 
cluded a: t-historical contributions. If, hcwever, Strickland's feel- 
ings were shared among his collaborators one again worders why 
only twe art historians were included in the project. By now there 
are manz art historians working on a wide range of studies. 

At ancther level, the predominance o- anthropology need not 
have cased a problem, since much of the best art history in the 
field has seen done by anthropologists. The difficulty is that sev- 
eral of tke essayists seem oblivious to the recent and corsiderable 
contribuions that art historians have made to Native American 
art studi=s, and they ignore the general-y recognized usefulness 
of intercisciplinary synthesis: specifically, how anthropology 
(and/or erchaeology) and art history can provide complamentary 
informat-on on Native American art. Theattitudes of severa! con- 
tributors. toward art history and art hiscorians are indeed enig- 
matic. Wade, in a bewildering statement in the Introduztion, in- 
forms us that the contributors to the velume intend to look at 
Native American art as humanists, not as “art historians labo- 
riously caarting design elements” (p. 16). If historians of Native 
Americar. art ever did chart design elements, they appear to have 
abandon-~d such pursuits at about the sarre time that they stopped 
questioning whether this material was, in fact, art. In this same 
vein, it would be illuminating to know wno Wolfgang Haberland 
had in mend when he wrote that “art hissorians . . . pramote the 
idea that nonliterate peoples have no true art” (p. 120%, or that 
“our mañ obligation is . . . to convince art historians that the 
art of abcriginal North American peoplesis ‘Art with a capital A’” 


(p. 131). This ccs-disiplinary polemic is more silly than omi- 
nous these dzy. Set te my mind it shows an apparent lack of 
familiarity —o 2erhap. worse, a devaluation — of fifteen years’ 
work by Natv- Amer.-.an art historians. This is a serious flaw 
in so ambitious a ok 

The book “o-ts-s in other ways on issues that are long out- 
dated. It is dscre-tine in the 1980s to encounter a subheading 
“Indian Art?’ (p.2-) an= rehashings, in various places, of wizened 
debates leadimgte 2ass_rances that Indians did indeed have “aes- 
thetic standards” Eis sartling to see scholars of Native American 
culture wrestling with questions that most art historians in the 
area would regerd=s m=ot: Is Native American art, art? (William 
Sturtevant, “TheMear=#gs of Native American Art”). How is art 
distinguished fexr art=act for craft)? (Sturtevant; Maurer, “De- 
termining Qua_ty an Native American Art”). Can utilitarian ob- 
jects be art? “Fao lare, “Aesthetics in Native American Art”). 
Is there art toz ass =ke? (Sturtevant; Haberland). What is a 
professional arist (Cristian Feest, “Sculptural Arts of Native 
America”). Caz >z shc ld European categories and values be ap- 
plied to Nat-ve American art? iHaberland; Sturtevant). In this 
day and tim2, cc=s a-yone still doubt that attempts to define 
beauty or aesthe i= mest take into account whose standards are 
being applied? It = by now clear that Native Americans do and 
did produce ar: -kat issophisticated and/or vital even though it 
is not the same as ‘ou’ art and cannot be considered under the 
same categories. 

Cohodas 5 one of Me few authors represented who accepts 
Native Ame-i@n art =n its own terms and therefore, working 
from a firm 2S5_ can deal with new ideas. John Anson Warner 
(“The Individua: # Nazive American Art: A Sociological View”) 
ventures some re ccacepts toward a deeper understanding of 
non-Westerr art Je agues that objects are valued (i.e., they are 
works of arf) 2ecause 1) they do what they are designed to do 
(that is, they 7 cra; (= they teach; and (3) they serve as a focus 
for identity. L=-ctturstely he does not pursue these important 
issues. If he nel 2erh=os he could have counterbalanced the an- 
achronistic characéer c- the positions noted earlier, and elsewhere 
throughout :h- 520k. .n one place, for example, Mesoamerican 
art is used as a standard of “brilliance” (p. 163). We are asked to 

- accept the efhaccentrà proposizion that European iron tools led 
to a “rise in teErscal + uality” (pp. 160, 163, 168) and that art is 
such partly becacse i has “a value in the art marketplace” (p. 
51), a positior -t=t pesits the white world of commerce as the 
definer of excelb-=e. 

In sum, the owerrizng problem with this volume is the ex- 
tremely unevea qualit. of the contributions. Several articles (e.g., 

` those of Wa-ner and “sung) seem overextended, while some cat- 
egories of ma-i] ar= discussed again and again: Plains ledger 
paintings, a-gilt=e camming. Navaho blankets, and the Martinez 
of San Ildeforse. The problems could have been reduced with 
careful editing, end = summary chapter would have been ex- 
tremely helpfel Due o the breadth of the concepts under dis- 
cussion and tLe «verse backgrounds of the contributors, there 
are inevitab.e =cr=rad=tions and disagreements; and greater clar- 
ity could hav : 5-en alized through a frank discussion of the 
areas of ccn-erzencr and disagreement and of the relative 
strengths of tt2.a-gursents. Some of the essays and the wealth of 
illustrations paricule-ly those previously unpublished, are im- 
portant add-ti sr sto the record, but overall it is disappointing that 
so much werk ard tant could not advance us further. 

ZENA PEARLSTONE 
4206 Redwood Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90066 
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ROBIN CORMACK, Writing in Gold: Byzantine Society and 
Its Icons, Oxford, George Philip, 1985. Pp. 270; 100 black- 
and-white pls. $25 


Few fields have been so dominated by art history as the Byzantine. 
Yet art has not led easily to an understanding of Byzantine society. 
Byzantium’s art history, like its history, has been governed by 
abstract formulations that have obscured the living society behind 
the objects. Byzantinology in the 1980s has seen an effort to break 
the hold of both historical abstraction and formalist art history, 
in order to discover the living, changing society that Byzantium 
was. This effort has generated a cluster of highly polemical, syn- 
thetic surveys of Byzantine culture ostensibly addressed tc the lay 
reader but functioning, in fact, as tools for reeducating the dis- 
cipline itself. The truly introductory revisionist survey that can 
bring Byzantium to life in the classroom has yet to appear. Robin 
Cormack's Writing in Gold, offered as an elementary introduction 
to Byzantine art, attracts particular interest as a candidate for this 
role. 

Cormack poses at once the question confronting every Byzan- 
tinist who faces a classroom: “Why find out about this society?” 
(p. 9). He proposes to answer it by probing the use and function 
of art: 


The aim of this argument is to offer new insights into the way 
that the visual arts functioned in this society, and so, by anal- 
ogy, in many other societies. . . . It explores the operation of 
visual images within society, approaching art not just as an- 
other source of information somehow on a parallel with lit- 
erature, but as a means of opening up levels of understanding 
inaccessible from the study of written texts. (p. 10) 


Though promising to open up “levels of understanding inac- 
cessible from the study of written texts,” the book in fact con- 
centrates almost wholly on the latter. Each of its six chapters is 
dedicated to one or more texts (none hitherto unpublished) that 
relate or refer to the role of art in the Byzantine social environ- 
ment. They fall into engaging patterns. The first two chapters 
treat the vitae of two saints: one of ca. 613 about the contem- 
porary Anatolian holy man, Theodore of Sykeon, and one from 
the sl:ghtly later 7th century about the more legendary Demetrius 
of Thessalonike. The next two chapters follow the geographically 
shrinking empire into the capital, Constantinople, to examine the 
Iconcclastic and post-Iconoclastic periods through the vita of Saint 
Stepken the Younger, the Letter of the Oriental Patriarchs, and 
the Seventeenth Homily of Photios. The final pair of chapters 
addresses Middle Byzantine patronage: first, imperial patronage 
as seen in Michael Psellos’ account of Constantine IX Monoma- 
chos and in John II Komnenos' typikon (or charter of foundation) 
for h:s Pantocrator Monastery; and then provincial patronage as 
seen in the typikon and hermitage of the late 12th-century holy 
man, Saint Neophytos. The chapters fall not only into these dip- 
tychs but also into a bilateral symmetry as presentations of holy 
man, bishop, and emperor in the pre-Iconoclastic period balance 
presentations of bishop, emperor, and holy man in the post- 
Iconoclastic one. The whole is bracketed by the holy man, that 
variety of human being so distinctively developed in Byzantium. 

The texts are arranged to challenge current images of Byzan- 
tium. Their local range blurs the too-radical division between cap- 
ital and provinces propounded by the traditional, centralized im- 
age cf Byzantium. More pointedly significant is their chronological 
range, which avoids the extensively studied “Renaissance” eras of 
Justinian, the 10th century, and the Palaiologi, in favor of periods 
of innovation and change. A constant target of revisionists is the 
image of Byzantium as a “freeze-dried” classical culture, and Cor- 
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mack attacks this in his choice not only of texts but of pictures, 
devoting many reproductions to 19th-century drawings of Turkey 
that give a splendidly unclassical impression of the Byzantine 
physical setting. 

Most polemical of all, however, is Cormack's use of art history. 
With the two exceptions of Photios’ Virgin in the apse at Hagia 
Sophia and the murals of Saint Neophytos’ hermitage, the works 
discussed in the texts do not survive. Only a sprinkling of anal- 
ogous work figures in the book’s plates. Since the objects cited 
do not exist, the questions of their formal and iconographic char- 
acter cannot come up, permitting Cormack to concentrate instead 
on who used them, when, and under what conditions. Dismissing 
summarily the feasibility of judging the meaningfulness oz works 
from their appearances (“the ambition to reach a formal definition 
of Byzantine art is a misplaced one”; p. 251), the book turns to 
study the shape that these works fashioned for themselves in the 
fabric of their society. Art is studied through its social impact. 
No survey of Byzantine art to date has focused so firmly on the 
society that used it. 

The result is a novel book that applies the insights of cultural 
anthropology to Byzantium. Thus, the chapter on Theodore of 
Sykeon shows how Theodore becomes a focal point for special 
objects. He causes their collection: as Theodore's reputation 
grows, so does the richness of his monastery, he himself shifting 
from marble altar vessels to silver ones from Constantinople, and 
his patrons donating a golden reliquary cross and icons. He causes 
art's creation: we hear of several portraits of Theodore produced 
for ardent patrons. And perhaps most tellingly, he makes art work: 
at significant points, icons of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and John 
the Baptist intervene miraculously in Theodore’s life. Thus, Cor- 
mack says, we see how art serves as a means of conferring dis- 
tinction. Just as Theodore’s mother — when he was a child — 
had given him a gold necklace, bracelet, and belt to show his 
social distinction, so his patrons later adorn his monastery with 
progressively more opulent objects of art to show his distinction 
as a successful holy man. Moreover, since these “manufactured 
objects” are used to lend distinction to the holy, they acquire a 
significance that goes well beyond their material value. We even 
see Theodore suppress with a joke his concern that a portrait of 
himself might exercise power he can't control. When he made this 
remark, Theodore was in Constantinople, and Cormack points 
out the easy movement to and from the capital of people (like 
Theodore) and of objects (such as the silver vessels that Theodore 
not only ordered from Constantinople but returned to the capital 
for replacement when they turned out to have been made of tainted 
silver, from a harlot’s chamberpot), bespeaking a culture funda- 
mentally controlled by the metropolitan elite. 

With the more elusive Demetrius of Thessalonike, we examine 
image and cult. Of uncertain legend and without relics, Demetrius 
essentially owed his image to his cult. Bearing the costume not 
of his presumed 4th-century date but of the 5th century wken his 
cult was promulgated, his image played the role that his relics 
might have been expected to — of giving his cult sensory credi- 
bility. Endowing depicted miracles with concrete visibility, his 
image became the evidence that such miracles could happen and 
so the earnest that they could happen again, thus becoming the 
repository for his patrons’ faith and his power. His image became 
the focus of feelings so strong that the bishops of Thessaionike 
used it as a basis for the extension of their power within the city. 

The central pair of chapters treats the Iconoclasm and its after- 
math. The first focuses on what one might call image and creed, 
as the image becomes a means of declaring right belief. The chap- 
ter begins with a useful study of coin images — images outside 
what is customarily called art, illustrating their power to label 


large user groups; it then moves from the coin image to the more 
deliberztely freighted realm of psalter ilumination (for example, 
the Khludov Psalter) and panel paintings. Though subtitled “The 
Imposi€on of Change,” the chapter is mot treated as evidence of 
change; examples are simply listed. Orly with the second of the 
chapters, treating the post-Iconoclastic period and labeled “The 
Illusion: of Tradition,” are the innovatve qualities of those ex- 
amples spelled out. The second half of the 9th century, following 
Iconoclasm, is for Cormack a crucial period in the development 
not onLy of Byzantium itself but of its attitude toward change. 
The innovations of the 7th and 8th centaries were adopted at this 
time, bat not at face value as innovations. Transformed into an 
image cf the good old days, they wese presented instead as a 
return t> the empire as it had been, befo the Iconoclast emperors 
catapul-ed it into novelty and error. This Photios’ Virgin in Hagia 
Sophia “however she may have looked: however she may have 
looked -o him) was presented in his famous Seventeenth Homily 
as a reinstatement of a pre-Iconoclastic -radition, though she was 
in fact an out-and-out innovation: Haga Sophia had had no im- 
age in its apse before Iconoclasm, much less an image of the Vir- 
gin, anc the whole idea of the image as en instrument and expres- 
sion of Orthodoxy had been an invertion of the 7th and 8th 
centuries. The Virgin's cult becomes a vehicle for Cormack's ex- 
aminatien of post-Iconoclastic imagery. Here, he is concerned to 
indicate that the emergence of recurren patterns in the compo- 
sition ard arrangement of images — like the confrontation of the 
Virgin ir Glory in the apse and her Do-mition on the west wall 
of the church — constituted not a narrowing of permissible read- 
ings to :ingle, essentially iconographic, textual citations, but a 
framewcrk within which many levels of meaning and association 
could function. Certainly varying inflections of style had little 
verifiabE impact on the range of meanings that could be read in 
these coafigurations. 

Image-and emperor form the theme of the penultimate chapter, 
in whic Cormack compares the patronage of two radically dif- 
ferent men to see whether the emperor controlled his own image, 
or was Himself controlled by a suprapersonal imperial image. In 
the case of Constantine IX Monomachcs, the verbal picture of 
the man offered by Michael Psellos is aligned with the remarkable 
roster of =hurches adorned at his instigatien to yield a ruler acutely 
alert— if not to the practical requiremen’s of his office — at least 
to the responsibility for maintaining the beneficence of the im- 
perial image as both pious and philanthrcpic: beloved of God and 
loving tcward humankind. John II Komnenos' typikon for his 
Pantokretor Monastery offers a comparably clear example of phi- 
lanthrop-, leading Cormack to the conclusion that a supraper- 
sonal imperial image bent to its configuration rulers of widely 
varied ctt, channeling their patronage toa “purchase of Paradise” 
— a purchase of worldly acceptability among their citizens and 
of eventtal eternal acceptability to God 

Perhaps the most memorable of the chapters is the last, in which 
text and image for the first time truly conzerge. The subject, Saint 
Neophytos, is a holy man around whom art gathered as it had 
around Theodore of Sykeon. Saint Necohytos also wrote, and 
the them» of the chapter is a comparison bf his verbal self-expres- 
sion witt the programs of visual self-expression that he designed 
for his cel and the sanctuary and nave that adjoined it. The para- 
digmatic example is offered by the Deesis on the north wall of 
his cell, n which the hope expressed in the inscription — that 
Christ wl be merciful to Neophytos — -s in essence granted by 
the imag-, in which the holy man kneels at Christ’s feet. As in 
the imagrs of Demetrius, the visual worx becomes the response 
to the w-itten hope, a divine confirmation that would be pres- 
umptuous for any human to pronounce. The sanguine role ac- 


corded to th vine=l becomes more fulsome, Cormack notes, as 
Neophytos’ paferage prcceeds: in the bema beyond the cell, an 
image of Ne«pavtcs w-fted aloft by angels glosses — or should 
one say is gle sed =y — ar image of the Ascension of Christ; and 
in the nave ~aak, DhrSt aimself is displaced in the scene of his 
Ascension by be operinz leading to Neophytos’ retreat. This 
presentation-of [Jeoph=to- in effect as a latter-day Christ can be 
variously interme =d: æ tke expression of a hope; as the statement 
of a fact; as the cak=g of ambition beneath the apparent con- 
formity of aa er istic c-n*ention. But, as Cormack points out, it 
can only have-te 2 esunziated visually. The saint's verbal self- 
images are eraprious? Fumble. 

The stron-1y erchrosolagical bent of these analyses is useful in 
Byzantinolosy 4m:ereanchropological methods have made re- 
markably sle v Fexlwsy. Dormack makes a stimulating argument 
for their use Te avhe al is said and done, there is an element 
of frustration A t22 ef>rt to use them, as well. When confronted 
with the sta.ec apend= far his book — namely, to lay aside the 
abstraction 2f 2ar-er =story and show Byzantium itself through 
its distinctivel- s=ual-ne- sages — Cormack’s analyses emerge as 
disconcertinz|~ al strat themselves. With the exception of the fi- 
nal chapter, the I n= s-riously capitalize upon the relationship 
of texts to ther sarvi~.ng visual counterparts. The texts are iso- 
lated almos. ta-raetic=Ily from the corpus of surviving objects, 
and the coech:iens rawn from them offer scant guidance in 
making the ol'ec= sp=k Far from probing the distinctive visual 
language of Eyzentine images, the arguments tend toward the 
broadest pcss->-Exin= oz social generality, a generality that ap- 
plies to mary citer scrieties and is, moreover, strongly colored 
by moderni t =12=2cu=at5ns. For example, both Constantine IX's 
foundation of 51 George Mangana and John II's Pantocrator 
Monastery ..re presen ~d as displays of imperial philanthropy and 
piety. But ie ti: . 1 w= cen read from them as visual texts? What 
about monsst-rie fotnd d by other members of the aristocracy? 
They, too, ciss~ ph anchropy and piety; were they also expres- 
sions of the imperial Freee, or were the two emperors’ founda- 
tions distingu&ke by -omething that made them clearly imperial? 
Were imper.a_ pixy zad philar:thropy defined in the same way, 
directed to che same r-e, or addressed to the same audience by 
both emperzr:? Gorrrs ck rather suggests that this is the case, con- 
juring up s«rce-Hing zer- close to the changeless and formulaic 
image of au_o- racy escovsed by traditional Byzantinology. It may 
be that “th - <i: i=l” = Eyzantium was genuinely formulaic, re- 
vealing onl i2 Drwala and not the particulars — only the su- 
prapersona. imo-cial m;ge and not the varied inflections of its 
actual use. Arc wet t- l&t of benefactions Cormack compiles for 
Constantin -i: quite calile that compiled for John; they converge 
only in the avis: ess snc. Constantinopolitan location of the two 
monastic fe uxceion= siagled out for discussion. If these bene- 
factions are zs Cormr..ck promises, the repositories of privileged 
messages er.tri:ted oy to “the visual,” then the variations one 
sees must asc be neeairacul. It must be possible to see how uni- 
formity in sac relate =to-difference in the two emperors’ patron- 
age. As iti, Jhesmessag: read in the objects emerges as abstract 
and rather lel: wkat cciety, after all, is patronage not a pur- 
chase of some <i-d c P_radise? i 

The char tes =n holy men, built around coherent narratives, 
are less prcbEmatic. 3u_ here, too, the actual “writing in gold” 
is only scaatzy seruzed We have seen Saint Theodore, for in- 
stance, become a foce point far art, gathering it around himself, 
stimulating it sz0du=icn. making it work. But were there other 
such focal ocrt:™ Wes his role reserved to holy men in Byzan- 
tium, and “10 tepic= vas Theodore in this regard? How about 
the kind o` fraze that Theodore made work? Saint Theodore 
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lived in the era that saw the establishment of waat is commonly 
called :he icon. Cormack warns us appropriately that icon means 
simply image — any image, in any medium. Mary different kinds 
of art figure in Theodore’s vita, and many may have borne im- 
ages. We have gold belts, silver liturgical objects, and gilded re- 
liquary crosses from the late 6th century with Fgural ornament. 
Yet in the treatment of Theodore's life, it is only the single-figure, 
devotional panel — the icon so named — thet is discussed as 
figural art. Does this indicate that all images were not equal, and 
that the single-figure, devotional panel had attained a special sta- 
tus among images, after all? Cormack's observations on art in 
Theocore's biography shun such distinctions, lumping all “man- 
ufactured objects” together as “the visual,” and concluding about 
them that they make visible hierarchies of power and holiness. 
This is singularly unhelpful to an understanding of the functional 
range of the image as it appeared in varied places and roles in 
Theodore’s day. 

Rather than to the uniquely Byzantine artistic text of surviving 
6th-century objects, the insights gleaned from Theodore's biog- 
raphy are applied to the social text, which is reed in the abstract, 
ideological terms of class and power: art is governed by the elite, 
and gravitates towards points of power upheld vy that elite. This 
leaves little room for observations on the specific conditions of 
patronage encountered in the vita itself, some of which mesh nicely 
with surviving evidence. Thus the panel paintings in Theodore's 
monastery were produced not as internal commissions addressing 
the needs of the institution, but as private possessions and do- 
nations. Significantly, the themes and formats >f the few surviv- 
ing later 6th and 7th-century panel paintings (all preserved at St. 
Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai) suggest that they, too, en- 
tered the church as private ex votos. Only gradually, it seems, 
was the panel painting integrated visually and functionally into 
the decor of the church, but this process — thcugh central to the 
role of the image in Byzantium — receives no attention here. No 
Byzantinist can blame Cormack for his categorical impatience with 
stylistic analysis and attribution. But the current methodological 
repertoire of art history offers many avenues ož investigation be- 
side the formal that need to be pursued in defining the character 
of visual communication in early 7th-century 3yzantium. 

Writing in Gold, then, is both illuminating and frustrating. In 
explcring anthropological methods of relating art and social nar- 
ratives — rather than simply using art to illustrate texts — it opens 
novel, rewarding avenues of investigation. At the same time, it 
labors under certain ambiguities of stated intertion. One of these 
results from the contradictory aims of examinirg Byzantium itself 
on the one hand — why find out about this society? — and on 
the ather of examining Byzantium as represen:ative of many so- 
cieties. The book proposes simultaneously to demonstrate what 
is unique and distinctive in Byzantium and the way it privileged 
visual communication, and to demonstrate hcw Byzantium was 
in fact like all other societies in this regard. To find areas in com- 
mon between Byzantium and other societies (including our own) 
is, tc be sure, attractive as we try to extricate ourselves from the 
older image of Byzantine society as exotic anc inhumanly static. 
But this is different from defining Byzantium ver se. As a result 
of these cross-purposes in the book, argumen-s that had seemed 
inter:ded to open up vistas into Byzantium often turn out, instead, 
to be observations on societies in general, in lar guage too abstract 
to accommodate the variegated texture of specific, surviving By- 
zantine objects. 

A second ambiguity involves the familiar isswe of art or society. 
Pointing repeatedly to the bankruptcy of traditional art history, 
Cormack emphasizes that his concern is society, not art. Yet he 
proposes to enlighten us about society by showing us messages 
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that were communicated solely through visual means. To grasp 
these messages requires a knowledge of their media. The book 
itself, however, does not present or work with the visual evidence. 
Consequently, Cormack's readers must figure out for themselves 
the relationship of the author's generalizations to concrete objects. 
Because of this, readers with a knowledge of Byzantine objects 
will find the book at least as difficult as it is rewarding, while 
those without such familiarity — the book’s ostensible audience 
— will be left with very little understanding either of what com- 
prises “the visual” that survives from Byzantium, or of how to 
“read” it. 

A third ambiguity has to do with the relation of the visual and 
the verbal. Cormack claims a privileged position for “the visual” 
in Byzantium, indicating that it harbors messages inaccessible 
through verbal media. And it is these messages that he proposes 
to analyze. It may indeed be -hat the visual image was a partic- 
ularly privileged medium in Byzantium: after all, Byzantium in- 
vented the icon and named iconoclasm. But if so, paradoxically, 
Cormack has not shown us how. His concern has been not with 
the visual but the social image: the image of the emperor, the 
image of the saint, the image of the holy man. The visual is in 
no automatic sense the privileged vehicle for such messages, and 
Cormack has in fact explored the communicative means af texts 
more than those of visual objects. 

In explicating his Byzantine texts, Cormack is meticulous, of- 
fering students an excellent example of care in testing the relia- 
bility of sources. Questions of who wrote the text, why it was 
written, whether we can understand its vocabulary, and what 
condition it is in, are kept firmly in mind. A more difficult di- 
lemma is presented by the modern sources on which the book 
relies. All too many revisionist works on Byzantium have been 
drowned in footnotes and negative arguments, presented in an 
effort to explain the author's viewpoint. Cormack has foreseen 
this problem, and his book is admirably free of cumbersome 
scholarly apparatus. This very virtue becomes something of a 
drawback, though: many of Cormack’s concerns arise as re- 
sponses to specific recent publications, but neither the authcrs nor 
the publications are cited. A sclution to this dilemma might have 
been to provide brief discussions of these works in the sections 
of notes to each chapter. 

In sum, Writing in Gold enriches the methods of Byzantine art 
history but does not offer a completely resolved paradigm. It is 
the most radical and in many ways the most interesting intro- 
ductory book we have to date on society and art in Byzantium, 
and in art history classrooms, where a knowledge of the abjects 
can be supplied, it will open up many questions. But it shows 
with striking clarity that the realm of the visual poses method- 
ological problems that are legitimately its own and must be en- 
gaged directly. If we do not de so, we will remain suspended in 
abstractions. 

ANNEMARIE WEYL CARR 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, TX 75275 


RONALD LIGHTBOWN, Mantegna, with a Complete Cata- 
logue of the Paintings, Drawings, and Prints, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, and London, 
Phaidon Press, 1986. Pp. 512; 16 color ills., 276 black-and- 
white ills. $90 


Ronald Lightbown’s Mantegna is the most outstanding book since 
Kristeller's monograph of 1901 on this most important of North 
Italian painters. Previously, only Tietze-Conrat's volume of 1955 


contaired so complete a catalogue, yet Lightbown’s work is far 
more ambitious — the weightiest book on Mantegna yet. The 
casual -2ader may find it tedious at times, for it is clearly ad- 
dressed zo the specialist; the author, for example, discusses doc- 
umentary evidence at great length and describes the paintings in 
almost dinical detail. 

The text generally follows the chronology of Mantegria’s career, 
and the sixteen chapters have headings that focus on periods or 
important projects. Thus Chapter 1 is titled “Mantegna and Squar- 
cione” and Chapter 1x “Mantegna in Rome.” There is some con- 
fusion ir this method, however. For example, Chapter n, “The 
Ovetari =rescoes,” continues the earlier discussion of Squarcione 
and bears the same title as Chapter 11. Works executed in the 
same period are not always discussed in the same chapter, and, 
though tne Table of Contents lists the important works treated 
in each chapter, there is no index locating the discussion of in- 
dividua works in the text or catalogue. Drawings and prints, 
while mentioned occasionally throughout, are discussed princi- 
pally in chapters at the end of the text. Following the complete 
text are the notes, the black-and-white illustrations (the color 
plates a72 grouped in the text at p. 160), the catalogue, an ap- 
pendix ot two pages devoted to Mantegna and book illumination 
(a subjez: that might better have been integrated with the text), 
a list of ebbreviations, and the bibliography. 

The tioliography, while annotated, is “select,” and one won- 
ders if a full bibliography might not have been more appropriate 
in a wo-x aimed at the scholar. Lightbown seems to prefer the 
great scholars of the past; his bibliography is richer in references 
to old a-chival studies than recent art-historical ones. Although 
he had pre-publication knowledge of a few works appearing as 
recently zs 1985, in general, his references end about 1979. Light- 
bown's use of archival and documentary evidence is as strong as 
in his oter publications. No previously unpublished documents 
are referred to in the book and there are no complete transcrip- 
tions; however, the reader will find bits and pieces of a number 
of items rot found elsewhere in English.! From time to time Light- 
bown refers to a disputed opinion without citing its source or 
author, and now and then a footnote does not provide what is 
expected: on p. 222, for example, he states: “The inference has 
been mace that this picture was painted by Mantegna . . . to in- 
voke Se>astian’s aid.” The relevant note refers first to Light- 
bown’s own catalogue entry, then to a document in Kristeller‘s 
book that makes no such inference, and finally to three articles 
on the pague in Mantua. So we do not learn who inferred 
that the mork was Mantegna’s own effort to invoke Saiat Sebas- 
tian’s aic. 

The quality of the plates is disappointing. The color plates are 
uniformb, dull and amber, and those of works with a horizontal 
format az2 printed across the page so the book need not be turned 
in the hend, reducing their size. The black-and-white plates are 
mediocre in resolution, but since the book is larger than usual in 
format (3: x 11”), they will be useful. A bonus is the inclusion 
of a blac<and-white figure, full-page, near the beginning of each 
chapter; «Il are details not often reproduced this large. 

Lightb=wn has favored us with such a long, rich tex: that no 
review could possibly acknowledge all of his contributions or take 
issue witz all of the points that might be debated by specialists. 
In generzL his view of Mantegna falls within the mainstream of 


1 Further Cuglish translations of important Mantegna documen:s may be 
found in t~o recent works not cited by Lightbown: Creighton E. Gilbert, 
Italian Art 400-1500, Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1980; 
and Andr2 Chastel, A Chronicle of Italian High Renaissance Painting, 
Ithaca, 1933. 


contemporacy sctolary e pinion. He is conservative in the inter- 
pretation ot Martegra’s works, consistently criticizing or by- 
passing the more compexinterpretations of the symbolic content, 
especially of the a legc-ie:, but also of the religious works. At the 
same time, Ligh-sowr attributes to the master a wide knowledge 
of classical sources, ededially literary ones, which he sees man- 
ifest in Man-egrz’s re-<reations of ancient costumes and settings. 
Thus we reed oz p. 2-8 “hat the turban worn by one figure (in 
the Cybele in Lendon} s Mantegna's rendering of the mitra men- 
tioned by arciem: authors and specifically by Juvenal, as a head- 
dress of effeminete Asatics.” His accounts of the iconography of 
most cf Marteg~<'s aEarpieces are probably the best in any mon- 
ograph, anc in =ome ass the most thorough and enlightening 
in print anywhere. 

The accosnt z£ Mæ tezna’s family origins and early career is 
the fullest in thedizera are and, typical of Lightbown's approach, 
he utilizes the dccumeatsexhaustively; he also places more than 
the usual amour: of f= th in old sources such as Vasari and Scar- 
deone. On the cimer ban], not all imaginative thinking is aban- 
doned: the “irst figure ir the text illustrates a soldier from the 
Ovetari Chapel and is lakeled “Self-portrait head.” Lightbown is 
not the first to Aypo-seeze chat this and many other heads in 
various worxs azz self>o traits (he endorses the most recent such 
identification, S¢nor-ai's proposal for a grotesque face in the 
Camera picia, Wa>ugE itis cne of three such faces there). Hy- 
potheses of chis sort e e aot all convincing and ought not to be 
stated as facts. Lishttx wa also argues that Mantegna’s adoptive 
father Francescc £quaecicne had a greater importance for his de- 
velopment thar & usaly conceded. One of his arguments is 
Mantegna’s zon nued ast of the Squarcione name long after the 
litigation that feed hn rom his master, but it is not true that 
Mantegna callec kimsalf Andrea Squarcione in Tuscany in 1466 
(as Lightbown stares ce p 21). Somebody else — a scribe perhaps 
— called him thE n th: records of the Camposanto, Pisa, in 1467. 
In Florence :n 1246 A Jokrandini called him Andrea Mantegni. 

Lightbowm thervug=y :reats the frescoes of the Ovetari Chapel 
(destroyed for te mo= part in 1944), making some worthy new 
observations co~cernik g -he iconography and decorative parts. 
In matters cf de-ing, Ie ollows Paccagnini rather than Rigoni, 
considering “he b=ttor—rezister of the wall with Saint Christopher 
(bearing the tw surwvirg sections) and the Assumption to be 
the latest work, 2xecu ed ca. 1456-57.? Lightbown rightly holds 
the Saint Jarnes nette. te be Mantegna’s, but finds them lacking 
in accurate Albet.an perspective. One of them is a landscape and 
thus shows no recedirs crthogonal lines. However, the scale of 
objects in th2 di:.:ance = Orrec-ly diminished in it (a feature mis- 
takenlv tagged aerial parspective by Lightbown, a term that ought 
to be reserved fr the na_y fading of forms, not for diminution 
in scale). The other luz et e does have orthogonal lines in the pi- 
azza and architecura. fo-ms, but, due to the poor condition of 
the fresco when ast pr satczrapked, it is not possible to say if these 
met at a singe va-ishis pint. Lightbown’s conclusion that Man- 


2 G. Paccagniri, “Ctonolaiedella Cappella Ovetari,” in Atti del VI Con- 
vegno Internazionzc di Sud. sul Rinascimento, Florence, 1965, 77-85; E. 
Rigoni, L'arte «ina. ca2nen-le n Padova: Studi e documenti, Padua, 1970. 


3M. Réthlisberger. “Studi su Jacopo Bellini,” Saggi e memorie di storia 
dell'arte, 1, 1958-19 68£ 


4 Since Lightbawn= 200k west to press. several important studies on this 
subject have appeared. The reader should now consult: M. Dalai Emiliani, 
La prospettive rincscimerzale. Flcrence. 1980; Michael Kubory, The Psy- 
chology of Perspective ara R-naissance Art, Cambridge, 1986; A. Prater, 
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tegna learned linear perspective only after the execution of these 
first scenes is thus in doubt. Further, he suggests that Mantegna 
might have been influenced in adopting Albertian perspective by 
the examples of Pisanello and Jacopo Bellini, both of whom he 
credits with mastering it as early as 1441 (p. 37). But no certain 
work of Pisanello’s ever has Albertian perspective; the Tourna- 
ment fresco at Mantua, contemporary with the Ovetari Chapel, 
does not have a correctly diminished landscape or a use of or- 
thogonal lines. Jacopo Bellini's drawing albums with their per- 
spective constructions are said by Lightbown to be “generally 
dated to the 1440s” (p. 28), but this is not so: Réthlisberger con- 
vincingly showed them to be no earlier than the mid-fifties.? 

As one might expect, Lightbown makes much of Mantegna's 
perspective, since this aspect of his art. along with his advanced 
antiquarianism, was one of its most distinguishing characteristics. 
Lightbown states rightly that most studies of Renaissance per- 
spective have a Florentine bias; nevertheless, more has been writ- 
ten on Mantegna’s perspective than on that of any other non- 
Florentine, aside from Piero della Francesca.’ No perspective 
diagrams are included in the book, though on p. 48 Lightbown 
refers to what is shown by such a diagram of the Saint James Led 
to Execution. There is a considerable literature on Mantegna’s 
perspective not cited in the book, including a number of published 
diagrams of this particular work.’ Lightbown argues that Dona- 
tello’s reliefs in the Santo, Padua, show a different handling of 
perspective than do Mantegna’s paintings, and that therefore they 
had little influence on Mantegna. Others have argued the opposite 
I think more convincingly. The link between the two was Man- 
tegna’s co-worker Nicolo Pizzolo, who had assisted Donatello. 
Pizzolo is given too little attention by nearly everyone, though 
Lightbown notes significantly that it was he who originally was 
assigned the fresco of Saint James Led to Execution. Lightbown 
also makes noteworthy observations about the iconography of 
this scene: for example, that the preparatory drawing in the Brit- 
ish Museum shows the healing of the cripple, while in the fresco 
the subject has been transformed into the conversion of Josias. 

The discussion of the Camera degli sposi is thorough, while 
conservative in its approach to iconography. (We should all 
henceforth call it the Camera picta as Lightbown does, following 
the lead of Signorini.) Lightbown rejects Signorini's and others’ 
interpretation of the wall scenes as referring to specific historic 
events.® He offers no explanation for the ceiling iconography that 
would integrate it with the Gonzaga court scenes on the wall, 
seeing it instead as a rather elaborate joke. He evidently did not 
know Mulazzani's political interpretation.” He also makes no sug- 
gestions regarding the interpretation of the mythological scenes 
in the lunettes beyond reiterating the old idea that they refer to 
Lodovico Gonzaga's love of music (in fact, the majority of them 
have nothing to do with music). As with his treatment of other 
commissions and their patrons, Lightbown's discussion of Gon- 
zaga patronage is a strength of the book. 

With regard to the other great Gonzaga commission, the 


“Mantegnas Christo in Scurto,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, 111, 1985, 
279-99: Michael A. Jacobsen, “Perspective in Mantegna's Early Panel 
Paintings,” Arte veneta, xxxv1, 1982, 20-30. 


5 E.g., Vincenzo and Orseolo Fasolo, “L'architettura di Mantegna,” in Arte, 
pensiero, e cultura a Mantova, Florence, 1965, 219-43; Natalia Nikolaeva, 
Andrea Mantegna, Moscow, 1980, fig. 19. 


é R. Signorini, Opus hoc tenve, Mantua, 1985. 


7G. Mulazzani, “La fonte letteraria della Camera degli sposi di Man- 


| tegna,” Arte lombarda, 1, 1978, 33-46. 
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Triumphs of Caesar, thoroughly treated in a recent monograph 
by Martindale,® Lightbown is on the side of those who would 
locate the original setting for the canvases in one of the extant 
rooms of the Ducal Palace at Mantua, specifically the large room 
leading to the Camera picta. Martindale argued that they be- 
longed in a corridor since remodeled. Lightbown believes Gian- 
francesco Gonzaga ordered these paintings, since their subject 
agrees with his documented tastes. Lightbown also perceives a 
“great change” in Mantegna’s style between the Camera and the 
Triumphs (p. 151, see also p. 136), a change reflected in other 
works of the period. Most scholars have been less sure of this, 
and the controversies surrounding the dates of some of the paint- 
ings are unlikely to be settled by this book. Much of the stylistic 
change here may be attributakle to the size and type of the com- 
missioned work. 

Mantegna’s heavy schedule in the last decade of his life is well 
documented; two great altarpieces, the paintings for Isabella d'Este 
Gonzaga's studiolo (which receive a balanced account), work on 
Mantegna’s own funerary chapel, and the monochrome Intro- 
duction of the Cult of Cybele, all date from this period. Light- 
bown would also have the master doing a half-dozen other mono- 
chrome paintings, many small devotional pictures, and all of the 
autograph engravings during this period — too much work for 
the aging artist. Each of these subjects receives a short chapter 
near the end of the text, as does Mantegna’s technique. The ex- 
cellent account of the Cybele done for the Cornaro and now in 
London occupies five of the 2ight pages of the chapter on the 
monochrome paintings. Lightbown covers much of the same 
ground as George Knox's recent article on this painting; the two 
studies are mostly complementary, though they disagree on a few 
of the literary sources. Lightbown dates the engravings later than 
other recent scholars have done, while the section dealing with 
the Sea Monsters and Bacchanals offers some contemporary texts 
meant as evocative of the same spirit as the prints rather than as 
sources for them.” The chapter on technique is welcome, but re- 
veals how little has been said on this subject. Half of it is devoted 
to the place of drawings in Mantegna’s creative process. 

The complete catalogue is the most important part of the book. 
Lightbown relies less on connoisseurship than on docurrentary 
and iconographic evidence; he avoids problems of conncisseur- 
ship regarding the drawings altogether. The catalogue of authentic 
paintings lists sixty-one works, plus the bronze portrait bust in 
S. Andrea, Mantua. There are sections on studio works, draw- 
ings, engravings, works attributed to the youthful artist, and lost 
works, as well as paintings after Mantegna. Much material not 
found in the text is contained in the entries, which also have the 
required references to the literature, documents, provenance, con- 
dition, and so on. Typical of the new material is the entry on the 
portrait of Cardinal Trevisan (cat. no. 11), with an account of the 


8 A. Martindale, The Triumphs of Caesar by Andrea Mantegna in the 
Collection of Her Majesty the Queen at Hampton Court, London, 1979. 


° G, Knox, “The Camerino of Francesco Corner,” Arte veneta, xxxi, 1978, 
79-84. Knox favors Appian and Polybius; Lightbown cites Valerius 
Maximus. 


10 A specific textual source naming a race of sea monsters called the Tel- 
chines is proposed in Michael A. Jacobsen, “The Meaning of Mantegna's 
Battle of Sea Monsters,” Art Bulletin, tx1v, 1982, 613-28. Arguments for 
earlier dating of the prints may be found in Amalia Mezzetti’s contribution 
to Andrea Mantegna, catalogo della mostra, ed. Giovanni Paccagnini, 
Venice, 1961; and Konrad Oberhuber et al., Early Italian Engravings from 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 1973; as well as my un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, “The Engravings of Mantegna,” Columbia 
University, 1976. 


sitter that runs two pages. Among the 2aintings Lightbown re- 
gards as largely autograph that others nave assigned partly or 
wholly fo the shop are the S. Bernardine Altarpiece in the Brera 
Gallery and the Virgin and Child with Scint John the Baptist now 
in Milar, a well-documented late work. He rejects the portrait in 
Washington presumed to be of Janus Fannonius, and the Ma- 
donna ard Child with Cherubim in the Brera, which most scholars 
find to be Mantegnesque in every way except technique. He also 
rejects tne Saint Mark in Frankfurt, which many regard as a cru- 
cial early work. His argument in this case typifies others in the 
catalogue: he observes that “the type of the saint is not idealized 
enough “or early Mantegna.” In attribut ng the Virgin and Child 
with Samt John the Baptist entirely to Mantegna, Lightbown ar- 
gues that its bland types are due not to shop intervention, but to 
Mantegna’s own “confusion of ideal beaaty with empty softness” 
(p. 155). He also accepts the contention of the Louvre’s Mme. 
Hours that the repainting of the landscape of the Parnassus is by 
Mantegna himself, despite the fact that it is in oil. Contrary to 
Lightbown’s view, no other landscape by Mantegna shows a par- 
allel construction of features, with it: buildings and foliage 
clumpec together à la Giorgione. 

Lightbown begins his book by telling us that it was eleven years 
in the making. His effort has produced.a monograph of excep- 
tional depth and richness, and, notwiths:anding the points I have 
raised here, this is one of the finest moncgraphs on a Renaissance 
artist tc appear in decades. Lightbowr deserves our enduring 
thanks for his accomplishment. 

MICHAEL A. JACOBSEN 
3090 Travis Street 
Simi Valley, CA 93063 


EUGENIO RICCOMINI et al., ‘La più be la di tutte’: La cupola 
del Correggio nel Duomo di Parma, Parma, Cassa di Ris- 
parmio di Parma, 1983. Pp. 219; 26 ills., most in color. 
L 60,000 


In 1780, Anton Raphael Mengs called Correggio's fresco of the 
Assumption in Parma Cathedral “the most beautiful dome of all”; 
Eugenio Riccòmini has chosen Mengs's praise as a suitable title 
for the most substantial and liberally illustrated book on the cu- 
pola to appear since the completion, in 1980, of its restoration. 
As a result of this cleaning, no one could disagree with the 18th- 
century Correggio enthusiast. Correggia’s fresco (commissioned 
in 1522 and completed in 1530) is one o£ the great monuments of 
the Hign Renaissance, and a painting worthy of extensive and 
detailed treatment. 

Of the three publications by the Soprintendenza that have cel- 
ebrated the restoration,! ‘La più bella dz tutte’ is the most recent 
and the most ambitious. This volume, which was sponsored by 
the Cassa di Risparmio di Parma, is cleerly a sumptuous picture 
book, and it provides both scholars and amateurs with a rich 
visual report on Correggio’s decoration of the dome and four 
squinch2s in the cathedral. The quality. of the reproductions is 
very high, and the book is the best photographic compendium to 
date, or that we are likely to see for some time. But the work’ 
should not be mistaken merely for a coffe-table tome; it presents 
a detailed account of the restoration of the fresco and essays by 


1 The otkers are Eugenio Riccòmini, Lucia Fornari Schianchi, Paola Ceschi 
Lavagetto, et al., Correggio: Gli affreschi nella cupola del Duomo di 
Parma, Parma, 1980; and Lucia Fornari Schianchi and Eugenio Battista, 
eds., Rivedendo Correggio: L'Assunzione dl Duomo di Parma, Milan, 
1981. 


four art histofier=, eh 1 new contribution to Correggio studies. 
Riccomini’slengt-y tie <ssav, which concentrates on :he cultural 
circumstances sicroumdiag the painting, is informal in tone yet 
learned in its fe: ance: a ad observations. Lucia Fornari Schianchi 
offers a thoroaghexaziration of prints after the frescc. Her essay 
is accompariel b= ill tr-.tions of many etchings, engravings, and 
watercolors. nos of + hith are reproduced here for the first time. 
Eugenio Busrrans pre-ercs a brief study of the graphic “afterlife” 
of the paintns, with = ce-ncen-ration on Baroque drawings after 
or connectel «at the fresco; and Marina Ingendaay writes on 
the mysterious series =f -ull-scale drawings in the Louvre of the 
cupola composi-ian. Eck introduces new material concerning the 
dome frescc end dese-ve the attention of anyone seriously in- 
terested in Cerezzio'= accomplishment. 

Riccòmin-s=ssay, e-companied by 152 color-plates of the fres- 
coes and rebtec Fawn, and by references to the most up-to- 
date bibliog-a=ty corstitutes the chief text. Much of the material 
he presents 5 zn doqt -nEreworking of some standard issues. For 
instance, in hs Gscu=ion of the formal sources of Correggio’s 
work, Riccèrrîriîs oz well-traveled ground, and he makes no 
remarkable =l4m_ Tk: a-surance of his attitude concerning Cor- 
reggio’s cort=t witt Roman culture signals that -he much- 
debated trip to Fomem.y now be assumed. The acthor dem- 
onstrates that jie as Do reggio cannot be totally encompassed 
by concepts o. eilher Fre-Renaissance or the Baroque. neither is 
he wholly Lombard rər primarily Tuscano-Roman. in Correg- 
gio’s paintirg R=cdémin. argues, the aggressive naturalism of 
Northern Italien c Itu-= ie modified by the classicizing -efinement 
of Raphael en] hs sc-oc. The author's most important contri- 
butions are oct <ont=xtual: first, his discussion of the dome as 
it is seen in str, and, =ccnd, his examination of the work within 
the complex celtt=al emkence of he Po valley. 

While exammine Cc-rezgio’s frescoes as they appear within the 
architecture >ftiezatEsdsal, Riccomini chooses to view them not 
only from dreñ; beE-w the apex of the dome, as most writers 
do, but from «tn-- ventege pcints as well. By propcsing more 
than one viewaoitt, È- introduces a completely new and, I be- 
lieve, essentialmamner-of-robservation. He begins by questioning 
the way scholars havz femiliarized themselves with the work, 
through clos2-zp ~hotczgr-.phs. Noting the wonderful painted se- 
crets this scratry reveals such as the tufts of moss that faintly 
spot the ficti~e arc itec urz (which I, for one, have certainly over- 
looked}, Riccéma= poss he logical question: why did Correggio 
squander so n-drabe- on details that, to all who remain on the 
cathedral floor a- ir~is>le? This close-up view is the artist's 
view, shared .n»2=on nl by restcrers and the visitors who have 
had access te =cafold.ag. We cannot know whether Correggio 
painted these [way bzissed passages for his own pleasure, for 
the particulaz i atesest a s»me connoisseurs, or for God, but Ric- 
còmini demans tat v= r- cognize -his as a special poirt of view. 

When not uerg che privileged vantage point of detail photog- 
raphy, writers ae treditoonally assumed a viewpoint below the 
cupola and in ha mid=e bf the crossing in order to observe the 
maximum exteat e: the paintec surface. Riccòmini instead sup- 
ports a more practical Gewpoint at the foot of the stairs between 
the nave anc the aresEstery. The composition of the dome has 


2? J. Shearman, “Coreggies Dusionism,” in La prospettiva Rinascimen- 
tale, codificazien 2 t-asgr=sicni, ed. M.D. Emiliani, Florence, 1980, 288- 
94. 


3 L. Fornari Sckiamch. “Camesi fabbrica un paradiso,” in Rivedendo Cor- 
reggio, 5. 
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always argued for this place of observation, since the figural 
wreath, laden with the heavy burden of the Virgin and accom- 
panying angels, tips down asymmetrically toward the eastern side 
of the cupola. John Shearman, in a lecture published in 1980, was 
the first modern scholar to suggest that the painting was designed 
to address the congregation in the nave.? From the foot of the 
stairs, the faithful worshippers can see Mary rising between Adam 
and Eve, while the crossing arch still obscures the figure of Christ. 
Both Shearman and Riccòmini observe the formal felicity of the 
segment of fresco that this viewpoint reveals; Riccémini goes a 
little further and indulges in some diagrammatic scheming that 
he admits to be “un poco pignoli e geometri”: he observes that 
the faces of the Virgin, Adam, and Eve create the points of an 
imaginary right triangle, thus placing “in una simbolica triade i 
progenitori e colei che vinse gli effetti del peccato originale” (p. 
106). Certainly much more needs to be said about the theological 
significance of such a view, in which a radiant Eve turns and pre- 
sents an apple to Mary, the ascending new Eve. 

Un.ike Shearman, Riccòmini goes on to note that this is but 
one o? several significant viewpoints. The priest who lifts the Host 
at the altar beneath the center of the dome sees both Christ and 
the Virgin, and their imminent reunion. The identification of mul- 
tiple viewpoints, and the recognition of the different audiences, 
congregational and clerical, associated with each, is a major con- 
tribution to our perception of the cupola, yet the content of those 
views remains to be examined. 

Riccòmini identifies a third and less obvious point of view, that 
from the bishop’s throne in the very back of the apse. In Cor- 
reggic’s time, the bishop of Parma was none other than Alessan- 
dro Farnese, the future Pope Paul III, who was more often in 
Rome than in his diocese. Important members of the clergy, how- 
ever, would be present in the apse and so would enjoy a similar 
vista. This view of the fresco is remarkable, Riccòmini asserts, 
for as the Assumption becomes less readable, those angels visible 
from the east tumble the more wantonly, even outside the usual 
range of decorum. Riccòmini is fascinated by one putto in par- 
ticular whom Fornari Schianchi has delicately dubbed “the putto 
with his head in the clouds,”? a figure most art historians have 
chosen tactfully to ignore. Even Rosso’s tipsy angels, in the As- 
sumption of the atrium of SS. Annunziata in Florence, do not 
kick cut at propriety as merrily as Correggio’s figure, who pre- 
sents us with his bare bottom. Riccòmini suggest this is Correg- 
gio’s little joke on the ever-absent bishop. Considering how thor- 
oughly Correggio celebrates the authority of the Church in his 
fresco. I think this is unlikely. Yet Riccòmini is to be commended 
for at least raising one of the chief issues concerning the fresco 
— that of Renaissance decorum. 

Riccémini’s awareness of viewers and viewpoints expands our 
idea of Correggio’s dome from a circular, self-contained mass of 
figures into a complex pictorial monument designed to fulfill the 
needs of a range of observers. But the author is reluctant to in- 
terpret these three architecturally defined segments of the paint- 
ing, and this avoidance of iconographical issues leaves an im- 
portant aspect of the frescoes open for discussion.‘ It also remains 
to be seen if three views are sufficient. 

Roberto Tassi, who was originally slated to write this text, chose 


4 Because of this bias, an interesting iconographical article by Otto von 
Simson (“Correggios Assunta in der Domkuppel zu Parma,” Römisches 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, xx, 1983, 329-43), in which the scholar con- 
nects Correggio’s painting with the hymnic pseudo-patristic passages of 
the Golden Legend, never appears in Riccòmini's references. 
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the images to be reproduced (p. 7).5 These, unfortunately, do not 
support Riccémini’s treatment of the various viewpoints, for 
which three general views would have provided a helpful visual 
analogue to his observations. The fact that any oblique general 
views are included, however, must be noted as a consid2rable 
advance. 

Riccòmini's second contribution is his attempt to reconstruct 
the local circumstances from which the project in the cathedral 
emerged, Due to the scarcity of information concerning the per- 
sonalities and proceedings involved in the commission, this ac- 
count is necessarily impressionistic. The few documentec facts 
available allow Riccòmini to imply but rarely to conclude: For 
instance, he mentions that the canon Pascasio Beliardi. who 
headed the group of fabbricieri that signed Correggio’s contract, 
was buried at his death in 1528 in the cathedral, at the crossing 
pier directly opposite the tomb of one of the founders of the an- 
cient cathedral, Bishop Wibodo. We are tempted to read -his as 
an important indication of the fabbriciere’s image of himself as 
the instigator of a great program of renewal for the Parmesan 
Cathedral comparable to the very founding of the institution. Yet 
Riccémini cannot go so far as to make the fact of Beliardi’s tomb 
specifically relevant to Correggio’s fresco, and this piece of in- 
formation must float unmoored in the midst of his essay. 

In his discussion of the political, religious, philosophicel, and 
literary background to Correggio's great painting, Riccòmini 
builds a picture of the tumultuous milieu surrounding the artist's 
activity. The author notes that these most politically troublesome 
years of Parmesan history were also Correggio’s busiest. Tae vic- 
tory of the Parmesans over the French on Saint Thomas’ feast 
day, in December of 1521, he argues, may well have been behind 
the impulse eleven months later to commission the decoration in 
the cathedral. Riccòmini, like other art historians before him, notes 
that the institution of a fourth patron saint of the city, Thomas 
the Apostle, coincided felicitously with Correggio’s commission 
to paint the dome with its four squinches. Since Riccòmini's writ- 
ing, though, the fourth saint has been proved to be not Thomas 
but Joseph of the Holy Family, which refutes this neat overlapping 
of artistic and political history. Riccòmini might have noted a 
more telling connection between political victory and decorative 
fresco: the choice of the subject of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
a theme that demonstrates the heavenly triumph of Mazia/Ec- 
clesia, was a fitting commemoration of the military victory that 
brought Parma back under the control of the Papai States. 

Correggio painted his confident depiction of the Assumption 
in the midst of a period of intense religious conflict, in which the 
spiritual dissension in Northern Europe and within Italy itself 
posed a threat to the Roman Church. Riccòmini indicates the at- 
mosphere of suspicion and confusion that characterized the re- 
ligious life of Northern Italy in the 1510s and twenties by citing 
instances of counter-response to the incursion of Prozestant 
thought. He laments our lack of knowledge of exactly what went 
on in Parma, but Correggio’s painting, he implies, is consistent 
with this climate of defense and reaction. He leads us to notice 
that everything the Lutherans hated is embodied in Correggio’s 
fresco: the promotion of the cult of the Virgin, the depiction of 
the blessed worshipping Christ’s mother in Heaven, the display 


5 The present volume amplifies Roberto Tassi’s book, I Duomo d: Parma: 
La cupola del Correggio, Milan, 1968. 


6 C. Smyth, lecture, “Correggio’s ‘Joseph’ in Parma Cathedral,” Frick Col- 
lection — Institute of Fine Arts Symposium for Graduate Studerts, New 
York, 11 April 1986; and D. Ekserjian, “Correggio in Parma Cathedral: 
Not Thomas but Joseph,” Burlington Magazine, cxxix, 1986, 412-15, 


of golderr light as a rich celestial material — indeed, the very use 
of art in he service of religion. 

In his discussion of the effects of contemporary religious and 
intellectual thought on Correggio’s painting, Riccòmini argues for 
the pertirence of Renaissance philosopty. The Catholic notion 
that all humankind has access to salvatien through God's mercy 
coexistedwith the Neoplatonic conception that the soul ever seeks 
to merge-with a radiant divinity. But, Rccòmini points out, the 
program: of Ficino and Luther were mutually exclusive. Luther 
and his fcllowers denied man’s ability to gain entrance into Heaven 
by mere prayer and good works. In Ri=cémini’s words, Luther 
“rifiuta addirittura gran parte della concezione cristiana medioe- 
vale, chein vari modi aveva insistito su. motivo dell'anima che, 
trasumar-andosi, ascende verso Dio e a lai s‘assimila nella gloria” 
(p. 64). Lke other recent writers who have seen Correggio’s paint- 
ings in N2oplatonic terms,’ Riccòmini ecuates the Virgin’s ascent 
with the Neoplatonic vision. And yet, ths interpretation does not 
seem to me to provide the most relevant conceptual background 
for Corr-ggio’s fresco. The painting of the Assumption does not 
depict a yearning soul, but Christ's mo her, the Co-redemptrix, 
who, exempt from sin and death, ascends to Heaven in solid, 
bodily fcrm. The putto who struggles teneath her foot to assist 
her fligh- scowls under her very real physical weight. I would 
agree that the program is probably del berately opposed to re- 
formatory thinking, but I suggest that Correggio responds with 
traditional Christian theology, not Neop-atonism. Riccòmini pre- 
sents a cuotation from Bernard’s sermcn on the Ascension in a 
Neoplatcnic light: “Omnes ascendere niEmur, omnes tendimus in 
sublime, sursum aspiramus omnes, omn=s conamur in altum” (p. 
64). But now much more appropriate weuld be this passage from 
Bernard’ sermon on the Assumption: “Z man and a woman were 
the sours e of our unhappiness; but thanzs to God, by a man and 
a woman, all is repaired, and grace new abounds where once 
there was sin.”® Not only do the angelic and blessed ranks rejoice 
in the Assumption, but the ascent of the new Eve promises sal- 
vation and eternal life for the faithful progeny of the first couple. 
The imaze of Adam and Eve in Heaven, attending the reunion of 
Christ and his mother, is as optimistic an image of divine for- 
giveness.as one could imagine to challerze the new ideas of Prot- 
estant d-sctrine. 

Riccòmini's study of cultural background embraces and sur- 
rounds tne painting without ever addres ing directly what we see. 
His obse-vations are on events and conficts that coincide in time, 
but that never bear directly on Correggio or his Assumption. The 
relationship between Riccòmini's text and Tassi’s pictures is sim- 
ilarly parallel rather than intersecting. The text is devoid of plate 
numbers, because Riccòmini's discussior is never specifically tied 
to visua. observation, and this is the most important fault in the 
essay. 

Both Lucia Fornari Schianchi’s and Fagenio Busmanti's contri- 
butions deal with the copies of Corregzo’s fresco. In “La cupola 
del Duomo nella grafica di riproduzione,” Fornari Schianchi has 
compiled a collection of reproductive prints and drawings. These 
include Sisto Badalocchio's stylized etchings, Domenico Bona- 
veri’s mannered prints after drawings by Giovan Battista Vanni, 
Pietro Perfetti’s delicate engravings and watercolors of the 


7 P.C. Lavagetto, “La cupola del Duomo: Traccia per una ricerca storica 
e iconografica,” in Correggio: Gli affreschi rella cupola del Duomo, 22- 
33. 


8 Bernarc of Clairvaux, Opera, ed. J. Leclerq nd H. Rochais, Rome, 1968, 
VAI, 262. 


squinches, and Tasch =assiduously executed series of engravings. 
Her essay, = general f-t-oduction to the material, is accompanied 
by factual -ootnates =rd repreductions representing 2very print 
series mentioneL Wt 1her presentation is comprehensive rather 
than interpreta i-2, t=gather:ng of this visual material, much of 
it unpublisked-aad d-#icult of access, is of tremendcus value to 
anyone interestec in reggio and his fortuna. These Images were 
the means by wE-ch =r owledge of Correggio's painting was dis- 
seminated almo= und our own time. In 1980, Johr. Shearman 
still found # ust] tc Llustrate his article on the fresco with Tos- 
chi’s overview, rz-her -an a photograph. Fornari Sch&anchi could 
have noted thet che —ntmakers often isolate groups of Correg- 
gio’s figures wiiout egard for the narrative, symbclic, or dec- 
orative coherere of te work, and that this non-cortextual tra- 
dition has ontar:ed >ainfluence both photographic reproduction 
and art-hiscoriz&A an=jvsis. Not one artist, for example, depicts 
the ascending v—rgim together with the group of cerser-bearing 
angels dire:tly Lenee her, although the smoke, rising like the 
prayers of the £- th visually and conceptually lirks the two 
groups. 

While Fanai Sch&emchi's subject is the professiomal copyist, 
Busmanti’s foca in k= article “Aicune transcrizioni cella cupola 
del Duomo” is tre me selective and aesthetic copizs made by 
creative artsts >z the E -roque and Rococo periods. Many of these 
works, suca as he c wings of attendant angels thet Busmanti 
attributes tentet-rely i Annibale Carracci (figs. 225 and 231), 
were once Feld tc be ==hentic works by Correggio. Tae tentative 
reattributiom cf sev=al of these studies was mace by A.E. 
Popham, and 3rsmeri acknewledges his debt to that ground- 
breaking work? The =ithor promises that this essay is prelimi- 
nary to a length=r st-1y, now in progress. 

In her article Dis=mi prepara:ori e cartoni,” Martina Ingen- 
daay builds upoa he- wo essays of 1981.!° A summary of Cor- 
reggio’s preparat=ry amcedure, as evidenced by the extant draw- 
ings that r2lat2 =o t= fresco, adds little to Pophan’s earlier, 
fundamental treetme=t and is merely preliminary to a more con- 
troversial asser-i an cetcerning a group of drawings in the Louvre. 
These are erranged & form fifteen rolls, the largest of which is 
390 x 340cm. Irende1> has examined nine of these rclls, a group 
that preserés tne Apostles and lower attendant angels, and she 
has discovered tzat {-y correspond almost exactly io the mea- 
surements and tail bf the fresco. (The comparison was facil- 
itated by tre 1-1scal= irawings made of the entire surface of the 
cupola on the cczasic.a0f the restoration.) Since the earliest men- 
tion of the draw-ngs Ty Mar-ette in the 18th centur~, the series 
has been tough: to æ a copv of the painting, perhaps made to 
preserve the image œ the rapidly deteriorating decoration. In- 
gendaay hes ccr=lucec, however. that these drawings were cre- 
ated by Ccrrege> fo--the last stage of his preparations for the 
cupola. Th2y era no= she asserts, cartoons, which would have 
been destrcyeé © th=process of transfer, but instead a full-scale 
design usec to ərvisiz the vast final project. Ingendeay hypoth- 
esizes that, bebe parting, Correggio would have felt the need 
for a rough. drawn v= ion of che entire cycle. Thus ste attributes 
to him the cha-ccal tasces that lie beneath what she supposes to 

~ be an 18th-zenta-y fim sh. The heavy sanguine overdrewing could 
have been zarriel ov. when the drawings were acquired’ by the 
Louvre, and woad perhaps represent an attempt to make them 
more complete ad zore congruent with an 18th-century per- 


9 A. E. PopLam_ Corresxo’s Drawings, London, 1957. 


10M. Ingencaay I disni preparateri” and “I cartoni del Dorreggio ri- 
trovati,” in ivedaado Carreggio. 69-78. 
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ception of Correggio’s drawing style. 

I have examined one roll of these drawings myself and see noth- 
ing in them to cast doubt on Mariette’s belief that they are the 
work of a copyist. Apart from the drawings themselves, several 
pieces of evidence (some even used by Ingendaay to defend her 
attribution) argue more clearly, I think, for Mariette’s theory. The 
absence of any record of the erection of scaffolding before the 
present century is hardly positive proof that no effort to trace or 
copy the fresco from close up was ever made. Riccòmini and For- 
nari Schianchi, in the last essay of this book, relate many con- 
cerned reactions over the years to the poor condition of the fresco; 
this ind of response might at some time have spurred an as-yet 
undocumented copyist into action. The existence under he fresco 
of some sinopia drawing that does not match the final painting 
leads Ingendaay to claim that Correggio’s techniques were com- 
plex, and therefore demanded a series of full-scale drawings. I 
would judge, on the contrary, that the sinopia only proves that 
the artist did not work out the complete composition in advance. 
Nor is there any recorded precedent to my knowledge of a pre- 
liminary non-cartoon such as Ingendaay claims to have identified. 
Last, she finds the similarity between the designs and dimensions 
of the Louvre drawings and the painting (or more precisely, the 
modern tracings of the painting) to be an indication of Correggio’s 
authorship, when just the opposite, I think, is more probable. 
While a copyist would slavishly reproduce the completed fresco, 
perhaps aided by a method of transfer involving transparent pa- 
per, Correggio himself would have been likely to rethink and re- 
vise the composition even in the last stages of the project. 

By bringing attention to these long-neglected drawings, Ingen- 
daay has done Correggio studies a service. It would be of par- 
ticular interest to examine the six rolls that she has not been able 
to see. Unfortunately, no reproductions of the drawings are in- 
cluded in this book to enable the reader to judge for him- or herself 
the function of the drawings; the reader must refer instead to the 
few reproductions that accompanied Ingendaay’s article of 1981. 

In the last essay, “La vicenda della conservazione,” Riccòmini 
and Fornari Schianchi recount the event that the book commem- 
orates, the restoration of 1972-80. A history of the deterioration 
of the fresco, as recorded by observers from the 17th to the 19th 
century, introduces an account of the modern cleaning. In fact, 
the survival of the fresco seems almost a miracle when one reads 
these early descriptions of the poor state of the painting and the 
numerous prophecies predicting its total disappearance. Abbé 
Richard, in his Description of Italy of 1766, stated that hardly a 
single figure remained unharmed; Edward Gibbon found the ex- 
perience of viewing the ruined painting more painful than plea- 
surable. The authors might also have cited Dickens’ elaborate 
comparison of Correggio’s disintegrating figures and the hideous, 
equally neglected beggars and cripples who, in his day, huddled 
in the crypt below. 

The authors provide a documentation of the first modern res- 
toration of the cupola, conducted by Venturini Papari in 1912- 
16, and indicate as well that this early restoration was not without 
its detractors. The recent cleaning, which was carried out by Ren- 
ato Pasqui, and which proceeded under the care of four different 
directors of the Soprintendenza, has also come under question. 
Riccòmini's and Fornari Schianchi's detailed account of the pro- 
cedures and events of the restoration is therefore defensive as well 
as informative in purpose. The appendix, which includes contem- 
poraneous notices of the early 20th-century restoration, also pre- 
sents the public correspondence of Alessandro Conti and Ric- 
còmîni concerning the validity of the recent cleaning. To Conti's 
charze of overpainting, Riccòmini responds with a firm denial. 
The inclusion of Conti's letter is itself part of the polemic, since, 
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by its placement, Riccòmini has the last word. The reproduztions 
are the most persuasive evidence for the pro-restorationists; but 
it is after all not surprising that the transformation of such a sig- 
nificant monument from a state of near-illegibility to clear glow- 
ing color has been greeted with both enthusiasm and horro=. The 
discussion of the restoration of Correggio’s work is timely, since 
the pattern of response to the unveiling of the “new” fresco in 
1980 has been echoed more publicly and emphatically in the de- 
bate presently surrounding the cleaning of the Sistine Ceiling. 
Each of the essays presented here is an aside rather than a con- 
frontation with the visual material. Just as Riccòmini deals with 
the painting indirectly through its context, the other three writers 
deal with the non-painted work that the fresco has generated. The 
restorers, naturally, look so closely that the image itself becomes 
irrelevant. Still, each author in this volume has initiated a com- 
pletely new field of endeavor with regard to Correggio. Riccò- 
mini's article especially brings discussion of what has been always 
considered primarily as a popular, pietistic painting to a newly 
elevated level. In light of these studies, it seems almost inevitable 
that the painting will be addressed again and will further reveal 
itself to be a profoundly thoughtful religious image. 
CAROLYN SMYTH 
[Department of the History of Art 
University of Pennsyivania 
Philadelphia, PA 19104] 


DIANE LESKO, James Ensor, The Creative Years, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1985. Pp. 174; 8 color ills., 115 
black-and-white ills. 


“Belgium was the hotel of Europe,” a Dutch curator once told me. 
Everyone — David, Marx, Hugo, Baudelaire, and Van Gogh, 
among others — came through and stayed awhile. And yet Amer- 
ican art collectors and historians seem to have avoided Belgian 
terrain. Our collectors of 19th-century painting looked to Paris, 
to dealers like Goupil and Durand-Ruel, for nostalgic pictures of 
Barbizon pastures and for boulevards by Monet. Continuing this 
Francophile view, art historians in this country have been appre- 
ciative of but also mildly uncomfortable with James Ensor’s art. 
The Postmodern taste for myth and symbol will undoubtedly 
change some of that, but, in general, we are uneasy with his 
smeared surfaces and elaborate allegories. With its misanthropic 
masks, Bosch-like religious blasphemies, and anti-institutional 
rage, Ensor’s art stands angrily and disdainfully apart from the 
more temperate iconoclasm of our Post-Impressionist favcrites, 
Seurat, Gauguin, and Van Gogh. 

Belgium may have welcomed foreign visitors, but Ensor himself 
scarcely left home. He spent his entire career in Belgium, living 
with his mother, grandmother, and finally his sister in the seaside 
town of Ostend. Nearby Brussels and the avant-garde circles of 
L'Essor, Les XX, and L'Esthétique Libre that were centered there 
constituted his professional milieu. Thus, although he was ac- 
claimed and knighted by his country in 1903, Ensor nonetheless 
has a marginal place, outside Belgium, in the history of European 
modernism. 

Not surprisingly, he has been best understood and most thor- 
oughly discussed at home. The first lengthy monograph appeared 
early in the artist's career: Eugène Demolder’s James Ensor, pub- 
_ lished in Brussels in 1892. Chief and most authoritative among 
recent studies in French is Francine Legrand’s aptly titled Ensor, 
cet inconnu (Brussels, 1971), but important monographs were 
produced by Paul Fierens (1943) and Paul Haesarts (1959 and 
1973). The last two decades have seen the appearance of pro- 


vocative articles on various aspects of Ensor’s psychological sym- 
bolism and iconography, most notably cn his mask imagery, by 
the Belgian scholars Frank Edebau, Marcel de Maeyer, Herman 
Piron, ard Laurent Bolard. The artist’s Etters and writings have 
been published in various edited collecîons since 1921; a fifth 
edition o Mes écrits appeared in 1974.1 

American scholars, for the most parE have worked through 
exhibition catalogues. Lesko repeatedly quotes Libby Tannen- 
baum’s text for the exhibition at The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York (Jaraes Ensor, 1951). Recent publications include Roger van 
Ginderta-l's James Ensor (1975) and the catalogue for the Ensor 
show of 2976 at the Art Institute of Chicago. This latter catalogue 
included 2ssays on Ensor in Ostend by Ecebau and on his profes- 
sional erwironment by J.D. Farmer. M>re recently, Steven C. 
McGough’s Stanford University dissertazon of 1984, “James En- 
sor's ‘Enty of Christ into Brussels’ in 1888,” has been published 
by Garlaad Press. But however substant=al some of these works, 
their scarty number is evidence of our Frencophile historiography 
and relucance to look beyond conventDnal art-historical fron- 
tiers. In tais uneven light, Diane Lesko’s James Ensor is a welcome 
addition hat should extend and enrich cur cultural focus. 

Lesko >ffers a detailed discussion of Ensor’s paintings and 
graphic work from 1877 to 1899, the two decades that she des- 
ignates the artist's “creative years.” Six chapters set out a tradi- 
tional menographic plan: early years, 3russels milieu, Belgian 
contempcraries, and literary, religious, and historical influences. 
The brieF introduction and first two chapters establish a context 
for Ensor:s production in Ostend, where_he worked alone, apart 
from other artists, and in Brussels, witkcn the intellectual circle 
of the scizntists Mariette and Eugène Roasseau. Chapters Three, 
Four, anc Five consider the cultural and historical factors that 
shaped Ensor’s complex iconography, end a final chapter ad- 
dresses tke problem of his artistic “decline.” For the most part, 
Lesko de.ls with the pictures as biographical and iconographic 
puzzles, and she draws on all the important literature to date, 
summariaing scholarly opinion and citing an impressive array of 
literary, ert-historical, and historical sources to decode the pic- 
tures’ symbolic apparatus and meanings. What I want to address 
is the emphasis on biography, iconograpay, and literary sources 
as a metkod of constructing art and cul ural history, as well as 
the use of concepts of genius and creativi-y as a guiding principle 
of analyss. 

Chapte One, “Ensor’s Early Life in Osend and His Isolation,” 
establishes a biographical reading for t= pictures that is never 
entirely assent from Lesko’s subsequent ext and that often rep- 
resents wnat to her is the pictures’ essential meaning. She sees the 
Scandalizd Masks (1883), for example, as an allegory of alco- 
holism (Ensor’s father’s) and male margnality, although surely 
there is more than psychological projecticn in this painting where 
mask anc carnival imagery, recurrent symbols in Ensor's work, 
appear fc the first time. Further on, she-declares the “real” con- 
tent of pictures such as The Garden of Love and the etching Pe- 
culiar Ins=cts (both 1888) to be Ensor's urspoken love for the bot- 
anist Meriette Rousseau. Although chis is an interesting 
speculaticn, it tends to efface the works importance as pictures 
and to reduce them simply to illustrated biography. 

Lesko describes Ensor’s family of women in Ostend and the 
stultifying society of the resort town. Sae notes Ensor’s family 


1 In additien to Mes écrits, Ensor’s letters to André de Ridder, Franz Hel- 
lens, and Eugène Demolder were published ir- 1960 and 1969. Gisèle OI- 
linger-Zingue’s collection of documents, Ensor par lui-même, appeared in 
1976, withan English edition in 1977, Ensor bz Himself (an inadvertently 
punning tile for this alleged isolated figure). 


responsibil tiee and aints at “an underlying repressive atmos- 
phere” (p. 13). 3u =f she avoids undue analysis of family relations, 
she is neverthe=s- overly reticent about sexual issues. Numerous 
sexual and scat>legical motifs are described unhesitatingly — wit- 
ness her pazes or Reps (pp. 65-87), on Ensor’s sexual insecurity 
(p. 69), and onhi eroticidrawings {p. 72) — but somehow Lesko 
manages to ma<eEnsor appear in these pages as quite the proper 
gentleman, with pel? passing references to misogyny and am- 
bivalence (pp. 159-52). Gert Schiff’s observation of eroticism in 
Two Children Jrssing (1886) is cited,? for example, but then the 
subject is d-opoei What ther: is one to make of Lesko's identi- 
fication of the chicren in this large interior as mother and daugh- 
ter — la sorewaa startling suggestion given the figures’ closeness 
in age? And ar bott childrer. so clearly female? Might not the 
seated nude, pos-d Lke the antique spinario with genitals con- 
cealed, be male tn2reby suggesting a more charged youthful sex- 
uality, as well as brother-sister incest? These may be discom- 
forting notions ba: they are worth considering in light of the life- 
long householc sared by the bachelor artist and his troubled 
sister Miche. We ray never uncover the secrets of Ensor’s sexual 
psyche and belavior — nor, indeed, should that be Lesko’s task, 
but one woald ike to know her opinion and might hope for more 
interpretation cf ‘ke data than is marshaled here. 

Lesko’s study ismost ambitious with regard to the iconography 
and symboic ceta ls of Ensor's work. Chapter Two, “‘Peculiar 
Insects’: Brusses, Another Werld Revealed,” is nominally about 
the artist s ember ce -n Brussels, but the author uses Ensor's pic- 
toriall} y coded ove for Mariette Rousseau as a departure point 
for an'accosnt of =xeleton imagery in his art. Lesko is so diligent 
in her iconogra>h=c sEuthing that it would seem all possible skel- 
eton refererces in Western art are adduced in text and footnotes, 
leaving the reade- fezling oversupplied with facts but underfed 
with analyses œ the subject. As an example, a link between flying 
skeletons in En-o7s Death Pursuing the People, an engraving of 
1896, and Karl -sct-fr ed Merket's The Pest-Death of 1850 is noted 
but left unezplan-d. Lesko indicates, but does not explore, a sim- 
ilarity betw2en Ersors painting Skeleton Painting in His Studio, 
also of 1896 and æ engraved drawing by Titian, Knight in Armor 
(pp. 39-49). Rathe-, she seems to assume a uniform, trans-his- 
torical meaning fer these images: “skeletons,” she writes, “ have 
appeared oftenin art to remird us of our mortality” (p. 39). In 
view of the rick icncgraphic material provided, one might hope 
for more then an asertion of death's universality. A nuanced con- 
sideration o- these images might have shed light on Ensor’s preoc- 
cupation w:th ais own mortality, his medical phobias, and his 
skeletonizec se=-Erage, as well as the cultural meanings of skel- 
etal imagery in *ir-de-siécle Ee.gium. Death, to be sure, comes to 
everyone, Lut te representation is bound to particular times, 
places, and circansstances, and must be understood in these terms. 

Literary ifluer=zs are discussed in a similar way. Admitting 
that Ensor “poro-vec widely.” Lesko summons an impressive ar- 
ray of Belgan ard French Symbolist writers, notably those as- 
sociated with tne review, La jeune Belgique, and she links their 
work to a particuzar painting, motif, or sub-theme in Ensor’s im- 
agery. She rote, “or 2xample, the images of death and puppetry 
in works br Erscr and by the playwright Maurice Maeterlinck 
(p. 113), wko wrete about the artist in La plume in 1898. Still, 
she does no: examine Ensor’s relation with this Symbolist writer, 
nor does ste realy probe the meaning and significance of their 
shared mots. Similarly, we read about the books in Ensor’s li- 
brary, about pessitle meetings with Mallarmé (p. 93), and about 
interconnec ‘iors between varicus literary men who may therefore 
have been -mporznt for Ensor as well. The intricate chain of 
assumed coanectDas does some service to Ensor's pictures and 
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occasionally demonstrates a specific influence. 3ut listed this way, 
the roster of celebrated names tends to remain just that. It does 
not coalesce into a discursive framework or cultural company in 
which a multitude of voices might breathe urgency anc purpose 
into a body of shared concerns. 

Moving beyond literary circles, Lesko end2avors to recreate 
broader aspects of Ensor's artistic environmert. She affirms the 
artist's efforts “to create a Belgian sensibility of radical modernity 

. that would incorporate the influences of a great Belgian past 
and speak in a manner totally alien to the artistic sensibility com- 
ing from France” (p. 53). Indeed, given the complexity cf Belgian 
culture at the end of the 19th century, this was an ambitious task. 
The nation itself was still young. Born in 1815 after the French 


“occupation and Napoleon's defeat, and partitioned in 1830 from 


the Protestant Netherlands, Catholic Belgium was (and is) two 
cultures — Walloon (French-speaking) and Flemish — with two 
centers, Brussels and Antwerp, striving to shape and define a na- 


. tional style. This is rich material, described 2 few years ago in 


essays by Jane Block and Jean de Buyck.3 In addition, the force 
of the Parisian avant-garde, visible in the exhibitions at Les XX, 
and, some thought, threatening to Belgian mod=rnism, stimulated 
both Ensor’s artistic production and his cultural paranoia. 

Mindful of these complexities, Lesko offers a good deal of fas- 
cinating material about the cultural setting w.thin which Ensor 
worked. She describes the anarchist-related zteanze (joke or sat- 
ire) culture of the 1880s, and Ensor's interest im the pictures pro- 
duced for the satirical zwanze “counter-expcsitions.” One ex- 
ample of such a work reproduced in this study is Léon Frédéric's 
The Atelier, in which the artist holds a femal2 skeleton — that 
favorite Ensorian figure — on his lap. In Chapter Three, “Of Si- 
rens and Fallen Angels: The Lure of Wiertz and Rops,” Lesko 
relates Ensor's imagery to works by influential Belgian artists 
rarely considered within the modernist mainstream. Avant-garde 
groups like L'Essor and Les XX, both of whica Ensor helped to 
found, are mentioned as radical exhibition spomsors. Lesko refers 
to the paranoid temperament that kept Ensor a marginal figure 
within this milieu: the competitive squabbling with Khnopff and 
the break with the critic-painter Theo Hannon are briefly noted. 
And by tying Ensor’s resistance to foreign entrants at Les XX, his 
dismissal of Whistler as old-fashioned, and his disdain for Neo- 
Impressionism to nationalistic allegiances and arguments, rather 
than solely to the artist's irascibility and xenopzobia, she sets the 
stage for thoughtful discussion of contemporary aesthetic and cul- 
tural politics. 

It seems to me, nonetheless, that Lesko’s concern with the artist 
and his genius — in short, her traditional morographic focus — 
limits the attempt to see Ensor in his full historical context. In- 
deed, given the commitment to an a-historical motion of enduring 
genius, Lesko is almost bound to find Ensor's “decline” into “me- 
diocre paintings and stale copies” a “perplexing conundrum” (p. 
146). It is this methodological approach, not the author's im- 
pressive scholarship, that skews and undercuts her anaiyses. 

At the outset, Lesko establishes the notion oî isolation and ge- 
nius. Ensor is introduced with an account of the early painting 
(1873) Cabin on the Beach as a predictive symbol of solitariness, 
isolation, and self-defense. It is a compelling in-erpretation for an 
artist who was both personally reclusive and professionally en- 


2 “Ensor the Exorcist,” in Art the Ape of Nature: Studs in Honor of H.W. 
Janson, ed. Moshe Barasch and Lucy Freeman Sandler, New York, 1981, 
719-37. 


3 Jane Block, “Les XX: Forum of the Avant-Garde,” and Jean de Buyck, 


- “Antwerp, Als Ik Kan, and the Problem of Provinciaism,” in Tae Brook- 


lyn Museum, Belgian Art, 1880-1914, New York, 1930. 
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gaged. But this introduction also rehearses a conventional par- 
adigm of creative process and artistic success. Along wita dis- 
cussion of the personal factors shaping this aspect of Ensor’s career, 
the cultural significance of the artiste-isolé as a late 19th-century 


stereotype, and Ensor’s “fit” into this mold should be recognized 
and discussed. 


At the center of the paradigm of the “isolated genius” is a heroic — 


narrative of innovation and rejection. Thus, Lesko asserts that 
Ensor's “indifference to acceptable technique and rebellion against 
established practises led him to making daring innovations in pic- 
turemaking,” and that “during this period of frequent rejection 
[by Les XX] . . . Ensor continued to paint his most vital and chal- 
lenging works” (p. 9). But what were “established practises” in 
that Brussels milieu, and what, specifically, was the daring chal- 
lenge leveled by Ensor’s pictures? Beyond a few brief words of 
praise in 1885 for the pictures’ “unforgettable charm” and “har- 
monies” (hardly what we would expect to read about Ensor's 
work) from Les XX's leader Octave Maus (p. 57), we do not hear 
contemporary voices and we are not told what Ensor‘s critics and 
colleagues considered important, shocking, or worthwhile. Neg- 
ative or “establishment criticism,” as Lesko labels it, is dismissed 
as “petty slander” or “invectiveness” (p. 8), with no analysis of 
those judgments or critical perspectives. Repeatedly, we are asked 
to step outside of history and to share the author's 20th-century 
enthusiasm for a “composition compelling in its simplicity” (p. 
3), for “bold execution” (p. 11), and “bold experiments with color 
and surface” (p. 131), while the opinions of his contempcraries 
are dismissed or ignored. 

Lacking a historical framework for analysis of Ensor's sty_e, the 
pictures’ intense color, palpable paint, distorted space, and stri- 
dent subjects (p. 56) are separated from the 19th-century pro- 
blematics of modernism and become, for the author, self-evident 
signs of genius. In the Tribulations of Saint Anthony, the painting 
rejected by Les XX in 1888, Lesko claims that “no restrictions. . . 
hamper the creation of a hallucinatory surface thick with scum- 
bled and violent color” (p. 9). But unrestrained freedom, like ge- 
nius, is an ideological construct, a rhetorical device, not a critical 
term. When we read that Ensor was “utterly free from constraint 
in technique and subject matter” (p. 57), we need to know what 
those stylistic constraints were, how they were promulgated, and 
how they provided an abrasive context for Ensor‘s choices, omis- 
sions, and principles. Without this context, we can make little 
sense of Ensor’s artistic decisions. The pictures are reduced to 
ciphers of rejection or acclaim and fall strangely silent as passive 
indexes of genius. 

Chapter Five is titled “Tribulations, Temptations and Trans- 
formations: Ensor's Debt to Religion and History,” and here anal- 
yses of the Tribulations of Saint Anthony and the Entry of Christ 
into Brussels, the two monumental pictures of 1887 and 1888, 
culminate the record of Ensor’s rejection and success. Lesko ar- 
gues effectively that both paintings encode personal and social 
issues within Belgian or Flemish allegorical forms. She reminds 
us of Saint Anthony's popularity as a 19th-century subjec:, and 
notes Ensor’s broadening of the saint's sexual “temptation” to the 
more metaphysical notion of “tribulation.” In this respect, she 
links Ensor's picture of 1887 to Flaubert’s text on Saint Anthony 
of 1874, and offers a sensitive analogy between the literary figure’s 
desire to return to matter and the prominent display of pigment 
and matiére in the painted work. Especially valuable too is her 
presentation of Ensor’s variations on this subject, like the ex- 
traordinary six-foot drawing constructed from seventy-two con- 
tiguous sheets of paper; torment, temptation, self-denial, and 
abandon were fruitful topics. A lengthy list of visual sources fol- 
lows. Lesko links the balloon-ship in the Saint Anthony to the 


19th-century passion for ballooning, thus underscoring the timely 
modernity of Ensor’s symbolism. However, in her more elaborate 
suggestec connection of the picture to Charles Meryon’s print of 
Le Pont du Change (1854), Lesko elucidates the possible social 
meanings of Meryon’s image — the pleas of a drowning man for 
social jusice — but she stops short of a similar interpretation for 
Ensor's painting. Surely, Ensor‘s balloon, with its flaccid creatures 
being dumped overboard like the damned in Michelangelo's Last 
Judgmen- also alludés to the problematic conditions of a modern 
society ic which moral, spiritual, and artistic values are at risk. 

Lesko’s thesis that Ensor relied on traditional symbols to con- 
vey modern concerns informs her discussion of the Entry of Christ 
into Brusels and the 19th-century struggle to reconcile religion 
and mode rnity. She reminds us that Ensor’s enormous picture was 
a rejoinder to Seurat's Grand Jatte, the succès du scandale of the 
exhibitioa at Les XX of 1887. This is, one would think, a perfect 
opporturity for analysis of the two artists’ differing visions of 
modern trban life. Ensor may well have disliked Seurat's social 
optimisn and the “cold, lifeless technique” (p. 52) of his painted 
leisure sene. His own contempt for bourgeois society, his very 
Flemish manipulation of religious blasphemies, his cynicism about 
modernity and urban life — these issues and their relation to a 
more vis-ble proletariat, to more entrenched class divisions, to 
increasec religious conservatism, are listed by Lesko but left tan- 
talizingly unexplored. 

Indeed. throughout the book, a deeper analysis and broader 
understanding of cultural issues and history are subsumed by de- 
tailed descriptive accounts. Lesko has effectively decoded the 
symbols and meticulously catalogued the sources, but we are left 
finally wth an encyclopedic array of data, and a repository of 
complex and controversial works. What remains to be done, | 
think, is o abandon the individualistic focus on genius and mas- 
terworks.in favor of a bigger picture and a more synthetic view 
of this panter's contradictory and ambivalent involvement in the 
concerns of his time. Armed with the wealth of fascinating ma- 
terial Lecxo has assembled here, Ensor scholars can proceed to 
show how these literary, social, religious, and cultural discourses 
actively intersect and are given voice by Ensor's artistic produc- 
tion and zareer. 

CAROL ZEMEL 
State University of New York, Buffalo 
Buffalo, NY 14260 


ARNOLD: L. LEHMAN AND BRENDA RICHARDSON, eds. 5 Oskar 
Schlemraer, exh. cat., Baltimore, The Baltimore Museum 
of Art, _986. Pp. 264; some color, many black-and-white 
ills. 

MATTHI~S EBERLE, World War I and the Weimar Artists: 
Dix, Gresz, Beckmann, Schlemmer, New Haven and Lon- 
don, Yaæ University Press, 1985. Pp. viii + 134; 23 color 
ills., 10€ black-and-white ills. $25 


These tw> publications on German artists reflect important recent 
trends inart-historical thinking: one has as its subject a modernist 
committed both to the human figure and to the use of multiple 
media; tł= other deals with artists’ historical and cultural contexts. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art's Oskar Schlemmer exhibition 
was the frst major presentation of the artist's work to an Amer- 
ican aud=nce, with approximately two hundred works in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and graphic art, as well as in costume, stage, and 
mural design. The catalogue provides the first substantia] pub- 
lication cn Schlemmer in English. Generously illustrated, it con- 
tains fiveessays, including the initial one by the historian Vernon 


wt 


L. Lidtke, tr2ating gereraly the historical context of Schlemmer's 
art, and three e-sxys Ey various authors on the artist'3 work for 
the theater. The r-ajo— contribution to the catalogue 5 a survey 
of Schlemmar's ar: w-tten by Karin von Maur, Director of the 
Oskar Schlemmer.Arc-ive at the Staatsgalerie Stuttgart Her long- 
term efforts zo cazlogse £ chlermmer’s work resulted earlier in the 
large retrospectàv= exFzbiion at the Staatsgalerie in 1977 and the 
publication of ar t--o-volume Schlemmer monograph and 
ceuvre-catabgue Fn 1279 She is thus the preeminent scholar of 
the artist’s v ork, =nd = translation of her essay for the exhibition 
of 1977 in Stuttg:ct — aagmented by quotations from Schlem- 
mer's writinzs comun ron the monograph of 1979 — serves as 
the primary tex n the B_ltimore catalogue. 

Maur covers złe ar=st’s career from his paintings cf 1911-12, 
inspired by early *naFtic Cubism, through the mature work that 
followed the First Weed Nar and developed in the early 1930s, 
to the substential-7 recuced cutpu: of his late period, during the 
Nazi era, urtil hi desh n 1943. The discussion of Schlemmer’s 
early and late were va_aakly supplements that of the better known 
works done wh lc he aught at the Bauhaus, from 1921 to 1929, 
and at the S-ate #cadeny for Arts and Crafts in Breslau, 1929 to 
1932. Maur’: treazmer ot the late period contributes particularly 
to our know-edge=f tk - extreme difficulties experiencec by avant- 
garde artists whozemzsined in Nazi Germany, where, branded as 
“degenerate,” thes co—d not exhibit or make a living from their 
art. Schlemmer 2 sald uo onger teach, of course, and 2ventually 
he had to rely fcr living on commercial outdoor mural painting, 
camouflage vairt—=:g, =1d=inally work in the laboratory of a paint 
factory. The pane ngs from these years are mostly small in size. 
They include imaz2s c a somber, “conspiratorial atmosphere” (p. 
77) and culminzt= in = series of Window Pictures from the last 
year of his life. Tae lacerdepict views into rooms of neighboring 
apartment Fouæ anz c=nvey a poignant combinat:on of do- 
mestic intimacy-end ¢-ycnological exclusion. 

Maur’s treatment <= Schlemmer’s paintings, sculpture, and 
graphic worx amc thediscussion in other texts of his dance and 
theater work sho”. his-arge of artistic activity. This is one of the 
important charecerist<s >f his carear, embodying the zoal of the 
Bauhaus and of mner —urpean avant-garde movemerts, such as 
De Stijl and Sors-ructvisn, of unifying the arts and indeed bring- 
ing them to the abl. iz new ways, as in mural painting and 
theatrical perforanc= Although in this respect Schlemmer em- 
bodied avart-geri iccal:, his aesthetic can otherwise be seen as 
part of more ccrservSive tendencies in early 20th-century art. 
This contradictiva is = tre center of his artistic caree-. 

From the perioe. arc: nc 1912-14 when Schlemmer aksorbed the 
influer.ce of Anzl=tic lutfism, nis aversion to psychological con- 
tent or the expre=zior: >f personal feeling was already manifest, 
distinguishirg hszvor= fram that of the Expressionists, who dom- 
inated avanc-gare 2 p=ntng in Germany at the time. Instead, 
Schlemmer $ollcv ed tœ earlier Cubist interest in georretric sche- 
matization and, -Laring—he First Wor.d War, produced a few works 
that contained Higaly =molified figures against flat backgrounds. 
Although in the =. ly tvezties ke reintroduced volume and spatial 
depth in his paat_ngs tke schematized human figure remained 
the dominart feat_re = Schlemmer’s art in all the medza in which 


he worked. Partisalari; ia his paintings, the effect is cf an ideal- - 


ized imager? of mod=n humanity, a positive view that incor- 
porates mecaan cal re=rences without abandoning an essentially 
classical, hemank&ic =ttitude. Thus Schlemmer is to be distin- 
guished botk from the ant ausiastic embrace of modern sechnology 
characteristic of muck ar: of the twenties, including hat at the 
Bauhaus, ard from the pessimistic or satirical treatment of mod- 


ernity seen in Italan Edetaphycical painting, Dada, ard German - 
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Neue Sachlichkeit (New Objectivity). 

Maur suggests that the desire for a “harmonious, integrated 
portrayal of man” can be traced in part to the naturopathic move- 
ment at the beginning of the century, an “attempt to liberate and 
perfect natural human beauty through hygiene, sports, and 
dance.” She explains, “The proponents of this movement wanted 
to instill in man not only a new awareness of his own body, but 
also a new sense of life and of community, with nature and spirit 
functioning together as equals” (p. 68). She sees the culmination 
of this impulse in Schlemmer’s work in the series of paintings from 
1929 and 1930 depicting figures whose poses and gestures create 
a kind of scaffolding, or who appear in a structured environment 
of stairways and banisters. The best known of these is the large 
Bauhaus Stairway (1932) at The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, an image of the Bauhaus as an ideal community, painted 
three years after Schlemmer left the school because of philo- 
sophical differences with the new, leftist director, Hannes Meyer. 
Ironically, this painting was completed after the school in Dessau 
was forced to close by the Nazis in the local governmert. 

Maur sees Schlemmer's figurative art as part of the general reaf- 
firmation of the human image that occurred in the twenties, citing 
the artists “Picasso, Léger, Derain, Carra, Severini, Carl Hofer, 
Baumeister, Rudolf Belling, Archipenko, and others”; but she does 
not make distinctions about the style and content within this het- 
erogeneous group, and thus she fails, I think, adequately to define 
Schlemmer’s relation to the broader phenomenon. Her reference 
to the 19th-century German artist Hans von Marées suggests an 
inherent conservatism in Schlemmer’s work: a valuing of the hu- 
man figure above all and an investigation of it as a type and 
an embodiment of structural principles, rather than as a poten- 
tially expressive form (p. 66). To these features of a simplified 
classicism, inherited from the late 19th century, Schlemmer added 
qualities of form and abstract space ultimately derived from Cub- 
ism, mechanical references, and generalized contemporary cloth- 
ing, to suggest the modern embodiment of timeless ideals. The 
role that this aesthetic played at the Bauhaus, the paradigm of 
modernism, with its faith in technology and abstract principles 
of design, is not sufficiently discussed by Maur, although she in- 
dicates some points of contrast between Schlemmer’s work and 
that cf Wassily Kandinsky and László Moholy-Nagy. 

With three essays on Schlemmer’s work for the stage, some 
repetition was inevitable, but the catalogue nevertheless greatly 
expands our understanding of this aspect of the artist’s career. 
Brenda Richardson comments on the sculptural nature of Schlem- 
mer’s costumes, comparing some of the masks to heads by Bran- 
cusi, while at the same time she reminds us that the best way to 
categorize Schlemmer's multi-media stage works is as dance, fol- 
lowing the artist's own terminology. Debra McCall provides a 
fascinating account of her own reconstructions of Schlemmer's 
dances, utilizing his designs, writings, and choreographic nota- 
tions, as well as contemporary photographs, the reports of sur- 
viving Bauhaus students, and the indications of the quality of the 
movements provided by the physical properties of the costumes 
themselves. Furthermore, she rightly points to the ways that his 
dances anticipated avant-garde dance and performance art of the 
past few decades: “The concern for geometry and clean line, the 
minimalist shapes and colors, the non-narrative structure, all de- 
fined the dances as contemporary” (p. 149). 

Nancy J. Troy has contributed the catalogue’s major essay on 
Schlemmer’s work for the theater, both placing it in its art-his- 
torical context and providing a reasoned evaluation of it. She 
discusses Schlemmer’s indebtedness to Heinrich von Kleist, who, 
in 1810, had formulated a concept of the puppet theater as em- 
bodying extremely graceful movements and pointing to a tran- 
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scendence of simple self-expression (p. 130). Puppet-like, me- 
chanical movements characterized Schlemmer’s first original work 
for the stage, The Triadic Ballet, whose first, partial performance 
was in 1916, and full-scale premiere in 1922. The abstract, non- 
narrative conception of this dance was realized in part through 
sculptural costumes comprising a wide variety of geometrical ele- 
ments. While underlining the mechanical qualities in this work, 
as well as the use of materials with technological associations, 
Troy stresses Schlemmer’s skepticism regarding the Bauhaus pre- 
disposition toward modern technology and his insistence cn man 
as the central theme of his art. In its aesthetic as well as in its 
content, his theater work can be distinguished from that of his 
avant-garde contemporaries, and Troy compares it effectively to 
the concepts and work of Theo van Doesburg, El Lissitzky, Fred- 
erick Kiesler, and Moholy-Nagy (pp. 139-40). In her well- 
reasoned view, Schlemmer's uniqueness lay in staking ou: a po- 
sition “that was simultaneously conservative in its respect for the 
conventions of the theater, yet radical in its reductive form” (p. 
145). 

Though there is a tendency in some of the other coritributions 
in the catalogue to inflate Schlemmer's stature, this collection of 
essays succeeds very well in elucidating his work in all its variety 
and its pertinence to the reassertion of figurative imagery in the 
decade of the twenties. Furthermore, the catalogue especially calls 
attention to the importance of Schlemmer’s work for the stage. 
A significant flaw, however, is that the authors do not ceal ef- 
fectively with the philosophical content of this art, to which they 
nevertheless refer. The adjectives “transcendent” and “metaphys- 
ical,” drawn from Schlemmer’s own statements, are repeatedly 
used, but they are never explicated. Another problem is Maur’s 


treatment of Schlemmer’s different media in separate sections of. 


her essay, with his theater projects left primarily to the other au- 
thors. This organization of the material emphasizes the variety 
of Schlemmer's artistic production at the expense of an over-all 
assessment of his style and content. The various and evolving 
characteristics of his style during the important period from 1919 
through the early twenties, for example, would be clarified by 
comparing his paintings to his reliefs and other sculptures, which 
are among his most abstract works and allude particularly to the 
machine. A fuller understanding of the content of Schlemmer’s 
art would require a more synthetic approach to his work, his 
writings, and his teaching (for example, his course on “Man,” 
given at the Bauhaus from 1928 to 1929), with a view alsc to his 
conceptual links to the art and culture of his time. Indeed, the 
essay by Lidtke, on the “cultural, social, and political context” 
from the turn of the century to the Third Reich, does not spe- 
cifically and consistently relate Schlemmer's work to this histor- 
ical background, and none of the other contributors follows 
through on the implications of including such coverage in the 
catalogue. . 

In contrast, Matthias Eberle’s study of the effects of tke First 
World War on four German artists — Otto Dix, George Grosz, 
Max Beckmann, and Schlemmer — examines their art primarily 
in terms of its historical context. He views their work as “four 
attempts to grasp and express the experience of war and to cope 
with the disorientation brought about by modern technolozy” (p. 
19). The devastating personal experiences of the artists are pre- 
sented against the background of the initial enthusiasm over the 
prospect of war felt by many German artists and intellectuals, 
who believed that it would offer a great purge of the ills of modern 
civilization. The general reaction to the reality of the War, how- 
ever, was disillusionment and revulsion, so terrible was the in- 
dustrialized slaughter of trench warfare, with its machine guns 
and artillery bombardments. 


Of the four artists on whom Eberle focuses, only Grosz entered 
the military unwillingly: although he actually volunteered, in No- 
vember, 1914, he did so only because he expected to be con- 
scripted and thought that by volunteering he could exercise choice 
as to his assignment. His term was the shortest, for he was de- 
clared unfit for service in January, 1915, for health reasons. But, 
as Eberle recounts, while Grosz never saw battle, his hatred of 
the expe-ience of training, and particularly of the officers, can be 
seen in ais art from the period of the War onward, as can his 
indictment of capitalist society, which he held responsible for the 
War as well as for the social and economic condition of Postwar 
Germany. At the outbreak of hostilities, in August, 1914, Otto 
Dix volinteered enthusiastically, and served first as a machine 


` gunner and subsequently as an aerial observer. Correspondingly, 


his wart-me drawings show an excited view of battle, and it was 


‘only in che Postwar years that he produced a bitter imagery of 


death ard of the misery of those crippled in the War. 

Beckrrann’s initial enthusiasm for the War was caused in part 
by his incerest in the scenes of grandeur, pain, and quasi-religious 
transcendence that he found on the battlefields and in field hos- 
pitals, where as a medical orderly he observed the dead and 
wounded. But the experience of savagery, suffering, and mortal 
danger won changed Beckmann’s attitude as well. Indeed, in the 
summer of 1915, he had a nervous and physical breakdown and 
was hospitalized, and from then until his discharge in 1917 he saw 
no further service at the front. Beckmann was haunted by the 
horrors bf the War, and even before its end he began to produce 
art whose style and content were radically different from that of 
his earlisr work. The crowded compositions, contorted forms, 
and per:onal symbols in his subsequent work convey his an- 
guished, war-influenced vision of the modern world. 

Because of injuries, Schlemmer’s active service, in the infantry, 
was brie. At least as early as the summer of 1915, while still in 
uniform he felt the absurdity of the War, but Schlemmer devel- 
oped a very different outlook from the other three artists. Unlike 
their critical, pessimistic, and anguished responses to war and the 
society that fostered it, he formulated a distinctly positive view 
of the human being. Thus Eberle contends that Schlemmer de- 
veloped his idealized conception and abstract presentation of the 
image o: man in direct reaction to his War experience (pp. 109, 


.112). The geometric perfection of the human figure in watercolors 


of 1916 reminiscent of archaic Greek torsos, may represent 
Schlemmer’s response to fears of being maimed in the War, Eberle 
suggests 

Amorg the four artists, Eberle distinguishes between the so- 
cially crtical work of Dix and Grosz — which like Neue Sach- 
lichkeit ‘n general he considers ultimately unsuccessful, for failing 
to offer a philosophical solution to the modern dilemma (p. 
19) — amd the “transcendental” art of Beckmann and Schlemmer 
— whicn he elevates, and to which, in key instances, he gives 
Christian interpretations. His evaluation of Grosz is the harshest. 
The autlor takes a psychological approach to Grosz that reduces 
him to an “irate dandy” who identifies as much with the perpe- 
trators cf violence as with the victims in his images. The assess- 
ment and interpretation of the art by reference to the artist’s per- 
sonal experience are characteristic of Eberle's study, and in his 
treatmert of Grosz, this approach is used instead of evaluating 
the work from the vantage point of its social and political context. 

Beyord the use of biographical material, Eberle attempts a phil- 
osophicel approach in order to coordinate his individual studies 
and illuminate the period as a whole. Unfortunately, neither the 
conceptwal structure nor the detailed argumentation is, in my 
opinion, successful. The essential dichotomy that Eberle sees un- 
derlying the culture of the period is expressed in the title of the 


first chapter oi he Max: “Elemental Forces and Mechanical 
Power.” Both Liz anc Bekmann are shown to have embraced a 
Nietzschean vie~rof tke lFe force prior to the War, which explains 


their eagerness “œ thefighting as promising a climactic moment ` 


in the cycle of d24th a-d ebirth. The actual war, however, turned 
Dix cynical anc 32ck=marn pessimistic about the vital principle. 
Dix became extremely crifical of human nature in modern society, 
while Beckmanr —len&ied with modern humanity in order to dis- 
cover the meanirz of lif. As for the machine, they shared the 
widely felt averson & i5 effect an society. Beckmann “viewed 
the machine as a zzmbol «f the fatal mechanism of life, and there- 
fore . . . despis2c it” p._109), whereas Dix sought to surpass it 
by exploiting tectmicalsprecision in the service of an imaginatively 
conceived imag=. : 

This dual schsrse d=s ~ot apply as effectively to Eberle’s other 
two subjects. ether Gmsz nor Schlemmer had been involved 
with a vitalist rHlosooh” before che War, and Grosz’s Postwar 
social criticism zan beat ributed as much to political impulse as 
to disillusionmen- wim Fuman nature as such. His brief use of 


the imagery of autor stens, ir. 1920, shows an ambivalence to- 


ward the machin=. suzgesting at one time the loss of human in- 
dividuality and a. anche the harmonious integration of the fig- 
ure in a geometrically -implified er.vironment, as Eberle indicates 
(p. 65). Schlemaer seem to have been the only optimist of the 
four artists, his T=stwar -magery presenting the human being as 
perfectible and > vor tie pull of elemental forces in nature or 
the psyche. He tilized fhe precise and simplified forms of the 
machine aesthet Gin tt- vsualization of his ideal, while eschewing 
the Bauhaus bee in Me-preeminence of modern technology. 
The problems e coœcestual approach in Eberle’s study do not 
prevent his work <rox ccferinz a stimulating view of the effect 
of World War I a h= fcur exemplars. The War is a topic well 
chosen as an impcrtarstnexus of early 20th-century historical con- 
| ditions and art s:c rssponses. Eberle has selected artists who 
fought in the War anc -emained in Germany at least through the 
Weimar period. F 2 trate four who practiced an art that focused 
on the human figure, alkzit in different styles and for different 
expressive purpozes. _ n©rtunately, this selection omits impor- 
tant artistic tend@=cies hÆ could have had considerable relevance 
to his themes. Data is=0f seriously considered, including Grosz's 
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involvement in the movement in Berlin. The Dadaist and Sur- 
realist Max Ernst is perhaps disqualified by his departure from 
Germany in 1922. German Dada’s radical criticism of art and so- 
ciety and Ernst’s Freudian search into the unconscious, however, 
could both be read against the background of the disillusionment 
with human rationality and established culture brought an by the 
War. Finally, Constructivism in Germany is not discussed at any 
length by Eberle. One of its leading exponents, Moholy-Nagy, 
may have been precluded by being Hungarian, but his antiwar 
feelings, occasioned by his service in the Austro-Hungarian army, 
his radical social views, and his embrace of modern technology 
and industrial production would have provided interesting com- 
parisons with the artists Eberle treats. 

The book is also limited by unconvincing analyses of the mean- 
ing o: individual works of art. The focus for the discussion on - 
Beckmann, for example, is the crucial painting Night, of 1918-19. ` 
Eberle seeks, without sufficient documentation, I think, to inter- ` 
pret it as a depiction of the artist crucified, symbolizing “the death 
of his earlier self” and representing “his personal, artistic, and 
philosophical Golgotha from which, as from Christ's sacrifice and 
death, the path to a new life would emerge” (pp. 89, 91). Over- 
extended interpretation, going well beyond the presented evi- 
dence, characterizes the discussion of a number of Schlemmer’s 
works. For instance, in his analysis of the metal wall-piece made . 
for a private house in Zwenkau, near Leipzig (1930-31), Eberle 
compares the male figure to Adam in Michelangelo’s Sistine Ceil- 
ing and in earlier Christian iconography, as well as to Prometheus 
as sculptor of the human being in Roman art. In attitude and 
form, the comparisons are not close, and the interpretation be- 
comes tenuous and overcomplicated. , 

This study and the Baltimore Museum's Oskar Schlemmer are 
widely different in subject, scope, and approach. Although in both 
there-are problems in the interpretation of the meaning o? the art, 
the exhibition catalogue provides a reliable and valuable resource 
on one artist’s varied work, while Eberle’s book presents a stim- 
ulating treatment of a complex historical question. 

CLARK V. POLING 
Emory University 
Atlanta, GA 30322 


Letter about a Review 


Giovanni Segantini 


I was pleased to read Hans Liithy’s review of my two books, 
Segantini, catalogo generale and Segantini, Trent'anni di vita 
artistica europea nei carteggi inediti dell'artista e dei suoi mecenati, 
in the June, 1987 issue (Lx1x, 307-11). I must first thank Liithy for 
his general words of praise and for his corrections of the proper 
names of certain German institutions and private collectors, 
corrections that should indeed be most helpful in the contemplated 
second edition of the catalogue raisonné. Yet I was surprised to 
find in his review several errors and misreadings, which I feel I 
should bring to the attention of your readers. 

Without trying to counter Lithy's “list of corrections” with one 
of my own, I should still emphasize that the two changes in the 
locations of Segantini works that he mentions (regarding my 
catalogue raisonné nos. 371 and 468) took place either after the 
appearance of my earlier book (no. 468, Riposa all'ombra), or 
after the publication of both my books (no. 371, Pascoli alpini). 
The former (no. 468) is neither in the museum I reported in my 
second book, nor in the one Liithy thought; it is, rather, in a 
private collection in Zurich. Two misprints that Liithy points out 
(in nos. 113 and 418/419) were in fact noted in the errata sheet 
that was issued with the catalogue raisonné. (A third such error, 
which he does not mention, the transposition of paintings by 
Segantini and Scrosati, under no. 83, escaped my notice before 
the publication of the errata.) Two misstatements by Lüthy should 
be corrected: He alleges a flaw in my second book, the edition of 
Segantini letters, because “the author refers so rarely to the 
numbers of her catalogue raisonné,” when, in reality, every 
reference to a painting or drawing in that volume is follovred by 
its catalogue raisonné number. Lithy also mistakes the sequence 
of my work on Segantini vis-à-vis that of Maria Cristina Gozzoli. 
I began work on my catalogue more than three years before the 
publication of Gozzoli's volume. When her L'opera completa di 


Segantini (Classici dell'arte) appeared, in 1973, I alreacy had ` 


gathered more material than it presented, and thus did not have 
to “rely” on her list, as Lithy imagines. In the course of my 
catalogue, obviously, I have cited her numbers and taken her 
findings into account, wherever appropriate. 

More serious are three instances where Liithy quotes my work 
out of context, because the result each time is a misrepresentation 
of my intention on a key issue. 

Liithy’s discussion of Ritratto di giovane donna (no. 142) begins 
with a misreading of my text. While I discuss the atypical aspects 
of this work — due, I believe, to its having been cropped on both 
sides, not by the artist — I do not question its attribution to 
Segantini. Lithy supposes that I did question it “at firs:,” but 
subsequently accepted it. The sentence he quotes to explain my 
acceptance is taken out of context; in its original location, it 
qualifies my assumption, expressed in the phrase immediately 


preceding, that the canvas could have been cut: “. . . la tela fosse - 


stata tagliata da entrambi i lati, prima di essere attaccata al 
supporto ligneo. Ci sono validi motivi per ritenere che ciò sia stato 


fatto in an secondo momento e non ad opera dell'artista.” Ciò 
can only -efer to an indefinite object or concept; here ciò represents 
of course the possibility of a cut and not the painting. Liithy's 
error in talian made him misconstrue my thinking. The second 
question Liithy raises about this painting is my alleged failure to 
recognize it as a portrait of Bice Bugatti, the artist's life companion. 
I was given this identification just as Lüthy was, by the artist's 
son Gotardo, but I chose not to believe it because of the 
discreparcy between the features of the young woman represented 
here anc. the features of Bice as known to me from many 
photogréphs and other commonly acknowledged portraits of her 
by Segartini (for example, nos. 131 or 128). 

Regarcing the cycle of Nirvana (nos. 571-76), I gave what I 
believe -o be a coherent and comprehensive analysis of the 
iconogravhy of these six works, clarifying their interrelationship 
and the links with the poem of the same title written by 
Segantiri’s friend Luigi Illica. None of this is a matter of 
speculatbn. The only element I stated as having to remain a 
“problema. . . puramente speculativo” (the phrase Liithy uses out 
of contezt to characterize my whole argument on these works) is 


` whether dr not a sequence is depicted in each of the works; that 


is, wheter we witness the punishment and redemption of the 
same weman at different moments of her nightmarish journey, 
or whetEer we see more than one woman, each subjected to a 
differentstage of the same ordeal. Since Segantini left no clarifying 
statemeri on his intention, the ambiguity must remain. 

Finally I have to draw attention to Liithy’s misreading of my 
introducion to Trent'anni di vita artistica europea nei carteggi 
inediti cell'artista e dei suoi mecenati. Apparently not under- 
standing the reasons for which I chose not to republish certain 
letters wnile republishing forty-seven others, he has me explain, 
quoting me once again out of context, ‘“. . . è parte importante 
della documentazione su cui si basano le numerose revisioni 
critiche cel catalogo ragionato. . . .” This is in fact not one of the 
reasons gave for my decision to publish only letters known to 
me from their autograph manuscripts, or otherwise verified as 
bearing Segantini’s unaltered verbal style. My rationale (which I 
discussed at length, pp. 12-14) is not even mentioned by Liithy: 
that Seg.ntini's prose is highly eccentric in grammar and spelling, 
and that the preservation of these idiosyncrasies — despite the 
difficult@s they may cause the reader — is, I believe, important 
for a træ picture of the artist. Thus, of the 901 letters I chose to 
print, #54 are transcriptions of previously unpublished 
manuscripts that I discovered. The forty-seven others, for which 
the origthal manuscripts are no longer available today, have been 
reprintec from two publications in which the same exacting criteria 
of transcription had been applied. This collection, as I present it, 
complements the catalogue raisonné, and it also tells the story of - 
Segantira’s enormous development as a writer over the years, from ` 
quasi-ill terate to creator of a rich, individual poetic style. That, 
in my vw, is the major justification for its publication. 

ANNIE-PAULE QUINSAC 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, SC 29208 
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On the State of Medieval Art History 


Herbert L. Kessler 


Ever since Renaissance humanists conceived the Middle 
Ages as a foil for their own accomplishments, “medieval 
art” has been understood not so much as a result of zo- 
herent artistic developments as the product of external his- 
torical processes. To be sure, scholars have discerned short 
chains of linked morphological transformations, usually in 
connection with efforts to reinstate classical conventions. 
But they have been unable to chart the kind of logical 
succession of artistic responses that give apparent consis- 
tency to ancient Greek sculpture or Renaissance painting 
— that is, a consistency largely independent of extra-ar- 
tistic events. The seemingly erratic stylistic shifts and the 
coexistence at any moment of the Middle Ages of radically 
opposed forms have always prompted searches for expla- 
nations in such historical events and social conditions as 
Constantine’s conversion, the “barbarian” invasions, 
changes in devotional practices, or the growth of urban 
economies.! For this reason, historians of medieval art have 
long divided their allegiance between art history and me- 
dieval studies. Indeed, much recent work owes its vigor to 
new developments in anthropology, historiography, cod- 
icology, and literary criticism.? 

Receptivity to work in cognate disciplines has allowed a 
break from the Italian model of art history, which from the 
start was antipathetic to the Middle Ages. It has also lib- 
erated the study of medieval art from admiring but equally 
unhistorical Romantic interpretations. In the best recent 
work, the commitment is to supplant inherited preconczp- 
tions with interpretations grounded in the Middle Ages.? 
But this commitment entails a struggle. Medieval dozu- 
ments are notoriously unself-conscious about the history of 
art; one finds in them no media aetas and no notion of a 


1 The process began with the sharp stylistic contrasts apparent in the Arch 
of Constantine and Vasari’s account of them. For an attempt to discover 
the shape of early medieval art within the seeming chaos, while not dis- 
counting the pressures of general history, see E. Kitzinger, Byzantine Art 
in the Making, Cambridge, MA, 1977. 


2 The influence of B. Stock, The Implications of Literacy, Princeton, 1983, 
is a dramatic example of the art historian’s productive reaction to work 
in other disciplines. 


3 On the complex correlation between advances in the appreciation of 
medieval art and contemporary developments, see M. Caviness, “Erwei- 
terung des ‘Kunst’-Begriffs. Die Rezeption mittelalterlicher Werke im Kon- 
text nachimpressionistischer Strömungen,” Österreichische Zeitschrift für 
Kunst und Denkmalpflege, xt, 1986, 204-15. 


4 This is an old story; see the account of Adolph Goldschmidt’s early yzars 
in Berlin in K. Weitzmann, Adolph Goldschmidt und die Berliner Kunst- 
geschichte, Berlin, 1985. 

5 This report focuses on work published during the past ten years, though 
it also dips into that of the preceding decade. It does not cover the history 
of medieval architecture. References are exemplary rather than compre- 


distinctive artistic tradition. Scholers have succeeded in 
embedding medieval art in unique and complex cultural 
contexts only by assiduously mining the few surviving ek- 
phrases, theological debates, technical manuals, typika, and 
inventorie:, and, more important, by analyzing the sur- 
viving monuments with a real conviction about the im- 
portance cf visual culture during the period. Success has 
come at the price of an increasing alienation within the 
parent discipline,‘ running up professional as well as in- 
tellectual costs. The less medieval act resembles the para- 
digmatic t-aditions, the more isolated it becomes. To the 
extent that this status report has an ambition, therefore, it 
is to outlire for the nonspecialist some of the major issues 
of medieval art currently being investigated and, in so 
doing, to crack open a door in the massive wall of recent 
scholarship.‘ 


Periodization 

The prcfound indebtedness of the Renaissance to the 
Middle Ages notwithstanding, the essential claim is certain: 
beginning n the late thirteenth century, a succession of Tus- 
can paintes and sculptors fundamentally transformed in- 
herited artstic traditions by reinstating classical theory and 
forms.® The question is: how far should this claim, which 
was so brilliantly promoted by Tuscan writers, be ex- 
tended?’ Im the Christian East, for example, art remained 
emphatica ly traditional into the eighteenth century and be- 
yond, desgite the influence of Renaissance imports and the 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople (1453).* Indeed, as an 
instrument of ethnic cohesiveness, art became assertively 
conservative during the turcocratia.® Fifteenth- and some 
sixteenth-eentury art produced in regions north of the 


hensive and, “or reasons of space, refer only to original publications, not 
to reprints or translations. 


é H. Belting, ‘Introduzione” in La civiltà Bizantina dal XII al XV secolo, 
Rome, 1982, 279-355. 


7 On the tyrannical hold of the Italian model on art history, see S. Alpers, 
The Art of Describing. Dutch Art in the Sev2nteenth Century, Chicago, 
1983. 


8 M. Chatzid_kis, “Recherches sur le peintre Théophane le Crétois,” Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, xxu1-xx1v, 1969-70, 339-52; Stift Herzogenburg, 
Kunst der O.tkirche, exh. cat., Vienna, 1977; and British Library, The 
Christian Orznt, exh. cat., London, 1978. 


9 J, Séguy, ‘Tmages et ‘religion populaire,” Archives des sciences sociales 
des religions, xiv, 1977, 25-43. As a result, hter views on Byzantine art 
must be read with the same caution used in applying Renaissance histories 
to Western medieval art; see C. Mango, “Lo stile cosiddetto ‘Monastico’ 
della pittura 3 izantina,” Habitat-Strutture-Te-ritorio (Atti del Terzo Con- 
vegno Internezionale di Studio sulla Civiltà Rupestre Medioevale nel Mez- 
zogiorno d'Italia, 1975), Galatina, 1978, 45-€2. 


Alps — though.esten labeled “Northern Renaissance” — is 
generally umderstood as a medieval phenomenon, albeit a 
final phase; ® few sche ars wculd treat the alabaster carving 
of sixteenth-centary England as a Renaissance manifesta- 
tion. Moreover, cerszin “old-fashioned” crafts persisted 
everywhere. unimfluenced by the new pretensions. Vene- 
tian mosaicists zentirwed to use medieval techniques as late 
as the time of Giovarni Bellini;!! makers of stained glass 
employed venerable methods into the sixteenth century 
(even after the style æ their images had succumbed to Re- 
naissance types}; ? anc as late as the mid-fifteenth century, 
modelbook forraulae were still replicated in Florentine 
manuscripts.'? More amportant, art continued to occupy 
much the same pace spiritual practice that it had in pre- 
vious centuries. At le.st until the Protestant Reformation, 
art served to make Ciristian doctrine clear to the faithful, 
and memorab: as well, by engaging the “spiritual” sense 
of sight.“ Thas. long after Renaissance art had been 
established in Tuscany as a dominant style, medieval 
art flourished in nteresting, if largely neglected, 
manifestations. 

What ef the begirmnings of medieval art? Renaissance 
commentators.cencurred that the origins were to be sought 
in the systemazic dest-uction of antique traditions, though 
even they disagreed semewkhat about the underlying cause. 
For Ghiberti, Cwnstantine’s conversion in 312 started the 
“decline.” For Vasasi (writing during the Counter-Refor- 
mation) a dying ermpire, not Christian hostility, brought 
about the charge. As he history of Roman art has acquired 
a shape during the e#urse of this century, early medieval 
art has emerged as a fully integral aspect of late imperial 






10 Herbst des Mitte 
Last Flowering, Fi 
New York, 1982. 


‘ters, exh. cat., Cologne, 1970, and J. Plummer, The 
ch Pasting in Manuscripts 1420-1530, Oxford and 


©, Demus, The Mosas of San Marco in Venice, Chicago, 1984. 


2 M. Caviness, Suaimed Cass Befcre 1540: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Boston, 1983. 


B E Ames-Lewis, “Noodeiis#ok Drawings and the Florentine Quattrocento 
Artist,” Art History, x, 1907, 1-11. 

4 M. Baxandall, Parting «nd Experience in Fifteenth-Century Italy, Ox- 
ford, 1972; idem, The Liree.cood Sculptors of Renaissance Germany, New 
Haven and Lendon, 1980: .nd J. Marrow, Passion Iconography in North- 
ern European Art of the Late Middle Ages and Early Renaissance, Kor- 
trijk, 1979. 


15 Kitzinger (as irem 1); E. Brenk. et al., Spatantike und frühes Chris- 
tentum Berlin, 167% Metsopolitan Museum of Art, Age of Spirituality, 
exh. cat., New York. 19% and Liebieghaus Museum alter Plastik, Spät- 
antike und frithes:C1risiwetum, exh. cat., Frankfurt-am-Main, 1983. 






l6 P Brown, “Art and Secety in Late Antiquity,” Age of Spirituality. A 
Symposium, ed. K. Weitamann, New York, 1980, 17-27; E. Kitzinger, 
“Christian Imagery: Grew:h and Impact,” ibid., 141-63; C. Murray, Re- 
birth and Afterlife. A Steet» of the Transmutation of Some Pagan Imagery 
in Early Christian Funeracy Art (FAR International Series, c), Oxford, 
1981; H. Kaiser-Mirn, DieErschaffung des Menschen auf den spatantiken 
Monumenten des 3. und € jahrku»derts (Jahrbuch fiir antike und Chris- 
tentum. Ergiinzuresband 1), Minster, 1981; and H. Brandenburg. “Die 
Darstellungen marit-mes:kebens,” in Spatantike und frühes Christentum 
{as in n. 15), 249-56. 





U J. Deckers, “Dis Mand-ralerei im Kaiserkultraum von Luxor,” Jahrbuch 
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developments, now treated as a separate period variously 
dubbed “Late Antique,” “Early Christian,” and “Early Me- 
dieval.’ It is seen as a subspecies within the heterogeneous 
artistic culture of Rome, which had already employed, 
alongside a classical mode, unnatural scale and proportion 
of figures, hieratic spatial relationships, and abstraction to 
express the timelessness and absolute authority of its po- 
litical structure. Even iconography — once taken as a dis- 
tinguishing sign — is no longer regarded as differentiating 
and alien. Subject matter, too, has been set in a framework 
of pagan imagery that had already become largely neutral 
in content. So has the very structure of medieval pro- 
grammatic decoration.” And since the unearthing in 1932 
of the synagogue at Dura Europos, which is widely ac- 
cepted as a bridge between Roman and medieval art, Jewish 
art is now seen more as a parallel manifestation within the 
intricate configuration than as a formative precursor. 
Drawn from the same pictorial repertoire, Jewish art seems 
to have stimulated the expansion of Christian imagery as 
an aspect of rivalry between Judaism and Christianity; in 
turn, it may have been influenced by Christian art. Craft 
traditions, moreover, fostered centuries-long continuities” 
in certain classes of objects. On silver vessels depicting 
mythological themes, for instance, classical forms persisted 
as late as the seventh and possibly even into the eleventh 
century.” In fact, the classical style was deployed for sym- 
bolic or rhetorical purposes within Christian images, pro- 
viding a distinct mode of expression.” 

The origins of medieval art are found, then, not in an 
assault on pagan traditions, but in the broad acceptance 
and adaptation of the functional and formal diversity of 


der Deutschen Instituts, xciv, 1979, 600-52, and idem, “Constantin und 
Christus,” Spatantike und frühes Christentum (as in n. 15), 267-83. 


18 B, Narkiss, “The Jewish Realm,” in Age of Spirituality (as in n. 15), 
365-94; H. Brandenburg, “Überlegungen zum Ursprung der frihchrist- 
lichen Bildkunst,” Atti del IX Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia 
Cristiana (1975), Vatican, 1978, 1, 331-60; and J. Gutmann, “Early Syn- 
agogue and Jewish Catacomb Art and Its Relation to Christian Art,” Auf- 
stieg und Niedergang der Römischen Welt, ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase, 
xx, Pt. 2, Berlin, 1984, 1313-42. On later implications of Jewish art, see 
R. Stichel, “Ausserkanonische Elemente in byzantinischen Illustrationen 
des Alten Testaments,” Römische Quartalschrift, uxix, 1974, 159-81; idem. 
“Die Einheit von Judentum, Christentum und Islam in den Vorstellungen 
von der Geburt des messianischen Kindes,” Oecumenica, tv, 1986, 27-48; 
and G. Sed-Rajna, La Bible Hébraique, Fribourg, 1987, 


!° For individual media, see Brenk, et al. (as in n. 15); }. Ward Perkins, 
“The Role of the Craftsmanship in the Formation of Early Christian Art,” 
Atti del IX Congresso (as in n. 18), 1, 637-52; and]. Trilling, The Roman 
Heritage: Textiles from Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean 300 to 600 
AD (Textile Museum Journal, xx1), Washington, DC, 1982. 


2° I. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Cup of San Marco and the ‘Classical’ in 
Byzantium,” Studien zur mittelalterlichen Kunst 800-1250. Festschrift fiir 
Florentine Miitherich zum 70. Geburtstag, Munich, 1985, 167-74, and 
J.M.C. Toynbee and K.S. Painter, “Silver Picture Plates of Late Antiquity: 
A.D. 300 to 700,” Archaeologia, cvin, 1986, 15-65. 


2 Kitzinger (as in n. 1) and K. Weitzmann, “The Classical Mode in the 
Period of the Macedonian Emperors: Continuity or Revival?,” Byzantina 
kai Metabyzantina I. The “Past” in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, 
ed. S. Vryonis, Jr., Malibu, CA, 1978, 71-85. 
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Roman art. Christians actually strengthened classicism 
during the fourth and fifth centuries (Fig. 1), both as a 
normal aspect of their new, aristocratic stature and as part 
of the concerted attempt to lay claim to the Romar heri- 
tage. The transfixing icon of Christ on Mt. Sinai,” recently 
added to the canon of medieval works, and the silver plates 
from Cyprus” are among the many works that attest to the 
endurance of ancient forms well into the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Christian art fashioned in the best Roman tech- 
niques according to classical conventions provided a rich 
legacy for the later Middle Ages — one of far greater con- 
sequence than pagan art.” 

With the acceptance of late antiquity as a discrete period 
in the history of art, medieval beginnings must be sought 
well after the conversion of Rome to Christianity; but 
whereas “barbarian” invasions, Byzantine Iconoclasm (726- 
843), and Islamic conquests suggest a.D. 700 as a conve- 
nient dividing line, history offers no clear break. The “bar- 
barians,” for instance, are no longer viewed entirely as out- 
siders; for centuries, they had operated within Roman 
society as well as outside.” Secular art was sustained during 
Iconoclasm, and Christian production may not have been 
completely disrupted.” Indeed, Islam actually sheltered 
Christian art — even from Christian iconoclasts — while 
adapting for Islamic use some of its remarkable tech- 
niques.” Moreover, the late seventh and eighth centuries 
are emerging in the latest scholarship as a time of icono- 
graphic innovation and as a period when the central func- 
tion of art in Christianity was in fact being enhanced.” 
What is so appealing about the current periodization is its 
congruity with the medieval view of a general persistence 
of Roman culture, marked only by local disruptions and 
restorations. 

Scholars continue to debate whether the classical char- 
acter of such Carolingian and Macedonian “renaissance” 
works as the Vienna Coronation Gospels and the Castel- 
seprio frescoes is the result of revival or a manifestation 
of a “living” tradition. Classicism was by the ninth century 
only one of several modes available to artists, a style rich 
in connotations but one not well suited to certain important 


22 Kitzinger (as in n. 1). For a reconsideration of the political motivations 
behind the classical revival, see K. Shelton, The Esquiline Treasure, Lon- 
don, 1981, and for Constantine's role in the progressive occurrence, see 
E. Simon, Die konstantinischen Deckengemiéilde in Trier, Mainz, 1986. 
23 K, Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinci. The 
Icons, 1, Princeton, 1976. 

*4 British Museum, Wealth of the Roman World, A.D. 300-700, exk. cat., 
London, 1977. 

25 P, Speck, “Versuch einer Charakterisierung der sogenannten Make- 
donischen Renaissance,” Les pays du nord et Byzance (Scandinavie et Byz- 
ance). Actes du colloque nordique et international de byzantinologie, 
Uppsala, 1981, 237-42. 

26 Rémisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum, Gallien in der Spätantike, exh. 
cat., Mainz-am-Rhein, 1980; G. Cavallo, “Libri e continuita della cultura 
antica in età barbarica,” in Magistra barbaritas. Milan, 1984, 603-62; and 
A. Romanini, ‘Il concetto di classico e l'alto medioevo,” ibid., 665-78. 


? 
2? R. Cormack, “The Arts During the Age of Iconoclasm.” in Iconoclasm, 





1 Three Maries at the Tomb and Ascension ivory. Munich, 
Bayerisches Nationalmuseum (photo: Maseum) 


expressive purposes. As presented in the ninth- and tenth- 
century revivals,” the achievement cf first-millennium art 
is seen as twofold. First, it is a concerted demonstration of 


ed. A. Bryer and J. Herrin, Birmingham, 1977, 35-44, and D. Wright, 
“Byzantine Art and Literature Around the Year 800. Report on the Dum- 
barton Oaks Symposium of 1984," Dumbarten Oaks Papers, xı, 1986, 
183-85. 


2 See K. Weitzmann, “The Ivories of the So-Called Grado Chair,” Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, xxv1, 1972, 45-91; idem (as in nn. 21 and 23); O. 
Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art. New Haven and London, 1973. 


2° P, Speck. “Ikonoklasmus und die Anfänge cer Makedonischen Renais- 
sance,” Poikila Byzantina, rv, 1984, 177-210; R. Cormack, Writing in Gold, 
New York, 1985; and A. Kartsonis, Anastasis Princeton, 1986. 


5° Most recently, see P. Leveto-Jabr, “Carbon-14 Dating of Wood from 
the East Apse of Santa Maria at Castel Seprio,” Gesta, xxvi, 1987, 17-18. 


3 The significant continuity between the art o` late antiquity and that of 
the “revivai” periods surfaces in discussions of dating and sources; see H. 
Belting and G. Cavallo, Die Bibel des Niketas, Wiesbaden, 1979, and A. 
Cutler, ““Rema’ and ‘Constantinopolis’ in Vierna,” Byzanz und der Wes- 
ten, ed. I. Hutter, Vienna, 1984, 43-64. 


Christian clairs to the Roman imperial heri:age and 
triumph over is pagan errors, an interpretatio Christiana 
of the ancient Eaditions.* Second, within a bewildering 
variety, the acdrevement reveals a general sorting out, a 
depreciation oë mundane naturalism and an emphasis on 
abstract means tor conveying the relationship between mi- 
crocosm and macrocosm, including a strengthenir.g of hier- 
archical structwees and the significant integration of words, 
symbols, and s* ometrical schemata into figural represen- 
tations.” The dvices for picturing transcenden:al truths 
were perpetuated and elaborated in later medieval art; in- 
deed, an intricare, sometimes opaque form of visual exe- 
gesis — barely attached to Roman formulations — became 
the dominant mode of artistic expression in the Latin West 
during the Hig Middle Ages.** Byzantium was largely un- 
affected by trul» abstract trends, but there, too, the anti- 
quarian classicism of the “Macedonian Renaissance” was 
superseded by « humbler style — characterized by linear 
detailing, abserce cf spatial settings, and hieratir compo- 
sition.” At the same time, Byzantine art became increas- 
ingly receptive 9 foreign influence, particularly to elabo- 
rate Islamic orrement that displaced antiquity as a sign of 
luxury and power. 

Beginning arcind the micdle of the twelfth century, By- 
zantine art onceagain-developed an affective narrative style 
dependent on movement and a sense of pathos.” Reflecting 


32 L. Seidel, Songs ez Glery, Chicago, 1981; H. Belting, “Problemi vecchi 
e nuovi sull'arte dele cosiddetta ‘Rinascenza Macedone’ a Bisanzio,” XXIX 
corso di cultura self arte Ravennare e Bizantina, Ravenna, .982, 31-57; 
and R. Cormack, “Patrenage and New Programs of Byzan:ine Iconog- 
raphy,” The Severntuenth International Byzantine Congress. Major Papers, 
New Rochelle, N°, 1986, 609-38. 


3 H, Kessler, The Mustrated Bibles from Tours, Princeton, B77; M. Ev- 
ans, “The Geometr~ of the Mind,” Architectural Associatioz Quarterly, 
xu, 1980, 32-55; P. Dutton and E. Jeauneau, “The Verses o: the ‘Codex 
Aureus’ of Saint-Evrmeram,” Studi medievali, xxiv, 1983, 75-120; M. Cav- 
iness, “Images of Twine Order ard the Third Mode of Seeng,” Gesta, 
xxi, 1983, 99-120 . ad V. Elbern, “Bildstruktur-Sinnzeichen-3ildaussage. 
Zusammentassence Stucie:zur unfigirliche Ikonographie im frühen Mit- 
telalter,” Arte medevale. 1, 1983, 17-37. 


3 P, Klein, “Les Azocalypses Romanes et la tradition exégétique,” Les 
cahiers de Saint-M:-hel de Cuxa. x11, 1981, 123-40; Bayerische Staatsbi- 
bliothek, Das Evargeliar Heinrichs des Lowen und das mitelalterliche 
Herrscherbild, exa. cat.. Munich, 1986; R. Deshman, “The Imagery of 
the Living Ecclesia «nd the English Monastic Reform,” in Sources of An- 
glo-Saxon Culture, ed. P. Szarmach, Kalamazoo, MI, 1986, 261-82; and 
E. Sears, The Ages of Man. Medizval Interpretations of the Life Cycle, 
Princeton, 1986. 





3 H, Belting, “Kurs: oder Objekt-Stil? Fragen zur Funktior der ‘Kunst’ 
in der ‘Makedonise. ən Renaissance,” in Byzanz und der Westen (as in n. 
31), 65-83; and A. Wharton, Tokel Kilise, Washington, DC, 1986. 

3 Because most af the Constartinopolitan monuments have been de- 
stroyed, Middle Ev=antine art is known largely through its ‘provincial’ 
realizations. The extent :o-which these reflect the capital and how much 
they incorporate indigenous features are constant issues of discussion; see 
N. Thierry, “L'art rr snumental byzantin en Asie Mineure du XI! siècle au 
XIV” Dumbarton Daks Papers, xxix, 1975, 73-111; Mango-(as in n. 9); 
and H. Buchthal Studies in Byzantine Illumination of the Thirteenth 
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a renewed feeling for sentiment and psychology, the more 
dramatic imagery was generated, in part, by an efflores- 
cence of rhetorical learning in the Church schools of Con- 
stantinople.** Evolving at a time of important contacts with 
Latin Europe — in Sicily, for instance, and Venice” — the 
new, resilient humanistic mode had an immediate effect in 
the West. Already at the end of the eleventh century, cer- 
tain patrons, intent on reintroducing Early Christian tra- 
ditions as an aspect of Church reform, had tapped Byzan- 
tium for workers skilled at complicated craft techniques no 
longer practiced in the West — mosaic laying and bronze 
casting, for instance.” Byzantium appeared to them to have 
preserved the traditions of effigy and narrative associated 
with late antiquity and could, therefore, serve as midwife 
in the rebirth of a lost past.® Western Christianity was itself 
reconsidering the meaning of the material world and had 
begun to replace an intellectual vision with a historical one. 
The growing interest in the personal experience of sacred 
history regulated the admittance of Byzantine art and en- 
couraged the elaboration of human elements that could 
stimulate empathy.” 

The Crusades fueled the rapprochement between Eastern 
and Western art. They brought artists and patrons into 
contact with a range of art, both old and contemporary, 
forcing them to discriminate in new ways.# Working in 
ateliers established in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem and 


Century,” Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, xxv, 1985, 27-102. 


37 T. Velmans, La peinture murale byzantine a la fin du Moyen-Age, Paris, 
1977; D. Mouriki, “Stylistic Trends in Monumental Painting of Greece 
During the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
XXXIV-XxXXV, 1980-81, 77-124; idem, The Mosaics of Nea Moni on Chios, 
Athens, 1985; and L. Hadermann-Misguich, “La peinture monumentale 
du XIE siècle à Chypre,” XXXII corso di cultura sull'arte ravennate e bi- 
zantina, Ravenna, 1985, 233-58. 


38 H. Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium, Princeton, 1981, and 
idem, ‘The Self-Conscious Angel: Character Study in Byzantine Paintings 
of the Annunciation,” Okeanos, vi, 1983 (Essays Presented to Ihor Sev- 
čenko on His Sixtieth Birthday), 377-92. 


39 V, Pace, “Pittura bizantina nell'Italia meridionale (secoli XI-XIV)," in 
I Bizantini in Italia, Milan, 1982, 427-94; E. Kitzinger, "Two Mosaic Ate- 
liers in Palermo in the 1140s,” in Artistes, artisans et production artistique 
au Moyen-Age, ed. X. Barral i Altet, Paris, 1986, 1, 277-94; and Demus 
(as in n. 11). 


4° E, Kitzinger, “The First Mosaic Decoration of Salerno Cathedral,” Jahr- 
buch der österreichischen Byzantinistik, xx1, 1972, 149-62, and H, Belting, 
“Byzantine Art Among the Greeks and Latins in Southern Italy,” Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, xxviut, 1974, 1-29. 


4 E, Kitzinger, “The Arts as Aspects of a Renaissance: Rome and Italy,” 
Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. R. Benson and G, 
Constable, Cambridge, MA, 1982, 637-70. 
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2 Crucifixion icon. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catherine (photo: 
Alexandria, Michigan, Princeton expedition) 
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other Eastern colonies (Fig. 2),# Western painters absorbed 
Islamic and Armenian traditions as well as the evolving 
Byzantine forms. By the end of the twelfth century, a truly 
international style based on the Byzantine idiom had de- 
veloped and had spread across Europe. In this context, 
the effect on art of the diversion of the Fourth Crusade and 
Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204 was both less dra- 
matic aad more consequential thar has previously been 
supposed. Byzantine production — long since established 
in centers outside the capital — continued in provincial 
outposts, and from there it exerted influence. Western art, 
already assimilated to Byzantine forms, continued to 
evolve. Formerly comprehended as separable currents, 
“Gothic” and “maniera Greca,” the reassertion of human- 
istic features is now seen as a pan-European phenomenon, * 
involving function as well as style.” 

The return of Byzantine rulers to the imperial palace in 
1261 marked the beginning of a rerewal of Constantino- 
politan art that sought to revalorize orthodox traditions, 
including antiquity, following the Empire's humiliation and 
desecration.*® The pious sentimentality detectable in 
twelfth-century painting intensified; nurtured in Serbia and 
Bulgaria, it had matured by the beginning of the fourteenth 
century when frescoes were painted in the Kariye Djami in 
Constantinople.” The prestige of the Byzantine capital was 
never restored, however; and as threats to Constantinople’s 
security increased, so did the impowerishment of its art. 
Safeguarding the Byzantine artistic tradition became the 
responsibility of rising Slavic and Balkan states even before 
the city’s fall; in the post-Byzantine world, Constantinople 
was repiaced as the center of east European art by Mt. 
Athos. 

In Western Europe, “Gothic” painting adhered closely to 
Byzantine trends, though the routes of influence often de- 
toured in unexpected ways.© The fact that artists com- 
monly worked in more than one technique helped to extend 
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(The Kariye Djami, iv), ed. P. Underwood, Princeton, 1975; Maguire, 
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Kunstexport, ed. H. Nickel, Halle-Wittenberg. 1978, 11-23. 


the new style, cut, © general, the different media followed 
distinct courses. Scayture, for instance, was affected by 
Byzantine form: med ated through metalwork,” but it also 
derived its natu-alisS: animation from the study of antique 
models.» 

Whereas recent sekclarship sustains the idea of a thir- 
teenth-century sejuw=nation of art engendered by contacts 
with Byzantium. it cescribes a phenomenon quite different 
from the one Vasar? promoted.“ Byzantine art is seen not 
as a monolith. I is mae understood as a complex and fluid 
idiom responsive te aternal religious and political shifts 
and to the tastes of satrons. Technically refined and of- 
fering a humans#ed, rerrative style, Byzantine art had at- 
tracted Westerners gace the twelfth century. In some in- 
stances, Byzantime scezrees were mined because they recalled 
the late antique ‘mad? sons being reinstated as part of a gen- 
eral reform. In othe cases, Byzantine cultural achieve- 
ments were emu.ated because of competition with the great 
power they syrabol aed. A changing Latin Christianity 
found in Byzant ne ioas the artistic vehicle for a new in- 
terest in persona fait. And the Byzantine “lingua franca” 
used at the height ef the Crusades by artists of various 
nationalities prowided e syncretic style evocative of a uni- 
fied Christianity“ 

By the second half > the thirteenth century, particular 
currents were sewaraiing from the dynamic flow. In Paris, 
miniaturists, resconcing to expanding market demands, 
exploited a range of formulae taken from the earlier ex- 
periments.“ In Reme- Zarly Christian monuments, some of 
which were restcred + leading artists of the time, exerted 
a powerful influence.” In the meantime in Tuscany, which 
was relatively u-enexrbered by tradition, artists refor- 
mulated Gethic matexaism under humanist pressures.** 
Naturalism contisueditoxdevelop during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, reattachec + the Plinian tradition and responsive to 
the new empiricsm. Fut it was only one of several im- 
pulses. Distinct “national” traditions were evolving; and 
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after mid-century, a reactionary spirituality reasserted it- 
self. Increasingly, however, the Tuscan achievements came 
to dominate, not only in Italy but also in France, Bohemia, 
and England.” 

Together with the new view of late antiquity, the recently 
developed picture of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century ar- 
tistic environment completely changes the image of me- 
dieval art as a continuous series of classical revivals and 
renascences, always frustrated but steadily building to the 
Italian Renaissance. Now a triumphant Christianity is seen 
not to have destroyed ancient art, but to have captured it 
like so much booty, smelting it to make its own cultural 
arsenal. Never entirely depleted in Byzantium, the tradi- 
tions inherited from late antiquity remained available 
throughout the Middle Ages, evoking in their reconcilia- 
tion of Christian and classical values the golden age of 
Christian antiquity.” In its various permutations — Justin- 
ianic, Heraclian, Carolingian, and Macedonian — Early 
Christian art held special fascination during the Crusader 
period when the apostolic era was a living model. And it 
receded only when Christian Rome lost its originary stature 
— when the Renaissance began to trace its roots to classical 
antiquity, putting an end to the Middle Ages. 


The Medieval Art Object 

Works of medieval art, for all their dependence on an- 
tique styles and techniques, enjoyed a distinct status de- 
termined by the circumstances of medieval life and Chris- 
tian metaphysics. Whereas certain modes continued almost 
uninterrupted throughout the entire period — scientific il- 
lustration,® for instance — significant shifts took place in 
the hierarchy of media and focus of art as Christianity 
emerged as the dominant cultural force. Christians placed 
a special value on lustrous substances and on materials re- 
sistant to physical decay: gold, ivory, precious stones, and 
glass. Quite early, they rejected three-dimensional sculp- 
ture as troublingly laden with idolatrous connotations. And 
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in response to the importance of Scripture for their faith, 
they made the illuminated book central, transform:ng it 
completely. Most important, they reconsidered the nature 
of the art object itself — its context, its function, and its 
audience. 

Because the physical world was understood as an ema- 
nation of the supernatural, materials played a significant 
role in medieval cosmology and, hence, in art production.” 
Spirituality resided in material things: the sacraments, rel- 
ics, and art. Each medium had its distinctive technical as- 
pect and symbolic reference, and its own poetics as well. 
Iconological elements in themselves, materials were used 
for expressive purposes in various combinations and within 
the set structures of discrete objects and whole buildings. 
Precious substances conveyed power and thus were used 
to impress Christian worshippers.“ They could lift the 
faithful imaginatively out of the terrestrial prison. Gem- 
encrusted gold objects, stained glass, and carved crystal 
owed their positions in the hierarchy of medieval art to 
more than intrinsic value. Their luminosity served Chris- 
tian metaphysics of light. Other substances, too, tcok on 
meaning. In Byzantium, steatite served special uses because 
of its unblemished appearance and resistance to fire and 
the purple opacity of porphyry and the tactile near-white- 
ness of rare ivory acquired specific connotations.’ 

One consequence of the attribution of symbolic qualities 
to materials was the impulse to enhance rather than deny 
surfaces, substances, and textures. This, in turn, led to an 
acceptance of the architectonic structure of the artifact as 
a primary organizing principle. Medieval documents re- 
cord an appreciation not only of the cost of materials, but 
also of the effects that derived from the working of surfaces 
and the visible effects of light on them. Workmanship also 
added value and attested to the artisan’s dedicated labor. 
Most important, raw matter, through artistic working, be- 
came a vehicle of religious ambition. Through the impo- 
sition of form, matter acquired the rational dignity it needed 
to become sacred art.” Byzantine iconoclasts, for instance, 
focused attention on color, claiming that images made of 
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pigments (which are little more than base matter) lacked 
glory; but the defenders of images countered with the claim 
that substances are fundamentally altered through artistic 
action.” Medieval works are often intricately ornamented 
with a virtuosity that seems totally to subdue the material, 
and they are always uniformly finished.” Ornament also 
introduced apotropaic qualities, through the “taming” of 
evil forces or the incorporation of beneficial signs.” 

The notion that the church and its appointments are re- 
flections of the Heavenly Church is fundamental to an un- 
derstanding of medieval art. During the Middle Ages, art 
served principally to create and articulate church spaces, 
the consecrated environment where earth intersected 
Heaven. The visual form of this environment was consid- 
ered an essential aspect of its ontology.” In the terrestrial 
church, the faithful witnessed a reflection of the celestial 
Church, not only through the sacraments and liturgy, but 
also through crafted materials and artistic effects: shim- 
mering, mosaics, stained glass, utensils of silver and ivory, 
cloths embroidered with precious metal threads.” Indeed, 
one of the most dramatic transformations of the ancient 
heritage during the Middle Ages was the widespread es- 
tablishment of otherworldly interiors as stages for com- 
munion with the divine. 

The altar, of course, was a special focus (Fig. 3). Dec- 
orated with a cross, it represented Christ in the midst of 
his congregation, binding Heaven and earth together with 
his body and blood.” Many of the works taken to be “me- 
dieval art” were in fact created as altar utensils or as devices 
for enhancing the awesomeness of the altar area — objects 
such as icons, most ivories, luxurious manuscripts with 
jeweled covers, crosses and candlesticks, gold and silver 
reliquaries, and elaborately woven and embroidered 
textiles. 

As the altar was venerated, so was any art on or near 
it.” Accordingly, Christians had to abandon the cult statue 
and, with it, three-dimensional imagery, not only because 
of the vestigial association with paganism, but also because 
the statue's presence in the sacralized space would violate 
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Christian belie:s abou the relationship between terrestrial 
and heavenly realms. Accepted as being more purely spir- 
itual, painted images replaced statues;* but Iconoclastic ar- 
guments agains religous art still focused on veneration 
and on the un:caue importance of the sacraments and the 
Cross.” Only amen taree-dimensional sculpture was inte- 
grated into an establi hed cult of relics was it accepted as 
an important er form, and then only in the Latin West. 

Because it recorded God's word, the book was elevated 
in Christianity œ» the position once occupied by the cult 
statue. Embellished, itwas tc have the visual effect befitting 
its spiritual cortent. Books took on distinctive features: the 
codex form itsel . elaborate covers, nomina sacra and dec- 
orated initials, rabricetion, and pictorial additions; all were 
determined by tre special p.ace of Scripture in Christian- 
ity. Service bəzks — sacramentaries, Gospels, epistolar- 
ies, Psalters, awd sc sorth — fitted out with ornamented 
covers picturing Christ's death and triumph, became cer- 
emonial objects for cisplay on the altar. Like the liturgy 
they served, suc bco«s were doors to the words of God.*! 
Written in gold, silve“, or even lapis lazuli (sometimes on 
porphyry-colo-ed vellum) and intricately ornamented, lux- 
ury editions actaally vecame precious objects, sacred ves- 
sels.” In the late and post-Byzantine periods, the Sticher- 
arion was usec along ide the icon and illuminations were 
increasingly assamilated to icon traditions.* In both East 
and West, priests paraded books to the altar in rituals that 
paralleled the pocession of relics; and legends developed 
to assert the mazical vowers of decorated codices.* 

Art was appled to books — as to the church building 
itself — to authorize and shape them. Portraits of the in- 
spired writers, for in tance, certified the divine status of 
the texts and “Linetic’” initials inspirited the words. Em- 
bellished canon ables and harmony pages asserted the pri- 
mary unity of he corzents,® and other features structured 
access to the texts: f-entispieces and headpieces, orna- 
mented initials, narratives and marginal miniatures, and 
sometimes an tegrated mise-en-page.* 

As most meci-val a t served the sacred liturgy, its history 
is largely the history af the response of artists to changing 
liturgical condit ons. 30, as the specific history of liturgy 
becomes better Lnown, the course of medieval art is better 
understood.” jr Byzantium. the icon was itself an indis- 
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3 Roger van der Weyden, Seven Sacraments Altarpiece, central 
panel. Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten 
(photo: ACL, Brussels) 


pensable part of the liturgy, making real the presence and 
participation of the figure represented on it and, through 
consecration, acquiring a sacramental aspect. Icons were 
venerated and censed, and prayers and confessions were 
said before them. Depicting the message of the liturgy, the 
icon offered the worshipper a contact with the world of 
grace. Icons were mounted on a screen (the iconostasis) 
that separated the sanctuary from the nave. Like the liturgy 
itself, the iconostasis was a gateway between this world 
and the other, and the arrangement of icons on it plotted 
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humanity's path to God. In this, it was like the fresco and 
mosaic decorations of the church as a whole.® Comprising 
diverse materials and forms and composed of seemingly 
incongruous parts — flat and curved, written and pictured, 
old and new, real and fictive — the ornamented church 
itself formed a great, composite icon. Wall paintings, win- 
dows, panels, utensils, books, vestments, and all the other 
diverse ornaments were joined to one another by liturgical 
ritual and songs, which they reflected and supported.” Li- 
turgical art shared with the liturgy a suspension of time 
and space that enabled contact with those in a higher realm. 

The different liturgy in the West was hardly less influ- 
ential on art. It served to integrate diverse features of church 
decoration into a unified composition, affecting both large 
and small details of imagery. Art, in turn, provided a ca- 
talyst within the liturgical environment by helping join the 
fixed physical circumstance to the world beyond.” Pri- 
marily near the apse but also on lateral walls, façades, and 
even floors, it served the liturgy by announcing the mystery 
awaiting fulfillment in the sacraments and by marking the 
stages of preparation.” Liturgical practice also determined 
the reception of Byzantine forms in the West during the 
Crusader period, most notably the adaptation of icon pan- 
els as altarpieces or devotional images.” And internal 
changes in ceremony fostered the invention of new art 
forms. Thus, following 1215, painted panels replaced stat- 
ues atop altars to provide a backdrop for the new visual 
presentation of the Eucharistic Host by a priest standing 
with his back to the congregation.” Liturgical function often 
determined the “aesthetic” properties of medieval cbjects; 
Romanesque statues of the Virgin and Child, for instance, 
were made of wood so they could be carried, were three- 
dimensional so that they could be seen from all sides, and 
were sheathed in precious materials for anagogical effect.” 

Hidden away most of the time, many art objects were 
brought into view only on set occasions and then only by 
versons in authority. In this respect, too, they shared in the 
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mystery of the sacraments. On saints’ days in the East, ap- 
propriate icons introduced the honored figure into the 
church, and priests stressed the notion that the saint was 
present through the depiction. Certain two-sided and three- 
dimensional works were carried in processions; some served 
active functions in rituals. Though the question of the pre- 
cise impact of liturgical drama on art is still debated, the 
fact that pictures and church theater occupied much the 
same pdace in medieval religious life and shared many 
sources is now well established.” 

Particular liturgies also had concrete influence on indi- 
vidual works: the liturgy of Assumption Day in a church 
dedicated to the Virgin, for instance,” or the reading of the 
life of Saint Francis at Assisi.” Dedication ceremonies also 
resonated in church art, as has recently been shown for Sta. 
Prassece and Hagia Sophia; art perpetuated the consecra- 
tion for everyone who subsequently entered the church.” 
In liturgical books, the effect of individual liturgical rites 
was strong and direct, shaping the imagery and pictorial 
argumentation.' The semi-private ceremonies in monas- 
teries engendered artistic forms of their own, which were 
often distinctly more personal.” Finally, the appropriation 
of art tor the special activities of mendicant orders con- 
centrated on forms useful for preaching and individual 
devotion.!® 

Having already occupied an important place in ancient 
imperial and civic ceremonies, art continued to serve in 
secular rituals during the Middle Ages.'® A basic continuity 
of imperial rites seems to account for the perpetuation in 
Ravenna and Constantinople of certain art forms generally 
abandoned elsewhere: carved tomb monuments, for in- 
stance, and equestrian statues.’ During the twelfth cen- 
tury, imperial art, together with such rituals as the Laudes, 
was adopted by an ascendent Papacy. The purpose was to 
lay claim to imperial stature." Sacred art, in turn, pene- 
trated the quasi-religious world of kingship; portraits of 
rulers offered evidence of the intimate relationship between 
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Christ and the eaxtkly sovereigns emphasized in coronation 
ordines ™ 

As vehicles ci mediation between the terrest-ial and 
heavenly world. works of art acquired the properties of 
relics, although sey were even superior to relics in their 
ability to commaæ cate.” Many works of art were in fact 
regarded as relies, either because of their divine crigin — 
the acheiropoièa — or because of their association with 
saints. Othersswere containers for relics. Relics kad to be 
displayed and tcuched, but also protected.’” Art works — 
not only actual + aquaries (Fig. 4), but also bookkindings, 
crosses, and scubiures — served the dual purpose.!!° Es- 
pecially in the Gast, icons achieved the status of relics 
through replicati cr. and consecration by holy mer; unlike 
relics, they could ve fabricated and made readily accessible. 
Works of art were also Like relics in their capacity to work 
miracles and to teal; indeed, their powers accoure for the 
enormous attraction they held for pilgrims. Pilgrimage, in 
turn, generated i s.own art: memoriae, containers for rel- 
ics, and souvenis." The “throne of St. Peter” in the Vat- 
ican is a good exaznple o! art's status in medieval times (Fig. 
5). A ninth-centry prery-clad chair brought to Rome for 
the coronation cz fe Carolingian emperor Charles the Bald, 
it was adopted “<r papal ceremonies in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Then, durr the ceurse cf the twelfth century, it was 
promoted as ar =postolic “relic” — the cattedra Petri — 
and was used asse weapon in the battle for superiority (and 
pilgrims) between she Vatican canons and the Lateran.'” 

By extension of their relic-like capacities, works of art 
were continuously reused and reframed in a process of re- 
validation amd further elevation.’ When churches were re- 
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stored or rebuilt, for instance, venerable pieces of their ear- 
lier decoration were preserved and incorporated. New 
works were legitimate only when they were integrated har- 
moniously with the old." Miscellaneous pieces of antique 
sculpture were assembled in elaborate piecemeal programs 
to glorify emperors and popes: at Aachen, for instance, and 
in front of the Lateran." Often a particular significance 
motivated the choice of works that were recycled; Pope 
Anastasius IV selected the sarcophagus of Saint Helena for 
his own burial because of its association with an empress 
saint.''* In other cases, only a more general interpretatio 
Christiana was intended, as when an intaglio portrait of 
Titus’ daughter Julia was mounted atop the Escrain de 
Charlemagne to proclaim the victory of Roman Christi- 
anity.” A lapis lazuli portrait of Livia was introduced as 
Christ's face on the Herimann Cross of 1056 for much the 
same reason.''® In the twelfth-century Stavelot Triptych, 
Mosan enamels were joined to ancient gems and Byzantine 
enamels to form a complex new program. And following 
the conquest of Constantinople, the refashioning, display, 
and replication of captured Byzantine treasure further el- 
evated art relics.!!° 

In a related process of reaffirmation, works of art were 
constantly being enhanced with additions. Embellishments 
of the statue of Saint Foy at Conques attest to the esteem 
held for the image over centuries.” Already in the ninth 
century, the throne of Charles the Bald (cattedra Petri) was 
refitted with a series of inlaid ivories that enriched it phys- 
ically and reinforced its basic program." Most churches 
betray a continuous process through which new additions 
were assimilated into fresh harmonies. Even tools — model 
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5 Vatican, Cattedra Petri (photo: K. Weitzmann) 
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books and artistic manuals — were augmented and reor- 
ganized over time. 

In almost all cases, the recycled works remained visually 
distinct within their new settings. Indeed, to call to the 
viewer's mind the claim of triumph and revalidation, their 
essential strangeness had to remaim visible, even conspic- 
uous. The fragments, however, were frequently integrated 
iconographically, embedded in a context that established a 
new siatus. Thus, reused pieces of classical or Islamic art 
not only signaled general Christian triumph," but also 
conveyed a specific and appropriate message. The beautiful 
fourth-century serpentine disk inlaid with gold fish, trans- 
formed into a paten during the Merovingian period, is an 
example, and so are the capitals purloined in the twelfth 
century from the Baths of Caracalla and still atop the col- 
umns in the church of Sta. Maria in Trastevere. There, in 
fact, male and female couples function as counterparts to 
the apse mosaic, which features Christ and Mary. On the 
Stavelot Triptych, Byzantine enamel triptychs containing 
a fragment of the “True Cross” and an image of the Cru- 
cifiction are framed by Mosan medallions tracing the Con- 
stantinian legend of the finding of the Cross. 

An earlier work of art that was not actually recycled was 
sometimes quoted for comparable purposes.'” The copying 
of details from the fifth-century Vatican Vergil codex for a 
ninth-century illustration of the Conversion of Paul, for 
instance, asserts a fundamental continuity linking Chris- 
tianity to pagan Rome that is implicit both in the legend 
of Paul and in medieval interpretations of the Aeneid. The 
references to ancient triumphal arches on ninth-century li- 
turgical objects convey the idea of Christian victory as em- 
phatically as does the incorporatian of actual spolia; and 
allusion to these vessels on Romanesque church fagades es- 
tablishes in turn a firm, if intricate, spiritual and political 
genealogy.’ By citing an object, artists could secure a re- 
lationship to the tradition that created the prototype and 
at the same time, by altering its centent, could stake out 
their own unique place. 

The processes of recycling and citing objects depended 
for their effectiveness on the general practice of medieval 
iconography, which tied subject matter directly to func- 
tion. Thus, the Communion of the Apostles, with its Eu- 
charistic reference, was often chosen for patens and apses.!?! 
An erdarged Crucifixion interrupts the narrative frescoes 
in St. Peter's directly above the altar of Simon and Jude 
because the altar was a stop in the procession on the Feast 
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of the True Cro-s. And themes contrasting Virtue and 
Vice decorate tke so-cal ed “Hansa bowls” used by nuns in 
a cleansing rituel before Confession. Sometimes, though, 
the connections were arythirg but obvious: on the bronze 
doors at Hildesheim, for example, Genesis narratives were 
opposed to New Testament scenes to illustrate the idea that 
“The door of Fazadise, closed by the first Eve, has now 
been opened to «Il by the holy Virgin.”!* This practice of 
selecting apprcpriate subjects reinforced the functional 
purpose of meci-val ar by rooting the diachronic rituals 
the objects serves in a continuous, validating, and sacred 
history. Pernaps the mest apt and important instance of 
this process is the deceration of the whole church, which 
in both East and Nest (though in different ways) amplified 
the relationship <f past events to the cyclic rituals of the 
liturgy. 

Like relics, art had am entirely temporal effect that was 
particularly bereticial for pilgrimages: it attracted people 
— hence meney — te p.aces it sanctified by its presence.'* 
The “power” of et, attested <o in medieval texts, has been 
studied only in è few irstances, of which the best known 
is the statue of Saint Fov at Conques.'* While praying be- 
fore a work of art helped to secure salvation, the com- 
missioning of ar assured eternal protection of body and 
soul. Transmutirz the heathen practice of interring objects 
with the dead for use ir the afterlife, Christian art served 
as collatera. in ransac ions for redemption. Given to a 
church or monas:ery, it vas exchanged for the assured pro- 
tection of the bedy anc for perpetual prayers of interces- 
sion for the soul 7 

The work of medieval art was more agent than object. 
It did not so much attract the beholder's eye to itself as 
mediate vision *cward something beyond; and its spiritual 
significance der:v 2d from the complex context for which it 
was made. Thus it served as but part of a whole: an apse 
mosaic neeced ‘be alkarbeneath it for completion, candle- 
sticks required across between them to convey their sym- 
bolic message, avd all were furnishings dependent on the 
church structure to artsculate their place and hence hier- 
archical positior. In turn, art also communicated higher 
impulses to the faithful by visually fixing the spoken and 
performed liturz+ or preached message, by stimulating re- 
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ligious emotions, and sometimes by speaking or acting. 

Medieval work follows ad hoc rather than universal rules 
of composition, the effect deriving not from an “organic 
unity? but from the incorporation of all anomalies and 
intrusions. Objects were often the product of an accretive 
process, compiled rather than fashioned. And they relied 
for their effect on both the fascination of spectacle” and 
the work of decipherment (Fig. 6).'° Indeed, the reciprocal 
play of overall effect and specific details was one of the 
many oppositions that provided an inner logic governing 
the reading of most works, a syntax structured through 
dualistic sets, both formal and iconographic. Among other 
of these sets were the contrast of classical and abstract 
styles, of various colors, of text and image, and of such 
subject oppositions as death and transfiguration, Old Tes- 
tament/New Testament, past and future, history and etern- 
ity, and sin and redemption." These reflect the funda- 
mental medieval cosmology according to which the world 
is divided into good and evil and will be perfectly unified 
only at the end of time.! It is understandable, therefore, 
that when, toward the end of the Middle Ages, natural- 
istically rendered historical narrative was introduced, a 
fundamental adjustment was required in the way images 
were perceived. 

All of this raises important questions about the concept 
of artistic style as used by medievalists and as it functioned 
during the Middle Ages. Familiar with paleography as an 
important tool of their discipline, medievalists apply pro- 
cedures of stylistic analysis in order to date and place 
works. Like their counterparts in postmedieval fields, they 
focus on “Morellian” characteristics — on the “ductus” of 
drapery folds especially — even though the special nature 
of art production during the Middle Ages poses important 
theoretical questions about the validity of applied 
stylistics." 

Because artistic discontinuities were widely used for ex- 
pressive purposes during the Middle Ages, style has in- 
creasingly been taken as a signifier of meaning. Stylistic 
consistency marks certain classes of objects, more or less 
independent of date and place of production. And within 
single objects, aspects of rendering — scale, point of view, 
modeling, and so forth — were manipulated to stratify sub- 
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ject matter. Thus, as one example, the ordering of the 
narratives in the Upper Church at Assisi and the richly or- 
chestrated presentation of other subjects in the church re- 
spond to complex programmatic demands that are rein- 
forced also by choices of media (stained glass and fresco) 
and even by the type of architectural setting. In fact, me- 
dievalists deal more with the history of form (object-classes, 
materials, techniques, and function) than with the history 
of style (having an independent, internal cogencv). The 
twelfth-century “renaissance” is characterized by the self- 
conscious appropriation of the late antique techniques of 
mosaic making, ivory carving, opus sectile, and cf Early 
Christian and Byzantine iconography, much more than by 
a concerted attempt to create new works in a revived 
“style.” Even such fundamental “stylistic” phenomena as 
the development of naturalism during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries are now linked to subtle changes in the 
function of art objects in the liturgy, including the need to 
affirm the presence of the living Christ in the Eucharist and 
the new relationship between image and beholder that 
evolved to suit private devotion.‘ 

Morphological distinctions connoting place of origin, 
quality, and appearance were not unknown during the 
Middle Ages. One reads of Graeco opere and opere Sar- 
acenico, for instance. Furthermore, the implications of 
origin connoted by style were exploited by patrons and 
artists, as when Charlemagne set about to attach his court 
to the age of Constantine by rehabilitating classical forms, 
or the Macedonian emperors of Constantinople adapted 
the ancient style for similar ends. The use of the living By- 
zantine tradition as a surrogate for Early Christian forms 
reflects an ability to make subtle stylistic distinctions. Sim- 
ilarly, styles were mingled or merged to suggest the uni- 
fication of independent territories; tenth- and eleventh- 
century English art, for instance, is characterized by its 
stylistic syncretism.' Internal developments involving the 
criticism of previous styles and resulting in the transfor- 
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mation of stylistic schemata are difficult to document until 
the very end of the Middle Ages, indeed, until the time 
usually called the “proto-Renaissance” for just this rea- 
son.’ The last half of the twelfth century seems to be the 
one earlier moment in which a succession of nonfunctional 
morphological replacements can be traced: in Byzantium, 
a “dynamic” style gave way to an “art nouveau” style, 
which in turn ceded to a “monumental” style, sending a 
ripple across Europe.!5 

What generated this development? The Crusades, which 
brought patrons into contact witk a range of art forms, 
seem to be implicated.!5 The first art collections can be 
traced to the twelfth century, suggesting the beginnings of 
stylistic discriminations destined also to affect production. 
Once choices were available, individual tastes could be sat- 
isfied.! Naturalism, for instance — at first a vehicle of 
religious sentiment — could be assimilated to humanistic 
traditions and advanced in the court milieu as a manifes- 
tation of “talent .’’156 

For whom was medieval art intended? Who made up its 
“audience”? Until recently, attention focused on princely 
patrons and lowly illiterates. Now it is turning more and 
more to intermediary groups — the clergy and nobility — 
that used art to reaffirm their own beliefs.’ Debate about 
the appropriateness of art in monasteries never subsided: 
from Caesarius of Arles through Bernard of Clairvaux and 
later, ascetic members of the community renounced both 
the luxury and human focus of art as inappropriate for 
mature monks.'* The debate only confirms the conclusion 
that art often functioned as a reminder of clerical monopoly 
for those without direct access to Scripture and other spir- 
itual instruments.’ Women seem to have made up a major 
segment of the audience, perhaps because such forms of art 
as the icon offered a means of private worship that com- 
pensated for the general exclusion of women from insti- 
tutional religion. In most cases. medieval “users” en- 
countered art over long periods and in stable conditions. 
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This allowec them tc decipher the messages in stages and 
often as part ot a colective experience involving educated 
interpreters. 

The circums’antial (rot artistic) unity of medieval art 
works and :hei- “unciona! (not stylistic) relationship with 
one another pcs» particular problems for modern presen- 
tation. In am-tsscorical texts, pieces extracted from accre- 
tive and comple» mcnuments are usually arranged in gal- 
leries of plates *F at Co not differentiate them from the ar: 
of other penos. In museums, too, the prevailing manner 
has been te disregari context and to let randomly accu- 
mulated are separately. displayed objects stand for their 
age in the impled narrative of a universal art history. Al- 
most from che start or modern museology, however. meth- 
ods of presentation have been applied to medievai art that 
sacrifice chronalogy to a functional milieu. These efforts 
to reintegrate ekjects irto an “authentic” experience have 
been unique tc snedieval museum collections and exhibi- 
tions. Begimning with the inauguration of the Musée Cluny 
in Paris™ and extending to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and Cleester: in New York and the Schniitgen Museum 
in Cologne, the approach continues in a Postmodernist 
guise that @/fers an ersatz “context.” Though a commend- 
able motive to reestablish an original environment under- 
lies it, the zpproach b destined to fail because it must inev- 
itably “recreate” a coatext that never existed and, of course, 
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because the essential ingredients of liturgy, consecration, 
and faith are always lacking. To recreate the psychological 
aura needed to provide the historical dimension of medi- 
eval art, a spectator’s informed imagination is better than 
mock apses and piped plainsong.' More successful are the 
publication and display of church treasuries, especially in 
the few cases where authentic hoards can still be assem- 
bled. These cannot restore the functioning context, of 
course, but they do preserve intact the range and variety 
— and to a limited degree, the contiguities — of actual 
church art. 


Production 

The Middle Ages generated neither a concept of fine art 
per se, nor, until the very end, a speculative art market.’ 
Thus, it was only very late that the idea of an individual 
“artist” with an independent, determining imagination 
emerged, and then only as part of the process leading to 
the Renaissance. Medieval notions of art production were 
governed largely by three legacies, which in part account 
for the conflicted status of both the object and its maker. 
The antique system according to which art-making crafts 
were classed with the artes mechanicae, not the Liberal Arts, 
was most important, because this system controlled actual 
practice. Monasticism absorbed into Christian ideas the 
ancient aristocratic disdain for manual labor embodied in 
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this means of classification. But it developed arguments 
that, because work — including the manufacture of art — 
was imposed on man after the Fall, it served a penitential 
function. The Rule of Saint Benedict (number 57), for in- 
stance, included craft activities among the forms cf work 
appropriate to the cloister,’ and assigned a moral aspect 
to them. So long as it engendered no pride or excessive 
luxury, art contributed ad maiorem Dei gloriam; even 
though it implied neither divine inspiration nor personal 
sanctity in the maker, the making of religious art was an 
acceptable form of meditation." Many of the numerous 
artists’ signatures surviving from the Middle Ages are 
framed in formulae of humility, seeking prayer and 
expiation.!*° 

The Bible, in which God is called artifex et conditor and 
in which artists filled with God's spirit are commissioned 
to glorify his house, offered a different, more elevated 
model for artistic production. According to this concept, 
the artist is God's instrument, and his (or her) skill derives 
from a likeness to God through which spirituality is real- 
ized in material form. Particularly in Byzantium, under 
pressure from Iconoclasts to justify image-making, the bib- 
lical tradition came to prevail. Icon painting was traced 
back to the time of the Gospels and icon painters were con- 
sidered the virtual equals of priests.'” In the West, too, the 
manufacture of ecclesiastic art was considered pious labor 
appropriate only for virgin women and “moral” men.” 

If Besalel was the artist’s precursor, so too were Apelles 
and Daedelus; the humanist heritage was a third conceptual 
source and one increasingly invoked from the twelfth cen- 
tury on.’” Adapting this classical model, signatures differ- 
entiated artistic products and advanced the claim that art 
was not mere manufacture but a realization of theory, 
learning, and ideology. Workmanship, not just material 
value, was increasingly prized and promoted. Thus, em- 
phasis shifted away from the moral character of the maker 
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and toward the worth of the creation.” 

The different legacies in part reflect the social diversity 
of mecieval art’s producers. In monasteries every station, 
from abbots and abbesses on down, participated in the 
making of art. The icon painter was to be schooled first in 
spirituality and only secondarily in the techniques of his 
art. Secular artisans, in contrast, could be slaves. A com- 
mon textual topos reports how a serf is liberated on dem- 
onstrating extraordinary artistic skill. With the growth 
of towns from the twelfth century on, an artisan class be- 
came distinct, leading to increased specialization, controls, 
and a more positive attitude toward the mechanical arts.!?5 
A few ancient texts had accorded artistic talent to the high- 
born and these helped to dilute the scorn toward manual 
endeavors. Medieval aristocrats, even kings and emperors, 
are reported to have produced works of art.’ As courts 
became centers of art production after the middle of the 
thirteenth century, artists themselves attained elevated sta- 
tus, as signaled by such titles as “valet de chambre” and 
“peintre du roy.” 

Many artists were women. Generally ignored, primarily 
because they seem rarely to have participated in the making 
of frescoes or large-scale sculptures, women were, in fact, 
active in such major media as illuminated manuscripts, tex- 
tile weaving and embroidery, and metalwork.!8 They in- 
cluded the nun Ende, who collaborated in the illustration 
of the Gerona Beatus,'” and Saint Edith, who was cele- 
brated for her stitching.'® Opus anglicanum, a major En- 
glish export art during the fourteenth century, was pro- 
duced by nuns and professional women artists. And female 
illuminators appear in number in fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century guild records. 

More is known about who medieval artists were than 
about how they worked because the written sources are 
largely secondary, consisting of histories of imperial reigns, 
hagiography, legal documents, and, for the later period, 
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some commerci..l -raterials. During late antiquity, pro- 
duction wa locsel in|to wns, indeed, mostly in the same 
centers that hec pc vided pagan art.! Though some evi- 
dence of manes=c work survives,!8 art production was at 
that time lege” 3 z calar, leading to Christian assimilation 
of pagan cenve--i5-s.|With the general relocation of ar- 
tisan activizy :c r.caasteries during the eighth and ninth 
centuries, rcd ->n methods: were adapted to cloister 
routines, ard ere cee artist might be master of several arts. 
Workin the of tiv was collaborative and unspecialized.™ 
Around the tur- cf the twelfth century, for instance, the 
Abbot of S . Tra] >répared the vellum for a book, wrote 
the text, ard ile nated it." Some of the most prestigious 
courts seem to her2 supported “workshops” during the 
early Middle 42 , though precisely how these were or- 
ganized is uncbar Most often, royal patronage was di- 
rected thrcig2 mexastic establishments. From the elev- 
enth centu-y, « leat, lay artisans worked together with 
the monks*® =c- Exege’, technically complex undertakings, 
hired laymen cli aave primary responsibility.” Some of 
these laymen ray kave cperated out of established shops; 
others must Fæ ben itinerant. Though how labor was 
organized «an > be deduced from the works themselves, 
it appears to Lave been divided systematically among 
workers. 1 

During he tuet-h. ene methods were devised for 
acceleratec pzccac-ion to meet the demands of such new 
monastic crd2= es the Cistercians and for such complex 
works as tre awe 2bossec Bibles. The gradual increase in 
commercial p~cuction fostered the growth of shops. What 
were commokL. fanily establishments for both producing 
and selling ar: are to resemble other business enterprises 
where apprertx2 received training and professional spe- 
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cialization grew. In both Byzantium and the West, teams 
of artists also came together ad hoc to fill special needs 
through temporary collaborative undertakings.” In the 
production of illuminated manuscripts, for instance, book 
sellers became active entrepreneurs, organizing enterprises 
and farming out work. Increasingly, itinerant artists moved 
through Europe: an Englishman in Spain, a painter of 
French heritage in Constantinople, a Byzantine frescoist in 
Genoa.” Courts became especially active and attractive, 
offering artists freedom and promoting art of a distinctly 
international character.!* The variety of fourteenth-cen- 
tury art reflects the new diversity of production and market 
conditions. 

In the circumstances that obtained through most of the 
Middle Ages, conceptualization and execution of works of 
art were largely independent. Planning was done by a 
learned advisor — either the patron or head of a monastic 
or secular shop; realization was the work of a craftsman.™ 
Until late in the period, virtually every work of art was 
made on commission, and inventories as well as inscrip- 
tions usually give credit to the commissioner, not the ar- 
tisan.!* Though sometimes the division resulted from prac- 
tical exigencies (as when Byzantine mosaicists were 
employed in the West!*), the importance of conception 
rather than realization was enshrined in theory. This re- 
flects the fundamental conflict in medieval attitudes toward 
the material world and manual labor. As promulgated at 
the Second Council of Nicaea (787), for instance, the theory 
held that manufacta could only embody those sacred truths 
which were conserved in Church tradition as transmitted 
through learned advisors. A result was that advisors and 
patrons not only instigated projects and provided material 
for the production of medieval art but also often chose the 
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subject matter, selected models, and formulated content.” 
Desiderius of Montecassino,!* Suger of St. Denis,”? and 
Bernard of Clairvaux are perhaps the best-known art pa- 
trons. The men’s visions and commitments transformed the 
_art of their times. But the decisive involvement of many 
other patrons can also be traced, among them Benedict Bis- 
cop, Pope Boniface VIII% and Theodora Raoulaina.?° 

Though the act of patronage could be quite rudimentary, 
it often involved an explicit and subtle interaction between 
advisor and artist. Written instructions to artists survive, 
for instance, in the Quedlinburg Itala manuscript, attesting 
to the participation of a literate advisor as early as the fifth 
century,“ and planned transactions between artists and ad- 
visors can be documented throughout the period.™ In the 
case of manuscripts, authors themselves sometimes super- 
vised illuminators, the illustrations being integral to au- 
thorial conception.? Corporate patrons, the monastic and 
mendicant orders especially, had set goals of their own and 
applied uniform systems to the production of art. The Fran- 
ciscans, for instance, promoted certain forms, styles. and 
iconographies;?% so, too, did the Dominicans,” 

Not surprising, tensions arose. Wary of artistic license, 
Church authorities found evil even in innovations whose 
expressive value they could appreciate. The attack on three- 
nail Crucifixions by Lucas of Tuy is a famous case in point; 
recognizing that the recently devised iconography might 
advance devotion, the bishop nonetheless condemned it as 
contrary to tradition and hence heretical.” As in literature 
and theology, artistic originality consisted more in the 
choice of models and in their reformulation than in ir-ven- 
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tion. The purpose of art was, after all, to perpetuate pur- 
portedL, immutable truths, not zo convey individual ob- 
servaticns or to be elaborated with inspired additions. Even 
in the ecular realm, medieval art was forcefully conven- 
tional. Although considerably greater freedom for in- 
novaticn existed there than in religious production,” sec- 
ular art too, was governed by the requirement of accuracy 
in recording secular history.” 

The urge toward continuity rather than innovation was 
inheren in Christianity itself. Dependence on models had 
an existential dimension during the Middle Ages.” So, log- 
ically, copying was a common procedure, either because 
an object had a venerable or even divine pedigree, or be- 
cause it stood for a valued tradition. Icon painting sought 
to replicate the archetypes.”4 In manuscript illumination, 
where tke scribal mentality reinforced the principle of ac- 
curate copying, art was principally an act of duplication. 
Althougn personal traits and even small intentional alter- 
ations a. ways appear, the goal was generally to come as 
close as vossible to reproducing the model.” The same ad- 
herence =o sources affected monumental art forms as well. 
Though many factors — architec-ural settings and liturg- 
ical requirements, for example — precluded perfect adher- 
ence to prototypes,” when frescaes were repainted or re- 
stored, the new works often conformed to the previous 
imagery?” Replication also served to identify one culture 
with ancther, and so it was especially common during pe- 
riods of ~enewal — following Icoroclasm, for instance, or 
during the Carolingian period. 

Craft traditions themselves helped to perpetuate both 
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forms and tyl=s, srnetimes over long periods. The ap- 
prenticeship sy3-er was fundamentally conservacive. The 
training of artes -lected the attitude: Nihil iznovetur, 
nisi quod tadim And in both the East and the West it 
consisted ir teec irg techniques largely through replicating 
examples.?” Inreparing works of art, medieval craftsmen 
used stamps, stercis molds, and matrices that were passed 
on from gener: tor D generation.” Small object: — man- 
uscrip?s, icons. ~cr2s,,and metalwork — could >e copied 
directly; wren ertfacts were being used as protctypes for 
other media or ~h2- nonmovable objects were being cop- 
ied, model bocke veve used. These were kept in asshop and 
were even 2ga L bequeathed, assuring the perpe-uation of 
forms for cece=s-* They also were used to tramsmit for- 
mal and iccno zp features from place to place and gen- 
eration to zen-rtia.” Authority actually adhe-ed to the 
pictorial guide; :te-sighth-century Life of Saint Eancratius 
of Taormiza, far instance, reports that none œher than 
Saint Pete- hirselF equipped missionaries to S cily with 
drawings tec È cecorating new churches.” The Francis- 
cans used “he san2 nethod to assure conformit~, author- 
izing certa@ patem s in the decoration of their ckurches;”4 
and a moclb>-k {zow at Yale University) help2d an Or- 
thodox commit? n an Arabic country preserve its tra- 
ditions.” h scrve zses, written guides rather then pictures 
served the san- function, aiding the makers of art to as- 
semble and amrange fragments and motifs. Arti.tic recipe 
books aso =rezcrded and distributed technical 
information. l 

Medieval a-t=te =ssembled “motif books” to record for 
later use irter=stirz patterns, profiles, and isolated figures 
they had ethe zee or invented.”” The Wolfenbittel Mus- 
terbuchis 4 w-l-kn=wn (and much-studied) exaraple. Itself 
perhaps the reo=cz =f a more elaborate version, the sketch- 
book contains F2utes copied by an Italian artist rom mos- 
aics, sculp-urc, -ar=-paintings seen in the course of travels 
in Venice md Fe Ez kans during the period of the Crusader 
conquest. =?! Ccataining parts of compositions and only 
fragments of Feur-s the Musterbuch reveals its actist's par- 
ticular interes = ‘be representation of volume and move- 
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ment — Eastern stylistic features at the time being absorbed 
by thirteenth-century Latin artists. Quotations from the 
sketchbook were incorporated by a Saxon illuminator, sug- 
gesting how forms and motifs made their way across great 
distances and through diverse media. 

Reflecting the exchange of peoples during the Crusades, 
the Wolfenbiittel Musterbuch betrays, in its personal se- 
lection and taste, signs of weakening in the tyranny of tra- 
dition. Along with the development of trade, the growth 
of an urban bourgeoisie, and the Church’s promotion of 
images as means of private devotion, artists’ travels con- 
tributed to the thirteenth-century transformation of art 
production. And speculative production of art began to 
break the pattern of close collaboration between artist and 
patron and, in many cases, between the work and its spe- 
cific function. Certain centers gained trade monopolies on 
specific art forms — Venice in glass crafts, for instance, 
and Norwich in alabaster — and art dealers began to 
emerge.” Under pressures of commodification, speciali- 
zation intensified and techniques akin to those of mass pro- 
duction evolved. Competition increased the value placed 
on skill and individual fame. Distinctive technical achieve- 
ments assured steady patronage. And guarantees that goods 
were produced according to accepted standards, sought 
through regulation and legislation, stabilized markets.” 
The ability to differentiate places of origin, producers, 
workshops, and, ultimately, identifiable artists also gained 
importance. Art was no longer seen merely as manufacture 
but as the product of a learnable profession, a liberal art; 
and the making of art was seen to require not just manual 
skill but talent." Now prized, individual observations were 
set down in a new type of modelbook and something com- 
parable to modern drawings appeared.** 


The Place of Art 

Powers attributed to vision gave force and persistence 
to art in medieval culture. Following ancient speculation, 
medieval theologians praised sight as the most spiritual of 
the senses and the source of divine knowledge; and so 
art, because it is visual, acquired a special dignity. Believ- 
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ers, needing to see and witness, were attracted by the an- 
imating character of art, in particular that of three-dimen- 
sional objects, which, like the sacraments, invigorated their 
faith,4 Tied in medieval epistemologies to reason and 
memory, sight was afforded a unique place in edification 
and instruction; Christ, it was noted, taught through 
demonstration. Art and sight together were regarded as 
foundations for an orderly progression from the world of 
matter to the spiritual realm; they were a fundamental 
means for advancing religion.” i 

Visual beauty was taken as a reflection of divine beauty, 
the ornamented church as an imitation of the heavenly 
Church. As suggested by such scattered scriptural refer- 
ences as Psalm 26:8 and the description of the celestial Je- 
rusalem in the Book of Revelation, the beauty of art was 
taken to be an analogue of the pure, essential beauty of 
Heaven. Incorporating divinely inspired ideas and appeal- 
ing to the most spiritual sense, art was an instrument of 
meditation on this beauty and purpose;?” following God's 
laws, it elevated matter to a spiritual state. Accordingly, 
in making a work of art, the artist was seen merely to be 
actualizing an antecedent design; he or she merited no real 
credit for the achievement except for the degree cf ap- 
proximation to the ideal.?* 

Credence that, in Christ, God had assumed physical form 
implicated art in Christology, the most fundamental of all 
medieval theological issues.’ Long before the eighth- and 
ninth-century Iconoclastic disputes, Christ was considered 
the eikon of God. To challenge the appropriateness of im- 
ages of him was to deny the Incarnation. And the defense 
of images was extended to depictions of Mary and the 
saints. 

While attesting to the historical veracity of God's inter- 
ventions, images also confirmed his continuing presence on 
earth — like the relics and sacraments with which they were 
associated — mediating between this world and the next. 
By asserting the real presence of the subjects depicted, art 
provided a privileged means of communication witk. per- 
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sonagee believed to be living in a world beyond the sensory 
one. In so doing, it reinforced the special importance and 
sanctity of the places that sheltered images.” Consecrated, 
or rend=red in precious materials that lifted the figures out 
of the carthly realm, images were incarnations of the di- 
vine; a: such, they also played affective roles — stirring 
the emotions, speaking, converting, and healing.” The 
stigmat-zation of Saint Francis is but one, albeit the most 
famous:episode, in which images operated fully in real his- 
tory.” The reality ascribed to the effigy also served mun- 
dane parposes, helping to memorialize, for instance,” 
or — harnessed to defamatory portraits of criminals — to 
punish.“ 

Desp+te the authority that medieval Christianity vested 
in Scripture, words were not deemed fully reliable; texts, 
after all. could be altered, translated, and glossed. And in 
a predcminantly oral culture, words were transmitted 
through the ears, not the eyes. Indeed, though painting 
drew upon different conventions, it was taken to be an 
exercise parallel to writing, as the use of the same vocab- 
ulary — graphe, zoographia historia, schema — makes 
clear. Moreover, because visual memory was considered 
especial-y strong, the experience o: literature itself involved 
seeing; by appealing to the “mind's eve,” which made men- 
tal images available to the rational faculty, art could train 
memory to extraordinary capabilities.” Because of its 
mnemoric capacity, art was put to the service of instruction 
and preaching.” 

Art's -estimonial power assured pictorial narrative a spe- 
cial plac in medieval culture.’ In picturing the events de- 
scribed ñ Scripture, art attested to the events’ actuality and 
hence tc God’s intentions in history. Even relatively sche- 
matic depictions added a sense of reality to words;*° nat- 
uralistic renderings, embodying laconic details, conveyed 
the literel sense of the divine account in a concrete language 
that enhanced the feelings of immediacy.” 

The Church recognized the value of art as a missionary 
tool. Images eased the conversion from pagan practices that 
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relied on cult sztues and they demonstrated God's pres- 
ence in lan& never vsited by Christ or his Apostles.” Pic- 
tures’ acces-ibii~y made them compelling instruments for 
teaching the le:scns of Scripture to both converte and the 
faithful; as enunciated by Pope Gregory the Greet, reiter- 
ated by Thoma- Acuinas among many others, and en- 
shrined in caner lav, ‘pictures are the books of the illit- 
erate.” [im rtshiag the basic tension created by the 
centrality œ the writ en Word in a largely illiterat= society, 
pictorial nerraties pecame an important component of 
public|art. 5aa-4 stories depicted on the walls >f conse- 
crated/bullcings.helped the believers to “see” the messages 
taught' in rms and to recall the lessons later. Like 
Church drema morzover. they also made the written ac- 
counts seem rea an vivid, transforming lofty verbal re- 
ports into personal experiences. 

Pictorial_nacrative in its primal manifestation — the il- 
luminated koox — was part of a complex interplay between 
text and image Illistrations derived a special authority 
from assocativa wih their sacred writings, anc they led 
the viewer rear tc conclusions that were persuasive pre- 
cisely!beceuse hey were integrated into the | teral ac- 
count. TLus, i7 thefifth-century Cotton Genesis, the Cre- 
ator is characeizec as the Christ-Logos to establish the 
Son's pre-existerze tə creation, and Tamar and he children 
are given mec preminence, not because of their impor- 


| 


tance in tre CIF Testament story, but because they were 


ancestors cf Christ. Similarly, pictorial topoi were em- 
ployed to “rew -te” the accompanying texts. In the Bible 
of Leo Sacellaxic:3, they, transform the episode of the Levites 
Carrying the Ar< oz the Old Covenant into a demonstra- 
tion of the Che=tiar liturgy;?” and in an eleventa-century 
Life of Saint Al=an, they reveal the saint to be a new John 
the Baptist In otker instances, pictures proviced a sep- 
arate Comrnenzery on the accompanying text by connecting 
and contrastirg passages and offering moral reacings.* In 
a reversal of th= pre-cess, images based on canonical texts 
| 
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were sometimes introduced into commentaries and apoc- 
ryphal writings to anchor the new versions to the author- 
itative sources.” | 

In the public context outside the book, pictorial narrative 
emphasized literalness by drawing on illustrated manu- 
scripts as models or by adopting the structures of book 
art.%! Here, however; sacred Scripture no longer acted as 
a validating referent and control, and different conditions 
of viewing governed the presentation of history. Pictorial 
formulae provided a basic vocabulary” and the use of sim- 
ple outlines and strong colors enhanced legibility. Spatial 
disposition created a syntax; orderly succession in space 
suggested passage in time; atemporal juxtapositions de- 
claimed diachronic relationships and demonstrated the 
teleological unity of sacred history. And the vivid “re- 
enactment” of past events itself displaced them to a new 
time and place, thereby linking the story of salvation to 
the present.” 

Doctrinal readings were introduced into the pictured 
texts, as in manuscripts, through internal glosses; the Cre- 
ator was identified either as Christ or the Trinity, for in- 
stance, to convey a central tenet of Christian exegesis.” 
Narrative formulae established typologies, as when scenes 
from the life of Saint Peter were constructed of materials 
taken from Moses iconography to assert the idea — im- 
portant in Early Christian Rome — that Peter was heir to 
Moses as spiritual and temporal leader of the Chosen Peo- 
ple.” Though pictures could teach theological lessons, cap- 
tions and labels were often added to underscore the typo- 
logical messages.”* Especially during the Romanesque 
period, elaborate symbol systems and complex schemata, 
as well as compositional conventions and inscriptions, 
transformed narratives into sophisticated metaphysical and 
metahistorical presentations.” For illiterates, reading the 
simple historiae must have been taxing; comprehending the 
interpretive imagery of Romanesque tympana or even the 
relatively transparent Early Christian programs would 
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surely have been impossible — at least without informed 
assistance.?° Thus, the “bibles of the lay” reinforced the 
ultimate priority of words over images. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the decoding of pictures, like listening 
to sermons, was an aspect of communal religion involving 
diverse levels of society at once.” 

Images also served the educated, of course. For insiders, 
one job of art was to support and reconfirm cherished be- 
liefs. Pictures functioned as a divinely ordered memory sys- 
tem, dealing out images of historical events in ordered 
stages, regulating liturgical performances, fixing a viewer's 
time and place to the course of sacred time, and recalling 
the essential points of Christian doctrine.” And art could 
make arguments — sometimes drawing conclusions not 
possible to express in any other manner — as at Assisi, 
where the fate of the Roman Catholic Church was provi- 
dentially tied to Saint Francis and the Franciscan order,” 
or in the Bayeux Tapestry where, in a celebration of vic- 
tory, a subversive political message may have been 
introduced. - 

Especially in public works, art tended to stratify its au- 
dience. Like the Scripture it substituted for, art could be 
read literally, symbolically, and anagogically.?5 With such 
artistic cues or devices as naturalism, inscriptions, typo- 
logical conventions, schemata, and ornament, the levels 
were accessible according to the viewer's learning.” Be- 
ginning in the twelfth century, artists worked steadily to 
integrate the several modes of interpretation. Without sac- 
rificing spiritual meaning, they strove to make the reading 
literal by operating according to the divine system that gov- 
erns nature itself, including optics. They emphasized 
Christ's life and Passion as the most effective means to ap- 
prehend spiritual reality through physical sight.?” Anc they 
transformed the unfolding of sacred history in art into a 
system of meditation; this led the soul from sin to salvation 
and translated it in ordered stages from this world to the 
full ecstasy of pure contemplation.””* Influenced by views 
espoused by Hugh of St. Victor and his contemporaries, 
that the visible was a demonstration of the invisible world, 
they presented pictorial narrative as an instrument of direct 
communication with the divine. No longer principally a 
means for confirming Church doctrine or instructing, art 
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sought zo generate pious sentiments in the beholder and 
serve as a moral model.?” 


Recent scholarship, finally free from preoccupation with 
classica. forms and misplaced concern with “creative art- 
ists,” hes begun to write an anthropology of medieval art. 
No longer resistant, historians now accept tradition as cen- 
tral in medieval art-making, and they are investigating 
copying: citation, imitation, and reuse as expressive media. 
That is >ne reason why the Crusader period — only now 
emergin3 as a subject — is so important, with its receptivity 
to foreign impulses, including classical antiquity and Islam. 
At that #ime art generated new uses and new modes of pro- 
duction. And most important, the system of internal ref- 
erencing was dislodged, permitting such new centers of ar- 
tistic production as Venice and Paris to replace the old 
capitals >f Rome and Constantinople. 

But waile the works of art now best understood are, of 
course, zhose which were agents of religious devotion, in- 
structior, and ritual, secular art nzeds similar attention — 
not just magery of rulers, which has always held a special 
fascination, but vernacular forms as well. And ornament, 
which sc dominates the aspect of medieval objects, war- 
rants secous and thorough treatment. 

Still, cespite some progress, far too little is known about 
the procuction and distribution of art during the Middle 
Ages. TEe status of art-making, a meditative and redemp- 
tive activity of importance for both artisan and patron in- 
dependeat of the final product, needs to be investigated. 
The full _mplications of the role of patrons/advisors have 
yet to be drawn. And for a culture that regarded artistic 
mastery as equaling, not surpassing, that of predecessors, 
“original.ty” must be reconsidered and assigned an appro- 
priate place. 

Stimuhted by renewed interest in the place that texts 
held in o-al culture, historians have been investigating the 
interactien between visual art and the word with partic- 
ularly frcitful results. They risk losing sight of art’s unique 
roles, hcwever, and of its characteristic means for filling 
them. And by torturing every bit of information from 
sparse scurces, scholars may be obscuring or overlooking 
importart historical distinctions. To the extent that each 
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x, 


work encapsulat=s the ‘special circumstances that engen- 
dered it and reac2rec it accessible to its first users, under- 
standing it -equres anique methods. And insofzr as the 
rules of syrcax sovening each work of art served for a 
limited duration =nd only <n certain places, they have their 
own historicity. The same is also true of every medieval 
statement or ast It, 0, was conditioned by its iramediate 
circumstances; iL toc, had its history. 

In these corclvions, one should not be surprssed that 
much of theve bes: recent scholarly writing ha: focused 
on single wcrk.. =r or small groups of related moauments. 
These moncgrephic studies provide important source ma- 
terial; but the Hrtor} of medieval art must still be written. 
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Coming of Age: Historical Scholarship in American Art 


Wanda M. Corr 


Introduction 

Although others in this series have begun their essays by 
attending to the upheaval within art history, that is not my 
first thought in writing about American art.! To be sure, 
not all is well; the same divisiveness marks the study of 
American art as other fields. But this in itself is remarkable. 
There are now enough mature scholars of American art to 
give this once-fledgling field the same diversity, the same 
“crises,” and the same kind of intellectual ferment to be 
found in better-established areas of art history. Personally, 
I champion the unrest in my field. I do so, however, be- 
cause in the field of American art — so long the impov- 
erished, unwanted stepchild of art history — controversy 
is a mark of health and accomplishment. Scholars of Amer- 
ican art now enjoy the full privileges as well as the intrigues 
and power plays of the family table. 

By any kind of quantitative yardstick, American art has 
recently come of age. There has been a quantum leap in 
the number of historians working in the field and in the 
amount of American art scholarship published annually. 
There are a goodly number of museum exhibitions dedi- 
cated to American art, some of them blockbusters. All of 
the major museums now have curators of American col- 
lections, and several museums are given over exclusively 
to exhibiting and researching American art.? The curators 


1] am using the term “American art” as shorthand for pre-1945 painting 
and sculpture in the United States. I am not considering post-World War 
Il art here, or painting and sculpture made in our neighboring ccuntries, 
north and south. Nor am I looking at developments in other media such 
as architecture, decorative arts, or photography, each of which deserves 
its own essay. I am grateful to the National Museum of American Art, 
whose generous support of a research year at the Smithsonian allowed 
me time to write this essay. I also thank the predoctoral fellows at NMAA 
in 1987, and Charles Eldredge, Director, for discussing a preliminary out- 

- line, and Joseph Corn, Elizabeth Johns, Karen Lucic, Roger Stein, Alan 
Wallach, and John Wilmerding for their thoughtful responses to an early 
draft. Michele Bogart generously responded to my questions about bib- 
liography in American sculpture, and Michelle Korjeff and Amanda Bowan 
of Stanford University gave me valuable assistance in tracking down ref- 
erences. Many others graciously responded to specific queries; I thank 
them all. 


2 The National Museum of American Art, the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the Terra Museum 
of American Art, and the Amon Carter Museum are the most obvious 
examples of institutions that devote their collections and scholarship to 
American art, Other museums, such as the National Portrait Gallery and 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, concentrate on American art, though their 
collections are multi-national. The Addison Gallery of American Art, the 
New Britain Museum of American Art, and the Butler Institute of Amer- 
ican Art have exclusively national collections. The field has one eadowed 


and dir2ctors of American collections, many of them under 
forty y=ars of age, bring with them doctoral degrees from 
major aniversity art history programs, where, for the first 
time, American art enjoys some respectability and legiti- 
macy. As evidence of this new status, four art history grad- 
uate programs in the past two years have announced en- 
dowed chairs for historians of American art and a major 
founda-ion has undertaken to support graduate work in 
American art. Three graduate art history programs, those 
at the University of Delaware, at the City University of 
New York, and Yale University, offer programs with a 
strong concentration in the field. Each year, too many sym- 
posia on American art take place to enumerate, and a good 
number of journals solicit American art scholarship.‘ In 
recent years, the Smithsonian has become the national 
home for several specialized archives and libraries dedi- 
cated exclusively to the field. There is even now an in- 
formal organization, the Association of the Historians of 
American Art (AHAA), which meets annually at the Col- 
lege Ar Association convention and issues a newsletter to 
keep ite members abreast of activities and to solicit infor- 
mation for scholarly projects. Finally, as the art headline 
remind us often, there is an appetite and a pocketbook for 
the collzcting of American art today that is unprecedented. 
Millioredollar price tags for nireteenth-century master- 


lecture seies, followed by publication, ir. The Anne Burnett Tandy Lec- 
tures in American Civilization at the Amon Carter Museum. 


3 The encowed chairs are at the University of Kansas. Princeton Univer- 
sity, the Jniversity of Pennsylvania, and the University of Pittsburgh. 
The LuceFoundation undertook a five-year program of granting $7 mil- 
lion in sport of American art exhibition scholarship, and made a $2.5 
million gant to the Metropolitan Museum of Art for The Henry R. Luce 
Center fer the Study of American Art. It has now committed nearly a 
million d<llars to the support of dissertation fellowships in American art 
at eight universities. In 1977-80, the Rockefeller Foundation awarded 
$200,000 to ten art history graduate programs to support students of 
Americar art. 


4 The mo +t regular and oldest of the Amer-can art symposia is the biennial 
Sympositm in American Art begun in 1972 by the University of Dela- 
ware. Of the journals, the most important are the Archives o* American 
Art Jourral (begun 1960), the Winterthur Portfolio (begun 1964), the 
Americar Art Journal (begun 1969), Prospects (begun 1975), and the 
Smithsorcan Studies in American Art (begun 1987). 


5 At the Snithsonian, the resources include the Archives of American Art; 
the Inver_ory of American Paintings Executed before 1914; the Inventory 
of American Sculpture; the Pre-1877 Art Exhibition Catalogue Index; and 
the Peter A. Juley and Son Collection of photographs documenting Amer- 
ican worfs of art and artists. With the exception of the first in this list, 
which is an independent bureau of the Smithsonian, the other inventories 
are admiristered by the National Museum of American Art. 


works by szha -=s as Samuel EB. Morse and Frederic 
Church haw ef zecords that have taken everyone by 
surprise.® 

This situaior = vastly different from when I began my 
study in the “ieH —2rty-five years ago. In the early 1960s, 
the support syer fer American art scholarship was al- 
most nonexsteat There was very little intellectual or fi- 
nancial enccureg+n2rt from graduate schools to work on 
objects most tezx~cB and students found dull and provin- 
cial or in a fiele shez nad almost no specialized literature. 
The most ponerza scholars were doing their work from 
the museum. wrer2.¢ in| the academy one could find only 
an occasional url: graduate survey course in American 
art. And everyzre n American art was self-trained, mo- 
tivated by lcvefe--he work or curiosity about the devel- 
opment of tre 5+1 Some, like Lloyd Goodrich, Robert 
Hale, Oliver Lalit _ end Daniel Mendelowitz, were artists 
turned histo~iars.cfAmerizan art. Others, like E.P. Rich- 
ardson and _ohn Bar, hac transferred skills they had ac- 
quired as hitorar: >- European art to the American field, 
a pattern that ~=c=l be followed by people like Wayne 
Craven ina ate z=zaeation. A few, such as Virgil Barker, 
James Flexner, aac Alfred Frankenstein, were free-lance 
writers or jcuraziss who had discovered an unexplored 
gold mine ir the = of American art. Charles Coleman 
Sellers, a descen&rt and an important historian of the 
Charles WilBor 7=4e family, was a librarian.’ 

To learn the -mercan art field without the benefit of 
courses was no art ivresome task; one could read the sec- 
ondary literstu-2..1é short period of independent study. 
This literatuce =cmssted of a few early, Vasari-like histo- 
ries, and an ocal mcnograph on major artists’ such 





6 I am thinking ereo- Że Stheby’s sale in 1979 of Church’s The Icebergs 
for $2.5 milliom am s-imeprivate sale of Morse’s Exhibition Gallery of 
the Louvre, owned b- ir. cuse University, to Daniel Terra in 1982 for 
$3.5 million. 


7 For references 30 te+*r-tiags:of these self-trained Americanists, see the 
bibliography in Jol. ~».En-rding’s American Art, New York, 1976, and 
the one compiled ky =_arfeth Johns at the end of her “Scholarship in 
American Art: ts Hex- and'Recent Developments,” American Studies 
International, x<11, D -»be- 1984. 3-40. This generation of scholars con- 
tinued to research ane rit about American art well into the period of 
1960-88 I am consieezionehere | 


8 For the forme, se ~i Hen Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts of Lesi “x rie United Strates, New York, 1834; and Henry 
T. Tuckerman, coo7 #32 Artists, American Artist Life, New York, 1867. 
Early artist biograpstie= rclude Barbara Neville Parker and Anne Bolling 
Wheeler, John inget —. pley: American Portraits in Oil, Pastel, and 
Miniature, with Biez=7ktial Ske-ches, Boston, 1938; and Lloyd Good- 
rich's Thomas Eakizs Few York, 1933, and Winslow Homer, New York, 
1944, 


? I think, for in tarze <fbooks such as Louisa Dresser, XVIIth Century 
Painting in New Erg. Norcester, MA, 1935; Frederick Sweet, The 
Hudson River Shoal =x tze Early American Landscape Tradition, New 
York, 1945; EL Rot=csa, American Romantic Painting, New York, 
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as John Singletan Copley, Winslow Homer, and Thomas 
Eakins.® There were useful thematic surveys, most of them 
the first of their type, which mapped out areas such as Co- 
lonial painting, romantic painting, still-life painting, and 
landscape.’ There were but two early studies on American 
sculpture, and one on early twentieth-century American 
painting. What the field had in any number were survey 
texts that charted the past through a series of artists’ names 
and works organized according to style and period. Two 
of them, those by Suzanne LaFollette and Oliver Larkin, 
today stand out for their early efforts to place art in a his- 
torical setting." 

Unlike fields such as Renaissance art or modern French 
painting, the specialized literature in scholarly journals was 
minuscule. There were very few articles on individual art- 
ists or single works of art, almost no iconographical or 
patronage studies, and little that might be called theoret- 
ical. The only big issue that scholars openly debated was 
the “Americanness of American art,” which I will return 
to later. 

The recent efflorescence of scholarship in' American art 
stands in marked contrast to the scattered activities of a 
quarter of a century ago. In 1988, it is as difficult to keep 
up with current literature as it was easy in 1963 to get a 
grasp of 150 years of writing about American art. Not only 
are there now a host of new scholars writing about Amer- 
ican art but there is cross-over from other art-historical 
subfields, as established scholars of European or contem- 
porary American art, such as Michael Fried, Albert Boime, 
and Robert Rosenblum, write on historical American art.” 
Scholars from abroad have also entered the field, writing 
dissertations, books, and exhibition catalogues of pre-1945 


1945; Wolfgang Born, Still-Life Painting in America, New York, 1947, 
and American Landscape Painting; An Interpretation, New Haven, 1948; 
Alfred Frankenstein, After the Hunt; William Harnett and Other Amer- 
ican Still-Life Painters, 1870-1900, Berkeley, 1953; and Waldron Phoenix 
Belknap, American Colonial Painting: Materials for a History, Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1959. 


10 Lorado Taft, The History of American Sculpture, New York, 1903; Al- 
bert T. E. Gardner, Yankee Stonecutters: The First American School of 
Sculpture, 1800-1856, New York, 1944; and Milton W. Brown, American 
Painting from the Armory Show to the Depression, Princeton, 1955. 


11 Suzanne LaFollette, Art in America, New York, 1929, and Oliver W. 
Larkin, Art and Life in America, New York, 1949. Other survey texts of 
importance were those by Sadakichi Hartmann (1902), Samuel Isham 
(1905), Charles Caffin (1907), Eugen Neuhaus (1931), Virgil Barker (1950), 
E.P. Richardson (1956), and Alexander Eliot (1957). 


12 See, for example, Michael Fried, Realism, Writing, Disfiguration: On- 
Thomas Eakins and Stephen Crane, Chicago, 1987; Albert Boime, “New- 
man, Ryder, Couture and Hero-Worship in Art History,” American Art 
Journal, 111, Fall, 1971, 5-22, and more recently his “Sargent in Paris and 
London: A Portrait of the Artist as Dorian Gray,” in Patricia Hills, John 
Singer Sargent, New York, 1986, 75-109; and Robert Rosenblum, “The 
Primal American Scene,” in The Natural Paradise: Painting in America 
1800-1950, New York, 1976, 13-37. 
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American art, many in their native tongue.” And like other 
fields in art history, American art is increasingly attracting 
scholars from literature and history who bring to their study 
the traditions of other disciplines. 

It is the astonishing growth and maturation of American 
art scholarship since the early 1960s that I shall address in 
this essay. This was the approximate date when a first gen- 
eration of university-trained art historians elected to make 
American art the primary focus of their study and slowly 
replaced the self-tutored art historian who once dominated 
American art scholarship. In outlining the academization 
of American art, I obviously cannot touch upon every 
scholar and scholarly publication of the period. Rather, I 
have chosen to mention or briefly discuss only those works 
which help support a general theme or observation. And 
since all but the younger historians of American art know 
these events well, I direct this essay as much to those out- 
side the field as those within. 

Before turning to the development of American art schol- 
arship since 1960, I want to discuss three traits that have 
been characteristic of the study of this fledgling field from 
the nineteenth century to the present. First, I shall say a 
word about a certain nervousness encountered in American 
art scholarship over questions of quality. Historians of 
American art have until very recently felt that they had to 
defend the aesthetic merits of the work they study or, con- 
versely, to assert clearly that the art they studied was pro- 
vincial and indebted to Europe. Secondly, I will comment 
briefly upon the fact that American art has almost always 
been viewed from a national rather than an international 
perspective; and, thirdly, I will speak to the strong influ- 
ence of the museum on the kinds of scholarship that have 
traditionally been pursued. At the conclusion of mv essay, 
I will offer some personal reflections about problems in the 
field, for the late coming-of-age has given Americanists 
much to celebrate but left them with handicaps to 
overcome. 


The Matter of Quality in American Art 

Traditionally, critics and historians of American art have 
pursued their work knowing that the objects they study are 
considered inferior by others. This has often led them to 
be overly apologetic. The roots of this feeling run deep, 


13 Perhaps the first important study of American art from a Zuropean 
scholar was René Brimo's L'évolution du goût aux Etats-Unis d'avrès l'his- 
toire des collections, Paris, 1938. For more recent foreign publications on 
American art, see Roland Tisot, L'Amérique et ses peintres (1908-1978); 
Essai de typologie artistique, Lyon, 1980, and Madeleine Deschamps, La 
peinture américaine; Les mythes et la matière, Paris, 1980. For foreign 
Ph.D. dissertations on American painting, see Terence Edwin Smith, 
.“Making the Modern: The Visual Imagery of Modernity, U.S.A., 1908- 
1939,” University of Sydney, 1985, and Jonathan P. Harris, “The New 
Deal Art Projects: A Critical Revision—Reconstructing the ‘National Pop- 
ular’ in New Deal America 1935-43," Middlesex Polytechnic, Lordon. The 
recent wave of exhibitions of historical American art overseas includes 
“Peinture Américaine, 1920-1940,” at the Palais des Beaux-Arts Bruxelles, 
1979, and “Amerika, Traum und Depression, 1920/40,” at the Akademie 
der Kiinste, Berlin, 1980, as well as three exhibitions planned by American 
art historians for museums abroad: Milton Brown, “The Modern Spirit: 


stretching back into the eighteenth century when the first 
Amer can artists and intellectuals voiced their doubts 
whether a country as young and unsophisticated as theirs 
could breed fine arts: “A taste of painting is too much 
Wanting,” lamented John Singleton Copley in the 1760s.“ 
In the-nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, these con- 
cerns continued and were exacerbated by European critics 
who routinely judged New World painting and sculpture 
infericr to their own. While American architecture was 
often praised for its competence and even, in time, for its 
originality, the visual arts rarely received any compliments. 
From che Englishman Sydney Smith, who in 1820 asked 
disda@fully, “Who Looks at an American picture and 
statue” to the Art Nouveau entrepreneur, Siegfried Bing, 
whose treatise of the 1890s on the American arts judged 
local painting and sculpture ambitious but unoriginal, to 
the in-luential Marcel Duchamp who in 1917 proclaimed 
Amerian contributions to world culture to be bridges and 
plumting, foreign critics have ignored or maligned the 
achievements of New World artists. Given that Americans 
for a bng time looked to Europe for legitimation of their 
arts, and for their models of art-historical scholarship, these 
judgments have deeply colored scholarly responses to na- 
tive talents. 

After World War II, the primacy of connoisseurship and 
forma-ism as general art-historical methods reinforced the 
ongoing view that American art has always developed 
withir the shadow of Europe. The connoisseur’s concern 
for quality and exquisite surfaces, and the formalist’s ob- 
session with originality of composition or invention of 
form, made it difficult for all but the most determined to 
see in American art anything other than pale reflections of 
Europ=. American landscape painters were seen as less ad- 
ventusesome and more literal than French ones; Winslow 
Homer and Mary Cassatt were judged incapable of dis- 
solving form as did their peers among the Parisian Impres- 
sionis&; the early moderns were considered timid abstrac- 
tionis& and followers of the European avant-garde. 

The pressure to underline the provinciality of American 
art by comparing it to the sophistication of art in Rome, 
Londcn, and Paris came not just from European-oriented 
conno:sseurs but even more from modernist critics and his- 
torians whose formalist methods and building of family 


Americsn Painting, 1908-1935,” for the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
1977; P. ter Selz, “2 Jahrzehnte amerikanische Malerei, 1920-40,” for the 
Stadtismen Kunsthalle, Diisseldorf, 1979; and Theodore E. Stebbins, Jr., 
Carol Toyen, and Trevor J. Fairbrother, “A New World: Masterpieces of 
American Painting 1970-1910,” an exhibition of 1983-84 that went to the 
Grand Palais in Paris after two stops ir. this country. ] should also note 
the inte-est today of European collectors in pre-1945 American art, most 
notably Hans Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza. See 20th Century Masters: 
The Th-ssen-Bornemisza Collection, Washington, DC, 1982, and Amer- 
ican Mesters, The Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, Milan, 1984. 


14 John Singleton Copley in a letter, ca. 1767, quoted in John W. Mc- 
Coubre=, American Art 1700-1960, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1965, 18. 


15 [Sydrey Smith], The Edinburgh Review, xxx111, no. 65, article 111, 1820, 
79; Samuel Bing, transl. B. Eilser, in Artistic America, Tiffany Glass, and 
Art Nozveau, Cambridge, MA, 1970; and [Marcel Duchamp], The Blind 
Man, no. 2, May, 1917, 5. 


trees arounc “i-s,” influences, and pedigrees dcminated 
so much ar--hS:orcal thinking in the 1950s and 1960s. 
These methods — -c very useful in promoting the origi- 
nality and progrese e character of contemporarr Ameri- 
can art — badl- camaged and retarded the appreciation of 
earlier Am2ricea sxpression. In the exhilaration over 
American abstract painting, and the touting of New York's 
long-awaited ‘t- uh’ over Paris, critics like Clement 
Greenberg attaztec fhe|/new painting to the lineage of Eu- 
ropean mocerrisn_ rot that of America. Abstrac Expres- 
sionism became the natural heir to European Cubism a 
Surrealism. In t-îs view, the history of ‘ ‘good” and ” 
portant” Amercarn ert began in the 1940s, and a 
earlier was an ardsfinguished prologue. 

The effors cf suck thinking on the study of the history 
of American art. a ffld that had gained some momentum 
in the 1930s and 29-6, were dramatic. In 1949, th trustees 
of the Whitmer Mrsum of American Art, the guardians 
of the only Nev Ycrz museum dedicated to Amezican art, 
voted to sell al xf Feir fine collection of American works 
prior to 1900, t= > oceeds to be used to buy twentieth- 
century art (Th decision was reversed in 1966 but then 
reinstated in 1973. In December of last year the Whitney 
Museum sod & sustton two gifts the museum hac received 
in the 1960s, a Lia-tn J. Heade painting and one by John 
Singer Sargent. andn January, 1988, a rare panting by 
one of the corner” first black artists, Joshua Johnson, 
which the Nh:trer rad received as a gift in 1970. These 
are steps in the {el divestiture of the museum’s collection 
of early American ast.)!* In the university curricclum dur- 
ing these years. «lasses in American art came increasingly 
to mean cours-e im Contemporary art, rather than historic 
art. And wher =ari-r art was taught or exhibited, it was 
presented as leang zhe way to the “triumph” of 2945. Just 
as the] late. rris-y paintings of Turner and Mcnet were 
voided of onfert c beccme early models of fla: and ab- 
stract painting = «ere seascapes by Winslow Homer and 
Albert PinEham Ryder. William Harnett and Jchn Fred- 
erick Peto, dof -e l#covered during this period, were pre- 
sented as prot>Sur-ealist and proto-Cubist respectively. 
And in one derervec_y controversial exhibition, “The Nat- 
ural Paradise: a_n-izg in America 1800-1950,” the Museum 
of Modern Arts Biceatennial exhibition in New Yo-k (1976), 
all the early Areritan nature and landscape pairters were 
interpreted as -p-ectrsors of the New York School.” Al- 
though the exHiKitba was intended as a correctiv= to those 
which! would 2.20 che roots of contemporary American 


| | 

i | 
16 See John I.H. Bars itrdduction to Whitney Museum c& American 
Art, Catalogue oft- Cclection, New York, 1975, 9-10. Foz the sale of 
the Heade and Sarzert, se the szles catalogue Sotheby's Impo-tant Amer- 
ican Paintings Dar-inesand Sculpture. December 3, 1987, :no. 53 and 
no. 213, The WVhimas Meseum's decision in 1978 “to focus the collection 
in the 20th centur~” ard “he sale of the joshua Johnson were reported in 
the New York Tires 7 Feb. 11988, Section n, 38. 


17 Kynaston McSLive, 2c, The Natural Paradise: Painting în America 
1800-1950, Naw “cc, 1°76. 


18 Of modern histo>-~ars, E.P. Richardson is the major exception to my 
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abstraction in Europe, rather than America, and was a 
beautiful display of sublime paintings, its interpretive 
structure was completely ahistorical, uprooting nineteenth- 
century American art from its own moment in time and 
making its prime importance that of anticipating a great 
moment yet to come. 

In suggesting that there was something like an artistic 
tradition in the American painters’ transcendent and sub- 
lime responses to nature, however, “The Natural Paradise” 
exemplified one defensive strategy that was very successful 
in surmounting the inferiority problem and keeping the 
study of American art alive. This strategy pictured Amer- 
ican art not as a stepchild to Europe but as having its own, 
exclusively national character. This brings me to a second 
prominent feature of much American art scholarship, its 
nationalist thrust. 


The National Focus of American Art Scholarship 
Though most art historians tend to define their specialty 
according to national or at least linguistic areas, as indeed 
do historians of all persuasions, scholars of American art 
are more obviously national in focus than others. They 
do not disguise the fact, as could be said of historians in 
other fields, that their interest has geographic boundaries. 
Unlike scholars of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
French, Italian, Dutch, or German art, all of whom we call 
“modernists,” scholars who write about pre-1945 American 
art are not called modernists but “Americanists.” American 
art is generally exhibited separately from other art in our 
major museums (thus the familiar ring of museum nomen- 
clature like the “American wing” or the “American rooms”). 
Whereas Europeans are likely to refer to their great mu- 
seums of national expression by the name of the building 
— the Musée d’Orsay or the Uffizi, for example, and not 
the National Museum of French or Italian art — in this 
country there is the National Museum of American Art, 
the Terra Museum of American Art, the New Britain Mu- 
seum of American Art, and the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art. This country also has the Archives of American 
Art, the American Art Journal, the Smithsonian Studies in 
American Art, and the American Quarterly, which by their 
very titles distinguish themselves from European journals 
and announce an exclusive dedication to national studies. 
Such language did not come into being accidentally. It 
originated in the habit that many collectors and scholars 
formed early on of isolating the study of American art from 
the larger culture of the West. Indeed, twentieth-century 


remarks here. His The Way of Western Art, 1776-1914, Cambridge, MA, 
1939, thoroughly integrated American art into European traditions. His 
later Painting in America from 1502 to the Present, New York, 1956, pre- 
sented American work following the European pattern of styles—Ba- 
roque, Rococo, Neoclassicism, Romanticism. Impressionism, etc. One 
might also note the occasional scholar of Eurcpean art who has attended 
to American art in broad studies of Western art. See, for example, Marcel 
Brion, Romantic Art, New York, 1960; Benjamin Rowland, Jr., Art in 
East and West, Cambridge, MA, 1954, and The Classical Tradition in 
Western Art, Cambridge, MA, 1963; and Robert Rosenblum and H.W. 
Janson, Nineteenth-Century Art, New York, 1984. 
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scholarship has often been at its strongest and most in- 
novative when it studied American art within the specialty 
of American conditions. Such a mode of discourse had its 
beginnings in the years around World War I, when a num- 
ber of cultural critics — Van Wyck Brooks, Paul Rosenfeld, 
Waldo Frank, and Lewis Mumford, for example — began 
to think about what was inherently national and “Amer- 
ican” about American art and letters. It was in these same 
years that artists spoke of writing the great American novel 
or painting the great American picture, and when both 
American history and literature began to be taught in uni- 
versity curricula as specialized subjects. Eventually a large 
number of analytical studies emerged from the academic 
world that examined American thought and culture in the 
context of its social setting: one thinks of the great works 
by Vernon Parrington, FO. Mathiessen, Perry Miller, and 
Samuel Eliot Morison. By the 1930s and 1940s, there was 
so much interest in native traditions and habits of thought 
that American Studies programs — or American Civili- 
zation programs, as they were often called — proliferated 
throughout the country. 

Scholars of American art never became intellectual lead- 

ers in American Studies circles in those early days, but 
‘many of the questions they posed of American art were 
molded by the same self-conscious examination of the na- 
tional mind and character as expressed in these new studies 
and academic programs. Some, like LaFollette, Larkin, and 
James Thomas Flexner, wrote histories connecting art to 
social and economic forces peculiar to the New World.” 
Others, such as Alan Burroughs, Holger Cahill, and Oscar 
Hagen — and later John McCoubrey and Barbara Novak 
— were more intent upon identifying an indigenous and 
exclusive “American” style in art.” Using the tools of sty- 
listic analysis, this latter group posited relationships be- 
tween recurring forms and national temperament. If Amer- 
ican art seemed predominantly linear, descriptive, and tied 
to fact, it was because the culture was pragmatic, middle- 
class, and materialist. If American art was blunt, unsen- 
suous, and restrained in emotion, this had to do with the 
country’s Protestant and Puritan heritage. 

From the 1930s through the 1960s, there was a great deal 
of such argument, particularly around questions of eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth-century American painting. Most of 
it seems dated today, and younger generations are embar- 
rassed by the insistent nationalism in this “Americanness 
of American art” school of writing, and its broad sweeping 
consensus statements that forced the rich diversity of 
American art and experience into hegemonic categories. But 


19 For an excellent analysis of the growth and development of scholarship 
and programs in American Studies, and for a very useful bibliography of 
formative writings about American history and culture (excluding, un- 
fortunately, those in art history), see Gene Wise, ed., “The American 
Studies Movement: A Thirty-Year Retrospective,” American Quarterly, 
xxx1, 3, 1979, entire issue. 

20 LaFollette and Larkin (as in n. 11). James Thomas Flexner, First Flowers 
of Our Wilderness, American Painting, Boston, 1947; idem, The Light of 
Distant Skies, 1760-1835, New York, 1954; idem, That Wilder Image: The 


in our quickness to condemn our elders, we should not lose 
sight cf why it once seemed so important to try and define 
“Americanness.” Nor should we forget that it was precisely 
this kind of nationalist focus that Erought into being most 
of today’s museum collections, wings, and galleries of 
Amerizan art. This scholarship, by avoiding the bugaboo 
of provinciality, was responsible for finding the terms in 
which pre-1945 American art could be exhibited and stud- 
ied. Br focusing on uniqueness and exclusivity, one could 
explair. the visual and intellectual appeal of American art 
without having to apologize for the fact that it did not mea- 
sure u> to the innovation and originality of its European 
peers. One could judge the extraordinary realism of Co- 
pley’s Colonial portraits on their strengths as middle-class, 
democ-atic, American-style portraiture rather than hold 
them tp against the late eighteentn-century English aris- 
tocratiz portraits painted by more schooled artists. And if 
one urderstood Winslow Homer as someone whose na- 
tionali-y preordained him to be a pragmatic realist, one 
could sescue him from those art historians so tied up with 
mainstream styles that they could cnly see the artist as an 
Impressionist manqué. 

The Americanness issue enabled scholars to turn what 
had commonly been assumed to be a provincial and mar- 
ginal kody of work into a complex and intellectually ex- 
citing project. The whole exercise helped legitimate Amer- 
ican art for the classroom and serious scholarship. 
Furthermore, by separating American endeavors from Eu- 
ropean art, historians of American art found a new audi- 
ence for their work: the student of American culture. Long 
before the recent interest in interdisciplinary studies, his- 
toriansof American art formed a natural affinity with their 


- colleagues in American literatur2 and history. But, ironi- 


cally, ky accentuating the special na-ure of the nation’s art, 
the “Americanness of American art” approach also served 
to ghetoize the field within art history. Given that Amer- 
ican ar seemed to engender its ewr. set of scholarly prob- 
lems, if became easy and convenient for colleagues in other 
subfields of art history to leave Americanists to their own 
devices. There has never been, sad to say, any significant 
criticism of American art studies from cognate fields within . 
the discipline of art history. 

One reason that many art historians take minimal in- 
terest in American art is that it has never had the kind of 
towerirg figure, a Charles Rufus Morey, Bernard Berenson, 
or Erwn Panofsky, whose work decisively shaped or or- 
dered tne field. Nor has it had scholars whose writings are 
so inncvative and provocative that they have set new art- 


` 


Paintings >f America's Native School from Thomas Cole to Winslow Ho- 
mer, Boston, 1961. 


21 See, for example, Alan Burroughs, Limners and Likenesses; Three Cen- 
turies of American Painting, Cambridge, MA, 1936; Oskar Hagen, The 
Birth of tae American Tradition in Art, New York, 1940; Holger Cahill 
and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., eds., Art in Amezica, New York, 1934; John W. 
McCoubrry, American Tradition in Painting, New York, 1963; and Bar- 
bara Novak, American Painting of the Nineteenth Century: Realism, 
Idealism, and the American Experience, New York, 1969. 
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| 
historical stendzmds ©: scholarship. The writing of the his- 
tory of, Americar azt has been a more collective 2ffort, a 
brick-by-brick ccus-maction of a national history. “any of 
these bricks have b-ea documentary or archival m focus, 
of interest pimay to specialists, collectors, and nuseum- 
goers withir the A\mzrican field. 


The Dominunce =f zhe Documentary Monograph. 
Scholarskip in.Arerican art has always been dominated 
bya décumentary edition, usually focused upoa the life 
and work œŒ a sige artist, a school of artists, or a genre 
of art (still-äfe : Dairccng, the portrait, genre painting, mar- 
ble sculpture, 2c. . Though critics have recen-ly com- 
plained tha. arichist=rical scholarship as a whoÈ suffers 
from an overly doc -mentary emphasis, if one compares 
work in Americen ar: witk, say, French painting studies of 
the nineteerth ard wentieth century, there have tradition- 
ally been far fewer types of questions raised and ap- 
proaches used ir the Amezican field. Americanis& tend to 
be very much tied < the reconstruction of careers, the de- 
scription ofstyle, end the delineating of paths of influence. 
They have nev2: do-e much with iconography. And there 
are relativey few $- dies af institutions, patronaze, taste, 
and art critcism Apart from survey textbooks ard studies 
of the [Americane of American art,” there are “ew good 
examplars of te troad-hased, synthetic scholarly study. 
Nor are there men= 300ks or essays based on what might 
be called hStori-al c7 intelectual ‘ “problems”: such as why 
three majoz artis, Sastman Johnson, Homer, and Eakins, 
simultaneoasly "ns interest in genre painting in ne 1880s; 
or why Wi liar: Hamett succeeded as a trompe-Loeil still- 
life painter just +- Ere point that other painters were giving 
up illusionsm a -ossther. l 
There ar: rearors why American art scholars Fave been 
predominantly arzzaeological and documenta-y in ap- 








proach. The ore puz forth most often is that tke field is. 


young and still ]zck<-he basic foundation literature of more 
established fie. cs. There are no biographical o- stylistic 
studie$ for man- important American artists and there are 
few catalogues rziczanés. Many museums have y2t to pub- 
lish their Americar collections, and important wozks in pri- 
vate handssare ill anpublished. Given how very few peo- 
ple have work=e= ia the field, there has been plenty to do 
just figurinz ovtewLe did what when and discover ng where 
paintings end scal>-ures reside. 

Butla more impoetant reason for the prevalerce of the 
documenta monograph has to do with the int-mate ties 
between Amerizar art' scholarship, the museum. and the 
marketplace. Tae museum — not the university — tradi- 
tionally has bem e primary sponsor of scholerly work 
and, until “airy recently, the main source of employment 
for those v.antir3 o work in the American field. From the 
1930s throrgh La _9508, almost all of the important Amer- 








| 
2 The Salancer-C’L 2il y Galler-es are supporting scholars who are pre- 
paring catalozues reser és of Marsden Hartley and Stuart Davis. The 
Coe Kerr Galery is >r_paring e complete catalogue on Sargent; Hirschl 


& Adler is dcing ome c Thilde Hassam; and the Spanierman Gallery is 
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ican art scholarship — excepting that of textbooks and 
“American mind” studies — had some connection to ex- 
hibitions and objects in museum collections. Much of it still 
does today. As a result, the museum's standard approach 
to scholarship, that of cataloging, describing, and vener- 
ating the artist and the work, has dominated American art 
studies, even when pursued by nonmuseum scholars. Be- 
cause the academy has been so hesitant in its support, the 
American art field has not been much affected, as have 
more established fields, by the philosophical and meth- 
odological diversity typical of the university. 

In the last decade, however, scholarship in American art 
has begun to entertain new approaches, some of them com- 
ing from the new interests in literary and critical theories, 
others from interdisciplinary exchanges. The new breadth 
of work also has something to do with the fact that the 
museum has ceased to be the only publisher or employer 
for Americanists. There are now alternative outlets for 
scholarship in the strong entry of university presses into 
the art history market, along with periodicals such as Win- 
terthur.Portfolio and Prospects, which, unlike other jour- 
nals in American art, encourage argumentative and in- 
terpretive work. Most important, the creation of university 
jobs for the teaching of American art has afforded Amer- 
icanists the opportunities long available to other fields: an 
open-ended forum for ideas that do not necessarily lend 
themselves to exploration within a museum exhibition. 

Ironically, as some scholars move away from the mu- 
seum, with its inevitable links to collecting, others are 
drawing closer to the commercial world. In recent years, 
private galleries have begun to hire resident scholars to do 
archival research on paintings and produce catalogues rai- 
sonnés. Indeed, if this practice becomes popular, galleries 
may someday be a primary underwriter of basic research 
on individual artists in the same way that corporations have 
become the financial backbone of exhibitions. It seems a 
curious coincidence that, at the very moment many Amer- 
icanists are moving away from publishing basic mono- 
graphic studies, galleries have stepped in to take over the 
job.” Though American art needs professionally prepared 
catalogues raisonnés, and scholars need financial support 
for such mammoth and time-consuming undertakings, there 
are dangers when scholarship gets intimately tied to com- 
merce, without the mediation of a more interest-free agency, 
such as a museum or foundation. For no matter who pays 
for the writing of a monograph, one of the uses it will al- 
ways have is to help find lost pictures, sell works, and in- 
crease the value of the artist’s entire ceuvre. A gallery need 
sell only a few paintings a year to recover the salary of the 
scholar or scholars whose research can generate many more 
sales. The new marriage between dealers and scholars may 
be a sign of our times, but should be a matter of much 
more discussion and concern. 


working on a John Henry Twachtman catalogue. Gallery support of schol- 


arship in the America field is not new; ever since the magazine's inception 
in 1969, Kennedy Galleries have published the American Art Journal and 
paid the salaries of its editors. 
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The Academic Study of American Art: The First 
Generation 

We can picture today's scholarly community of univer- 
sity-trained Americanists as forming an inverted pyramid, 
one that has grown much fatter in the 1980s, as increasing 
numbers of students elect to pursue doctoral studies in 
American art. Milton Brown, who did his doctoral work 
in the 1930s and early 1940s, occupies the narrow base of 
the pyramid.” Above him would be a group of art scholars 
who wrote dissertations in American art in the late 1950s 
and 1960s. The pyramid then widens out at the next level 
with a second, slightly younger, and larger number of 
Ph.D.-holding scholars who began to publish on American 
art in the 1970s. Finally, at the top of the pyramid, we find 
a third group, those scholars whose first books, articles, 
and museum catalogues have begun to appear in the last 
few years. This last group is the first to have had regular 
courses in American art, having been taught by those be- 
low them in the pyramid. 

The first institution to award a large number of graduate 
degrees in American art was Harvard University, ironically 
the only leading graduate art history program in the coun- 
try today to show no interest in hiring an Americanist for 
its faculty. But in the 1950s and 1960s, conditions were fa- 
vorable at Harvard for students interested in American art. 
There was a distinguished program in the History of Amer- 
ican Civilization at the university, which included such ma- 
jor figures as Perry Miller, Samuel Eliot Morison, Oscar 
Handlin, and Kenneth Murdock. And at the Fogg Museum 
at Harvard, until his death in 1972, there was Berjamin 
Rowland, Jr., who recruited more students into the study 
of American art than any other figure of his day. Rowland 
was a specialist in Oriental art, especially that of India, but 
he also wrote about and taught Western art, and took a 
special interest in American art. As a very accomplished 
watercolorist and an eclectic collector, he found it as easy 
to talk about John Audubon, Charles Demuth, and Charles 
Burchfield as he did about Chinese painting or Indian min- 
iatures.4 His courses on American art inspired a number 
of students to write M.A. theses and doctoral dissertations 


2 Although I am not at all sure my list is complete, the first three dis- 
sertations in American art appear to be: Sherman Lee, “A Critical Survey 
of American Watercolor Painting,” Case Western Reserve, 1941; Frank 
A. Seiberling, Jr., “George Bellows, 1882-1925: His Life and Development 
as an Artist,” University of Chicago, 1948; and Milton Brown, “American 
Painting (1913-1929) from the Armory Show to the Depression,” Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University, 1949. 


24 For discussion of Rowland as an artist and teacher, see the extibition 
catalogue, Benjamin Rowland, Jr. Memorial Exhibition, Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Harvard University, 1973. Rowland's major scholarly contribution 
to the history of American art was his editing of James Jackson Jarves, 
The Art-Idea, Cambridge, MA, 1960. 

25 Lillian B. Miller, Patrons and Patriotism: The Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts in the United States, 1790-1860, Chicago, 1966, and Neil Harris, 
The Artist in American Society: The Formative Years 1790~1860, New 
York, 1966. 

26 Roger Stein, John Ruskin and Aesthetic Thought in America, 1840- 
1900, Cambridge, MA, 1967; and Linda S. Ferber and William H. Gerdts, 
The New Path: Ruskin and the American Pre-Raphaelites, New York, 
1985. 


on Arrerican topics. 

Collectively, this group — Richard McLanathan, Jules 
Prowr. Nicolai Cikovsky, William Gerdts, Barbara No- 
vak, William Homer, Stuart Feld, John Wilmerding, and 
Theodore Stebbins — began in the late 1950s and 1960s to 
map the still largely virgin American field, particularly the 
nineteenth century. Along with David Huntington from 
Yale's cepartment, Abraham Davidson and Irma Jaffe, who 
did Anerican art dissertations at Columbia, E. Maurice 
Bloch end Sheldon Reich at the Institute of Fine Arts, and 
Matthew Baigell, who did his work at the University of 
Pennsylvania, this was the pioneer generation in the acad- 
emy. Among their numbers one must also count three im- 
portan: cultural historians who have made art a primary 
focus Œ their work: Lillian Miller, who took her degree in 
American History at Columbia, and Neil Harris and Roger 
Stein, who were both students of the History of American 
Civilizetion program at Harvard. 

The contributions of this group were, and continue to 
be, manifold. Lillian Miller’s and Neil Harris’ books on 
American art patronage and institutions, both published in 
1966, sill stand alone as the only major studies on their 
subject’ Roger Stein's book on John Ruskin’s influence in 
Ameriq@n art and thought gave American art one of its few 
intellec ual histories and opened up a subject that was ex- 
plored nore recently in the Brooklyn Museum’s beautiful 
exhibiton on the short-lived Pre-Raphaelite movement in 
mid-nireteenth-century American art.” From those trained 
in art Fistory came the first modern studies of John Sin- 
gleton Copley, Washington Allston, Frederic Church, Fitz 
Hugh Lane, Martin J. Heade, George Caleb Bingham, 
Winslo-v Homer, George Inness, Robert Henri, John Marin, 
and Joszph Stella. From these scholars also came the grand 
exploracory survey, opening up new areas of artistic study: 
Wilmerding's survey of American marine painting; Steb- 
bins’ exhibition and catalogue on American drawing and 
watercclors; and Gerdts’s exhibitions and books on still- 
life painting, American Impressionism, and Neoclassical 
sculptu-e.8 Along with Gerdts's scholarship on sculpture, 
a medium that has always been the artistic underdog 


27 Jules David Prown, John Singleton Copley, Cambridge, MA, 1966; 
William F. Gerdts and Theodore Stebbins, “A Man of Genius”: The Art 
of Washington Allston, Boston, 1979; David C. Huntington, The Land- 
scapes of “rederic Edwin Church: Vision of an American Era, New York, 
1966; Joh Wilmerding, Fitz Hugh Lane, New York, 1971; Theodore E. 
Stebbins, The Life and Works of Martin Johnson Heade, New Haven, 
1975; Maarice E. Bloch, George Caleb Bingham, Berkeley, 1967; John 
Wilmerdirg, Winslow Homer, New York, 1972; Nicolai Cikovsky, Jr., 
George Ite1ess; New York, 1971; William Innes Homer, Robert Henri and 
His Circle: Ithaca, 1969; Sheldon Reich, John Marin: A Stylistic Analysis 
and Catabgue Raisonné, Tucson, 1970; and Irma B. Jaffe, Joseph Stella, 
Cambridge, MA, 1970. 


28 John Wimerding, A History of American Marine Painting, Salem, MA, 
1968; Theodore E. Stebbins, Jr., American Master Drawings and Water- 
colors, New York, 1976; William H. Gerdts and Russell Burke, American 
Still-Life Eainting, New York, 1971; William H. Gerdts, American Neo- 
Classical Sculpture, The Marble Resurrection, New York, 1979; and idem, 
American Impressionism, Seattle, 1979, and American Impressionism, 
New York. 1984. 


in Americar cult--e, came Wayne Craven's pioneering sur- 
vey text of che shet in 1968, and his creation of an im- 
portant resource, +e Inventor; y of American Sculpture, 
now admin steed b, the National Museum of American 
Art. 29 i 
Using the muscu exh:bition as one of their primary 
tools, the generazca of the 1960s, if we might call them 
that, often usc —bibiticns and catalogues for dissemi- 
nation of newz: sah! Indeed, one of the distinguishing 
marks of thes ecm È their strong connections to museums 
and collecting. £_ nest all of them have served at one time 
or another ‘n main posts, or have directed exhibitions 
as guest curatore. Scme have served as advisors to private 
collectors o? Acr=—c=n art: a few have built their own col- 
lections. Ore c= irs rst generation of academically trained 
scholars, Stua-- Fac, began his career as a curator at the 
Metropoliten vzem jard is today a major New York 
dealer in Ameri art. 

When, in 16% =e Metropolitan Museum mounted the 
stunning exaitt a “19th-Century America: Paintings and 
Sculpture” anc. 2. ted ‘scholars from around the country 
to both a b.acx<i= dinner and symposium, it was a high- 
water mark fo- ——lars in the field.*° The study of Amer- 
ican art now seem=d -o have a center of gravity in the nine- 
teenth century Ts was reenforced by Jules Prown's Skira 
survey text or e=stsenth- and nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can art, wita if w-dsome tipped-in illustrations, and John 
McCoubre~’s e-enely useful Sources and Documents 
book in the ?renie=zall series, which helped root the study 
of American et.1 primary sources.” 

In most cf tai ew work, mid-nineteenth-century land- 
scape paintng gan=red the most attention. At the same 
moment thet Fal Carson was writing The Silent Spring 
(1962) | the bocktaa~ushered in the modern ecology move- 
ment, and the: Foz artists were bringing theatricality and 
literalness back rx modern painting, scholars began to 
find new visuz] =—=ikemert and meaning in romantic and 
realist ‘landscave zantings. Their rediscoveries also owed 
something to the “ew York School painters, whose wall- 
sized canvases <1 med scholars see anew such grand-manner 
landscapists. a: (iur-h ‘and Albert Bierstadt. 

David Han#r=<m was the first to re-explore the great 
operatic canvise= > Frederic Church, so famous in the 
nineteenth cenctx~ tat, in the mid-twentieth, roundly con- 
demned for the > “emotional inflation” and Hollywood 
rhetoric.” Ia tae r--d-196Cs, while completing his book on 
the artist, Hurtf- sica initiated the successful campaign to 
save Olana, Church's ex-ravagantly neo-Moorish house 
and studio, drarzaally sited cn a hillside high above the 





29 Wayne Craven, S ue in America: From the Colonial Period to the 
Present, New Yor, tet. | 


` 30 Metropolitan Maex pf Art 19th-Century American Paintings and 


Sculpture, New Yarz 2372. | 


31 Jules David Prava.=® erican Printing from Its Beginnings to the Ar- 
mery Show, and is «o-nzenion valume, Barbara Rose, American Painting 
of the 20th Centu zy., Zeva, 1959. John W. McCoubrey, American Art, 
1700-1950: Scurc-s zed _'ocuments, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1965. 
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Hudson River. His efforts helped preserve the house and 
its exotic furnishings, today one of the country’s few ar- 
chitectural treasures connected to a fine artist. While Hun- 
tington worked on Church, his peers at Harvard began to 
look anew at Lane and Heade, taking their cues from Maxim 
Karolik's maverick collection of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican paintings, watercolors, and drawings, given to Bos- 
ton’s Museum of Fine Arts in 1949, and from Charles D. 
Childs, a dealer who was among the first to promote the 
canvases of the American landscape school.” 

Rich in the work of Heade, Lane, and Bierstadt, as well 
as other landscape and marine paintings by artists whose 
names had been forgotten, the storerooms of the Karolik 
collection were a treasure trove to the young Americanists, 
some of whom began to scout for similar paintings up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard. First Richard McLanathan and 
then Wilmerding, Stebbins, and Novak began to write on 
artists featured in the collection, particularly Lane and 
Heade. (“I wrote all my first books out of that collection,” 
said Wilmerding recently.)* Their efforts culminated in two 
scholarly events: the publication in 1969 of Barbara No- 
vak’s important study of American art and, eleven years 
later, a blockbuster exhibition of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican landscape painters inaugurating John Wilmerding's 
appointment as curator of American art at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. The exhibition was 
accompanied by a catalogue of essays written by nine con- 
tributors, five of whom, significantly, had taken their de- 
grees from Harvard University. 

Novak's book, American Painting of the 19th Century, 
was an ambitious effort to rework the question of an Amer- 
ican identity in art. In searching for the ever-elusive “Amer- 
icanness” of American art, her book followed by a few 
years the much shorter American Tradition in Painting 
published by John McCoubrey in 1963.” Taken together, 
these were the last two major efforts to try to define a con- 
tinuous American tradition from Copley to the present. 
Both were richly theoretical and stimulated response and 
debate as few books in American art ever had. 

While Novak and McCoubrey each found a thread that 
gave unity to their inquiry, it was by no means the same 
one. Indeed, the two works provide a fine illustration that 
writing history is culturally determined and bound to its 
moment as much as to its writer. In McCoubrey’s study, 
conceived in the late 1950s, one finds the kind of existen- 
tialist and psychological probing common to intellectuals 
following World War II, while in Novak's work not quite 
a decade later, one is struck by the heavy presence of for- 
malist analysis that so dominated aesthetic discourse in the 


32 For example, Novak (as in n. 21), 94 

3 M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Paintings, 1815-1865, Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1949. Eight years earlier, the Karoliks had given a collection 
of 18th-century American art to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. See 
Edwin J. Hipkiss, Eighteenth-Century American Arts: The M. and M. 
Karolik Collection, Cambridge, MA, 1941. 


34 Private conversation, December, 1987. 
35 Novak (as in n. 21); McCoubrey (as in n. 21). 
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1960s. McCoubrey’s description of national traits led to a 
natural conclusion in the anguish and soul-searching of the 
Abstract Expressionists, whereas Novak's theories, based 
primarily on her study of the limners and nineteenth-cen- 
tury painting, had their most current manifestations in the 
depersonalized works of the Minimalists. 

For McCoubrey, American painting had from the eigh- 
teenth century been about alienation, loneliness, and dis- 
location, precisely those qualities which so many artists 
and intellectuals found characteristic of modern life in the 
Postwar period. Indeed, McCoubrey suggested, American 
art could be said to be the first truly modern art in that it 
had always documented man’s inability to be at hame in 
an inhospitable land. From the country’s earliest portraits 
revealing “the unyielding Puritan temperament,” to the 
Hudson River School where the figure was dwarfed by the 
immense, immeasurable void of the landscape, to the chaos 
and instability one felt before a New York School painting, 
the American artist expressed a perpetual inability to root 
himself in his land and culture. 

If Novak eschewed McCoubrey’s psychological readings 
of canvases, in the same way that the young Frank Stella 
would have none of Jackson Pollock, she was still com- 
mitted to the quest of uncovering native qualities in Amer- 
ican painting. She looked at the ways American artists 
translated their perceptions of reality through enduring 
concepts and ideas about nature, many of which she found 
expressed in the writings of the nineteenth-century Tran- 
scendentalists. Drawing upon Wölfflin, Greenberg, and 
Gombrich, she posited that there were two traditions in 
American art, a dominant mode that was linear, measured, 
and conceptual, and an ancillary one that was painterly, 
atmospheric, and romantic. The first tradition, she argued, 
gave rise to an indigenous school of nineteenth-century 
painting exemplified by Heade and Lane, which she called 
“Luminism,” a descriptive term that John Baur had earlier 
applied to a few nineteenth-century artists.” Novak's sec- 
ond tradition described artists who were more international 
and cosmopolitan in their outlook and had often been 
trained in Europe. By way of these two traditions, she ac- 
counted for the “look” and surface quality of virtually every 
major American artist. 

Novak's book gave to the study of American art the dig- 
nity of a Wélfflinian-type treatise and to American Studies 
an interdisciplinary approach that placed artists on the same 
plateau as such well-established writers as Emerson. That 
was.an event in itself, and the book was well reviewed, 
particularly by literary historians. In her central argument 
about “Luminism,” however, which alleged that an indig- 


36 McCoubrey (as in n. 21), 20. 


37 Baur developed the use of the term in three different articles: “Early 
Studies in Light and Air by American Landscape Painters,” Bulletin of the 
Brooklyn Museum, 1x, Winter, 1948, 1-9; “Trends in American Painting, 
1815-1865, M. and M. Karolik Collection (as in n. 33), xv-Lvu; and 
“American Luminism: A Neglected Aspect of the Realist Movement in 
Nineteenth-Century American Painting,” Perspectives USA, 1x, Autumn, 
1954, 90-98. 


38 Barbara Novak, “Defining Luminism,” in John Wilmerding, American 


enous american tradition could be ound in painters as di- 
verse as Lane, Heade, Mount, Bingham, and Homer, No- 
vak gave the study of nineteenth-cenîury painting a concept 
that has bedeviled subsequent scholarship. Though Novak 
has always been clear about what she meant by the term 
— she kas outlined the characteristics of “Luminism” point 
by poirt in a subsequent essay — others have not.” The 
term tcclay is applied in such wildly different ways that no 
one, professional scholar or beginning student, can under- 
stand what it means or how it shoald be used. Every ex- 
hibition of American landscape painting since Novak’s 
book kas only added to the confusion. In his exhibition 
“Amer:can Light: The Luminist Movement, 1850-1875” 
(1980), John Wilmerding applied the term “luminism” as a 
kind ot synonym for “light,” so that it fit almost every 
American artist in the nineteenth century, including land- 
scape photographers. Yet in the ca-alogue to that exhibi- 
tion, aa anthology of different esseyists, one contributor 
complaned about a term that took paintings completely 
out of context and purported to describe indigenous Amer- 
ican qualities when there were English, German, Scandi- 
navian_ and Russian paintings that were as “luminist” as 
any done in this country.” The scholars of the recent ex- 
hibitior of Hudson River School paintings at the Metro- 
politan Museum (1987) admitted that the term is not as 
useful = it once was, and carefully described how the word 
came irto currency, but they politely skirted the whole con- 
trovers? and continued to use “luminism” to describe cer- 
tain strlistic features in Gifford, Kensett, and Heade.*° 
Confus-on reigns and will not go away until scholars are 
willing =o debate the subject openly and come to some new 
agreem=nts as to how nineteenth-ceatury landscape paint- 
ing ougnt to be ordered and described. For all the scholarly 
attentian lavished upon nineteenzh-century landscape 
painting, it is remarkable how mudcled the issues continue 
to be. 


The Re-isionists 

Befor= the first generation of academically trained Amer- 
icanists_had much of a chance to exert any influence, an- 
other group was emerging from the academy and bringing 
differen: concerns to the study of American art. Devel- 
oping as scholars in the heated political atmosphere of the 
late 19€9s and early 1970s, this grcup (of which I count 
myself) like their peers in most fields of art history, chafed 
at the narrow definition of their field They rebelled against 
the elit&m and restrictiveness of a canon that privileged 
male ar-ists and high art masterpieces — particularly land- 
scape axtists and paintings from the Northeast. The defense 


Light, The Luminist Movement, 1850-1875, Nashington, DC, 23-29. 


39 Theodcre E. Stebbins, Jr., “Luminism in Zontext: A New View,” in 
Wilmerdiag (as in n. 38), 211-234. 


40 See Meropolitan Museum of Art, American Paradise, The World of 
the Huds. n River School, New York, 1987. Kevin J. Avery, in his essay 
in American Paradise, "A Historiography of he Hudson School” (pp. 3- 
20), descrbes how the term evolved as a schclarly label and addresses its 
confusingeconnotations. Yet the word is continually used by other essay- 
ists in the catalogue and in the wall labels for the exhibition. 
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of this cencn, 3-nacily on aesthetic grounds rather than 
historical ones, l-3 tHis new group to question the way that 
art histoziams waate ristory. 

In the 1970s, schozrs did not so much reject tae artists 
in the existing camor as they added to it: women artists, 
black artists, CKicanp artists, academic artists, untutored 
artists, regiona. artiss, mural painters, and genre painters, 
all of whom hadat ~et|received the same kind of attention 
that the andscasibts had. By the end of the decade there 
was so ruc neu informatien and so many new questions 
raised about traditinal art-historical taxonomies and 
methodclogies tl_=t sarvey books in American art suddenly 
stopped apveaci-3.** Synthesis, at least in the sense that 

consensvs Hster=ns had understood it, no longer seemed 
possible. | 

No on= d d me=t te imp.ement this new revisiorism than 
Joshua Tayor. = 202 eleven years as director o: the Na- 
tional Museum of American Art (then called the National 
Collecticn of Fixe Arts) were given to exhibiting and re- 
searching artists :h& the more established museums ig- 
nored. Under x= leaderstip, artists who were but names 
in textbcoks rex vec full-dress exhibitions: George Catlin, 
David Bzythe, Ly Martin Spencer, Emanuel Leuze, Elihu 
Vedder, Arthur “Vesley Dow, Marguerite Zorach, Peggy 
Bacon, Alfred X:zue; Hugo Robus, H. Lyman Seyen, and 
Lee Gaten.“ In:1=76, at the time of the Bicentennizl, Taylor 
did his cwr khh= of survey exhibition, “America as Art,” 
which played dan andscapes, the most respected Amer- 
ican paiating at che time, and instead highlighted images 
of people, Plk-azd community life, the Wild Wes: and city 
scenes, «nc pepular American symbols and myths. The 
book he wrote t= aceompany the exhibition, inncvative in 
its consileraticrs ard schalarly in tone, was not intended 
exclusively for the specialist but for the broad new-audience 
Taylor wanted tc cuîtivate for American art.“ A nan who 
loved hi: pros: =s well as the art he wrote about, Taylor 
traded o-f footm=-es For azcessibility whenever possible, a 





! 
41 Scholarsaip -evivime orzliscovaring artists is still very muck in process 
and the rel-vamt ci_acons are toc many to enumerate. But as z sample of 
the kind ofscholar-+ = str-tching the canon, I might mention David Dris- 
kell, Two Certuri.s o" Back American Art, Los Angeles, 1876; Lynda 
Roscoe Ha.tigan, 3Fc-ine Traditions: Five Black Artists in Llineteenth- 
Century America, V?=shirgton, DC, 1985; Studio Museum n Harlem, 
Harlem Resaisanee Art of Black America, New York, 1987 Hermann 
W. Williams, x., accor .0 the American Past: A Survey 0; American 
Genre Pairtine: 1°=-19D, Greenwich, CN, 1973; Patricia Hills, The 
Painter's A-nerica> Eaeal and U-ban Life, 1910-1910, New York, 1974; 
Larry Curry, The A-ericcn West- Painters from Catlin to Rrssell, New 
York, 1972 Vessaz “lle Art Salery, The White, Marmozean Flock: 
Nineteenth.Ceatury wnestcan Women Neo-classical Sculptcrs, Pough- 
keepsie, 1972; Chrstce Jees|Heher, The Pennsylvania Academy and Its 
Women: 1350-19:C. Phiadelpnia. 1973; Eleanor Munro, Originals: 
American Vonen A-*sts_New York, 1979; Charlotte Steifer American 
Women Aftist:: Fro Ear.y Indian Times to the Present, Bo -ton, 1982; 
and Eleancr Tafts mercan Ucmen Artists, 1830-1930, Washington, 
DC, 1987. 


42 The last wc maso :urey texts to be published on American art were 
John Wilm -rding, A-cric-n Art, New York, 1976, in the Pelican History 
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habit that often infuriated his colleagues. But in looking 
back over his accomplishments, it is clear that his under- 
lying populism, and his impatience with the official read- 
ings of American art, as well as his attention to works made 
in regional art centers throughout the country, not just the 
Northeast, were qualities in sympathy with the times. In 
an era when the Smithsonian still gave its museum directors 
time to be scholars, and did not ask them to be fundraisers, 
Taylor emerged as a major leader and facilitator in the field. 
His early death in 1981 meant a great loss. 

Many of Taylor's exhibitions focused on international 
artists, drawing attention away from the “Americanness” 
issue to questions of transatlantic influence and exchange. 
(At the time of his death, he was planning a major historic 
exhibition on American artists who worked in Italy.) Inhis 
resurrecting of the academic and Beaux-Art traditions in 
America, he was joined by a number of younger scholars 
whose first museum exhibitions and dissertations steadily 
recovered the work of artists who had trained and worked 
in Europe. The issue had become, as Barbara Weinberg suc- 
cinctly put it, to see artists in the light of their “nurture” 
abroad rather than their American “nature.” The focus of 
this new work was primarily on the late nineteenth century, 
the period historians traditionally dramatized as the time 
of conflict between official, mainstream culture and the ad- 
venturesome art of a few Realist and proto-modern artists. 
But the emphasis now was less on celebrating those polar- 
ities, or the marginality of a Whistler or Homer, than on 
understanding the complexities and diversities of visual 
tastes in the Gilded Age. To do this, scholars had to un- 
derstand the mainstream culture that modernist artists and 
scholars had long rejected. 

As scholars of European art turned to reassessments of 
major French academicians and Beaux-Arts architecture, 
Americanists looked at American-born artists and archi- 
tects who worked in those same traditions. Lois Fink, Bar- 
bara Weinberg, and David Sellin resurrected the careers of 


of Art series; and Milton Brown, American Art to 1900: Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, New York, 1977, which was then combined with other 
texts by Sam Hunter, John Jacobus, et al. and republished by Harry N. 
Abrams as American Art, New York, 1979. 


4 William H. Truettner, The Natural Man Observed: A Study of Catlin's 
Indian Gallery, Washington, DC, 1974; Bruce W. Chambers, The World 
of David Gilman Blythe, Washington, DC, 1980; Robin Bolton-Smith and 
William H. Truettner, Lily Martin Spencer, 1822-1902, Washington, DC, 
1973; Barbara S. Groseclose, Emanuel Leutze. 1816-1868, Washington, 
DC, 1975; Joshua C. Taylor and Jane Dillenberger, Perceptions and Evo- 
cations: The Art of Elihu Vedder, Washington, DC, 1979; Frederick C. 
Moffatt, Arthur Wesley Dow, 1857-1922, Washington, DC, 1977; Rob- 
erta K. Tarbell, Marguerite Zorach: The Early Years, 1908-1920, Wash- 
ington, DC, 1973; Peggy Bacon, Personalities and Places, Washington, 
DC, 1$76; Sheldon Reich, Alfred H. Maurer. Washington, DC, 1973; 
Roberta K. Tarbell, Hugo Robus, Washington, DC, 1980; Adelyn Brees- 
kin, H. Lyman Saijen, Washington, DC., 1970; and idem, Lee Gatch 1902- 
1968, Washington, DC, 1971. 


44 Joshua C. Taylor, America as Art, Washington, DC, 1976. 


4 H, Barbara Weinberg, “American Impressionism in Cosmopolitan Con- 
text.” Arts. rv. Nov. 1980. 160 
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dozens of artists who worked in France. Michael Quick 
mounted an exhibition on artists who had studied ir. Italy, 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, followed by an- 
other on Grand Manner portraiture. One team of scholars 
put together an eye-opening exhibition on the American 
Renaissance, while another began to tackle the multifaceted 
career of John LaFarge. With a slightly different emphasis, 
but equally international in focus, two major museum ex- 
hibitions examined the influence of the Barbizon School 
painters and Jean-Francois Millet on American painters.” 
Monographic studies on Neoclassical sculptors began to 
appear, as did guides to outdoor public sculpture. When 
the Whitney Museum mounted two broad, panoramic ex- 
hibitions in the late 1970s, one on sculpture and another 
on turn-of-the-century art, the new pluralism put academic 
artists side by side with progressive ones." 

The full range of modernist expression also began to 
emerge as art historians debunked both the mythology of 
the isolated and struggling genius as well as the evolution- 
ary construct that presented early twentieth-century mod- 
ernists as “pioneers” paving the way for the New York 
School. Charles Eldredge’s exhibition, “The Imaginative 
Tradition,” demonstrated that, alongside Ryder, Homer, 
and Eakins, there were indeed Symbolist painters at work, 
artists once thought wholly foreign to American shores. 
Other exhibitions located further American variants of 
Post-Impressionist styles and sensibilities, helping to fill in 


46 Lois Fink and Joshua Taylor, Academy: The Academic Tradition in 
American Art, Washington, DC, 1975; H. Barbara Weinberg, The Amer- 
ican Pupils of Jean-Léon Gérôme, Fort Worth, TX, 1984; David Sellin, 
Americans in Brittany and Normandy, 1860-1910, Phoenix, AR, 1982. 
Also see Mary Alice Heekin Burke, Elizabeth Nourse, 1859-1938, Wash- 
ington, DC, 1985. 


47 Michael Quick, American Expatriate Painters of the Late Nineteenth 
Century, Dayton, OH, 1976, and American Portraiture in the Grand 
Manner, 1720-1920, Los Angeles, 1981. 


4 Brooklyn Museum, The American Renaissance, New York, 1979; Henry 
Adams, et al., John LaFarge, New York, 1987. 


49 Peter Bermingham, American Art in the Barbizon Mood, Washington, 
DC, 1975; Laura L. Meixner, An International Episode: Millet, Monet and 
Their North American Counterparts, Memphis, TN, 1982. 


50 See, for example, James M. Dennis, Karl Bitter, Architectural Sculptor, 
1867-1915, Madison, WI, 1967; Michael Richman, Daniel Chester French: 
An American Sculptor, New York, 1976; Burke Wilkinson, Uncommon 
Clay: The Life and Works of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, New York, 1985; 
Kathryn Greenthal, Augustus Saint-Gaudens: Master Sculptor, New York, 
1985; J. Carson Webster, Erastus D. Palmer, Newark, DE, 1983; and Lewis 
I. Sharp, John Quincy Adams Ward, Dean of American Sculpture, New- 
ark, DE, 1985. For public sculpture in cities, see James M. Goode, The 
Outdoor Sculpture of Washington, D.C.: A Comprehensive Historical 
Guide, Washington, DC, 1974; Lewis I. Sharp, New York City Public 
Sculpture by 19th-Century American Artists, New York, 1974; and Fair- 
mount Park Art Association, Philadelphia's Treasures in Bronze and Stone, 
New York, 1976. 


51 Tom Armstrong, et al., 200 Years of American Sculpture, New York, 
1976; and Patricia Hills, Turn-of-the-Century America, New York, 1977. 
52 Charles Eldredge, American Imagination and Symbolist Painting, New 
York, 1979. 


the gar between Impressionism and the Armory Show.® 
William Homer, in a path-breaking exhibition at the Del- 
aware Art Museum on American avant-garde painting and 
sculpture from 1910 to 1925, began to uncover and reassess 
some sixty different men and women who worked in mod- 
ern idicms, fleshing out the skimpy accounts to be found 
in textbooks at the time.“ He continted this work in studies 
of Alfred Stieglitz and the artists in his circle, efforts that 
helped 2ncourage a host of monographic dissertations piec- 
ing together the careers of the early twentieth-century mod- 
ernists.* Several museums joined in this work, granting 
major r=trospectives to Patrick Henry Bruce, Arthur Dove, 
Marsden Hartley, Ralston Crawford, and John Storrs.* In 
the fall of 1987, there may not have been a single major 
museun exhibition of an early 20th-century European 
modernist, but there were no less than three full-dress shows 
given tc Americans of the period: Charles Sheeler, Charles 
DemutE, and Georgia O'Keeffe.” Scholarly interest in early 
moderrism is at an unprecedented peak. 

Whil= most of this revisionism has found a growing and 
responsve audience, this was not necessarily the case with 
the schelarship resurrecting the much scorned Regionalists 
and WPA artists of the 1930s. Here the revisionists often 
met with criticism if not derision. Many people in the ar- 
tistic community remembered the tensions of the art world 
in the 1230s and had no desire to re-experience them. Critics 
such as Hilton Kramer and Clement Greenberg stood ready 


53 See, for example, my own Color of Mcod: American Tonalism, 1880- 
1910, San Francisco, 1972; William H. Gerdts, et al., Tonalism, An Amer- 
ican Expe ience, New York, 1982; and High Museum of Art, The Advent 
of Moderzism, Post-Impressionism and North American Art, 1900-1918, 
Atlanta, GA, 1986. 


5 Delaware Art Museum, Avant-Garde Painting & Sculpture in America 
1910-25, Wilmington, DE, 1975. The text that for over two decades now 
has preserted the rudiments of early 20th-certury American art to wide 
audiences is Barbara Rose's American Art since 1900: A Critical History, 
New York. 1967. 


55 Willian Innes Homer, Alfred Stieglitz and the American Avant-Garde, 
Boston, 1° 77. 


56 William C. Agee and Barbara Rose prepared “Patrick Henry Bruce, 
American Modernist,” for the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1979; 
Barbara Haskell organized “Arthur Dove,’ for the San Francisco Museum 
of Moderr Art, 1975, and, for the Whitney Museum, “Marsden Hartley,” 
New York 1980, and “Ralston Crawford,’ New York, 1985; the Whitney 
also sponsored Gail Levin's “Synchromisr. and American Color Abstrac- 
tion, 191G-1925,” New York, 1978, and Noel Frackman’s exhibition of 
John Storzs, New York, 1986, In this context, one should mention three 
very gooc catalogues on American collectors of modern art: for an ex- 
hibition a the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Judith Zilczer, 
“The Notre Buyer": John Quinn, Patron of tae Avant-Garde, Washing- 
ton, DC, 2978; for the Phillips Collection, Artaur Dove and Duncan Phil- 
lips: Artis and Patron, Washington, DC, 1981; and for the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, The Lane Collection: 20ta-Century Paintings in the 
American Tradition, 1983. 


57 Carol Toyen and Erica E. Hirshler, Charles Sheeler: Paintings and 
Drawings Boston, 1987; Theodore E. Ste>bir:s, Jr., and Norman Keyes, 
Jr., Charls Sheeler: The Photographs, Boston, 1987; Barbara Haskell, 
Charles Demuth, New York, 1987; and Jack Cowart and Juan Hamilton, 
Georgia C'Keeffe, Art and Letters, Washington, DC, 1987. 


to continue the =egienalist-bashing that was encemic in 
modernist circles _1 tne Îlate 1939s and 1940s.* Bat as re- 
spected mussur:s suca as the National Museum cf Amer- 
ican Art and the Whitney began to examine anc exhibit 
material of tne 25398, and es scholarship proliferated — on 
New Deal azt, 2=zioralist art, figurative artists like Regi- 
nald Marsh ane Eab=-l Bishop, and social realists such as 
Peter Blume, Pa- Evergood, Ben Shahn, Paul Cadmus, 
and O. Lou Gag ielmi|- this “lost” decade, like those of 
the 1880s and 1-9», Lasislowly come into focus.” The rich- 
ness and comperty of Depression era culture have only 
been underscored n Ecent years with major exhibitions on 
vanguard sulg, zbstract painting, and machire age art 
in the 1930s. 

Although it re seemed ironic that liberal or radical 
students woulc sperd their time reviving artiste deemed 
conservativ2 o` macionary, there were several aspects to 
this revisionist ark that were in accord with the ‘pro- 
gressive social azencas of the past twenty years. With all 
the talk in fhe 1=€0s-and early 1970s about “power to the 
people” and gra=rosts| politics, there was a populist side 
to some of the re visonism. Scholars were embo.dened to 
focus on art tke? once had served either a community or 
mass audience teeling'that artists who had attracted re- 
gional audiences. >r who had been extremely popular with 
a mass public crse-ved serious historical attenzion. Art 
historians Fav- tad=ionally criticized artists who showed 
local conce-ns ave. possessed national popularity, like Bier- 
stadt and Chur ir the nineteenth century anc Andrew 
Wyeth in our cer The new art historians, however, sought 
to understand tæ=nazure cf these artists’ appeal. They were 
also interested î questions of public values and ideology 
and in the interactiens between popular styles and more 
erudite approecl_2s. Such motivations helped sponsor re- 
search on Salcn. art and Regionalism, and inspired work 
on artists cf all æriəds who did the bulk of thei- work in 
a particula- state _ ima region such as the Great Flains, the 
South or the Wes 0- around a particular river or mountain 








58 See, for examrie, Tilton Kramer, “The Return of the Netivist,” The 
New Criterion, ©, —ctcer, 1983, 58-63, and “The Benton Affair: A 
Showdown im th. Show Me Szate,” Art and Antiques, Summer, 1987, 
113-15. The seco-d af tEese two articles reports upon a symposium on 
Thomas HartBer=c=. nel] at the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art in Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1 “rril 1987, in which both Kramer and Greenberg de- 
livered attacks uper revsionism and Regionalism. 


59 See, for exampE. “ands V. C’Connor, ed., The New Deal Art Projects, 
Washington, DC, EQ, and Ar for the Millions, Boston, 1973; Matthew 
Baigell, The Ameie== Sene, N2w York, 1974, and Thomas Hart Benton, 
New York, 1974; €-al Ann Marling, Wall-to-Wall America, Minneap- 
olis, 1982; James Denais, Grant Wood, New York, 1975; Wanda M. Corn, 
Grant Wood: The E=-iorealist Vision, New Haven, 1983; M. Sue Kendall, 
Rethinking R2gicaa=m, John Steuart Curry and the Kansas.Mural Con- 
troversy, Washirstcr, EZ, 1985; Marilyn Cohen, Reginald Marsh's New 
York, New York 533; University of Arizona Museum ot Art, Isabel 
Bishop, Tucson, A>,-19%4; Kerdall Taylor, Philip Evergood Lewisburg, 
PA, 1987; Philip =i opa, Pau; Cadmus, Yesterday and Tocay, Oxford, 
OH, 1981; Jonn azs, C Louis Gugliemi, Rutgers, NJ, 1980; and Patricia 
Hills, Social Con æ-xanc Urban Realism: American Paintingof the 1930s, 
Boston, 1982. 
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range. 

There was also a desire to break down prejudices against 
middle and lowbrow art and recognize what we might call 
the democracy of aesthetic experience, that one man’s kitsch 
is another man’s art and that most people — even the most 
educated — have an appetite for a wide range of visual 


‘stimulation. It was in the 1970s that it became possible to 


admit that one enjoyed William Bouguereau and Grant 
Wood along with Claude Monet and Frank Stella, and 
found pleasure in neon signs as well as mountain ranges. 
Taste for one did not eliminate taste for the other. 

Many were pushed towards their revisionist stance by 
the radical critique of art history itself, which questioned 
a discipline that focused so exclusively on art considered 
innovative and aesthetically superior. Joining the historian, 
who had long maintained that history could be written 
about virtually any kind of event or behavior — the key 
to success lay in what questions you ask — Americanists 
began to examine various artists, not because their work 
was deemed of high quality, but because they had made 
art that was a significant part of the historical record. This 
was not an easy step to take, and revisionist art historians 
still offer nervous assurances to readers that they know 
they are treating material that may be of dubious aesthetic 
quality, but that they do so with new goals and purposes. 
On the acknowledgments page of her book on post-office 
murals, Karal Ann Marling poked fun at her own material 
as well as her would-be detractors. Her graduate students, 
she wrote, found the murals she studied “so screamingly 
terrible” that she was “forced to stick with the topic to sal- 
vage [her] credibility.” And Barbara Weinberg reminded 
us at the end of her study of the American students of Gér- 
ôme that she is neither “endorsing or decrying late-nine- 
teenth-century French academic tendencies” and that she 
does not necessarily prefer Gérôme to Manet; her task, 
rather, was to understand that period in our history.® 

Though much of the revisionist art history of the 1970s 
did little more than give us standard biographical and sty- 
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listic studies of new artists, the most innovative and ex- 
perimental historians broke new ground methodologically. 
Finding the prevailing analytical techniques, particularly 
formalist analysis and the concern for artistic influences, 
insufficient for the tasks at hand, they struggled to replace 
them — or at the very least to supplement them — with 
techniques borrowed from other disciplines, particularly 
history and the social sciences, but also, in some cases, neo- 
Marxist and feminist theories. 

To take but two examples, we might look at Elizabeth 
Johns's study of Thomas Eakins, and one of Alan Wallach’s 
articles on Thomas Cole’s patronage, where each turned a 
magnifying glass on the specific culture in which the artist 
worked.‘ In her book Johns asked why Eakins had con- 
centrated so much of his work on portraits of men and 
women in very particular occupations, some of which, like 
rowing, surgery, and concert singing, are not activities art- 
ists would turn to today. This led her to study the textbooks 
Eakins used as a boy and the curriculum of his school sys- 
tem, and to trace the history of rowing, medicine, and mu- 
sic-making in nineteenth-century Philadelphia. Thouzh her 
book relied on some biographical detail, and often cited 
past art, its thrust was not to chart the artist's biography 
or discover his sources in older art, but to show how much 
Eakins was guided by what nineteenth-century Philadel- 
phia honored as significant public achievement. 

Wallach’s work is also specific in locating those pressures 
within a specific community which disposed the artist to 
paint one kind of picture rather than another. Because Wal- 
lach is interested in social tensions, and in the way in which 
art is shaped by class and monied interests, he studied Cole’s 
patronage. This helped him explain what has always been 
recognized as a major unhappiness in Cole's life: the artist 
preferred to paint large, allegorical pictures conveying ideas 
‘and moral treatises, but he made a better living from his 
smaller easel paintings of the American landscape. By 
studying the complex network of Cole's patrons, and find- 
ing that they came from the old Federalist aristocracy as 
well as the nouveau riche, and by looking closely at the 
nature of specific commissions, Wallach demonstratec how 
much Cole was caught in a web of frustration from which 
he could not escape. The artist identified with the values 


4 Although there has been very influential feminist scholarship in Amer- 
ican history and literature, and in other fields of art history, there has 
been relatively little in American art beyond the work of resurrecting the 
lives and biographies of individual women artists. For two studies that 
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Jan., 1982, 112-19. 
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of the declining artistocracy whom he wanted to please. 
But they were the ones who often rejected his ambitious 
history pictures, such as the Course of Empire, and bought 
instead Cole’s paintings of landscapes. Ultimately, Wallach 
concluded, the aristocracy “nurtured the artist to serve their 
needs, not his.” 

Botk Johns's and Wallach's studies were close-up views 
of relacively narrow problems: what they traded off in 
breadtl, they gained in specifics. At the time, their. ap- 
proaches offered striking departures from what had been 
the norm in the history of American art. First, they clearly 
identified a particular problem within an artist’s work and, 
second:y, they used historical and social analysis to help 
solve ir. Such problem-oriented scholarship broke away 
from tke pattern of “doing” an artist or linking artists in 
great caains of style and influence. And the assumption 
that cuture and social forces shaped art began to change 
the equation between art and history. Instead of history 
being szen as background or juste milieu for the work of 
art, as nad been common in writing about American art 
(and st#l is, in some quarters), the artist and the work of 
art beceme inseparable from history. Background material 
now became part of the foreground; one could not have 
one witnout the other. 

Perhaps the most telling index of the new efforts to locate 
the artist and work of art within history in the 1970s was 
the dramatic increase in the number of essays that histo- 
ricized single works of art. With the exception of the stan- 
dard museum bulletin piece about a work in the permanent 
collecticn, or the short catalogue entry, the decoding of 
specific works of art had never been an important genre of 
writing “or Americanists. But with the new interest in “art 
in context,” scholars increasingly confined themselves to a 
single object, so they could focus on its content, patronage, 
relatiorships to cultural or political events, historical 
sources and/or critical or popular reception — all of which 
have come to pass for “context.” In this spirit, Roger Stein 
and Anr Abrams wrote in-depth studies of early American 
paintings; Nicolai Cikovsky tackled canvases by Winslow 
Homer; Michele Bogart, Jean Yellin, and Vivien Green Frye 
contextualized works of sculpture; and Karal Ann Marling 
wrote on major works by Demuth and Benton. Exhibi- 


and the Shcrk,” Art Bulletin, 1x1, 1979, 265-76, and idem, “Benjamin West's 
Documentstion of Colonial History: William Penn's Treaty with the In- 
dians,” Are Bulletin, ux1v, 1982, 59-75; Nicolai Cikovsky, “Winslow Ho- 
mer's Prisoners from the Front,” Metropolitan Museum Journal, xu, 1978, 
155-72, ani “Winslow Homer's School Time: ‘A Picture Thoroughly Na- 
tional,” In Honor of Paul Mellon: Collector and Benefactor, Washington, 
DC, 1986, 47-69; Michele H. Bogart, “Maine Monument Memorial and 
Pulitzer Foantain: A Study in Patronage and Process,” Winterthur Port- 
folio, xx1, Sring, 1986, 41-63; Jean Fagan Yellin, “Caps and Chains: Hiram 
Power's Stztue of ‘Liberty,'“ American Quarterly, xxxv111, Winter, 1986, 
797-826; V=vien Greene Fryd, “Hiram Powers’ Greek Slave: Emblem of 
Freedom,” “American Art Journal, xiv, Autumn, 1982, 31-39; and idem, 
“Hiram Powers’ America: ‘Triumphant as Liberty and in Unity,” Amer- 
ican Art Jocrnal, xvin, 1986, 55-75; Karal Ann Marling, “My Egypt: The 
Irony of the American Dream,” Winterthur Portfolio, xv, Spring, 1980, 
25-40, and “Thomas Hart Benton's Boomtown: Regionalism Redefined,” 
Prospects, «1, 1981, 73-137. 


tions began to ke: czated around single paintings: Gerald 
. Carr's extrbi'ior z€ cLurch' s The Icebergs, for example, or 
Jeremy Acamsoa”. zcand Church's Niagara. In 1279 John 
Wilmerdiag, acxac wedging the new trend, orgenized a 
session atthe Col == Art Association's annual meeting on 
“Individual Wok =f Art. ” And in Johns's book oa Eakins 
each of te five ztosi is structured around an individual 
painting. 

The quarrel wi -15s sch deni is that context is often 
dramatized at ta: spense of the work of art, whese pres- 
ence remains pesi and inert. This is even more-the case 
in those exh biter=andw-itings which try to examine so- 
cial and cul-ural =i.tory by bringing together artsts’ ren- 
derings œ a singl- tene: childhood, games, labor, schools, 
medicineor fami- Lf. These efforts seldom succeed, either 
as exhibitions >: z»əks, because they are too reductive. 
Works o art b2arne illustrations of changes in social his- 
tory, and the hte, because it is told around pictures, 
tends to be over. simplified ard incomplete.” These are, 
as we hcw recozzize some of the problems witt the new 
efforts tc histoci#2 art. Even the most sophisticeted stud- 
ies of arf ard so-.2-y — those using post-structurzlist anal- 
ysis td bocete He -werk of art within history, ard history 
within act — ra= qjaesticns they do not resolve about de- 
termina=y and =aase-and-effect. The project, 10wever, 
continues, ané = crrextual studies, when imaginat-vely con- 
ceived, offer o= cf-the promising avenues of scholarship 
in the Americar EH today. 








i 


Recent Work 

While reviscmsm. continues apace, the criticue of art 
history zhet begær in the 1970s has recently given rise to 
scholarship: trac z-s bevond the democratizing and his- 
toricizirg of ta: “nz arts canon we have been ciscussing. 
I am thnking e= le new interdisciplinary wor= by both 
art historians ai Lterary scholars, many of wnom have 
been Alec to +reñcan Studies programs. Ther writings 
take two differ. Forms: the more controversal one of 
interpretive c-i&d&m, with its deeply theoretical bent; and 
the lese abrasi bat po-entially just as subversive) genre 
of materia. cudt_x studies, where the fine arts are analyzed 
alongside >optler end mass culture artifacts foz their col- 
lective deoloszi=H sights into the values of the culture that 
produced iher- 


| 
sì Geralc L. Zara "reed Edwin Church: The Icebergs, Dalas, TX, 1980; 
and Jereny Elw es anson, Niagara. Two Centuries of Changing At- 
titudes, 697-1927 “achingtcn, DC, 1985. 


6 See, fcrexamnl._ 7 ian H Gerdts, The Art of Healing, Medicine and 
Science 1 Aner C dar, Birmingham Museum of Art, Birraingham, AL, 

1981; and Le M Idaacs, Domestic Bliss, Family Life in American Paint- 
ing, 18-1910, T= Aidson Eiver Museum, Yonkers, NY, 1986. One of 
the mos- sucessu mreextualized” exhibitions and catalogues was David 
Park Curry Walie domer The Croquet Game, Yale University Art 
Gallery, 1964, ia vce the curator looked at the rituals ard manners of 
croquetin Home yek anc the culture of his time. Because there are 
so many fire par=>gs and pr-nts of croquet games by Horner, and a rich 
lode of other vis=trazerial ebout the game, all from the ame two dec- 
ades, th- ecaibiïœ-aca tight focus and communicated its nessage about 
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In American art, interpretive criticism has transfigured 
the close-up study of the single work of art, shifting the 
grounds of analysis from social and political concerns to 
psychological and sexual ones. Taking their premises from 
theorists of deconstruction, post-structuralism, and psy- 
chology, the new interpretive critics have found their most 
provocative representatives in Bryan Wolf and David Lu- 
bin, who were trained in American Studies programs; in 
Jules Prown, who was one of Wolf's and Lubin's teachers; 
and in Michael Fried, whose previous interpretive work on 
French art — and now on American art — has served as 
one kind of model for this new work. Though all of these 
men envision their projects differently, they base their writ- 
ing on similar theoretical premises. They presume that his- 
torians read the past guided by their own needs and values, 
and that history-writing is no less an act of imaginative 
creation than the work of the art itself. Furthermore, the 
meaning of the work of art is not fixed at the time of its 
making, but changes over time. The job of the critic (the 
term they use to describe themselves) is not to try and re- 
cover the past, as if it were immutable, so much as it is to 
read the work anew, to reanimate the painting by a close 
reading of its structure and content through the lens of a 
late twentieth-century sensibility.” From this presentist 
vantage point, Fried, Lubin, Prown, and Wolf have all in- 
terpreted individual nineteenth-century American paint- 
ings, choosing works like Eakins’ The Gross Clinic, Ho- 
mer’s Life Line, and Sargent’s The Boit Children, which are 
narrative in content, theatrical in nature, and built upon 
complicated structures of representation.” 

The intense self-consciousness of this new writing, the 
autobiographical and aggressive presence of the author with 
his insistent use of “I,” the eschewal of causal relationships, 
and the seemingly free flights of open-ended, but not nec- 
essarily historically verifiable, speculation have already re- 
ceived much comment in both the scholarly and popular 
press and need no further rehearsal here.” But the extent 
to which this kind of writing has animated the American 
art field does. For whatever one may think about the new 
interpretive criticism, the fact is that every serious student 
of American art has been reading these new essayists of 
late and debating their methods and contentions. That in 
itself is no small achievement. Not since McCoubrey's and 
Novak's books appeared in the 1960s has there been work 


the game as much visually as through words. One learned about the his- 
tory of the game, which in turn illuminated the art. 


70 The most concise statement of this position is in David M. Lubin’s Act 
of Portrayal, Eakins, Sargent, James, New Haven, 1985, 1x-x11, where he 
argues “that the best way for us in the 1980s to know the 1880s through 
its portraiture is to read the portraits with a deliberate and ongoing con- 
sciousness that our present needs and values are unavoidably 
superimposed.” 

71 See ibid; Fried (as in n. 12); Bryan Jay Wolf, Romantic Re-Vision; Cul- 
ture and Consciousness in Nineteenth-Century American Painting and 
Literature, Chicago, 1982; and Jules D. Prown, “Winslow Homer in His 
Art,” Smithsonian Studies in American Art, 1, Spring, 1987, 31-45. 

72 For a recent example, see Janet Malcolm's review of Fried’s book, “The 
Purloined Clinic,” New Yorker, 5 Oct. 1987, 121-26. 
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in American art that has aroused such wide discussion and 
vehement passion. 

The greatest success of this new interpretive criticism is 
the way in which it foregrounds the object, and dramatizes 
the act of looking, and questions the oddities of what one 
sees. If one reads these essays as personal journeys, much 
like that of Walter Pater’s impassioned reading of the La 
Gioconda, the interpretive approach makes for an exciting 
vicarious experience.” Like Virgil leading Dante, readers 
are taken by the hand through a painting much as they 
were under the tutelage of formalist critics, but now instead 
of stopping to look at elements of space, line, color, and 
shape, they delve into corners the new critics find impor- 
tant: disjunctions of narrative, evidences of fetishistic be- 
havior, covert meanings in small details, dialectics of form, 
evidence of gender and class biases, sexual and psycholog- 
ical frustrations. There is something of the thriller here, 
seeing tensions and dark sides in old friends that one never 
suspected before. One is constantly turning the pages to 
look back at the work under consideration to see what the 
interpreter says is there. Even if one dislikes the way such 
writing aggrandizes the critics and theatricalizes his act of 
looking, the insistence that one look hard at works of 
art — and concentrate on what is puzzling and unclear — 
is salutary, particularly for those who have grown rusty in 
using their eyes or who use them predictably to talk only 
about style and influence. 

But what antagonizes many scholars about this new work 
is its ambivalent if not cavalier attitude toward the writing 
of “traditional” history. On the one hand, these commen- 
tators present their work as if it is not history, but a new 
form of criticism. On the other hand, they often employ 
bona fide methods of historical analysis, and borrow lib- 
erally from the research of those very art historians whose 
discourse they claim is no longer their own. They act like 
separatists who have not yet figured out their relationship 
to the mother church; they want to get out and to stay in 
at the same time. Fried, in particular, rankles his colleagues 
by readily acknowledging all the ideas and facts he has 
borrowed from the research of other art historians, but then 
chastises those same historians for “normalizing discourse,” 
and elevates his own approach as beyond “the usual tech- 
niques of art-historical inquiry." Bryan Wolf, in a more 
conciliatory gesture, suggests that the historian and the 
critic are complementary, but grants supremacy to the critic 
whose work begins where the historian’s “leaves off.” 
Prown, the scholar most' rooted in the traditions of art his- 
tory, tends to wear two hats, sometimes writing as a fairly 
straight “historian” and at other times as the interpretive 
“critic.” In a recent essay, he begged the question of syn- 
thesis by dividing the meaning of a work into two halves 


73 Walter Pater, “Leonardo da Vinci,” in The Renaissance: Studies in Art 
and Poetry, Portland, ME, 1912, 130-68. Pater wrote his famous essay 
in 1869. 


74 Fried (as in n. 12), 10. 
75 Wolf (as in n. 71), xv. 


76 Prown (as in n. 71), 31. 


— the intended meanings (presumably for the art historian 
to ferret out) and those meanings “conveyed unconsciously 
by its deeper structure” (the work of the interpretive 
critic). * 

Were these critics just to read deeper structures, as they 
often © in compelling terms, their work might well evolve 
into a genre in and of itself, co-existing with that of the 
historian. The critic would explore and speculate while the 
historien would offer explanation. But I doubt that any of 
the new critics would be satisfied with such a role. No mat- 
ter hov much skepticism they profess towards “normal” 
history writing, and how much they insist that they are 
critics, not historians, they all call upon historical models— 
some psycho-historical, others cultural—and tease the 
reader vith bits and pieces of external evidence and sug- 
gestions of causal arguments. But “explaining” is never a 
primar}. concern. In this respect, the new interpretive work 
in Amenican art is very different from that existing in French 
art, where T.J. Clark and Tom Crow, to take the two most 
prominent examples, solidly position themselves within the 
historical enterprise; they read works of art as texts, but 
they use their readings as material evidence for exploring 
the intimate and determinative relations between art-mak- 
ing and social history. The interpretive critics in American 
art, on fe other hand, are so mesmerized by the narrative 
of their text that they only name historical relationships 
between_art and maker, or art and culture. They do not 
probe them, but they hint that such relationships do exist. 
In his essay on The Gross Clinic, Fried suggests there is 
some connection between the primacy of writing in Eakins’ 
life, the extraordinary way people hold implements and the 
many re-erences to words and let-ers in the artist’s paint- 
ings. Bu he asserts this provocative connection without 
analyzing, either through Eakins’ psychological make-up 
or his reationship to culture, the mechanisms behind it. 
Similarly. in the introduction to his book, Lubin talks about 
“historicz] causation,” including the “dominant social forces 
of the era, and the artist’s personal history,” and ventures 
that the Zivil War is the key event leading to the rise of 
the new psychological portraiture that he studies. But once 
he begins his analysis of specific works, causation takes a 
distant back seat; the Civil War is not even listed in the 
index.” «and when Lubin does suggest links between the 
sexual messages he finds imbedded in pictures and those of 
Victorian culture, he is never as thorough, analytical, or 
nuanced as he is in narrating his own experience of a 
painting. 

Lubin’sstrength in reading pictures, as well as his weak- 
ness as a historian, could be said to be written into the 
analytica- method that Jules Prown teaches and has written 
about in two major essays.” In Prown’s method, historical 


77 Lubin (as n n. 70), 5. 

78 Jules Dav Prown, “Style as Evidence,” Winterthur Portfolio, xv, Au- 
tumn, 1980, 197-210; and idem, “Mind in Matter: An Introduction to 
Material Cul-ure Theory and Method,” Winterthur Portfolio, xvii, Spring, 
1982, 1-19. 


evidence plays aroe, but only very late in the analytical 
process. On.y efer=xhaustively studying, descriting, and 
experiencing the object and =crmulating speculat ons and 
hypotheses is tn= scholar free to shift “the inqury from 
. analysis of nterzali eviderce to the search for ard inves- 
tigation cf exteral evidence.’ ‘ While the prescripzion here 
is a gooc one— Eeeps students from running bff to li- 
braries tc read <acaments before they have looked to the 
object itself fora-gement end evidence— in practice, some 
interpreters nere et beyond the first steps, beycnd spec- 
ulation and hyp=tkeses. Indeed, if one is skeptical about 
history, or Je&r-u.. of depoli:icizing art and divorcing it 
from cul-ur2, Er-wn’s theories can be particularl> appeal- 
ing. Sere Frac .orers of his method, like born-again for- 
malists, car. ræ znd experience objects obsess-vely but 
never ge to tte paint of asking any “why” questions of 
their ma erial. i > 

This n2w-pa: sor for reading canvases as texts ef hidden 
messages and.cs-ecially for their recondite, psycnological 
meanings, has precipitated American art's versien of the 
art-histo-ical.“-rsir” that Denald Kuspit wrote about in an 
earlier essay ir Di series. Those who want the security 
of tried and tra- ways of writing about art, and who are 
upset by the soecuative ahistoricism of interprezive criti- 
cism, are in prete. I personally take heart, however, in 
the plurality cf approaches in art history today and en- 
vision ir tre frare some healthy cross-breeding between 
interpretive ard hBtorical approaches. Because American 
ar: has trad_tiorally been Cominated by what I ear-ier called 
the documenta avproaca, the emphasis on self-zonscious 
interpretation zcu] d expard ite vision of historical writing. 
It could hep Ritcrians become less presumptucus about 
the “objectivit=” w-th which they write and more conscious 
of the ways ia wlich the living present always intrudes 
upon ou know =dze of the past. Were American sts to de- 
fine the scholars ob as interpretive and recorstructive, 
rather than the Ziscovery of a neutral “reality” ir the past, 
they might ask «_ff&rent—and more probing—questions of 
the data thay cc let. 

In its >rivilez-mg-of the object, the new interpreive work 
may also lead me Americanists, particularly those ded- 
icated te contez-ualizing art, to find better ways to keep 
the object zercel to their work. There are already signs 
that some schel arsare trying to synthesize the clase textual 
reading of picture (everts, spaces, buildings) with con- 
cerns foz socielar cultural analysis. By the same token, 
it may a so be tl atthe new interpretors are moviag toward 
a more niscortallr-based exegesis of art." Time will tell. 

A second gere bf néw scholarship that has recently im- 
pinged tpcn tic field of Amezican art comes from scholars 

| 
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79 Prown. “Mindir Matter,’ 10, 

80 Donalc Kuspit © Conflicting ‘Logics: Twentieth-Century Sudies at the 
Crossroads," Arf E Iletin, pa 1987, 117-32. 

81 See, for instance B-yan Wo: f, “All the World's a Code: Art and Ide- 
ology in UineteertE-Century American Painting,” Art Joumd, xuv, Win- 
ter, 1984,32€-33 vee he makes a stronger attempt than ir his previous 
work to celave hs mte-pretations ta historical events and css analysis. 
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such as Martha Banta, Cecelia Tichi, and Elizabeth 
McKinsey, all of whom had their primary training in Amer- 
ican literature, but who write cultural history, broadly con- 
ceived. They look not only to literary texts but to visual 
imagery to interpret the values and ideological complexity 
of American culture. What is new about their work, as 
compared to earlier interdisciplinary- efforts to combine art 
and literature, is the effort to view culture holistically, es- 
chewing the usual distinctions between verbal and visual 
artifacts or “high” and “low” culture. This ecumenical and 
non-hierarchical approach is at the theoretical heart of 
Martha Banta’s new book about female stereotyping in 
American culture between 1876 and 1918. American 
Women: Idea and Ideals in Cultural History examines over 
five hundred images—ranging from academic art and so- 
ciety portraits to photographs, cartoons, and magazine 
covers, as well as novels, romances, and scientific trea- 
tises—with the aim of decoding the roles that women were 
expected to fulfill at the turn of the century.” Similarly, 
Cecelia Tichi, in Shifting Gears, studies a broad range of 
cultural artifacts, including novels and poetry, painting and 
sculpture, but also engineering texts, advertisements, and 
medical illustrations, to analyze the various stages by which 
technological change brought engineering metaphors and 
streamlined language into all aspects of American culture 
in the period from 1890 to 1930.® Elizabeth McKinsey's 
book Niagara Falls takes the same panoramic view, study- 
ing the “great” works of literature and art alongside arti- 
facts of popular and mass culture.” 

The appearance of these interdisciplinary studies, as well 
as the interpretive ones coming from Prown and his stu- 
dents, can be linked to the revitalization of American Stud- 
ies programs nationwide and the new emphasis of many 
of these programs on the study of visual and material cul- 
ture. In the 1970s, with the waning of interest in the history 
of ideas and great events, and the strong academic oppo- 
sition to “consensus” history, American Studies programs 
suffered something of an identity crisis. But in recent years, 
with the infusion of ideas from the social sciences into hu- 
manistic studies, and the new respect throughout the acad- 
emy for interdisciplinary work, American Studies has re- 
constituted itself and is once again a lively forum of 
discussion between not only literary and intellectual his- 
torians, but musicologists, geographers and anthropolo- 
gists, landscape and urban historians, folklorists, special- 
ists in communications and media, feminist and ethnic 
scholars in every American field, and a few art and pho- 
tographic historians, along with students of architecture 
and the decorative arts. Indeed, thanks to the increased 
presence of art historians, and the rise of interest in the 


82 Martha Banta, Imaging American Women: Idea and Ideals in Cultural 
History, New York, 1987. 

83 Cecelia Tichi, Shifting Gears: Technology, Literature, Culture in Mod- 
ernist America, Chapel Hill, NC, 1987: 

84 Elizabeth McKinsey, Niagara.Falls, Icon of the American Sublime, 
Cambridge, 1985. 
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study of artifacts from all quarters, slide projectors have 
become as standard a piece of equipment at the American 
Studies Association’s national meetings as they have al- 
ways been at those of the College Art Association. 

But whereas the presentation of images at CAA meetings 
has generally been confined to the fine arts, those at ASA 
meetings are apt to include magazine illustrations and ad- 
vertisements, clothing and toys, commercial strips and 
shopping malls. The rubric under which much of this schol- 
arship is conducted is that of material culture, an umbrella 
term that covers the study of anything “made or modified 
by humans,” as one historian defined it, and presumes that 
all manmade objects or landscapes “reflect the belief pat- 
terns of individuals who made, commissioned, purchased, 
or used them, and, by extension, the belief patterns of the 
larger society of which they are a part.” Because material 
culture is so broadly defined, its proponents have come 
from many disciplines. Some are architectural and deco- 
rative art historians while others are social historians and 
anthropologists, folklorists, and geographers. The litera- 
ture here is growing steadily, augmented by the work of a 
few historians of American painting and sculpture whose 
primary contributions to date have been to demonstrate 
how the time-honored skills of the art historian, those of 
stylistic and iconographical analysis, and the locating of 
inventiveness and change, can be effectively applied not 
only to art but to the study of all kinds of artifacts and 
objects. Here the leading voice has been that of Jules Prown. 
His often cited essays on method are directed as much to 
students of material culture as they are to art historians. 
In the first of them, Prown teaches the usefulness of stylistic 
analysis in reading the cultural and social meanings of ob- 
jects, and in the second, he offers an art-historically based 
method for interpreting material goods — not just works 
of art, but clothes, toys, home furnishings, tools, and me- 
chanical devices.® 

Other art historians, Karal Ann Marling and her students 
foremost among them, have begun to write about twen- 
tieth-century mass and popular culture, bringing to the 
study of, say, Mt. Rushmore or wigwam motels the same 
affection, seriousness of purpose, and analytical techniques 
they might bring to signed works of art in paint and bronze. 
Analyzing the souvenirs of world’s fairs, the landscaping 
and architecture of the miniature golf course, the neo-Span- 


85 The formulation is by Thomas Schlereth, a historian who has done 
much to explain and publicize recent scholarship in material culture. See 
his anthology, Thomas J. Schlereth, ed., Material Culture Studies in 
America, Nashville, 1982, 3; and for an earlier collection of essays, most 
of which were originally published as a special number of American Quar- 
terly under the guest editorship of Schlereth, see his Artifacts and the 
American Past, Nashville, 1980. 


86 Jules David Prown (as in n. 78). 


87 See, for example, Karal Ann Marling, The Colossus of Roads, Myth 
and Symbol along the American Highway, Minneapolis, 1984; and Helen 
Harrison, Dawn of a New Day: The New York World's Fair 1939/40, 
New York, 1980. M. Sue Kendall delivered a paper on the pioneering 
Country Club Plaza shopping mall of 1922 in Kansas City, “Giralda in 
the Heartland: ‘A Day in Spain’ at the Country Club Plaza and the Role 
y in Commerce,” at the American Studies Association ccnven- 





ish rev-val style of a shopping mall, or the roadside sculp- 
ture-architecture of Paul Bunyan and the Jolly Green Giant, 
these scholars argue that mass and popular culture have 
their own grand moments of invention, meaning, and vi- 
tality. While the stance of these art historians is often 
ironic, and occasionally admits to whiffs of nostalgia, it is 
not cordemnatory; there is no desire here to critique the 
thinness of mass culture, nor view it as critics of the left 
generaly do, as the capitalist’s means of manipulating the 
taste, values, and pocketbook of unsuspecting citizenry. 
Marling and her peers are heirs to those writers of the 1920s 
who first declared mass and popular cultural forms to be 
this country's folklore, but they owe an even greater debt 
to Warsen Susman, a historian who, before he died in 1985, 
led the way in studying ordinary culture, whether that of 
the mu: eum, street, or commerce, for what it can reveal 
about tne way Americans order their lives and preserve 
their vélues.* For Susman, it came close to an article of 
faith that mass culture, in its various rituals and artifacts, 
fulfills 5asic community and individual wants, aesthetic 
pleasure being one of them. In Marling’s view, both the 
post office murals of the 1930s and the gigantic roadside 
sculptuses so popular in the 1920s and 1930s can be ana- 
lyzed fcr the ways in which they gave communities the 
security of a local identity and answered people's need for 
fantasy, myth, and story-telling. It may hardly be coinci- 
dental tnat this interest in studying artifacts that reinforce 
local identities comes from a scholar working out of the 
Midwes, a region of the country that has always been con- 
scious (end often proud) of its micdlebrow culture and col- 
orful local habits. 

For otner art historians, the study of material culture has 
not charged what they examine as much as it has shifted 
the focus of the questions they ask. Nowhere is this more 
evident *han in recent studies of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century art, an area that since the 1976 Bicentennial 
has enjoyed something of a scholarly revival. Colonial art 
has alweys had its scholars, drawn from antiquarians and 
museum. people in particular; until recently, such work has 
often been documentary in approach and overshadowed 
by the concentrated attention on nineteenth-century art.” 
But in tke last decade or so, scholars have begun to show 
new interest in Colonial art. Their questions now are those 
of social history, stimulated in part by an overdue response 


tion, New York City, 23 Nov. 1987. 


88 I think rere of earlier mass culture celebrants such as Matthew Jo- 
sephson ard his oft-cited essay, “The Great American Billposter,” Broom, 
11, no. 4, Movember, 1922, 304-312, and G_lbert Seldes, The Seven Lively 
Arts, New York, 1924. Warren I. Susman’s essays are collected in Culture 
as History The Transformation of American Society in the Twentieth 
Century, New York, 1985. 


89 Two important archival studies published in our period are Marvin S. 
Sadik, Comnial and Federal Portraits at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
ME, 1966; and Lillian B. Miller, ed., The Selected Papers of Charles Will- 
son Peale end His Family, New Haven, 19£3, the first of seven projected 
volumes. Another significant contribution to work in the Colonial field 
is Jan M.C. Quimby, ed., American Painting to 1776: A Reappraisal, 
Charlottes ille, VA, 1971. 


to Prowns inoan study in 1966 of Copley’s life and 
patronage, and Lr p-oneering scholars outside of art his- 
tory suchas ol Denos, James Deetz, and Alan Ludwig, 
all of whem Dune taings like Colonial furniture, clothes, 
utensils, end_grawestcnes, rich historical evidence for how 
people ir the e- colonies thought and behaved.” In 
Wayne. ‘Craven =eceat book Colonial American Portrai- 
ture, anc the Nacicaal Portrait Gallery's exibition, 
“Americana lena. Fortraits: 1700-1776,” the emphasis has 
shifted avay fron connoisse-1rship and the identification 
of hands omne. analysis, class considerations, and pa- 
tronage ques-ioms= what class do the sitters belong :0; what 
is the sigaifi-arc- of ‘he style of wig or clothes -hey are 
wearing; vhat is ze lationship between family members 
in a multfigard orx; what are the differences between 
the represenzatba of men ard women; what car. be dis- 
covered of he -adi» practices of the Coloniel artist; 
and how dic’ taes= paintings function in their domestic 
settings?” 

The mest -acica application of material culture theory 
is not yet, howe~er, .n studies or exhibitions of painting 
and sculpture a much as it is in those of vernacular ar- 
chitecture, ce steric, and utilitarian and decorative objects. 
Here sore œ the Eaxership is coming from curazors in a 
few Ameicen raseums whose collections are predomi- 
nantly decorative arts and historical objects — tha Dewitt 
Wallace Galery = Williamsburg, for instance; the Mar- 
garet Wosdhur- =-rcng Museum in Rochester, New York; 
the Natimal Maz of American History at tha Smith- 
sonian;. and the Eny Francis Du Pont Winterthur Mu- 
seum. Orly 1 few er-ative steps have been taken to bring 
material : ulture <Eas to the fine arts museums, always a 
tricky prcpositida Decause of the inherent expectazion that 
quality, and aesth=t:2 considerations — not history — 
should be the ga dine principle of exhibitions. 

The mest succesfu of these exhibitions have again been 
in the Cobnal erzbez-ly national period where there seems 
to be more tolerarce for exploring the links between art 
and culture, and where the arts of painting and sculpture 
have natcral hist=-icel links to those of furniture, crafts, 
and archtec-ur2. n ihe eighteenth century, artists often 
pursued mulaipE taces. ‘Thus we have had what might be 
called mixed-med =exnibiticns, such as “Paul Revere’s Bos- 
ton 173518," ~s.marican Art: 1750-1800; Towards In- 
dependence,” arc *C-arles Willson Peale and His World,” 
which presercec e widz variety of artifacts, includimg paint- 
ings, and sought &<cavey something about the production 
of arts an-d crafts tra culture very different from our own.” 
The most arr bitie_s “fort of this sort was Jonathan Fair- 
bank's exaibtion “New|England Begins: The Sevanteenth 
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% For Prown orr-Cook; se n. 27. John Demos, A Little Commonwealth: 
Family Life -n Fyrom Clony, New York, 1970; James Deetz, In Small 
Things Forotte: The “ire saeology of Early North American Life, Gar- 
den City, NT, 19°7, ac Alen Ludwig, Graven Images: New England Stone- 
carving ane Its S5yrot-a, "350-1815, Middletown, CN, 1966. 


9 Wayne Caven, Cesc. American Portraiture, Cambridge and New 
York, 1986;anc Richa E Saunders and Ellen G. Miles, American Co- 
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Century” at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (1982), which 
included every conceivable type of artifact produced in that 
century, excluding only the towns themselves. The sweep 
was worthy of Fernand Braudel, encompassing maps, sil- 
ver, pewter, woodwork, broadsides, books, tapestries, fur- 
niture, gravestones, paintings, prints, tools and clothes 
made by European settlers, and a selection of the garments 
and artifacts made by the Native Americans whom the 
white man evicted. In the courtyard of the museum, one 
could watch the building of a wooden Colonial house by 
craftsmen using seventeenth-century tools and talk with 
their female counterparts dressed in costume and speaking 
in the dialect of the day. The three-volume catalogue, with 
contributions by seven different scholars, was equally com- 
prehensive, one volume given to “Migration and Settle- 
ment,” another to “Mentality and Environment,” and the 
last on “Style.”® 

Such an exhibition walked a tightrope between the tra- 
ditional concerns of the art museum for objects of the finest 
quality and the desire to tell us through artifacts about how 
people lived, and the values they upheld, at a distant point 
in the past. In many ways Fairbank’s exhibition was, first, 
a cultural history exhibition and, second, an object show. 
What is surprising is how little public debate there has been 
about such an anthropological approach to exhibitions and 
scholarship and the implications of this work for what mu- 
seum curators ordinarily do. While historians of American 
art have been openly antagonistic toward the new in- 
terpretive criticism, there has been relatively little said 
about those material culture studies and exhibitions which 
present paintings and artifacts as belonging to something 
much bigger that we call “culture.” 

Some of this silence, I suspect, stems from fear of open- 
ing Pandora's box. No doubt a number of art historians, 
many in the museum field, hope that if they ignore material 
culture it will go away — or at the very least that its as- 
sumptions and practices will be confined to the history mu- 
seum and not intrude upon their galleries. They assume 
that material culture students are so callous to the aesthetic 
qualities of the object that they have nothing to say to the 
art historian. And on their part, advocates of material cul- 
ture — who often are insensitive to the pleasures of the eye 
— often spend more time and energy criticizing the art his- 
torian than they do formulating ways in which their con- 
cerns can be addressed in the museum and scholarship. No- 
where is this lack of exchange more vivid than on the subject 
of American “folk art,” which for more than ten years now 
has been the target of a radical critique by anthropologists 
and folklorists who claim, with much justification, that 
what collectors and art historians call “folk art” is not that 


lonial Portraits, 1700-1776, Washington, DC, 1987. 
® Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Paul Revere’s Boston: 1735-1818, 1975; 
Charles E Montgomery and Patricia E. Kane, eds., American Art: 1750- 
1800, Boston, 1976; and Edgar P. Richardson, Brooke Hindle, and Lillian 
B. Miller, Charles Willson Peale and His World, New York, 1982. 

33 Jonathan L. Fairbanks and Robert F. Trent, New England Begins: The 
Seventeenth Century, 3 vols., Boston, 1982. 
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at all. The label “Folk Art,” these critics contend, should 
be used only to describe those artifacts which emerge from 
the life and rituals of enclosed, traditional communities, 
and not paintings, sculpture, and crafts arising out of mod- 
ern, market-oriented societies. Works linked to high styles 
and Western traditions, even if by untutored amateurs, are 
by this definition something other than folk art. Indeed, 
the word “folk,” critics further charge, mythologizes the 
conditions surrounding the production of these works. Por- 
traits by itinerant painters, stencil paintings by young la- 
dies, and ships’ figureheads, carousel carvings, and cigar- 
store Indians by craftsmen were nineteenth-century con- 
sumer goods and domestic arts, not quaint artifacts from 
simpler bygone days. The master myth, according to the 
folklorists, is the one promoted by dealers and collectors 
(and most museums), that so-called folk art is beautiful 
because it is proto-modern in design. This notion supports 
an art market that promotes the sale of nineteenth-century 
provincial paintings and wooden sculpture by presenting 
them not as the work of wage-earners, women, or hob- 
byists, but as authentic modernist works.” 

Through these critiques are taken seriously by scholars 
in material culture circles, most art historians have yet to 
acknowledge their existence. When the National Gallery 
mounted its exhibition, “An American Sampler: Folk Art 
from the Shelburne Museum” in the fall of 1987, there was 
a great deal of visual fun and abstract beauty in the quilts 
and weather vanes, but hardly a clue as to who the pro- 
ducers of these articles were or how these articles once func- 
tioned in their own community and cultural settings.” The 
objects on view were so decontextualized, as they have been 
ever since the 1920s when American “folk art” was first 
discovered, that they seemed like natural art objects, as if 
this had been their destiny from the beginning. The mu- 
seum might have shown some cognizance of the irony in 
this stance or given the folklorist equal time in the cata- 
logue or in a symposium. Instead, one came away with the 
impression that the views held by art historians in this area 
are so different from those of other scholars of folk art that 
the two groups might as well live on separate planets, which 
point brings me to my conclusion. Americanists desper- 
ately need more open dialogue and exchange. They must 
talk more across the street between the academy and the 
museum; they must exchange ideas with their colleagues in 
other subfields of art history; and they must engage in a 
deeper dialogue with scholars in the humanistic fields out- 
side the discipline altogether. 


% The literature criticizing the art historian's approach to American folk 
art is extensive, but can be sampled in Henry Glassie, “Folk Art” (1972), 
reprinted in Schleréth, 1982 (as in n. 85), 124-42; Kenneth L. Ames, Be- 
yond Necessity: Art in the Folk Tradition, The Winterthur Museam, Wil- 
mington, DE, 1977; and lan M.G. Quimby and Scott T. Swank, eds., 
Perspectives on American Folk, New York, 1980. For other perspectives, 
see John Michael Vlach, “American Folk Art, Questions and Quandaries,” 
Winterthur Portfolio, Winter, 1980, 345-55, and Vlach and Simon J. 
Bronner, eds., Folk Art and Art Worlds, Ann Arbor, MI, 1986. In this 
latter anthology, the two relevant articles are John Michael Vlach, “‘Prop- 
erly Speaking’: The Need for Plain Talk about Folk Art,” 13-26, and Eu- 
gene W. Metcalf, Jr., “The Politics of the Past in American Folk Art His- 


Final Lemarks 

Americanists have reason to feel some satisfaction in the 
progress of scholarship in their field. The efforts of the past 
twenty-five years have given them new identity and con- 
fidence. This is manifested in many ways, among them 
being “he invitation to be a part of this Art Bulletin series 
and tre recent predilection of some Americanists, myself 
included, to look back and attempt to make sense of the 
intellectual growth of their field. Furthermore, the future 
in the American field looks promising. As I write, the Luce 
Foundation has just publicly announced three years of fel- 
lowshb support for dissertation fellowships in American 
art; the Center for Advanced Study of the Visual Arts at 
the Netional Gallery has inaugurated a new predoctoral 
fellow-hip for American art; and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities has announced its intention to fund edi- 
tions cf the letters and papers of major American artists. 
The verious anniversary celebrations around the American 
Revolution, the Constitution, and the Statue of Liberty, 
along with President Reagan’s calls to take “pride in Amer- 
ica,” kave all helped put American art on center stage. 
When zhe fires of nationalism are fanned, as they were in 
the 1920s and have been in the 1980s, interest in American 
art inevitably grows and opportunities for scholarship 
multip.y. 

But or all its strength and maturity, the scholarly com- 
munitr in American art still does not represent a major 
voice m the discipline. Too much of the work in the field 
is narrow in focus and addressed to specialists. Or it is timid 
and lacks the kind of ambition that so often marks the in- 
novative study. Some have claimed that American art 
schola-ship is still too young, and its community too small 
to nur-ure scholars who will tackle major problems and 
attract readers throughout the discipline. Others would 
blame the larger discipline itself, some of whose members 
still re-use to acknowledge the study of American art as a 
worthwhile pursuit. But it is precisely this kind of excuse- 
making that must be overcome if historians of American 
art are to continue to make progress. Old habits have to 
be broxen. There is no reason today, as there was twenty- 
five years ago, for scholars of American art to feel sorry 
for themselves. Today the support for the American field 
is amp e and growing. But so accustomed are Americanists 
to gathering together in self-protection, and bemoaning the 
lack ot respect they garner from their colleagues in other 
areas ef art history, that they often forget the many ad- 
vantages they have won over the years. 


tory,” 22-50. 

95 An A nerican Sampler: Folk Art from the Shelburne Museum, Wash- 
ington, DC, 1987. The essay by art historian David Park Curry in this 
catalogue, “Rose-Colored Glasses: Looking for ‘Good Design’ in Amer- 
ican Folf Art” (pp. 24-41), mulls over the folklorists’ dissatisfactions, but 
seems tc have exerted no influence on the installation of the exhibition 
or the writing of the wall labels. 


96 For oter personal and historiographical retrospectives, see Jules David 
Prown, “Art History vs. the History of Art,” and Elizabeth Johns, “His- 
tories oFAmerican Art: The Changing Quest,” both in Art Journal, xLIv, 
Winter, 1984, 313-14, 338-44. Also see Johns (as in n. 7). 


Nin 


Rather thaa percetuate the tradition of defensiveness and 
finger-pointirg, £-mer canists need to initiate more oppor- 
tunities for sı [f-cmticiem (of their work. Whatever explains 
the long abse iceci debate and constructive criticism within 
the field, it ic tim= to 2nd this polite avoidance of difficult 
questions and ciFererces. Leaders in the field could help 
initiate reforms tzat would bring more rigor and tough- 
mindedness to scuola «ship. One of the oldest art journals 
in the field, tre A-ercali Art Journal, and one of the new- 
est, the Smitasc@ran Studies in American Art, do not send 
out submissi-sns fr bind review, do not publish letters to 
the editor, ard cc notcommission scholarly book reviews. 
Nor do they zalke responsibility for regularly reviewing ex- 
hibition cata. oga=s, which, in a field as museum-oriented 
as Americanart. ære cften the most important publications 
of the year. Giy-n tEat exhibitions themselves are often 
innovative, s-heErly avents, their curators should be held 
accountable Tor their interpretations through peer-review 
in professional j>arnas. This would not only enliven schol- 
arly discourse ba- helf engender respect for museum schol- 
arship in the acecemic word, especially as exhibitions and 
catalogues ar2 o t=n evaluated in academic tenure decisions. 

Finally, there =horld be much more opportunity for 
scholarly exchanz2, particularly in symposia that do not 
double, as is inc-easingly the case today, as “public pro- 
gramming” for 3merél museum audiences. When scholars 
come together, there i . always an exchange of information, 
but too common in the field there are no formal respon- 
dents and litle 4=bat- or discussion. Furthermore, Amer- 
icanists tend to t-lk culy to one another, and not enough 
with colleagres citsice American art. There is no reason, 
for example, war Americanists should not plan symposia 
to bring themsewes tegether with scholars working in the 
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art of other nations. From my experience, Americanists are 
sometimes invited to participate in symposia planned by 
scholars in European art, but the reverse does not happen; 
when Americanists hold symposia, such as the recent one 
on the Hudson River School, they almost never invite “out- 
siders.” There could also be more conferences built upon 
an interdisciplinary model. Today scholars in literature, 
history, and material culture are often asking challenging 
questions about painting and sculpture, and yet art his- 
torians, talking among themselves, may be the last to hear 
about them. There could also be much more dialogue be- 
tween museum-based scholars and those in the university. 
At a time when these two institutions sometimes seem to 
be moving in two different directions—the one openly cel- 
ebrating the genius of art while the other deconstructing 
and calling into question the very idea of art—there need 
to be more opportunities to examine differences and learn 
from one another. Although there is a healthy diversity of 
approach today in the American field, there are also timid- 
ity and clannishness. Understandable as the last vestiges of 
a longstanding historical insecurity and insularity, they are 
no longer defensible now that American art has finally come 
of age. 


Wanda M. Corn has written on nineteenth-century and 
twentieth-century American art. Her most recent book is 
Grant Wood: The Regionalist Vision (Yale University Press, 
1983), published simultaneously with a traveling exhibition 
she organized under the same name. Presently she is com- 
pleting a study of cultural nationalism in American modern 
art after World War I. [Department of Art, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, CA 94305]. 


Some Observations on Recent Architectural History 


Marvin Trachtenzerg 


When I was asked to write an essay on recent architectural 
history, the range of coverage was left open. None of the 


other contributors to this series had written on architecture 


in more than a passing way, leaving me the choice of doing 
anything from my own specialization to the field as a whole. 
I have opted for the latter extreme, and thus my essay will 
not be like the others, which have been for the most part 
true “state-of-research” analyses written by specialists and 
restricted to single fields, often of quite narrow focus. My 
comments will be far more selective and exploratory, with 
extreme contractions and expansions of discussion de- 
pending on the subject and my knowledge of it and my 
sense of its relevance to this essay. I will often be skating 
on thin ice. 

That I should have been deemed competent to survey 
architectural literature universally is not unflattering, but 
I must admit that my main reaction to the commission was 
initially apprehension — at the magnitude of the task I had 
voluntarily assumed — and, to be frank, puzzlement. Seen 
against the detailed reviews of other fields, the compression 
of the subject of architecture to a single essay seemed cu- 
rious. Although the disparity of scale evidently resulted not 
from the design of the editor but the default of the previous 
essays, it nevertheless suggested a collective bias about the 
relative importance of architectural history, or at least 
about its role in art history — which is paradoxical în view 
of the explosion of architectural literature in recent decades 
and the accompanying sharp rise in interest in architecture 
in our profession as well as on the part of the ecucated 
public at large. It is not easy to account for this bias. Cer- 
tainly it is not one shared by the Art Bulletin, which pub- 
lishes its share of architectural material; nor can it be at- 
tributed entirely to non-architectural art historians, even 
though as a group they often tend in practice, if not nec- 
essarily in conscious attitude, to keep architectural history 
at arm’s length (a tendency possibly behind the reluctance 
of many of the previous essayists in this series to deal with 
architecture). A certain amount of the blame for this breach 
must rest on the shoulders of architectural historians them- 
selves; too much of their writing is heavy, obscure, or pre- 
tentious, and often concerned with technical matters un- 
derstandably unpalatable or irrelevant to readers devoted 
to drawings, paintings, and sculptures. Architecture is a 


1 Actually the split occurred earlier. The meeting of 1977 in Los Angeles 
was an unsuccessful attempt to revive the joint meetings, which had been 
discontinued after 1972. The ostensible reason for the split was that the 
two societies had grown too large for practicable association, but I prefer 
to think that such difficulties could have been overcome; other academic 
_ groups, such as the MLA, manage with a much larger membership; where 


subje& not without difficulties, and a great deal — too 
much — of its literature fails to make this less so. Yet, as 
I am vell aware, many historiar.s cf painting and sculpture 
are perfectly comfortable with armitecture, having found 
it not all that difficult to read plans and sections, to deal 
with s ructure and constructional processes, and to become 
familiar with architectural traditicns such as the Orders; 
and, indeed, not a few among them work in it productively 
along with the other media. Conversely, many writers on 
archit=cture (myself among them) consider themselves pri- 
marily art historians, with a specialty in architecture. But 
despit2 this overlap, when one cbserves certain underlying 
patteras of art history as a whcle, the gap between archi- 
tecture and the other media is epparent, and it is an open 
question whether this gap has widened or narrowed in re- 
cent decades. Why is it, for exampE, that the annual meet- 
ings o_ the College Art Associatior and the Society of Ar- 
chitectural Historians are no longer eld jointly as they were 
until 2977,! or that faculty openirgs would appear to be 
increa ingly advertised as either architectural or non-ar- 
chitectural? And is it not ironic that the current advocacy 
of “intrdisciplinary” studies rarely promotes what would 
seem tne most obvious, natural connection in the field, of 
art and architecture? But the orcblem is perhaps most 
clearly evident in the classroom (which is where it first 
caught my attention). My experience with graduate stu- 
dents ñ recent years has been that ‘while most of them can 
talk their heads off about paintirg and sculpture, few come . 
to gracuate work prepared to deal with architecture in any 
meanir.gful way; many of them — even those who express 
serious interest in the field — appear not to know a Cor- 
inthiar capital from a fire hydrant ‘except that the former 
has some leaves). This is not easy to account for, as at 
presen: there are far more well-cualified architectural 
scholars teaching in colleges than 2ver, and far more ar- 


.chitecfural surveys and period courses being taught. 


(Though not everywhere: it is ircnic that a leading aspirant 
to the current art-historical avani-gerde, the department of 
art history at Berkeley, while strongly emphasizing a con- 
textual:sm of approach, excludes architecture, the most 
inherertly contextual of subjects and the context for all 
the other arts, from a faculty that earlier included James 
Ackerman, Jean Bony and Walter Horn.) 


there's a will there's a way — but the will stnply had expired. 


2 At Berkeley, architectural historians are appointed to the Department 
of Architectural History in the School o? Architecture; contrast, for ex- 
ample, ©lumbia and Harvard, with arcnitectural historians in both the 
art histosy departments and the architecture schools. 


I do not beliew tha this apparent dichotomy within the 
visual arts raerel~ refects “he increasing fragmentation of 
the humanites or is dae simply to the divergent sensibilities 
of those att acte 1 to art and architecture. The problem is 
also connec-ed wth tactors deeply structured into our ex- 
perience. Thouga it 5 naturally impossible to resolve this 
issue here, I wcuUkd scggest that much of the problem is in 
our heads, “hat È has to do with the idea that architecture 
(like mathemat:c) is Jifficult, technical, and disjunct from 
art history and ts outlook and methods. I would further 
venture tha: th: = 2on-usion is not spontaneous, but an ide- 
ological dis:ortica that reflects academic structure, which 
itself may . eflec larzer sacio-political forces. (Similarly, 
for exampl:, some women find mathematics and science 
difficult because-hey have been socially conditioned to do 
so). To my mins, beth architectural illiteracy and the ac- 
companying disomoort, even alienation from the subject 
can be traced tc the virtual absence of architecture — as 
distinguish-d'fre-n æl the other arts — from primary and 
secondary 2du>.-ior. Thereby the student in the halls of 
higher educatior. is preconditioned to think of architecture 
as something 2=trareous and difficult (like foreign lan- 
guages), a nisa=prenension that is not ameliorated at in- 
stitutions where architectural history is taught only in de- 
partments of ar=itecture and design (giving the student a 
clear message ebou. architecture despite the encourage- 
ment of cress-departmental study). But even in those many 
universitie: where architectural history is integrated into 
art history and3s taught by diligent and inspired faculty, 
something of -Fe ilEease with architecture appears to re- 
main — and ic cortinue into the graduate level and be- 
yond. This pheromrnon :s troubling, and because of it the 
interrelaticnshiz of «rt history and architectural history re- 
mains problemz-ic. Because of the intimate connection of 
art and architecture in most historical periods, the issue 
should be siew=d as critical for the profession as a whole. 

Given that :Ls e-say was not to be a state-of-research 
document, whet fo-m: was my overview of architectural 
history to zake” I decided to attempt to present a sketch of 
the recent accompli-hments in architectural history and re- 
lated architectural lEerature, to convey some notion of sig- 
nificant new citections the field has taken, and to explore 
some key -ssues that it faces. But such a project posed an 
obvious cL allerge te someone who is not a specialist in the 
bibliograpmy: 0 arciitecture. 





Interviews and 3ock Reviews 

When I degaa werk on this essay I was in Europe, thank- 
fully out »f reach cf the kind of library that would make 
a survey of tne literature feasible, but in contact with a 
variety of sck.clars I began telling people of my project, 
and askinz the waat they considered the outstanding ar- 
chitectura. puz -cat:ons cf the past ten or fifteen years. Cur- 
iously, fev: scalars — to be sure, many of them polled off 
the cuff — cord ome up with more than a title or two 
(sometimes in “he vay, of a transparent promotion of men- 
tors, stud=nts, or associates). This seemed to. confirm my 
suspicion of a xar interest on the part of the scholars in 
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the development of architectural history as a whole. Never- 
theless, many of these individuals had strongly held ideas 
about the kind of work that they considered significant (or 
valueless). These views embodied no consensus whatso- 
ever. Everyone had a different slant. The range of opinion 
was, in fact, extreme. The ideas expressed to me by several 
eminent scholars will serve to give an idea of this diversity. 

Near the “center” of opinion, Richard Krautheimer and 
André Chastel were of similar minds that high among the 
things now crucial was to fill in the “interstices” between 
the great monuments, principally in the way of contextual 
and urbanistic research. More extreme positions were taken 
by Alistair Rowan and John Onians. The former held that 
what is important is what endures, and what endures is 
basic research and documentation, not interpretations and 
essays. As exemplars of what endures, he cited the mon- 
umental publications of H.M. Colvin (The History of the 
King's Works; The Biographical Dictionary of British Ar- 
chitects 1600-1840) and the production of the Historical 
American Buildings Survey. John Onians’ opinion could 
not have been more to the contrary. His position was that 
architectural history has regrettably amounted to little more 
than a charting of biography, chronology, and influence 
(or what I suggested was a kind of morphological cartog- 
raphy); that this secondary literature is useless, virtually 
little more than a system of production for financial, career, 
and ego needs; that it tells you everything but what you 
want to know, which is why things were built the way they 
were; that to understand the architecture or the age, one 
must go back to the primary sources in hopes of discov- 
ering what it was that the builders had in mind. According 
to Onians, architects always understood that to build 
something great meant to build something new and shock- 
ing, strange and upsetting, an idea never written down, yet 
always understood by builders and public alike as part of 
the invisible architectural contract. To get at this should be 
the aim of architectural history, but it virtually never is, 
not even in the finest work, such as the best current lit- 
erature on Borromini, which is very illuminating but, in 
Onians’ view of things, does not get to the core of the 
“strangeness” of Borromini. 

Such extreme diversity of views, of which the above rep- 
resent only a sampling, suggested that the only coherence 
I would find in architectural literature would be in the prin- 
ciple of an expanding fragmentation of subject, outlook, 
method, and purpose. In any event, my random interviews 
had not provided me with the list of exceptional publica- 
tions I had hoped for, nor even a point of departure for it. 
I would have to devise the list myself. But how? Even get- 
ting together a reliable bibliography seemed a daunting 
task, not to mention locating and reading the material. It 
was necessary to keep this essay in perspective, and not 
make it a life’s work. I hit on a shortcut that I believe serves 
the present purposes effectively. What I have done is to 
base this coverage on a reading of all the book reviews 
published in the Journal of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians of the past fifteen years, together with what I know 
from my own previous and current reading. I would like 
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publicly to thank the JSAH reviewers collectively for their 
unintended contribution to this essay,’ and also to apolo- 
gize for any cases where their phraseology creeps into my 
prose uncited. And additional apologies are offered to au- 
thors in instances where I have allowed myself to be misled 
by the reviewers. 

I am well aware that this source of citation involves a 
number of limitations. The most obvious is that it excludes 
articles. This lacuna, however, is perhaps not as serious as 
it might at first seem. For one thing, the material in most 
articles eventually ends up in books, not infrequently as 

| individual chapters. But there is another reason, which is 
that, so far as I can tell, articles have become less and less 
important except as an introduction to publishing (the curse 
of editors of scholarly journals). Few senior scholars write 
basic articles any more, or more than occasionally. Every- 
one is currently working on a book, but not long ago, when 
architectural history was a small field and everyone read 
the same few journals with a relative unity of interest and 
approaches, an article could have a great impact. Scholars 
were known to have established their careers on the basis 
of a single powerful article. In a subject like, for example, 
Filippo Brunelleschi, a single article could provide a major 
reinterpretation of the subject — I am thinking here, for 
example, of Heydenreich's great article on his late work; 
but now there are at least a dozen recent books on Bru- 
nelleschi (another added every other year, it seems}, and 
the ante is up. Moreover, clarity and focus of ideas and 
material are necessary for an effective article; not all schol- 
ars have these, but a book need not have a single idea to 
be “useful” or even considered important, so long as it pro- 
vides substantial data. Eventually, perhaps, the article will 
have a renaissance (conceivably in part as a reaction żo the 
torrent of books that nobody has the time to read}, but 
currently the expectations of deans, the uninterest of senior 
scholars in the form, the parity of data with ideas, ar.d the 
expectations of peers make the book the criterion in ar- 
chitectural (and art-historical) scholarship (hence the pop- 
ularity of the dubious Garland Dissertation-as-Book series, 
and hence the titles in the CAA Monograph series that are 
little more than hard-bound articles). 

A more serious limitation of my method of reviewing 
the JSAH reviews of 1972-87 was that, although the journal 
covered some seven hundred books in that time, it did not 
review all of the significant books published in the period 
(not even all of the books awarded the SAH Alice Davis 
Hitchcock Prize‘). I could readily think of any number of 
truly exceptional publications that were for some reason 
omitted (often, presumably, because reviewers failed to de- 
liver), among them Kubach’s Speyer, Krautheimer’s col- 
lected essays and completed Rome corpus, and Connors’ 


3 Complete references to books and reviews mentioned in this essay will 
be readily found in the JSAH index in the year of the appearance of the 
review, which is indicated in parentheses. All quotations are from reviews 
unless otherwise noted. 


4 These awards form a suggestive pattern. Before 1976, the prize-winning 
books were, with few exceptions, studies of individual buildings or styles. 


Borromini, to mention a few works in fields with which I 
had some familiarity. I inferred that such serious omissions 
must ran in the dozens over the period under study. Never- 
theless the vast majority of significant books were present 
in the SAH collection, at any rate surely more than enough 
to provide the basis for forming the impressionistic over- 
view and analysis I was after. The great advantage of the 
collecton was the laudable catholicity of the JSAH review 
policy= every area of architectural writing is included in 
some cepth. 

The zeal difficulty with using the JSAH reviews for this 
essay vas not their incompleteness, but their limitations as 
an accurate reflection of the books themselves. In part, these 
limitations are inherent in the review medium. It is in the 
nature of the review to desiccate the book under discussion; 
whatever the latter possesses of lucidity of structure, nu- 
ance of thought, and vitality of expression is almost always 
lost in summary. Moreover, the inherent interest of the sub- 
ject ma ter is flattened out; Palladio’s villas, Texas log cab- 
ins, anc industrial sheds are reduced by reviews to the same 
semantx level. For the purposes of this essay, however, this 
process-of reduction has a great advantage, for what comes 
across © the reviews is not the intrinsic interest of subject 
matter, but the author's dedication, ingenuity, and success 
in writing about it. Moreover, used collectively, reviews 
tend to distill from the literature highly relevant infor- 
mation about its methodological tendencies and the evo- 
lution cf its subject matter. 

The most problematic aspect of reviews, especially in the 
present context, is not their inherent restrictions, but the 
way rev ewers treat the medium. In JSAH reviews the prob- 
lem is rarely one of incompetence. But other factors can 
be trick=r. Most reviewers have a hidden agenda, whether 
in the way of ideological contention or personal rivalry, 
almost zlways masked under a façade of objectivity and 
magnan-mous impartiality. Reviewers in newly developing 
or “provincial” fields tend to promote publications and, in 
any case, refrain from the severe infighting often seen in 
traditioral, highly populated areas. Reviewers are noto- 
riously anable to read what is written (often leaving the 
writer wondering, “Did I really write that?”), preferring to 
read ther own preoccupations into the text. I am certain 
that everyone must have scanned a review of a familiar 
book (pzrhaps his or her own) that seemed to be about 
another publication entirely. Typically, reviewers will 
praise a book for its minor aspects, neglecting what the 
author irtended as the main theme. The author is often put 
in a no-win situation, condemned by one reviewer for in- 
cluding a subject, blamed by another for not including 
enough ef it. The tip of the iceberg of these misreadings 
and misunderstandings appears in the nasty exchanges of 


Between 197 and 1984, they concerned exclusively urbanism, theory, and 
landscape. n 1985 and 1986, the earlier topics returned. Although I have 
not made = precise statistical study of the matter, my impression is that 
the awards-have less to do with the books available for prizes than with 
the shifting preferences of the juries, which reflect trends in the field as 
a whole. 


letters that zraze the back pages of journals. Reviews can 
be very slippery -ters indeed. 

Neverthe-ess, chere is a positive side to the very subjec- 
tivity of reziewr-s at least in the present contezt. Taken 
together, the fi'teer -ears of architectural reviewsto which 
I have submaittzc myself reveal in their very subjectivity — 
together wich taar =bjective comment and their d.stillation 
of trer.ds — a “xc avzutithe collective ideas of arcnitectural 
historians concen=xg the virtues and vices of arcnitectural 
history anc the dimections it has taken. 


The Multicim-rsicnal Growth of Recent Architectural 
History 

Without ever be:ngiread, the reviews tell us — in the 
titles of bcoks, tke orientation of their authors and re- 
viewers — first wat an extraordinarily diverse field ar- 
chitectural wrtmg kas become. Art historians coping with 
the fragmenta ian > their own areas of painting and sculp- 
ture into imnurer ille methodologies will find their disci- 
pline coherer- =y comperison with architecture. Because 
by its broede: tdcEnition architecture involves the entire 
built environment it has attracted writers inte-ested not 
only in archikectur=e as art, technique, functior, politics, 
and so on bu: = mast army of many divisions seeking to 
advance our rdeztanding of our manmade world. This 
development “e-s the dramatic and sustained rise in in- 
terest in the pkyscal and social environment = a whole 
since the 996C= Tir= sheer depth and intensity >f interest 
in architeccure spp ears tc have overpowered the reluctance 
on the part o“ na~ to confront its difficulties. Although 
at one time architecture attracted mainly architects and 
“amateurs ” then ccademically trained historians and some 
socia! critics, tmco~ attracts an enormous range ef interests 
and methcds, iaclazing the following: academically trained 
art historians: architects; engineers; antiquarians; restor- 
ers, conse-va:imn=s, and ecologists; social critcs, femin- 
ists, and refcrmmes. sociologists, semiologists, structural- 
ists, etc.; theocis-s, philosophers, and psychobgists; ur- 
banists and aoan plarners; museologists; jaurnalists; 
cultural geog-epl=s, enthnographers, etc.; bur2aucrats of 
government gn: Es anc foundations; amateurs. travelers, 
photographezs and practically anyone stimulated by the 
subject ard aizakk of writing. 

Put ancther wer one might say that architectural writ- 
ing itself Fas a=ux2d a complexity not unlike the activities 
that attend a biling. There are those who crezte its over- 
all design. corne=d'w.th others concerned with its ma- 
terials, structuce, ss fourdations, walls, and rcofing; oth- 
ers who res. .r& the history of its site, it: previous 
ownership, i:s acavtion to zoning laws, street lines, and 
the like; thos tc arrange its financing, and pzy its taxes; 
those conzeraed wih its plumbing, wiring, telephones, and 
other teckno.cgy others who fuss over its cor.dition and 
conservation. and still others who regulate its decoration 
and furnishir¢ ard gene-al use; those concernec with land- 
scaping and r-2a-ng the right social look inside and out; 
and so forth :n a> important sense, this situaton is not a 
new one, Precicaty since writing on architecture began — 
since Vitruva= ard Albert, in any case — these various 
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subjects have formed part of the larger architectural lit- 
erature to one degree or another, something often forgotten 
by those immersed in traditional, academic architectural 
history. What is exceptional about recent decades is not 
only the sheer quantity of exploration in virtually all di- 
rections, but an increasing tendency of the various cate- 
gories to overlap, intermingle, and coalesce into broad, 
many-pronged methods. All of this has strongly affected 
architectural history, and promises to do so increasingly in 
the future. 

Since the 1960s, writers from the various areas men- 
tioned above have produced not only innumerable books, 
but many good ones from practically every direction — 
indeed, many that offer exceptional contributions. There 
is something in the recent architectural literature for every- 
one. But it is of course not all architectural history, even 
by the broadest definition. In fact, a lot of it is not even 
really about architecture, except in a peripheral way. Yet 
most of it reflects on architectural history, actually or po- 
tentially, either directly or by way of redefining the field 
or by nourishing it with new information and. methods. 
These stimuli and pressures have been such that the bound- 
aries between hard-core architectural history and the nu- 
mercus architectural or pseudo-architectural areas of re- 
search around it have broken down, leaving the field in a 
state of high fluidity and ferment. 

Nevertheless, the growth of the field has not been form- 
less — not simply more of the same or an amorphous me- 
tastasis. Subject matter has expanded in discernable direc- 
tions, both vertically and horizontally, both in extent and 
in intensity. A combination of external stimuli, of young 
scholars looking for new fields to conquer, and an egali- 
tarian bias has produced an enormous expansion outward 
and “downward” leaving no geographical area, no building 
type, no known architect untouched. The modern field has 
beer. perhaps most dramatically affected by this process, 
as scholars have labored to deconstruct the orthodox Mod- 
ernist version of twentieth-century architecture with a rad- 
ically pluralistic exploration of a previously suppressed di- 
versity of early twentieth-century trends. But even the good 
old “elitist” areas like Gothic cathedrals and Renaissance 
palaces have been touched by the new vision of the worthy 
subject, which has fostered the descent into the labyrin- 
thine, subnuclear world of endless architectural, biograph- 
ical, and historical detail, unimaginable as publication sub- 
ject matter previously (except in the most obsessive Ph.D. 
dissertations). The standard of that miragelike enterprise, 
the “definitive” monograph, on any subject, has escalated 
to a daunting level. 

Concomitant with the explosion and implosion of subject 
matter is the thirst for new methods. These concern both 
older and newer kinds of subjects. They are of near ne- 
cessity for the latter. The successful presentation of simple 
vernacular types, of provincial stylistic developments, of 
microscopic detail, is rarely through simple descriptive 
analysis, although such cases, some of them of high utility, 
are certainly among recent publications. Beneath the var- 
ious methods now being explored runs a manifest search 
for architectural context: the elite phenomena seen within 
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the ordinary, the center within the provincial and periph- 
eral, the architectural event within its socio-economic and 
wider cultural world. But behind “context” stands the theme 
of process: we are no longer content with knowing merely 
the “static” facts of buildings, architects, cities; we want to 
learn about the processes that brought them into being and 
that underlie and structure their relationship with context. 
This is all well and good, but it seriously distorts the nature 
of “traditional” architectural history. The obsessior. with 
process is not a new phenomenon; indeed, it is an old one 
in a new guise (just as, similarly, the search for context has 
been with us in a less absorbing manner for decades, even 
generations). The idea of process has always been at the 
center of historical inquiry. To write history, after all, has 
never been merely to establish static facts and their se- 
quence — which is the simple chronology of the chronicle 
— but rather to connect data within a chronological matrix 
and thereby describe the dynamic unfolding of events. Pre- 
viously, architectural historians were primarily concerned 
with the “horizontal” connections between formal events, 
that is, with the internal stylistic process; indeed, describ- 
ing this process of formal change and evolution was all- 
consuming, albeit admitting the inclusion of a penumbra 
of historical and biographical data. We do not, to my mind, 
serve ourselves well to belittle this traditional enterprise, 
for when these stylistic processes were first revealed, they 
provided dramatic and exciting new knowledge about the 
past. It does us little good to devalue or suppress this hard- 
gained knowledge; architects and their patrons have al- 
ways been concerned with style, and in any case we will 
not get very far without exact stylistic information. For 
there is no denying the importance of the internal process 
of stylistic change for understanding why buildings look 
the way they do, an understanding that everyone, formalist 
and contextualist alike, ultimately seeks. Moreover, there 
remain areas in which the stylistic process is still obscure 
or in need of basic research. Similarly, the accumulation 
of accurate data, the pure archaeology that stands at the 
beginning of modern architectural history, retains its pri- 
mary value. Without fresh knowledge of this kind, which 
not only solidifies but brightens the base on which archi- 
tectural history is built, the discipline runs the risk of atro- 
phy at its roots.5 

But now, understandably, the main attention of scholars 
has shifted to the external process, the “vertical” processes 
by which architecture relates to everything else. Thereby 
we are freshly entertained by the novelty of seeing new 
connections, and can legitimately hope to establish a more 
‘ concrete and comprehensive understanding of the pro- 
cesses of architectural creation, use, and meaning. This un- 


5 The continuing critical importance of stylistic criteria is, to my mind, 
the central lesson of the current cleaning of the Sistine Chapel frescoes. 
The revelation of Michelangelo's coloristic style — after centuries of ca- 
nonical belief in his “sculptural” near-monochromatism — has sent shock 
waves through Renaissance art history. What dogmatic contextualist could 
claim that the “new” style of the Sistine Ceiling does not matter? Indeed, 
it matters so much that some scholars have refused to accept it! And if 
“style” is so important for the Sistine Chapel, why not for other art as 


dertakiag has produced or strongly contributed to many, 
perhaps the majority, of the significant books of recent 
years. But, predictably, it has been accompanied by a set 
of stubborn new problems, by which I mean not a gen- 
erationel conflict between “traditionalists” and “revision- 
ists” bu- problems inherent to the investigation of the ex- 
ternal processes of architectural activity. The most difficult 
of thesemay be to bridge the gap between architecture and 
its context and to understand the process of interaction be- 
tween the two, in other words, to address the ever-present 
puzzle cf cause and effect in history, which cannot be easily 
reduced to simple formulas. 

How do architectural historians feel about these trends? 
Collectively, the reviews in the JSAH indicate that they are 
generall., often acutely aware of them, most always wel- 
come them, but also are often troubled by the results in 
architec ural publications. Architectural historians tend to 
be amorg the more conservative members of the historical 
professiens, and as a group fear what they perceive as em- 
bracing =rendiness or at least losing perspective altogether. 
Asa group, they appear to understand that their profession 
is not a science in which new methods abruptly displace 
old ones but a humanistic art that has grown by a process 
of accrefion, with each new method adding to the richness 
of architectural discourse, with old techniques all the while 
being themselves expanded and sharpened. 

Thus, not one of the more methodologically extreme 
books reviewed in the JSAH was received uncritically. Col- 
lectively the reviewers appeared to share the views ex- 
pressed «bove about the continuing importance of archae- 
ological and stylistic information and criteria, and, almost 
inevitably, contextual publications were faulted when they 
failed to acknowledge the foundation methods of architec- 
tural his. ory. But conversely, books that regarded archi- 
tecture ir a vacuum were equally if not more sharply crit- 
icized. Taus the historical text of one of the monumental 
publications of the period is described as”. . . a competent, 
occasionally perceptive essay in the Wélfflinian tradition: 
style is perceived as encompassing the conception, use, and 
organiza-ion of architectural forms. Materials and tech- 
niques o- construction and architectural symbolism or 
iconograzhy enter only occasionally or peripherally. . . and 
environmental factors in the design process are rarely al- 
luded to... .” Another is faulted for including “. . . no 
introducfion to problems of social history and architecture. 
.. +" Corversely, a third (involving semiology rather than 
the more usual contextual method) is seen as “an unsuc- 
cessful atempt to stuff the complexities of contemporary 
architecttre into a semiotic straitjacket of signals, pseudo- 
signals, irdexes, and intentional indexes. Consequently, we 


well? No, te Sistine Chapel story informs us that the “problem” with 
“style” is nc its importance but the fact that stylistic questions seem de- 
finitively set-led for the most part, and thus of little research value — but 
when an important stylistic “belief” is seriously called into question, “style” 
again raises ts beautiful head. On the Sistine Ceiling controversy, see two 
articles in Asollo, cxxv1, 1987: K.W.-G. Brandt, “Twenty-Five Questions 
about Michclangelo’s Sistine Ceiling,” 392-400, and D. Ekserdjian, “The 
Sistine Chapel and the Critics,” 401-04. 


fird the 2alezz> 2-2 Te end tke Uffizi considered in the same 
breath = a perzizzlo and a pile of rocks. . . .“° These 
commerts are bal of a sentiment widely diffused 
through the JEA Ħ reviews. Apart from theoretical tracts 
intendec to expt ar udvance a new method (as opposed 
to those wh: ch:]¢cecly use such a method on a historical 
topic), fhe publiz=3bn: that were most warmly received 
were those treezrg. architectural phenomena in a full- 
bodied, -hrse-dimensional way. This attitude pervades the 
reviews, w=h >t widely praised, prize-awarded example 
of this ene beretaibd as “. . . a model of how a mon- 
ograph =f tais <«1t=snoalc be presented, with due emphasis 
given tc th- who corext — social, economic, and polit- 
ical as v ellasa -=f — in which the design and construc- 
tion of a majo: zbli building takes place. . . .‘7 Such 
books, 10vreve= semen exceptional. Most methodologi- 
cally am biios-erxs involved the reader in coping with 
the conolezit@: «- iterating the new approaches and ar- 
chitectucal sukj-= mat er. As will be seen, these difficulties 
— and alsc the r=*hclological successes — are not ran- 
domly scater2zc Erouzh the literature, but seem to affect 
certain typ-s cfbcoo<s nere often or in different ways than 
others. 


The Ar hitct 

In a sense, b= east prcblematic as well as the most pop- 
ular form of arca tectaral publication in recent years has 
been the mencz=ehk or an individual architect. As a scholar 
working prim ass; in areas given mainly to the architecture 
of anorymouw o tirly documented architects, I find it 
easy to appreci st=tae attraction of dealing with flesh-and- 
blood sabjzct: arc he vitality, complexity, and nuance of 
lives lived cata == han-with the cold stones of monuments 
inhabited Ey 3k ==o-vy figures. Then, too, it comes, I be- 
lieve, more naf_-zl2y ~o most authors to write well about 
people -han 2b-1. -hiags. But perhaps even more impor- 
tant is fhe ac Fer he biographical genre — the prevalent 
form ol study == mdivadual architects — is one hardly re- 
stricted:to arcra tare, being one of the most popular and 
highly 4evaloo=c =crnzs in literature, one, moreover, with 
which e-ne-bece-2¢ familiar beginning in primary school. 
Indeed.in orr e architectural biography should perhaps 
be thotgh- o- rc a: a subtype of biographical than of 
architectural w-@ng, vith the difference being that the main 
interest of the —ctagenist is architecture rather than pol- 


67.5. Acxerman. x-2v o: CE Frommel, Der römische Palastbau der 
Hochrenzisscice EGrser. 1972, in JSAH, xxx1v, 1975, 74; J. Archer, 
review oz]. VoodErE, Se. rgan Houses for All, London, 1978, in JSAH, 
xxxvii, B78, 30; F Aesley, review of J.P. Bonta, Architecture and Its 
Interpretatioz: £ -zey -of che Expressive Systems in Architecture, New 
York, 19°9, a Jam x 1381, 84. 

7 V, Baloer, reves 2 D. “rownlee, The Law Courts: The Architecture 
of Georg: E&nur a> me, Mew York and Cambridge, MA, 1984, in JSAH, 
xvi, 1927, &. 


8 Fora rier ofv———cz new research guides to records, archival sources, 
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itics, business, entertainment, or whatever. At once at- 
tractive, familiar, and highly developed, biography is a 
genre that encourages, indeed, depends upon study of the 
interaction between the subject and its context. Thus it lends 
itself to the successful production of books in general about 
architects, and has proven a perfect medium for exploring 
the contextual process. 

The strength of the architectural biography has also 
turned out to be a pitfall. Biographical and social data are 
often so rich and compelling that the architecture itself tends 
to get lost, particularly in books that are not written by 
professional architectural historians. In the final analysis, 
though the architectural biography may facilitate the cre- 
ation of a readable book, it offers no magical solution to 
the inherent difficulties of dealing with architecture as ar- 
chitecture or of concretely relating it to context, but instead 
has the potential to distract the reader from the fact that 
the architecture may be thinly or shabbily treated. 

A large number of scholars have managed to avoid this 
peril. In the period under review, substantial monographs, . 
many with strong contextual dimensions, have been pro- 
duced on an impressively extensive list of well-known ar- 
chitects, including Aalto, Ashbee, Berlage, Borromini, 
Burnham, Butterfield, Cockerell, Cret, Fischer von Erlach, 
Gabziel, Gibbs, Hoffmann, Hunt, Jefferson, Jenney, Le 
Corbusier, Le Pautre, Le Nétre, Leonardo, McKim, Mead, 
and White, Nash, Neuman, Neutra, Olmsted, Pearson, 
Raphael, Root, Sansovino, Schindler, Schinkel, Scott, 
Semper, Soane, Speer, Thomson, Vanbrugh, Wilkins, 
Wren, and the Wyatts. Other names have been rescued 
from obscurity, such as the West Coast Newsoms (by Da- 
vid Gebhard) and the Dutch early Modernist S. van Ra- 
vete'n (by H. Blotkamp and Erick de Jong). Virtually every 
architect of historical note has been accorded a short but 
authoritative biography in one of the indispensable pub- 
lications of recent years, the four-volume Macmillan En- 
cyclopedia of Architects (Adolph Platzek, general editor, 
with contributions from practically the entire corps of ar- 
chitectural historians).* Certain architects have been the 
subject of heroic efforts, resulting in, for example, the pub- 
lication of the entire corpus of drawings of the Le Corbusier 
archive,’ the Storrer catalogue of Frank Lloyd Wright 
buildings,” the obsessively complete study of Burgess by 
Crook, ™ and Graf's monograph on Wagner.” Four archi- 
tects in particular have inspired a tremendous outpouring 


preservation efforts, etc., see M. Ison, “Architectural Records,” JSAH, 
xLIV, 1985, 75-77. 


? H.A. Brooks, general editor, The Le Corbusier Archive, 32 vols., New 
York, London, and Paris, 1982-85 (reviewed in JSAH, 1985). 


10 W.A. Storrer, The Architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright: A Complete 
Cata‘ogue, 2nd edition, Cambridge, MA, and London, 1978 (reviewed in 
JSAH, 1979). 
1 See below. 


1 O.A. Graf, Otto Wagner, Das Werk des Architekten, 2 vols., Vienna, 
Cologne, and Graz, 1985 (reviewed in JSAH, 1986). 
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of publications: Piranesi (without definitive results): Rus- 
kin (surely the Van Gogh of architecture); Palladio (a lit- 
erature grown so large that it can no longer be assimilated, 
or as a reviewer puts it, “The mass of literature on the 
subject is so huge that few scholars have either the time to 
read it all, or the mental agility needed to remember its 
content. As a result, they reinvent the same ideas and re- 
make the same ‘discoveries’ over and over again”); and, 
of course, Frank Lloyd Wright (about whom, I understand, 
more has been written than any other architect, even Pal- 
ladio, now finally with some sharp revision of the cult 
image). 

Among the many fine monographs, several stand out in 
their freshness of insight, depth of information, or success 
in broadening the approach to the architect contextually 
or otherwise. One among these was singled out for special 
attention by the JSAH, in the way of five separate reviews. 
Because the book in question, James F O’Gorman’s H.H. 
Richardson and His Office: Selected Drawings (1975), al- 
though an exemplary publication, is not quite of the “five- 
star” distinction that this unusual degree of exposure sug- 
gests, its selection may be attributed to the degree of in- 
terest in its progressive methodology (especially as applied 
to a subject dear to the strongly Americanist representation 
in the SAH). This exhibition catalogue is praised for its 
probing of the design process “in a field which has been 
dogged by its obsession with treating finished buildings 
apart from the processes which created them,” and for 
“making a valuable methodological addition to the histo- 
riography of architecture as a whole.” Or again, “The pre- 
cision of [O'Gorman's] fresh scholarship is particularly im- 
pressive in revealing the processes of Richardson’s 
achievement, . . . O'Gorman is a skillful sociologist of ar- 
chitectural behavior. He works from the ground up; each 
building concludes an investigation which has reached far 
back into the substructure of the architect's professional 
practice,” thereby offering “as revealing a document about 
the modern practice of architecture as [the reviewer has] 
seen.” Another important book is also concerned with “pro- 
cess,” only here, in Paul V. Turner’s The Education of Le 
Corbusier (1980), the subject is the process of the architect’s 
education and formation, and in particular the origin and 
evolution of Le Corbusier's particular brand of idealism, 
which was to inform all of his later work. Among the most 
successful of the new studies that move into the depths of 
an architect's life and work (though not with any particular 
methodology) is the Critical Biography of Mies van der 
Rohe by Franz Schulze (1987), an extraordinary account of 
the life and work of the great twentieth-century master 
based on vast new documentary knowledge and insightful 
analysis. Part of the contextually broadening trend is James 


13 R. Middleton, “G.B. Piranesi (1720-1778), Review of Recent Litera- 
ture,” JSAH, xLI, 1982, 333-44, discussing some twenty books, many con- 
nected with the bicentenary of 1978, with the conclusion that “no fully 
convincing analysis of his work and its context has yet been made. Inter- 
pretations, even of a very general kind, are rare” (p. 343). 


44 On the Ruskin literature, see the /SAH reviews of 1978, 1980, 1983, 
1986. 


Lees-Milne’s William Beckford (1981), a fascinating ac- 
count cf an enigmatic personality, one intensely involved 
with the development of Beckford’s sense of “style” and its 
impact on the achitectural and cultural world of his time. 
Among the publications that revzal architecture in its re- 
lationship to the other media is Irving Lavin’s masterly Ber- 
nini and the Unity of the Visual Arts (1981), which shows 
how, “step by step, Bernini gradually evolved a radically 
new wey of unifying architecture, sculpture and painting,” 
culmineting in an analysis of the Coronaro Chapel that 
througk a perceptive analysis of text, patronage, style, and 
iconography lays bare the chapel’s complex, poetic inter- 
play of form and meaning. The -eviewer rightly implies, 
however, that Lavin’s real means are not so much the var- 
ious mechodological tools that he deftly employs, but rather 
his “clazity of mind and his gift fo- language.” A final pub- 
lication on an individual architect defies the observation 
made not infrequently about the thinness and superficiality 
of multi-author books. Palladio: Ein Symposium (1986), 
edited ky Kurt W. Forster and Martin Kubelik, attempts 
to debunk the Olympian image of the timeless, autono- 
mous perfection of Palladio by presenting a variety of 
searchir.g new views involving various methodologies, in- 
cluding psychology, typology, sociology, Marxism, and 
other contextual approaches that cumulatively may stim- 
ulate a ‘egitimate iconoclasm. 

Architectural historians have always been interested in 
the process by which an architect comes to the mastery of 
his craft, the social and economic conditions in which this 
takes place, the status of the architect in society, and other 
questiors of architecture as a profession. Yet apart from an 
occasional speculative article, and minor revisions of older 
ideas about the medieval mason (the most popular subject 
in the feld), serious publications on the topic are rare. 
Where the subject does often appear is in architectural 
monographs, such as O'Gorman's Richardson catalogue, 
or works of larger scope like the Architecture of the École 
des Beaux Arts (to be discussed below). Nevertheless, a 
handful of recent books have addressed the topic directly, 
some making considerable progress. The work of widest 
scope is The Architect, Chapters in the History of the 
Profession (1979), a collection of essays edited by Spiro 
Kostof ranging from antiquity to the present with varying 
degrees >f success. The book is an advance on the half- 
century-old survey by Martin Briggs, The Architect in His- 
tory, yel its treatment is lacking not only in consistency of 
approac but also, for the most part, in social context and 
in the comparative analysis of other professions, which 
would tell us much about the architect's role and status. 
Part of the revisionist outlook on recent architecture, 
themes cf training and ideological formation in two prom- 


15 D, Howard, “Four Centuries of Literature on Palladio,” JSAH, xxxvi, 
1980, 224-21 (quote on p. 241). 

16 Isabelle Hyman kindly alerted me to this fact. Reviews of the Wright 
literature aze scattered thickly through the JSAH, including the years 1973, 
1974, and 1979. 


inent Anercan cols of architecture are studied in The 
Making cf on Arciit=ct 1831-1981: Columbia Unipersity in 
the City of Vew tort (1984), edited by Richard Oliver — 
a solid booz w.t--w-e|irplications — and in Kaus Her- 
deg’s Th: L'eccraeg Diagram: Harvard Architecture and 
the Failu-e əf ta. 3achaus Legacy (1986), a study that un- 
fortunately vom sthes shaky factual data with zealous anti- 
modernist poler= isn. 

ArchitecEirei onz of the rare areas of human andeavor 
in which the masaul_ ne/pranoun may be legitimacely used 
in referexce to ‘ts >ractitioners through most of its history, 
for it was 2 e»c_sizely a male profession as the Catholic 
priesthood. In t>- ecchitectural profession women's par- 
ticipatioa v-as, tail rather recent times, not mere-y limited 
or distogec by cial pressures, but virtually absent. It is 
perhaps =or this ason that feminist architecture] history 
lags far beHind tr feminist history of the other arts, to the 
extent that the s-ues raised by the former were not dis- 
cussed, exc2pt far a orief note, in the otherwise -horough 
analysis of “emäs. -t art history presented in an earlier essay 
in this series. Ncs this the place for an explorat on of the 
highly p-oEler 4&= topic. Nevertheless, it is to be observed 
that threughout Risory — since Hatshepshut — women 
have acted as peertil architectural patrons, ther2by shap- 
ing arch tezturæ in tar from inconsequential was; more- 
over, in modern. zires' wamen have been architects, and 
from the h-odesst movement onwards have become in- 
creasing-y «ctim n = =oth architecture and industrial design 
(Gae Aulenti s=-ng the first woman to becorre a truly 
“world-class” amnitecturel figure). Such are the hemes of 
two recent boc=-. In Women in American Architecture 
(1979), -died LE» S_sana Torre, a wide-ranging series of 
essays provide-= c-ronological survey of the nmeteenth- 
and tweteth-atury American scene, in whic: women 
were farmore atve and had more influence thar. was pre- 
viously -hcught A more ccherent book, however, is Do- 
lores Hayden's Fe G Grana Domestic Revolution: A History 
of Femiris: Des. Sas for £merica Homes, Neightorhoods, 
and Citizs 198% wich documents the late nineteenth-cen- 
tury “material minist movement to change the environ- 
ment, ir partiet.ur within tne home and its surroundings, 
through sccia! >-eesure and participation in design. Al- 
though thebool = marked by a “conspiracy thecry” blam- 
ing goverrenenf and business for the severe problems and 
ultimate fa lur2 1 t-e movement, it provides, inthe JSAH 
reviewe-s opi: n, a factual and theoretical basis for a 
modern fenin:= = anzlysis of architecture and planning rel- 
evant tc tke rez ĉies of late twentieth-century lie. 





The Single-Bu,Eing Monograph 

Althcugn cusreniy a less popular form than the archi- 
tectural biograr —y, the s:ngle-building study remains one 
of the sock iters of architectural history, and for good 
reason. Wren <_ is said and done, it is the indspensable 
publication tyr= in the feld, for it deals with the funda- 
mental ant on whëh all architectural history — whether 
biograpaial, st istic, typological, structural, or arbanistic 
— is even ualir 2rcunded. Nor should we ever imagine, 
becausesomuza umdamental study of individua! buildings 
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has been done in the two centuries of modern architectural 
history, that such activity has become marginal. The de- 
finitive monograph of a generation or two ago rarely looks 
definitive now, not even in the most basic factual terms, 
whick typically seem blurred as measured against contem- 
porary standards of sharp focus of detail. When one sur- 
veys the literature in any area, one is struck by the small 
number of buildings that have been accorded anything ap- 
proaching a definitive study — whether old or new — and 
how many more of these basic building blocks of archi- 
tectural history are needed. (Where are, for example, the 
definitive accounts of the Pantheon, Amiens Cathedral, or 
St. Peter's?) Although one sometimes thinks of the archi- 
tectural monograph as a rather set form, it is in fact ex- 
tremely flexible. It can range from the basic archaeological 
“report” to the full-scale account of a building seen in its 
fullest material, visual, and socio-political terms. Indeed, 
because a building is a directly observable form, inherently 
anchored directly in context, it offers the historian the per- 
fect subject for the full range of approaches — technolog- 
ical, formalist, iconographic, social, urbanist — in a com- 
pact, concentrated manner. Relatively few authors have 
availed themselves fully of this opportunity, however, with 
many of the most impressive treatments of individual 
buildings remaining concentrated on factual aspects. If the 
tendency of the architect-biography is to get lost in bio- 
graphical detial, that of the building-monograph is to get 
mired in architectural detail at the neglect of the world that 
produced it. Yet the reluctance of many authors to evolve 
a broader account of their building is understandable. A 
successful full-blown “biography” of a monument is more 
difficult to create than the biography of an architect. Re- 
storing the life of an inert building is even harder than re- 
suscitating the career of an expired architect (or portraying 
a living one). To do so, one must first master the archae- 
ological, documentary, structural, formal, functional, his- 
torical, and contextual aspects of the subject, as well as a 
range of concerns about its architect (which is why the 
building monograph is such a useful dissertation type, forc- 
ing the student to deal with historical architecture in its full 
dimensions). Then one must somehow transform this ma- 
terial into a readable and perhaps lively book (where so 
many monographic dissertations stumble). To make mat- 
ters worse, there is no well-established literary tradition for 
the building-biography. Yet there are a number of excep- 
tional examples of the genre, and it is heartening to see that, 
despite all difficulties, an increasing number of authors are 
exploiting the full potential of the single building 
monograph. 

In recent decades, a considerable number of buildings 
have been accorded impressive “hard-core” monographs, 
among them S. Marco, Chartres, Mont St.-Michel, the 
Maison Carrée, the Houses of Parliament, Brunelleschi's 
cupcla, Ajanta, St. Remi de Reims, Avebury, the Villard 
Houses, the Athenian Propylaen, Dereagzi, Ripon, the Es- 
corial, Sta. Maria delle Carceri, and Versailles, as well as 
many of Palladio’s works and the individual monuments 
of the Vienna Ringstrasse (the latter two as parts of mon- 
umental serial publication projects). Although for the most 
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part closely focused on architectural “factology,” these 
books (and others like them) vary in range and purpose, 
and exhibit a remarkable individuality of approach and 
achievement. Some are notable documents. Ferdinando 
Forlati’s La Basilica di S. Marco attraverso i suoi restauri 
(1977), for example, presents an archaeo-structural analysis 
of the building’s many historical layers, including the thirty 
years of restorations by the author himself, in all forming 
“The last will and testament of Ferdinando Forlati, the man 
who, after nearly a full life’s work preserving and saving 
ancient and medieval monuments all over the Veneto, spent 
the last thirty years of his life caring for S. Marco in Venice.” 
Other books appear to “outsiders” to move research for- 
ward only in inches, but they can be critical “inches” in- 
deed, such as the revision of the standard work on Mont 
St.-Michel or the twenty-year redating (from 16 B.c. to A.D. 
5) of the Maison Carrée by Robert Amy and Pierre Gros. 
Some publications clarify important subjects in a definitive 
way, a key example being Jan van der Meulen’s Notre-Dame 
de Chartres: Die vorromanische Ostanlage (1976), “. . . the 
first well-founded recognition of how the east end of 
Chartres Cathedral came into existence over a period of 
some six centuries.” A few truly extraordinary books pre- 
sent their subjects so definitively as to constitute monu- 
ments themselves. Among the most impressive of these is 
Dethard von Winterfeld’s Der Dom in Bamberg (1981). “one 
of the foremost monographs on a medieval building ever 
written . . . an encyclopedia of late Romanesque architec- 
ture in Germany.” Its astonishingly detailed volumes in- 
clude reproductions of all the masons’ marks (over one 
thousand), all four hundred capitals, renderings of all eleven 
planning stages, and an overwhelmingly complete illustra- 
tion of all other details and discussion of every aspect of 
the cathedral’s physical and historical particulars. Nor is 
this book unique in the degree of its completeness: to be 
added are the great monograph on Speyer of 1974 by Von 
Winterfeld’s reviewer Hans Erich Kubach, which served as 
the model for the undertaking on Bamberg; and, more re- 
cently, Earl Rosenthal’s The Palace of Charles V at Granada 
of 1985, which is as obsessively thorough in its stylistic and 
source analysis as the German monographs are archaeo- 
logically exhaustive. (Neither book has yet been reviewed 
in the JSAH.) 

The last discussed books overlap a somewhat different 
category of building monograph, which also can be fac- 
tually complete, but which is distinguished by a greater 
adventurousness and emphasis on interpretation. The ex- 
treme example of this line is the multivolume monograph 
on St. Gall by Ernst Born and Walter Horn, which subjects 
the famous Carolingian parchment plan to a densely ar- 
gued, imaginatively illustrated analysis of form and func- 
tion that is unprecedented in its degree of extrapolation. 
The other books of this genre have more substance to work 
with, and although inquisitive and imaginative, succeed in 
rarely forcing the interpretation. A model of the broader 
approach is Carol Herselle Krinsky's Rockefeller Center, 
Architecture as Theater (1979), which sets that most fa- 
miliar of tourist attractions into a rich context of patron- 
age, planning, and urbanism, all conveyed in compact and 


lucid fcrm. On similar lines, thcugh perhaps more ambi- 
tious im density and scope, is David B. Brownlee’s The Law 
Courts. The Architecture of George Edmund Street (1987), 
which = gratifyingly comprehensive in its historical, sty- 
listic, and contextual dimensions. Even more ambitious is 
Le Palais Farnèse (1984), which is able to treat its subject 
with as-onishing completeness — thoroughly addressing all 
questions of planning, authorshir, site, construction, func- 
tion, decoration, cultural history, etc. — through the col- 
laborat.on of no less than thirty-two authors under the ed- 
itorshi¢: of André Chastel, a work rivaling the Bamberg and 
Speyer nonographs, which took their single authors dec- 
ades to complete. A rare success in the multi-author book 
genre, tne Farnese volumes benefit immensely from the spe- 
cialized knowledge of their many authors, albeit at the ex- 
pense œ the coherence possible only with a single voice. 
Such a coherent work is John A. Pinto's The Trevi Fountain 
(1987), which is not overwhelming like the Farnese, Speyer, 
and Bamberg publications but more like Krinsky’s emi- 
nently seadable Rockefeller Center. Nevertheless, Pinto's 
book is exhaustive in its account of the monument in its 
tempore! and physical development, seen fully within its 
urban, political, and cultural context. Much the same could 
be said cf a shorter book concerning a building with a much 
shorter nistory, Le Corbusier at Work: The Genesis of the 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (1980), by Edward F. 
Sekler and William Curtis, which uses the structure to trace 
the arclitect's ideas, while at the same time offering a full 
account of its planning and construction history and its 
social context. 

Several of these highly interpretative building mono- 
graphs ere more methodologically pointed. As its title sug- 
gests, Schloss Chambord und die Villa Rotunda in Vicenza: 
Studien zur Ikonologie (1985), by Wéòlfram Prinz, is heav- 
ily weignted toward iconographic comparison and analy- 
sis, and developed in a manner at once imaginative and 
convoluced as the author seeks out a synthesis of royal ide- 
ology aad cosmic symbolism. The book is, furthermore, 
“in gooc company in seeking to understand ideologically 
charged_ even propagandistic, architectural monuments in 
terms of processions, theatrical presentations, and their as- 
sociatedephemera,” a kind of text, in the reviewer's words, 
that “ha: become something of an industry.” W.H. Vroom's 
study of the Cathedral of Utrecht (De financiering van de 
kathedrcalbouw in de middeleeuwen, in het bijzonder van 
de dom van Utrecht, 1984), or rather of Utrecht in a wide 
architectural setting, focuses not on symbolism but mas- 
sively or economic and institutional aspects of late medi- 
eval arcnitecture in Europe. That such closely reasoned 
interpretations can take a variety of directions is well il- 
lustratec by Oleg Grabar’s The Alhambra (1979), which is 
less a “Standard” monograph than a subtle inquiry into 
questions of function and meaning and an attempt to es- 
tablish an “iconography of the Muslim palace tradition.” 

The iraaginative approach exemplified by the latter two 
books, iaformed, insightful, yet d:sciplined, can also have 
wider ramifications. Several books are distinguished not 
only by their incisive attention to factual detail and rich 
contextual analysis, but by the originality with which 
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methodologi=s æ- applied to the subject across a wide spec- 
trum. One of tase rare publications is Lionello Neppi's 
Palazzo Spada (1° 79) in which architecture and dezoration 
are traced th-ouz71 patronage to socio-economic rosts, with 
the concerns of e-chiecture, iconography, social history, 
and mathemati] theory woven together in light of the 
self-image of a family of great patrons. It is a book not 
unlike that >y Neppis reviewer, Joe Connors: Borromini 
and the Roman-.Gratcry, Style and Society (1980) s a mas- 
terly work that È = an~thing i is even more imagina-ive than 
Neppi’s in its approach to the monument, with special sub- 
tlety applied tc «questions of the architect-patron relation- 
ship, the ferma. expression of functional and symbolic 
needs, the evolation ef a exceedingly complex building pro- 
gram, and urbacisti and contextual matters. All this is 
presented with truszal! lucidity and style. 

A third examp.e Œ this rare species of publicazion con- 
cerns a buiklirg Jong dest-oyed, A Palace for a Eing, The 
Buen Retirc are the Court of Philip IV, resulting from an 
exceptional_y arceszful collaboration of historian and art 
historian, J H. Hliot and Jonathan Brown. This is a book 
about a royal palace as total cultural artifact, “tne repos- 
itory of the vat2s cl a ‘reling class.” The book centers on 
a reconstrusticr vf the building, its great art collection, and 
the life of -he ccurt-y society that it housed; it s a book 
on “architectu-e paronage, collecting, economics and po- 
litical histcry, ca cwurt theater and the court æ theater, 
and on the vate system of a 17th century monarchy and 
on the opposi.ian tc those values. . . . Art is aralyzed in 
terms of propzgand:., but also movingly treated as art; the 
court is seen tamug® the mirrors of drama and poetry that 
it held up =o “teelf, out also in terms of the hard political 
and military reeities of the day.” The book is so successful 
in its contexttctism that the JSAH reviewer believes that 
any “palace mcnog-aph” that wishes to rival it will “now 
have to be wr-ten jointly. unless the crafts of his orian and 
art historian 22m b2 combined in the same person.” Al- 
though works -1ch.as Neppi's and Connors’ suggest that 
the latter alternative is indeed more than a mere possibility, 
one must agrze tha- the success achieved by t= collabo- 
rative effort in che Buen Retiro monograph pores a chal- 
lenge to con@=ua_ architectural historians in their own 
works. 
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The Building Pepe 

Books on badding types have become a fashiorable genre 
(roughly equaing che single-building monograph in the 
number reviewed in the /SAH). In part this is due to the 
practices of pablishers looking for a quick profit. The 
building type cifere an irresistible format for the “concept” 
book current-¥ Favered by book packagers. One need only 
pick a bui dire -ypr, assemble a lot of colorful cr nostalgic 
photographs, [ay fr: a cuick essay, and presto =hango an- 
other book is =unched on a flashy trajectory targeted for 
the remainder =hel~es (companion types: the “Paris [New 
York, Lordoa, tc. 190C” book, and the “Lost” Paris, New 
York etc. vclame.. Some of these publicaticns rise, of 
course, above the -nass and many of them offer valuable 
visual informac_on despice themselves, but in gereral it may 
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be said that this facile practice degrades an otherwise dis- 
tinguished species of architectural literature. The building- 
type book offers the architectural historian an ideal me- 
dium for a number of widely varying purposes and 
approaches. On the practical side, it can be extremely use- 
ful in focusing research and organizing the results. Some- 
times it is the only legitimate way to bring scholarship to 
bear on a subject, in particular on those vernacular types 
which lack major examples sufficiently rich to warrant a 
full-scale study. But even with respect to major historical 
categories of buildings, the distancing from the subject in- 
herent in the method automatically creates certain patterns 
of emphasis. Concentration on ‘a single type sharpens the 
picture of stylistic evolution; variations observed in plan- 
ning and function require explanations connected with 
shifting contextual factors. By stressing the latter aspect, 
the building-type book may be developed into a highly in- 
terpretative treatment of architecture that is strong on so- 
cial history. Alternatively, the relative importance ac- 
corded individual examples of type may vary. Although 
the building-type book may be said to emphasize the group 
at the expense of the individual monument, submerging its 
full creative dimensions within the collective, it can si- 
multaneously highlight the idiosyncracies of a given ex- 
ample. A study may stress the individual buildings and their 
problems, resulting in a true corpus-type publication. Or, 
the author may choose to exploit the distancing from in- 
dividual monuments inherent in the genre, in order to em- 
phasize questions of typology in a looser, more thematic 
exploration. Some books attempt both, although rarely 
with equal success, for the talents and temperament of the 
corpus researcher and those of the thematic essayist are 
rarely combined in the same person — or at least, for some 
reason, in the same book. 

A list of important building-type books might begin fairly 
with the late Nikolaus Pevsner’s A History of Building 
Types (1977). Unfortunately, its title is somewhat mislead- 
ing, for the work includes only a number of public building 
types crucial to nineteenth-century developments — mon- 
uments to genius, government buildings, theaters, librar- 
ies, museums, hospitals, prisons, hotels, exchanges, ware- 
houses, office buildings, railway stations, market and 
exhibition buildings, stores, and factories — and though it 
traces their roots back to ancient, medieval, and Renais- 
sance sources, it concentrates on the new examples. Ex- 
cluded are churches, educational buildings, and domestic 
works of all types, including many of high interest to the 
past century. Moreover, this single-volume work is ex- 
tremely condensed — its subject would need encyclopedic 
scale for adequate treatment. Nevertheless, the book pro- 
vides a highly useful overview of many important types 
and an extensive guide to the bibliography. 

Pevsner’s volume is essentially a derivative compilation 
of secondary sources, and the same may be said of other 
useful volumes that treat more than one building type (such 
as A.G. McKay’s Houses, Villas and Palaces in the Roman 
World, 1976). For original work we must shift to publi- 
cations on single building types. It is interesting to note that 
although the number of such books reviewed in the JSAH 
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roughly equaled that of the single-building monographs, 
the number of significant books in the former category was 
far fewer. In the preface to his book (published 1976, and 
based on his Mellon Lectures of 1970), Pevsner noted that 
the study of building types was of relatively rare and recent 
practice, and he may still be right. But among the some 
two dozen significant publications in this category re- 
viewed in the JSAH are several of the most important books 
of the period under survey. 

Two superb publications demonstrate the high potential 
and flexibility of the building-type book. Cristoph Luitpold 
Frommel's Der ròmische Palastbau der Hochrenaissance 
(1975) provides an analytic overview of his subject (in- 
cluding its urban setting) together with a massive catalogue 
that is truly extraordinary in its thoroughness of archival, 
archaeological, and historical research, insight, and pre- 
sentation. This is one of those few books to which the word 
definitive may be fairly applied. (Another building-type 
publication in this rarefied company is Richard Kraut- 
heimer's unreviewed Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum 
Romae, whose six volumes representing some four decades 
of work were completed in 1976. It is probably the most 
monumental near-single-author publication [there weze oc- 
casional collaborators] in modern architectural scholar- 
ship.) Of entirely different scope and approach is Mark 
Girouard’s Life in the English Country House (1979). Rather 
than offering a corpus of buildings restricted to a narrow 
time frame in a single city that provides context, Girouard’s 
book emphasizes the “life” that animated his building type 
and traces it for several centuries throughout England, but 
never at the neglect of the architecture (his subtitle is A 
Social and Architectural History). This book represents so- 
cial history at its best, interweaving considerations of form, 
function, and context in an inspired and sustained manner, 
full of rich and effective detail, including everything about 
the country house from plumbing to art collecting. It is, 
moreover, so admirably written that it may be deemed one 
of the literary masterpieces of recent architectural history. 

Frommel's and Girouard’s books are nearly in a class by 
themselves in the building-type genre, but there are a num- 
ber of others with a great deal to offer. Solid, if somewhat 
unadventurous, studies have been made of importan: an- 
cient types, including the Greek sanctuary, stoa, and pry- 
taneion, and the same may be said for the fifty U.S. Cap- 
itols (see Henry-Russell Hitchcock and William Seale’s 
bicentennial corpus, Temples of Democracy, 1978), as well 
as certain types and subtypes of medieval buildings, such 
as Scottish monasteries and, with particular depth of in- 
formation, early Cistercian abbeys in England. Monaster- 
ies also have been approached more broadly in several 
books, including C. Brooke’s The Monastic World: 1000- 
1300 (1977, a solid, thorough survey of monasticism and 
its architecture) and Wolfgang Braunfels’ Monasteries of 
Western Europe, 1977 (mainly on the claustral buildîngs, 
not the churches, with the idea of a monastic “style”). The 
synagogue has experienced a renaissance of interest, as ex- 
emplified by Helmut Eschwege’s Die Synagoge in der 
deutschen Geschichte (1981), and most recently by Carol 
Herselle Krinsky’s deeply researched, detailed survey o: the 


type, Synagogues of Europe: Architecture, History, Mean- 
ing of 1985 (as yet unreviewed. The architectural com- 
plexes cf the great international exhibitions that began with 
the Crystal Palace in London have received much attention, 
with ore of the most enlightening books on the subject being 
the lively, in-depth study of one of the lesser-known ex- 
amples, The Glorious Enterprise: The Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 and H.J. Schwarzmann, Architect-in-Chief by John 
Maass (1974). On more speculative lines, a symbolic inter- 
pretaticn has been directed at Aquitanian Romanesque fa- 
cades (2983, by Linda Seidel), and an audacious, though 
probler-atic, study has been offered by George L. Hersey 
concermng the “Pythagorean Palaces” of the Renaissance 
(1978). 

Majo~ components of buildings have also recently been 
studied as types. The Postmodernist revival of classical (or 
pseudo-lassical) forms surely is behind the new attention 
given tc the ancient Orders, as manifest by the recent col- 
loque ox. the subject held at the Centre d'Études Supérieurs 
de la Renaissance at Tours (to be published as part of the 
well-knc-wn Picard series) and in the way of several books 
on the subject evidently in the wozks by different scholars. 
Another invaluable publication (not reviewed), already 
publishel by the Tours center under the editorships of Jean 
Guillaume and André Chastel, is L'escalier dans la Renais- 
sance, which manages to coordinate an enormous amount 
of specialized information offered by a diverse interna- 
tional group of scholars on this neglected but functionally 
primary form. {It also provides a useful multilingual glos- 
sary of -erminology, which should inspire others to help 
rectify the problems in coping with the Tower-of-Babel of 
architectural vocabulary.) 

Massive studies have appeared on two Oriental forms. 
The pubication of the first volume of the Encyclopedia of 
Indian Temple Architecture (1985, edited by Michael W. 
Meister) promises to put the subject on a solid footing, 
stressing the use of Sanskrit texts as the basis of precise 
analytic interpretation in authentic historical context, in 
place of the older, somewhat impressionistic, even ahis- 
torical approach. Similarly, The Roof in Japanese Buddhist 
Architeczure by Mary Parent (1986) provides a pioneering, 
highly detailed survey of a complex, enigmatic form that 
must be considered the primary component of Japanese 
Buddhistarchitecture, providing deep insights into the Jap- 
anese genius of design. Two other “exotic” architectural 
species have been targeted for study in the United States, 
of infinite ly less complexity, monumentality, and historical 
depth, but nevertheless of a certain current fascination. In- 
deed, thesubject of Terry G. Jordan's Texas Log Buildings: 
A Folk A-chitecture (1978) may be considered the minimal 
building ype, yet the book is far from trivial, offering a 
solid, comprehensive study of the construction techniques, 
their origins in the “cultural hearts” of Europe (a meth- 
odology >orrowed from cultural geography), and the de- 
generation of the type in the twentieth century, all along 
demonstrating that valuable work is possible even with the 
most min-mal building type, one preserved in few examples 
and for which few records remain. Less need be said about 
White Towers, by Paul Hirshorn and Steven Izenour (1981), 
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which quite sins > ‘ovides a superb contextual study of 
a family-owned car rtchain from its Depression bezinnings 
to its Postwar 2Grse by the fast-food restauranzs spear- 
headed by McLeadîs. Dther vernacular and exctic types 
studied include -E=.Amne-ican barn and house, lighthouses, 
pneumatic Gnf& 119 structures, mazes and labyrinths, 
and, with greate- =1c wedge, skill and insight, the grotto 
(see Naomi Milecs Heavenly Caves: Reflections on the 
Garden Grotto, == . Several authors have attempted to 
deal with the the st=, arc] one has done it with remarkable 
success. Richard _cec-of’s The Development of the English 
Playhouse (197 = 1 model of the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, wrifter F, ar aathor whose “knowledge of archi- 
tecture is ecual ix 15 familiarity with stage practice and 
dramatic literature’ enc who works with “meticulous re- 
search, schclar:y paezison, and lucid prose.” Another in- 
terdisciplinary >=- # by the physicist Kurt Mendlessohn, 
whose The Riga = ; the Pyramids (1974) seeks to solve 
just that, using =nnobgical and anthropological meth- 
ods, with stmulatrge though not definitive resu ts. 

Mark Girouer=> fe ir: the English Country House is 
exceptional in qua=v, kut it was not unique in its theme. 
The period under =v=w has experienced a wave cf interest 
in the exurban 1~2Jhhg This is most clearly marifest in a 
number of kooks =r the-vila. Many scholars approach the 
subject with stro-zs=cid-economic emphasis, with results 
that include Jokr Cercival's The Roman Villa (1973, an ap- 
proach unusua t arcirnt studies), Martin Kubelik’s Die 
Villa im Veneto (= the type set in the context of regional 
vernacular arcLi=~vte, as against the traditionzlist view 
of the villa as a ~cimenist” creation), David R. Coffin’s 
massive The Vin inthe Life of Renaissance Rorae (1980, 
a less definitive panon to Frommel’s palace bcok), and 
Sir Harold Acic== {amy Italian counterpart tc the Gi- 
rouard boox, G==# Hcuses of Italy (1974). Perhaps the 
most remarkab-ecttlee “villa” books is not about private 
villas, but whet gnt be considered the Amerizan edu- 
cational villa. ><-1 ‘erable Turner's Campus, An Amer- 
ican Plannirg -Fton (1986) traces the evolution of the 
architecture of Am-1rcan higher education from ts begin- 
nings at Ha-varc__m 16:6 through the explosive diversity 
of the 1960s. Ths hstery is divided into seven periods, 
each with its ox najæ themes of form, functien, plan- 
ning, and contez: zuc responding to an ideal vision of 
educational lf- according to new conditions and 
preoccupations 

No villa, of -c-13€e vas complete without gardens and 
landscaping wix2.©u.d range anywhere between the di- 
minutive herba z=md2n: 0° monasteries—the eccEsiastical 
villas cf the M=Ee ages—and the vast, recreated earthly 
paradises ot V=ezrl-s and Stourhead. Many ot the nu- 
merous recent pti cutimns on landscape architecture have 
taken the form cf = mozographic treatment of figures like 
Le Nôtre and Cir Ed, but the typological approach to the 
subject has not =n nælected. Among the highly useful 
surveys of partc_<r=a_egories are Gardens of the Middle 
Ages (1984). edi == Ey Marilyn Stokstad and Je-ry Stan- 
nard (an interd stirary work combining art history and 


botanical hto The Picturesque Garden in France by’ 
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Dora Wiebenson (1979); and The Genius of the Place: The 
English Landscape Garden 1620-1820, edited by John Dixon 
Hunt and Peter Willis (1977). Few architectural creations 
are more luxurious cultural products than the villa cum 
garden, or more deeply embedded in the matrix of socio- 
economic power and class conflict, and not unexpectedly 
the subject has experienced sharply critical analysis. In two 
such critiques, literary evidence is brought into play to “help 
identify and explain the intellectual patterns that influence 
the creation and perception of the physical environment.” 
James Turner's The Politics of Landscape: Rural Scenery 
and Society in English Poetry 1630-1660 (1979) turns a 
Marxist searchlight on seventeenth-century England, em- 
phasizing “the dominant ideologies imposed by those who 
controlled wealth and land,” while Leo Marx is more in- 
terested in “the alternative ideologies developed by those 
who observed and criticized the settings so created” as he 
considers the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century American 
scene in The Machine in the Garden: Technology and the 
Pastoral Ideal in America (1979). A related book concerns 
American public park policies. Although the historical re- 
search of Galen Cranz's The Politics of Park Design: A His- 
tory of Urban Parks in America (1983) is sometimes shaky 
concerning the parks themselves, her sociological pursuit 
of the question, “Who gets what, when and how?” rewards 
us with considerable new insight. 

If the Renaissance villa leads forward in time to latter- 
day landscape design and its socio-economic and political 
issues, it also is to be followed backwards toward its origins. 
In important ways, the type represents not only the revival 
of its ancient counterpart, but the outgrowth of the me- 
dieval fortress. It represents, in other words, the transfor- 
mation of one building type into another (a not uncommon 
process in architectural history, seen elsewhere, for ex- 
ample, in the derivation of the Early Christian basilica from 
the civic Roman type). Two recent books, neither yet re- 
viewed in the JSAH, explore this transformation as it oc- 
curred in the chateaux of medieval and Renaissance France 
(the French château denotes both the pure fortress — the 
chateau fort — and the residential type). As the titles sug- 
gest, Uwe Albrecht's lucidly formulated Von der Burg zum 
Schloss of 1986 concentrates on the process of this trans- 
formation, while Wolfram Prinz's Das franzòsiche Schloss 
der Renaissance of 1985 emphasizes the results with a thor- 
oughgoing treatment of typological, technical, and deco- 
rative detail, and with mini-monographic studies of key 
examples (including only a minimum of contextual and so- 
cial discussion, however). A less focused but more imag- 
inative work deals with the parallel Italian situation in a 
loosely thematic, exploratory way. Stanislaus von Moos's 
Turm und Bollwerk, Beiträge zu einer politischen Ikono- 
graphie der italienischen Renaissancearchitektur (1977) 
traces the symbolism of the key visual elements of the me- 
dieval fortress (the tower and battlements, in particular) in 
its influence on Renaissance and pre-Renaissance civic and 
private palaces and on villas, stressing not only symbolic 
transfer but underlying psychological factors. Continuing 
his emphasis on symbolic over functional factors, the au- 
thor reinterprets the Renaissance bastion as a form with 
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greater symbolic potency than practical advantage. It is, I 
believe, important to observe (as with Lavin's Bernini), that 
the originality of this book does not result from any new 
“methodology” but from the critical imagination of the au- 
thor in discovering the interrelationships of form. tech- 
nique, theory, and meaning in a related group of building 
types. 

Fortifications have been, of course, studied not only with 
respect to their influence on other types (which would also 
include churches, monasteries, and bridges) but for them- 
selves. Curiously, from the relatively few reviews accorded 
the subject in the JSAH one would remain unaware of the 
strong revival in fortification studies in the past two dec- 
ades. A favorite of nineteenth-century scholars, the type 
understandably went into decline after World War I, which 
transformed war into a far less glorious enterprise than it 
previously had been imagined. But the current revival does 
not, I believe, reflect a new militarism, but rather the wider 
net cast by architectural history and a new fascination with 
technical, functional, and contextual themes, subjects where 
fortifications have a great deal to offer. There is, moreover, 
a growing recognition that fortifications are not merely ro- 
mantic ruins or a part of military strategy, but cons-ituted 
a major monumental building type, with all of the attend- 
ing problems of authorship, style, and symbolism. until 
surprisingly recent times. (Mobile, active defense svstems 
have now all but completely displaced the passive mode of 
the sheer physical barriers with which fortifications began.) 
Despite the growing primacy of air power, military plan- 
ners continued to believe in the value of fortifications down 
through World War II (just as strategists tragically contin- 
ued to believe in the efficacy of the massed infantry charge 
despite the machine gun and modern cannon in the Great 
War). And in fact, the resulting twentieth-century zortifi- 
cations are the subject of perhaps the most riveting treat- 
ment of the building type reviewed in the JSAH, the com- 
pelling account of the trenches, the Maginot Line, the 
Atlantic Wall, and other extraordinary structures in The 
Architecture of War by Keith Mallory and Arvid Ottar 
(1974). In his professional background as an officer in the 
U.S. Navy, the enthusiastic reviewer of this book, Edward 
Ellsberg, is typical of earlier scholars of fortifications, who 
tended to be military types when not hard-core archaeol- 
ogists and antiquarians. What has happened recently is that 
mainstream architectural historians have moved into the 
field, and while not displacing its traditional membership, 
they have served to bring the subject itself closer to the 
mainstream of art-historical scholarship. A distinguished 
recent example (as yet unreviewed) of this trend is Firearms 
and Fortifications, Military Architecture and Siege Warfare 
in Sixteenth-Century Siena (1986) by Simon Pepper and 


17 Among them are the useful surveys of R. Allen Brown, The Architec- 
ture of Castles, London, 1984, and Quentin Hughes, Military Architec- 
ture, London, 1974; Horst De la Croix, Military Considerations in City 
Planning: Fortifications, New York, 1972; the massive compendia of Paolo 
Marconi, et al., I castelli: Architettura e difesa del territorio tra Medioeveo 
e Rinascimento, Novarra, 1978 (with extensive bibliography), and Pierre 
Paul Rocolle, 2000 ans de fortification francaise, Limoges, 1973: Hilary 


NichoBs Adams, a superbly illustrated and lucidly written 
book Ey two art historians, who treat the Sienese fortifi- 
cations in a masterly manner reminiscent of the treatment 
of the English country house by Girouard or the English 
stage ky Leacroft, with crystalline technical and formal de- 
tail set in an absorbing account of contextual factors, in- 
cluding military strategy and the test put to the Sienese 
structures by defenders and assailants. By the authors’ ad- 
missiom, their approach derives from the work of a picneer 
of conEmporary fortification studies, J.R. Hale, who in his 
Renaiszance Fortification: Art or Engineering? (1979) and 
other =udies analyzes the development and intent of Ren- 
aissane fortifications in a wide context, with critical dis- 
cussior of recent attempts to explain the type from the 
standpoints of anthropomorphology, symbolism, and ur- 
ban design. Although many fortifications studies offer solid 
information or insightful analysis,” few attain the intellec- 
tual level of these books. 


Styles znd Periods 

Books on styles and periods, as most of us are aware, 
are inherently rife with problems. The idea of a “style” or 
even a period” involves a far greater degree of contestable 
abstrac-ion than the relatively simple concept of the build- 
ing typ2, not to mention the concrete, self-defined entities 
of individual architects and buildings. A particular building 
rises clearly demarcated in space, and the career of an ar- 
chitect has its beginning and end. A given building type 
can be -eadily defined in light of its scheme and features, 
and ow definition may even be the same as that of the 
origina builders who presumably knew in rather explicit 
terms whether they were creating a basilica, a temple, or 
a rustiated palace. But what is a style, or a period? We 
tend to- take both notions for granted in our practice, but 
we kncw better. We know that both are constructs — 
scholary inventions, and often fictions — that we impose 
on past=vents (although we pretend merely to discern them) 
in order to create coherent, meaningful patterns. To be sure, 
some oz these seem rather simple and self-evident, and per- 
haps they occasionally are. No one will have many prob- 
lems with, for example, “Egyptian Architecture” as an enti- © 
ty, it beng obviously the architecture of the relatively well- 
defined Egyptian civilization. But what of its shape and 
character? Is the common breakdown corresponding to dy- 
nasties and kingdoms viable? To cite a more blatant case 
of suck problems, one whose never-ending controversies 
infamoasly afflict its historiography, we know how often 
we ponder the absurdity of the term “Gothic Architecture” 
and all zhat it represents. As everyone realizes, it certainly 
was no built by the Goths or indeed by any other group 
with a self-evident geographical and chronological shape. 


L. Turne= Town Defenses in England and Wales, An Architectural and 
Documertary Study, AD 900-1500, London, 1971 (with emphasis on fi- 
nancing)- Colin Platt, The Castle in Medieval England and Wales, New 
York, 19£2; Gabriel Fournier, Le château dans la France médiévale, essai 
de sociol. gie monumentale, Paris, 1978; and numerous others, including, 
not insignificantly, a translation reprint of Viollet-le-Duc's Annals of a 
«Fortress, London, 1983. 


True, the French tan it, but just what was it taat they 
began? When rve alE about the Gothic “period’ we are 
usually aware hæ we mean the Gothic “style.” Today it 
is difficult to fm =eement on what this style precisely 
involves, ard <«lfhoh lwe all know about Abbet Suger 
and St.-Derds,.w= zl+o are aware of forerunners in elev- 
enth-century irs -erd and Normandy. Are these early 
buildings “Cothic ~ aad if not, are they therefore Roman- 
esque” (ano he x pery term with perhaps ever greater 
problems of dEi)? When one deals with the Gothic 
outside its Nor h==r Suropean heartland, it becomes even 
more problenzi» wih bu-ldings called “Gothic” that look 
hardly Gotic ata except for marginal effects aad deco- 
rative bits and pes:e 

Gothic is by nm m-ans the only style loaded with such 
difficulties. A10-22r major locus of controversy is the 
“Renaissane,” ai torical notion that has been cuestion- 
able from tte begicriag (w.th scholars in certain disciplines 
dubious as to its -=7 =xistence), whose subdivisiors, more- 
over, are nctosicus_y-inflamed with controversy — need I 
mention thewcre “Mannerism” in sixteenth-century Italian 
studies, anc just —cv do we divide what is “Frer.ch” and 
“Renaissane” — —e French sixteenth century? 

Problemslike ec afflict all of our concepts o periods 
and styles. One wer shat has been used to get around them 
is to avoid sylst=l= determined periodization and to fall 
back instead ca =mple/ round-numbered time spans: ar- 
chitecture c tle =/enteenth century instead of Baroque, 
eighteenth seriurrinstead of Neoclassicism, nineteenth 
century instead =: F-lecticism, and so forth; or-we may 
break thing: dev zeographically, or link them tc external 
events, sucl as >= Counter-Reformation or the reign of 
Louis XIV. 3u_ = srning one is still interested in “style” 
— that is, cenemz=1 with establishing coherent patterns of 
formal deveopzxr= 1. — this strategy merely shifts the prob- 
lems to ano her E—-1 just what was Bernini's architectural 
style, how does ® it witk. that of Borromini and others, 
and what dces + Tear in terms of the Counter-Refermation 
or the “sev:nteet century?” Another limitation of this 
method is taato=siscization by external event is -arely as 
synchronous vit. =vlistic chronology as we wotld like it 
to be. 

Such factorshise rot deterred scholars in recen- decades 
from attematir = =acply to revise concepts of peiod and 
style in nume =. :f-elds — indeed, the methocological 
problems o2sev21 ebove have if anything spurred their 
work, This sevis-criem has occurred at several levels. Per- 
haps the mast p==a=nt among architectural historians is 
the reshapirg f- ~l-s and periods by the egalitarian and 
contextuali® pears in the discipline to see thiags more 
broadly. Tr2reo— -cvisionsst scholars would hopeto arrive 
at more cormprzhensize, more sclidly grounded, and there- 
fore more acw e-a finitions and pictures of pemiods and 
styles. 

Some revisierc= — in their minds, the only fue revi- 

sionists — voulc =x tp much greater extremes. Having tired 

of the ultimately as-luble problems of “style” aad its in- 

tricate gamesrazisaid, [they would downplay its impor- 

tance or disteg a= f altogether as a criterion of sigrificance, 
I 
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and instead turn the spotlights of other methodologies upon 
art history. In itself this is of course a perfectly legitimate 
and, in many cases, laudable enterprise, for there is cer- 
tainly neither need nor benefit in everyone using the same 
approach. Unfortunately, an intellectual pluralism is not 
necessarily what many of the more radical revisionists have 
in mind. It is apparent that some among this methodolog- 
ically adventurous group have a decidedly different and 
strongly political agenda, for they seriously intend what is 
implied by the word “revise” — which is not merely to 
establish alternative approaches to style-based analysis, but 
to “revise” the methods of the discipline as a whole, by 
force of academic politics if necessary. The political pro- 
gram — or programs — varying with methodology are not 
hard-edged, easily defined, or well organized, but everyone 
in art history has encountered them in some form. The gen- 
eral idea is that contextualism of various stripes — social, 
economic, Marxist — or methods borrowed from linguis- 
tics such as semiotics or the even more radical methods of 
deconstruction would not merely supplement or even 
transform the traditional visual approach but altogether 
take its place. Indeed, the more extreme forms of revision- 
ism imply far more than “revision,” which in many quar- 
ters has become a euphemistic code word signifying a com- 
plete transformation of method and purpose and even of 
the basic psychological orientation of the profession — in 
other words, not “revision” but “revolution.” This revo- 
lution, as I believe many in the profession realize, would 
reach to the very core of their lives as historians. Those 
drawn to architecture out of a love of its art, or to its his- 
tory out of a fascination for the creative process, would 
have to suppress those feelings and radically reformulate 
their thinking. They would have to learn no longer to look 
at architecture directly with their eyes and to try to describe 
and analyze what they see and feel and to study the rele- 
vance of their perceptions, knowledge, and thoughts to the 
intentions of the builders and patrons, but instead to regard 
works of architecture entirely through the filters of other 
disciplines or through a variety of intricate refracting optics 
of contemporary manufacture. The resulting new images, 
in most cases stripped of the irreducible complexities em- 
bodied in the work of art itself, would be of remarkable 
though complicated consistency compared to the ragged 
results of more conventional research. They would have, 
we are told, an intellectual edge previously lacking, some- 
thing closer to the cutting-edge methodologies of other ad- 
mired disciplines. Certain practical disadvantages as well 
as advantages would follow. To read publications, for ex- 
ample, one would have to be current with the methodology 
(whichever one) and its particular jargon. On the other 
hand, one would not need to travel much, or to collect or 
make expensive photographs; Xeroxes would do for the 
most part, if not mere verbal or statistical description. But 
most of all, the sloppy and intellectually suspect humanistic 
ways of traditional art history would give way to disci- 
plined methodology, if not true science. 

Perhaps I am somewhat exaggerating here, and confus- 
ing ultimate implications with conscious intent, but the di- 
rection in which some radical revisionists would like to steer 
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the field is clear enough. To my mind, the situation is un- 
fortunate, not because the newer methodologies are invalid 
but quite the opposite — they obviously have so much to 
offer. What is unfortunate is the politicization of the dis- 
cipline, which involves the aggressiveness and intolerance 
with which new methods are often advocated, a behavior 
pattern that only intensifies the inherent resistance of tra- 
ditionalists to novel approaches and serves to rigidify their 
thinking and their political posture, which of course only 
further provokes the radical revisionists in a self-feeding 
cycle that is highly destructive to genuine intellectual en- 
terprise. Because revisionism ultimately originated out of 
a deep dissatisfaction with traditional stylistic methods (or 
iconographic or even contextual ones), it is clear that 
“blame” cannot be laid upon either side. It would seem 
equally clear that a more amenable way toward progress 
in the discipline — assuming it is real progress, and not 
power that is the issue — would be a less combative and 
more open and tolerant posture on both sides. There are 
signs that this may be happening: this series of essays, for 
example, airs and clarifies the issues, particularly for tra- 
ditionalists whose resistance is so often rooted in an in- 
comprehension of new methods, which are typically ad- 
vocated in a form difficult of access to “outsiders.” But the 
political problem will not go away easily, especially as one 
of the ways toward instant art-historical fame is through 
visible and heated controversy. 

Few architectural historians are radical revisionists or 
about to become so, and when they do use revisionism it 
is generally of a gentler mode, allying contextual methods 
and the more egalitarian subject matter with traditional 
material and approaches. Indeed, as in the other book cat- 
egories discussed, many worthy studies of styles and pe- 
riods remain quite conventional in material and method. 
Many a methodologically unadventurous book represents 
a significant advance in our understanding of a topic in 
terms of widened scope, heightened accuracy, greazer in- 
sight, and reformulated structure, all of which may add up 
to a revisionism of a subtle kind. Almost by necessity, the 
survey of substantial, well-studied periods tends to fall into 
this category, particularly if intended as a Handbuch or 
textbook whose main purpose is not to advance knowledge 
but to give access to it. The Pelican series provides a stately 
model of this mode, with a number of finely crafted period 
surveys published in the period under review.” The Hey- 
denreich-Lotz Architecture in Italy, 1400-1600 (1977) dis- 
tills a summa of knowledge about this difficult, densely 
studied period, knowledge conveyed with great autaority 
and insight. Although almost totally “old-fashioned” in its 
formalistic and biographical approach — with a minimum 
of contextualism, and certainly no new methodology — the 
book is indispensable (even for revisionists). Much the same 
may be said of Etruscan and Roman Architecture 11974) 
by the late Axel Boéthius and J.B. Ward-Perkins: this has 
similarly dense, difficult material, conventional methods, 
probity of sifting, and authority of presentation. These two 


18 Cf, C. Gilbert, “The Pelican History of Art,” JSAH, xxx1x, 1980, 150- 
52. 


Pelicar volumes (together with clder ones, notably the ex- 
emplary surveys by Richard Krautheimer and Rudolf Witt- 
kower >f Early Christian/Byzantine [1975] and Italian Ba- 
roque architecture [1973]) set a standard for the period 
survey that is rarely matched. 

Other recent surveys fill out the chronological and geo- 
graphical spectrum in a manner so nearly “complete” as 
almost to suggest planning, although the books are of to- 
tally dsconnected origin and diverse format (as well as 
widely varying quality). The unbroken chain includes Au- 
brey Barl’s The Stone Circles of the British Isles (1977, the 
subjectin depth); Carol Heitz's L'architecture religieuse caro- 
lingienze (1982, a problematic bcok; the reviewer defers to 
Thummiler’s entry in the McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of 
World Art); Eric Fernie’s The Architecture of the Anglo- 
Saxons (1986, scholarly and useful); Cyril Mango’s Byzan- 
tine Azchitecture (1977, no substitute for Krautheimer); 
Hans Erich Kubach’s Romanesque Architecture (1977, 
questicnably organized, with Germany overemphasized); 
severalsurveys on Gothic (discussed below); Henry-Russell 
Hitchceck's German Renaissance Architecture (1983, the 
last bock by the preeminent scholar); Jan Bialostocki’s, The 
Art of he Renaissance in Easterr. Europe, Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Pcland (1976, useful with much original material); Bar- 
oque aad Rococo: Architecture and Decoration edited by 
Anthory Blunt (1980, solid formalism); Wend Graf Kal- 
nein’s section of Art and Architecture of the Eighteenth 
Century in France (1974, a Pelican volume with Michael 
Levey writing on painting); Allan Braham’s The Architec- 
ture of the French Enlightenment (1983, insightful, with a 
good dz2al of the author's own basic research on Neoclas- 
sicism, and strong attention te socio-political aspects, 
though hardly as much about the Enlightenment as the title 
suggests); Robin Middleton and David Watkin's Neoclassi- 
cal and 19th-Century Architecture (1980, strongest on the 
eighteenth century and on theory); Claude Mignot's Ar- 
chitectt.re of the 19th Century in Europe (the most readable 
of the recent nineteenth-century surveys); William Curtis’ 
Moderr. Architecture Since 1900 (1984, the most compre- 
hensive and “neutral” of the modern surveys, as against 
the mo-e ideologically loaded histories by Tafuri and by 
Frampton); Leland M. Roth’s A Concise History of Amer- 
ican Azchitecture (1979, usefully solid); and William H. 
Jordy's American Buildings and Their Architects, Vols. m 
and 1v 1974, the continuation of the series begun by Wil- 
liam H. Pierson, with much fresh material and insight). In 
addition to these period surveys, three substantial, com- 
prehensive surveys of the history of architecture have ap- 
peared _n the past few years: Spiro Kostof's A History of 
Architecture, Settings and Rituai, David Watkin's A His- 
tory of Western Architecture, and Architecture from Pre- 
history to Postmodernism by Isabelle Hyman and myself 
(all revzewed 1988). These volumes amply fill the void left 
by the superannuation of Pevsner’s half-century-old Out- 
line of European Architecture — indeed, an even older void, 
as Pevsner's volume was never more than a breezy though 
brillianly written “outline” dealing only with the Roman- 
esque tnrough the eighteenth century in any depth. Al- 
though the new surveys weigh in at comparable physical 


volume, they var? x asicerably in coverage and approach. 
But my own contrk_zicn to one of the books disqualifies 
me from o-fering e «ed He critique other than to suggest 
that all three wose —oseF reflect the rather divergent in- 
terests and-poînt: = vien of their authors. 

Althouga mos- = “he period surveys depend on estab- 
lished material ant 3dees from secondary sources, some, 
as already -ndica-e= incide considerable original research 
(notably tke volumes br Hitchcock, Bialostocki, Braham, 
and Jordy” and n = sere belong in another category of 
more specialized > --ca-ions involving fundamentally new 
work. These woul? anclade books such as Il Rinascimento 
nell'Italia rieridier == ec=ed by Roberto Pane (1981, nine- 
teen stimuating e=ys m key subjects, mainly Neapoli- 
tan); Dore Wiekezeum’s Sources of Greek Revival Archi- 
tecture (1973, Stazehferward and useful); George B. 
Tatum's Fhiladelzzia SGzorgian (1977, a solid survey); 
Bainbridge Bantres Eady Architecture in New Mexico 
(1979, a conpreke zve, pioneering survey covering twelve 
hundred yzars); ar © lare Stevens Curl's The Egyptian Re- 
vival (198-, comtt-enswe, beginning with antiquity). 

It is, of zoursg pzssibÈ to create a survey based on im- 
ages rather than t-:<, amc this type has recently proven its 
value in a 1unberc pu ications of photographic material 
and drawng:. amag the most useful and attractive of 
such collections. all wEE exemplary photography by the 
authors, are Rag Liekerman’s Renaissance Architecture 
in Venice, 1250-12 (-S87, with an insightful introduc- 
tion), Warne Aac=ws Pride of the South: A Social His- 
tory of Seutiera -cht-cture (1980) and Architecture in 
New England: A -kotecraphic History (1974), and G.E. 
Kidder Srvitk’s Li-=terrial extravaganza, A Pictorial His- 


tory of Asckitert-ze ir America (1978, with informative . 


comment). This i-ze ofgublication can also become a crit- 
ical scholarly tccl as t does in Thomas Mathew’s com- 
prehensiv= pnobz=phccorpus, The Byzantine Churches 
of Istanbul, A Hr cgrarhic Survey (1977), executed with 
surgical p: ecision=ad azcompanied by a catalogue text that 
lucidly dBtils tn= =at- of research for each monument. 
Among ptbl:catcc= ofa chitectural drawings, the ongoing 
multi-author pu>3ceticr of the RIBA collection, now run- 
ning into many ~c mme ., must be counted as the most mon- 
umental, but ct» that are impressive include G.H. 
Koepf's Cie gome-xen Fanrisse der Wiener Sammlungen 
(1973), Franmis Bo-ners Architector: The Lodge Books and 
Sketchboaks of Mesieccl Architects (1981, more a discus- 
sion of medieval mcrkslLop practices than a corpus), An- 
drew Mo-rozh': Dega: di architetti fiorentini 1540-1640 
(1986, wih an ==mnph y text offering many revelations 
about Medici prc -zts fer the Uffizi and the Piazza della 
Signoria, Sabe “acok’s Italienische Zeichnungen der 
Kunstbibiothek E=.in. Architektur und Dekoration 16. bis 
18. Jahrhenaert (-=1, making many contributions through 
precise aralvsis, =-d Sates Lowry's Building a National 
Image: Architect eal Crawings for the American Democ- 
racy, 1781-1912 (23, cocumenting the first exhibition held 
at the new Matz al Baiding Museum). 

Returnng to t- tert-oriented survey, several publica- 
tions in mis caterzry ar: of far more definitive scope than 
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those already mentioned. Perhaps the best known is the 
monumental corpus of royal English architecture created 
and edited by H.M. Colvin, The History of the King's 
Works, its densely researched, fact-filled, indispensable 
volumes now carrying through the mid-nineteenth century 
(Vol. v1, 1782-1851, by J. Mordaunt Crook and M.H. Port, 
1974). Equally indispensable for its field is the late M.E. 
Blake's definitive study of ancient building technology, Ro- 
man Construction in Italy from Nerva through the Anton- 
ines (1974), which completes two earlier volumes. The mas- 
sive three-volume corpus by Hans Erich Kubach and A. 
Verbeck, Romanische Baukunst an Rhein und Maas: Ka- 
talog der vorromanischen Denkmäler (1978) contains en- 
tries on some two thousand buildings, including standing, 
excavated, and “known” but unpreserved structures. The 
JSAH reviewer notes, however, a problem of a kind typical 
of style and period studies, namely that the authors, fol- 
lowing the methodology of the Kunstlandschaft approach, 
start with a definition of the Rhein/Maas architectural style, 
and proceed to exclude buildings actually within the Rhein/ 
Maas geographical area that deviate from their formal pre- 
conception. H.M. Taylor's now completed Anglo-Saxon 
Architecture (1980, the first volumes appeared in 1965) does 
not involve such conceptual problems, being a dryly pos- 
itivist, mainly typological study of building components, 
offering few speculative conclusions other than provisional 
dating sequences for individual features. The most stimu- 
lating among these four massive publications is A Pictorial 
History of Chinese Architecture by Liang Ssu-Ch’eng 
(1986), a comprehensive, groundbreaking survey of Chinese 
architecture based on decades of fieldwork and textual 
study by the author, with insightful structural and histor- 
ical analysis. 

Other books on periods and styles are more innovative 
in outlook and method. Earthbound ancient archaeologists 
will be enlightened by the revealing photographs of Wings 
over Hellas: Ancient Greece from the Air by Raymond V. 
Schoder (1977), while the ground that supports and gives 
setting to the monuments is elucidated by geological data 
offered by Claudio Vita-Finzi in Archaeological Sites in 
their Setting (1983). Working along more historical lines, 
Oleg Grabar orchestrates a rich, penetrating assemblage of 
methods concerned with social, typological, symbolic, 
conceptual, and stylistic questions in The Formation of Is- 
lamic Art (1974), with illuminating, if not definitive results 
that advance his problematic subject substantially. Hagia 
Sophia and other important early Byzantine churches re- 
ceive a forceful analysis by Thomas Mathews in The Early 
Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy 
(1974), which brings archaeological, historical, and espe- 
cially liturgical evidence to brilliant focus, radically alter- 
ing our concept of the way the buildings functioned both 
practically and symbolically. In Sweetness and Light: The 
Queen Anne Movement 1860-1900 (1979), Mark Girouard 
directs the strongly social approach, used with such success 
in his Country House books, to a stylistic theme, with the 
same exemplary results, illuminating the contextual roots 
of the Queen Anne style while concurrently advancing re- 
search on the style itself. The final book by Rudolf Witt- 
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kower, Gothic vs. Classic (1975), is more narrowly re- 
stricted to a stylistic phenomenon, but it is not one of the 
usual sort, for the study deals with the problem of histori- 
cism in a penetrating analysis of the use of Gothic forms 
in the seventeenth-century projects for the facade of Milan 
Cathedral. J.J. Coulton’s Ancient Greek Architects at Work 
(1978) approaches the well-worn subject of Greek archi- 
tecture not in the usual closely archaeological or stylistic 
manner, but as an architectural process, with insightful dis- 
cussion of architectural training and administration, design 
and construction methods, and so forth, with due attention 
to the stylistic product. Jean-Marie Perouse de Montclos 
seeks to escape the limitations of the stylistic approach in 
L'architecture à la francaise (1984) by identifying and em- 
phasizing a basic masonry technique as the essential char- 
acter of French architecture from the Gothic through the 
eighteenth century, in a meticulous, imaginative, and il- 
luminating study of the theory and practice of the French 
stereometric method of vaulting construction. 

In his remarkable book, The Building of Renaissance 
Florence, An Economic and Social History (1981), the eco- 
nomic historian Richard A. Goldthwaite reformuiates the 
problems of Renaissance architecture (and art in general) 
in light of the market forces of supply and demand. The 
heart of his argument, in the reviewer's words, is: 


Florence was a marketplace catering to the desire of the 
wealthy for luxurious things; art was the dynamic pro- 
duction of high-quality goods made by craftsmen in re- 
sponse to the intense demand and to the competitive en- 
vironment for artistic commissions in Florence, and the 
new individualism, self-esteem, high status, and new dig- 
nity of the artist that are associated with the Renaissance 
resulted from the appreciation of artistic talent by dis- 
cerning consumers . . . the movement of wealth through 
the art market was the force that generated the 
Renaissance. 


Although this and a second reviewer offer substantial ob- 
jections to Goldthwaite's argument — that, for example, 
he does not take the trecento adequately into account, or 
that strictly from the viewpoint of economic history his 
periodization is suspect — it is clear that his brilliantly mar- 
shalled new evidence has made our understanding of the 
Early Renaissance architectural movement more concrete, 
whether one accepts the overall thesis of economic deter- 
minism or not, and it will play a role in all serious future 
research. 

The books by Goldthwaite and Girouard have much to 


do with architectural patronage, a popular subject that is - 


the main focus of any number of recent publications (call 
them “social art history” if you will). In such studies there 
is always a tension between context and art, a tension that 
is tolerated, exploited, or resolved with great variety. 
Among those books which include concrete and unprob- 
lematic discussion of architecture is the exemplary study 
by Marcia B. Hall, Renovation and Counterreformation: 
Vasari and Duke Cosimo in Sta. Maria Novella and Sta: 
Croce (1980). which interweaves Florentine politics: Church 


and social history, and artistic taste as factors behind the 
stripping of the two great churches of much of their me- 
diev] clutter of choirscreens, tombs, and other decoration, 
and heir replacement by a uniform set of altarpieces — a 
study in sum that documents the suppression of artistic in- 
divicuality by Cosimo I and Vasari. Medici patronage is 
also the subject of Firenze e la Toscana dei Medici 
nell'Europa del cinquecento: Il potere e lo spazio; la scena 
del principe (1981), the catalogue of the council of Europe 
exhikition of 1980 edited by Franco Borsi, Ludovico Zorzo, 
et al- which clearly establishes the importance of the Me- 
dici court as a European model. As the JSAH reviewer 
write: 


The Medici spread their predilection for self-indulgence 
and the propagandistic uses of art over the whole of 
Western Europe. The notion of transforming one’s life 
into a work of art began with Lorenzo the Magnificent 
bu- became a full-time pursuit once the power of the 
Medici rulers was absolute. They no longer simply sup- 
pozted art; art existed primarily to serve them. The re- 
latbnship between local artists and the Grand Dukes is 
a prefiguration of the relationship between the Gobelin 
works and LeBrun and Louis XIV. The relationship of 
the Palazzo Pitti to the Boboli gardens with its various 
pavilions is a prefiguration not only of the Luxembourg 
paEce and its gardens but the whole of Versailles. 


Althcugh Renaissance patronage is discussed superbly in 
its wider European scope by Hugh Trevor-Roper in Princes 
and Artists, Patronage and Ideology at Four Habsburg 
Courss, 1517-1633 (1981), the book is marked by the flaw 
founc in many patronage studies, being weak in its specific 
discussion of art and architecture. As the reviewer writes, 
“Trevor-Roper is more interested in finding illustrations for 
his theses than in analyzing the actual historical problems 
involved in the study of the arts.” This, of course, touches 
on the often observed yet seldom expressed fact that while 
art hi: torians are normally able to deal with historical and 
conteztual data with considerable success, historians char- 
acteri tically have trouble with art. To be sure, strictly his- 
torica studies by art historians may often lack technical 
perfecion, but rarely are they obtuse in the manner one 
encounters in the inverse situation. The reasons for this 
dispasity are readily apparent. The matter of history is 
closel~ related to that of common human experience, and 
histor-cal writing is part of common literary discourse; but 
art and especially architecture require a special sensitivity, 
a certzin “eye” that not everyone has, and their historical 
study involves a specialized training and knowledge not 
easily acquired on the run. Art history also requires a deep, 
vestec interest in questions of artistic tradition and mean- 
ing nct often possessed by historians. The reviewers sug- 
gest that “If we are not quite happy with the writings of 
historans on cultural history, we should attempt to build 
on the basis of their constructive work . . . and to write 
cultural history ourselves.” 

Fortunately this is not always necessary. There are those 
historans who manage evervthine gracefullv. And some- 


: 


times there are %7 ed “amateurs” from neither discipline, 
who somehcw >al if off. Among the recent examples of 
this rare gerre > »tolarsnip is Roger G. Kennedy's Ar- 
chitecture, Nien, Vezreniand Money in America, 1600-1860 
(1987). The zuto ~no!comes to his subject out oz a back- 
ground in finarœ =n] foundation work, is interested, to 
quote the J/SAF -=sewer, in “a basic question: who paid 
for the famo .1s luEirgs|in American architectural history, 
where did tkeirtacrey come from, and what did they ex- 
pect to get frori—azsi> expenditures?” The author himself 
puts the question cr dramatically, in a manner that might 
inspire us al: 





I have imagimed self standing before each work and 
trying to ans~=- stch questions as these: How was the 
client (indìîvicwa >z community) able to pay for it? Were 
the building “tm acquired in ways that led the client 
to choose its fcz. or disguise or for celebration? What 
was the use te -zich the house was put in the economy? 
Was it, for xxe, a folly? A reliquary? A -allying- 
point? A prosp =—13? A unit of production? Was it just 
what it seers -> Le, a shell built around a pearson or 
family? Was == monument to accomplishment or a 
proclamafior #£ =m entien?” 


The buildings-~~ 2h which Kennedy is primarily con- 
cerned are the Ta hian mansions of the Soutk, about 
which he come: = aa ultimately Marxist conclusion, for 
the main theme-c cae book is “how money made rom the 
slave syster was teed to construct Palladian villes which 
would disguise t12 .urce of that money.” The auther works 
this theme witk Liszo-ical depth and subtle irony, noting, 
for example, ho. EelBdian villas were first created-in order 
to allow “nervas merchants and overreaching n=rcenar- 
ies“ moving .ntc &\=netc to become “country geatlemen, 
living palatially [<=Foman latifundists.” At the seme time 
Kennedy addre: = ł= issue of what non-slavist American 
patrons buikt, mev= -allinz into a dogmatic insensitivity 
towards his arci taral material. 

A book cf ep mportance for its subject, vhich is 
wholly differen: === patronage, is formed by tke essays 
in The Archwtec-=c 2; the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (1979). This 
massive catalogte pablished in conjunction witk an im- 
portant exhibit-o- =t the Museum of Modern Art and ed- 
ited by the late A~aut Drexler, avoids traditional stylistic 
issues in a vigeroas 2ffort to revindicate the Ecole (at a 
moment only a f=uy=ars after its official demise n 1968). 
The authors foct= =m-the educational and compettive sys- 
tem of the Eco-e Crichard Chafee), on its intricace meth- 
odology anc temato ogy of planning (David van Zanten), 
and on one of i sno distinguished architects anc his ma-, 
jor building. Fei Labrouste and the Bibliothècue Ste.- 
Geneviève, in a >-Hlant article heavily influenced by se- 
miotics in is te<f--descriptive, iconographic emphasis 
(Neil Levine). Oæ >t the most important revisionist pub- 


19 R.G. Kennedy, Axcaecture, Men, Women and Money ir America, 
1600-1800, New Yor 195, viiiix. 
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lications in the period under review, the book brings the 
extinct Ecole vividly back to life in a multidimensional way, 
yet in its sharp emphasis on questions of the Ecole’s edu- 
cational process, conceptualization of design, and iconog- 
raphy, the book betrays the down side of the anti-style 
approach in offering little on how the buildings and proj- 
ects actually look to the naked eye (apart from the spendid 
illustrations), little on what makes the Beaux-Arts monu- 
ments so impressive in a sheerly visual way (which is, after 
all, in good part why they were designed). 

The Beaux-Arts book was revisionist not only in its re- 
cuperation of a neglected historical subject, but in its role 
in the revision of our outlook on Modernism. In conjunc- 
tion with the exhibition of the Beaux-Arts drawings at the 
inner sanctum of Modernism, the book amounted to a re- 
vindication not only of the Ecole, but of historicism itself, 
which had always been the great Modernist taboo. This 
Postmodernist reversal of outlook did not come without 
warning, however. A decade earlier (in 1966) the Museum 
of Modern Art itself had published the key text of the new 
movement, Robert Venturi's Complexity and Contradic- 
tion in Architecture (reviewed in 1979) — probably the most 
influential book for the world of architecture-at-large of 
the past thirty years — which urged a revival of “the pres- 
ence of the past” in architectural design. It also shattered 
the “less-is-more” reductionist, functionalist ideology of 
Modernism, thus opening a Pandora’s box from which es- 
caped not only a new historicism, but a new, pluralistic, 
permissive vision of architecture as a whole. Venturi’s ar- 
chitectural catholicism was of course connected with the 
broadening, anti-elitist drift of the 1960s and after, and both 
were associated with the new contextualism of outlook and 
the rising concern for the “built environment.” All of these 
factors were behind the growing interest in architectural 
history, which was further stimulated by Postmodern ar- 
chitecture, whose colorful, image-laden, neo-decorative ex- 
travagance recaptured a public eye that had grown weary 
of the bland, cold products of Late Modernist architecture 
and had been prohibited by Modernist dogma from taking 
any real pleasure in historical architecture. 

Although all areas of architectural history have been 
deeply affected by this development, as has been seen, the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries understandably have’ 
been most strongly and directly subject to revision. The 
straight and narrow path cut by the official histories of 


` Modernism by Hitchcock, Pevsner, and Giedion has been 


largely dug up and abandoned by many Modernist schol- 
ars. Among the earliest signs of this revisionism was the 
about-face of Vincent Scully, who wrote the enthusiastic 
introduction to Venturi’s book only a few years after pub- 
lishing his own Modern Architecture, which had celebrated 
the orthodox Modernist outlook. By the 1970s the move- 
ment snowballed, and by the 1980s it became an avalanche. 
Postmodernism itself, of course, became a hot topic, with 
dozens of new books jostling for space on the shelves of 
bookstores, several of them by the most prolific, if not al- 
ways the most insightful historian of the new style, Charles 
Jencks. Beginning with his Language of Post-Modern Ar- 
chitecture (1979), Jencks postulated a convoluted set of cat- 
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egories for twentieth-century architecture and formulated 
an important definition of Postmodernism as “double- 
coded” (Modernism + something else, historicism in par- 
ticular). More recently, C. Ray Smith has assigned its var- 
ious ideas to specific individuals in Supermannerism, New 
Attitudes in Post-Modern Architecture (1981); and Hein- 
rich Klotz in The History of Postmodern Architecture has 
attempted to dissect dispassionately the issues and untangle 
the history of the movement (whose central theme he would 
reduce to “Function, but also fiction”). But Postmodernism 
itself —- which for a number of reasons I would prefer to 
call Second Modernism” — is still too recent, lively, and 
controversial to be viewed with the historical perspective 
and detachment necessary for anything approaching a de- 
finitive history, even of the movement to date; nor has its 
prehistory been adequately studied. On the other side, the 
traditional view of the Modern movement has yet to be 
replaced by a new consensus. A coherent new view will be 
difficult to achieve. Whereas previously the nineteenth cen- 
tury was reviled except for a narrow proto-Modernist cur- 
rent and the significant work of the twentieth century was 
reduced to a narrow stream of major figures, now the nine- 
teenth century is celebrated universally and uncritically; 
minor twentieth-century trends are unearthed and mag- 
nified in importance, while the major Modernists are 
downplayed even as they are more intensely studied. In all 
of this, moreover, there is an entanglement of critical and 
historical outlook in writers whose critical preference for 
pluralism leads them to reject as historically valid the nar- 
row Modernist theories that, tendentious or not, surely 
were central to the development of the movement. Ob- 
viously this is a situation guaranteed to inhibit the for- 
mulation of a comprehensive new historical structure. Nor 
is it clear whether current Modernists even want such a 
synthesis, many of them, as already stressed, preferring 
instead a radical, laissez-faire pluralism that is the antith- 
esis of the tight Modernist doctrine now held in anathema. 

The attitude of a number of writings on the Modernist 
movement, however, is anything but laissez-faire. Part of 
the new revisionism has taken the form of a seethir-g hos- 
tility to the great personages, buildings, and ideas of the 
International Style and developments associated with it. 
This posture was first struck by Venturi, whose willful, 
wrongheaded assessment of the chief Modernist villain of 
the Postmodernists, Mies van der Rohe, can only be com- 
pared with the revilement of nineteenth-century eclectics 
like Charles Garnier by Pevsner and the other Modernist 
apologists. Numerous wholesale condemnations followed, 
in which the sins of the sons were visited on the fathers, 
with the shoddy, watered-down, oppressive work and nar- 
row dogmatism of Postwar practitioners of modern archi- 
tecture being somehow blamed on the visionaries of the 
1920s. Modern architecture had ultimately failed, that is, 


20 My reasons are given in the last chapter of the Trachtenberg-Hyman 
Architecture, where, to the limited extent possible in a general survey, I 
develop the notion of a trend running parallel to mainstream Modernism 
from the early 20th century through several phases to reach the style that 
is usually called Postmodernism. To my mind, this avoids the dilemma 


failed o develop vigorously forever, and the whole enter- 
prise was therefore condemned. This was the theme of 
books such as P. Blake's whiny diatribe, Form Follows Fi- 
asco: Why Modern Architecture Hasn't Worked (1979), 
about which the JSAH reviewer offered the telling antidote: 


Togcther with the painting, the literature, theater and 
musx of the time, Modernist architecture helped to break 
down the barriers of a rigid society and the oppressive- 
ness. of stodginess masquerading as respect for history. 
If ths cultural triumph is denigrated today, it is largely 
because we see from the perspective of half a century 
that the world it made possible — our world — is not 
so good. We are shooting at father’s corpse because we 
were unable to do anything worthwhile with the op- 
portunities he helped make for us. .. . 


With Tom Wolfe's From Bauhaus to Our House (1982), the 
contro7ersy went public in the form of a best seller. A cal- 
culatecly titillating discourse of opinionated and reaction- 
ary nozions (and screwy ones, such as the idea that the 
classical style is somehow native American, unlike Euro- 
pean Modernism), the book nevertheless effectively and ac- 
curateLy reveals something of the arrogance of Modernist 
architects in America toward their clients in an “uncanny 
recreat-on of the flavor of the academic architectural com- 
munity over the past several decades” — an arrogant fla- 
vor, I vould add, that appears to have permeated the Post- 
moderr.ist concoction no less. A book with more serious 
schola-ly pretensions — a Cambridge counterpart of 
Wolfe's American populism — is David Watkin's Morality 
and Aschitecture (1979), whose reactionary message has 
found a cult following in England. By “Morality” Watkin 
means he moralistic theories of Modernism, those ideas of 
functionalism, rationalism, and socialism that he traces 
from their nineteenth-century origins into twentieth-cen- 
tury ccclification and trashes like a storm trooper, beating 
a number of dead horses along the way. He takes Mod- 
ernists at their word, which Reyner Banham taught us to 
avoid tnree decades ago; he lumps all Modernists together, 
great and small, early and late, and thus for Watkin even 
Le Corbusier becomes a functionalist pure and simple. This 
view, æ the reviewer notes, evidences the author's entrap- 
ment bv the simplistic, monolithic view of Modernism ad- 
vocatec. by Pevsner, which Watkin sees through the reverse 
end of zhe telescope. Although the book has the virtue of 
questioning (in most cases, requestioning) the assumptions 
underlying much of Modernist theory, and of sending up 
for once and for all pretentious tracts like Giedion’s, its 
overall tone is decidely reactionary, its style “bombastic 
and repetitive,” its message that nothing likely to be of ar- 
chitecttral good is ever to come of the modern world — 
nor of Postmodernism either, which contains too much 


discussec below by sustaining the historical integrity of the (“First”) Mod- 
ern mov=ment while allowing other developments to gather and run 
alongside it (to be sure, with considerable overlap), rather than decon- 
structing:Modernism and attempting to stuff all 20th-century architecture 
into the same bag. 


os 


Modernisra. in t: læse Watkin offers “taste,” “scholar- 
ship,” “the imagerzarive genius of the individual” and the 
“importar ce of t-=di-ior” — all admirable things, but 
hardly an archite@ara program. The JSAH reviewer sums 
it all up: 


... [Watkin’:] <squs-ion ... sinks to the level of a 
grumpy aster-i@ner complaint session among dons 
about tLe hte: t- berkarsms of the modern world outside. 
... Underlying li: book is a mood of the sort of tra- 
ditionalism tha. ects che new as automatically suspect. 
This seatinert=s ir feshion at present, though there is 
little consensus ==erths date of the supposed, lost Golden 
Age: the main =qtirr ment seems to be that it should 
simply pr-da e 911. It is testimony to the poverty of 
contembo-arr =-ch.te-tural debate that Watkin's senti- 
mental desire t ror the rich vitality and roots of the 
moderr teadizia saoald have attracted so much atten- 
tion. Fer = is s:-el~ its timely reiteration of reactionary 
clichés thet ha zven Morality and Architecture its dis- 
propor-ionate =ablici-y. 


The mc-resposiar2 side of Modernist revisionism has seen 
the recover~ oz seglect: d work and the deepening of in- 
formatioa 01 a 92c=d rent concerning Modernism and pre- 
Modernism alite Alhcugh much of this research has ap- 
peared ir tte farv o: the single-building monographs and 
architectaral bio=csapnie already mentioned or discussed, 
innumerzblz puHitattors have concerned style-and-period 
topics. T-vosouts-=dngexamples deal with important early 
Modernist sb = In The Prairie School (1972), H. Allen 
Brooks cocamert the diffusion of Wright's “prairie style” 
in the Ame-ican hiicile West with comprehensive author- 
ity and ns&ht n= telling evocation of the social context, 
providing = v>- of the reception of a major Modernist 
style tha: has r> ~ettbe=n accorded to any other important 
figure. Thi: womk moreover, is supplemented with a sec- 
ond bock editec zy Brooks, Prairie School Architecture: 
Studies prom “Te Wes era Architect," which lays bare the 
critical msponre carmng 1911-25 of the Prairie School itself. 
A very Cifferer te=rl7 Modernist movement and its context 
is assess2d ay adi:s ?oserer in his masterly Berlin auf dem 
Wege zt emerre-er Architektur: Das Zeitalter Wilhelms 
II (1981. abovL according to the JSAH reviewer, without 
which “no onea henceforth discuss the origins of modern 
architec ur irt-3gentty. . . .” Rather than working from 
a key axh:tecu stye traced to its diffusion, reception, 
and cortext, Pcs2ner’s point of departure is the socio-po- 
litical aad zul corcext of Wilhelmenian Berlin, a rich, 
dynamic matz ‘om which emerged numerous architec- 
tural currents di all extremes, including the Behrens-Gro- 
pius lin-, whic was pseviously seen in isolation but which 
now ac quires pcãoan i kistorical resonance. Whereas Po- 
sener amest sze. hendedly resurrected turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Beliz, iss_£uerian counterpart has received a flood 
of publxaïors s=v=rai attending a succession of major ex- 
hibitiors tnat ete] «vide public response. Here the Post- 
moderrist sers -Hity sas clearly been at work. Although 
several Vienn2se architects were included in the Modernist 
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canon, much of their work (and Viennese culture as a 
whole) was regarded as insufficiently purist but now the 
very complexity and cultural impurity of the Viennese scene 
have proven irresistible. Among its most significant his- 
torical treatments are surely the series of massive exhibition 
catalogues that accompanied the three incarnations of the 
recent blockbuster Vienna show in Vienna, Faris, and New 
York (not to mention a huge separate exhibi-ion at the Pa- 
lazzo Grassi in Venice), the overwhelmingly rich material 
lucidly distilled in a last manifestation (1986) by Kirk Var- 
nedoe in Vienna 1900: Art, Architecture, ard Design. For 
similar reasons, Art Nouveau architecture, quite apart from 
its Viennese contingent, has also experienced a revival of 
interest, although nothing quite of the Viennese magnitude. 
The other European centers lack the kind of cultural res- 
onance provided Vienna by figures like Klimt, Freud, and 
Wittgenstein, and their architectural moverrents and styles 
are fragmented. No definitive study of Art Nouveau ar- 
chitecture has thus appeared, although numerous subjects 
have received monographic treatment. 

Germany is the setting for a number of boks on one of 
the most problematic of twentieth-century architectural 
phenomena, the architecture of the Third Reich. Although 
various authors have grappled with the tho-ny question of 
its aesthetic qualities — which is like cooll assessing Hit- 
ler’s wardrobe or the planning ingenuities cf Auschwitz — 
the main focus has been on matters related to patronage 
and art-as-propaganda. Following Barbara Miller Lane's 
solid inquiry in Architecture and Politics in Germany, 1918- 
45 (1968), Robert R. Taylor attempted to carry the enter- 
prise forward in The Word in Stone: The Role of Archi- 
tecture in the National Socialist Ideology (1975). Directed 
more at texts than buildings, the argument trips over the 
connection between ideology and its architectural expres- 
sion, a not uncommon problem of contex-ual studies. As 
the reviewer puts it, Taylor “actually says that many ‘Nazi’ 
buildings still standing and still in use obviously are failing 
to carry the message originally expected of them since they 
are failing to convert contemporary Germans into neo- 
Nazis. . . . It becomes apparent that he env-sions ‘the Word 
in stone’ as a specific command that every good ‘Nazi’ 
building is expected to bark out in crisp Prussian tones to 
every German passing by. .. .” Taylor's problem comes 
from his lack of appreciation for the way architectural lan- 
guage is rooted in architectural traditions and the subtle 
effects of cultural and contextual factors oa the perception 
of those traditions and their purposeful modifications by 
propagandists. Such methodological protlems do not af- 
flict the most penetrating study of Hitlerian architecture to 
date, Die Dekoration der Gewalt (1981) Ey Berthold Hinz 
et al. The book “discloses exactly those connections be- 
tween power play, propaganda, and architecture which 
make it possible to fully understand the meaning of Speer’s 
whole mixture of the petty bourgeois sofa-corner and upper 
middle-class flights of columns, of mechanisms for releas- 
ing fear, awe, and devotion.” The book also stresses that 
it was not merely Speer's architecture, buz its propagation 
in the media that was so important: “Speer’s work [espe- 
cially Hitler's office], down to the last detail, was designed 
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from its very beginning for a maximum efficiency as an 
advertisement medium in photography and movies.” In all, 
as the reviewer notes, the book offers “proof for a perfect 
Clausewitz variant of architectural planning, namely, ar- 
chitecture as a continuation of war with other means.” 

Other architectural movements previously untainted by 
politics but stigmatized by Modernist doctrine have been 
resurrected and redefined. Art Deco, which offended both 
Modernists and traditionalists alike, has seen numerous new 
popular books, and at least one serious attempt at clari- 
fication, Skyscraper Style by Cervin Robinson and Rose- 
marie Haig Bletter (1976), which is particularly illuminat- 
ing in revealing the pre-Deco roots of the style. A 
complementary study offers much new research on the 
“streamline style,” Jeffrey L. Meikle’s Twentieth Century 
Limited, Industrial Design in America, 1925-39 (1980). 
Similarly, the Amsterdam School, earlier viewed as a weak 
hangover of the Expressionist movement (itself suspect), 
has enjoyed new interest, manifest in such publications as 
The Amsterdam School, Dutch Expressionist Architecture, 
1915-1930 (1983), ed. Wim de Wit. Moving back in time 
to another topic previously deemed retardataire or reac- 
tionary, the Edwardian period has received extended treat- 
ment (centered on a new Lutyens cult) by Roderick Grad- 
idge in Dream Houses: The Edwardian Ideal (1981), which 
analyzes, praises, and mourns the period; and by A. Stuart 
Gray in a highly useful survey and extensive catalogue, 
Edwardian Architecture: A Biographical Dictionary (1987). 
A roughly parallel book concerning the United States is 
Walter C. Kidney’s The Architecture of Choice: Eclecticism 
in America, 1880-1930 (1975), which presents much the 
same advocacy as Gradidge. 

The nineteenth century proper, as opposed to turn-of- 
the-century phenomena, has received enormous attention. 
Virtually all aspects of the nineteenth century have been 
reexamined. Apart from the Beaux Arts, perhaps the great- 
est activity has been directed towards the Gothic Revival, 
and especially the Victorian Gothic. An overview of the 
long and complicated movement is provided by Georg Ger- 
mann in his Gothic Revival in Europe and Britain (1974), 
which concentrates on theoretical writings and institution- 
alization rather than architectural form and sources. A 
more digestible introduction to the style is John Summer- 
son's Victorian Architecture (1973), four critical studies of 
key individual architects and projects, with penetrating in- 
sight into the issues, the context, the personalities, the com- 
plexities, and the visible results of the movement. Stefan 
Muthesius’ The High Victorian Movement in Architecture 
(1973) is more systematic in approach, but though ex- 
haustive in formalistic analysis, it neglects the vital context 
that drove the style. In Victorian Architecture: Its Practical 
Aspects (1977), James Stevens Curl takes the opposite tack, 


concentrating on materials and technology, building types 


and socio-functional themes rather than style. The book is 
anti-Modernist in a manner that is surely inspired by Pug- 
in’s own attack on contemporary architectural practice, on 
its “shoddy materials, squalid planning, complete arrog- 
ance of siting, the destruction of townscape and country- 
side . . . ugliness and inhumanity.” Critical currents go in 


convclutions indeed. But perhaps the best-rounded recent 
book Dn the Victorian Gothic concerns an exotic offshoot 
in the American West, C. Eric Stoehr’s Bonanza Victorian: 
Archizecture and Society in Colorado Mining Towns (1978), 
an exemplar of the productive way that sound methodol- 
ogy cen be applied to a stylistically provincial subject of 
minirral scope. (A caveat: Western movie settings won't 
look catite right anymore to the reader of this book). 

The real Gothic has received perhaps still more serious 
attentbn in recent publications than its nineteenth-century 
reflect on. That magical, mysterious style continues to ex- 
ert its ascination on scholars, who in a number of major 
books have attempted to grapple once again with its un- 
resolved complexities, in some cases with new — or seem- 
ingly mew — methods. Representing the traditional ap- 
proact is the survey, Gothic Architecture, by the late Louis 
Grodecki (in collaboration with Anne Prache and Roland 
Recht, 1978), which, despite its fragmentation, lack of 
schola-ly apparatus, and overemphasis on the French 
model, is useful as an introduction, particularly as it deals 
with tke entire European Gothic development. A far more 
distinguished survey, although concerning only France, is 
Die Go-ische Architektur in Frankreich, 1130-1270, amon- 
umental volume published in 1985 by Dieter Kimpel and 
Robert Suckale, with the incomparable illustrations that we 
have grown to expect of the Hirmer Verlag. What is truly 
exceptional about the book, however, is the depth and 
breadtl of the authors’ approach. Form and structure, pa- 
tronage and politics, iconography and symbolism, tech- 
nology and techniques are interwoven in a wide-ranging, 
ever-shfting narrative that deals with the cathedrals from 
every possible perspective. Of particular interest is the 
treatment of Gothic masonry construction and design tech- 
niques, the authors’ special subject of research. 

No vsually oriented study of Gothic could be more dif- 
ferent from the Kimpel-Suckale tome than the long-awaited 
opus br Jean Bony, French Gothic Architecture of the 
Twelfthand Thirteenth Centuries (1984). A book nearly as 
long in che making as one of the French cathedrals them- 
selves, È is written in the terms of what might be called 
old-fastioned formalism. Yet the formalism of the ac- 
knowlecged grand master of the Gothic is not of the or- 
dinary Lind, but a tour de force of fresh insight charged 
with a personal vision of the nature of the Gothic, for- 
mulated_in lucid, inspired writing. Much the same could 
be said cf Bony’s companion book on England, The English 
Decorated Style (1980), an even more original work that 
decodes the complexities of the Decorated movement by 
reducing it to a set of stylistic tendencies, mainly concern- 
ing the d2velopment of tracery anc its effect of the building 
as a whcle and the unique Englisk quality of the resulting 
configurations. Like the French book, the treatment is med- 
ically precise, and performed as if in the sterile environment 
of an operating room, with distracting, messy questions of 
function. context, program, and iconography excluded. 


21 See the ciscussion of recent literature by R. Branner, “Gothic Archi- 
tecture,” JS4H, xxxn, 1973, 327-33. 


Nor do wno e backinzs zome through, since Bony adheres 
in this sttdy to te F-erch tradition of analysis by parts. 
Both of hs EooEs are in a sense anachronistic; the do not 
belong toto Jays=a-t-ais orical atmosphere, but to another 
age of smo arsap Anc yet the dissection of strle is so 
brilliantly cenceized inc executed that it must be admired 
and taker irto a zowat. 

‘Repres-ntng a> aporcach that is the antithesis cf Bony’s 
is the piwneerirg study by Henry Kraus, Gold was the 
Mortar, The Eco~om-cs of Cathedral Building (180). For 
Kraus — wno skazes ar outlook similar to that of Gold- 
thwaite cn Florertine palaces — what drove the builders 
to their daring, 2=7-avaganz buildings was not the Lrilliance 
of desier. but “= raze and felicitous arrangemert within 
the power grids ound in all major medieval citie:,” a tre- 
mendous ccncen zation of civic ambition effected through 
taxation and other fitarcial means. Kraus stresses the fac- 
tors of ccor2ra‘izn between the estates — betweem nobles, 
church, znc mercharts — and the varying outlook of in- 
dividual =ites: p-inistc communities trusting the future 
and investing er-husiastically in it, others plagued with 
pessimism and coub-, ind holding back on the commit- 
ment of suidir¢ funds. Such factors are made te account 
for the brilaance anc. ity of buildings like Ariens and 
Paris, ard +or :ke di.appcintment of a Poitiers Cathedral 
erected ky 1 city div del and impoverished by war. 

Technelcsicel rather than economic concerns are rep- 
resented oy Robr ~ Marx's Experiments in Gothic Structure 
(1985). IMa-k's mork may be likened to Bony’s n that it 
represen.s : trac_tional methodology invigoratec by new 
and insp-re 1 ccr=epts. Here the traditional methodology is 
the struccusal appzoeck te the Gothic, which goes back to 
the nine-eenth century of Viollet-le-Duc and berond, in- 
deed back o th: 2adie:t significant analyses of Gothic in 
the eigh-eeath crtu-y. What is new about MarZ's book, 
which lergrly a-Ere- se: itself to the old structural issues, 
are his tsckmiquss. in particular his use of sectioral epoxy 
models o detemrin: the statics of a number cf critical 
French catred-z.s. («mong them Chartres, Bourges, and 
Beauvai ). Mar= wno is a professor of engineering, has 
extracted a nuribar of .mportant findings from Lis analy- 
ses, amengther thestwuctural advantages of Bourges over 
Chartres, tae e“£=er=y-of the sexpartite vault, and the non- 
functiorali y dbs (an old question resolved). Although 
Mark carefull, voids che old trap of structural Jetermin- 
ism, he & perhap 3nct careful enough. He tends tc attribute 
his own-twent-:et-centurv understanding of Gothic struc- 
ture to tae urchi ectsof ~he twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which isa «lub:cms proposition and in fact controverted by 
some of hi. own svideace (e.g., that the choir battressing 
of Bourges-was mong the most efficient designs >f the pe- 
riod, ye was atencored for a far less efficient design in 
the nave). And +e me e concentration on structure at the 


22 The period-under zeview saw a giant leap forward concerring another 
structuraltoy:c, the>-obwen- of Brunelleschi's cupola. Numerous scholars 
contributed ta thi:.. drarce, _ncluding Howard Saalman, Rowland Main- 
stone, Savafore 15 FascuaE, and Paolo Rossi (much of tke work ap- 
pearirg ir poorly cacula ed publications). The new interpreation of the 
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expense of all else tends automatically to give the impres- 
sion that the cathedrals were designed as monuments to 
rationalism and progress, which they surely were not. Yet, 
unquestionably, Mark's book represents a giant leap for- 
ward in our understanding of the cathedrals and is, as the 
JSAH reviewer observes, “indispensable” to their study.® 

The advances made by Mark towards a definitive un- 
derstanding of French Gothic structure are paralleled by 
the work of Walter C. Leedy, Jr. on the late Gothic of En- 
gland, in Fan Vaulting: A Study of Form, Technology, and 
Meaning (1981). In place of Mark's advanced techniques, 
however, the author works on the technically and visually 
extraordinary fan vaults with the traditional methods of 
archaeological and structural analysis, but as the title 
promises, his pioneering book is concerned with more than 
structural questions. Yet the main headway Leedy makes 
concerns structure, which in a manner typical of recent art 
history he studies not only in its three-dimensional form 
and statics but in its process of construction. This he viv- 
idly recreates, as he discovers revealing detail about meth- 
ods of stone cutting and jointing that are at the core of 
medieval building technique. 

In this way, Leedy’s research parallels not only Kimpel’s 
work in France, but that of another scholar, whose con- 
clusions, however, could not be more different. The re- 
search of the indefatigable John James on Chartres Cathe- 
dral, appearing in Chartres, les constructeurs (1979) and in 
other publications, combines technical detail of astonishing 
density with conclusions that are, to say the least, contro- 
versial: they have raised the hackles of fellow Gothicists 
almost universally. James, by training an architect, appears 
to have studied and analyzed virtually every stone at 
Chartres and many related monuments for particulars of 
cutting, jointing, geometry, and masons’ marks. In this in- 
finite detail he discovers individual technical styles (with 
nine such styles at Chartres); he assigns each style to one ° 
master mason (each given a picturesque name like Scarlet 
or Olive); and to each mason he assigns a huge team of 
workmen (about three hundred at Chartres). On the basis 
of the technical variations in masonry James reconstructs 
some forty — yes, forty —- separate campaigns for the con- 
struction of Chartres, each built by a random coming and 
going of the various teams, each team working for only a 
year at a time before leaving for other buildings or to do 
harvest work while the slow-drying medieval mortar cured, 
with other teams returning thereafter and with the input 
of fresh building funds. The bottom line is that Chartres, 
one of the most forceful and innovative buildings of all 
time, had no particular architect with any degree of tenure, 
but was designed and built by a random sequence of nine 
master masons, a procedure, moreover, that James insists 
is typical of the period of Chartres. Though most Gothicists 
stand in awe of James’s knowledge of technical detail, they 


cupola is technically and historiographically extremely complex, and for 
it I refer the reader to my review-article on H. Saalman, Filippo Brunel- 
leschi, The Cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, London, 1980, in SAH, xLu, 
1983, 292-97. 
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have, as one might expect, objected vociferously to his 
larger thesis, and on all counts. As the JSAH reviewer notes, 
mortar shrinkage (which would have necessitated inter- 
ruptions in building progress to allow for drying before 
continuing work) is now known not to have been a prob- 
lem at the time; the supply of funds at Chartres was “reg- 
ular and copious”; masons were not used or needed for 
harvest in a large town like Chartres; the varying profiles 
of stonework do not necessarily mean varying master ma- 
sons, but only the variation typical of medieval shops, re- 
flecting, among other things, the varying educational ex- 
perience of the shop members as apprentices; resident 
master masons with tenure are documented in the period 
at Canterbury, Amiens, and elsewhere. James's logistics 
seem highly improbable, especially from the perspective of 
the socio-economics known of the period: a few masons 
could and probably did move around, but not giant teams 
of three hundred — a vision by James that the reviewer 
characterizes as “a romantic view of a medieval itinerant 
knight-like chieftain of structural troops.” But most of all 
it is the anti-architectural drift of James’s argument, which 
concedes nothing to the “concept or significance of the 
building as a novel design of supreme greatness,” and which 
excludes any individual responsible for this greatness, that 
is difficult, indeed impossible to swallow (most critics would 
prefer to take poison). It has been suggested that there must 
be a way that leads from this critical position back to 
James's mass of detail and explains it convincingly. Most 
of this detail is found in “hidden” zones of the building, 
such as the triforium and stairwells; the visible, monu- 
mental detail of piers, colonnettes, capitals, and the like is 
famously uniform at Chartres. This absolute disparity be- 
tween the uniformity of monumental form and the diver- 
sity of hidden detail unavoidably suggests, to my mind, 
the existence of a controlling design and/or architect. hold- 
ing everything together in what, considering the numbers 
of campaigns and craftsmen involved, may have been a 
situation of great technical fluidity and diversity. Given the 
powerful tendency towards extensive design changes by 
successive architects of a building in the period, I would 
suggest that everything points to the presence of a pow- 
erful, enduring mind and will at Chartres, in sum a great 
anonymous master architect. But still we must give credit 
to James, who, even if eventually proven wrong about the 
relationship between the creative and constructional pro- 
cesses at Chartres, has made us look at the building freshly 
and with a new intensity. 

Nothing could be further removed from Chartres than 
vernacular architecture, a subject that, given the current 
art-historical climate and its strong egalitarian outlook, has 
not unexpectedly generated great interest (though most 
scholars grant it facile advocacy rather than serious re- 
search), Approaches to the vernacular reflect the diversity 
of architectural history, and range from the superficial at- 
traction to its often picturesque qualities, to straightfor- 
ward applications of traditional research methods, to more 
innovative methodologies appropriate to the glaring sin- 
gularities of this genre of building. It offers commonplace 
rather than monumental design; purist functionality in 


place af formalist splendor; low-budget rather than royally 
lavish construction; collective rather than individual cre- 
ation; embeddedness in the socio-economic matrix rather 
than ir dividualistic self-assertion; and glacial change in the 
mass df works rather than dynamic development in a 
closely spaced series of buildings. 

One of the first writers recently to draw our attention 
to vernacular architecture (which has to some degree fas- 
cinated architects since the sixteenth century) was the late 
Bernard Rudofsky, whose Architecture without Architects 
of 1965 was followed by his Prodigious Builders (1978). 
Rudof:ky could hardly be called a dispassionate student of 
his sutSect, and his approach, in fact, was moralizing rather 
than architectural.. He appeared to consider himself a re- 
born Jean-Jacques Rousseau, subtitling his second book 
“toward a natural history of architecture” and proceeding 
througnout it to describe industrial civilization and its ar- 
chitectare as decadent, in its place advocating the virtues 
of puré, innocent vernacular, while along the way making 
“gratuEous insults to the reader, who is presumed guilty 
simply because he finds himself within an industrial soci- 
ety.” Although the JSAH reviewer finds this architectural 
writer 2uilty of “relentless and sophomoric sardonicism,” 
Rudofsky nevertheless served to bring the vernacular to 
public attention (the first book accompanied an exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art), often in the form of re- 
markable photographs of fascinating structures. 

Other writers have published books filled with such pho- 
tograpLs without Rudofsky’s painful moralizing, simply out 
of love for the pictorial qualities of their photogenic sub- 
ject. Such books, whose texts contribute little in the way 
of sericus scholarship, would include Fernando Varanda's 
The Af of Building in Yemen (1986), and René Gardi’s In- 
digenozs African Architecture (1976). But at the same time 
a numter of scholars have worked their subjects with solid 
and sustained methodology, in books such as Anonymes 
Bauen =n Iran (1979) by Roland Rainer and The Coral 
Buildings of Suakin (1977) by Jean-Pierre Greenlaw, the 
latter a_detailed study of an exotic vernacular on the west 
shore œ the Red Sea. The most important of these books, 
however, is George Kubler’s Portuguese Plain Architec- 
ture: Between Spices and Diamonds (1975), in which the 
author urns his well-known methodological originality on 
the westernmost European vernacular to investigate pat- 
terns of taste, function, form, and meaning. Where Kubler 
develops his method by extension of traditional art- 
historical approaches, Henry Glassie attempts to employ a 
“new” enthropological method in Folk Housing in Middle 
Virginic, A Structural Analysis of Historic Artifacts (1976), 
which studies the simplification of a folk aesthetic away 
from ite elaborate European models, with results heavily 
dependent on masses of formulas and charts. Rightly or 
wrongly, the reviewer takes strong exception to this ap- 
proach, writing that the author “has relied heavily on rather 
heady tneory to rationalize his contentions. We may be- 
lieve that theories are strictly artificial hierarchies of 
thought Too often they tyrannize our perception of reality. 
Why is it so difficult to let reality stand in all its compli- 
cated ard contradictory essence?” 


An approach thet rore fully incorporates this “compli- 
cated and cortrecicto-y 2ssence” is that of cultural geog- 
raphy. Not reall, an independent methodology like se- 
miotics or strictralisn, for example, cultural geography 
pragmatically cor zines fe methods of sociology, ethnog- 
raphy, anthrapo_cey, gecgraphyv, economics, landscape de- 
sign, social, artaz, and architectural history, as well as 
other relevare discivlines. Directed at vernacular architec- 
ture, it is capabl= o? procucing such penetrating studies as 
Allen G. Noble: Weoc, Brick, and Stone: The North 
American Settlem=rt Lar-ds-ape (1987). As the reviewer ex- 
plains, the auchcrusee” vernacular architecture to delineate 
past settlement res Cardscapes in the cultural geography 
lexicon) and to expla’ heir development mostly by dif- 
fusion from Do#ts of o-igin (cultural hearths in the... 
lexicon}.” Ncble 2xamin2s how U.S. houses, for example, 
derive from rene 2 or English colonial houses, etc., estab- 
lishing indigencu= heartns from which radiate reflections 
throughout the leads-ape, which in this book is found to 
include virttall~ all cf Morth America. 

Although Nox 2s kock concentrates on rural phenom- 
ena (dealing na1ty wthhouses, farm outbuildings, fences, 
walls, and hedg=>:_, t= raaterial of such cultural geography 
can be of bmace, indeed, comprehensive scope typologi- 
cally. For or= o: zte Eaders of the discipline, J.B. Jackson, 
“landscape” was a “ger=ric reference to all things on the 
land that have >22n effected by the human presence,” and 
not merely ‘he prodtctof agriculture interrupted here and 
there by tracliticnal art fice,” in the older notion of land- 
scape. Jackson aznsef was an innovator who “long before 
the automobile rip Main Sireet, or the garage became 
accepted sulsjects . .. was exploring them.” Although his 
prominent ciscig-e Jehr I. Stilgoe prefers to concentrate 
on.rural phenomena, th-y are hardly restricted to the agrar- 
ian level. Stigoe’s Common Landscape in America (1986) 
is one of “the mast embitious studies of the American en- 
vironment,’ dealing vith transportation systems (over 
which local haec no control), with the community of rural 
institutions <re:l=ctins the urge for shared experience), and 
with places of ~wanafecture and their “ambivalent rela- 
tionship wih f= agramian populace.” In his analysis, fol- 
lowing Jackson's node, it is seen that “things count, but 
mainly as eonz:e-:e ~efrence points explored in order to 
measure th: inap act of deep-rooted ideas and values.” In a 
second bock, Metrepclitan Corridor; Railroads and the 
American Ecen: (196 , Stillgoe expands on the theme of 
transportaton n ar analysis of the landscape along the 
railroad right<x-way. Exploring the theme of the impact 
of the indtstrial dereopment on the American pastoral 
ideal, he concerizates >n how the railway was perceived, 
how it creaed “new varld of its own order,” finally cap- 
turing the ‘nettona imagination” only eventually to be- 
come “ruins ccrqaesedby other transportation forms,” and 
eventually a “areclkag=” similar to the wreckage it created 
earlier in tae rural Eandscape. 

The comera for strlistic development leads from ver- 
nacular archi-etur=  <echnology. The beauty of engi- 
neering structures — hose of Gustav Eiffel, for example 
— has often b> a okse-ved and extolled, but is their beauty 
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simply a specialized architectural phenomenon, or can it 
be more narrowly defined in terms of technology? In The 
Tower and the Bridge: The New Art of St-uctural Engi- 
neering (1986), David Billington addresses this problem of 
engineering aesthetics with a striking originality, although 
his approach is accompanied by methodological flaws. 
Seeking to reduce the problem to a simple set of criteria, 
the author first attempts to separate “structure” from “ar- 
chitecture.” The former would comprise large-scale objects 
with a single use, with forms designed to cortrol the forces 
of nature; whereas architecture would be linited to small- 
scale, multifunctional works, with forms intended to create 
spaces that house people. The problems witk this definition 
are obvious and manifold. Is not the Hagia Sophia a large- 
scale object with a single use, and do its forms not control 
natural forces? Is the Rialto Bridge all that Earge, and does 
it not have many uses and many spaces? [Is there not in 
fact a rich continuum and overlap between 3illington’s an- 
titheses? In any case, the author proceeds with his argu- 
ment, defining the “structural art” as embodying three 
characteristics: ‘the scientific satisfaction >f physical re- 
quirements; social serviceability and utility: and symbolic 
elegance and expressive power.” To me this sounds like the 
Vitruvian definition of architecture as “commodity, firm- 
ness and delight,” which the author appears to combine 
with a neo-Modernist functionalist ideal adapted to engi- 
neering when he emphasizes the derivation of “structural 
beauty from the efficiency of form createi by economic 
pressure.” Furthermore, as the JSAH reviewer points out, 
two of Billington’s examples entangle him ir contradiction, 
for the Forth Bridge is anything but pure efficiency (it was 
vastly overbuilt following the disastrous collapse of the 
earlier bridge on the site), and the Monadno=k Building was 
an overbuilt exercise in superannuated pure masonry tech- 
nology. Nevertheless, in all fairness, it must be admitted 
that such overstatements of the case and miscalculations 
of argument are characteristic and probakly inevitable in 
such pioneering studies, whose great service is to raise and 
explore an issue boldly, not to solve it defiritively, and this 
Billington has superbly accomplished for ar. important part 
of our built environment. His book also further demon- 
strates another point, and that is the problematic nature of 
all studies that seriously seek to resolve questions of aes- 
thetics and style. 


Urbanism 

Urbanism is at present among the mos: fertile and yet 
most challenging fields of architectural study. Its appeal is 
easy to grasp. We are interested in architectural context, 
and though every building has a context, an urbanistic sub- 
ject is itself pure context — and similarly the built envi- 
ronment. We are absorbed by process; a building is created 
by a process, but a city is an unending process itself. We 
are concerned with economic factors and cultural atmos- 
phere; the city has often been defined as en economic and 
cultural dynamo. We are concerned with cass struggle: the 
city is where this takes place most intensely. Great histor- 
ical buildings often stand empty of purpose and people; 
cities are filled with life (physically real, or recollected), 
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through which we may grasp patterns of historical use. 
But there is a different way of defining the city than as 
an embodiment of dynamic process and socio-economic 
and cultural forces. “A city,” to paraphrase Alberti, “is like 
a large house, and a house like a small city.” A city, in 
other words, is a work of architecture. It is architectonic 
and finite. It embodies “firmness, commodity, and delight.” 


Like houses, cities have walls, portals, foundations, cor- : 


ridors, rooms, and plumbing; they have structural, sculp- 
tural, and decorative beauty; they are used by interrelated 
groups of people for a mix of purposes. From this point of 
view, urbanistic study theoretically should involve essen- 
tially an expansion of the methodologies that we use for 
individual buildings or, to go another step, for individual 
architects (read “city planners”), and, analogously, for 
building types and styles. 

We can, in other words, approach the city from two op- 
posite poles, seeing it as all intangible context and process, 
or as a physical, structural, and visible entity. But we need 
not choose between the two; in fact, we should not, for 
both positions are equally valid. Ideally, we would com- 
bine both methods in a synthesis that would give us a mul- 
tidimensional grasp of the city. We would see it as a com- 
plicated building and understand it as a matrix of invisible 
forces, a solid, visible, living thing created and shaped by 
a gamut of complex processes. 

Such an ideal synthesis is not what we usually get in 
urbanistic publications. What we for the most part read 
are accounts of a building or building group with some 
nominal reference to urban factors, or, conversely, discus- 
sions of cities, squares, neighborhoods, streets as abstract 
patterns — discussions that literally never get off the 
ground, being confined to the two-dimensional schema of 
plans and maps. We even get urbanistic discussion without 
visual evidence at all, with complete attention fixed on the 
driving urban processes. 

The main cause of this disparity of approaches does not 
reside in any conceptual difficulty unique to cities. Rather, 
it stems from the ingrained practices of conventional ur- 
banism and architectural history, which traditionally have 
run on separate tracks. Whereas architectural history de- 
veloped from concerns with archaeology, engineering, vi- 
sual form, symbolic meaning, and other preoccupations 
with individual buildings, styles, and designers, urbanism 
has grown from and been dominated by the work of plan- 
ners concerned with establishing programmatic order in cit- 
ies, with problems of circulation, population densities, eco- 
nomic efficiency, use of public space and the like, but rarely 
with the actual buildings that collectively give three-di- 
mensional form to the desired patterns. They were and 
largely remain the province of the architect, educated in 
architecture schools divorced from urban planning insti- 
tutes. It is no secret that this dichotomy of interests is be- 
hind many of the more atrocious aspects of the modern 
city: functionally if not legally blind urban planners lay 
out hideous planning schemes, and contextually insensitive 
architects plant their monuments with scant thought to the 
urban surroundings and the economic and practical needs 
of the unfortunate city dweller. 


But this is not the place to lament the evils of the city 
(though the urbanistic literature is filled with such lam- 
entation). Nor are all its current realities lamentable, for 
in recent decades architects and planners alike have awak- 
ened the abuses alluded to above and in innumerable 
cases ave made conscientious, and occasionally inspired 
efforts to correct them. Analogous tendencies have also 
been manifest in the world of urbanistic scholarship. Books 
have eppeared that attempt with considerable success to 
study arban subjects with a fully synthetic approach. Such 
works. establish a model for others. But these are by no 
means the only publications of value. Unlike the urban 
dwelle who must suffer daily from the results of the schism 
between urbanistic and architectural interests, urbanistic 
schola-s and their readers (even when they themselves live 
in cities) can profit and take pleasure from every significant 
advance in urbanistic research, no matter how fragmen- 
tary, cne-sided, or specialized. This would include work 
that explores various methodologies directed at narrower 
subjects, for their insights ultimately may permit a deeper, 
more comprehensive view of urban history. Still other pub- 
licatiors, while neither synthesizing nor pioneering, estab- 
lish useful data, or provide useful surveys of already es- 
tablishzd ideas. 

It is rot surprising that of all cities, the Eternal City has 
genera-ed the greatest amount of urbanistic scholarship. 
What may surprise some, however, is that the most im- 
pressiv= recent book on Rome is not by an urban specialist, 
but by one of this century’s preeminent historians of art 
and architecture, Richard Krautheimer. The exceptional 
character of Rome: Profile of a City, 312-1308 (1981) in- 
volves mot merely its chronological range but its inter- 
weaving of art, architecture, planning, demographics, eco- 
nomics. politics, and Church history. Unlike studies that 
run such topics on parallel tracks, the book flows in an 
ever-vazied synthesis of themes and shifting perspectives, 
ranging from schematic views of population densities, cir- 
culatior patterns, and church siting, to concrete accounts 
of the several revivals of Constantinian building types, all 
the way to detailed, insightful discussion of frescoes, mo- 
saics, and papal tombs and the artistic currents that they 
represest. This multilevel, interdisciplinary material is an- 
imated >y the underlying subjects of late Roman history, 
the idez of Empire, the ambitions and struggles of the Pa- 
pacy, ard other dynamic historical factors. No novel meth- 
odologizs are offered, but instead a dazzling synthesis of 
well-established approaches that is itself novel. The book 
may be =aken as a model of synthetic urbanistic study, but 
to use tte model one must first master the extraordinary 
range o methods that Krautheimer appears to use so ef- 
fortlessL. (His ease is an illusion, of course, achieved with 
tremencous concentration and endurance, with the sheer 
knowlecge gained of the subject through a half-century of 
work or Roman architecture, and with the practice gained 
in multidimensional study and such publications as his Ghi- 
berti mcnograph.) 

Krautneimer breaks off his account with the Babylonian 
Captivity of the popes in 1308. Other books take up the 
later history of the city, not the least among them Kraut- 
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heimer’s own The Rome of Alexander VII of 1985, which 
focuses his s~ntnztc approach, now sharpened anc refined, 
on a subject wie=2 rarrower chronological scope is com- 
pensated by che i-mensely richer-material availab e for the 
seventeenth cert--y. Dther notable books on post-medie- 
val Rome heve terded to concentrate on the Renaissance. 
These incluce wr exceptional examples of the synthetic 
method, Paclo > xtoghesi's Rome of the Renaissanze (1974) 
— which is stro2£ on cultural and historical cortext and 
acute on ind-videal buildings — and Via Guilia: Ln'utopia 
urbanistica del "5c0 1974) by Luigi Salerno, Lugi Spez- 
zaferro, ant Maztireco [Tafuri, which explores the history 
of a major zinqeceato urbanistic scheme and the inter- 
related proj-cts ssuctured by the visionary new avenue. 
The latter beok presents a variety of methods, particularly 
in Tafuri's sectib 1, waich is characterized by the great orig- 





inality of insigni, response to style, and the unusual flair . 


characterist= cf “is work. The other major pos -antique 
period of resen: Zeman urbanistic study concerns the post- 
Napoleonic zit7.. Ehi: research, mainly the work of Italian 
scholars,” iedi:tIEd_n the exhibition catalogue, The Third 
Rome (1976, «cid and largely written by Spiro Kostof 
with consid-rav=-ne» insight into urbanistic questions of 
the ottocenf. 

On anciert, pagan Rome no new definitive overview has 
appeared, bit «era publications have explored:new ap- 
proaches to the =cpi:. The Roman port of Ostia, whose 
archaeology is val -stablished, has been freshly studied 
with regard to use ard function by Gustav Hermansen in 
Ostia: Aspe.ts >` Zoman City Life (1984). No approach to 
the subject Cou'< ze more different than that of Joseph Ry- 
kwert in Th. Ices of a Town: The Anthropology of Urban 
Form in Rome, dely and the Ancient World (1977). As a 
counter to tae :.tardard view of Roman planning as deter- 
mined by geometric ~ationality and functional eéficiency. 
Rykwert stresses me cole of irrationality, myth, and ritual 
in laying ou ci is= Ir his view, the ancients considered the 
city primari y < -antolic pattern established by sarveyors 
who were cues orBsts and whose orthogonality was 
embedded ia coniderations of divine mystery. With this 
stimulating Doe! wr approach the extreme of the dema- 
terialized view ci -th- city. dissolved beyond prcress and 
two-dimens-ona_ bsraction into pure symbol. 

Rome has bee. the most intensively studied o” ancient 
cities, but beth. te synthetic and exploratory moces of ur- 
banistic researchstav- been directed at numerous cther cen- 
ters and areas. È the ancient world, the city planning of 
Greece has vecr - urzeyed by Roland Martin in his new 
edition of Lurorisrce dars la Grèce antique (1580); that 
of the Etruccars ky -uisa Banti, The Etruscan Gities and 
Their Cultuze (_£71) and by Francesca Boitani et d., Etrus- 
can Cities (1977) enc that of the westernmost Roran prov- 
ince by Johr Vener in the most solid and best illustrated 
book of thi: gœ, The Towns of Roman Britai1 (1977). 
Individual tawns Lav been studied in depth, such as Delos 


23 See the discussica —ftheliterature by S. Kostof, “The Third Rome: The 
Polemics of Architect-ral History,” JSAH, xxx11, 1973, 239-5). 
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(Alexandre Papageorgiou-Venetas, Délos: Recherches ur- 
baine sur une ville antique, 1982) and the encient Persian 
capitol of Pasargadae (David Stronach, Pasargadae, 1980, 
combining basic archaeology and architectural history). 
Virtually no important post-antique city remains with- 
out extensive bibliography, and many have seen recipients 
of solid synthetic research in recent decades, exemplified 
by the following publications. Giovanni Fenelli’s Firenze, 
architettura e città (1976) offers a comprehensive visual 
documentation comprising thousands of plans, drawings, 
reconstructions, and photographs of everything pertaining 
to the physical history of the city from ite beginnings to 
the present, together with a volume of comprehensive his- 
torical discussion (this, however, is largely derivative and 
often superficial). Fanelli’s volumes are immensely useful, 
indeed indispensable for anyone working on Florentine 
topics, but regarding Italian subjects, Stephen Tobriner's 
book on a minor Baroque center, The Genesis of Noto 
(published 1982), is far more solid, original, and satisfying 
scholarship in its documentation of an earthquake’s dev- 
astation and the rebuilding thereafter. Moving further 
afield, Norma Evenson has produced two fine urbanistic 
studies, the much-praised Paris: A Century of Change, 
1878-1978 (1980), tracing the essentials of the city’s phys- 
ical development in relationship to social forces, and Two 
Brazilian Capitals: Architecture and Urbamism in Rio de 
Janeiro and Brasilia (1977), which holds Modernist plan- 
ning up to severe but fair critical scrutiny. Schinkel's Berlin 
(1974) by Hermann G. Pundt illuminates the effect of a 
single architect and planner on a city, and vice versa (as 
part of the some four hundred titles to date on Schinkel). 
In one of the rare successes of the “metropclis 1900” genre 
of book, New York 1900: Metropolitan Architecture and 
Urbanism 1890-1915 (1985), Robert A.M. Stern, Gregory 
Gilmartin, and John Massengale subject the city in its pre- 
modern era to methods of solid, traditional ert history, pro- 
ducing a strongly formalist text, with contextual and social 
realities much in the background. Its West Coast rival re- 
ceives more spirited and wide-ranging treatment by Reyner 
Banham in Los Angeles, the Architecture of Four Ecologies 
(1972), which, as the title promises, uses an ecological point 
of departure to gain an insightful, multidimensional read- 
ing of the most chaotic of cities. The more orderly, indeed 
stolid configuration of Chicago is treatec with well-or- 
dered, comprehensive style by the dean of Chicago studies, 
Carl W. Condit, in two volumes, Chicago 1910-29: Build- 
ing, Planning, and Urban Technology and Chicago, 1930- 
70 ..., which interweave socio-economic. technical, ur- 
banistic, and architectural factors (1975). Tre story of most 
cities necessarily involves destruction along with creation, 
and it is this mournful saga of Washington. that James M. 
Goode recreates in comprehensive detail in Capital Losses, 
A Cultural History of Washington's Destroyed Buildings 
(1981). A city physically preserved but nearly lost to our 
awareness was Imperial Delhi before Rober: Grant Irving's 
splendid book on the planning and building of the whole 
city in Indian Summer: Lutyens, Baker and Imperial Delhi 
(1983), a book evidently stimulated not only by the interest 
in urbanism but by the rising cult of Luzyens. But un- 
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questionably the most comprehensive, indeed monumental 
treatment of any city is the multivolume publication of the 
Vienna Ringstrasse, edited by the late Renate Wagner- 
Rieger and her followers, which in separate tomes defini- 
tively treats every possible aspect of the subject. The Teu- 
tonically awesome series devotes separate volumes to 
socio-economic background and planning, to the separate 
buildings, and even to the building materials and technol- 
ogy, setting an absolute standard for completeness, if not 
readability, doing for a vast urbanist project what Kubach 
and Von Winterfeld have done for the Cathedrals of Speyer 
and Bamberg. 

Among publications that pointedly explore and exploit 
narrower methodologies, one of the most remarkable is 
Système de l'architecture urbaine; Le quartier des Halles à 
Paris (1980) put together by a team headed by Francois 
Boudon and André Chastel. The book combines the meth- 
ods of the Annales with structuralist semiology tc chart 
precisely the topological development of a neighborhood. 
The JSAH reviewer writes: 


With a concern typical of the Annales school for slow 
massive change over time and for the ocean of data which 
constitutes the pattern of everyday life far removed from 
the great deeds of great men, the work focuses on the 
history of the street, the lot, and the anonymous indi- 
vidual house rather than on the monument... . 

as in the study of languages, one may deal only 
with the sound structure of a language (phonetics) to the 
exclusion of its meaning (semantics), it is possible to iso- 
late and study the relations between built and unbuilt 
surface, between site wall and opening, between the con- 
figuration and the size of the block's lots as they evolve 
through the years. 


The authors employ the structural, semiological study of 
language to distinguish separate strata, each functioning 
according to its own rules and to be studied with its own 
method. Thereby, “the book proposes a study of the woof 
and warp of the built fabric of the city, as an autonomous 
level of investigation” removed from questions of socio- 
economic and architectural concerns. But the study is by 
no means isolated from problems of the present, being in 
fact stimulated by the difficulties of planning and preser- 
vation that in recent decades resulted in such vital damage 
to the Les Halles district. This is urbanistic history ulti- 
mately directed towards the development of a viable theory 
for the preservation of cities.” 

A book that appears to take up the methodology cf Bou- 
don-Chastel and to combine it with the stress on symbolic 
topology of Rykwert's study of ancient city design is La 
Ville européenne: Formation et signification du quatriéme 
au onzième siècle (1983) by Enrico Guidoni. Here the au- 
thor offers an interpretation of how early medieval cities 
developed and worked symbolically, not only as a whole 
but with specific attention to the development of compo- 


2 Die Wiener Ringstrasse, Bild einer Epoche, die Erweiterung der inneren 
Stadt Wien unter Kaiser Franz Joseph, Vienna, 1969ff. 


nents lke neighborhoods or streets (but without Boudon- 
Chaste”s emphasis on the “block”). The reviewer notes that 
“although increasingly detailed pictures of particular cities 
can be drawn” from such studies, “the accumulating of these 
fragments is insufficient to disclose the distinctive character 
of urben culture.” Among other things, more work on in- 
dividuel buildings in relationship to their context is needed: 
“The fcrmal analysis of a building . . . will not reveal how 
that fo-m accommodates to, alters, and defines an urban 
context unless the analysis is inflected to address the city.” 
In othe words, for a more synthetic view, the approaches 
of Boudon-Chastel and Guidoni need expansion inward to- 
ward tae particular and outward towards the whole. 

Partizular attention has been directed at the social and 
economic aspects of the city. A package of studies edited 
by Phiîp Abrams and E. A. Wrigley, Towns in Societies: 
Essays in Economic History and Historical Sociology 
(1981), presents a variety of polemical views on various 
aspects of urban sociology by specialists of the discipline. 
As the zeviewer notes, “It’s all Annales” — Braudel, Som- 
bart, Veber, etc. — yet valuable for its hard data, as well 
as offeming a view of the state of socio-economic urbanistic 
study “in the Anglo-Saxon World.” The reader may find 
particu.arly useful the quadripartite model for towns pro- 
posed Ey Berthold Hoselitz, classified as “those which fos- 
ter cul ural change but inhibit economic growth, those 
which “oster economic growth but inhibit culture, those 
which stunt economic growth and cultural changes, and 
the rea plums, which will perform both ways.” Less hard- 
core scziological and more broadly social in approach in 
a manrer more familiar to most architectural historians are 
Social ?urpose in Architecture: Paris and London Com- 
pared, -760-1800 by Helen Rosenau (1973) and The Growth 
of Victorian London by Donald J. Olsen (1978), the latter 
a highl~ original urbanistic study emphasizing social rather 
than architectural construction, delving into and defending 
the Vicorian state of mind. Still closer to the methods of 
archite-tural historians is the approach in C.W. Chalklin's 
The Provincial Towns of Georgian England: A Study. of 
the Butding Process, 1740-1820 (1976), which uses leases, 
title dezds, court records, rate books, newspaper ads, and 
similar intractable sources to chart the growth of provincial 
urban centers of the period. 

Utopian schemes and various ideal planning concepts 
have atracted considerable attention, some of it descrip- 
tive and interpretative, much of it hostile and polemical. 
Of the =ormer variety one may look to, for example, Vil- 
lages & Vision (1978) by Gillian Darley, which surveys 
idealist-c village design in England from the eighteenth cen- 
tury ta the present, with a strong social orientation and 
discuss-on of such topics as the nature-artifice duality. Sim- 
ilarly, he grandiose schemes of modern visionaries are 
broadly analyzed by Robert Fishman in Urban Utopias in 
the 20ta Century: Ebenezer Howard, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Le Corousier (1978). The most “neutral” book, however, 


25 See N, Miller, “Urban Architectural Studies: Paris,” JSAH, xxx11, 1973, 
67-73, fo- other approaches. 


is the highly useful. “tozic An Hlustrated History 0.980) 
by lan Tedd and X_icheel Wheeler, which is valuaHle for 
its collection of illa -*at ors, and is accompanied by a text 
largely derived fscr Lew.s Mumford's still informative 
Story of Utopias. 

One of the mome-=olem=<a_ studies of utopian thenes is 
La città di marmo da A berti a Serlio (1981), in which 
Gaetana Cantone =2«.ducts a “scrutiny of Renaissance writ- 
ings regarding ccr=ervation. restoration, urban renewal 
and Utopia, from en-ensazed modern point of view.’ Ren- 
aissance writers arl plinrers were frustrated by the exis- 


- tence of complete r-edi-vel cities and the problem o: what 


to do with them toareze a more perfect urbanism, a topic 
related tc the moce=x. p-oHem of what to do with old build- 
ings. Cantone’s ao»mach s mild, however, compared with 
Manfredo Tafuri's =di-al-y Marxist Architecture ard Uto- 
pia: Design and Cexita isc Development (1980), whose un- 
derlying theme is f2 impossibility of utopia in a capitalist 
world. Tafuri, sersing: the reader strong dosages cf fash- 
ionable French-the#reical jargon, traces the Modernist 
“myth of redemption tarcugh design,” ending with -he up- 
beat conclusion tnat b cause Modernism is now thankfully 
finished, it shoud ze apparent to all that the only -oad to 
a basic improverent -n the architectural environment is 
through social rev.utor. A less apocalyptic, but 2qually 
pointed Marxist zigu e c f class-driven conflicts embedded 
in pseudo-utopiar .denle gy is offered by Raymond Wil- 
liams in The Cer-try aad the City (1978). The 500k is 
directed at the ices zacion of city and especially of country 
life in a body o: arologst literature allegedly intended to 
justify such injust&es as the exoloitation of the ruzal pop- 
ulation by big lenzawness in their bucolic estates; tne book 
also polemically seviews pro- and anti-city theories traced 
back to antiquity 

Of all moderr. stop.ar iceas, the one that was most suc- 
cessfully realized. and that even became an important 
building type, ve che cemetery — the urban, or often sub- 
urban, utopian: -sstizg place of the dead and sarine of 
mourning and r2m2mo>rence for the living. Unques-ionably 
the outstanding rerc architectural book on this subject is 


Richard Etlin's Tie Architecture of Death: The Transfor- 


mation of the (==a2te-y n cighteenth-Century Pars (1985). 
The study center= on.th= French rejection, just prir to the 
Revolution, of -t=trz di ional cemetery connected with ur- 
ban parishes ir “=vc~ cf burial in a landscape garden, a 
development irfuen: ec by socio-political currents as well 
as garden taste ‘Ein ately, as the reviewer notes, the book 
is about the war a “society feshions its physical world to 
support and sx zair it: most cherished convictions and 
deepest feeling:’ — wit2 such ideas about the dead and the 
afterlife being c=ctrel Eere — an approach influenced by 
Ariès and Fouca-t ir. its emphasis on the history >f mental 
attitudes, but fr_csletec. into architectural issues, with spe- 
cial emphasis or he spatial effects that are at the heart of 
the new cemef-, design. 

American urtanien — a subject pervaded by <he issues 
of utopianism arl is aemesis — has accumulated such a 
dense bibliograx —y = to warrant separate treatment. Many 
of its themes, bxweve:, parallel the non-American litera- 
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ture. With few exceptions, the American city is seen as a 
“problem” of one sort or another. Even a loosely structured 
celebration of the American scene such as Vincent Scully’s 
American Architecture and Urbanism (1972) is colored by 
anger at the innumerable ills of American cities and a call 
for a “new definition of architecture and urbarism in terms 
of human and social needs.” Far more ideologically pointed 
is M. Christine Boyer's Dreaming the Rational City: The 
Myth of American City Planning (1984), which masses an 
attack on American city planning in Marxist terms of cap- 
italist exploitation accompanied by Foucaultian themes of 
power-over-the-body. But far more effective.is Robert A. 
Caro’s The Power Broker: Robert Moses and the Fall of 
New York (1977), a massive inquiry into the workings of 
modern architectural patronage, documenting the enor- 
mous effects of a single powerful and determin=d individual 
on a city, some for the public good, but many bringing 
sheer urban and human disaster in their wake. Such exis- 
tential concerns do not trouble Carl Condit in his monu- 
mental study of the rail transportation system >f New York. 
In The Port of New York: A History of the Rail and Ter- 
minal System (1987), Condit turns his attention to the im- 
mensely complex topic of New York as a transportation 
hub (the book is about neither the Port Authcrity nor New 
York as a port city of waterborne commerce}, Focusing on 
the railroads, and in particular the terminal and switching 
facilities that expedite the flow of people and cargo through 
the tunnels, piers, and bridges linking the tri-state area, the 
two-volume book provides an “extraordinary description 
of railroad terminal operations and evocation of the won- 
ders of the Pennsylvania and Grand Central Stations.” It 
tells about “locomotives, skyscrapers, switching systems, 
track voltage, all the while demonstrating anderstanding 
of construction technology, architectural design, industrial 
engineering, and urban history.” It is, in other words, a 
model of interdisciplinary methodology. 

Where Condit teaches us to read a largely mvisible urban 
technology, Grady Clay shows us how to decipher the con- 
fusing visual and topographic diversity of the American 
urban scene. In Closeup: How to Read the American City 
(1974), the author provides an original analysis of the 
“structure” of the typical American city, in which it is seen 
that every big city is a small town at the core, all having 
“an epitome district, strips, sinks, beats, and stakes,” etc., 
aspects never revealed on most, maps. A related book is 
The American Small Town (1983) by the geographer John 
A. Jakle, which reveals how much more there is to the sub- 
ject than “Main Street.” Such publications. of course, re- 
flect the influence of Robert Venturi, one of whose famous 
dictums was “is not Main Street almost all right?” and 
whose second book, Learning from Las Vegas (1973), writ- 
ten in collaboration with Denise Scott Brcwn and Steven 
Izenour, analyzed Main Street as transformed into what 
had been the architectural nightmare of the architectural 
historian, the strip, in its most demonic incarnation in the 
Nevada desert. Inspired by current sociological concerns 


2% Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture, 102. 
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and by semiotics, as well as Pop Art, the authors’ primary 
interest in Las Vegas was in revindicating the “forgotten 
symbolism of architectural form” and in demonstrating how 
terribly effective the symbolism of the garish billboards, 
signs, architectural forms and settings of the Vegas casinos, 
hotels, gas stations, and stores are relative to their auto- 
mobilized audience, toward whom the entire urbanistic 
structure is oriented. Presented with complex photocol- 
lages, diagrams, maps, and charts (to my mind one of the 
most visually stunning architectural books of recent years) 
and in excited, often inspired rhetoric, the argument, al- 
though failing to convince everyone that “Amiens Cathe- 
dral is a billboard with a building behind it,” was instru- 
mental in reorienting architectural thinking about the 
character and value of strip development — Las Vegas being 
merely its most intense realization—and in establishing the 
importance of overt architectural symbolism in general. 
An equally ambitious and methodologically sophisti- 
cated study of American towns, seen in historic dimensions 
rather than through the ahistorical, polemicist eyes of a 
contemporary architect, is Cities of the American West: A 
History of Frontier Urban Planning by John W. Reps (1981). 
The author’s method — which is associated with the field 
of cultural geography, discussed in the previous section — 
centers on the systematic analysis of early topographic 
views and town plans, at the same time studying the car- 
tographers and artists in their role in the urban planning 
process. Thereby enormous insight is gained concerning the 
visual appearance and spatial organization of fragile cities 
whose original configuration has mostly been devastated 
by subsequent change. The JSAH reviewer suggests, how- 
ever, that Reps takes his material too readily at fac» value, 
ignoring both the subjective distortions inherent in city- 
scapes and the significance of those distortions, which might 
add significant information about the urban values of the 
period (an approach, incidentally, that has been applied 
not infrequently to Renaissance-Baroque city views). Such 
information might well tie in with the important study of 
the cultural responses to urbanism and industrialization in 
the period, Towards an Urban Vision: Ideas and Institu- 
tions in Nineteenth-Century America by Thomas Bender 
(1978). One intriguing such cultural response was to flee 
the city and its evils and to establish utopian communities, 
the theme of Dolores Hayden's Seven American Utopias, 
The Architecture of Communitarian Socialism (1980). This 
theme is, after all, ultimately one of the great American 
ideologies — America itself having been originally re- 
garded as an utopian paradise removed from the ills of Eu- 
rope, with many of its first settlements intended, though 
of course rarely realized, as utopias of sorts. The bock doc- 
uments polemically but in detail how each of its seven ex- 
periments worked, with much emphasis on an intense 
idealism as realized in group planning, an idealism we cer- 
tainly do not find in contemporary urbanistic practice. 
Utopianism is but one of the many themes discussed in a 
remarkable set of essays by a quartet of Italian urbanistic 
scholars, Giorgio Ciucci, Francesco Dal Co, Mario Mani- 
eri-Elia, and Manfredo Tafuri, in The American City: From 
the Civil War to the New Deal (1982). Here these authors 


offer highly imaginative and perceptive essays on Ameri- 
can irbanism seen from multiple points of view and through 
diverse methodologies that are impossible to categorize 
(though often Marxist in orientation) but enlightening to 
reac. Urbanists writing in this country wanting to widen 
their narrow focus might take courage from this book. 


Theery and Criticism 

A strange picture confronts us in the realm of recent 
books of architectural theory. It is a picture without a cen- 
ter. Despite the high interest in the subject manifest in nu- 
mercus editions of theoretical texts and their exegesis, and 
in ary number of books advocating new theoretical ap- 
proaches to architecture, to my knowledge not a single ma- 
jor work has appeared in the vast two decades that deals 
with a theoretical aspect of architectural history with the 
intel>ctual power, conviction, and resonance necessary to 
make a real dent in the field. It is not that some writers 
have failed to try, but there ar2 no successors to the Post- 
war Eneup that included Wittkower's Architectural Prin- 
ciples in the Age of Humanism (1949), Panofsky's Gothic 
Archzecture and Scholasticism (1951), Banham's Theory 
and Design in the First Machine Age (1960), or to less pe- 
riod-specific works like Kubler’s The Shape of Time (1962) 
and Venturi's Contradiction ard Complexity in Architec- 
ture (1966). 

In en important sense, a disjunction appears to have oc- 
currec in the area of writing on architectural theory. On 
the ore hand, there are those who toil at editing original 
texts and closely analyzing them, only to publish such 
dense_ humdrum, or convoluted accounts of the material 
as to preclude the thematic clarity and power typified by 
the earlier studies. On the other hand, aestheticians and 
other -esearchers occupy themselves with the exploration 
of nev theories about architecture and often present them 
with considerable verve, but neglect or grossly distort the 
historical dimension. Few appear to have evaded this trap, 
and nene have slipped it altogether, not even those who 
come close, like the authors of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
whose fragmented, often obscure argument requires en- 
ergeticinterpretation and synthesis by the reader, and cer- 
tainly not like the bombastic, wrongheaded Architecture 
and Morality. 

Nevertheless, a number of recent books on theory are 
highly useful, enlightening, and sometimes quite stimulat- 
ing, bcth those which deal with the history of theory and 
those which advocate new ones. To take up the former 
category first, the foundation of historical studies has been 
made more solid by a number of critical editions of im- 
portant texts, principally of the Renaissance period. A list 
would nclude Filarete Trattato di architettura, edited by 
Anna Maria Finoli and Liliana Grassi (1972), and Francesco 
di Giorgio Martini, Trattati di architettura, ingegneria, e 
arte miitare, edited by Corrado Maltease (1972), but nei- 
ther publication, unfortunately, includes a particularly use- 
ful discassion. A more solidly rounded book is Myra Nan 
Rosenfdd’s publication of the Avery Library manuscript, 
Serlio’s Sixth Book (1979), together with an English trans- 
lation and an insightful introduction to the text, which con- 
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cerns domestic consteucion and was of great imporzance 
for sixteenth-centur? architecture. Complementing tre Or- 
landi-Portoghei crical bi ingual edition of Alberti’s most 
important early R-rassunce treatises is now Leone Battista 
Alberti, De Re Fe®ficatcria, Index Verborum,” en ex- 
traordinazily omzE&, our-volume concordance by Hans- 
Karl Lücke. Eehind all tte Renaissance tracts stands, of 
course, Vitruvius «hose treatise is surveyed in all of its 
many additior.s by Luigi Vagnetti in 2000 anni di Viruvio 
(1980), a high-y w&l] p uElication, though again one with- 
out extensive anel~sis. ` 

If scholars of Bcaisarce theory have had too Lttle of 
interest to write ateut their carefully edited subjects, the 
opposite pertaps may be said of Johannes Dobai's multi- 
volume work, D e Eut:st=teratur des Klassizismus cnd der 
Romantik in Enga (1976, 1978). The publicationis awe- 
some in its de tai, ätt the completed volumes weighing in 
respectively at QZ, 156€ and 1593 pages, bringinz us up 
to the mid-nnet=e-th century. The achievement is at once 
indispensabl- fæ Those ©terested in the history oi British 
art and aestnet=>. ard unreadable except as a reference 
(which the vervese decision to publish in German only 
exacerbates “or mast bf its intended audience). Tae work 
is typical of the =mand cf “unlimited encyclopedism” that 
has come tc typi today's “definitive” study of a subject. 
Taking up -ouzE-~ where Dobai leaves off and working 
both sides i the Engisk Channel, Nikolaus Pevsrer deliv- 
ers what his tite Some A-chitectural Writers of the Nine- 
teenth Cenzury, promises (1973). The book is a -ypically 
Pevsnerian_ pexrstatng, and eminently readable account 
of astutely sele ced critical writings of the period, and it 
may serve :0 ec:inc the earlier survey of modern theory 
in Peter Collins” Changing Ideals of Modern Arcuitecture. 
Analogousy O=plemnenting Dobai’s work for eighteenth- 
century Franc= are Nelfgang Herrmann's The Theory of 
Claude Pervau'f:_975)_ which solidly but narrow-y focuses 
on theory solzt=c from cultural context; and the two books 
by Joseph RyL wert, 01 Adam's House in Parad-se (1974), 
which conzerre-2e hene of the Vitruvian “prim tive hut,” 
and The Erst #Dd-rrs: The Architects of the cighteenth 
Century (2987) = rine of information about Fremch theory 
of the Puraut auzie line, the historicism of Escher von 
Erlach, the “Cl-nes” designs of Le Lorrain, the Pantheon, 
Lodoli, and ctrer top.cs that had been studied separately 
by scholars r he previous decades. Rykwert's writing, 
however, is »f=n escceric, obscure, and curiously organ- 
ized, so tnatrarch depends on the reader’s willingness to 
slog throagh th2 t=xt and deal with the poorly produced 
illustrative me<erizl. A significant aid to the -eader here 
and in eerlie s-eas cf theory is Dora Wiebenson’s Archi- 
tectural Thec rand Fractice from Alberti to Lecoux (1985). 
This welL-ille stated kar dbook surveys 211 text, and while 
it does net reci=ce -ulus von Schlosser's Die Kuastliteratur, 
it renders tte sabectf far more accessible. As the JSAH re- 
viewer rote- ~ovever, the book's division of -he material 
be:ween-pre_20 ‘Vitravian” texts and more “zomprehen- 


27 A new Engl&E —andaton of Alberti by Joseph Rykwer is soon sched- 
uled for pablicaScn. 
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sive” post-1600 writings is problematic, for whoever wrote 
more comprehensively about architecture than Alberti or 
Francesco di Giorgio? 

Books that deal successfully with theoretical phenomena 
in a historical way are, as has been seen, quite rare, but 
perhaps still rarer are those which take an original ap- 
proach to historical theories. Two diverse publications il- 
lustrate the attempts that scholars have recently made in 
this direction. In a book written under the 2ditorship of 
Alexander Tzonis, Systèmes conceptuels de Varchitecture 
en France de 1650 à 1800 (1977), an effort is nade “to un- 
derstand architecture by means of a systematic, method- 
ological approach,” an “architecturology” as & were, which 
according to the reviewer is “unusual in th2 field of the 
history of architecture — which, attentive to the multiple 
resonances of its own discourse, regards methodology as 
a constraint.” The main thesis of the book -s that French 
architectural texts contain hidden “conceptua_ systems” that 
serve as “decision models” for builders faced with real 
choices. This idea, which is influenced by the works of Fou- 
cault and Kuhn, draws criticism from the reviewer on the 
grounds that “although architecture may originate from de- 
cision systems, it cannot be reduced to then, even if one 
temporarily sets aside the buildings themselves.” Objecting 
to the theory's reductionism, he notes that “a choice .. . 
implies different objects, but does not supply them.” No 
such French reductionism afflicts the often “silly and can- 
tankerous” but stimulating attempt by Bruno Zevi to re- 
solve the confusion plaguing the modern architect who faces 
a void of viable architectural theory, including, I suppose, 
what Tzonis would call “decision systems.” To fill this void, 
Zevi's The Modern Language of Architecture (1981) at- 
tempts to lay bare the unwritten principl2s that underlie 
modern design. These principles — including concepts such 
as asymmetry, three-dimensionality, cantilevering, space- 
in-time, and the like — do not really add up to a compre- 
hensive or convincing program, yet such a provocative ap- 
proach may serve as a point of departure for reconstructing 
a truly viable “Modernist” theory of architecture. 

Tzonis and Zevi move us away from basic historical 
scholarship toward the realm of ahistorizally pure archi- 
tectural theory. Here, far removed from the entangled con- 
tingencies of historical inquiry, a number of wide-ranging, 
sometimes clear and bold theories have been formulated 
concerning the nature of architecture, its meaning, its cre- 
ative processes, and, in particular, its perception. Most of 
these theoretical approaches originate in disciplines outside 
the circle of traditional architectural methodologies, and at 
once reflect the strength of those disciples and the diffi- 
culties in interdisciplinary speculation. (With the qualified 
exception of semiotics, none are directly applicable to his- 
torical research, yet all offer insights that have potential 
for its development. 

In recent decades the linguistic discipline of semiology 
(or semiotics) has been embraced by numerous members 
of the historical disciplines as a potent new means of access 
to veiled or hidden levels of meaning in their subject matter, 
a grafting operation that has not been without the meth- 
odological difficulties that are inherent .n interdisciplinary 
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transfers. Even in its pure form, semiology is extremely 
varied; when it is transferred to such areas as the visual 
arts, things become complicated indeed, with results that 
may offend both purist s2miologists and art historians alike, 
and with an accompanying methodological confusion and 
entanglement that make it difficult for non- (though cer- 
tainly not anti-) semiolozists like myself to grasp precisely 
what it is that semiology has to offer our field. Yet it is 
possible, and pertinent to this essay, to try to sort out some 
of the issues involved in architectural semiology. 
Something of the poter:tial of semiology for architectural 
history can be gleaned from Gulru Encipoglu’s review of a 
revealing and varied colection of semiotic studies edited 
by Geoffrey Broadbent, Richart Bunt, and Charles Jencks, 
Signs, Symbols and Architecture (1981). Encipoglu writes: 


The central aim of semiology is to study sign systems 
instituted by society within given contexts, in order to 
understand the cultural:y codified conventions on which 
the process of signification is based. Therefore, a semi- 
otic framework has to situate architecture within a pro- 
cess of signification, revealing the coded nature of de- 
notation and connotation which are based on cultural 
conventions, rather thar consisting of transparent mean- 
ings dependent on psychological factors of perception. 


This distinction, of course, would seem to parallel closely 
the distinction made by Panofsky a half-century ago be- 
tween pre-iconographic and iconographic levels of mean- 
ing, between knowing the meaning of a smile, and to use 
Panofsky's famous example, of a man lifting his hat as a 
culturally determined convention.” Panofsky, who was 
concerned with traditional, representational styles, limited 
the analysis of symbols, however, to identifiable, overt im- 
ages in art; its composition and abstract form (as opposed 
to the identifiable “forms” o: which Panofsky often speaks) 
did not enter the iconographic method. Semiotics is far 
more comprehensive, propcsing that virtually any aspect 
of what we see can have symbolic significance, down to 
the most abstract formalist evel. Obviously this is critical 
to architecture, which is in so many basic respects abstract, 
and it clearly opens the way toward a wider, deeper study 
of architectural significatior along lines of analysis that 
have not infrequently been explored (for example, by Pan- 
ofsky himself almost unwittingly in Gothic Architecture 
and Scholasticism, or by Wiftkower in Architectural Prin- 
ciples in the Age of Humanism), but without semiology’s 
theoretical basis and without the clarifying impetus that 
such a basis gives. 

Such research, however, can take three paths. In the first, 
semiology is simply applied in pure form to architecture; 
this basically is what classic semiologists do (even when 
they call themselves architectural historians). In the other 
two paths, which surely are more interesting for us as art 
historians, semiology is fused with architectural histery. 
The semiological extension of the symbolical subject may 
be grafted, for example, onto the Panofskian method, which 
retains methodological hegemony; or alternatively, the en- 
tire apparatus of semiology can be transplanted in some 


complex manner into the historical discipline (or vice versa). 

Although the Panofskian extension would obviously 
seern to offer the more unproblematic mode of synthesis, 
it would appear that the more massive transfer of semiol- 
ogy has been more popular, possibly because it became chic 
just as Panofskianism went into decline, discouraging ex- 
pansion of the latter while encouraging anything that might 
be termed “semiotic.” The problems implicit in this favored 
approach are important ones, however, and perhaps may 
be scmewhat clarified by returning to our comparison be- 
tween the methodologies of Panofsky and semiology. It is 
ofter forgotten that Panofsky proposed his distinctions 
maindy in order to clarify art-historical techniques and give 
them. a sound philosophical footing, never intending to 
codify a rigid methodology that would aggressively intrude 
on ar:-historical discourse or sunder the unity of the work 
of art. Semiologically-based art historians would appear to 
intend quite the opposite, seeing in art mainly its cultural 
sign-language but little of its three-dimensional creativity 
and, furthermore, reducing that language to a set of codes 
embecded in a complex system derived from linguistic study 
and fcreign to the work of art. Moreover, semiology tends 
towards ahistoricity, concerning itself primarily not with 
a sequence of artistic events set in a historically unique ma- 
trix, bat rather with the symbolic dimension of such events 
as the embodiment of an ultimately ahistorical process of 
signification; it may concern the temporal dimension, in 
other words, but not really the chronological one, which 
is the Lasis of historical discourse. 

It wil be objected that no concept, methodology, or ter- 
minolozy with which we study art and architecture is iden- 
tical w:th the work itself or the historical concreteness of 
the context; all are themselves culturally conditioned con- 
structs that deal with an abstraction of the work of art. 
The question is not this admitted abstraction, but rather 
the deg-ee of abstraction and reduction by which we dis- 
tance ourselves from the work of art in dealing with it; and, 
perhaps even more important, the question is one of the 
orientat-on and primary intent of the researcher — the work 
of art or the methodology itself, the world of art or some 
aspect ol its context. Panofsky (whose iconographic method 
was criticized in its day for its seeming reductionism) was 
rather articulate about such issues, writing that “we have 
to distinguish between the three strata of subject matter or 
meaning (the iconological being the third) . . . .” only 
“when w2 wish to express ourselves very strictly (which is 
of course not always necessary in our normal talk or writ- 
ing, where the general context throws light on the meaning 
of our words).” He added that “we must bear in mind that 
the neatly differentiated categories, which . . . seem to in- 
dicate three independent spheres of meaning, refer in real- 
ity to aspects of one phenomenon, namely, the work of art 
as a who.e. So that, in actual work, the methods of ap- 
proach wħich here appear as three unrelated operations of 
research merge with each other into one organic and in- 
divisible process.” Panofsky’s orientation, in other words, 


28 E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1962, 3. 
29 Ibid., 16f. 


was (at least in thearz” alvays the work of art itself, which 
he sought to undars anc ir: its deepest, widest context, cided 
by “documenzs vezr-g witness of . . . political, poezical, 
religious, phi!osop1<al, and social tendencies,” as well as 
by the synthetic inct:S0r. a. the “iconological” level.® The 
ultimate orientation azch: teztural semiology, in conérast, 
is essentially socio cg xa: a Encipoglu writes, “. . . asemi- 
otic framewcrk was sucies how architectural signs op- 
erate within specif c in excs is ultimately a sociology . . .” 
Although the purac = o this sociology is the “understand- 
ing [of] the mezher==ne of architectural significatior,” it is 
important te enpt= «ze that. depending on the rigor with 
which the senciobstal approach is applied, it wil! be to 
some consicerab=-=g-ee-di-ficult to get back from its re- 
sults to the archEec-ure iself. 

Such theretia@ =el-at= eside, in the final analysis the 
value of semioloz= => architectural history depends on the 
skill and seasziv.t avi h which the method is used. As with 
the Panofskian methed or with Richard Krautkeimer’s 
method of medæ~al irmitectural iconography, it is pos- 
sible to warkw#L .aktley and probity, or to beat the sub- 
ject over the necc wita methodology used in a mechanical, 
uninspired, endtitsen_itive way. Such semiological-practice 
can vary widel~ 2r ir the hands of the same author, as 
is evident ir twe book: ty a prominent advoca of ar- 
chitecturel seratric ., uan Fablo Bonta. The JSAH re- 
viewer of Eon.e= Arci itecture and Its Interpretation: A 
Study of =xvres=72 Systems ia Architecture (1982) finds it 
unfortunately -c ze “an unsuccessful attempt to stuff the 
complexizies œ -eaterparary architecture into 2 semiotic 
straitjacket of sa, >seudo-signals, indexes, end inten- 
tional indexes <Snsecuently, we find the Palazzo del Te 
and the Uf-izi cocsile-ed in the same breath as a parking 
lot and a vile =f recks. . . .” The book proposes, in the 
reviewer's wocc= “z simplistic interpretation of modern ar- 
chitecture and =morstrates the limits of ‘metalinguistic’ 
analysis appl-e1 -o déciplines outside of language itself.” 
Bonta’s other ad earlier) book, An Anatomy of Archi- 
tectural Intero =at ors: A Semiotic Review of the Criticism 
of Mies van =: Rohe's Barcelona Pavilion (1576), to the 
contrary, is a»g'arded vy its reviewer who claims rather 
overenthsias~.alzy that “this is easily the mos: important 
book on arcatectera. interpretation to be published in the 
last ten y2ars [Ta my mind, this has more to do with the 
book ifsef tnax aay bias of the two reviewers ) To under- 
stand Bonate è «pproach in his study of the Bercelona Pa- 
vilion, one mast emphasize an important distinction be- 
tween. a Perof kān reading of symbolsm and a 
semiological e, nemely that the latter tends fo emphasize 
not merely vrat forms mean, but how they come to their 
meaning: ir. tthe words, the process of signif cation itself, 
seen boch varcicall~ (from object to meaning) and hori- 
zontaly (berez meznings) — an emphasis that is typical 
of curent e=orica research in general. It i. this process 
that 5 at = heurt of Bonta’s work, which I would agree 
is on? af #= nest promising books reviewed using a se- 
miolog:ca_ >~ sem.ologically inspired method, in this case 
in ar insigHiial and imaginative, though stil problematic 
way. Ir ttet>cdk Bonta seeks to establish the mechanism 
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and sequence, that is, the process by which the interpre- 
tations, or perceived meanings, of a building change. In a 
sense this amounts to the old concern with the critical re- 
ception of a work of art, but as inspired by semiology, 
applied with a higher magnitude of rigor and with far 
greater concern for the connections between che varying 
significations themselves. Bonta reconstructs the following 
sequence of critical reactions to the Barcelona Pavilion:™ 
blindness; precanonic interpretations; officia. interpreta- 
tions; canonic interpretations; class identification, i.e., style 
classification; canonic interpretations multip.ied and so- 
cialized; the above grammatized to oblivion analysis of 
analysis (what Bonta himself is doing?); and reinterpreta- 
tion according to new preoccupations. 

In itself this sequence provides a fascinatinz, instructive 
lesson in the theme of critical reception and the way that 
we in general receive, perceive, and alter the meaning of 
works of architecture. Bonta would go further, however, 
seeing the series as having an internal dialectical logic that 
gives it a dynamic inevitability, which woul make it uni- 
versally applicable to the reception of all works of archi- 
tecture. The author's leap from a particula: and singular 
case to a general theory forces and overextends the evi- 
dence, as the reviewer notes. Can we really imagine that, 
for example, Chartres Cathedral, Bramante’s Tempietto, or 
the Paris Opera took the same series of cr-tical modes as 
the Barcelona Pavilion, or that the significazions of the lat- 
ter were not influenced by historical singularities involving 
the fate of the International Style and other factors? Ulti- 
mately such difficulties are rooted in the ahistoricitv of the 
semiological outlook, which in its concentration on the 
process of signification neglects the fact that the process . 
itself may be severely conditioned by chamging historical 
factors — that signification may itself be a radically his- 
toricist phenomenon and not something that can easily be 
reduced to radical simplification or a set of rules. Although, 
to be sure, there is considerable variation within semiology 
itself regarding this question — as Necipoglu points out, 
between Continental Saussurian theorist: who “treat sig- 
nification as an autonomous area” and -he Anglo-Saxon 
Piercean school that “treats it in a particular context, as 
signs in action . . . continuing the tradizion of empirical 
pragmatism” — ultimately all semiology is distinguished to 
some degree by the ahistorical bias of lirguistic and struc- 
turalist theory and social science, and it 5 the gap that this 
bias creates between semiotic methods and historical ap- 
proaches that future researchers will have to bridge if they 
wish truly to integrate semiology with history — let alone 
to get back to the work of art and architecture as a totality. 
It goes without saying that all of this is rot argued in order 
to devalue semiology or its manifest potential for under- 
standing architecture in penetrating and exciting ways — 
only that those ways remain problematic for the architec- 
tural historian primarily concerned with the wholeness of 
architecture and the concreteness of history. 


30 Ibid., 16. 


31 The summary of the reviewer, Charles Jencks. 
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Semiology seems rather historical in outlook, however, 
in comparison with another innovative area of research, 
that of architectural psychology. The field has grown so 
extensively since the 1960s that, as I was surprised to dis- 
cover, there exists even an Architectural Psychology News- 
letter, which in one issue, for example, lists 133 current 
research papers and thirty-four books. Like psychology it- 
self, the new field is multibranched in a manner difficult 
to categorize, but with much work on such topics as the 
minimal dimensions of a space perceived as “comfortable” 
and the history of such statistics, or the manner in which 
we distinguish figure-ground relationships in architecture, 
or experience urban settings. Architectural historians will 
probably be most interested in studies of perceptual psy- 
chology, an area in which two books stand out. In The 
Dynamics of Architectural Form (1980), Rudolf Arnheim 
extends the approach of his classic Art and Visual Percep- 
tion to architecture, with predictable results. Although the 
discourse occasionally blurs into formalism, it centers on 
such psychological topics as the creation and perception of 
“space,” why buildings look vertical or horizontal, open 
or closed, sturdy or unsettled, the disparity between in- 
terior and exterior and how buildings come to be “known” 
through the aggregate of visual encounters. In an argument 
that is the antithesis of semiology, Arnheim puts inherent 
symbolism above cultural symbolism, insisting that “suc- 
cessful architecture rarely limits symbolism to arbitrary 
conventions, but rather seeks to ally it with features of more 
basic, spontaneous expression,” a controversial claim that 
the reviewer connects with Arnheim’s earlier statement that 
“the more an artistic experience depends on knowledge, the 
less direct is it likely to be” (to my mind an anti-Panofskian 
tautology). Arnheim's antihistoricist bias is shared by a 
book with a complementary theme, Body, Memory, and 
Architecture (1979) by Kent C. Bloomer, Charles W. 
Moore, and Robert J. Yudell. Here the subject is not visual 
but haptic perception, its key idea being that architecture 
is experienced through all the body's senses, not merely 
through the eyes. The argument is strongly anthropo- 
morphic, stressing, for example, that we project our body 
image of our heart into our need that a building or a city 
have a hearth or a center; or that the way we perceive a 
building’s having a face and a rear, or top and bottom is 
- connected to our bodily perceptions. The JSAH reviewer. 
notes the author's neglect of the role of architectural tra- 
ditions in these phenomena — the concept of column as a 
body, Vitruvian man, Palladio’s comparison of the hcuse 
to a body (with “noble” and “ugly” parts), etc., and con- 
trasts the book to Christian Norberg-Schulz's Existence, 
Space, and Architecture, which locates the coordinate di- 
rectional system in the cultural rather than psychological 
realm; it is also put in the context of the stress on “em- 
pathy” and the discussion of the “pathetic fallacy” (the pro- 
jection of bodily states and feelings into inanimate things) 
by Geoffrey Scott. But it is of course unfair to expect that 
a psychologist (any more than a semiologist) should also 
be a historian; on their own terms these books offer much 
in the way of penetrating or suggestive insight that archi- 
tectural historians might do well to take into account in 


the r own research. 

The same is true of another nonhistorical book, The Aes- 
thetics of Architecture (1981) by the philosopher Roger 
Scruton, who may be said to take the high road toward 
arctitecture, following the line of neo-Kantian aesthetics. 
The reviewer writes, 


The attempt to establish some common understanding 
of the experience of architecture has seen excursions into 
Gestalt and Freudian psychology, existential philosophy, 
Marxist social theory, and semiotics and related attempts 
to generalize from the study of languages. None have 
succeeded, and one of the merits of Scruton's treatment 
is Lis lucid analysis of the failures. Another, and greater, 
is his final placing of architectural judgement in the realm 
of moral decision. . . . [Scruton] argues that aesthetic 
judgement, the aesthetic sense, is devoted to finding, and 
creating that order and meaning in the world which 
makes possible self-realization. 


Initially this may seem a distant theme from the entangled 
issues of architectural history. But although Scruton’s ar- 
gumen: is directed at present realities, the creation of ar- 
chitectare has always centered on choosing between alter- 
natives (the point addressed by Tzonis), and it is possible 
to see now Scruton’s point of view might be used in the 
analysis of such decisions, to give them a philosophical res- 
onance, locating them in the dimension of moral values. 
This is especially the case since the author's vision, al- 
though ahistorical, is not placed in a vacuum, but stresses 
the concrete, personal, and social experience of architecture 
through his penetrating analysis of innumerable historical 
examples embodying crucial aesthetic problems. 

Books like Scruton’s might also be helpful in sorting out 
some of the confusion that reigns in contemporary archi- 
tectural criticism, a chaotic scene laid bare by The Critical 
Edge: Ccntroversy in Recent American Architecture, con- 
ceived ard edited by Tod Marder (1986). Based on the anal- 
ysis of the various critiques received by twelve prominent 
recent buildings, Marder's findings prompt the reviewer's 
remark trat “not since ancient builders gathered to discuss 
plans for the Tower of Babel has there been such a lack of 
consensus in discussions of architecture.” Even worse, there 
is also the corruption revealed in a courageous essay, in- 
cluded in the book, by Martin Filler “on the incestuous 
relationsh-ps between publishing and real estate interests 
and between critics and the design community that limit 
the ability to be really critical” — in other words, there is 
not merely. confusion, but blunted, self-serving confusion 
in current criticism. What disturbs Marder most deeply in 
all this is rot the lack of consensus but the lack of objec- 
tivity — not an absolute mirage-like “objectivity,” but a 
good-faith, informed effort toward it. It is argued that part 
of the reascn for this situation is that the majority of critics 
are, in Marder’s words, “architects who prefer the role of 
critic to that of practitioner” without having the appro- 
priate scholarly historical background and tools for the job. 
I would sugzest that this dreary situation is not accidental, 
but results from a double vacuum, created by the virtual 
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abandonment df ecive zritici sm by most leading architec- 
tural historians arc Ly she ccllapse of Modernist do-trine, 
which had prcvi@ia Citica. consensus about a relatively 
homogeneous ard=ctural scene. Critics should acquire 
scholarship, Marce apaears to advocate, and put what the 
reviewer calls “tins —es-ed| principles of scholarly hisorical 
writing” into crit I practice — principles such as careful 
description, sftirgî al available evidence and secandary 
literature, strppins of hidden agendas, and clear >resen- 
tation of impartial realized conclusions. But to my mind 
this would gam lEt=ground, for as the reviewer poimts out, 
good criticisra has b Łe partisan, and the rules for schol- 
arship do not hep nuch here, especially given the extreme 
pluralism of currer architecture and its laissez-fa re the- 
oretical atmespree Mor ds I believe that books such as 
Bonta’s Barceloratravdion or the pioneering analys-s of the 
nature of architzctera criticism by Wayne Attoe, Archi- 
tecture and ie —-£iccl Imagination (1980), can dd much 
more than chrify =nd improve critical techniques. As im- 
portant as ttat s he vested interests and favoritsm, the 
collusion, thr lust ter critical influence, the fragmenced taste 
and ideas, ard o:ber centrifugal forces will continueto reign 
in architectural c-_-ic&m. 

Moreover it 52t it all obvious to me that ‘ ‘objectivity” 
can be usec to charecterize the world of pure Historical 
scholarship itsd£ Ag architec-ural historians, we like to 
believe that we ace uatarnished by the sin of critizal judg- 
ment in our wok especially when it concerns = distant 
past free frem temecessity of our advocacy of ne work 
over another. Prt all buildings that are written avout are 
in the past, ever he ones completed yesterday; the dist- 
ancing is orly cre-of degree. What architectural Hstorians 
of pre-Mod-rnS=.ar- free of is not the critical atti ude, but 
rather the emit =n ‘hat I believe affects many Historians 
of Modernsm (eeta.nly every one that I know, or know 

of), which i: toat-r, o shape, to affect somehow tre course 
of current acch:te cural development with their wrting (and 
justly so). Jo 3== person believes him or herseE capable 
of affecting th- =atcome of the High Renaissance; but the 
idea of affectiag. anrd not merely reflecting on, aistory is 
the hidden or ac-=so-hiddzen agenda of many a N odernist. 
In a sense one n gt even say that it is what d=fines the 
true Mode-nis: = qpposed to the “detached” historian of 
the relativ-ly cecent past. a figure perhaps as rare as the 
unicorn), whc : not but be deeply caught up n current 
architectu-al -ertreversy (which is so intertw-ned with 
Modernist hic), so deeply that it affects all scholarly 
output — 2vert ccncerning the nineteenth or eighteenth 
century, o7 ere the Renaissance, where perhaps a pow- 
erful revis-on* tory out of one’s main field m ght affect 
current arhite—urel thought (as witness Venturi’s Com- 
plexity and Cer--aziction). Non-Modernists, of course, are 
also affecf2d >~ present arckitectural issues, bu- for them 
it all works inr=rerze: the contemporary issues cften affect 
their integpre:aon. of historical events, but they do not 
reinterpre pasf =veats-in order to affect current cnes (Witt- 
kower was to-Aly sarprised, for example, by the effect that 
his Archi.ecti & Frinciples had in architectural circles). 
Such divegex:=, 0 my mind, form the great distinction 
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between most Modernists and non-Modernists — not the 
degree of historical distance from the subject. For the true 
Modernist with a capital “M,” there is never a distance. 

Yet non-Modernists, as already mentioned, are afflicted 
by the belief that they do not exercise critical judgment in 
their writing. But they inevitably do single out certain ar- 
chitects, buildings, and styles as having exceptional im- 
portance, even if this is indicated only by the degree of 
attention they devote to a subject. Because this selectivity 
is exercised mostly unthinkingly, it lacks the clarity and 
conviction that might attend a greater consciousness of the 
critical process; and because critical reaction to architecture 
is suppressed, our visual, emotional, and verbal response 
to the subject is dampened. No one has perceived this sit- 
uation more clearly or described it more frankly than James 
Ackerman, who writes in a review of a monumental pos- 
itivistic book: 


[The author] evidently believes firmly that it is improper 
for a historian of architecture to attempt evaluation of 
the works he studies, or to reveal a personal response 
such as pleasure or boredom in recording his experience 
of a building. I find that this makes the description of 
architectural form rather dull — and to no purpose, since 
this kind of positivism, which is characteristic of almost 
all writing in our field, does not in the end avoid eval- 
uation, it merely makes it unconscious; the buildings that 
are most innovative and influential inevitably emerge as 
being of greater value. . . . I'd argue, however, that it 
isn't novelty or the number of later imitations that makes 
these or any other buildings important, but the fact that 
they are good or great works, and we ought to be dis- 
cussing the criteria that justify this judgment.” 


In other words, willingly or not, we are all in the same 
boat with the critics and not mere practitioners of a myth- 
ical Kunstwissenschaft. 


Marvin Trachtenberg's publications include books on Giot- 
to's Campanile (1971) and the Statue of Liberty (1976), and 
he is co-author with Isabelle Hyman of the survey, Archi- 
tecture From Prehistory to Postmodernism (1986). He is 
currently working on Brunelleschi, on problems of trecento 
urbanism, and on a monograph on the Palazzo Vecchio 
[Institute of Fine Arts, 1 East 78th Street, NY, NY 10021]. 


32 Ackerman (as in n. 6), 74. 


Observations on Illustrated 
Byzantine Psalters 


John Lowdex 


A recent study of the “aristocratic” Psalter in 3yzantium makes possibie a re- 
assessment of the role of this type of book and -he way we study it. A series of 
separate inquiries into questions of date, size, cnd function, the combined text 
known as the New Testament/Psalter, the relationship of text and miniatures in 
Paris.gr.139, and terminology suggest that the “aristocratic” Psalters cannot be 
satisfactorily understood in isolation from other illustrated or unillustrated Psal- 
ters. A working list of eighty-four illustrated Byzantine Psalters is provided as a 


basis for further research. 


Among illustrated Psalters are numbered some of the most 
famous Byzantine manuscripts, yet there are also many 
others that are scarcely known. The publication in 1984 of 
Anthony Cutler's The Aristocratic Psalters in Byzantium 
was therefore a welcome event.! His book takes the form 
of a corpus and presents evidence on more than fifty il- 
luminated Byzantine Psalters of “aristocratic” type, from 
the tenth to the fourteenth centuries. With the help of his 
413 illustrations, it is now possible, perhaps for the first 
time, to begin to form a view of the entire tradition, or 
traditions, of Psalter illustration in Byzantium. Within the 
limited scope of this study, I will examine the material from 
various points of view in order to give an idea of some of 
the questions about Psalters that can now profitably be 
asked, and perhaps answered.” 

It should first be noted that the fifty-eight Psalters of 
Cutler's catalogue must be reduced to fifty-four, since nos. 
1, 17, 27, and 28 are leaves of known manuscripts that 
appear elsewhere in the numbering.’ These fifty-four man- 
uscripts are divided by Cutler, forty-seven in the main part 
of the catalogue, and seven in a supplement of related but 
disparate books.‘ They will all be considered together here. 


Questions of Date 

If we arrange the Psalters in Cutler's corpus by date (Fig. 
1, column 1), a striking anomaly becomes apparent. On 
goa first at those manuscripts which are precisely dated, 
we Seem to see a highly productive period for illustrated 
Psalters between the 1070s and the 1120s. But when we 
include the undated examples (Fig. 1, column 2), by far the 
largest number of manuscripts — twenty — are found to 
be attributed to the second half of the twelfth century, a 


1 This paper is based on a review seminar that I gave at the Courtauld 
Institute in November, 1984. 

2 Cutler, 7, promises a second volume to take up these and other questions. 
3 No. 1 (Athens, Benaki Mus.) is a leaf of no. 51 (Washington, Dumbarton 
Oaks 3); no. 17 (Baltimore, Walters W.530b) is a leaf of No. 15 (Athos, 
Vatopedi 761); no. 27 (Leningrad, GPB gr.269) comprises four leaves of 
no, 46 (Sinai gr.38); no. 28 (Leningrad, GPB gr.274) is a leaf of no. 25 


perioc completely lacking dated examples. This observa- 
tion -aises some questions of method, as well as 
interp-etation. 

Of the fifty-four Psalters, fifty-three appear in these col- 
umns în Fig. 1; the exception is Athos Simopetra 35, which 
was destroyed in 1891 and about which very little is known. 
The diagram is arranged by half-centuries, which is con- 
ventional, but certainly somewhat arbitrary. Some of the 
manuszripts could be attributed more happily to ca. 1100,5 
or to ce. 1300,° than to the adjacent periods, and this should 
be borre in mind. (The attributions are listed in Appendix 
2; a few differ from Cutler's suggestions.) Thus, when the 
discrepancy between dated and attributed books becomes 
appareat, we need to ask first whether the attributions are 
mistaken. Should we redistribuze the undated books to 
conforn better to the patterns suggested by those that are 
dated? This would be misguided: it would make it neces- 
sary to ignore the art-historical and paleographical evi- 
dence, which, especially for thos2 books attributed to the 
late twelfth century, appears cogent, thanks to the recent 
work o- Annemarie Weyl Carr and others.” Rather than 
disputirz the attributions, an alternative is to look more 
closely at the evidence of the dated examples. Do they oc- 
cur in a pattern that is not random and that distorts the 
evidence? 

Only one of the fifty-four bocks is dated by a scribal 
colophon (Oxford, Christ Church W.gr.61, of 1391). All 
the othe-s may be dated on the basis of their Easter Tables, 
that is to say tables of calculations drawn up to indicate 
the date >f Easter over a number of years (see Fig. 2). These 
tables vary in providing dates for between fourteen and 
seventy--hree years,’ and between those two extremes no 


(Jerusalem. Taphou 51). 

4 As explamed by Cutler, 9, 99. 

5 E.g., the “ormer Berlin 3807. 

$ E.g., Vat palat.gr.381. 

7 Carr, 39-- 2, with extensive bibliography. 

8 Sinai gr. (tables for 1122-35); Vat.gr.342 (tables for 1087-1159). 
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Date i “aristocratic” Psalters Other Illustrated Psalters 


{=A} 


Dated HSS Totali Dated MSS 























2 
| 
llth cent. 
1/2 1 
2/2 1077* 184% 1087* 1088* 8 
i 1078* 
21054 1305* 1108* 1122* 10 
20 
2 1241/2 
274 3 
5 
1396 2 
15th cent. 
Totals 53 





* indicates that MS is dated by Faster Tables 
sches simopetra 35 not included 


1 Psalters arranged by cate 


two manuscriv:s cover the same span of years. This strongly 
suggests that che tables were drawn up ad hoc in each case, 
and supports:te assumption that the first year in the table 
may be taker so reser to the first Easter following (or per- 
haps immedictely preceding) the making of the book. All 
the tables follew a similar scheme (Fig. 2), usually in a 
highly abbreviied ferm. They provide the years of the 
world (anaus-rennai). tax cycle (indiction), solar and lunar 
cycles; and thexdates-ef Passover (nomikon pascha), Easter 
(christianorr peschw), and the start of the abstinence from 
meat (wpeknea two weeks before Lent). Hence the tables 
date the mana-cript ta which they are found. 

How did these tables come to be included? And why 
were they pooular in this group of Psalters between 1077 
and 1122, onkyappearing in one other case in 1274?° Treat- 
ing the ten manuscripts with Easter Tables together,” we 
find that ther nave little in common apart from this one 
feature. Wita resmeet to textual content, for example, 
Vat.gr.342 has a marginal commentary from Hesychius, 
and Dumbarton Cale 3 adds the New Testament to the 
Psalter. Im terras of iconography, an unusual depiction of 















° Easter Tabies ac.asiorallg occur in other types of manuseripts, as well 
as Psalters: e.g.. “at.ge3%5, Vat.gr.1865, Vat.ottob.gr.414, Athos, Pan- 
tel.31 (last two ilestrated in Lake, 11, pls. 205-06; vir, pl. 492). 

D In chrene:ogiea’ ordez, they are Vienna theol.gr.336, Dumbarton Oaks 
3, Vat.gr.342, Aetos Vetemedi 761, BL Add.36928, Cambridge Harvard 
Coll. Lib.3, Goel Bieroce 18. Athos Gregoriou 157, Sinai gr.44, Sinai gr.61. 
H Cutler. fig. 288 

2 Ibid., igs. 69 7a. 


1059* 1066 1075* 
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Other Dated Psalters 


Total of 
A+B 


(without illustration) 


Total 


856-97 897 


961* 966* 976 984 994 


1011 1014* 1025 1049 
1055 1070 1080* 





1101* 1116 1120 1131 1143 
1153 1177 1185 1193 


1231* 
1291 


1301 1303 1304 1319 1336 
1344 1346 





1404 1419 





30 


David within a quatrefoil is found in Vat.gr.342" and seems 
to be reflected in Vatopedi 761 and more closely in BL Add. 
36928, but only in these three of the manuscripts with Easter 
Tables.” The presence of Easter Tables does not, then, im- 
ply a textual or iconographic subgroup of Psalters, and no 
particular evidence of use or patronage seems to set them 
apart. To carry our analysis further, we need a broader 
inquiry. Fortunately, there is plenty of additional scope in 
other Byzantine Psalters, both those with illustrations 
which are thought for various reasons to be “non-aristo- 
cratic,” and Psalters without illustration. Indeed, for the 
period up to the fifteenth century, the illuminated books 
represent only ten to fifteen percent of all surviving Psal- 
ters." In order not to be swamped by the numbers of un- 
illustrated books, they are restricted here to those which 
are explicitly dated.“ The evidence is set out in columns 3- 
4, and 6-7 of Fig. 1. 

The total number of manuscripts in these columns is not 
large (thirty and thirty-four mss), so it is notable that they 
are more widely distributed in terms of date than the “aris- 
tocratic” Psalters. In particular, the striking preponderance 


13 Any precise figure is illusory, but we can compare the total in Fig. 1 
for illustrated Psalters (eighty-four) with those listed by Rahlfs. If we in- 
clude only pre-15th century manuscripts, not forgetting those with catena 
or commentary, the ratio of illustrated Psalters to the total is: 81:587, or 
13.8%. It can be assumed, | believe, that illustrated manuscripts have 
stood a better chance of survival. 


14 As listed by Rahlfs, Lake, and I. Spatharakis, Corpus of Dated Ilu- 
minated Greek Manuscripts to the Year 1453, Leiden, 1981. 
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2 Easter Table, Milan Ambros. F.12 sup., fol. 
5r, reproduced actual size (photo: Bibl. Ambrosiana) 


in the second half of the twelfth century is not found in 
these books. On the other hand, the conspicuous gap in 
the evidence from the period before the mid-tenth century 
now disappears. In looking at the illustrated manuscripts, 
we again find a dated group in the second half of the elev- 
enth century, with three out of the four books containing 
Easter Tables. There is also a much earlier illustrated Psal- 
ter with Easter Tables (Oxford, Bodl.Auct.D.4.1 of 951), 
and two later books dated by colophons (Sinai gr.2123 of 
1241-42, and Laur.5.17 of 1403). Turning to the dated 


15 On Sinai gr.2123, see n. 51 below. The illustration in BL Harley 5535, 
dated 1284, consists of a single leaf showing the Rebuke and Penitence of 
David in two registers on fol. 67v (cf. BL Add.36928, Cutler, fig. 175). 
It was taken from a Psalter considerably taller than the present manu- 
script’s 11.3cm, and was heavily trimmed for inclusion. It appears to date 
from the second half of the 12th century. See recent bibliography in E. 
Gamillscheg and D. Harflinger, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 
800-1600, 1, pt. A, Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Grossbritanniens, Ver- 


ILA 


Psalters without illustration, the distribution appears more 
even. We also find that Easter Tables are not restricted to 
illustrated manuscripts, and are found in three of the earlier 
books (Milan Ambros.F.12 sup., Fig. 2, and B.106 sup. of 
961 and 966; and Vat.gr.619 of 1014), as well as three later 
examples (Marc.App.I,32 of 1080, Laur.5.30 of 1101, and 
Vind.th.gr.159 of 1231). 

The key manuscript in this context is Auct.D,4.1, which 
contains the earliest surviving Easter Tables. It also has a 
full-page frontispiece, now in very poor condition, which 


zeichnis der Kopisten, Vienna, 1981, no. 17. 1 am grateful to Hugo 
Buchthal, who drew my attention to this manuscript. The illustrations 
added to Vat.gr.1210 may be datable to 1447; see R. Nelson, The Icon- 
ography of Preface and Miniature in the Byzantine Gospel Book, New 
York, 1981, 51, n. 111; also see G. Galavaris, The Illustration of the Pref- 
aces in Byzantine Gospels, Vienna, 1979, 103, where a 14th-century date 
for the miniatures is proposed. 


46 Hutter, 1, 27-28; m1, 324-25 (cat. no. 1/18). 


shows a standis 2 David, who holds a scroll with an excerpt 
from Ps.44:7 {Thy name O God is for ever ard ever”).!7 
At present the Easter Tables on folio 34v cover only the 
years 951-56, but the following four folios are lost, and 
it can be assurmed thet calculations for subsequent years 
occupied at leas: a part of those leaves. Auct.D.4.1 is a 
remarkably fel and belky Psalter. On 321 foliosit contains 
not only theFsakns.ard Odes with a catena (a commentary 
drawn frem various authors), but numerous prefaces of 
different types. This explains why Ps. 1, even after the 
manuscript’s cesses. dees not begin until folio 39 {originally 
more thar eighty pages into the book). The prefatory ma- 
terial inclucies several pages of lists, calculations, for ex- 
ample, of the ength ef a man’s shadow according to the 
month and heer (fol. 29v), and even an entire carpet page 
(fol. 250), whieh merely states in a decorative way that the 
book contains +e one hundred and fifty Psalms and four- 
teen Odes with_ommentary.' There are a number of pray- 
ers anë poems. which reveal among other things that the 
scribe was a certain Anthimos, who calls himself “callig- 
rapher.” The miniature of David faces the start of a pref- 
ace of Hesycaus, rather than Ps. 1, and this suggests a 
miscalculation «af some sort. 

Within the <onte»t of all the prefatory material in 
Auct.0.4.1, it is possible to suggest an explanation for the 
presenze of Easter Tables: they were included to make the 
book as full and usesul as possible. In this context, it is 
probably sigriicant tkat all three early Psalters with Easter 
Tables but witÈcut miniatures are also, like the Auct. man- 
uscript, catena boeks. In them the text of the Psalms and 
Odes was netenough_ and a vast body of commentary was 
also required 

The Auct. manuscript suggests how Easter Tables might 
have first fourc their way into a Psalter. Once included, 
there was aiw..ys the possibility that they would be trans- 
mitted along »'th other elements of the textual content. 
But in view a what has been said, it is striking that the 
Tables are fewnd for the most part in illustrated manu- 
scripts. only ee of which have commentaries. About eigh- 
teen percent x che illustrated Psalters have the Tables, as 
against only cre perzent of Psalters without illustration. 
This strongly implies that the reasons for their inclusion 
were both vise al as well as practical. The Tables provided 
the opporturi-y for a decorative layout, intended like the 
miniatures te impres: as well as to instruct. This suppo- 
sition supported even by some of the manuscripts with- 
out illustration, such as Ambros.F.12 sup. of 951 (Fig. 2), 
where the Ta ss wer given a lavish and conspicuous dec- 


Y Ibid. 1, fig. I 
16 Ibid., 1, 27. 

9 Ibid.. 1, fg. D 
2 [bid., 1, 27 pe 
2! For ofherex 
pl. 402 Vat gr. 









‘es, see Lake, ui pl. 212 (Ambros.B.106 sup.), and vi, 
% 
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oration of gold.” 

Questions of date are thus more complex than consid- 
eration of the “aristocratic” Psalters alone would suggest. 
What appears at first as a remarkably irregular distribution 
becomes less exaggerated as further Psalters are considered. 
The dated examples still occur in a pattern that conflicts 
with the overall one, but this is found to be due to the 
distorting effect of the inclusion of Easter Tables. The num- 
ber of dated examples in any period cannot, therefore, be 
taken as a guide to the relative number of illustrated Psal- 
ters produced at that time, or of illuminated books in gen- 
eral.” Nor can the “aristocratic” examples be properly 
understood if considered in isolation from other types of 
Psalter. 


Questions of Size and Function 

Another way of grouping Psalters is on the basis of their 
dimensions. This exercise sounds unpromising at first since 
all the manuscripts have suffered variable amounts of trim- 
ming by binders, which has certainly reduced their size and 
confused the evidence. Nevertheless, when the manuscripts 
are set out in order of height (Fig. 4, column A), a clear 
pattern emerges. 

The distribution of heights between the smallest Psalter 
at 9cm and the largest at 40cm is most uneven (dimensions 
are to the nearest cm). Forty-eight of the fifty-three man- 
uscripts are less than 24cm tall (the measurements of Athos 
Simopetra 35 are not known). That is to say, about ninety 
percent of these Psalters are of modest to small, or very 
small, dimensions. The scattering of heights does not sug- 
gest that any one particular size was considered ideal, nor 
that parchment was utilized in standard formats.” The ex- 
ceptional manuscripts, the remaining ten percent, are enor- 
mously bigger than the rest. In ascending order of size, they 
are Christ Church W.gr.61 (28cm), Topkapi gr.13 and 
Vat.palat.gr.381 (both 34cm), Paris.gr.139 (36cm), and 
Marc.gr.17 (40cm). (As a point of reference the Art Bulletin 
is 29cm tall.) 

At present I can see no single cogent explanation for the 
large size of Christ Church W.gr.61, but the dimensions of 
the others appear to have a reason. Paris.gr.139 and 
Marc.gr.17 are the largest “aristocratic” Psalters. Both are 
catena manuscripts with a highly complex and decorative 
layout of the text, but this alone cannot have dictated their 
large size, for small Psalters with catena were also made.” 
The explanation probably lies in the circumstances of their 
patronage. The Marciana Psalter is conspicuously associ- 
ated by its frontispiece portrait with Emperor Basil I,” 


22 The Lakes believed, on the contrary, that the Easter Tables did not 
distort the evidence; see Lake, x, xv. 


3 The subject was discussed recently by R. Nelson, “The Size of the Sheet 
in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts,” Abstracts of Papers, Byzantine 
Studies Conference, 1x, Duke University, Durham, NC, 1983, 23. 


2 E.g., Athens EBE 7, which is 17.4cm tall. 
25 Cutler, fig. 412. 
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3 Comparison of the illustrated Psalters (A) with the pre-15th-century manuscripts of Vatopedi (B), arranged by height 


whereas Paris.gr.139 has been linked with Emperor Con- 
stantine VII, albeit indirectly.* The dimensions of these 
books thus confirm what a study of the miniatures and 
calligraphy suggests, namely that these are Psalters con- 
sciously made to be grand and exceptional. 

Since the miniatures of the Palatina Psalter are based on 
those of Paris.gr.139, its large size was presumably dictated 
by a desire to reproduce its model closely. But the situation 
is complicated, for the roughly contemporary Sinai gr.38, 
which also copies the miniatures of Paris gr.139, is only 
18.5cm tall.” The two cases must then be considered to- 
gether. In one it was decided to make an unusually large 
book because of the size of the model, whereas in the other 
it was decided to make a Psalter of averagely small size 
despite the large dimensions of the model. Neither decision 
was necessarily an easy one to take, for large size requires 
large sheets of parchment, and these seem to have been 
rarely used in the Palaeologan period, while small size 
meant scaling down the complex and detailed miniatures 
to only about a third of their original area.” 

In Topkapi gr.13 there are no full-page miniatures, so it 


2 H. Buchthal, “The Exaltation of David,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xxxvii, 1974, 330-33. 


27 On these two manuscripts as copies of Paris.gr.139, see H. Belting, “Zum 
Palatina-Psalter des 13. Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch der Oesterreichischen 
Byzantinistik, xx1, 1972, 17-38; and K. Weitzmann, “Eine Pariser-Psalter- 
Kopie des 13. Jahrhunderts auf dem Sinai,” Jahrbuch der Oesterrei- 
chischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, v1, 1957, 125-43. 


28 E.g., the largest of the fourteen luxury manuscripts catalogued by 
Buchthal and Belting (Athos, Stavronikita 27) is 31.8cm tall. 


is unlikely that the dimensions were dictated by pictorial 
considerations. But the Topkapi book seems to have been 
made as a companion volume to three other Old Testament 
manuscripts: Athens EBE 44, Oxford, Bodl.Auct.E.2.16, 
and New College 44.° All three are more than 30cm tall. 
On the basis of size alone, it is therefore likely that one of 
those three books was made first and predetermined the 
unusually large size of the Topkapi Psalter. 

The evidence of size can now be compared with that from 
the other illustrated Psalters (Fig. 3, column B). Twenty- 
four of those twenty-nine books are less than 24cm tall 
(83%). The five exceptions are Athos Stavronikita 46, Ber- 
lin Kupferst.78.A.9, Bodl.Canon.gr.6, Vat.gr.752, and 
Vat.gr.1927. The two Vatican manuscripts, both now 33cm 
tall, are known to lie outside the mainstream of Psalter 
decoration. Both are manuscripts with marginal commen- 
tary and unique picture cycles, seemingly invented for these 
particular books. Their large size might then be consid- 
ered consistent with their unusual status. Bodl. Canon.gr.62 
(31.8cm tall) is a direct descendant of Vat.gr.752.¥ 

The Stawronikita Psalter is specia! in a different way, for 


2° E.g., the miniature of David between Wisdom and Prophecy in 
Paris.gr.139 is 25.4 x 23.4cm, but only 15 x 11cm in Leningrad, GPB gr.269 
(fragment of Sinai.gr.38). 

3° | have argued this in detail in [Mluminated Prophet Books, a Study of 
Byzantine Manuscripts of the Major and Minor Prophets, University Park, 
PA, forthcoming. 


3 E. De Waid, Vaticanus Graecus 1927, Vaticanus Graecus 752, Prince- 
ton, 1941, 1°42. 


3 I. Hutter, “Oxforder Marginalien,” Jahrbuch der Oesterreichischen By- 
zantinistik, xx1x, 1980, 331-43; and Hutter, in, no. 76. 


it was written eatireiy in gold.» Buchthal and Felting de- 
scribe it as a la-ge manuscript (although in fact it is only 
25.5cm tall), wzitten in unusually large characters.* Yet it 
would be a mistake to conclude that luxury of materials 
necessasily impes large size, for there are two other Pa- 
laeologan Psalters frem the same workshop, also written 
entirely in gold (Paris.gr.21, and Paris.suppl.gr 260), and 
both are withoct miniatures and of smaller size (22.5cm 
and 11.8cm tal respectively).* 

The fourth cx tsize Psalter is the Hamilton Psaker in Ber- 
lin, with marg:nal illustration. It is now 27cm tal, but has 
been heavily t-mmed. Whether it should be considered a 
Byzantine mamascript at all is a moot point, for Christine 
Havice's recer* study has highlighted the hybric nature of 
the book, whic has a bilingual Greek and Latir text, first 
one and then ta» other havirg priority.* Latin Psaiters come 
in all sizes, so perhaps even the dimensions of the Hamilton 
manuscript emchasize how it was produced beyond the 
frontiers of Byzentium, although still under its overwhelm- 
ing visual dominance. This hypothesis can be tested against 
the evidence of he three other fourteenth-centur~ marginal 
Psalters made cutsicie the Byzantine Empire, but remaining 
close picterial to a Greek model. The Serbian Psalter in 
Munick is 28cm tall: the Bulgarian Tomić Psalter in Mos- 
cow is 29.5cm call;* and the Russian Psalter of 1397 from 
Kiev, now in _2ningrad, is the tallest at 30cm.* The situ- 
ation is thus urequivocal: all the Byzantine marzinal Psal- 
ters are less than 24cm tali; their relatives are all signifi- 
cantly larger. 

So far it has teen assumed that a height of less -han 24cm 
is modest or small ter a Byzantine manuscript, and since 
this is an impestani point it ought to be substan iated. For 
comparative pa rposes I have therefore added te the table 
in Fig. 4 (and e. Fig. 3) the evidence of the manuscripts of 
Vatopedì, from the Eustratiades and Arcadios catalogue.” 
All manuscripts attributed to the fifteenth century or later 
have been igncred. which leaves 501 manuscripts out of 
the total of 1,546 te be included in the table. Certainly the 
Vatopedi library cannot be considered a representative 
sample of Byza-tins manuscripts, any more thar any other 
library, but since the numbers and types of booz involved 
are relatively Erge. I believe the chances of achieving a 
seriousiy misleading result are correspondingly small. 

The heightsect the Vatopedi manuscripts range “rom 10cm 
to 42cra. Two of the five smallest books are Psalters (Va- 
topedi.761 arc cod.1231), and the cataloguers noted that 


3 Buchthal and S-Jting, 13-15, 107-09, pls. 49-55. 

% Ibia., 14. 

% Ibid., 13-15, 152-15, gls. 56-64. 

® C. Hawice, “Tae Mazzinal Miniatures in the Hamilton >salter (Kup- 


ferstichkabinett (E A. Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, xxv, 1984, 79- 
142, esp. 85-88. 


$ H, Belting. ed. Der Serbische Fsalter. Faksimile-Ausgabe des cod. Slav. 
4 der Bayerischea Staatsbibliothek in München, Wiesbadez, 1978. 

38M. Ščepkina ssd I Dujéev, Bolgarskaja Miniatura XI® veka. Issle- 
dovanie Psaltyr? Samics, Moscow, 1963. 
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a magnifying glass was required to read the latter.” More 
than ninety percent of the manuscripts fall between mea- 
surements of 16cm and 36cm, but of the total only some 
forty-one percent are less than 24cm tall. The resulting scat- 
ter of heights is suggested graphically in Fig. 3. The evi- 
dence from Figs. 3 and 4 is unambiguous: most Psalters 
were small in comparison with the majority of Byzantine 
manuscripts. And the largest Psalters, Paris.gr.139 and 
Marc.gr.17, are exceptionally large by any standards. 

We must now ask why most Byzantine Psalters were de- 
liberately made rather small. In a study of diminutive By- 
zantine manuscripts, defined as those less than 12cm tall, 
Carr has shown the preponderance of Psalters in this cat- 
egory.” Indeed, before the mid-eleventh century, all sur- 
viving diminutive manuscripts are Psalters. With the very 
smallest books, it is reasonable to deduce that their size 
was influenced by their expected use: they were small so 
that they could easily be carried about. There was probably 
also an element of curiosity value in a book only some 
10cm tall. The users for whom portability was an impor- 
tant consideration might have been travelers: high-ranking 
ecclesiastics, for example, bishops visiting their dioceses 
(although they should have known the Psalter by heart);* 
or pious laymen, perhaps provincial governors, generals, 
or civil servants on embassies. But equally, they might have 
been people who had no intention of traveling long dis- 
tances, but who merely wanted to carry the Psalter about 
with them, perhaps from room to room, or from house to 
church. They could certainly have been women, for whom 
a small portable manuscript might have been thought more 
convenient, even more appropriate. 

But how small is small? Given the way the manuscripts 
are scattered by height, when do the extra centimeters take 
a book out of this category? Or is size an elastic concept, 
like that familiar today in the “pocket” dictionary? Perhaps 
considerations other than intended use played a part in de- 
ciding the size of each Psalter. This can be seen to have 
happened in the unusually large Psalters. Did it happen 
with the smaller books as well? Can we make any deduc- 
tions about the way the marginal Psalters were intended 
to be used, given that their size does not distinguish them 
from other types of Byzantine Psalter? 

One alternative approach to the question of size is to 
consider the books from the viewpoint of public expecta- 
tion. Were Byzantine Psalters perhaps small because they 
always had been, in the way that telephone directories now 


3° G. Vzdornov, Issledovanie o Kievskoi Psaltiri, Moscow, 1978. 


40 S, Eustratiades and Arcadios, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in 
the Library of the Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos. Cambridge, MA, 
1924. 


41 Ibid., 206. 


4 A. Carr, “Diminutive Byzantine Manuscripts,” Codices Manuscripti, 
iv, 1980, 135, 149-61. 


43 E.g., Canon II of the Second Council of Nicaea (787), transl. in Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, xiv, The Seven Ecumenical 
Councils, repr. Grand Rapids, 1974, 556. 
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are always large? Unfortunately, there are no uncial Psal- 
ters from the East to tell us about the early period directly.“ 
The next best source is provided by the earliest minuscule 
manuscripts. If we take all the Psalters listed by Alfred 
Rahlfs and attributed to the period up to the turn of the 
ninth to tenth century, excluding those definitely made in 
Latin monasteries in the West (such as St. Gall), the heights 
range between 10cm and 20cm,* with one exception, Sinai 
gr.37, a Psalter in parallel columns of Greek and Arabic, 
24cm tall. Perhaps, then, what started out as a convenient 
size suggested by function became fixed by tradition at an 
early date. Probably the intended function of most Psalters 
changed little over the centuries. Of course small size would 
have been convenient at any date, but the “self-conscious” 
Psalters are those at the extremes of size, and in particular 
the large manuscripts. To a Byzantine, their dimensions 


44 The uncial Greek Psalters, Verona Bibl.Cap.I, and Zurich, Stadt- 
bibl.C.84, both seem to have been made for Western contexts. Their 
heights are 27cm and 22cm respectively. 


45 E.g., St. Gall, Stiftsbibl.17. 


would have been especially striking. 

In the end there is much more to the question of function 
than size alone. For example, it is important that the li- 
turgical apparatus of each illustrated Psalter should be 
carefully considered. But as with size, it will be the accu- 
mulation of evidence from a large number of Psalters, rather 
than the exclusive analysis of individual cases, that will be 
most likely to yield positive results. 


The Question of the New Testament/Psalter 

With respect to content, a characteristic subgroup of the 
“aristocratic” Psalters is formed by those which combine 
the Psalras and Odes with the New Testament (the Four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic and Pauline 
Epistles). Cutler lists ten of these illuminated manuscripts 
(Dumbarton Oaks 3, Lavra A.13 and B.26, Vatopedi 851, 


4 The manuscripts in question are Sinai gr.33 + Leningrad, GPB gr.262, 
Leningrad, GPB gr.216, Jerusalem, Stavrou 96 + Leningrad GPB gr.263, 
Sinai gr. 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, Jerusalem, Photiou 29, Milan Am- 
bros. + 24sup., Sinai gr.32, 35, 36, 37; and the catena books, Turin BN 
B.VII.30, Milan Ambros.M.47sup. 


Laur.6.35, BL &dd.11836, Moscow GIM gr.407, Berlin 
gr.oct.12. Palesmeo BN mus.4, and Paris.suppl.gr.B35), but 
a number ef acc$tions can be made. The well-knewn New 
Testament maruscriot Chicago UL 965 should be.added to 
the total. for «l'nouszh it has lost its Psalter, it still ends 
with a full-page portrait of David on the verso cf the last 
leaf, now scarcely legible.” We can also add erusalem 
Stavrou 88, for Carr has recently shown that it was orig- 
inally beund asene volume with the New Testament codex, 
Jerusalem Tapheu 47.4 A further addition is Athos Dion- 
ysiou 33. a New Testament/Psalter of the first half of the 
twelfth century, with a full-page portrait of a seated Da- 
vid. Among tsese manuscripts, Moscow gr.4@7 stands 
apart, fer its mir atures were inserted in the fourteenth cen- 
tury into a book written in the twelfth; and a pzrallel sit- 
uation is feunc im another manuscript that should be added 
to the total, Vat-gr.1210, a book of similar or slighely earlier 
date to which miniatures were added in 1447(7).* Finally, 
there is Sinai 222123 of 1241-42, a manuscript not origi- 
nally intended 9 have miriatures, which received them 
during the thirteenth century." 

Dumbarton Caks 3.and Vat.gr.1210 start with tne Psalter 
and then follow it with the New Testament, in waat might 
be termed the » blical order, whereas all the others reverse 
the position, with the Psalter, as it were, as a supplement 
after the New Testament. No explanation for the existence 
of this type of 200k has been proposed, and yet it does 
seem to requie- one. 

On turning se consider Byzantine Psalters in general, it 
appears from Kahlfs’s lists that there are only two other 
examples of the -ombination.” Both books are without any 
illustration and have the Psalter following the New Tes- 
tament (Moscew GIM gr.23, formerly Syn.bibl.341, of the 
eleventh centur~, which has lost the Gospels; and Oxford, 
Magdalen Col’. 2r.9, of the twelfth century). When this evi- 
dence is weighed against the relatively numerous dlustrated 
examples, the implication is that the combination zext owed 
not just its pepularty, but perhaps even its inception, to 
the provision #f miniatures. The earliest surviving example 
of the trpe aprears to be Dumbarton Oaks 3, a book of 
high quality «sted by its Easter Tables to 1084. Its last 
twenty folios are a later addition, and the original text 
breaks off at Heb.12:20.% The book now contairs no clues 


47 Carr, 38, 68-71. Pnotegraphs suggest that the David resenbled the fig- 
ure in ether Atsos Lavra B.24, fol. 3v (Cutler, fg. 39), or 
Paris.suppl.gr.1325 fol. 260v (Cutler, fig. 266). 

48 A. Carr, Buzansise Ileenination, 1150-1250, Chicago, 1987 28-29, 234- 
35. 


49S. Pelekanides ¿t =l., Tae Treasures of Mount Athos. Illunznated Man- 
uscripts, ». Athers, 1974, figs. 69-77. 

50 Nelson las inn. 15), 51, p. 111. 

51 The argument -s.advanced by G. Prato and J. Sonderkemp, “Libro, 
testo, miniature: il«caso del cod. Sinait.gr.2123,” Scrittura » civiltà, 1x, 
1985, 30424, Als see E. Nelson, “Paris.gr.117 and the Beginnings of 
Palaeologan Hlunzization.” Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschi-hte, xxxvu, 
1984, 2 (manusergp« cites as Sinai 2138). 

52 Rahlfs's lisis ase exceptionally accurate and complete, but reflect the 
state of research m. 2914 and have not been brought up to cate. 
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about how or for whom it came to be made, but both script 
and illustrations are taken to represent the best Constan- 
tinopolitan work of the late eleventh century. 

That the Psalter was one of the commonest books in the 
Byzantine world is certain, for in additior to its religious 
functions it was the text from which Byzantines, at least 
on occasion, learned to read.* It was, however, easily out- 
numbered by Gospel books and New Testaments, perhaps 
in the ratio of about 4:1 or 5:1, to judge from the numbers 
of surviving examples in the lists of Rahlfs and K. Aland. 
The combination of New Testament and Psalter could thus 
be seen to have certain practical advantages in providing 
readers with both popular texts in a single volume and sav- 
ing the cost of a second binding (although it is not known 
what this would have been). But did the Byzantines think 
of these books as Psalters with the addition of the New 
Testament, or vice versa? Since the New Testament requires 
perhaps three or four times as many folios as the Psalter, 
it was a major decision to add it, although the alternative 
procedure was less daunting, i.e., having written a New 
Testament to add a Psalter. In any event, the resulting com- 
bination manuscripts (with the exception ot Sinai.gr.2123)* 
are very bulky volumes, ranging from 251 to 509 folios 
(Berlin gr.oct.13; Moscow gr.407), with an average of about 
325 folios, or 650 pages. 

Since the combination is characteristic of illuminated 
books, the miniatures ought to reveal evidence of the de- 
gree of importance accorded to the different elements of its 
textual content. In Dumbarton Oaks 3, the only example 
that starts with the Psalter (excluding Vat.gr.1210 in which 
the miniatures are later additions), there are, or were, four 
full-page miniatures prefacing the Psalter. In the New Tes- 
tament, on the other hand, there is only ore full-page min- 
iature, the Evangelist portrait of Saint John.” Thus, by be- 
ginning with the Psalter, and giving it significantly more 
lavish decoration, the implication is that in Dumbarton 
Oaks 3 the New Testament is in some ways subsidiary. It 
could be argued that in this case the major illustration was 
concentrated at the front of the book, and that alone was 
the reason for the distribution of full-page miniatures. This 
hypothesis can be tested by reference to the other books, 
in which it is the New Testament that is placed first. In all 
these cases, except Lavra A.13 and Stavrou 88, the Psalter 


53 S. Der Nersessian, “A Psalter and New Testament Manuscript at Dum- 
barton Oaks,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xix, 1965, 156, 163-64. 

54 A. Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter: The State of Research,” XVe 
Congrès International d'Études Byzantines, Actes, 111. Art et archéologie, 
Athens, 1976, 243. 

58 Rahlfs, passim. K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Neuen Testaments, Berlin, 1963; also additions, corrections, 
and further material in K. Aland, ed., Materialen zur Neutestamentlichen 
Handschriftenkunde, 1, Berlin, 1969, 1-37. 

56 Sinai gr.2123 employs two columns of forty-seven to forty-nine lines 
per page in a diminutive script to fit the text onto 133 felios (14.8 x 11.7cm). 


57 Der Nersessian (as in n. 53), fig. 31; the miniature has disappeared. 


58 Full-page miniatures on single leaves may have been removed from 
Stavrou 88: see Carr (as in n. 48), 234. 
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still received important illustration, including at least one 
full-page miniature. This suggests that the Psalter in these 
books was not thought of as a mere adjunct to the New 
Testament. Despite its relative shortness and position in the 
book, it received decoration that implies that it had an equal 
status. 

There is still another way to assess the relationship be- 
tween the Psalter and New Testament elements in these 
books, and that is provided by their size. It has been sug- 
gested above that Psalters were small books compared to 
the average Byzantine manuscript. It follows that, if in our 
combination manuscripts the Psalter was thought of as a 
mere adjunct to the New Testament, they would have the 
outward appearance of New Testaments, i.e., they would 
probably be bigger than the average Psalter. The vast in- 
crease in the amount of text they have to contain, when 
compared to the Psalter alone, provides another reason why 
they might have employed larger pages. But this is not the 
case. The combination manuscripts are of small d:men- 
sions, and look like Psalters. Their heights range between 
15cm (12cm if Vat.gr.1210 is included), and 22cm.* The 
significance of the Psalter element implied by the minia- 
tures thus receives confirmation. 

On looking at the manuscripts in more detail, it appears 
that they fall into two iconographic families. Setting aside 
the evidence from the added miniatures in Sinai gr.2123, 
Moscow gr.407, and Vat.gr.1210, three further manuscripts 
stand apart: Dionysiou 33, Dumbarton Oaks 3, and Lavra 
A.13. The Lavra manuscript contains miniatures of David 
and Melodia, and the Crossing of the Red Sea. Below the 
first, the initial “M” of Makarios is formed by the standing 
figures of David and Christ, holding an open scroll between 
them. Below the second, the “A” of Aisomen is formed 
by Moses with his rod leading a figure in a short tunic.® 
The treatment of the scenes and the characteristic fermu- 
lation of the initials are closely comparable to what is found 
in Vat.barber.gr.320 (Figs. 5, 6).® For its part, the Barberini 
manuscript has much in common with Dumbarton Oaks 
3, and Berlin 3807: compare the figure of David receiving 
the Psalms with Dumbarton Oaks 3 (Figs. 7, 8); the im- 
pressive frontal portrait with Berlin 3807 (Figs. 9, 10); and 
the beheading of Goliath with both Dumbarton Oaks 3 and 
Berlin 3807.% Dumbarton Oaks 3 and Berlin 3807 further 


5° For comparison, the New Testament/Psalters without illustration are 
22cm tall (Moscow, GIM er.23), and 23cm tall (Oxford, Magdalen 
Coll.gr.9). 


6 Cutler, 21. 

61 Ibid., 22 (and fig. 38). 

82 Ibid., fig. 293 (and discussion on 81-82). 
63 Ibid., figs. 292, 106, 325. 

84 Ibid., figs. 318, 99. 

65 Ibid., figs. 319, 100. 


é This dating has been proposed before for Vat.barb.gr.320; see Spa- 
tharakis (as inn. 14), 77 (no. 317), ignoring the 18th-century (?) inscription 
on fol. iiiv, which gives a.p. 1177. 


67 The possibility was raised by an anonymous reader for the Art Bulletin. 


resembk one another in having an unusual full-page illus- 
tration of the Cross and a half-length Virgin set above 
three Church Fathers. Comparisons suggest that these four 
books are not far removed from one another in date, and, 
since Dumbarton Oaks 3 is firmly anchored in 1084, the 
other three may be attributed to the decades ca. 1100. The 
alternative possibility, that these manuscripts represent a 
long-lived iconographic tradition and might postdate Dum- 
barton Oaks 3 by as much as a century, is less likely in 
view of elements such as the paleography.*’ Dionysiou 33 
has only the single miniature of David in its Psalter sec- 
tion. This is closely related to a miniature in Dumbarton 
Oaks 3,5 and to a number of further David miniatures in 
books from ca. 1100: Ambros. M. 54 sup., Oxford Trinity 
Coll.78, Marc.gr.565, and Dionysiou 65.” Like the Lavra 
manuscript, Dionysiou 33 can be attributed to the same 
period. 

Lavra A.13 and Dionysiou 33 thus appear to fall close 
to Dumbarton Oaks 3 in terms of date, if anything perhaps 
slightly iater. Yet they do not form a pictorial bridge to the 
remaining New Testament/Psalters, which form a distinct 
and remarkably homogeneous subgroup on grounds of 
iconography, technique, style, and paleography. These 
manuscripts seem to be characteristic products of the By- 
zantine provinces in the second half of the twelfth century, 
as Carr has shown.” But the idea for the New Testament/ 
Psalter can be traced back in Dumbarton Oaks 3 and its 
relatives to the capital, about a century before.” In Dum- 
barton Oaks 3, the motive for the combination may have 
been convenience or portability. In the books made in the 
provinces, there may have been an element of economy, 
too, since the materials used are in general less costly. 


The Question of Text and Miniatures in Paris gr.139. 
Central to all discussions of the “aristocratic” Psalters is 
Paris.gr.139, the most magnificently illustrated, and in 
many ways most puzzling, example of the type. It is ob- 
vious that an understanding of the group requires an un- 
derstanding of its chief exemplar, but this still eludes us. It 
is generally believed, and Cutler repeats the point, that the 
miniatures and text of Paris.gr.139 are not homogeneous.” 
This has led to a conscious rejection of the book's text as 
a potential source of help in discussing its miniatures. The 


68 Pelekanides (as in n. 49), fig. 75. 

© Cutler, fig. 322. 

70 Ibid., figs. 192, 234, 309, 366. 

7 Carr, passim. 

72 It may be no more than a coincidence, but it is worth recalling that 
Alexius I reformed higher education in Constantinople in the 1080s. The 
patriarchai school was placed under three teachers, in ascending order of 
rank, that of the Psalter, of the Epistles (tou apostolou), and of the Gos- 
pels. This arrangement continued throughout the 12th century. The six 
early manuscripts that bring together the Psalter, Gospels, and Epistles 
might be censidered in this light. See R. Browning, “The Patriarchal School 
at Constantinople in the Twelfth Century, Byzantion, xxxii, 1962, 167- 
201; xxxi 1963, 11-40. 


73 Cutler, 63. 


position shoulc. however, be reconsidered. 

It was Hens 3ordier's belief,’ supported by Henri 
Omont,* and sepeated by Hugo Buchthal,” that :he min- 
iatures of Paris gr. -39 were not made for the preseat catena 
manuscript, but «ame from an earlier book. Thi: was an 
attractive hypcthesis so long as the miniatures were con- 
sidered to be of a much earlier date than the text, .e., pre- 
iconoclast. But the position has changed since i: is now 
accepted, following Buchthal, that the miniatures are only 
perhaps twente-f ve years older than the book n which 
they have beer bound.” Apart from the art-histcrical ar- 
guments, new discredited, that suggested a wide disparity 
in date, two cocicclogical observations were also advanced 
and these have n= been challenged. Omont stressed that 


7 H, Bordier, Descip ion des peintures et autres ornaments cortenus dans 
les manuserits grecs ce la 3ibliotheaue Nationale, Paris, 1883 110, 114. 


7 Omort, 4-6. 
7 H. Buchthal The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter: A Study in Middle 
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5 David and Melodia, Lavra A.13, 
fol. 178r (Figs. 5-10 reproduced ac- 
tual size) (photo: P.I.P.M., 
Salonica) 


the miniatures were trimmed at the outer margins, and that 
they were on leaves distinct from the gatherings of the text.” 
The trimming may be considered first. The manuscript is 
in a Western binding of sixteenth-century date.” It has 
therefore been trimmed at least once since the tenth cen- 
tury. The mutilation of the frames by the binder's knife is 
not, however, uniform: for example, folio 6 has lost a sub- 
stantial part of its frame, but folio 1 has not. When it is 
noted that folios 1 and 6 are conjoint leaves of the same 
bifolic, an explanation for the trimming becomes apparent: 
this particular bifolio was not folded exactly mid-way be- 
tween the two miniatures, so that it projected more on one 
side (fol. 6) than on the other (fol. 1), and thus was dam- 
aged inconsistently in binding. Two further points should 


Byzantine Painting, London, 1938, 10. 
7? Buchthal (as in n. 26), 330-33. 

78 Omont, 4-6. 

7 Ibid., 4. 
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6 David and Melodia, 
Vat.barber.gr.320, fol. 2r (photo: 
Vatican Library) 


also be noted. The miniatures of the Paris Psalter are re- 
markably irregular in width, varying between 21.4cm (Pen- 
itence of David), and 24.5cm (Saul and David), whereas 
the text block with its complex layout of marginal catena 
is significantly narrower, decreasing from 20.6cm to 18.7cm 
as the book progresses. Second, the miniatures are much 
nearer a square than a vertical rectangle in format. This is 
certainly unusual for full-page miniatures in a tenth- 
century book, and is perhaps an element of the self-con- 
scious archaism of the illustration, intended to evcke the 
format of manuscripts of the early period. But it does not 
follow from the irregular width and the squarish format 
that the miniatures were originally made for a different 
book. In any tenth-century Psalter these elements would 
be unusual, and could lead to accidental mutilation of the 
miniatures if the book was heavily trimmed in binding. 
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The second observation concerns the fact that the min- 
iatures are on leaves distinct from the gatherings of text. 
Omont believed that there never were more illustrations 
than there are now, and he reconstructed them into a pre- 
fatory gathering of eight folios, and a second gathering of 
six folios of Ode illustrations (Fig. 11a).® But examination 
of Paris.gr.139 shows that Omont's reconstruction cannot 
be accepted, for there are small but unmistakable traces of 
color on the first folios of three further Odes (Habakkuk, 
Hymn of the Three Boys, Zacharias). They indicate that 
miniatures like those which have survived must once have 
faced the pages in question. This further implies that, in 
all likelihood, there was once a complete set of Ode illus- 


80 Ibid., 5-6 


trations, «ven if ro traces of those to the first Ode of the 
Three Bows, and to that of the Virgin, can now be seen. 
We thus need to re-examine the two final gatherings in 
their entiretv. The second diagram, Fig. 11b, shows the 
present arrangement. ii can be seen at once that something 
very strange is going cn. From folio 8 to folio 421 the gath- 
erings of Paris.gr. 139 are regular quaternions, with the ad- 
dition of two single leaves ot illustration (fols. 136, 419). 
The two final quires are highly irregular. They are not the 


result of a series of accidents, for no text is missing. We . 


have no alternative but to conclude that they were delib- 
erately organized in this way. The final quire is the simpler 
in layout. for, although it is enormously long, the minia- 
tures all seem to nave been inserted on single leaves, and 
the two subs a: tne end represent leaves that were not re- 
quired for the text. b is the penultimate quire that needs 
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7 David Recetves the Psalms, 
Vat. barber.gr.320, fol. 1bis r (photo: 
“=< Vatican Library) 





explanation. 

It may be helpful to consider the quire first in terms of 
its component parts. The illustration consists (or consisted) 
of two bifolios, and a single leaf, five miniatures in all (fols. 
422-35, 428-31, and “M” between fols. 432 and 433). The 
text is written on a regular quaternion, with the addition 
of two single leaves (fols. 423-34, plus fols. 425 and 426). 
The scribe left two clues as to why this unusual gathering 
was necessary. First, he left blank all of folio 427v. only 
beginning Ode 3 on the next recto (now fol. 429r). This 
only makes sense if we assume that the scribe anticipated 
that a full-page miniature would need to be inserted to face 
the start of the new Ode (i.e., fol. 428v). Second, he in- 
serted two extra leaves in the first half of the gathering, to 
provide extra writing space for Ode 2, but he did not con- 
tinue them as bifolios in the second half of the gathering, 
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i.e., between folios 432 and 433, because no extra space 
was required there. To understand why he did this, it may 
be helpful to compare the gathering that resulted with a 
purely hypothetical arrangement, showing the simplest al- 
ternative solution: regular quaternions of text, and mini- 
atures inserted on single leaves (Fig. 11c). The crucial point 
is that four of the miniatures are not on single leaves, but 
on bifolios. Once the scribe had decided to include the bi- 
folios without splitting them into single leaves, he had no 
alternative but to arrange the gathering as he did. 

The evidence suggests that the scribe anticipated the in- 
clusion of miniatures, and must indeed have had them in 
front of him when he planned the last two quires. All this 
might seem to support the notion that the miniatures were 
not made for this book, but came from an earlier one. The 
hypothesis, however, is specious. By putting together on 
one bifolio the illustrations to Odes 2 and 6 (fols. 422-35), 
the artist has made an irregular gathering like that in Paris. 
gr.139 almost inevitable. Because of the relative lengths of 
Odes 2-5, with or without catena, any hypothetical book 





8 David Receives the Psalms, 
Washington, Dumbarton Oaks 3, 
fol. Sv (photo: Dumbarton Oaks) 


would have to have codicological anomalies if it were to 
include the bifolio. Such a solution is not impossible, but 
it is unlikely and hence unattractive. The miniatures of the 
Paris Psalter must have been made before the text, but in 
all likelihood only shortly before. That they were made 
some twenty-five years earlier for a different Psalter is 
improbable. 

If the working hypothesis is accepted that the making of 
text and miniatures in the Paris Psalter was closely con- 
nected, then further evidence falls into place. To cite just 
one example, the miniature of Hezekiah on folio 446v (Fig. 
12) has inscriptions in a grayish-brown minuscule bouletée. 
The style of the script is so close to that of the text of the 


book that it can reasonably be suggested that the scribe 


himself (or certainly a contemporary) wrote the inscrip- 
tions. And the inscriptions show that the scribe understood 
enough of the artist's intentions to be able to identify, for 
example, the personification of Prayer. 

The Paris Psalter, if made as a catena book as I have 
argued, provides a contrast, perhaps intentional, with the 





ninth-century narginal Psalters, in which the cenception 
and layout of he illustrations suggest a form of visual ca- 
tena.® It also has an implicit similarity to the catena Psalter 
made for Basil I. Marc.gr.17. The text of any of these books 
cannot be ignored in seeking to understand them. 


The Question >f Terminology 
In conclusion. the question of terminology must be con- 
sidered. Is it helpful te isolate a group of Psalters.and term 


them “aristocratic”? The question has often been debated, 


8. K, Weitzmann, ‘Hastrations in Roil and Codex: A Study ix the Origin 
and Method of Taxt Hlustratior, 2nd ed., Princeton, 1970, 120-22; and 
K. Corrigan, ‘The invention of Marginal Commentary Illustration," Ab- 
stracts of Papers, Byzantine Studies Conference, x1, Duke University, 
Durham, NC 198. 35. 


#2 L. Bréhier, “A propos du psautier byzantin a frontispice,” Byzantion, 
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9 David as Author, 
Vat.barber.gr.320, fol. 1bis v 
(photo: Vatican Library) 


and alternatives such as frontispiece Psalter,® Psalter with 
full-page, or integral illustration,” have been proposed, 
only to be criticized in their turn.® 

The problems of the proposed terminologies are obvious 
and well known. They simply do not characterize the books 
in a helpful way: many of these Psalters can make no claim 
to be considered aristocratic, many do not arrange their 
illustration as frontispieces, and many do not have exclu- 
sively full-page miniatures, or integrated illustration. Per- 
haps more worrying, there are conspicuously aristocratic 


v, 1929, 32-45; and Cutler (as in n. 54), 238-39. 


8 S. Der Nersessian, L'illustration des psautiers grecs du moyen age, H, 
Londres Add.19352, Paris, 1970, 107. 


8 S. Dufrenne, Annuaire de l'École Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section 
des Sciences Réligieuses, Lxxx11, 1975, 205. 


85 Cutler (as in n. 54), 238-40. 
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10 David as Author, Berlin 3807, 
fol. 2v (photo: K. Weitzmann) 


books, for example those written in gold, and others with 
full-page illustrations or frontispieces, that are all thought 
to lie outside the confines of the group. Although it is ac- 
cepted that Paris.gr.139 is the leading example, it is pro- 
blematic that few of the manuscripts repeat even the most 
characteristic and memorable (and visually successful) of 
the book's compositions, such as David and Melodia (nine 
other examples), or David between Wisdom and Proph- 
ecy (only three other examples). In the end, the disparity 
he manuscripts grouped as “aristocratic” is so great 







that we can find no evidence that the Byzantines themselves 
thought of them in this rather exclusive way. If these points 
are accepted, it follows that the term and its alternatives, 
and indeed the art-historical concepts they are taken to rep- 
resent, should be set aside. 


86 Cutler, figs. 37, 62, 153, 172, 191, 232, 290, 294, plus fig. 308 
{Marc.gr.555, Melodia entitled Synesis). 


8? Ibid., figs. 2, 154, 295. 
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11 Quires with iLustration in Paris.gr.139. (M = lost leaf with miniature on verso, revealed by traces of color on facing recto): 
a. Omont's recerstruction of the folios with miniatures; b. Present arrangement of the two final quires; c. Hypothetical alterna 
to b, showing “scmplest” soiution 
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12 Hezekiah, Paris.gr.139, fol. 446v, 36cm tall (photo: Bibl. Nationale; repro. reduced ca. 20%) 


An alternative must be proposed: all Byzantine -llumi- 
nated Psalters should be treated together. The numbers in- 
volved are not so large that the task need be too daunting. 
This survey has revealed eighty-four Psalters (though no 


# I am most grateful to A. Levantinou, who found a number bf these 
manuscripts in her research on portraits of David as author of the Psalms, 
and kindly drew my attention to them. The total can be raised to eighty- 
five with the inclusion of Basel, Univ. Lib. B.X.33; see H. Buchthal “Notes 


doubt at least a few will have slipped through my net).# 
I have listed them below. All these manuscripts ought 
now to de approached in a new light. For example, the im- 
perial portraits of the Barberini marginal Psalter 


on Some illustrated Byzantine Psalters," Jewish Art, x11-x111, 1986-87, 10- 
14. The manuscript comprises 275 folios, 13.5 x 11.2 cm, with one sur- 
viving ful.-page miniature, facing Ps. 77. It appears to date from the sec- 
ond half of the 12th century. 


(Vat.Bart.gr.372),° or the lack of Ode illustrations in 
Marc.gr.17, need tobe thought of not merely as anomalies. 
We can asi why only one of the three Palaeologan Psalters 
written in go:d bas illustrations. We can assess more dis- 
passionately -kose manuscripts whose miniatures are re- 
lated to Paris.gr.13*, and those which are not. 

The marginal Osalters form a recognizable and distinct 
family, as has long been accepted, but the sheer variety of 
surviving examoles of all types of Psalter shows that 
schemes of decezation could be varied almost infinitely to 
suit the demands ofeach commission. Some books, for ex- 
ample, were <emsciously made in imitation of cthers, but 
unique cycles were created, too. I believe that it will only 
be by considerirg al illuminated Psalters, and indeed mak- 
ing compazisers with Psalters without illustration, that we 
shall apprsaca a proper understanding of the achievement 
of the Byzantine artists who worked on these books. 





After undergrac'uafe study at Cambridge University, John 
Lowden workea “or his Master's and doctorate at the Cour- 
tauld Institute o Art, where he has been on the faculty 
since 1982. He was published articles on Byzanfine manu- 
scripts in Dumserten Oaks Papers and elsewhere; his first 
book, a study o* tae illuminated Prophet books, will be 
published by the Pennsylvania State University Press early 
in 1988. [Court=ald Institute of Art, University cf London, 
20 Portman Sc... London W1H OBE, England] 


Appencix 1 
Provisiona! List of Illastrated Byzantine Psalters 


1. Athens, Benati Nius.34.3 
2. Athens. EEE 7 


3. Db 

4 15 

5. W 

6. Athos, Dienysiou 33 

7. 60 

8 65 

9. Eliesxece 7 
10. Gregeniou 157 
11. Laura AB 
12. 3.28 
13. 3.25 
14. 3.25 
15. Pantowrator 61 + Leningrad GPB gr.265 
16. 234 
17. Siracpetra 35 (destroyed in 1891) 
18. Stavrenikita 46 
19. 57 
20. Valonedì 760 
21. 761 + Baltimore Walters W.530b 
22. 762 + W.530c 
23. 851 


24. Baltimere, Waters W.733 


8° I. Spatharakis. The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts, Lei- 
den, 1976, 22-36 ige. 79. 
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25. Berlin, Mus.Preuss.Kulturbes., Kupferstichkab.78.A.9 
26. Staatsbibl.gr.oct.13 

27. Universitàtsamml.3807 (missing since 1945) 
28. Bologna, Bibl. Univ.2925 

29. Cambridge, Harvard Coll.Lib.3 

30. Chicago UL 965 

31. Florence, Laur.plut.5.17 

32. 6.36 

33. Istanbul, Topkapi S.mus.gr.13 

34. Jerusalem, Gr.Patr.Stavrou 88 + Taphou 47 


35. Taphou 51 + Leningrad GPB gr.274 
36. 53 + 266 
37. 55 


38. Leningrad. GPB gr. 214 
39. London BL Add.11836 


40. 19352 
41. 36928 
42. 39586 
43. 39589 
44. 40731 
45. 40753 
46. Harley 5535 

47. Milan, Ambros.M.47 sup. 
48. M.54 sup. 
49. + 24 sup. 
50. Moscow GIM gr.129D 

51. 407 


52. New York Publ.Lib.Spencer gr.1 
53. Oxford, Bodl.Auct.D.4.1 


54, Barocci 15 

55. Canon.gr.62 

56. Clarke 15 

57. Christ Church W.gr.61 

58. Lincoln Coll.gr.31 

59. Trinity Coll.78 

60. Palermo Bibl.Naz. mus.4 + Philadelphia Free Lib.cod.Lewis 
353 

61. Paris BN gr. 20 

62. 139 

63. suppl.gr. 610 

64. 1335 


65. Princeton, Art Mus.30.20 
66. [Rome] Vat.gr.342 


67. 752 

68. 1210 

69. 1927 

70. barb.gr.285 
71. 320 
72. 372 


73. palat.gr.381 
74. Rome Bib.Casanat.240 
75. Sinai gr.38 + Leningrad GPB gr.269 


76. 44 + 268 
77. 48 + 267 
78. 61 

79. 2123 


80. Switzerland, private coll. 

81. Venice, Marc.gr.17 

82. 565 

83. Vienna ONB theol.gr.336 

84. Washington DC Dumbarton Oaks 3 + Athens Benaki Mus. 
85. Basel, Univ. Lib. B.X.33. 

(Exclude Sotheby's sale, London, 10 Dec. 1980, lot 73: miniatures 
are modern forgeries) 
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Appendix 2 


List of Psalters Included in Fig. 1 
(mss are in the order: “aristocratic” Psalters, other illustrated Psal- 
ters, dated Psalters without illustration) 


9th cent. 2/2: Athos Pantokrator 61, Moscow GIM gr.129D, 
Paris.gr.20; Berlin Staatsbibl.410 (856-97), Vat.palat.gr.44 (897). 
10th cent. 1/2: Milan Ambros. + 24sup. 

2/2: Paris.gr.139, Vat.barber.gr.285; Bodl.Auct.D.4.1 
(951), Milan Ambros.F12.sup. (961), B.106 sup. (966), Lenin- 
grad GPB gr.264 (976), Lavra D.46 (984), GPB gr.64 (964). 

11th cent. 1/2: Marc.gr.17; BL Add.40731, Milan Ambros M.47 
sup.; Vat. gr.1873 (1011), Vat.gr.619 (1014), Vat.gr.341 (1025), 
Turin B.1.22 (1049). 

2/2: Ambros.M.54 sup., Oxford Trinity Col.78, 
Paris.suppl. gr.610, Vienna theol.gr.336 (1077), Washington 
Dumbarton Oaks 3 (1084), Vat.gr.342 (1087), Vatopedi 761 
(1088), BL Add.36928 (1090); Vat.gr.752 (1059), BL Add.19352, 
(1066), Sinai gr.48 + GPB gr.214 (1075), Oxford Bodl.Clarke 
15 (1078), Vat.barber.gr. 372, Vatopedi 762, GPB gr.214; 
Paris.gr.40 (1059), Paris.gr.164 (1070), Marc.App.1.32 (1080). 

12th cent. 1/2: Cambridge Harvard Coll.lib.3 (1105), Oxford 
Bodl.Barocc.15 (1105), Athos Gregoriou 157 (1108), Sinai gr.44 
(1122), Lavra A.13, Berlin Univ.3807, Vat.barber.gr.320, 
Marc.gr.565, Dionysiou 65, Princeton Art Mus.20.20; 
Vat.gr.1927, Pantokrator 234, Dionysiou 33; Laur.5.30 (1101), 
Messina SS gr.117 (1116), Ambros.M.57 sup. (1120), Parma Bib. 
Pal.16 (1131), Bodl.Barocc.132 (1143). 

2/2: Athens EBE 7, 15, 47, Lavra B.24, B.26, Vatopedi 
851, Berlin gr.oct.13, Laur.6.36, Istanbul Topkapi gr.13, Jeru- 
salem Stavrou 88, Taphou 55, BL Add.11836, Add.40753. New 
York Publ.Lib.Spencer gr.1, Switzerland private coll., Athens 
Benaki 34.3, Vatopedi 760, Palermo BN mus.4, Oxford Lincoln 
Col.gr.31, Paris.suppl.gr.1335; Chicago UL 965, Jerusalem Ta- 
phou 53, BL Harley 5535, BL Add.39589, Bodl. Canon.gr.62; 
BL Harl. 5786 (1153), Vienna theol.gr.177 (1177), Oxford Christ 
Ch.W.gr.42 (1185), Panteleim. 20 (1193). 

13th cent. 1/2: Athos Eliaskete 1, Stavronikita 57, Sinai g>.2123 
(1241/2); Vienna theol.gr.159 (1231). 

2/2: Jerusalem Taphou 51, Sinai gr.38, 61 (1274); Stav- 

ronikita 46; Vat.gr.1070 (1291). 


14th cert. 1/2: Athens EBE 16, Dionysiou 60, Bologna 
Bib.Univ.2925, Moscow GIM gr.407, Vat.palat.gr.381; Balti- 
more Walters W. 733, Berlin Kupferst. 78.4.9; Messina SS 
gr.149 (1301), Vienna suppl.gr.92 (1303), Paris cois].13 (1304), 
Nicosia Arch.21 (1319), Bodl.Laud.gr.2 (1336), Sinai gr.55 
(1344), Iviron 1384 (1346). 
2/2: Lavra B.25, Oxford Christ Ch.W.gr.61 (1391); BL 
Add.39586. 
15th cent. 1/2: Rome Bib.Casanat.240, Laur.5.17 (1403), 
Vat.gr. 1210 (1447?); Bodl.Cromw.5 (1404), Paris.gr.12 (1419). 


(BL Add.39586, Harley 5535, Moscow GIM gr.407, and 
Vat.gr.1210 all have miniatures that are not contemporary with 
their texts. It is the dating of the miniatures that determines their 
position in the table. On Sinai gr.2123, see n. 51 above) 
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ico Borromeo as a Patron of Landscapes and Still Lifes: 


Christian Optimism in Italy ca. 1600 


Pamela M. Jones 


Federico Borromeo's Pinacoteca Ambrosiana in Milan is one of the great small 
museums in Italy. Together with Italian Renaissance paintings and drawings, it 
contains a group of Flemish landscapes and still lifes noteworthy for both their 
number and quality. Borromeo founded his museum in order to teach students in 
his art academy how to reform religious art. The function of the Italian istorie in 
this context is obvious, but that of the landscapes and still lifes has eluded scholars. 
The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that Borromeo found religious meaning 
in his landscapes and still lifes, thus making them suitable models for reformers 
of sacred art. His interpretation of paintings of nature was linked to his theology, 
a form of Christian optimism characteristic of Italian thought around 1600, and 
shared by his colleagues Reberto Bellarmino and Filippo Neri. 


Federico Borramzo of Milan was among the most promi- 
nent men in Italg-in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Bes: crown as a post-Tridentine reformer and as 
archbishop»of Mi an, he was also a great patron of the arts.! 
As a young mar in Rome, Borromeo served as the first 
cardinal protecccr ef his friend Federico Zuccaro’s Acca- 
demia di S Luca After Borromeo moved permanently to 
Milan in 1691. oficial art patronage intensified. Around 
1611 he established his own Accademia del Disegno in the 
same building eomplex that housed his famous Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, «cunded in 1607. And in 1618 he donated his 
art collectian ve the city of Milan as a public resource, call- 
ing it the Pinacc-eca Ambrosiana. The collection contained 
many Renaissance paintings and drawings, as well as casts 
of antique sculptures.? Its most strikingly original aspect, 
however, was #3 superb group of Flemish landscapes and 
still lifes by Berremee's contemporaries, chief among them 
Jan Bruegkel the Elder and Paul Bril. Yet Borromeo’s mo- 





A version of hisqx ser was delivered in the session “Art into Landscape 
in the Netherlands ca. 1500-1700” at the College Art Association Annual 
Meeting in Besten » 1987. I would like to thank Egbert Haverkamp- 
Begemann for'his.iesizhtrul comments on that talk, as well as the follow- 
ing persons who hs helped me in numerous ways: Charles Dempsey, 
Joseph Manca. Jefzzy Maller, Juergen Schulz, and Larry Silver. I am also 
grateful to Dr. Arge « Paredi for allowing me access to archival materials 
and storage areas he Ambrosiana, and to the Samuel H. Kress Foun- 
dation for supposte mr research in Italy from 1982 through 1984. 


1 The most detailed tiography of Borromeo (1564-1631) is Francesco Ri- 
vola's Vita di Fedra Barromeo, Milan, 1656. For a concise modern ac- 
count, see P. Prodi: “Federico Borromeo,” in Dizionario biografico degli 
italiani. x11, Rore. ‘971, 33-42. 

2 The bibliogeaphy sas: Fer a thorough, general history, see A. Paredi, 
G.A. Dell'Accua ecc L. Vitali, L'Ambrosiana, Milan, 1968. Falchetti cat- 
alogued works of art onsexhibit in the Ambrosiana in 1969; most of the 
paintings | discuss are reproduced therein. For the Ambrosian academy, 
see G. Nicodemi, “accademia di pittura, scultura, e architettura fondata 





tivations for collecting these works have been misinter- 
preted. My purpose is to demonstrate that the significance 
of Borromeo's collection of landscapes and still lifes lies in 
his theology, and that his theology is typical for the early 
Baroque period in Rome and Milan. Borromeo’s writings 
reveal that he appreciated landscape and still-life paintings 
because, as a Christian optimist, he regarded nature as a 
manifestation of God's goodness. 

It was in Rome in the 1590s that Borromeo began to col- 
lect landscapes and still lifes. Nearly all of them were by 
Flemings, the great exception being Caravaggio, repre- 
sented by the Basket of Fruit. Most of the landscapes con- 
tained biblical narratives or hermit scenes, while some rep- 
resented the elements, and others were pure landscapes 
without human figures. Most of the still lifes were by 
Brueghel. They included flower pieces and a group of small 
animals clustered around flowers.‘ 

The Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, in which Borromeo dis- 


dal Cardinal Federico Borromeo all’Ambrosiana,” in Studi in onore di 
Carlo Castiglione, Milan, 1957, 652-96, and also P.M. Jones, “Federico 
Borromeo’s Ambrosian Collection as a Teaching Facility for the Academy 
of Design,” in Leids Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 1986, in press. 


3 By 1631, the year of his death, Borromeo owned thirty-five landscapes: 
twenty-one by Brueghel, eleven by Bril, two now attributed to Vinck- 
boons, and one anonymous work, now lost. Of these, fifteen contained 
biblical scenes, nine depicted hermits, five were of miscellaneous myths 
or secular imagery, four represented the elements, two were pure land- 
scapes. Nearly all of these works are still in the Ambrosiana; inventory 
numbers will be cited below for those discussed at length. 


4 Borromeo acquired at least six still lifes (the precise number is indeter- 
minable, because in Musaeum, 25, he discussed “several” horns of plenty 
by Brueghel, all now lost). Of course, Borromeo’s patronage of Brueghel 
extended beyond works of these genres. See K. Ertz, Jan Brueghel der 
Ältere (1568-1625), Die Gemälde mit Kritische Oeuvrekatalog, Cologne, 
1979, and D. Freedberg, “The Origins and Rise of the Flemish Madonnas 
in Flower Garlands, Decoration and Devotion,” Münchner Jahrbuch der 
bildenden Kunst, xxxii, 1981, 115-50. 
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played his landscapes and still lifes, was conceived as a 
teaching facility for his Accademia del Disegno. In the 
academy's rules of 1620, and in his treatise De pictura sacra 
of 1624, Borromeo wrote that he founded the acaderny in 
order to teach aspiring artists how to reform sacred art in 
accordance with the decrees of the Council of Trent.5 
Whereas the numerous religious istorie by Italian Renais- 
sance artists in the Ambrosiana clearly suited the acade- 
my’s didactic, sacred purpose, the role of the landscapes 
and still lifes is much less obvious.® 

Borromeo’s interest in landscapes and still lites emerges 
from a study of his correspondence, devotional treatises, 
and autobiographical notes. Although it is clear that he 
appreciated the beauty of his landscapes and still lifes, and, 
like other European princes, took delight in the numerous 
objects they depicted, and in the virtuoso techniques of 
masters such as Brueghel and Bril, his writings show that 
an appreciation on a visual level did not preclude an ap- 
preciation on a sacred level as well. 


Borromeo was educated in Northern Italy under the aegis 
of two eminent clerics, Carlo Borromeo, his cousin ‘can- 
onized in 1610), and Gabriele Paleotti, the Bolognese re- 
former. When he was twenty-one, Federico's family sent 
him to Rome to be primed to follow the example of his 
cousin, recently deceased, as cardinal and archbishop of 
Milan. Federico’s years in Rome — roughly 1586 through 
mid-1601 — were crucial to his development as a cleric and 
patron of the arts.’ By 1595 he had assumed both of Carlo 
Borromeo's former ecclesiastical positions. He had also been 
exposed to art, artists, theorists, and patrons. However, 
neither these accomplishments nor the intellectual stimu- 
lation that Rome provided made Federico happy. Increas- 
ing public duties were encroaching upon his contemplative 
life, allowing him too little time for the study and prayer 
out-of-doors that he had been accustomed to while a stu- 


5 For the rules, see Nicodemi, 665, and Jones (both as in n. 2). Borromeo, 
De pictura sacra, 2. Also see his introduction to the official act o- 1618 
donating works of art to the Ambrosiana, in which he stated that all of 
them were to serve as models for academicians. The original document 
is in Milan, State Archives; see A. Bellù's transcription in Falchetti, 287- 
301, esp. 288. 


ô See S. Coppa, “Federico Borromeo teorico d'arte, annotazioni in mar- 
gine al De pictura sacra ed al Musaeum," Arte lombarda, xv, 1979, 65- 
70; A.Q. Platt, Cardinal Federico Borromeo as a Patron and a Critic of 
the Arts and His “Musaeum” of 1625, New York, 1986, 94-95 anc 156- 
57 (a Garland reprint of her dissertation of the same title for the University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1974, submitted under the name A.J Dia- 
mond); C. Coope, “Federico Borromeo’s Musaeum,” M.A. thesis, Cour- 
tauld Institute of Art, 1977, 35. Coppa characterized Borromeo’s ir.terest 
in Brueghel's and Bril's works as that of the “uomo di cultura,” as opposed 
to that of the “uomo di Chiesa.” Platt concurred with Coppa, and Coope 
also doubted the suitability of landscapes and still lifes within the mu- 
seum. Only G. Melzi d’Eril (“Federico Borromeo e Cesare Monti colle- 
zionisti milanesi,” Storia dell'arte, nos. 15-16, 1972, 293-306, esp. 296-97) 
has not regarded Borromeo's interest in these genres as purely secular. 


7 See G. Gabrieli, “Federico Borromeo a Roma,” Archivio della Società 
Romana di Storia Patria, nos. 56-57, 1933-34, 157-217. Borromeo resided 
permanently in Rome from Oct., 1586, through May, 1601. Durirg this 


dent at the Collegio Borromeo in Pavia.’ In Rome, Federico 
led a relatively austere and private life; although he lived 
in a sumptuous palace where he entertained ecclesiastics 
and other important persons with the decorum expected of 
his position, he spent as much time as possible studying in 
a remote room with bare, white walls and sparse furnish- 
ings. His concern for living a spiritual life emerges in a letter 
he wrote in Rome in May, 1599, to his mother in Lom- 
bardy: ‘Today I have been in a garden, almost outside 
Rome, solitary and almost a hermit. I want to do this fre- 
quently :n this present month, and also in the following 
ones, because . . . it cheers up the spirit... ° 

Between the time he was created cardinal in December, 
1587, and his appointment as archbishop of Milan in June, 
1595, Berromeo sought spiritual guidance from his de- 
ceased ceusin’s great friend Filippo Neri. Young Borromeo's 
exposure to the Christian humanism of the Oratorian circle 
under Neri’s special tutelage encouraged him to devise his 
own path to spiritual peace and equilibrium.” Neri and, 
after Neri's death in 1595, Agostino Valier helped Borro- 
meo to achieve inner tranquility in those difficult years, at 
the same time that they encouraged him to follow in his 
cousin's path as a vital and active church reformer. It was 
largely due to their efforts that Cardinal Federico was per- 
suaded to accept the position of archbishop of Milan." 

At the same time that Borromeo was learning to balance 
public duties and private prayer, he was becoming increas- 
ingly involved in artistic matters. In 1593 he met Paul Bril, 
perhaps at the Accademia di S. Luca. Shortly afterwards, 
Borromeo met Jan Brueghel the Elder, whose Italian so- 
journ lasted until 1597. Both artists remained his lifelong 
friends. During his years in Rome, Borromeo acquired 
approximately sixteen Flemish landscapes and one Italian 
still life, yet he neglected contemporary Italian istorie al- 
together.” His particular interest in works of art depicting 
created things seems to have been stimulated by an inability 


time he spent one extended period in Milan: July, 1595, through March, 
1597. 


8 Rivola (as in n. 1), 44. 


° Lettere del Cardinale Federico Borromeo ai familiari 1579-1599, ed. C. 
Marcora, Milan, 1971, 192-93. 


10 Dupront, 231-35; also see L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet, St. Philip Neri 
and the Roman Society of His Times, transl. R.F. Kerr, London, 1932, 
495-500. 


1 Gabrieli tas in n. 7), 208. 


12 For Borremeo’s involvement in the Accademia di S.Luca, see Nicodemi, 
and Jones ‘both as in n. 2). See S. Bedoni, Jan Brueghel in Italia e il 
collezionismo del seicento, Florence and Milan, 1983, 38-48, for Borro- 
meo’s association in Rome with Bril, Brueghel, and Hans Rottenhammer. 


13 The chronology of Borromeo’s collecting can be established through 
consultation of two unpublished codicils — of 1607 and 1611 — to his 
will, the off:cial donation of the Pinacoteca of 1618, his treatise Musaeum, 
and the extensive correspondence directed to him. The codicils of 15 Sept. 
1607 and 1 Apr. 1611 are unpublished. See Frequently Cited Sources be- 
low, under Borromeo, for the standard reprint edition in Latin and Italian 
of his Musazum; Platt (as in n. 6) published a facsimile and English trans- 
lation. Crivelli published most correspondence concerning Borromeo's 
landscapes and still lifes. Also see n. 34 below. 
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1 Jan Brueghel .. canescape with a Hermit Reading and Ruins. Milan, Pinacoteca Ambrosiana (photo: Pinacoteca) 


to spend time outsice in nature. 


Landscapes 

Among the “is! landscapes that Borromeo acquired were 
two hermit scenes by Jan Brueghel the Elder: Landscape 
with a Kermit Beading and Ruins, signed 1596, and Moun- 
tain Landscape wath a Hermit, signed 1597 (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Despite the atten ion paid to nature, the hermits in these 
pictures clearly marx them as religious subjects. It is well 
known that Brusghe based both pictures on engravings by 
Jan and Raphee: Saceler after drawings by Marten de Vos; 








1 The former s ambrosiana Inv. 75-a25, the latter Inv.74-di8. Both are 
oil on copper, 25 rm. They are first documented in the Ambrosiana 
in the codicil af U7 {fos. Sv-6r) and are also listed in the donation of 
1618 (Falemett: 2054-25). See Falchetti, 137-39, and also Ertz (as in n. 4), 
562-63, cat. mos. 3€ and 34. Ertz, 562, cat. no. 30, wrongly associated 
Landscape wita s renit Reading and Ruins with Brueghel's letter of 26 
Sept. 160£t0 Borromeo. The letter refers instead to the painting published 
by G. Chiodasoli, "r quadro di Giovanni Brueghel per il Cardinale Fed- 
erico Borromeo,” fe [ombarda, u, 1956, 186. 


> ado series is bound together with related hermit series 
£mbrosiana, Cod. S.R. 706/!, Ioannis and Raphael 



















Hai 


15 The Sadeler £ 
in Milan, Bibbot 





the Sadelers' undated series of engravings was entitled Soli- 
tudo, sive Vitae Patrum Eremicolarum. That Borromeo 
himself owned the Sadelers’ series makes it possible that he 
suggested the prints as a source to Brueghel and to Bril.” 

Between 1595 and 1597 Brueghel was part of Borromeo's 
official entourage in Rome and later in Milan. The men had 
a close working relationship even after Brueghel returned 
permanently to Flanders in the latter year, as their extensive 
correspondence demonstrates.! Indeed, Brueghel used the 
engraved sources for his hermit landscapes in a creative 
way Suited to his patron’s personal religious experience and 


Sadeler, Solitudo, sive vitae patrum eremicolarum, n.d, |ca. 1588). For a 
facsimile of the series, see Imagines boni et mali, incisioni di Giovanni, 
Raffaele, e Giusto Sadeler su invenzioni di Marten de Vos (Monumenta 
Bergomensis, xvi), Bergamo, 1966. For information on the engraved se- 
ries, De Vos's drawings, and paintings for Borromeo based on them, see 
P.M. Jones, “Two Newly Discovered Hermit Landscapes by Paul Bril.” 
Burlington Magazine, in press. 

lê See Gabrieli (as in n. 7), 59-60, for Brueghel’s residence with Borromeo 
in the Palazzo Vercelli, Rome, and Bedoni (as in n. 12), 89, for his move 
to Milan. For the men's correspondence, see n. 13 above. 
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2 Jan Brueghel I, Mountain Landscape with a Hermit. Milan, Pinacoteca Ambresiana (photo: Pinacoteca) 


beliefs.” Brueghel's hermit in Mountain Landscape was 
based on the figure in the Sadelers’ engraving representing 
Paphnutius, but Brueghel's landscape is entirely different. 
It has generally been assumed that the landscape is his own 
invention, but it actually derives from an engraving in the 
edition of 1594 of the Sadelers’ Sylvae Sacrae. That en- 
graving, representing Simeon, does not appear in all edi- 
tions, but is included in the one that Borromeo owned.’ 
Thus, Brueghel’s scene is composite, conveying the partic- 
ulars of neither hermit's accomplishments as lauded :n the 
captions of the engravings. 

Hermit Reading and Ruins is based on an engraving of 
Saint Anthony in the Solitudo series (Fig. 3).!° Brueghel's 
hermit is compositionally identical to the engraved figure 
of Anthony, and the background is composed of quite sim- 


?? Crivelli published letters documenting numerous similar circumstances 
throughout Brueghel’s career. 

18 For the engravings’ Latin inscriptions stating their subjects, see Libliog. 
in n. 15 above. The full title of the series is Sylvae Sacrae Monumenta 
Sanctorius Philosophie quam Severa Anachoretarum, Munich, 1£94. 


19 The engraving is no. 23 in the series. 


ilar ruins. Yet Brueghel deleted all of the signs of Anthony’s 
temptation that are so conspicuous in the engraving. In- 
deed, this figure and the one in Brueghel’s other landscape 
have been converted into generic hermits, emphasizing the 
theme of meditation itself rather than specific stories. 
Containing no human figures, Paul Bril’s Forest Land- 
scape of approximately 1595-96 (Fig. 4) represents un- 
touched nature herself.” The small scale and low viewpoint 
make it easily accessible for private contemplation. The 
hermit and forest landscapes all recall thoughts that Bor- 
romeo expressed in his devotional treatise of 1625, I tre libri 
delle piaceri della mente christiana. Borromeo wrote that 
the pleasures of the Christian mind were nature, ecstasy, 
and communion with God. Contemplation of nature was 
a means of becoming close to the Creator, because his pres- 


22 Ambrosiana, Inv. 74f-20, oil on copper, 25 x 35cm. See Bedoni (as in 
n. 12), 95, for dating. For explanation of the framing -- which is from 
Borromeo's own time — see Falchetti, 135-38. The picture is first docu- 
mented in the codicil of 1607, fol. 6r, and later in the donation of 1618 
(Falchetti, 295). 





TAR iaia 


Progen alarus, IRE AN TONIVS ardens, 


Panperibus largus, fobrietatis amans, di 


3 Jan and Raphee. Sadeler, after Marten de Vos, Saint Anthony (from Solitudo . . 


ence was to be found in all things. 

Borromeo ccatinued to obtain landscapes from Brueghel 
and Bril after he moved permanently to Milan in 1601. 
When Borrome > started collecting landscapes in the 1590s, 
Netherlandish artists still monopolized the specialty in 
Rome; but even after 1600, when their dominance waned, 
he continued = prefer Jan Brueghel’s landscapes to ones 
by Italians 








2 See L, Salerne ¢ stttexi di paesaggio del Seicento a Roma. bilingual ed. 
C. Whitfield and C, Enggass, Rome, 1977-78, 1, 60- 
111, and, or pa , t.lx-ixii. The Carracci were painting landscapes in 
Bologna well beiss 1608, but in the 1590s Flemish ones seem to have been 
more commoniy «vailable in Rome. Borromeo left Rome in 1601, and 
thus did not witeessthe growth of Italian landscape painting there. After 
1618 he collectes werks almost exclusively to fill lacunae in his didactic 
museum, such as casts of antique sculptures and copies of High Renais- 
sance frescoes ir: Peme. He was no longer seeking contacts with new art- 
ists, but patronized oniy those he had known for years. This partially 
accounts for hiet Liresto commission landscapes from Italian painters, 
but his preterense er Brueghel's style is undeniable. 













2 The series of che e ements are divided between the Ambrosiana and the 
Louvre. All are sil <n capper, ca. 46 x 66cm. For dimensions, dating, and 











Casta pis mifcet precibus ieiunia, <7 atri 
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Demonis infirltus reprimit ata, dolor . 


. in facsimile, as in n. 15, fig. 2) 


In his Musaeum of 1625, a guidebook to the Pinacoteca 
Ambrosiana, Borromeo enthusiastically praised the series 
of the Four Elements, which he commissioned from 
Brueghel between 1608 and 1621.2 Borromeo noted that, 
in these and other works, Brueghel had succeeded in 
Squeezing into small formats trees, mountains, rocks, val- 
leys, rivers, seas, and natural things that in reality were 
separated by great distances. And he remarked that the 


collaborators, see Ertz (as in n. 4), cat. nos. 190, 302, 342, 372. Fire (Inv. 
68) and Water (Inv. 65) are in the Ambrosiana. Both were listed in the 
donation of 1618 (Falchetti, 294). For correspondence concerning the whole 
series, too vast to be listed here, see Crivelli, passim, and also Bedoni (as 
in n. 12), 103-46. 

Earth and Air were part of Napoleon's spoils in 1796, and are now in 
the Louvre (nos. 1092 and 1921). The French Requisition document for 
works at the Ambrosiana is published in G. Galbiati, Itinerario per il 
visitatore della Biblioteca Ambrosiana, della Pinacoteca, e dei monumenti 
annessi, Milan, 1951, 279-82 (p. 280 for the elements). Earth, listed in the 
codicil of 1607 (fol. 6r) as a landscape with many animals, was trans- 
formed into the Element of Earth by 1618, when it was listed thus in the 
donation (Falchetti, 294). Documented to 1621, Air postdates both 
documents. 
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4 Paul Bril, Forest Landscape. 
Milan, Pinacoteca Ambrosiana 
(photo: Pinacoteca) 


artist had reproduced precisely the colors and forms o: na- 
ture.® In the Musaeum, Borromeo expressed his delight in 
the variety of rare creatures and natural objects depicted 
in the Element of Water (Fig. 5): “Thus in the representation 
of the element of water, he [Brueghel] has introduced so 
many and such varied kinds of fish as to make one believe 
him no less skilled at fishing than at painting. And there 
he collected and disposed in beautiful display every sort of 
those freaks of nature and refuse of the sea that are the 
seashells. . . .”*4 Such descriptions closely relate to dozens 
of passages in his devotional treatises, Le piaceri and also 
I tre libri delle laudi divine, published posthumously in 
1632. It will suffice to compare Borromeo’s comments just 
cited concerning Brueghel’s Element of Water with ideas he 
put forth in the chapter on animals in the latter treatise: 
“... After which consideration [the habits of birds], en- 
tering thoughtfully into the most ample fields of the sea, 
there we will find schools of fish, which, in addition to their 
number, with enormous greatness of types, provide us tes- 
timony of the generous spirit of that Lord who produced 
them. . . .”"> Borromeo’s remarks show him awestruck by 
God's munificence to mankind, as manifested in the very 
numbers and kinds of creatures that he produced. That is 
apparent as well when, in the official act of 1618 donating 
works of art to the Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Borromeo 
listed the picture as “the Element of Water by Giovanni 
Brueghel. ... And on the back [of the picture] are the 
names of the fish and the other animals that he drew from 


2 Borromeo, Musaeum, 16. 


24 Ibid.. 17. Unless noted to the contrary, English translations are Flatt's 
{as in n. 6), with some minor changes. 


25 Borromeo, Le laudi divine, 144. 





nature with much diligence. . . ."% 

As his remarks in Musaeum demonstrate, Borromeo's 
initial response to the series of the elements — and all of 
his paintings — was to appreciate their beauty and the art- 
ist’s talent regardless of specific subject matter. In describ- 
ing Brueghel's Element of Earth (Fig. 6), he praised the va- 
riety of natural formations and animals represented. He 
then went on to endow the animals in the picture with hu- 
man qualities: the proud lion, pompous peacock, cruel 
wolf.” These remarks at first seemed to be colorful yet su- 
perfluous, but they, too, take on fuller meaning in the con- 
text of Berromeo’s comments in the chapter on animals in 
Le laudi divine: 


. . . Animals, therefore, must be our teachers, and they 
will teach us various things. And in order to bring forth 
and select one or two of the innumerable ones that there 
are, the ire of lions, the cruelty of tigers, the poisons of 
snakes, do they not perhaps allow us to see through very 
vivid examples how terrible and formidable divine ire 
can be? Looking then with attentive study at animals’ 
construction and formation, and at their parts, and 
members, and characters, can it not be said how excel- 
lently divine wisdom has demonstrated the value of its 
very great works? 


Apparently, to Borromeo, Brueghel’s ability to paint 
plants anc animals with such accuracy that individual spe- 


2 Falchetti, 294. This list is untraceable. 
27 Borromeo, Musaeum, 17-18. 


28 Borromeo, Le laudi divine, 131. 


5 Jan Brueghe È “he El-raent of 
Water. Mian. Mm. coter. Ambro- 
siana (photo: Pinacotece: 


cies could be identified contributed to the power of his 
landscapes to represea. Sod’s wisdom and creativity. Fur- 
thermore, in Le ciacer Borromeo conjured up imaginary 
landscapes on tch tœ contemplate; he was not, of course, 
illustrating any single adscape by Brueghel, but, as Carla 
Borrini noted, i is seraarkable how similar Borromeo's 
mystical visiens are to Erueghel’s additive landscape com- 
positions.” For ezampe Borromeo wrote of an imaginary 
landscape: 


... Nearby tsere er open the dark mouths of some 
round caves of rare ~adth, above and around whick rise 
very highianzibare roc s, with sharp points, whichin look- 
ing at them appear c be decorated and striped of more 
colors; anc some of taese glitter, dressed in marine pur- 
ple, and ethers yellow. and others blue, and others white 
as snow, Anc rey =ep one’s eyes to contemplate them. 
The silence, then, cf this forest, which truly shows itself 
to each one o as rev2zend and sacred, is interrupted only 
by the harrmoxy of a thousand varieties of birds. . . .®° 


Borromeo mecegniaec that the meaning of his series of 
the elements wa: operable on various levels, and this de- 
lighted him. The comments he made in correspondence and 
in tracts on art and d=y tional treatises reveal that to him 


2 C. Borrini, "U Mesaews ci Federico Borromeo: Problemi di museo- 
grafia e ci cons ne ree seconda metà del secolo XVI,” Tesi di Lau- 
rea, University of 3diogna 1°76-77. 78-82. 

2 Borromeo, Le piaccri, 
3 In Winter Landeceme, Aralrosiana Inv. 75b-26, 25 x 35cm, Brueghel 
painted the lancscep=. Roterhammer the glory of angels. Ertz (as in n. 
4), 577, ca. nœ II datec È ca. 1605. Also see Falchetti, 139-40. It is 
first docume mäa] of 1607 (fol. Sv) and appears in the do- 
nation of 1918 (Faletti, 264, 






















n 


® Borromeo, ssexm, I5 transl. as quoted in Coope (as in n. €), 30. 
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the four pictures were nominally secular scenes represent- 
ing elemental nature. But their primary significance was 
imbedded in the natural objects themselves. This comes 
across especially clearly in Borromeo's description of Jan 
Brueghel and Hans Rottenhammer’s collaborative painting, 
Winter Landscape with a Glory of Angels of approximately 
1605 (Fig. 7).*! Borromeo wrote in the guidebook that the 


picture had a mysterious effect: “. . . as if the beauty of 
the flowers and the icy snow are the extremes of nature, 
as if earthly misery is represented by the face of winter, 
and the joy of Heaven by spring. But, to tell the truth, when 
I ordered the picture, I was not thinking at all either of 
symbols or mysteries. . . .‘3 Remarks such as these led Da- 
vid Freedberg to suggest that we should nct assume that, 
because Borromeo appreciated the beauty of natural ob- 
jects in Brueghel's pictures, he valued them only on a dec- 
orative level. Similarly, I propose that Borromeo's de- 
votional and autobiographical writings afford us a more 
complete understanding of his interpretation of landscapes 
and still lifes. 

Among Borromeo’s favorite works was Paul Bril's Sea- 
scape of 1611 (Fig. 8).* In the Musaeum he wrote that he 
appreciated its beauty and calm, as well as the sense that 
he could move endlessly through it. This recalls a passage 
in his autobiographical notes, Pro suis studiis of 1628, in 


Coope perceptively commented that “it seems more than likely that a 
picture of a Madonna encircled in a flower garland {a genre that Borromeo 
also patronized] could not but inspire a similar chain of associative im- 
pulse [in Borromeo].” 


3 Freedberg (as in n. 4), 129. 


% The Seascape, Ambrosiana Inv. 695, oil on canvas, 102 x 146cm, is 
documented to 1611. For correspondence, see M. Vaes. “Una prospettiva 
di mare di P. Brill,” in Mélanges Hulin de Loo, Brussels, 1931, 1-12. It is 
listed in the donation of 1618 (Falchetti, 293). 


* Borromeo, Musaeum, 23. 
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which he described how he contemplated the natural world 
from inside his study in the Archiepiscopal Palace in Milan: 


. . «I have had my room ornamented with paintings, and 
I have made sure that all of them are excellent; there is 
not one vulgar or cheap thing. And the pleasure I take 
in looking at these painted views has always seemed to 
me as beautiful as open and wide views [of nature]... . 
Instead of them, when they are not had, paintings en- 
close in narrow places, the space of earth and the heav- 
ens, and we go wandering, and making long [spiritual] 
journeys standing still in our room. . . .* 


Landscape paintings did not have to contain Christian 
subjects — as did Borromeo's hermit pictures, and even 
Earth and Fire in subsidiary scenes — in order for Borro- 
meo to find God's goodness represented in them.” Like- 
wise, his interest in still lifes was based on a spiritual con- 
ception of nature. 


Still Lifes 
Caravaggio's Basket of Fruit, which Borromeo probably 
obtained in Rome, was the first still life that he acquired. 


36 Borromeo, Pro suis studiis, fols. 252r-53r. 


37 Earth contains figures of God with Adam and Eve on the left in the 
distance. Demons flying through the air on the right side of Fire mark it 
as a scene of Hell. In Musaeum, 17-18, Borromeo failed to mention the 
Christian subject matter in either work. The same is true of his description 
in Musaeum, 5-9, of Titian's Adoration of the Magi (Ambrosiana Inv. 
202): he praised Titian’s naturalistic rendering of the landscape, atmos- 
pheric effects, and movement of the horse, without discussing the religious 
story. Borromeo owned one pure landscape by Brueghel (Ambrosiana Inv. 
75-e29), 


38 See n. 4 above. For the development of Italian still-life painting, see L. 
Salerno, La natura morta italiana 1560-1805, bilingual ed. with English 


6 Jan Brueghel I, The Element of 
Earth. Paris, Musée du Louvre 
(photo: Musée) 


Approximately six other still lifes, all by Jan Brueghel, en- 
tered his collection after he took up residence in Milan in 
1601.* Brueghel’s correspondence concerning the Ambro- 
sian Vase of Flowers with aGem, Coins, and Shells of 1606 
(Fig. 9) sheds light on Borromeo’s motivations for obtain- 
ing still lifes, and helps to clarify his interest in his picture 
by Caravaggio, for which, by contrast, there is little 
documentation.” 

Flowers with a Gem may have been the first flower piece 
that the thirty-six-year-old Brueghel had ever painted, al- 
though the genre was popular in Flanders.” In a letter to 
Borromeo of 14 April 1606, the artist wrote: “. . . I have 
begun end destined for Your Illustrious Lordship a bunch 
of flowers that is found to be very beautiful, as much for 
their naturalness as also for the beauty and rarity of the 
various flowers, [of which] a few are unknown and little 
seen in this area; for that [reason] I have been to Brussels 
in orde” to depict from nature some flowers that are not 
found in Antwerp. . . .”“' In June, Brueghel wrote that he 
would paint the flowers life-size and that there would be 
over one hundred varieties represented. A further remark 
that Brueghel made to Borromeo about this painting, while 
seemingly casual, is of utmost importance: “. . . I believe 


transl., R E. Wolf, Rome, 1984, and John T. Spike, Italian Stili Life Paint- 
ing from Three Centuries, exh. cat., National Academy of Design, New 
York, 1983, with bibliog. 


3° Flowers with a Gem, Ambrosiana Inv. 66. oil on copper, 55 x 45cm, 
was sent to Borromeo in Aug., 1606. It is listed in the codicil cf 1607 (fol. 
ór), and ia the donation of 1618 (Falchetti, 295). For correspondence, see 
Crivelli, €3-64, 74-75. Also see Ertz (as in n. 4), 581, cat. no. 143; M-.L. 
Hairs, The Fiemish Flower Painters in the XVHth Century, transì. E. Grze- 
lak, Brussels, 1985, 37, 47, 52; and Salerno (as in n. 38), 36-37. 


4 For the development of Brueghel’s flower paintings, see Ertz (as in n. 
4), 252-325, and Hairs (as in n. 39), 33-58. 


4 Crivelli, 63. 


7 Jan Brueghel 1 acd Han: Rotten- 

hammer, Winter Landswgce with a 

Glory cf Angels. Bilan Finacoteca 
Ambrosiana ‘pret: Pinacoteca) 











that sc rare and varæd flowers never have been finished 
with similar diligence; im winter this painting will make a 
beautiful sight. A ~ »f the colors are very close to na- 
ture... "€ Indeed, it s evident that Borromeo believed 
that the great vamety a nature — so magnificently depicted 
in Brueghel’s Vase of Elawers — reflected God's goodness. 
It is not unexpec-=d, ‘Len, that, after describing ir Pro suis 
studiis how he eontemslated landscape paintings, Borro- 
meo went en to discass his use of still-life paintings: 





. {when 1 am ir ry study and] it is hot, flowers are 
pleasing to me. ane some fruit on the tables. And I have 
enjoyed most a ali Having the fruits of spring. and the 
flowers of it, and st T in the summer — according to the 
diversitiesief tre weather — [I have enjoyed] having var- 
ious vases in the roon, and varying those according to 
opportunity, and aacording to my pleasure. Then when 
winter encumbers amc restricts everything with ice, I have 
enjoyed from sight — and even imagined odor, if not 
real — fake flowers . . expressed in painting . . . and 
in these flower: I have wanted to see the variety of colors, 
not fleeting, as some of the flowers that are found [in 
nature], but s:able and very endurable.* 






4 Ibid., 74-75. The setter ie cated 25 Aug. 1606. 
4 Borromeo, Pro «ui stufe fols. 254v-255r. 
4 Borromeo, Le piarari, ES-E4. 


4 See his hierarehicai organization of the official document of 1618 do- 
nating works of art :o the Finacoteca Ambrosiana (repro. in Falchetti, 
287-301). Lande all lifes) are relegated to the third category 
following.istorieane pertis. 








4 Ambrosiana Inv. (51, ecm canvas, 47 x 31cm. For the quotation, see 
the codicil of 1607, sel. 7m” . . un Canestro di frutti parte ne rami con 
le lor foglie, ef partespiccs* ia essi fra quali vi sono due grappoli di uva, 
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Naturalistically painted fruits and flowers were acceptable 
to Borromeo as substitutes for the real objects when they 
were unavailable. And painted flowers would never wither, 
fade, and die: their beauties were permanent. Brueghel's 
correspondence suggests that he realized how Borromeo 
would use the work. 

Borromeo’s remark in Pro suis studiis reveals that na- 
ture, either real or fictive, stimulated his senses. In Le pia- 
ceri, he explained that God endowed nature with sensory 
appeal in order to attract contemplative minds.“ While 
Borromeo of course regarded istorie more highly, he could 
not but find religious value in the lower genres of landscape 
and still-life painting.“ 

Caravaggio’s Basket of Fruit (Fig. 10), datable on stylistic 
grounds to between 1595 and 1601, is first recorded in Bor- 
romeo's Ambrosiana in the codicil to his will of 1607 as 
“... a basket of fruits, some on leafy branches, and some 
detached from their branches, and among them are two 
bunches of grapes — one white and one black — figs, ap- 
ples, and other fruits, by the hand of Michele Agnolo da 
Caravaggio.” Although there is no documentation, it is 
most likely that Borromeo commissioned the work himself 
and obtained it in person from Caravaggio in Rome.” Bor- 


uno di bianca, et l altro di nera, fichi mole, et altri di mano di Michele 
Agnole da Caravaggio.” Described in the donation of 1518 (Falchetti, 295): 
“Una cesta di frutti di Michele Angelo da Caravaggio, sopra la tela... .” 
These accurate descriptions contrast with the one in Musaeum, 32-33: 
“Nec abest gloria proxima huic fiscella, ex qua flores micant. Fecit eam 
Michael Angelus Caravagensis . . .” See H. Hibbard. Caravaggio, New 
York, 1983, 80-85 and 294-95, for discussion of the documentation and 
dating. Also see M. Gregori's entry in The Age of Caravaggio, exh. cat., 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1985, 262-85, cat. no. 75. 


4? Hibbard (as in n. 46), 81 and 294, also suggested this. For the dates of 
Borromeo's residence in Rome, see n. 7 above. 
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romeo must have been quite familiar with the artist's works 
there, because he counted Caravaggio’s early patrons 
among his friends and colleagues. Although Francesco 
Maria Del Monte owned a now lost Carafe of unknown 
date by him, most of Caravaggio's still-life painting seems 
to have been limited to details within larger compositions.* 
The Ambrosian Basket of Fruit is Caravaggio’s oniy sur- 
viving work of its kind. 

The monumental basket, jutting over a ledge toward the 
viewer, contains fruits and leaves noteworthy for their de- 
tail and insistent physicality. Given Borromeo's tendency 
to contemplate created things as a means toward elevating 
his soul to a higher reality. he presumably interpreted the 
worm-eaten fruit and desiccated leaves as allusions to the 
transitory character of life on earth. 


God's World 

The view of nature as a manifestation of God's goodness 
that Borromeo expressed ir his devotional treatises as well 
as in the contents of his Finacoteca Ambrosiana is char- 
acteristic of Christian optimism, a second wave of Counter- 
Reformational thought.” That generation of reformers, in- 
cluding Neri and Valier, Bcrromeo’s influential advisors in 
Rome, began to revitalize humanism and to incorporate it 
into contemporary religious thought. The result was a less 
rigid strain of Roman Catholicism, based on love and ap- 
peal to the emotions. 


48 See bibliog. cited in n. 46 above for Caravaggio as a painter of still 
lifes. The Carafe is listed in Del Monte’s inventory of 1627: Christoph L. 
Frommel, “Caravaggios Friihwerk und der Kardinal Francesco Maria Del 
Monte,” Storia dell'arte, nos. 9-0, 1971, 31. See Salerno (as in n. 38), 
46-50, for other still lifes sometimes attributed to Caravaggio; also see 
The Age of Caravaggio (as in n. 46), 206-11. 


4° For Christian optimism, see Dupront, and also A.O. Lovejoy. The Great 
Chain of Being, New York, 1960. 


8 Paul Bril, Seascape. Milan, 
Pinacoteca Ambrosiana (photo: 
Pinacoteca) 


Valier's imaginary dialogue recreating the spirit of the 
Oratorians’ ragionamenti spirituali, the collective medita- 
tions that Neri made popular in Rome in the 1590s, helps 
to explain the context of Borromeo's religious beliefs. Phi- 
lippus, sive de Laetitia Christiana of 1591 included as in- 
terlocutors some of the most prominent Church reformers 
of the day: Agostino Cusano, Ludovico de Torrés, Marc- 
antonic Maffa, Silvio Antoniano, Cesare Baronio, Gio- 
vanni Francesco Bordini, and Federico Borromeo, their dis- 
cussion leader, of course, being Neri himself. When in the 
dialogue Neri asked Borromeo how he was able to attain 
Christien joy, Valier had Borromeo answer that for him 
Christien joy consisted in contemplating the wisdom and 
power of God through his created world.* Valier's early 
account of young Federico’s spirituality accords perfectly 
with Berromeo’s later expression of it in his own words. 
Although Neri’s personal brand of Christian optimism was 
considerably less mystical than Borromeo's, they shared 
the belizf that the mundane world was filled with signs of 
God's goodness.*! 

Borromeo's humanistic bent is clearly revealed in his 
writings, from the Musaeum and Pro suis studiis to Le pia- 
ceri anc Le laudi divine. He published the devotional trea- 
tises in the vernacular to reach a general audience, and it 
must be emphasized that the ideas expressed in them were 
neither unusual nor unprecedented.” Indeed, in the mar- 
gins of Le laudi divine Borromeo recarded his sources. Some 


50 A. Valier, Filippo, ossia dialogo della letizia cristiana, Rome, 1817, 27- 
30 (anon. transi.}. Dupront quoted an excerpt (on p. 234). For further 
discussion of Valier's dialogue, see Alfonso, Cardinal Capecelatro, The 
Life of Sant Philip Neri, transl. A. Pope, New York, 1925, 460-64. 


5 Dupront, passim. 


52 Coope -as in n. 6, Chap. 1, n. 3), noted that this contrasts with his 
publication of Musaeum and De pictura sacra in small editions in Latin, 
evidently ‘or a more learned and restricted audience. 


of his mast impo tante rthorities were Aristotle, Plato, and 
Pliny the Elder Sair Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Na- 
zianzus and one Chrysostom, and various booxs of the 
Bible, especially the Psalms. Borromeo’s sources, like his 
beliefs, were, cf course shared by contemporary religious 
thinkers. One ef me most widely read devotional books of 
the era wasDe eecensic re mentis in Deum per scalas creatur- 
arum of 1615 >v che euit reformer Roberto Bellarmino, 
another colleagae ci Borromeo in Rome.* In that work 
Bellarmino ovt.ined 2 rethod of spiritual ascension through 
meditation on -hemaaeane world, which, like the contem- 
plative path ‘hac 3ccmcmeo described, expressed the spirit 
of Christian o»fimisx . For example, in the chapter on the 
greatness of the vroridiand the greatness of God, Bellarmino 
wrote: 





... Now ir che gseat world which comprises the sum 
total ef thing: there are many most wonderful qualities, 
but notably these — greatness, multitude, variety, effi- 
ciency, and beauty If we consider all these matters at- 
tentively in the liegt which God gives us, they will have 
great power to rats» our soul so that we shall, as it were, 
faint in admiration ef them, and then, returning to our- 
selves, we «bal krx upon everything outside God as 
naught, anc. stali + cnsider it worthless.55 


Bellarmine exosessed'tne benefits of contemplating created 
things, which. «<ccosciag to the principle of plenitude, nec- 
essarily over! owed cm God's goodness and perfection. 
Standing at tre midp ont in the great chain of being, man's 
gradual ascert tə Coa started at the lowest rung of the 
ladder, with :ke corvernplation of creatures and ratural ob- 
jects, and ukm ately led through appeal to the heart and 
the intellect to «snomledge of God. Although Borromeo's 
two devotional treaisses are less clearly structured and not 
as explicitly admoniscry as that of Bellarmino, they, too, 
emphasize th- a timate reason for contemplating created 
things, to achieve communion with God.” 

Cleasly, Borsomecr'e appreciation of landscape and still- 
life paintings as reated in his conception of God's world 
and man's piec in it In his view, such images were effec- 
tive if renderec natarelistically, i.e., they appealed to him 
in the same was that rature did, and for the same reasons. 








5 See Borromeo Le laud: divine, passim. Del Bravo is the only scholar 
to have studied borramer:s.collecting of still lifes in a specifically religious 
context..Foeusin, + Casevaggio's Basket of Fruit, he suggested that ideas 
that Saint Ambre expressed in the Hexaemeron explain Borromeo’s in- 
terest in the pirtu=. Yet the writings Del Bravo mentioned are part of a 
consicerably breaz also somewhat different) context for Borro- 
meo’s appreciatisr x the genre, as suggested here. Del Brave’s association 
of Caravaggio” = wit Del Monte’s thought is not necessarily identical 
to Borremen' ova interpretation of the picture. See C. Dei Bravo, “Let- 
fera sulla natuse rota,” «nali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 
Iv, 1974. 1568 
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9 Jan Brueghel I, Vase of Flowers with a Gem, Coins and 
Shells. Milan, Pinacoteca Ambrosiana (photo: Pinacoteca) 


Like istorie, landscapes and still lifes were seen by Borro- 
meo as visual means to spiritual ends. 


This study is based on Pamela Jones's doctoral dissertation 
for Brown University (1985) and is one cf her first publi- 
cations; other are in press on Borromeo, Paul Bril, and Ber- 
nardino Luini. [Department of Art, Carnegie Hall, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, ME 04469] 


5 See P.N, Waggett's introduction to R. Bellarminc, The Mind's Ascent 
to God by a Ladder of Created Things, trans]. Moaialis, London, 1925, 
iii-viii. The standard biography is James Brodrick, Robert Bellarmine 1542- 
1621, 2 vols., London, 1950. Valier worked with Borromeo on the revision 
of Sixtus V's Vulgate in 1591, Bellarmino in 1592. 


55 Ibid., 21. 
% Lovejoy (as in n. 49), passim. 
5° E. Tea (La Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Rome, 1932, £) first mentioned Bel- 


larmino’s meditations on elemental nature in connection with Brueghel's 
Ambrosian Four Elements. 
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Carlo Cesare Malvasia's Florentine Letters: 
Insight into Conflicting Trends in 
Seventeenth-Century Italian Art Historiography 


Giovanna Perini 


Malvasia's antagonism to seventeenth-century Florentine writers on art has little 
‘o do with mere campanilismo or personal animosities, nor is it centered on Va- 
sari: it stems, rather, from essential methodological and theoretical disagreements. 
Malvasia certainly read and used his Vasari a lot, as his preparatory notes for 
‘he Felsina pittrice prove; but he was also aware of the latest trends in histo- 
“iography outside the narrow field of art history, namely in the works of Mabillon 
and the Bollandists. In adovting and adapting the gist of their lesson to the nar- 
vation of art history in Bologna, he supported the evolution of a genre “invented” 
by Vasari — the biographies of artists — into art history as we now know it. 
The Florentines (especially Baldinucci and Dati) and their Roman friend Bellori 
were following different paths: although they did not ignore the evolution of 
historiography at home and abroad, they tried to work within the classical bio- 
graphical frame, giving special emphasis to facts (Baldinucci), rhetoric (Dati), 
and theory (Bellori), ratherthan the historic and aesthetic interpretation of works 
of art. Hence arose an endless polemic between them and Malvasia, which has 


not helped the understandmg of the latter's work. 


It has long been fel: that a definition of Count Malvasia’s 
stance towares che F-orentine intelligentsia is crucial to an 
understanding of his aims when composing his famous bio- 
graphical history of the Bolognese painters, the Felsina pit- 
trice, which he published in 1678. Until recently, however, 
this relationship has been interpreted in terms cf a simple 
antagonism between the Bolognese historian and his Tus- 
can predecessor. Vasari, as well as his contemporary Flor- 
entine counterpart, Baldinucci.! 

In the past two decades, two art historians born in Flor- 
ence, Giovanni Prew.tali and Paola Barocchi, have briefly 
dealt with this quest.on in ways that have shifted the em- 
phasis of research toward different and new aspects of Mal- 
vasia's relationship with the Florentines and have prompted 
a reassessmert of his work.? Their conclusions are not con- 
vergent, possibly because each scholar emphasized partic- 
ular elements of the problem that best suited his or her 


I am particuiarty grateful ‘0 the head and teaching staff of the Department 
of the Histery ef Art cf The Johns Hopkins University, Ealtimore, for 
their long-starclng moss, intellectual, and financial support of my re- 
search an Malvasia befeze. during, and after my two-year appointment 
as Visiting Associate Prcvessor at their university and the award of a J. 
Paul Getty Fellowship in he year 1985-86. I also wish to thank Dr. Maria 
Xenia Zevelechi Viells, Curator of the Italian Collections at the Harry 
Ransom Humanities Research Center, University of Texas at Austin, for 
her invaluablehelp and assistance. My very special thanks go to Edmund 
P. Pillsbury. who introduced me to Texas, to Richard Spear, who en- 
couraged me t ite tes essay, and to Elizabeth Cropper and Charles 
Dempsey, whe read and commented on an earlier draft. 













temper and inclinations. 

Thus, Previtali stressed the polemical side, the apparent 
antagonism between Malvasia and the Florentines, even 
while he correctly observed that Malvasia‘ anti-Florentine 
stance is also a rhetorical exercise, a virtuoso performance 
cast in the form of a legal dispute stemming from the tra- 
ditional and still thriving Italian municipalismo or cam- 
panilismo.* Simultaneously, Previtali also eagerly ac- 
knowledged Malvasia’s “modernity” as an art historian 
insofar as his method drew upon a vast visual experience 
as a connoisseur as much as his long search for written 
documents of various kinds in order to support his own 
arguments.‘ As Previtali pointed out, this very modernity 
belies the recurrent charges of narrowness or parochialism 
often levied against Malvasia and other advocates of cam- 
panilismo.’ On the contrary, Malvasia's criticism of Vasari 
is deeply aware of new historiographical developments, 


l See, for instance, J. Schlosser, La letteratura artistica, 3rd ed., Florence, 
1967, 467-68 and 529-30, and L. Grassi; Teorici e storia della critica d'arte 
n — L'età moderna — Il Seicento, Rome, 1973, 48-49. 

2 See Previtali, 53-64; Barocchi, 1975; P. Barocchi, “Il collezionismo del 
Cardinale Leopoldo e la storiografia del Baldinucci.” in Omaggio a Leo- 
poldo de’ Medici, Florence, 1976, 14-25, inserted with minor alterations 
in Barocchi, 1979, 59-69 (but on Malvasia, also see 53-59); Barocchi, 1984, 
and also “Fortune dell'epistolografia artistica,” in Barocchi, 1984, 89-90. 
3 Previtali, 60. 

4 Ibid., 59. 


3 fbid., 55-56 and 59. 
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whereby simple appeals to authority counted for less and 
less, giving way to the search for new documents to be 
analyzed more critically, documents that in turn would spur 
new evaluations and interpretations.* But of this more later. 

Barocchi has adopted a more “catholic” interpretation of 
Malvasia's controversy with the Florentines, understating 
its existence so as to emphasize instead the positive co- 
operation between Malvasia and Prince (later Cardinal) 
Leopoldo de’ Medici, who was then building up his art col- 
lections.’ Indeed, following up on a hint given by Previtali, 
she also stressed the positive, almost sympathetic reception 
given the Felsina pittrice in the unpublished “Riflessioni ag- 
giunte alle Vite dei pittori di Giorgio Vasari Aretino de- 
dicate agli amatori del vero.” written some time after 1688 
by the Florentine Ferdinando Leopoldo del Migliore, who 
had been very disappointed by Baldinucci's efforts.? This 
apparently reconciliatory line of interpretation has been 
followed most recently by Edward Goldberg in his cursory 
survey of the documents concerning late Medici art col- 
lecting and patronage.’ In the many odd bits of information 
Goldberg has extracted from the Medici archives and the 
Carteggio d'artisti in Florence, Malvasia plays no leading 
role. He appears only as an occasional supporting player 
mentioned by or speaking through the two official Medici 
representatives in Bologna, the Marchese Ferdinando Cospi 
and his son-in-law Count Annibale Ranuzzi.!° 

Since a reassessment of Malvasia’s work is now under 
way, it is perhaps opportune for a Bolognese historian to 
make an attempt to rechart this controversy and its im- 
plications, beginning with the handful of letters by Mal- 
vasia preserved in Florence in the State Archive (where they 
were located and later selected for publication by Baroc- 
chi)" and in the Biblioteca Nazionale. The latter group was 
acquired partly through the acquisition of Antonio Ma- 
gliabechi's library and partly through that of another pri- 
vate library (yielding two letters to Carlo Dati).!? Another 
letter by Malvasia to Magliabechi is bound into a miscel- 
laneous volume that belonged to Filippo Baldinucci and 


6 Perini, 1984, 191-97. 

? Barocchi, 1975, 66, and Barocchi, 1984, 90. 
® Previtali, 61-64, and Barocchi, 1984. 

° Goldberg, esp. 23-33. 


10 Goldberg, 29, 40-41, 43, 202-03, 264. On F. Cospi, see Dizionario bio- 
grafico degli Italiani, xxx, Rome, 1984, ad vocem; for his collections, see 
G. Olmi, “Science-Honour-Metaphor: Italian Cabinets of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” and L. Laurencich Minelli, “Museography 
and Ethnographical Collections in Bologna during the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Centuries,” in O. Impey and A. MacGregor, The Origins of Mu- 
seums — The Cabinet of Curiosities in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 
Europe, Oxford, 1985, esp. 14-15 and 22-23. On A. Ranuzzi, see the not 
very helpful essays by R. Carapelli, “I corrispondenti bolognesi del Car- 
dinale Leopoldo de’ Medici con particolare riferimento Annibale Ra- 
nuzzi,” Gli Uffizi: Quattro secoli di una galleria — Fonti e documenti, 
Florence, 1982, 83-106, and “Annibale Ranuzzi e i suoi rapporti con la 
Firenze medicea del Seicento,” I! Carrobbio, x, 1984, 69-70. 

11 See Barocchi, 1975, 178, 179, 331, 354-55, 369, and ASF, CdA, Vol. 
xvui, file no. 4. Other letters with references to Malvasia are in ASF, 
CdA, Vols. xvi (F. Cospi) and xi-x1v (A. Ranuzzi): some are published 
in Barocchi, 1975, 149, 231, 234, 265, 270, 277, 325, 327, 328, 335, 337, 
346, 353, 358 (375, 378). 


Anton Francesco Marmi, but this is already well known 
and has often been commented upon since its initial pub- 
lication by Giuseppe Campori in 1866." All these letters, 
both published and unpublished, help clarify Malvasia’s 
relations with his contemporary Florentine ambient, es- 
pecially if the information they contain is combined with 
that scattered throughout the hundreds of manuscripts from 
the Raruzzi-Cospi family archives presently dispersed in 
public collections in Bologna, London, and Austin, Texas." 


Malvasia’s Contacts with the Medici 

It might at first seem strange that, despite his numerous 
journeys to and from Rome, Malvasia (Fig. 1) had not even 
sought a personal contact with the Medici court or the Flor- 
entine intelligentsia before late May and early June of 1666, 
when he stopped over in Florence for a few days on his 
way home from Rome.! However, my suspicion is that 
before the unification of Italy in 1860 citizens of the State 
of the Church may have found it more convenient to travel 
to and from Rome via the longer routes through the Church 
territories of the Marches or Umbria rather than through 
Tuscany, which was a foreign state. A visit to Florence, 
which entailed the normal border taxations and controls, 
was thus not so casual an affair as it is nowadays, and it 
is therefore all the more unlikely that when Malvasia was 
in Florence in 1666 he would have limited himself to seeing 
only Prince Leopoldo's collection. He must also have taken 
advantage of his short stay by visiting other private col- 
lections, the Uffizi, and various churches." 

He arrived in Florence at the end of May, after spending 
a couple of months in the Marches (Loreto) and in Rome.” 
The letter of introduction he handed to the Prince had been 
written by Ferdinando Cospi. No Bolognese could have 
hoped for a better reference, for nobody, not even the Mal- 
vezzi de’ Medici, was better known or more highly es- 
teemed by the Medici than was Cospi. His letter is brief 
and does not tell much, save that Malvasia is related to 
Cospi, is very talented, and has a high reputation in Bo- 


12 The letters to Magliabechi are in BNF, ms Magl. vi, 1177, nos. 49-53 
(published in Appendix here, nos. 6-10); for the letters to Dati, see BNF, 
Coll. Autografi, Vari 52, nos. 61-62 (published in Appendix here, nos. 3- 
4). 


B BNF, ms Magl. 11, 11, 110, fol. 290, published in G. Campori, Lettere 
artistiche inedite, Modena, 1866, 135-36, repr. in Barocchi, 1975, 568-69. 


14 See ASB, Fondo Ranuzzi Cospi; BL, Add. mss 16,442-16,558; moreover, 
six hundred and twenty Ranuzzi Cospi mss from the Phillips library are 
in HRHRCUTA, where they are described in a detailed typewritten cat- 
alogue. For general information on the latter mss, and a selective catalogue 
of some one hundred of them, see M.X. Zevelechi Wells, The Ranuzzi 
Manuscripts, Austin, 1980. 


15 Arfelli, xv. 
16 Mitelli B 3375, fol. 72r and possibly 81r-82v. 


1? See ASF, CdA, xvi, letter by Cospi of 13 April 1666 (fol. 166r-v) for 
Malvasia’s itinerary; as for the length of his stay, it can be inferred by 
comparing the date of another letter by Cospi (fol. 174r) where he is glad 
to hear that Malvasia has arrived in Florence and met with the prince's 
approval (1 June) with the date of the letter that Malvasia himself wrote 
to Leopoldo immediately after his return to Bologna (8 June 1666: see 
ASF, CdA, xvi, File rv, 295r, published in Appendix here, no. 1). 


logna.* However, maay more details are given confiden- 
tially in another lett: written by Cospi nearly a month 
earlier and mated directly to Prince Leopoldo: 





Two days agos the [anon Count Carlo Cesare Malvagia 
[sic] left fer Rome cle has taken the route through Lo- 
reto, but after Easter will return via Florence. He will 
come to kiss the bem of Your Most Serene Highness's 
gown and wi! deliver a letter of introduction written by 
me. This is the mer I have already mentioned to Your 
Highness:orce. He sa great connoisseur of drawings and 
owns quite a few extremely beautiful ones. He is writing 
the addition «o the Lives of the Painters and is gathering 
informaticr abou: -heir most beautiful works. Therefore 
Your Highness shoal grant him the favor of taking notes 
on the enes m yeur possession so that he may describe 
them. I feel euite sure that Your Most Serene Highness 
will take plezsuredm talking to him, and therefore I have 
urged him to stay r Florence for as many days as Your 
Highness wil coramand. 

He is a Canon r our Cathedral, the best and most 
trusted Docter of Lew in our University, where he is en- 
dowed with  rich-salary. He is also a talented poet, es- 
pecially in the Bermnesque genre, where he is the best in 
our nation, but ke will not write verses any longer. He 
is a brother, albei: a natural one, of Senator Malvagia’s, 
who is mv repha». He lives in his house, where he is 
treated like a true brother because of his talents. I am 
describing hima to war Highness so that you may become 
aware of all bis quakties. If you like him as I believe you 
will, hewvill be reac to serve Your Most Serene Highness 
better than amyone ese in the subjects that interest you.” 








This is a goog intaccuction indeed, although the descrip- 
tion of Malvasia’s farn ly position is slightly biased and im- 
precise. True enougt, it corresponds to what appears in 
several family trees of the Malvasia and to what his father 
Anton Galeazze writes in his will.” However, according to 
Giovanni Fantezzi, wno was a diligent reader of the ar- 
chives, Carlo Cesars was in fact a legitimate scn born to 
Anton Galeazze Ma: vxsia by his first wife, a lower middle- 
class woman mame ‘Caterina Lucchini.” Since the Mal- 
vasia were cre of tte Forty Families entitled to inherit a 
seat in the Bolognese Senate, Anton Galeazzo’s first mar- 
riage was apparently -ensidered disreputable, infra dig, and 
something tc be forgetten as soon as possible.” Even if the 


18 ASF, CdA xvi, fel. 15”, letter of 5 May 1666. 


19 ASF, CdA, xvi col. Jeer, letter of 13 April 1666, partially quoted in 
Goldberg, 264, n. 27, (Ya. sl. number I give is different fram Goldberg, 
who like Basoccki refers» the older numeration, which # anterior to 
the creationwt the dA ascaive. I find it more correct to use the modern 
numeration, whieh follows he present arrangement of materials. For the 
history of the CdA, see... Giovannini, “Storia del carteggio d'artisti,” 
in Lettere di Otamo Fescosieri a Leopoldo de’ Medici, Florence, 1984, 
7-19.) 


2 For Malvasie's family :se-s, see, for instance, ASB, G. Gaidicini, “Al- 
beri genealogici.” fel. 73 aad BCB, Fondi speciali, ms Carsati, cart. 1v, 
no. 29a andass B-628! mdy tree no, 72. For Anton Galeazzo’s will, see 
ASB, Fondo notaffe, Netain Taddeo Tacconi, 1670, fol. urnumbered. 
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AFrulli dis. 


Lit Angiolini 


Can: Wo. Carlo Cesare Malvasia 


1 A. Frulli, Portrait of Carlo Cesare Malvasia. Bologna, Bib- 
lioteca Comunale dell’Archiginnasio 


family intrigues to have that first marriage annulled did 
not cost Carlo Cesare his comital title, they did strip him 
of both primogeniture and legitimacy when another son 
was born to his father by his second wife, Cristiana Cospi, 
a member of another Bolognese senatorial family and the 
sister of Ferdinando Cospi.® 

Unlike the Cospi, the Malvasia do not seem to have had 
any special relations with the Medici prior to Carlo Cesare's 
contacts; at least there is no significant documentary evi- 
dence to show substantial connections. | am well aware 
that the argumentum ex silentio can never be conclusive,” 
but it is still rather odd that no Malvasia is ever recorded 


21 G, Fantuzzi, Notizie degli scrittori bolognesi, Bologna, 1781-85, v, 149, 
n.2. 


22 On the technical classification of marriages between people of different 
classes, see L. Frati, I Settecento a Bologna, n.p., 1923, 50. On the Mal- 
vasia, see P.S. Dolfi, Cronologia delle famiglie nobii di Bologna con le 
loro insegne, Bologna, 1670, 485-89. 


23 On the Cospi, see Dolfi (as in n. 22), 269-75. 


24 For the only exception known to me, see F. Diaz, Storia d'Italia — Il 
Granducato di Toscana — I Medici, Turin, 1972, 322. n. 1, where a letter 
by Innocenzo Malvasia to Grand Duke Ferdinand | is recorded among 
the many congratulating with him on his accession te the throne. On the 
invalidity of the argument ex silentio, see G. Lange, “The Argument from 
Silence,” History and Theory, 1966, 288-301. 
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in contemporary journals among the few select Bolognese 
aristocrats who would greet, accommodate, or entertain 
the Medici whenever one of them passed through or visited 
Bologna during the seventeenth century. In particular, the 
records of the Ranuzzi-Cospi archives, which have a semi- 
official value, do not list any Malvasia on such an 
occasion.” 

This absence is especially intriguing in the instance of 
Prince Ferdinando’s visits to Bologna in 1687-88 on his way 
to and from Venice.** The engraver Giacomo Giovannini, 
in his dedication to Ferdinando of Malvasia’s posthu- 
mously published Il claustro di San Michele in Bosco di 
Bologna (1694), recalls Ferdinando’s admiration for the 
fading frescoes in the cloister immediately before mention- 
ing Malvasia's decision to have them copied and repro- 
duced.” A causal relationship is, if not actually implied, at 
least subliminally suggested. as if Malvasia had drawn in- 
spiration for the project from Ferdinando’s remarks. Most 
certainly this was not in fact true: Malvasia is not listed 
among the Bolognese nobles who escorted the prince on 
his visit to the cloister (or anywhere else, for that matter).” 
Moreover, Malvasia’s awareness of the need to copy and 


25 See, for instance, HRHRCUTA, ms Ph 12715 no. 63, fol. 100 r-v, and 
BL, Add. ms 16496, fols. 36r-41r. 


26 BL, Add. ms 16505, fols. 5v-24r and 280r-96v. On Ferdinando de’ Me- 
dici, see G.F. Young, The Medici, Landon, 1926, 11, 464-67, and H. Acton, 
The Last Medici, London, 1932, 175-81 and 185-99. 


2? See C.C. Malvasia, Il claustro di San Michele in Bosco di Bologna, 
Bologna, 1694, n.p. It is doubtful whether Malvasia intended to dedicate 
it to the Medici: Luigi Crespi, in his biography of Malvasia printed at the 
beginning of his Vite de’ pittori bolognesi tomo terzo, Rome, 1769, 1-15, 
transcribes a legal document I have not been able to find in ASB, although 
a copy might still exist in the private archive of the Malvasia, to which 
I have had no access so far. It is a sort of appendix to Malvasia’s last will 
(ASB, Fondo Notarile, Notaio Bartolomeo Marsimigli, Testament:, year 
1693), giving instructions to Gaudenzio Roberti for the publication of both 
Il claustro and the Otia Lapidaria. The first passage indirectly relevant to 
the dedication of Il claustro is the following: “IV - Che paghi prima al 
Signor Giacomo [Giovannini] sei doble per gli altri due rami, che restino 
da intagliarsi, che sono i due giganti ed il frontespizio conforme si è con- 
cordato con detto Signor Giacomo, per avere corretto e correggere tut- 
tavia questa Opera, inverniciando di nuovo i rami e tornandovi sopra 
(. . .) (loc. cit., 11). The frontispiece is clearly related to the dedication, 
for it shows an allegory of Florence receiving the gift of the book from 
Painting, who is introduced by Felsina (the allegory of Bologna) while 
Poetry (Pan) and Astrology or Science are in attendance. Since the fron- 
tispiece had not been engraved at the time of Malvasia’s death, it is not 
sure whether it reflects the invention prepared by Malvasia or has been 
changed to suit Giovannini's dedication. The other passage in the doc- 
ument relevant to the dedication of the book is the following: 
E caso che il suddetto Padre Gaudenzio non volesse o non potesse stare 
alle sopraddette condizioni, e patti (. . .) allora m'intendo che il sud- 
detto Padre Raffaello [Curti] consegni le suddette due opere e tutti i 
rami che avrà nelle mani ai miei Signori eredi Malvasia (. . .) e sono 
pregati i miei Signori eredi a far che tutte e due le opere suddette con 
ogni diligenza siano mandate alle stampe, intendendomi di più che nes- 
sun altro possa presentare dedica alle suddette due opere, almeno della 
prima, cioè del Cortile di San Michele in Bosco, se non li miei signori 
eredi, quali godono essi quest'onore di presentare qualche copia in forma 
decorosa a chiunque sarà da me stata dedicata, e lasciando la dedica 
dell'altra opera intitolata Otia Lapidaria in libertà del suddetto Padre 
Gaudenzio (loc. cit., 12). 
This document is far from conclusive, for it sounds as if the dedication 


divulge the frescoes in prints is already apparent from the 
earlier Felsina pittrice of 1678 and his guide to the churches 
of Bologna of 1686.” In writing the dedication Gicvannini 
was simply trying to flatter the prince and to bridge the 
chasm between the Florentine ambient and Malvasia by 
suggesting Medici patronage or encouragement for his 
posthumous work. 

In fact it is not clear that Malvasia had contacts with any 
of the Medici except Leopoldo, whose collections are fre- 
quently mentioned in the pages of the Felsina pittrice in the 
most flattering terms.” The collections of Cardinal Giovan 
Carlo and Prince Matthias are occasionally mentioned, but 
no familiarity with their owners is ever suggested.” Mal- 
vasia's acquaintance with Leopoldo must have started by 
chance and indirectly in 1663, when Ferdinando Cospi for- 
warded a note dictated by Malvasia about Marco Zoppo 
to the prince, who had just received a drawing attributed 
to this rare quattrocento Bolognese painter.” The drawing 
had been sent by Giovanni Andrea Sirani, who was more 
highly renowned as an art dealer and connoisseur than as 
a painter, and who served Leopoldo as an advisor in mat- 
ters of attribution and evaluation of Bolognese, or presum- 


were in fact left undecided until the last minute: probably it was the heirs 
who decided for it. At least one of them (Cornelio Gaetano, son of Carlo’s 
brother Cesare Alberto) was on excellent terms with the grand dukes, as 
is proved by copies of his correspondence with his wife, Ginevra Legnani 
Ferri, who had left him and taken refuge at the Medici court in 1721, 
asking for the protection of Ferdinando's widow, Violante. “Creco d'haver 
scelto bene.” she writes to her husband, “havendo scielta una Corte per 
la quale Voi medesimo havete sempre havuta della servitù” (BCB, mss 
Gozzadini, 75-6-a, fol. unnumbered). The next few letters to Cornelio 
were written by Grand Princess Violante in her stead. 


28 BL, Add. ms 16505, fols. 5v-24r and 280r-96v. 
2° See, for example, Malvasia, 1678, 1, 87, 88, and 11, 450. 


3° Malvasia, 1678, 1, 144, 212, 242, 243, 253, 261, 323, 389, 461, 484, 541, 
557, 564; 11, 64, 70, 140, 203, 216, 439, 474 (twice). 


3! For Giovan Carlo’s collections, see Malvasia, 1678, 11, 83 (twice), 264, 
293, 372, 374, 407, 412, 425, 426. A study of his activity as a collector 
has just started: see S. Mascalchi, “Anticipazioni sul mecenatismo del 
Cardinal Giovan Carlo de’ Medici e suo contributo alle cellezioni degli 
Uffizi,” in Gli Uffizi (as in n. 10), 41-82, and idem., “Giovan Carlo de’ 
Medici, an Outstanding but Neglected Collector in Seventeenth Century 
Florence,” Apollo, cx, 1984, 268-72. Malvasia mentions Prince Matthias’ 
collections only twice: Malvasia, 1678, 11, 64 and 378. 


32 ASF, CdA, xvi, fol. 132r (letter by Cospi of 6 Sept. 1663) and 233r (note 

dictated by Malvasia). Its text is the following: 
Marco Zoppo Bolognese 1470: In Padova ha dipinto un Marco Zoppo 
Bolognese ne’ Frati Minori una loggia che serve loro per Capitolo, si 
come in Pesaro una tavola che è oggi nella Chiesa Nuova di San Gio- 
vanni Evangelista, e ritrasse in un quadro Guido Baldo da Montefeltro 
quando era capitano de’ Fiorentini. La concorrenza con lui tirò avanti 
il Mantegna, essendo tutti due allievi di Jacopo Squarcione Padovano. 
Fu amate molto dal Mantegna vedi Giorgio Vasari, lib. I, fo.. 329 lin. 
10 e 395 lin. 21. Mori il Mantegna del 1517 in età di 66 anni. 

Il Signor Bartolomeo Musotti ha una Madonna piccola in tavola ben 
conservata con queste parole: Marco Zoppo da Bolognia opus grande 
on. 12 in circa di questa misura. Credesi senz'altro sua anco una Ma- 
donna antica su l’asse che hanno i Signori Conti Bianchi. 


33 See ASF, CdA, fol. 132r (letter by Cospi of 6 Sept. 1663). I have not 
been able to identify the drawing with any of those published in A. Petrioli 
Tofani, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi — Inventario — 1 — 
Disegni esposti, Florence, 1986. 


ably Bolognese. works of art. Malvasia (“a canon and a 
connoisseur of ert, aetiquarian, is busy writing the con- 
tinuation to the Lives «of the Painters for publication”)® is 
mentioned by “espi mot only as the author of the note on 
Zoppo, but alsc as = member of the panel of four con- 
noisseurs assemoled © “expertise” the drawing. Besides 
himself and Si-eni, the group included Bonaveniura Bisi, 
a miniaturist an4 dealer, and Father Guerra, a well-known 
collector of drawings * They all agreed unanimously on 
the attribution tz Zorpo, only to be rebuffed by the prince 
a week later: zizarly it was no Zoppo, but a copy after 
Michelangelo! Cospi could not but withdraw in deference 
to the prince, and ye he was perplexed because, leaving 
the others aside, “Sirano here is such a wonderful 
connoisseur,’ 

After this somewaat embarrassing start, Malvasia dis- 
appears until x= mezzing with the prince in 1666, the cir- 
cumstances of which | have described. The encounter with 
Leopoldo wen. well: “I am very glad to hear that the Canon 
Malvagia has arrivec and Your Most Serene Highness is 
happy with his -ervic=. I should think so, for he is a learned 
person who hesamana, virtues, brains, and is also modest.” 
This letter fror Coggi is dated 1 June; on 8 June Malvasia 
himself was ape to write to Leopoldo from Bologna with 
the news that he hackerrived safely and was already at work 
on the note o” ist te prince had asked him to write.® A 
week later ths was ent, as appears from the brief letter 
that accompaed it.” The list itself is no longer traceable; 
perhaps it was passed on to Baldinucci or some other of 
Leopoldo's aides. Nar is it possible to reconstruct its con- 
tents, which ame nct clearly defined in the letter; the list 
must have recorded crawings in the possession of Malvasia 
as well as other private collectors he had visited during his 
journey, but there is no indication of whether one or more 


4 On G.A..Sirazi see Arcelli, 83-88, and Malvasia’s notes, ibid., 89-102. 
On his activity es = connpisseur fer Leopoldo, see Goldberg, 27, 29, 38, 
42-53. 


35 ASF, CdA, xva_ rol, 1r. 


% Ibid. Bisiis mensconec x the Felsina pittrice: see Malvasia. 1678, 1, 559- 
60, and 11, 380-31. He was a correspondent of Leopoldo: his letters in 
ASF, CdA, ru, base beer published by A. Potito, Il pittormo bolognese 
— Fra Bonavwenama Bis, Urbania, 1975. On him, see R. Galleni, “Bon- 
aventura Bisi e 4 Guercino,” Paragone, xxvi, no. 307, 1975, 80-82, and 
idem, “Il Bolognee= Bonaventura Bisi fra i Medici e gli Este,” JI Carrobbio, 
v, 1979, 176-88. 3-nce Bæ died on 5 Dec. 1659, he cannot have taken part 
in the actual pane of coznoisseurs, but his opinion on the drawing (ap- 
parently a famoss one inBolognai may have been reportec by his friend 
Father Guerra, wao is eiten mentioned by Malvasia in his preparatory 
notes, partially seblishee in Arfelli, 71-73 and n. 17, and L. Marzocchi, 
Scritti originali ele Conie Carlo Cesare Malvasia spettanti alla sua Felsina 
pittrice, Bologna, {1983 226. 


37 ASE, CdA, xi fol. 140r, letter by Cospi of 14 Sept. 1653. 
3 ASF, Cda, x-1 fol. 1°4r, letter by Cospi of 1 June 1666. 


® ASF, CdA, xvas. file Æ fol. 295r of 8 June 1666 (published in Appendix 
here, no. T} 
40° ASE. CdA, wm, file AV, fol. 296r, letter of 15 June 1666 (Appendix 
here, no. 2), 


4 On Prince Lespioldo": appointment, see Pastor, xvi, Pt. 1, 563-64. Nat- 
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artists were included or which one(s). 

Malvasia’s next extant letter to Leopoldo dates five years 
later, and neither Cospi nor Ranuzzi mentions him more 
than once during the same period. However, this silence is 
to be attributed to large gaps in the materials preserved 
rather than to an actual interruption in centacts: for ex- 
ample, when Leopoldo was appointed cardinal by Clement 
IX in 1667, anyone with the least connection with him 
would not have failed to send congratulaticns, but no such 
letter from Malvasia survives in the Carteggio d'artisti.* In 
the same year, 1667, Cospi quotes his helf-relative once 
regarding the attribution to Giovanni Neri Negri) of a col- 
lection of bird miniatures on offer to Leopoldo, assuring 
him that “Count Malvagia . . . is going to mention it in his 
history of the Lombard painters.” Interestingly enough, 
Cospi, whom we have seen at times referring to Malvasia’s 
book as though it were a mere sequel to Vasari's, here spec- 
ifies its subject as the history of painting in Lombardy 
(meaning the whole of North Italy, of which Emilia is only 
a part). Perhaps he was misinformed, or misunderstood 
Malvasia's intentions, or even chose to be diplomatically 
vague about his relative’s plans; but what 5 certain is that, 
a couple of years earlier, Giovanni Mitelli, the son of Ago- 
stino and brother of Giuseppe Maria Mitelli, already had 
a clear idea of Malvasia’s intent — “he claims to be writing 
the Lives of the Bolognese painters” — adding later on, 
“Canon Malvasia claims to be writing against Giorgio Va- 
sari in refutation of his arguments as set forth in his Lives 
of the Painters.’ 


The Florentine Intelligentsia 

At this time Baldinucci had not even canceived the idea 
of his Notizie. His List of the names of the painters in the 
collection of Cardinal Leopoldo, from which it all started, 


urally enough, letters by Leopoldo's correspondents containing no infor- 
mation related to the arts must have been left in ths “Archivio della Se- 
greteria di Stato” (now Fondo Mediceo del Princivato) in ASE, when, 
during the 18th century, all documents were sifted through, first to gather 
information on the acquisition of works of art for the Uffizi Gallery, and 
later to collect all the letters related to the arts in what were to become 
the twenty-one volumes of the Carteggio d'artisti (see Giovannini, as in 
n. 19). 


4 ASF, CdA, xvi, fol. 185r, letter by Cospi of 18 July 1667. Contrary to 
Cospi's predictions, which were based on an intermediary's information, 
Malvasia did not record this collection of miniatures :n the Felsina pittrice, 
where there are only two passing mentions of Giovan Francesco Negri, 
but no Life as such, for he was still alive: see Malvasia, 1678, 1, 313 and 
524. 


43 Mitelli B 3375, fols. 32v and Sir. In 1668 also Marcello Malpighi was 
aware of Malvasia’s work, but its scope was not very clear to him, for 
he wrote to Don Antonio Ruffo: “Il Signor Conte Carlo Malvasia dottore 
di legge haveva intentione di proseguire la Storia dei 7ittori aggiungendovi 
i Lombardi, e particolarmente i Bolognesi, intendeadosi esso signore del 
disegno, ma non credo che sin hora habbi perfetticnato cosa alcuna che 
possa vedersi alla luce” (published in V. Ruffo, “Galeria Ruffo nel secolo 
XVII in Messina, con lettere di pittori ed altri documenti inediti,” Bollet- 
tino d'arte, x, 1916, 121-22; I am grateful to Tom Willette, a graduate 
student at The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore for bringing this pas- 
sage to my attention). 
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is as late as 1673, while the drawing of the chronological 
trees of painters was begun only a couple of years later.“ 
Nevertheless, many others in different parts of Italy had 
decided to write more or less polemical additions to Vasari’s 
Lives, very often in the spirit of local patriotism. Leaving 
aside the published works by Ridolfi, Baglione, and So- 
prani (as well as Passeri’s manuscript), a veritable host of 
often frustrated and unsuccessful writers was scattered 
throughout the Italian peninsula. Some of them were cer- 
tainly known to Malvasia, such as Lorenzo Legati, who 
was working in Bologna cn the lives of the Cremonese 
painters, and Giuseppe (or Gioseffo) Montani from Pesaro, 
who was writing about his fellow citizens. Other names 
emerge from the pages of Giovanni Mitelli’s hastily :otted 
and ill-connected notes: Father Regi in Rome, Cavalier Ri- 
sani in Milan, Brocchi in Florence, and so on.” Most of 
them had been spurred by the reprint of Vasari’s Lives pub- 
lished by Carlo Manolessi in Bologna in 1647, in the in- 
troduction to which readers were invited to send any in- 
formation available on artists not mentioned by Vasari for 
inclusion in a continuation said to be already under way.” 

Adriana Arfelli, whose contributions to the study of sev- 
enteenth-century literature on the arts in Bologna are still 
invaluable, has tentatively but mistakenly suggested that 
the unnamed letterato on whose behalf Manolessi made 
this appeal must have been Bellori,*’ probably on the basis 
of a broken sentence written by Giovanni Mitelli that might 
be interpreted in this way." It is, however, virtually certain 
that Manolessi’s allusion was to the Florentine Leorardo 
Dati, who, as Baldinucci reports, was already at work on 
the project to expand Vasari by 1646." After Dati's death, 
the materials he had collected were passed on to Giovan 
Battista Brocchi, known not only to Baldinucci and Mitelli 
but also to Giovan Niccolò Cavana.” The latter wrote in 
the biography of Raffaele Soprani printed in the beginning 
of Soprani's Vite de' pittori, scultori ed architetti genovesi 
(Ratti edition) that Soprani was prompted to write his book 
by Brocchi's inquiries concerning painters from Liguria for 
inclusion in a book devoted to all Italian painters, or, as 


4 For the development of Baldinucci's project, see Barocchi, 1975, 12-15, 
and idem, 1979, 60-77. 

45 See Schlosser (as in n. 1), 529-33, and Grassi (as in n. 1), 37-39 and 47- 
48. 

4 On Montani, see Malvasia, 1678. 11, 436 and 447, and also Schiosser 
(as in n. 1), 597; on Legati, see F. Arisi, Cremona literata, Cremona, 1741, 
nı, 213-14, and Schlosser (as in n. 1), 570. Malvasia contributed a poem 
to Legati’s Museo Cospiano, Bologna, 1677, and his published poems are 
often mentioned in the text. 

4? Mitelli B 3375, fols. 23v, 46v, 75v, and 76v, and B 148, fols. 1r, 11r, 
and 20r. 

48 On the Manolessi edition, see Vasari, 1 (Commentary), xi-x11 and foot- 
notes, esp. xu, n. 2 (repr. also in Barocchi, 1984, 4-5 and 25-26, esp. n. 
14). 

4° Arfelli, xvi. 

50 Mitelli B 3375, Sir. 

51 Baldinucci, 11, 285, and Barocchi, 1975, 13-14. This Leonardc was 
probably Carlo Roberto Dati's brother: see the Dati family tree in F. Fon- 
tani, Elogio di Carlo Roberto Dati, Florence, 1794, 23. 


Mitelli says instead, “Nomenclatura de’ pittori univer- 
sali." It is apparent that Brocchi, unlike his contempo- 
raries thus far mentioned, but very much like Vasari and 
later Ba!dinucci, did not intend to confine his research to 
the narrow boundaries of his own homeland. The very ex- 
istence cf so many “regional” historiographical enterprises, 
not only inside Italy but also outside (e.g., Van Mander), 
required a general or universal compilation as a logical 
counterbalance, a dialectical pole as much as a justifying 
purpose. However, broader geographical boundaries were 
no actual guarantee of the cultural openness and impar- 
tiality of the results, as is amply proved by the dull cam- 
panilismo lurking in Baldinucci's allegedly “universal” or 
“European” history.™ 

Nevertheless, what is most important is that, by the mid- 
1660s, a number of historiographical projects well differ- 
entiated in structure, subject matter, and scope were under 
way all over the Italian peninsula. Malvasia was by no 
means alone, and, as Mitelli’s notes confirm, he was fully 
aware of all or most of these projects. It is indeed likely 
that he was the direct source of Mitelli's own information. 
Although Malvasia’s “anti-Vasarian” intentions were al- 
ready set and doubtless fortified by his personal acquaint- 
ance with Boschini," no particular stress is detectable in 
the few surviving documents of his relations with the Flor- 
entines. Still, his two extant letters to Carlo Roberto Dati 
offer an interesting insight into his actual feelings toward 
a major representative of contemporary Florentine cul- 
ture.* It is obvious that both letters are grateful acknowl- 
edgments of gifts received from Dati, in each instance of a 
book written by Dati himself. The first must have been 
Dice ed Irene gemelle della dea Temide (1668), and the sec- 
ond was certainly the Panegirico alla Maestà Cristianissima 
di Luigi XIV Re di Francia (1669). Both works were written 
in connection with Dati's privileged position as a foreign 
protégé of Louis XIV. They are indeed instruments of po- 
litical propaganda as well as tokens of a courtier’s flattery, 
and they celebrate the power of the Sun King in war and 
in peace. Their subject matter is openly flimsy and oppor- 


5 Baldinucci, 111, 285-88, and Mitelli B 148, fol. 20. 


5 G.N. Cavana, “Vita di Raffaele Soprani” in R. Soprani, Vite de’ pittori, 
scultori ed architetti genovesi, 2nd ed., Genoa, 1768, 1, 3-4, and Mitelli 
B 148, fol. 20. 


5 On the comparative provinciality of Florentine art patrons and of Bal- 
dinucci’s opus, see Previtali, 55-59, and, by inference, also B. Toscano, 
“Letteratura artistica," in Enciclopedia Feltrinelli-Fischer, Arte IL 1, Milan, 
1971, 257. Also see Bologna, 133 and 139. 


5 BCB, M. Oretti, “Notizie de’ professori del disegno Bolognesi e Fores- 
tieri di sua scuola,” (ca. 1760-1785), v (= ms B 127), fol. 634bis r, and 
Malvasia, 1678, 11, 311-13 (the original of this letter is in BCB, ms B 16, 
fols. unnumbered between fols. 283v and 284r). 


5 BNF, Collezione autografi, Vari 52, nos. 61-62 (Appendix here, nos. 3 
and 4). 


57 On C.R. Dati, see Fontani (as in n. 51); G. Andreini, La vita e l'opera 
di Carlo Roberto Dati — Contributo allo studio della vita letteraria e 
accademica a Firenze nel Seicento. Milan, etc., 1936; Minto, 8-22, and 
also E. Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries (1527-1800) — A 
History of Fiorence and the Florentines in the Age of the Grand Dukes, 
Chicago and London, 1973, 233, 234, et passim. 


tunistic, and, æ for their literary merits, these must have 
appeared at the least a. questionable in the eyes of a proud 
late Marinist lice Malvasia. 

From 1640 Peti had been a prominent member of the 
Accademia cella Crusca, the Florentine institution that set 
and defended te standards of the Italian language, which 
they mistaken), :dert fied with outdated varieties of the 
Tuscan dialect“ Very few Bolognese had ever belonged to 
the Crusca; Mabeasia was not and could not have been 
among them, even #ough his friend Giovan Francesco 
Bonomi had been a member since 1661.® Little as we know 
of Malvasia’s and Darcis relationship — we are ignorant 
even of when æd hos it started — it is clear enough that 
it was not bourzi to be«ome especially solid or lasting. They 
lived and believed im two cultural worlds that were far 
apart, and, wcrse ye’ they stood and fought for opposite 
ideals and ideas; starting at the basic level of language and 
style. As earîy æ 1657 Dati had complained in no uncertain 
terms about the zbusecof neologisms in Italian, and he had 
put the blarne fer ths and every other excess of seven- 
teenth-centary leraz modernism squarely on the shoul- 
ders of Marine and ws followers: “Our language has lost 
most of its pristine purity. . . . Too bad if there are some 
moderns who at ever} moment fill their compositions with 
sheer Latin, Sparish, “rench, Roman, and Lombard terms 
without any real neex or grace.”9! 

This very paragrar could well be applied as a biased 
and unsympathetic characterization to Malvasia’s own 
prose style. Aces: ttecly, his two short and restrained letters 
to Dati are not che iceal test case, for they fall quite short 
of the marvelcusly e!..borated style of the Felsina pittrice. 
Even so, they have a -ichness in colors that is well beyond 
the frigidly correct lin -arity of their addressee's prose style. 
In Malvasia’s letvers, ao noun is without a qualification or 
a determinaticr: no sentence is constructed according to 
its natural order. but Contains emphatic hyperbata and pro- 
lepses or anastrephes 4 .e., structural inversions of different 
sorts). Each sentence .s enriched by parallelisms. gemina- 
tions, anaphorae. figurae etymologicae, litotes, and so on, 


58 For a couple of.certuries: Malvasia‘s literary merits have been scarcely 
acknowledged, if rsa pesit-vely challenged (an interesting exception is F 
Varignana, Ornagews a Bebgna — Materiali per un'immagine della città 
e del territoris, Belagna, #30, 9). Further, his literary education and pro- 
duction have bce le-studlied so far: see F. Croce, “Critica e trattatistica 
del Barocco,” in Steria dada letteratura italiana, v: Il Seicento, Milan, 
1967, 510-11, and rase. glia, “Introduzione” in C.C. Malvasia, Felsina 
pittrice. Vite de’ pittori bemgnesi, Bologna, 1971, 8-11 and 34-42. For an 
analysis of his lexiten, see G. Perini, “Il lessico tecnico def Malvasia,” 
Convegno Naziorzl: sui Lessici Tecnici del Sei e Settecento, Pisa, 1980, 
221-53, and igen, “E iessic» del Malvasia nella sua Felsina pittrice,” Studi 
e problemi di critica testuze. xxi, 1981, 107-29. 


5° On Dat's memership, «ee S, Parodi, Catalogo degli accademici dalla 
fondazione, Fcrence, 19 78-79, no. 244 (for his emblem and academic 
name [Lo:Smarrite .. see R. °”. Ciardi and L. Tongiorgi Tomas, Le pale della 
Crusca -~ Culture z simkcogia, Florence, 1983, 374-75, no. cx). For his 
activity in the À my, «e S. Parodi, Quattro secoli di Crusca (1583- 
1983), Florence, 1953, 56,29, 61-75, 82, 85. On the activity of the Crusca 
in the 17th centar and in t context of the Italian “questione della lingua,” 
see B. Miglioriai.. ia cela lingue italiana, Florence, 1964, 450-57, and 
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while none is ever restricted into the short turn of a clause 
but instead expands through commanding a number of sub- 
ordinates in a confident display of subtle intellectual hier- 
archization and analytical powers.” Even Malvasia’s spell- 
ing is different from Dati's in that it prefers Latinizing or 
etymological orthography (applaudere instead of applau- 
dire, eruditione for erudizione, etc.) and displays the in- 
fluence of northern dialects in the frequent undoubling of 
consonants (ralegro for rallegro, smarito fer smarrito). In 
sum, even these self-controlled letters are the antipodes of 
Dati’s standards, even in matters of detail. 

All this notwithstanding, it is not impossible that Mal- 
vasia might appreciate Dati’s literary efforts within the lim- 
its of their own style and genre. Remarkably enough, in 
both letters Malvasia praises Dati's gravity, the grave style 
being traditionally used for the most sublime subject matter 
and also being the most remote from the everyday comedy 
of human life, toward which Malvasia’s style was more 
inclined, as many pages of the Felsina pittrice and his extant 
unpublished poems amply prove.® Unlike his printed 
poems, which are dull exercises on religious subjects, Mal- 
vasia’s juvenile erotic poems fit well within the Bernesque 
genre for which Cospi had told Prince Leopoldo that he 
was well known.“ Overwrought witticisms and manner- 
isms (partly traditional to the genre) make them somewhat 
tiresome and lengthy. Nevertheless, they provide a number 
of interesting linguistic elements — none of which is to be 
found in the foundations of Dati’s own language — that 
allow us to assess Malvasia’s literary education and 
inclinations. 

Nor is the gulf between Malvasia and Dati surprising, 
for, besides the lexical and syntactical differences touched 
upon thus far, the chasm between them is widened by sev- 
eral major and unbridgeable methodological and intellec- 
tual differences. Dati is endowed with an unshakeable faith 
in the principle of authority and in the virtues of compro- 
mise and diplomacy, clearly primary assets in a successful 
courtier such as he was. Much “gravity” (gravità), “wis- 
dom” (giuditio), and “subtlety” (finezza) were indeed re- 


M. Vitale, La questione della lingua, Palermo, 1978, 155-212. Several more 
specialist contributions are in La Crusca nella tradizione letteraria e lin- 
guistica italiana — Atti del Convegno Internazionale ver il IV Centenario 
dell'Accademia della Crusca, Florence, 1985. 


9° On Bonomi, see Parodi (Catalogo, as in n. 59), 108. no. 391. The other 
Bolognese academicians appointed in the 17th century were Filippo Al- 
drovandi Marescotti (ibid., 143, no. 454), Ercole Marescotti (118, no. 375), 
Rinieri Marescotti (121, no. 385), Giovanni Giuseppe Orsi (145, no. 462), 
and Annibale Ranuzzi (382, no. 358). 


él Quoted in Vitale (as in n. 59), 180. 


21 adopt and adapt the terms used by H. Lausberg, Elementi di retorica, 
Bologna, 1969. 


& BUB, ms 1204!, “Poesie latine e volgari di diversi autori, per la maggior 
parte bolognesi,” fols. 19r-27v. 


* For Malvasia’s printed poems, see Il fiore coronato, Bologna, 1647; I! 
Pantheon in Pindo, Bologna, 1691 (with a reprint of his Amor Convinto 
in the end), plus several occasional poems printed in contemporary pub- 
lications (see, for instance, n. 46 above). For Cospi’s ‘etter, see discussion 
at n. 19 above. 
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quired to gloss over Louis XIV's victories over his own 
countrymen in the civil wars during Mazarin's regency: 


May Your Majesty imitate the Almighty in this as in any 
other action of yours. For, although He is the Lord of 
Hosts, He prefers the titie of Merciful to the one of Un- 
conquered, and hurls his thunderbolts out of concern for 
others’ salvation, not as an outlet for His own outrage. 
Your Majesty fought not against his subjects, but rather 
against Disloyalty. The latter you conquered and hand- 
cuffed with Your Benevolence.“ 


Malvasia also admired the French in general and the Sun 
King in particular, but he was not inclined to serve without 
conditions, or to praise without reasons, not even for the 
sake of his own advantage.® Predictably, the two Fran- 
cophile scholars were rewarded by the king in proportion 
to their degree of commitment.” 

In a sense Dati's high level of idealization and his ability 
to compose neat, well measured sentences was also coher- 
ent with his total commitment to France in that he shared 
with the French a taste for exterior clarity, brevity, and 
logical rigor. However, this is not to say that Dati slavishly 
followed the fashion of so-called “broken sentences,” which 
had been imported from France by Giovan Battista Man- 
zini and others during the 1630s and 1640s. His sentences, 
if comparatively short, are still redolent of Latin concin- 
nitas rather than French pseudo-classicism. As will be seen, 
this style was particularly convenient when he came tc write 
his Vite de’ pittori antichi, first published in 1667. 

It is impossible to ascertain whether Dati ever sent a gift 
copy of this book to Malvasia, although it is certain that 
this is not mentioned in their surviving correspondence.” 
Malvasia does, however, comment on the book in a letter 
to Antonio Magliabechi, expressing his disagreement on a 
matter of detail concerning the location of the most ancient 
and culturally advanced part of Etruria. This proves that 
he had read the book, and possibly that he was also aware 


8 C, Dati, Panegirico alla Maestà Cristianissima di Luigi XIV Re ai Fran- 
cia e di Navarra, Florence, 1669, 15. 


66 See his letter to Aprosio of 29 Jan. 1678, in Perini, 1984, 229-30. 


87 Malvasia was rewarded with an ornament (a miniature portrait of the 
king set in gold, silver, diamonds, and enamel: see C. Jeannerat, “Il gioiello 
della vita,” L'archiginnasio, 1928, 284-97). A copy of Louis XIV's letter 
accompanying the gift is in HRHRCUTA, ms Ph 12888, fol. 145r. As is 
well known, the first messenger carrying the gift was robbed during the 
journey, and the king gave orders :o make another ornament identical to 
the stolen one and to send it with a different courier, a fact of which 
Malvasia was particularly proud: see Malvasia, 1678, 1, fol. unnumbered 


of the cifficult relations that had existed between Dati and 
Magliabechi, even though the former had been dead for 
fifteen years.” The point made by Malvasia, net only in 
the letter but also many years earlier at the very beginning 
of the Felsina pittrice, is that Etruscan settlements in Emilia 
were anterior to Tuscan ones, and that the Roman gentry 
educated in Etruria would have studied in Felsina (Bologna) 
and not in Tuscan towns.” In the light of present-day Etrus- 
can studies, Malvasia is at one and the same time quite right 
and totally wrong. It is true that proto-Etruscan settlements 
in Emilia were very early, but it is also true that their de- 
velopment from the Villanovan stage to the fully Etruscan 
phase of civilization occurred rather later than in the Tus- 
can-Latial area. Nor was Bologna ever part of the original 
dodecapolis, though she must have been part of a later one. 
Unfortunately for Malvasia, it is also unlikely that the Ro- 
mans would have gone to northern Etruria for their edu- 
cation, since the most thriving economic and cultural cen- 
ters were much closer, south of the Appennines in central 
and southern Etruria. However, Malvasia was unable to 
consult the nearly conclusive (albeit ever provisional) re- 
sults of the many archaeological excavations carried out in 
“Etruria” over the past century and a half, but had to rely 
on information supplied by classical authors like Pliny, 
whom he quotes but possibly misunderstands, and Livy, 
whom he also quotes but without referring to more relevant 
passages from the same book (v) and chapter (33). The 
latter is the principal source for the theory of the Etruscan 
invasion. of Italy from the north (i.e., the Alps). This theory 
has been in disfavor for a few decades now, but once stood 
on equal footing with Herodotus’ theory of the Etruscan 
invasion from the sea, and with Dienysius of Halicarnas- 
sus’ theory of their autochthony. If Massimo Pallottino’s 
emphasis on the objective study of the transformations in 
Etruscan: civilization relies mostly on Herodotus and Dion- 
ysius, in Malvasia’s time Livy had many supporters. Nor 
should it be overlooked that, while the former two histo- 
rians are Greek, Livy is Roman (or rather Italic, from 


at the beginning, and also J. Mabillon and G. Germain, Museum Italicum 
seu Collectio Veterum Scriptorum ex Bibliothecis Italicis, Paris, 1687, 1, 
202. As for Dati, he was appointed “royal writer” to the king of France 
and was in receipt of a huge yearly pension: see Fontani (as in n. 51), 11 
and 149-58, and G. Pelli, “Elogio di Carlo Ruberto Dati,” in C.R. Dati, 
Vite de' pittori antichi, 3rd ed., Milan, 1806, 12. 


88 On the Vite, little of interest can be found in Minto; some details are 
provided ia Andreini (as in n. 57), 154-67. 


6° See BNF. Magl. vini, 1177, no. 51 (Appendix here, no. 8). 
79 See Andreini (as in n. 57), 81-89. 
7 Malvasia, 1678, 1, 1-2. 


Padua) and PEry is fem Como. Both may have been ac- 
quainted with local traditions concerning the Etruscans.” 

Be that asi may, tis no wonder in the evergreen po- 
lemics between the Belognese and Florentines that even 
Etruscan ancest_e became a matter for dispute. After all, 
it had been the Tuscars who first bent Etruscan studies to 
the needs of oelitica propaganda, especially during the 
reign of Cosimc 17 Ey 1691, when Malvasia wrote his let- 
ter to Magliabechi, 25 battle against the cultural estab- 
lishmenî? im Flcr=nce bad long been out in the open, adding 
an edge of hesility amd sensitivity to bilateral relations. 
But such hosti it was either preconceived and gratuitous, 
nor merely pers::na! cr either side. Both Malvasia and Dati 
(or Baldinueci were iadeed the champions of opposite Wel- 
tanschauurger, intel -:tual attitudes, and historical meth- 
ods. There are any ways to demonstrate this, the most 


72 Etruscan studies ~ave e~clved dramatically in Italy over the past few 
decades, that is, sexe Massimo Pallottino’s substantial reform of their 
method and object-ves in tue 1940s. Some further development is per- 
ceptible fror: the 20s #-eugh 1985, when a number of exhibitions in 
central and soutbesm Etruria have seemingly sanctioned the identity of 
present-day Tuscarw-Nortiern Latium with Etruria, taking the Emilian 
area intowmarginal zoua. in his fundamental handbook of 1942 (Etrus- 
cologia, 6th ed., M: an, 1960, Pallottino ruled out the traditional theories 
of invasiens either wom the sea or from the North, and put the emphasis 
on the internalevelutzone: tae Etruscan civilization favored by occasional 
contributions from: he cizede. He also defined the geographical limits 
of Etruria as betwe= the -ivers Arno and Tiber, suggesting that a later 
expansion took pae towere both the North and the South. Only Etruria 
stricto sensu may have beansorganized in a dodecapolis, which colonized 
the North aroune “e Gt century s.c. Before that stage, Bologna was 
indeed a illanova:. cente. but, for Pallottino, “Villanovan” and “Etrus- 
can” are quite separate hit arical entities. On the whole, most popular- 
izing books on the Îruscaseseem to accept this picture (see, for instance, 
M. Cristetani,.ed , “ali Etruschi — Una nuova immagine, Florence, 1984, 
10 and 4% or, in Z. zlisb, 5 Settis, ed., The Land of the Etruscans from 
Prehistory to the "iddle «ges, London, 1985, 12, where the delimitation 
of Etruria and the” «elorriz. tion theory” are supported, but it is also stated 
that, “one can begn to spaak of an Etruscan people with the advent of 
the so-called Villanswan cedure [IX-VII century B.C.]"). The exhibitions 
of 1985 have offere the cosortunity of elaborating a bit on this theory 
and adjusting it wiide working within its framework: see, for instance, 
M. Cristefani, ed, «ivit megli Etruschi, Milan-Florence, 1985, esp. 21- 
22 and 121-28. Cre need rot deny a process of colonization from the 
South in the Sth ce-turre «mich is supported also by linguistic evidence 
(see, for instance. «î. Cristofani, Introduzione allo studio dell'etrusco, 
Florence, 1973, 1s-2C, anc zdem, ‘Diffusione dell'alfabeto e onomastica 
arcaica nel] Etrura interna settentrionale,” in Aspetti e problemi 
dell'Etruria interra Flowmc:, 1974. 307-24). It rather means reassessing 
the role cf nerthera Etrurza in the development of Etruscan civilization 
as a whois. Naturally, in <His new interpretation a number of elements 
converge: a new awareness of social and economic factors, the result of 
archaeolegical excawation., and the many detailed and sometimes con- 
tradictory studies cn Pacen.Etruria of the late 1950s and 1960s (Spina e 
l'Etruria padana — Atti del rimo Convegno di Studi Etruschi, Florence, 
1959; Mostra del Mruric adana e della città di Spina, Bologna, 1960; 
Civiltà de! ferro — Saud=gaeblicazi nella ricorrenza centenaria della sco- 
logra, 1960 — to mention only the most important 
H % apparent that the present-day attitude to- 
ward northern Et-utia dom acknowledge both its seniority and a number 
of charaeteristics ti at are-criginal and typical of the area (also see the 
latest comprehensive survy of Etruscan studies, Rasenna storia e civiltà 
degli erruscht. Mia. 198e, esp. 15-56, on the problem of their origins, 
organization, and codecam» is). All this does not mean that Malvasia was 
right: he was not, Lz! he «za not so far off the mark as a superficial look 





perta di Villazove, 
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misleading of which would be microhistorical inquiry into 
their acquaintances and correspondents. 

A self-centered microhistory prying into the personal re- 
lations between individuals often risks becoming little more 
than a shrewd revival of nineteenth-century local erudite 
or antiquarian studies. Like these, it may supply the odd 
significant detail that happens also to be the missing piece 
in a historical jigsaw puzzle, the pattern of which is never- 
theless dictated by the facts, trends, and concerns of macro- 
history at its several economic, social, and ideological lev- 
els. However, unless microhistorical research tests models 
of interrelation or patterns of interpretation that are up- 
gradeable and also applicable to different sets of data, it is 
a perilous and often useless effort, for facts alone can never 
create a theory, nor is there any actual knowledge possible 
outside of theory or in its absence.” Thus, an analysis of 


at his arguments might induce one to think. Indeed, it is all the more to 
his favor if his statements are put in the perspective of the antiquarian 
studies of his own time. He does not invent the presence of Felsina in the 
dodecapolis, nor does he force Pliny’s words: Flavio Biondo had done so 
much earlier than he. Cherubino Ghirardacci had doubted Biondo’s word 
(Della historia di Bologna, Pt. 1, Bologna, 1596, fols. marked BSr-Bér and 
pp. 1-3), but the latter’s opinion was still authoritative enough to be 
quoted. Moreover, Malvasia’s contemptuous dismissal of Annio da Vi- 
terbo's forgeries (Malvasia, 1678, 1, 9) proves how up-to-date he also was 
in a field so distant from his own, and how uncompromising he could be 
with obviously deliberate distortions of facts for the sake of parochialism 
or campanilismo. In impeaching Annio’s veracity, Malvasia was probably 
following a Bolognese trend (see Dolfi, as in n. 22, 1-7, and also G. Bom- 
baci, “Istorie del governo antico e moderno della città di Bologna” (1656, 
BL, Add. ms 16525, fol. 2v], who refers to Agucchi), but this was by no 
means widely accepted, if Lanzi could still write in 1800; “L'Italia del 1700 
era occupata dalle favole di Annio” (see M. Cristofani, L'arte degli Etrus- 
chi — Produzione e consumo, Turin, 1978, 9). In other words, it should 
be clear that Malvasia’s own campanilismo, in matters Etruscan as well 
as art-historical, is not naive, but instrumental to his new critical approach 
to historiography. His “anti-Vasarism” is not “antirinascimento” (Croce, 
as in n. 58, 511), but “postrinascimento”: it is a phase of growth and 
development in historiography that is hindered as well as enhanced by 
its apologetic tone, for an apologetic must needs be quite unilateral; it 
cannot afford being really dialectical, even if and when it believes in di- 
alectics: see Perini, 1984, 216-17 and 229-30. In sum, a more careful study 
of Malvasia's historical and cultural context is the only way to overcome 
once and for all the long-standing, die-hard misconceptions (see, for in- 
stance, D. Mahon, "Malvasia as a Source for Sources,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, cxxv1, 1986, 790-95) that still require vindicatory replies and post- 
pone indefinitely the possibility of a well-balanced view of Malvasia's 
work. 


73 See at least G. Cipriani, I] mito etrusco nel Rinascimento fiorentino, 
Florence, 1980. 


74 That perception is “theory-laden” is admitted even by Karl Popper, 
despite his allegedly rigorous neo-empiricism and his well-known irra- 
tional aversion to both the idealist and the Marxist traditions (The Logic 
of Scientific Discovery, Vienna, 1934, Chap. 11). The fact that theory is 
as necessary to his “system” (in the weak sense of the term) as it is in- 
consequential to his fundamental inspiration proves a few interesting 
statements: for instance, that theory is an unavoidable component of 
knowledge starting from the primitive level of perception. As a corollary, 
the possibility of absolute objectivity may be called into question: but for 
a discussion of the limits and implications of “objectivity” in history, see 
the works of two historians so methodologically and culturally different 
as E.H. Carr (What is History?, Harmondsworth, 1967, esp. 10-13, 20- 
30, 56-86), and H.I. Marrou (La conoscenza storica, Bologna, 1975, esp. 
27-47, 51-66, 225-46). 
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Malvasia’s and Dati's sets of personal interrelationships 
would tell us little of any real value. This is partly because 
of the incomplete and unbalanced nature of information 
itself, impairing the very validity and significance of the 
comparison, and partly because even where comparison is 
possible it is misleading. 


Italian Intelligentsia and European Scholarship 

Since we know almost everything of Dati's acquain- 
tances, but precious little of Malvasia’s, when the former 
do not coincide with the latter we cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility of Malvasia’s knowing them. On the other hand, 
when the two series do coincide, as is the case with the 
French court, Bellori in Rome, and the Bollandists in Ant- 
werp, the meaning and quality of these relationships are 
totally divergent. Although Dati’s correspondence with 
the Bollandists (Papebroch in particular) is earlier than 
Malvasia’s,” it is difficult to find a more blatant disregard 
for their new critical and methodological contributions to 
history's auxiliary disciplines than evinced by Dati’s Vite 
de’ pittori antichi of 1667. On the other hand, Malvasia’s 
Felsina pittrice cannot be fully understood independent of 
the long-range reform in historiography brought about by 
the experiences of and the discussions between the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur (Maurists) and the Bollandists — and, 
most of all, their Italian followers. And yet Malvasia’s 
meeting with Mabillon is late, as late as is his documented 
correspondence with the Bollandists, which is partly in- 
direct, via Magliabechi.” 

The reasons for this have, I suspect, much to do with 
the different situations in which the two Italians found 
themselves. Dati was a highly prominent, albeit old-fash- 
ioned scholar, living in a city that, for all its decadence, 
was nevertheless a state capital; Malvasia was a prominent 
figure in a major city of a different state, the capital of 
which was Rome. In other words, Dati was a central figure 
in a political and cultural center, and was acknowledged 
as such by the rewards showered on him by the Sun King; 
whereas Malvasia was a local authority in a provincial city, 


7 On Dati's acquaintances, see Minto, 14-21. As for Malvasia's relations 
with the French, see G, Perini, “Central Issues and Peripheral Debates in 
Seventeenth-Century Art Literature: Carlo Cesare Malvasia’s Felsina pit- 
trice," a paper read at the XXVI International Congress for the History 
of Art, Washington, DC, August, 1986, to be published in the proceedings 
of the congress (in press). 


76 BNF, mss Palatini, Raccolta Baldovinetti, Miscellanea no. 258, “Lettere 
di diversi a Carlo Dati,” v, includes three letters by Papebroch: one is 
undated, the others are dated 29 Dec. 1662 and 23 Sept. 1667. 


77 For his meeting with Mabillon, see Perini, 1981, 230, and Mabilion (as 
in n. 67). For his relations with the Bollandists, see Perini, 1984, 192-95, 
and pp. with nn. 200-10 below. 


78 On the history of the University of Bologna, see, at least, E. Costa, 
“Contributi alla storia dello studio bolognese durante il secolo XVII,” Studi 
e memorie per la storia dell'Università di Bologna, 1912, 1-88; L. Simeoni, 
Storia dell'Università di Bologna, u, L'età moderna (1500-1888), Bologna, 
1940, u, 82-133; C. Calcaterra, Alma Mater Studiorum — L'Università 
di Bologna nella storia della cultura e della civiltà, Bologna, 1948, 209- 
33; G. Vernazza, “La crisi barocca nei programmi didattici dello studio 
bolognese,” Studi e memorie per la storia dell'Università di Bologna. 1961, 
95-177; and F Baldelli, “Lo studio bolognese tra Sei e Settecento," in R. 


whose university, although the oldest in Europe, was stead- 
ily decaying and falling behind the newer universities of 
Northern Europe.” True enough, Florence was also suffer- 
ing a period of severe cultural decadence (no matter what 
modern exhibitions try to show to the contrary), but its 
decay was shrouded by the glittering tinsel of life in a state 
capital.” Moreover, when Papebroch and Henschen came 
to Italy in 1660, they may have met Dati in Florence, but 
they certainly missed Malvasia in Bologna.® It is therefore 
obvious that the Bollandists’ relations with Dati, and vice 
versa, were a matter of diplomatic or institutional necessity 
and convenience as much as they were a means of keeping 
in touch with well-established and possibly useful foreign 
scholars. Methodological affinities or disparities had no role 
to play. Malvasia’s “marginal” position in the “province” 
or periphery of the State of the Church was certainly a 
handicap at the institutional level, and in any event com- 
munications between Bologna and Antwerp could hardly 
compete with those between Florence and Flanders. Still, 
it is for these very reasons that contacts, if more tenuous, 
were also more significant. Where occasions were not pre- 
determined by external necessities they had to be sought 
after; as usual, the less the ceremony the more the 
substance. 

A different factor should be taken into consideration in 
order to understand the difference between Malvasia and 
Dati, namely the role of literary periodicals in the diffusion 
of culture in seventeenth-century Europe.*! For it should 
not be overlooked that, at least until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, art historiography was recognized for what it actually 
is, a branch from the majestic oak of historical studies, 
rather than a snobbishly separate, spurious shrub. Literary 
periodicals were a seventeenth-century invention: the Jour- 
nal des scavants started in Paris in 1665, and Rome soon 
followed suit with the Giornale dei letterati in 1668." These 
journals were an important means of keeping learned read- 
ers up-to-date about the latest publications, and they also 
provided a forum for promoting books and ideas both at 
home and abroad. At a moment when the epistemological 


Cremante and W. Tega, eds., Scienza e letteratura nella cultura italiana 
del Settecento, Bologna, 1984, 255-69. For a more detailed bibliography, 
see G. Zanella, Bibliografia per la storia dell'Università di Bologna (origini 
— 1945), Bologna, 1976. (A new history of the University is being pre- 
pared to mark its nine-hundredth anniversary in 1988.) On the compe- 
tition with Jesuit colleges, also see G.P. Brizzi, La formazione della classe 
dirigente nel Sei-Settecento, Bologna, 1976, 13-14, 52-54, and 71-110. For 
Malvasia’s feelings on this issue, see, Perini, 1984, 216 and 230. 


7 P, Bigongiari, “Il Seicento fiorentino tra Galileo e il recitar cantando,” 
in Il Seicento Fiorentino — Arte a Firenze da Ferdinando Il a Cosimo III, 
pittura, Florence, 1986, 1, 13-19; but see instead Diaz (as quoted in n. 24), 
especially 505-09. 


8° M. Battistini, “I padri bollandisti Henschenio e Papebrochio a Bologna 
nel 1660,” L'archiginnasio, xxv, 1930, 110-16. 


8! On the role of literary periodicals in the 17th century, see V. Castro- 
novo, and N. Tranfaglia, eds., La stampa italiana dal ‘500 all’ '800, Bari, 
1980, 1, 43-59 and 71-115, and J.M. Gardair, Le “Giornale de’ Letterati” 
de Rome (1568-1681), Florence, 1984, 9-56, and M. Capucci, “Letteratura 
e giornali cei letterati (1668-1610),” in Cremante and Tega (as in n. 78), 
363-72. 


82 Gardair ‘as in n. 81), 9 and 12. 


fallacy of objec ity ves a necessary expedient in order to 
avoid the dange-sus <t-ention of the Holy Inquisition or 
the Holy Office r=gard:rz passionate but risky religious dis- 
putes, reviews ere ir general as anodyne as possible, es- 
pecially in the Lemar Giornale. Reviews merely attempted 
to convey or simply ist the contents and arguments of 
books, and did rət offe- reviewers’ opinions or comments. 

Under these cEcumestances, the very choice of books to 
review or to orit wastelf equivalent to a statement. Thus, 
the Roman Giorrale, when reviewing Dati's Vite de’ pittori 
antichi in its very first s:ue, along with the Saggi di naturali 
esperienze dell Axcaderzia del Cimento, was emphasizing 
the close cenneczions æ its editorial board with the Flor- 
entine intelligertaia as well as the cultural and practical im- 
plications ef this rela:ionship.” Therefore, its systematic 
reviewing of Dat s ana 3ellori’s works can be usefully con- 
trasted to the silence alotted to Malvasia’s Felsina pittrice. 
The number amc range of Bolognese books that were re- 
viewed in the-Grrnal» — including works by members of 
the Accademia cei Geati, of which Malvasia was a mem- 
ber, as well as >zoks vablished by the Eredi di Domenico 
Barbieri, who were the oublishers of the Felsina pittrice — 
suggest that this silence was not casual, but deliberate.* 
Furthermore, i is wel known that the Roman Giornale 
often translated articles from its Parisian counterpart, in 
which Malvasia": boo was mentioned twice before its ap- 
pearance and then amo-y reviewed immediately after pub- 
lication. It is, accordingly, absolutely impossible that the 
editors of the Feman Séornale overlooked the Felsina pit- 
trice unwitting 5." Tre meaning of their silence becomes 
obvious when t-s observed that none of Malvasia’s later 
art-historical aia anixqgiarian books failed to attract the 
attention of the newly oorn Giornale dei letterati di Parma, 
first compiled >+ Beredetto Bacchini in 1686, nor, more 
significantly, o: he A. fa Eruditorum published ir Leipzig, 
nor even of Barls’s Ncawelles de la republique des lettres.* 
The variety and mportence of this international consensus 





83 Ibid., 11, 14-15, 1" 34, 25:37, et passim. 


3 Ibid., 373 and 328Zon the publisher) and 51, 210-15 (on the Accademia 
dei Gelati). 


8 For the translaties from me Journal des scavants, see ibid., esp. 31, 
293-336, and 356-«2 On *elvasia's reviews and advertisements in the 
Journal des scuvarts see ir is Amsterdam reprint the issues of 16 Aug. 
1677, 251-52; 25 Apr 1678. ©; and 16 May 1678, 197-200. For the silence 
of the Giornale-de Peterate. Roma, see Perini, 1984, 195-96. 





86 On Bacchinfs rexcow of wewitture di Bologna (Giornale dei letterati di 
Parma, 1686, sswer-. v, 6-71), see Perini, 1984, 196; for his reviews of 
the Marmora Feisiaez and te Pantheon in Pindo, see ibid., 1690, issue 
1, 1-5, and 1692, issue no, r (4-15, For the reviews in the Acta Eruditorum, 
see ibid., 1684. 254-+5 (Le »iture di Bologna), 1691, 1-2 (Marmora Fel- 
sinea), and 1694, 2@-66 |x cia Laelia Crispis); for the Nouvelles de la 
république des letf-ex. seedes-reprint in P. Bayle, Oeuvres diverses, Hil- 
desheim, 1964. 1, issae of Sugust, 1685, 358 (Aelia Laelia Crispis). Also 
the Journal des secametts re~ivwed the Aelia Laelia Crispis and the Mar- 
mora Felsinea: see issues e € Apr. 1685, 192-95, and of 24 Sept. 1691, 
629-34. A review #f his Pi taeon in Pindo is in Synopsis Biblica, 1692, 
issue no. 1, 17-18. 


8? For Malvasia‘s releions wEh Gaudenzio Roberti, the publisher of the 
Giornale dei letteret: i Parma, see n. 27 above and the discussion below 
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regarding Malvasia’s scholarship are striking, and it is a 
pity that these prestigious papers had not yet been born 
when the Felsina pittrice was published. However, it is ap- 
parent from our account that the publication of a review 
depended greatly on personal alliances, very often based 
on substantial theoretical agreement. Dati's and Bellori’s 
clique had little in common with Malvasia, and it is intrigu- 
ing to observe that the latter's inclination to polemics for 
the sake of truth found much warmer reception in Prot- 
estant and Jansenist circles than it did in Rome or Florence, 
where it would appear that the spirit of pettiness and re- 
taliation prevailed. 

Dati was neither polemical nor original; :ndeed, nothing 
can demonstrate the difference between him and Malvasia 
better than a comparison between the Vite and the Felsina 
pittrice. After Junius’ masterful, systematic analysis of the 
origin and development of the art of the ancients, based 
on a critical and extremely thorough comparative study of 
all the sources, Dati’s philological effort seems limited, out- 
dated, naive, and without purpose. Indeed, his only pos- 
itive achievement was to have had the Vite approved as a 
testo di lingua by the Accademia della Crusca; but for a 
history book this is not saying much.” Dati's work is re- 
stricted to the four major painters of antiquity — Zeuxis, 
Parrhasius, Apelles, and Protogenes — and it is this very 
choice that provides greater scope for a literary rather than 
a historical or theoretical exercise. On the level of infor- 
mation, little could have been added to what was already 
known, since there were no visual or written documents, 
nor had there been new findings. On the level of method, 
not only does Dati seem to be completely unaware of, or, 
at best, uninterested in the recent developments in histo- 
riography brought about by the Bollandists and Maurists, 
but he also lags far behind Junius.® 

Of course, a comparison cannot be drawn between his 
Vite and the three learned treatises of the De Pictura Ve- 
terum regarding the origin and progress of art (Book 1), the 


at n. 195. 


8 F Junius, De Pictura Veterum Libri tres. Accedit Catelogus adhuc Inedi- 
tus Architectorum, Mechanicorum, Statuariorum, Czelatorum, Torna- 
torum, Aliorumque Artificum et Operum quae Fecerunt, Secundum Ser- 
iem Litterarum Digestus, ed. J.G. Graevio, Rotterdam, 1694 (2nd ed., 
English transl.: The Painting of the Ancients, London. 1638). For an as- 
sessment of Junius’ work and of his influence in Italy, see, rather than 
Minto, G. Previtali, intro. to G.P. Bellori, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori ed 
architetti moderni, Turin, 1976, ui-Lin, and E. Cropper, The Ideal of 
Painting — Pietro Testa's Düsseldorf Notebook, Princeton, 1984, 161-74. 


8° It is hard to understand Minto (pp. 26 and 30-37!, who emphasizes 
Dati’s positive innovations and improvements on Junius: all his prepa- 
ratory work consists in ransacking the latter’s book tor a work of nar- 
rower historical scope. On Junius’ method and aims, see P. Fehl, “Fran- 
ciscus Junius and the Defence of Art,” Artibus et Historiae, 1982, 9-55, 
and C. Nativel, “Franciscus Junius et le De Pictura Veterum,” XVIR siècle, 
no. 138, 1983, 7-30. On the Bollandists and Maurists, see E. Breisach, 
Historiography — Ancient, Medieval and Modern, Chicago and London, 
1983, 194; D. Hay, Annalists and Historians — Western Historiography 
from the VIIth to the XVIIIth Century, London, 1977, 159-62; and G. 
Lefebvre, La storiografia moderna, Milan, 1973, 98-100: For more detailed 
information, see D. Knowles, Great Historical Enterprises — Problems 
in Monastic History, London, etc., [1963], 1-62. 
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relationship between fantasy and the imitation of nature 
(Book 11), and the elements of painting — Invention or his- 
torical argument, Proportion or symmetry, Color together 
with light and shadow, Motion together with the expres- 
sions and the passions, and Disposition (Book 111), but Jun- 
ius’ Catalogus Omnium Artificium is enough to put Dati 
to shame.” An Abecedario pittorico avant la lettre, tne Ca- 
talogus covers not only Greek and Roman antiquity but 
also the very little that could be said about the Hebrews 
and the arts (starting with Aaron and the Golden Calf).® 
Each entry is a repertory of extensively quoted Greek and 
Latin texts interspersed when necessary with Junius’ own 
commentary. It is true that information regarding the me- 
chanical arts often intrudes somewhat incongruously by 
classical standards, but even so the work is impressive and 
the presence of the author is as unobtrusive as it is effective 
in its command of all the sources. Della Valle, when pub- 
lishing his own Vite dei pittori antichi greci e latini in 1795, 
would freely admit in his review of his predecessors that 
Junius was a cut above all the rest.” 

Each of Dati’s four Vite, on the other hand, is divided 
into two parts: first, there is a narrative section in which 
all data known about the life and works of an ancien: artist 
are presented in a stilted, frigidly correct Italian prose style 
and transposed into the usual biographical frame, with its 
standard set of topoi; and secondly a commentary (Pos- 
tille), in which specific problems of textual interpretation 
are dealt with and a historical discussion of specific pas- 
sages in the sources is set forth. Obviously the first part of 
each Vita is merely a rhetorical exercise of dubious histor- 
ical merit, describing, for instance, the composition, de- 
sign, color, and expression of long-lost paintings as though 
the writer had them before his eyes (which only goes to 
show how standard and clichéd the technique of ekphrasis 
can be).® Possibly popularization was the only aim Dati 
had in mind, for even his friend Bellori was inclined to 
censure implicitly the narrative sections by praising the 
Postille as “the soul in your Lives.’™ Interestingly enough, 
the opinion of Ferdinando Ughelli, the celebrated author 
of the Italia Sacra, took the same line.” Without doubt, 
his opinion is valuable for our purposes, for Ughelli was 
in the avant-garde of writers of Church history, and, as I 


90 It is printed as an appendix to Junius (as in n. 88), with independent 
paging. 

% Junius (as in n. 88), Catalogus. 1. 

92 See G. Della Valle, Vite de’ pittori antichi greci e latini, Siena, 1795, 
n: “Tra tutti però merita un luogo distinto Francesco Junio, il quale colla 
profonda ed ampia sua erudizione nel bel trattato dell'arte degli Antichi 
spianò la via al Winckelmann.” 

9 On the technique of ekphrasis in Malvasia and Bellori, I gave a lecture 
at The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on 14 Feb. 1986 (“The Art 
of Describing: The Technique of Exphrasis in Malvasia and Bellori’), which 
is being expanded into the third chapter of my forthcoming book on 
Malvasia. 

9 BNE, mss, Palatini, Raccolta Baldovinetti, Miscellanea no. 258, u, letter 
by Bellori to Dati of 11 Oct. 16€7 (also in Minto, 123). 


have had occasion to remark elsewhere, there are some in- 
triguing parallels between Ughelli's methodological state- 
ments and Malvasia’s.% 


From “Biography” to “History” 

Malvasia’s long, meticulous quest for original documents 
(none of which has as yet been proved false), his extensive 
visual reconnaissance of unknowr or little-known Bol- 
ognese paintings and drawings (preserved not only in Bo- 
logna but also in Northern and Certral Italy), and his re- 
quests at home and abroad for new information (anecdotal 
as well as historical) contrast glarirgly with Dati’s work, 
but at the same time are very close to what was being de- 
veloped in Italy, France, and Flanders in the fields of Church 
history and hagiography. Also, his radical reform of the 
very structure of biography is a decisive step towards a real 
history of art. Malvasia steers away from the Renaissance 
model adopted and adapted by Vasari to the lives of the 
artists, opening up its rigid literary and individualistic 
structure.” Documents, quoted verbatim frequently and 
extensively, interact with the usual weaponry of the biog- 
rapher of artists (anecdotes, ekphrases, lists of works, aes- 
thetic judgments, information of different kinds), and such 
secondary values as the stylistic unity of the page are dis- 
regarded, as indeed are preoccupations with literary style 
of whatever kind. Nor is the unity of the individual char- 
acter, the single-handed Renaissance “hero,” preserved. 
Much to his contemporaries’ bewilderment, Malvasia often 
encompasses the lives of several artists within a single bi- 
ography, or, rather, structural unit * By intertwining the 
lives of two or more painters (the Carracci, the Mitelli- 
Colonna team, etc.), Malvasia places individual artists in 
their social context, showing their constant interplay with 
other individuals that limit as well as enhance their pos- 
sibilities of failure as well as success. That “chorality” of 
the artistic experience in Bologna that is now a widely ac- 
cepted and recognized feature of Ma vasia’s historical inter- 
pretation is thus evident even at the basic level of the struc- 
tural units constituting his book.” 

All this is not to deny that strong elements of continuity 
with the so-called Vasarian tradition also exist; but in the 
dialectical relationship between Malvasia and his prede- 


® Ibid., vii, letter by Ughelli of 15 Oct. 1667. 


% On Ughelli, see Hay (as in n. 89), 163-66 and S. Bertelli, Ribelli, li- 
bertini e ortodossi nella storiografia barocca, Florence, 1973, 147, and 
idem, “Storiografi, eruditi, antiquari e politia,” in Storia della letteratura 
italiana (as in n. 58), 367-71. For similarities between Ughelli's method 
and Malvasia’s, see Perini, 1984, 194. 


97 For the “racconto aperto” in Malvasia, see Barocchi, 1979, 54. Later 
the same author showed how the opening up of the biographical structure 
also occasionally occurs in the second edition of Vasari’s Vite: Barocchi, 
1984, 157-70 (esp. 162-65). 


® For a contemporary's reaction, see Mitelli B 148, fol. 28r. 


® On this chorality, see G. Ricci, Bologna storia di un'immagine, Bo- 
logna, 1976, 159, and Bologna, 132. 


cessor it is more asefe at this stage to stress the differing 
elements, which peint *c the future evolution of biography 
into history. This gracual transformation is all the more 
apparent in the openimg pages of the Felsina pittrice, where 
the history of paintingia Bologna up to 1240 is briefly out- 
lined. It has roi aithe-to been noticed that Anton Maria 
Zanetti, in his Della tura veneziana of 1771, deals with 
the beginnings ef Venetian painting in much the same way; 
and it is scarce'y coim tidental that Malvasia is mentioned 
approvingly in those v=ry pages.'® Still, Zanetti’s book was 
printed nearly a century later, and, most significantly, was 
itself singled out æ a model by Luigi Lanzi for his own 
Storia pittorica 

Vedriani, Ridolfi, anc Soprani all published their books 
before Malwasia, and aE had still been at pains tc channel 
every possible historica datum concerning their early me- 
dieval artistsin:o tae usaal biographical framework.'™ The 
impressive array of fepei at their disposal enablec them to 
construct individual characters in much the same way Dati 
had done for the astists of antiquity — at the obvious, tac- 
itly agreed-upon cast > accuracy and truth, as well as of 
any aesthetic evaluaticr. In the end, they would still follow 
the Vasarian exaraplewery closely, save that Adriani’s letter 
on the ancient artiste, as well as Vasari’s introduction to 
the third part o? the Ve, could also suggest the al-ernative 
of a purely historical a-count.! Most biographers of the 
local schools of painting would reject it well into the eigh- 
teenth century (C'e Dominici, Tassi, Zaist).!* Thus, it can 
safely be concluded tht, at the very beginning of his book, 
Malvasia, if not actualy setting an altogether new stan- 
dard, was at least exper menting with a new antikiograph- 
ical pattern forte asxangement of his materials. It is pos- 
sible that this experimert was prompted by the example of 
Mancini's Considesazizai, which Malvasia knew in a man- 
uscript version.!© 

Whilethe Venetiam Zanetti was to implement Malvasia's 
intuition by extercding -be nonbiographical treatment to the 
whole of his bock, the Florentine Filippo Baldinucci re- 
jected the innovztion but prompted an alternative route 






100 On the-evoluticn asd «erversion of biography into history, see M. 
Capucci, “Dalla biografia alle storia — Note sulla formazione della sto- 
riografia artistica rel Seicerzc.,” Studi secenteschi, 1x, 1968, 81-125. The 
Vasarian aspects in Malvaxim nave been highlighted in Perini, 1981, 219- 
21, and will be dealt with mcre extensively in my forthcomirg book 
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ples, 1742, 1, 1-63; EM. Test Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti ber- 
gamaschi, Bergamo. 1793. : 1-30: and G.B. Zaist, Notizie istoriche de’ 
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with his Notizie dei professori del disegno da Cimabue in 
qua, published only three years after the Felsina pittrice. 
His simplification of the biographical structure, concen- 
trating on objective information rather than narration, 
documentation, and critical evaluation, was rather the har- 
binger of the Abecedario pittorico, or even Thieme-Becker, 
once the chronological arrangment he had devised for art- 
ists’ lives had been converted into an alphabetical system 
and information had been further synthesized by suppress- 
ing his useless devotional vagaries.’ It is indeed scarcely 
surprising that misunderstandings, mutual distrust, and ri- 
valry should have arisen between Malvasia and a dull col- 
lector of historical data, a witless writer, a bumptious cour- 
tier, and a very sanctimonious Catholic like Baldinucci. Nor 
is it surprising that Malvasia’s relations with Cardinal Leo- 
poldo would suffer. 

After four years of silence in the archival records, doc- 
umented direct and indirect contacts between Malvasia and 
Cardinal Leopoldo resume in 1671. In October of that year 
Malvasia thanks the Cardinal for sending him a copy of 
Alessandro Tiarini's Self-Portrait in his collection,!” and 
he confirms that he will use it to illustrate his biography 
of the painter as he has already done with the portraits of 
Agostino Carracci and Tiburzio Passerotti sent him by Leo- 
poldo. Comparison of the woodcuts in the Felsina pittrice 
and the three self-portraits now in the Uffizi confirms that 
Malvasia had Leopoldo’s paintings faithfully reproduced." 
He also kept his word in acknowledging his source in the 
life of Tiarini;"! for the other two no source is given, though 
Cardinal Leopoldo's choice collection of drawings is men- 
tioned with praise in both lives." 

From Annibale Ranuzzi’s and Ferdinando Cospi's cor- 
respondence with the cardinal we can glean some more pre- 
cious indirect information regarding Malvasia's activities 
as a connoisseur helping to advise the cardinal up to the 
latter’s death in 1675. He would still “expertise” paintings 
and drawings, sometimes as an individual but more often 
together with other Bolognese artists and connoisseurs.!* 
Among the latter was his friend Gioseffo Ma- 


107 Mancini's manuscript “Trattato di pittura” is mentioned in Malvasia, 
1678, 1, 10, 23, 49, 159; 243, 450, and 11, 100, 122. 


108 On Baldinucci and his notizie, see Dizionario (as in n. 10), ad vocem, 
and Barocchi, 1975, 9-66. Also see Grassi (as in n. 1), 55-59. On Baldi- 
nucci’s sanctimoniousness, see Barocchi, 1979, 74. 


109 ASF, CdA, xvi, folder, iv, fol. 296r (Appendix here, no. 2). 


10 For the portraits in the Uffizi, see Gli Uffizi — Catalogo generale, Flor- 
ence, 1979, 829, no. A 182 (Agostino Carracci: reversed in Malvasia, 1678, 
1, 355); 952, no. A 671 (Tiburzio Passerotti: reversed in Malvasia, 1678, 
1, 236); 1018, no. A 934 (Alessandro Tiarini: reversed in Malvasia, 1678, 
11, 180). 


111 Malvasia, 1678, 11, 203. 
112 Malvasia, 1678, 1, 243, 389 and 404. 


13 ASF CdA, xvi, fols. 132r, 185r, 219r, 228r-v, 234r; xin, fols. 88r, 198r 
(published in Barocchi, 1975, 149), 341r-v; x1v, 47r-48r, 93r (published in 
Barocchi, 1975, 270), 97r-v (ibid., 271), 104r, 105r, 172v, 245r-v, 265r, 
312r-v tibid., 324-25), 322v-23r (ibid., 327-28), 334r-35r (ibid., 334-35), 
337r (ibid., 337). 
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gnavacca, a noted antiquarian who in years to come would 
play a vital role in promoting Zanotti’s reply to Vincenzo 
Vittoria’s notorious Osservazioni sopra il libro della Felsina 
pittrice, published ten years after Malvasia’s death.!! 
Among the painters we find the names of Domenico Maria 
Canuti and Guercino’s nephews, Benedetto and Cesare 
Gennari.' Nevertheless, in his letter of 24 December 1672, 
Ranuzzi writes, “Count Malvasia is, I believe, the best man 
we have these days for this kind of activity,” thus echoing 
in part what his father-in-law had stated many years ear- 
lier. In 1673, on the occasion of a meeting to assess a group 
of drawings, Ranuzzi reaffirms his high opinion, also quot- 
ing a statement by Malvasia himself, who declared that, 
“what is not known to himself [Malvasia], and the afore- 
mentioned [Magnavacca and C. Gennari] cannot possibly 
be known to anyone else in Bologna.” The cardinal ap- 
parently accepted this judgment, but sometimes disagreed 
with his Bolognese advisor, much to Cospi's bewilderment: 


I am astonished myself that these connoisseurs or even 
artists cannot recognize the different handling of 
painters, and of Bolognese ones at that! As for the 
small portrait I had written to you about as certainly 
by Annibale Carracci, not only did Count Carlo Ces- 
are Malvagia, who is reputed an oracle, assure me 
unfailingly that it was, just as if he had seen it being 
painted . . . but also two of our best painters agreed. 
And yet I believe in Your Highness's connoisseurship 
and expertise.!!* 


Obviously this final bow of the courtier politely suggests 
that where frank, outspoken disagreement is not advisable, 
truth must yield to etiquette and the duties of the social 
hierarchy. 


Malvasia as a Collector 

As a matter of fact, it was also well known that Malvasia 
was a shrewd collector himself.!!° His exacting standards, 
combined with continual acquisitions, exchanges, and sales, 
made his collection highly renowned and even worth some 
intelligence work on the part of Cardinal Leopoldo's agents 
in Bologna. In 1673 Ranuzzi advised Leopoldo that a col- 
lection of drawings the cardinal had been interested in ac- 


114 On Magnavacca, see G.P. Zanotti, Storia dell'Accademia Clementina, 
Bologna, 1739, 1, 187-94. For his role in promoting Zanotti’s reply to 
Vittoria, see the handwritten note by Zanotti to p. 193, line 14, of his 
copy of the Storia, published in A. Ottani Cavina and R. Roli, Com- 
mentario alla storia dell'Accademia Clementina di G.P. Zanotti, Bologna, 
1977, 131. 

115 ASE, CdA, xvi, fol. 132r; xu, fol. 88r, 341r-v, and xiv, 47r-48r. 

16 ASE, CdA, xi, fol. 198r (published in Barocchi, 1975, 149). 

17 ASF, CdA, xın, fol. 341r-v. 

118 ASF, CdA, xvi, 219r, letter of 27 April, 1675. 


119 Malvasia’s collection is often mentioned in the Felsina pittrice: see at 
least Malvasia, 1678, 1, 159, 160, 241, 242, 467, 484, 522; and 1, 445, 
479. 


120 ASF, CdA, xi, fol. 369r (published in Barocchi, 1975, 231-32) and 
370r (ibid.. 233-34), letters of 16 and 19 Dec. 1673. 


quiring via a dealer, Monsù Vouet (the son of Simon Vouet), 
was no longer available because Malvasia had just bought 
it together with “some very bad paintings” (sour grapes?) 
included in the deal. In 1675 Leopoldo was informed in 
detail both by Cospi and an anonymous correspondent that 
Malvasia had just sold six hundred sundry drawings from 
his collection to a minor dealer.’ They were not first-rate 
drawings, and it was Malvasia’s wish that the cardinal be 
promptiy informed so that he would not buy them. How- 
ever, both correspondents were also aware that Malvasia 
had kept one hundred choice landscapes for himself, and 
had sold one hundred of his best items to Valerio Polazzi, 
a young merchant whose collection is often mentioned in 
the Felsina pittrice. Leopoldo’s unsigned informant adds 
that the Polazzi group included the celebrated Battle of 
Constantine by Raphael (Fig. 2), a drawing Malvasia must 
have acquired two years earlier when he had beaten Monsù 
Vouet and the Florentines in buying the Foschi collection.” 

This information has two important implications con- 
cerning the story of Malvasia’s collection, as well as the 
composition of his Felsina pittrice. In the first place, it is 
apparent that when Frits Lugt, in his authoritative study 
of collector's stamps, states that Malvasia’s collection had 
been bought by the Boschi, who in turn sold it to Crozat 
in 1714, he is not referring to the collection sold after Mal- 
vasia’s death. In fact he obviously was relying on a pas- 
sage in Jonathan Richardson, who had given a fairly de- 
tailed account of Crozat’s Cabinet and had lingered in 
particular over one drawing: 


The Battel of Constantine, Pen, Wash'd and Height- 
ened well preserv’d; the White much the same pencil 
as my Father's St. Joseph. This appears to be un- 
doubtedly right upon a nice Observation of the Feet, 
Hands, Airs of the Heads &c. ‘Tis about 18 inches 
long and 12 broad: Of such perfection that every part 
is done with equal care as any one Figure or Air of 
a Head: tho’ ‘tis not so highly finished, as that the 
Particularities of Arms, Armour and Ornaments are 
inserted; those are left to be done in the Painting... . 
This drawing which I believe may be considered as 
the most capital in the world, was at the head of the 
collection of Count Malvasia, who speaks of it in the 


121 See ASF, CdA, xvi, fol. 228r-v, letter by Cospi of 7 Sept. 1675, and 
xx1, file 19, fols. 302-03 (old paging) published in Barocchi, 1975, 379-80, 
letter unsigned and undated: the transcription “Polastri” is mistaken for 
“Polazzi.” 


122 On Pelazzi's collection, see Malvasia, 1678, 1, 467, 484, 522, 556, and 
u, 479, et passim. 


123 On this drawing, now downgraded to Penni, see R. Quednau, Die Sala 
di Costantino im Vatikanischen Palast. Zur Dekoration der beiden Medici- 
Piipste Leo X und Clemens VII, Hildesheim-New York, 1979, 368-69 and 
ill. 119, and E. Knab, E. Mitsch, K. Oberhuber, and S. Ferino Pagden, 
Raphael — Die Zeichnungen, Stuttgart, 1983, 616, cat. no. 591. For its 
presence in the Foschi collection, see ASF, CdA, xin, letters as in n. 120 
above and also the letter of 12 Dec. 1673 (am, 368r, in Barocchi, 1975, 
229-30). 

12 E Lugt, Les marques de collections de dessins et d'estampes, Amster- 
dam, 1921, 544-48, esp. 546. 
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2 G.F Penni, Ehe Baitle of Constantine. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins (photo Museum) 


life ot Aatenie Carrache; it came afterwards to Sig- 
nior Bosehi of Bologna, whose entire collection Mon- 
sieur Crezat bought in his passage thro’ Lombardy. 
Bellori ir his description of this picture makes use of 
this drawirg (and the Authority of Andrea Sacchi as 
to the omginality of it) to decide the famous question 
whether Retfazle had given the design of it, or Giulio 
had pairted it of his own invention.’ 


Sacch: must have seen the drawing in Bologna in 1635-36 
during his travels threugh the north of Italy. Richardson 
is correct in poimting out that Malvasia claims to be the 
owner of the crewing in the life of Antonio Carracci.” In 
order to praise Antenio, Malvasia writes that one of his 
drawings representing a battle in the collection of Valerio 
Polazzi compares most favorably with Raphael's prototype 
in his own. It is understandable that Polazzi desired to pos- 
sess both, arc that, as soon as the opportunity presented 
itself in 1675, he bought the Raphael. It is also clear that 
the passage in the Felsina pittrice must have been written 
some time be: cre 1675 and left unchanged thereafter. 2° This 
is often the case with Malvasia’s book, the composition of 
which must have taken at least six or seven years, and which 
must have been substantially finished by 1676, with very 
little time or will left for further updating’? There is of 


125 J, Richardson, Sr and |. Richardson Jr., An Account of the Statues, 


Bas Reliefs, Pravregs and Pictures in Italy, France etc., 2nd ed., London, 
1754, 11 and 247. 


16 A. Sutherland Harris. Andrea Sacchi, Princeton, 1977, 17. 

127 See Malvasia, 67, 1, 522. Incidentally, it might be observed that Qua- 
tremère de Quinto i Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de Raphael, Paris, 
1824, 345) is oburously wrong when he states that Richardson saw the 
drawing in Malvasias collection in Bologna: Richardson’s text as quoted 






course the extremely remote possibility that Leopoldo’s in- 
formant got mixed up and confused Raphael's Battle with 
Antonio Carracci’s; but this is very unlikely, especially in 
the light of the detailed information about the Boschi col- 
lection supplied by Marcello Oretti, the somewhat chaotic 
eighteenth-century collector of local art-historical tidbits: 


The Boschi were the heirs to Mr. Valerio Polazzi's 
famous collection, but his drawings were sold by the 
Boschi to Mr. Pierre Crozat of Paris in the year 1714, 
There was a wonderful series of original drawings by 
Raphael Sanctius from Urbino. Among them is the 
Battle of Constantine. There is a printed book con- 
taining a description of these drawings published in 
Paris in 1741 under Mariette’s name.” 


Why Malvasia agreed to sell some of his choicest items 
to Polazzi still requires explanation, and I believe this an- 
swer is to be found in the pages of the Felsiza pittrice itself. 
Valerio Polazzi was the heir to the family ef Giovan Paolo 
Bonconti, a minor painter trained in the first years of the 
Carracci Academy. He had presented Malvasia with all the 
documents relating to his testator’s ancestor, which seems 
hardly worth a single famous drawing by Raphael. But Po- 
lazzi also owned the roll of all the Carracci students, which 


above is not ambiguous as to the contemporary location of the drawing 
in Crozat's collection in Paris. 


128 The Lives of the Carracci were already completed by the first quarter 
of 1675, according to Malvasia’s undated note for Leopoldo forwarded 
by Ranuzzi on 30 Apr. 1675 (ASF, CdA, xiv, fol. 327r). 


29 See Perini, 1984, 212. 
5° BCB, ms B 104, Pt. n, 156 (but also see 15ébis). 
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he similarly passed on to Malvasia." Although the origi- 
nal has disappeared, a copy drawn by Luigi Crespi in 
1761 is preserved in a manuscript in the Biblioteca 
dell'Archiginnasio in Bologna.” Like the drawing of the 
Carracci family tree now in the British Museum, as well as 
many letters by artists, the lost Ruota, or roll of the Car- 
racci Academy, was later in the possession of Giovan Pietro 
Zanotti, whose collections were gradually dispersed by his 
heirs during the second half of the eighteenth century; Mar- 
cello Oretti and Jacopo Alessandro Calvi were among the 
purchasers." It is understandable that Malvasia may have 
felt inclined to reciprocate Polazzi’s generosity by selling 
him some of his most cherished treasures. Moreover, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries private collectors of 
limited incomes would often sell from their own collections 
in order to acquire the means to build a new one. It was 
a means of enhancing their knowledge, rather than their 
actual possessions, the activities of Father Resta being a 
case in point. Malvasia, who lived on a fairly gererous 
university salary augmented by a more meager ecclesias- 
tical income, was undoubtedly in a similar condition. 
Finally, Leopoldo’s anonymous informant passed on the 
news that Malvasia had swapped one hundred more draw- 
ings with Father Guerra. Guerra, together with Buon- 
aventura Bisi, Giuseppe Maria Casarenghi, “Arciprete Vit- 
torio,” and Ettore Ghisilieri, is one of a constellation of 
Bolognese minor collectors and amateur artists who con- 
stantly surface in the written notes of Malvasia and other 
of his contemporaries."° Most of them were attracted by 
turn into the orbit of the limited late Medici art patronage 
and collecting. Together with other members of the minor 
clergy and lower middle class (merchants and shopkeepers 
of various kinds), they represent the little explored if not 
totally overlooked network of local collectors who sup- 
plied the essential background to the activity of major col- 
lectors as well as artists. Without them in the picture, the 
history of art collecting and art literature is as much a par- 
adox as would be a history of Western art concerned ex- 


131 See Malvasia, 1678, 1, 574 (on Bonconti’s papers) and 494 (on the Car- 
racci roll). 


132 BCB, ms B 101!, fol. 281r: “Il presente rolo è stato copiato da me nel 
mese di febraro il dì 26, 1761 dal suo originale presso Giovan Pietro Zan- 
otti, che avuto l'avea dal Conte Carlo Cesare Malvasia e che è il Rolo 
della prima Accademia si fece dai Carracci.” 


133 In a note dated 2 Apr. 1775, Marcello Oretti writes: “Osserva. da Ja- 
copo Calvi la Ruota de’ Pittori della Accademia delli Carracci e le con- 
stituzioni di detta manoscritte, l'arbore genealogico della famiglia Car- 
racci, quantita di lettere dell’Albari, Guido Reni, Guercino ed altri pittori 
tutti recapiti e manoscritti originali, citati dal Malvasia, che possedeva il 
Signor Giovan Pietro Zanotti” (BCB, ms B 106, fol. 106). At later dates 
(18 June and 16 July 1776), Oretti lists a number of art history books 
formerly in the possession of Giovan Pietro Zanotti that he bought from 
Zanotti’s son and heir, Eustachio (ibid., fols. 82 and 83). Among Oretti's 
acquisitions, there was the copy of the Felsina pittrice with marginal notes 
by Malvasia and Zanotti now in BCB, ms B 1729. 


13 A. Paredi, “Sebastiano Resta collezionista,” in / disegni del Codice 
Resta, ed. G. Bora, Milan, 1976, 9-13. 


135 ASF, CdA, xa, file 19, fol. 302 (old paging), published in Barocchi, 
1975, 378. 


1% For Bonaventura Bisi, see n. 36 above; on Giuseppe Maria Casarenghi, 


clusively with Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo, and per- 
haps Rubens. It is therefore most welcome that a study of 
them has recently been started;' it is also very likely that 
such a study will help make clear the difference in quality 
betweer Malvasia's alleged parochialism and the real thing! 


Malvasia and Baldinucci 

Of the “Arciprete Vittorio” I know only that he was a 
member of the Accademia dei Gelati and fairly close to 
Malvasia.!* When the latter, who had been ever so eager 
to help Leopoldo in matters of collecting, recoiled from 
giving Baldinucci adequate assistance in his newly launched 
project of writing a biographical history of European art 
from its beginnings to his own time, the Florentines through 
Ranuzzi tried to enlist Vittorio to the cause; but his co- 
operation, if any, must not have met their expectations.” 
It all started in 1673, when Malvasia was already writing 
the Felsina pittrice, after having spent more than a decade 
in collecting his materials. At the same time Baldinucci 
was drafting his famous list of artists whose drawings were 
included in Leopoldo's collection, and Malvasia was asked 
to suppiy information on all those he knew, Malvasia 
promptly obliged by adding marginal notes to the list itself, 
and he is known to have sent more information shortly 
afterwards." 

In May of 1674, less than a year later, Leopcldo sent 
another letter to Ranuzzi, together with a bundle of draw- 
ings to be “expertised” and a new list of unknown painters 
about whom information was required. Malvasia, with 
characteristic generosity, again promptly obliged and was 
thanked indirectly by Ranuzzi.’” But in April, 1675, Flor- 
entine requests for assistance suddenly shot skyward. First 
Baldinucci drafted a questionnaire to be distributed to all 
the Medici agents with the purpose of making a census of 
all painters active in Italy after 1642.'8 A copy of this must 
have reached Bologna, but Baldinucci simultaneously also 
wrote a letter to Lorenzo Gualtieri in which he not only 
complained about the delay in publication of the Felsina 


see ASF, CdA, xx, and Giovannini (as in n. 19), passim; on Ettore Ghisi- 
lieri, see Ottani Cavina-Roli (as in n. 114), 71-72, and C.C. Malvasia, 
Felsina pittrice, 2nd ed., Bologna, 1841, 11, 138, 186, 295, 361 or Arciprete 
Vittorio, see n. 138 below. 

157 Silvia Campanini, a student of Carlo Ginzburg’s at the University of 
Bologna, has started promising research on this subject, based on a thor- 
ough archival survey of inventories and documents. 


158 He is mentioned in BCB, ms B 450, no. 38, fol. 5v. On this manuscript, 
see the discussion below at n. 209. 


13° Mitelli, B 148, fol. 20. 


14 The dating of Malvasia's preparatory work for his book is very pro- 
blematic; the fullest discussion to date is in Arfelli, xx1-xxx. 


141 Baldinucci’s Listra is published in Barocchi, 1975, 181-203: for Mal- 
vasia’s notes to the List and additional information, see ASF, CdA, xvin, 
folder. no. 4, fols. 298r (letter by Malvasia of 8 Aug. 1673, published in 
Barocchi, 1975, 178) and 299r (letter of 15 Aug. 1673, in ibid., 179). 


142 ASF, CdA, x1v, fol. 89r, letter by Leopoldo of 22 May 1674, published 
in Barocchi, 1975, 266; and also fols. 93r (letter by Ranuzzi of 24 May 
1674), 97r-v (letter by Ranuzzi of 29 May 1674 in Barocchi, 1975, 269- 
70), and 1@5r (letter by Ranuzzi of 5 June 1674, in Barocchi, 1975, 271). 


343 Published in Barocchi, 1975, 317. 


pittrice but also askec his correspondent to speak to Mal- 
vasia and obtan a list cf all Bolognese painters, sculptors, 
and architects active between 1200 and 1400." Further- 
more, he prepzred the ninutes of two letters to be sent in 
the name of Lexpolde both to Malvasia himself and to Ra- 
nuzzi. The letter sen to Ranuzzi is still extant and in- 
cludes the passage dra ted in the minutes.!* A few days 
later Ranuzzi socwasced a short note written in reply by 
Malvasia, cormentirg “He said he would think of how 
he could best serve Yamr Highness, but if I am not misled 
I feel he has Et inten ion to do so. Perhaps he thinks his 
own work might be recpardized, if parts of it are divulged 
like this.” 

Malvasia’s ro: is ceed hasty, nor does it clarify much. 
He rightly claxrs tha: he is concerned with painters only 
and therefore can be 9 little help about sculptors and ar- 
chitects, and he adds Fat his work should be completed in 
one year and hat he kas already written the lives of the 
Carracci and «li thea najor and minor students and fol- 
lowers. Among the aicer masters about whom he has al- 
ready written ne mertions Tibaldi, Primaticcio, Bagnaca- 
vallo, Eiagie Pupin:, the Francias, and Marc Antonio 
Raimondi, anc he comdcudes his list abruptly: “Jacopo Da- 
vanzi, Christezaro, Simone and others besides them who 
flourished abcu: or a Ettle before 1400. So far I have not 
found anythire imporant or worth consideration about 
them. This is vaat E am able to say now, all of a sudden 
and at randora. © Bat his private thoughts anc feelings, 
as we find them reflected in Giovanni Mitelli's notes, were 
somewhat different: 


Malvasia was asked by the Prince in Florence to send 
a list of the painter: from 1400 onwards, etc. They 
have also written to Arciprete Vittorio in Bologna, 
for they are a ‘rai tnat some may be found who are 
anterior to their Fbrentine Giotto. Malvasia has 
climbed up ca the walls in Mezzaratta in order to 
bring to light the best old masters, using sponges 
soaked with water!” 


The Bolognese correct-y sensed that the intentions of the 
Florentines were not sc transparent, harmless, and unpre- 


M4 Ibid., 318-19. 

145 Ibid., 320 and 321. 

146 ASE CAA, xrv 512r-« letter by Leopoldo of 27 Apr. 1675, published 
in Barocchi, 75 224-25) 

147 ASF, CJA, xg fel. 327, ‘etter of 30 Apr. 1675, published in Barocchi, 
1975, 328. Malvadas note. ASF CCA, xiv, 327r) is also published ibid., 
331. 

MB ASF, CdA. xv. 327r fm 3arocchi, 1975, 331). 

149 See n. 139 above. 

150 If Lanzi, :, 40-41, is tate believed, then it is obvious that the Flor- 
entines’ inventiongwere far “rom innocent. As for their insisterce, see ASF, 
CdA, xiv. fols. 3.4.35 Getter by Leopoldo of 4 May 1675, published in 
Barocchi, 1975, 3.4.35), 328>-39r (letter by Ranuzzi of 7 May, published 
ibid., 336-37) 

151 ASF CdA. %7, gol. 283:-v (letter by Leopoldo of 14 May 1675, in 
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judiced as they protested them to be in their declarations 
of innocence. To some extent, indeed, the Florentines were 
exposed by their own subsequent behavior. After pressing 
hard in an attempt to gain more informatior, without much 
success, ° Leopoldo, probably prompted by Baldinucci, 
suddenly changed tactics dramatically. Affecting sudden 
irritation at being constantly misunderstood, he declared 
(with not a little annoyed condescension) that he was not 
at all interested in medieval painters. Instead, he desired 
to know everything about the moderns, from 1642 
onwards. 

Not even the ever-ready and ever-obedient Ranuzzi could 
lightly accept being so unceremoniously treated, like a per- 
fect fool. His piqued answer was as polite as it was cutting. 
While respectfully belying his master’s words by returning 
him his original letter, he also forwarded another hasty 
reply by Malvasia together with a do-it-yourself kit in- 
cluding a copy of Masini’s Bologna perlustrata (1666) and 
Montalbani’s Minervalia Bononiae (1641), which was a sort 
of Latin Who's Who for Bologna from the Middle Ages 
onwards.!° 

Malvasia's new list again failed to satisfy Leopoldo or 
his aide, as we know from the rest of Ranuzzi’s corre- 
spondence with the cardinal. Yet it was only slightly sketch- 
ier than Boschini's on contemporary Venetian painters, re- 
garding which there are no complaints on record.!* Perhaps 
the trouble was that Malvasia, who in the meantime did 
not cease acting as an expert appraiser or Leopoldo's be- 
half, did not hesitate to spell out his mistrust of Baldinucci, 
both in his last extant letter to Leopoldo — who died three 
months later — and indirectly, by way of Ranuzzi.!* It is 
hard to imagine further contact between Malvasia and Bal- 
dinucci after the cardinal’s death. It is also remarkable that 
no other Bolognese seems to have been willing or able to 
step in to help Baldinucci in Malvasia‘s piace and to win 
Medici gratitude. Besides Vittorio, it is known that un- 
named university readers and professors were consulted.'* 
It is also unlikely that Masini was omitted; and yet all ef- 
forts were in vain. It is hard to tell whether this was because 
of loyalty to Malvasia or because of helpless ignorance, 
but in either case it enhances our respect for Malvasia's 
achievements. 


Barocchi, 1975, 346-47). 
152 See n. 146 above. 


153 ASF, CdA, xiv, fol. 350r-52r, letter of 18 May 1675, published in Ba- 
rocchi, 1975, 353-54. As for Malvasia’s note, see ASF, CdA, xIv, fol. 359r 
(in Barocchi, 1975, 354-55). 


154 For the Florentines’ reactions to Malvasia’s note, see ASF, CdA, xiv, 
fol. 353r-54r, letter by Ranuzzi of 21 May 1675 (published in Barocchi, 
1975, 356-57). Boschini's note is in ASF, CdA, xvii, file 2, fol. 164r-65r, 
published ibid., 349-52. The anonymous note on the Neapolitan painters 
(published ibid., 362-67) is also sketchy. 


155 Malvasia’s letter is in ASF, CdA, xvin, file 4, fol. 305, published in 
Barocchi, 1975, 369-70. For Ranuzzi’s comments, see ASF, CdA, xiy, fol. 
355r, published ibid., 358. 


156 See ASF, CdA, xiv, fols. 344r-45r, letter by Ranuzzi of 11 May 1675, 
published in Barocchi, 1975, 342-43, and fols. 353r-S4r, of 21 May, pub- 
lished ibid., 356-57. 
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As for the public aspect of the Malvasia-Baldinucci con- 
troversy, this is all in print and only requires a sensible 
reading.” Many have already laid out its main features, 
from Luigi Lanzi to, most recently, Ferdinando Bologna. 
I will therefore add only a few marginal notes. 

Malvasia’s attack on Vasari's first volume has several tar- 
gets. In the first place, as is well known, it disproves the 
chronological precedence of the Florentine Cimabue over 
the Bolognese, other Italian, or even French painters. Fol- 
lowing Boschini, it also helps expose the literary and cul- 
tural context that has objectively favored the Florentine 
school. Ferdinando Bologna’s excellent study of the gradual 
increase of the historical self-consciousness of different tra- 
ditions of art in Italy treads more skillfully along similar 
paths, which doubtless explains his understanding and even 
sympathetic way of commenting on Malvasia.” 

In this Malvasia’s campanilismo played a positive role. 
For it reasserted the simple historical truth of the conditions 
of painting in the Middle Ages in a way that was based on 
factual evidence relevant well beyond the borders of Bo- 
logna itself, and it also helped him redress a wrong that 
Vasari had knowingly and deliberately done the Bolognese 
— for Vasari's pages on Francia or Ercole Grandi in Bo- 
logna, for instance, amount to a smear campaign. Lately 
it has finally been acknowledged that “the polemic between 
Florence and Bologna starts with Vasari, not Malvasia,’*! 
and that the Carracci studioso corso was indeed “a kind of 
Vasarian counter-offensive” in the field of art that prepared 
for the one to come in the historical field.’ 

Still, there is more to Malvasia’s book than this, as is 
evident from its introduction, which is a witty and learned 
satire on pointless displays of antiquarian erudition, but 
also a manifesto for what were at the time largely unor- 
thodox historiographical methods, which only became ac- 
ceptable some three hundred years later: 


I will not fight here over the origins of painting, that is 
over how, when and from whom it was born. I will not 
record the different learned opinions of ancient writers. 
I am not writing on art, but on artists, or rather only 
the artists of my native city. I have no need to sperd my 
time transcribing what Diodorus, Herodotus, Pliny and 
the like have had to say. Moreover, the Egyptian hier- 
oglyphics that nowadays are still marked on the obelisks 
have never seemed so prodigious to me, the Greek mono- 


157 See Baldinucci, 1, 35-71 (Apologia); and Barocchi, 1975, 498-542 (La 
veglia, esp. 508-21), Malvasia, 1686, 1-36, and also his letter to Maglia- 
bechi (as in n. 13 above). 

158 See Lanzi, 1, 23-47, and m1, 5-10, and Bologna, 131-39. Also see nn. 
1 and 2 above. 

15° Malvasia’s points are best summarized in Malvasia, 1686, 1-7; more 
extensively, they had been made already in Malvasia, 1678, 1-23 

160 See C. Dempsey, “Malvasia and the Problem of the Early Raphael and 
Bologna,” Studies in the History of Art (Center for Advanced Study in 
the Visual Arts, National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC), no. 17, 1986, 
esp. 66-67). 

161 Ibid., 66. 

162 E. Cropper, “Tuscan History and Emilian Style,” in Emilian Fainting 


chromata copied from the outline of the human shadow 
have never seemed so ingenious to me, that such rough 
low-level motifs could not be common to every other 
people. 


Here, in the very opening sentences of the Felsina pittrice, 
Malvasia not only is castigating Adriani’s letter to Vasari, 
Vasari’s own Proemio to the first part of his Vite and Ri- 
dolfi’s first chapter, but he is also indirectly referring to 
Father Kircher’s hieroglyphic studies and, even more 
obliquely, to Carlo Dati’s work (as the immediately fol- 
lowing discussion of “Etruscan Bologna” proves).' Bal- 
dinucci took no notice, and instead confidently began his 
life of Cimabue with the stories of Rachel stealing Laban’s 
idols and Ninos of Axiria ordering a portrait of his father 
Belo.165 

But a couple of pages later, Malvasia makes a much more 
explicit, innovative, and important point when he empha- 
sizes the usefulness and legitimacy of oral history (istoria 
vocale) as a precious witness to long-lost traditions, an al- 
ternative source when visual and written documents are 
not sufficient.’ Interestingly enough, it is his legal expe- 
rience that led him to his forceful defense of a branch of 
historical studies that in modern times has fallen into dis- 
repute in Western historiography, and which was revived 
and again legitimized only a few decades ago, standing at 
the crossroads between the great European experience of 
the Annales (and therefore of European social, economic, 
urban and rural history, demography, applied statistics, and 
so on) and the newly born historical research into tribal 
societies in developing countries (or, more generelly, into 
non-European peoples).! In general, oral history is mostly 
the history of marginal and/or non-literate groups, and it 
is therefore singularly suitable to the integration of research 
on the visual and in a sense also marginal microsociety of 
artists. 

Oral history, although “as old as history itself,” was a 
phrase and concept unknown in seventeenth-century Eu- 
ropean historiographical debate, so extraneous as to be 
more easily overlooked and rejected than understood. Even 
nowadays oral history can boast of several contradictory 
self-interpretations, and so it is little surprising that Mal- 
vasia confuses oral tradition, on which he occasionally re- 
lies, with oral history itself, which he uses constantly along 
with other kinds of sources throughout the Felsina pit- 
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trice.” By conaparisen, it must be admitted that even Mal- 
vasia’s attentier to d:plomatic studies in their infancy, or 
to the painstaking palological research of the Bollandists, 
is less innovativ= within the ever-retarded conservative field 
of art-historical stucies.”! 

No wonder that BAdinucci, among others, with his cut- 
and-dried chronological pseudo-problems could not un- 
derstand him. I woud be unnecessarily cruel to insist here 
upon Baldinucx’s narrow limits, which were already openly 
and fully ackncxledzed by Lanzi.'’” His endless and useless 
(when not act 1ally backfiring) list of authorities certifying 
to Giotto's cu ‘tative preeminence in the Apologia could 
not “convincere lo sesso Malvasia,” but could unwit- 
tingly clarify c everzone else, once and for all, that Giot- 
to's fame had = solic literary base on which to rest, and 
also that quai.ative preeminence is different from chro- 
nological pricr*y. Malvasia had already pointed out the 
difference move than once in his early pages, both in gen- 
eral and with varticusar reference to painting in Florence,!”* 
It is therefore misle=ding to state that Malvasia accepted 
Baldinucci's gœnt beth in the preface to his guidebook to 
Bologna of 1685 anc. later, in his well-known letter to Ma- 
gliabechi of 1 april 1687; on the contrary, he simply re- 
peated over rd ower again what he had already said in 
the Felsina piftmce:”. . . As for our vexed controversy over 
preeminence av pairting, I claim it for Bologna in terms of 
age, i.e., chrcrologizal priority, as much as I leave it and 
have always E: it to Florence for excellence and valor.” 

I would alsc be wary of playing down excessively the 
rightful indignatior ostentatiously expressed by Malvasia 
against “le smeniose Baldinucci” and Del Migliore. The 
latter may w2k have been favorable to Malvasia, as ap- 
pears in an ckscure and still unpublished private manu- 
script that at toe time of Malvasia’s letter to Magliabechi 
was not yet even completed, but in public, that is in print, 
he had alread foscefully attacked the Bolognese histo- 
rian.” As I heve peinted out elsewhere, Malvasia when 
referring to Ce MigEore was thinking of this attack aimed 
against himself andaet of the Del Migliore-Baldinucci po- 
lemic, of whica he could not have been aware and which 
in any case dic not aurt him.’ 

I will not erter inte the story of Baldinucci’s reception 
in Florence, fo~ it is an altogether provincial affair of little 
moment and kas aiready been described in every detail. 
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Even Baldinucci's reply to his local critics (La veglia: Dia- 
logo di sincero veri, 1684) has little value or interest outside 
Florence, for it is a dull, pedantic, and overextended rep- 
etition of his Apologia." Malvasia is never mentioned, but 
when he is alluded to, Ridolfi, Boschini, and Mancini keep 
him good company, as had been the case with Baldinucci’s 
life of Cimabue in the Notizie. On the other hand, it might 
be interesting to assess Baldinucci’s real attitude towards 
Malvasia as expressed in the Notizie, looking beyond the 
Apologia. Regrettably, this task is made no easier by the 
easily available Ranalli edition, whose arrogant nineteenth- 
century philological criteria leave much ‘o be desired. In 
particular, the Ranalli edition makes no adequate distinc- 
tion between the parts written by Filippo Baldinucci and 
those edited after his death by his son Francesco Saverio. 
From what I can gather, there is a sharp contrast between 
the parts written by the former and the cnes compiled by 
the latter.!8! Filippo does use Malvasia extensively in his 
first volume, especially because Malvasia was the only 
source available for the early Bolognese painters; he is 
quoted in the entries on Franco Bolognese, Vitale, Simone 
de’ Crocefissi, and Jacopo Avanzi, in which the summary 
of Malvasia’s data is often accompanied by remarks likely 
to rekindle polemics — as in the case of the alleged deri- 
vation of Vitale from Giotto, which has already been dis- 
cussed by Paola Barocchi.!8 

Regarding the quattrocento painters (published by Fran- 
cesco Saverio, but possibly prepared by Filippo). Malva- 
sia’s information is accepted and integrated with Vasari 
without any hostility. They repeat (or one of them does), 
for example, that Timoteo Viti was apprenticed to Fran- 
cia; they accept the existence of a correspondence be- 
tween Raphael and Francia,‘ and they even gently correct 
Vasari on the matter of Francia’s death {though they de- 
liberately leave his version of its circumstances unclear): 
“Vasari wrote that Francia’s death occurred in such 
and such circumstances, and for certain reasons in the year 
1518, all of which has been proven unsubstantiated by 
Count Carlo Cesare Malvasia, who gives most clear 
evidence. . . .‘185 

Regarding the lives of the late cinquercento painters in 
Bologna (the Carracci, Calvaert, Passero‘ti, Aretusi, etc.), 
Francesco Saverio and his fellow editors must have inter- 
vened heavily, for they bear little relation or similarity to 
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the preceding lives. They are no longer arranged chrono- 
logically, for example, but according to a loose criterion 
of “schools” (Domenico Fontana and Federico Barocci in- 
trude among the Bolognese because their source is Bellori, 
as it is for Annibale and Agostino Carracci)." Secondly, 
they are longer and more detailed, and include abstracts 
and quotations from their sources, as well as including in- 
formation on students and minor artists associated with 
their protagonists. It might at first appear that the editors 
had attempted to model their criteria on Malvasia’s, grasp- 
ing his method only superficially, but in my opinion the 
resemblence is merely casual in that it lacks systemic co- 
herence and is more easily explained by referring to the 
sources they used, rather than by assuming a conscious 
imitation of Malvasia himself. To assume this last alter- 
native would imply either that Francesco Saverio was ig- 
norant of the polemic between Malvasia and his father or 
that he did know of it but still preferred and adopted Mal- 
vasia’s example. Both alternatives are highly unlikely, and 
the former nearly impossible, since the letter by Malvasia 
to Magliabechi criticizing Baldinucci is bound in a miscel- 
laneous volume of notes once belonging to Filippo and cer- 
tainly perused by Francesco Saverio.” 


Malvasia, Magliabechi, and the Bollandists 

The location of this letter indeed proves that Malvasia 
was right in assuming that connections existed between his 
Florentine antagonists and Magliabechi. It is not clear how 
and when his correspondence with Magliabechi started. nor 
if the extant letters comprise a portion or a whole of it. It 
is, however, obvious that the first of these, dated 12 August 
1683, is a reply to a letter from Magliabechi.'* Malvasia’s 
note must have been accompanied by a gift copy of his 
volume entitled Aelia Laelia Crispis, an erudite Latin ex- 
planation of an enigmatic Latin inscription starting with 
these three words, which had been found in the Bolognese 
countryside. The letter confirms what is already known 
from the text of the book, namely that Magliabechi had 
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contribu:ed some information about an earlier Florentine 
interpreter of the epigraph named Remigius.!8 In the Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Latinarum the inscription is now listed 
as a forgery,’ and its authenticity had already been chal- 
lenged in Malvasia's time by Jacob Spon, but its interpre- 
tation remained an intellectual gymnastic exercise for ver- 
satile antiquarians until well into the eighteenth century. 
So it hac been about a century earlier when Malvasia at- 
tempted a legal solution to its puzzle.” 

Malvasia’s reputation as an antiquarian and editor of an- 
cient inscriptions has never been challenged. His work as 
a collector of ancient epigraphical materials has tended to 
be overlcoked in recent scholarship, but it elicited the at- 
tention and praise not only of his contemporaries but also, 
most significantly, of the modern editor of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum.'” Interestingly enough, most of his 
surviving letters in Florence, Cremona, and Forli document 
this aspect of his scholarly activity better than thev do his 
earlier ar:-historical work.!® His letters to Magliabechi, for 
instance, are principally concerned with his preparatory 
work for the Marmora Felsinea (published in 1690) and the 
Otia Lapidaria, which remained unfinished and unpub- 
lished at his death.!* It is perhaps worth commenting on 
the fact that his Florentine letters show the Marmora Fel- 
sinea to Fave been published at the expense of Father Gau- 
denzio Roberti, who is best known for being the publisher 
of the Giornale dei letterati di Parma, edited by Bacchini. 
It is plausible that Roberti may have drawn Bacchini's at- 
tention te Malvasia. A theologian and librarian to Duke 
Ranuccio II Farnese, Roberti was noted especially for his 
collection of ancient inscriptions and portraits of famous 
men, as well as for his learned compilations of fragmentary 
historical erudition and mathematical studies.!* It is there- 
fore not surprising that he should have patronized the pub- 
lication of the Marmora Felsinea, or that in a codicil to his 
will Malvasia should have wished to assign him respon- 
sibility for supervising the already well-advanced publi- 
cation of I! claustro, and for beginning printing of the Otia 
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Lapidaria.'* Since Roberti refused the conditions attached 
to this task, Mzivasia’: heirs had to step in, accomplishing 
only the publ. cation cf Il claustro. The manuscript of the 
Otia, the whereaboats of which were known as late as the 
end cf the esghteerth century, is now lost.!” 

I will not ewer here into the problem of assessing Mal- 
vasia's epigrad xic stucies in the context of his Italian and 
foreign antecedents: contemporaries, and immediate suc- 
cessors.’* Rather, I shall content myself with pointing out 
that all his -tərs te Magliabechi coincide with the publi- 
cation of boo<s either by himself or his correspondent, in- 
cluding the posthumous book by Angelico Aprosio men- 
tioned in the æter of November 1689 (La Visiera Alzata: 
Hecatoste di scrittori ehe vaghi d'andare in maschera fuori 
del tempo di carnevale sono scoperti), which had been ed- 
ited by Magliakechi. Mo wonder, for Aprosio and Maglia- 
bechi had been very close pen-friends, both being passion- 
ate librarians and kibäophiles who often enjoyed a bit of 
learned gossip at the 2xpense of common acquaintances, 
among whom was fa vasia himself. As a matter of fact, 
the tenor of Melvasiæs correspondence with Magliabechi 
may be bette- unders.0od by contrasting it to Aprosio’s. 
In the former -here is ro friendship, no personal sympathy, 
no “conspiratorial” meeting of the minds; it is a business 
correspondence between the librarian of a major Italian li- 
brary and a wrter whose works were read all over Europe. 
The former nad every interest in soliciting gift copies and 
being kept informed avout new publications, while the lat- 
ter had every terest in having his books on the shelves 
of the Medici l:>5rarv. na time when three hundred copies 
was the starcard prirting for an edition, the major semi- 
public anc pr vate Ebsaries in Europe were the only places 
where most scholars ceuld temporarily lay hands on a book 
for perusal. 

Moreover. lidrar:ars, in the very nature of their work, 
had to be in toach with writers all over Europe in order to 
obtain and supply beeks and information about them; ac- 
cordingly, they were «Iso the most suitable persons to in- 
troduce unacquainted scholars to each other. It is evident 
from Malvas.as lette of 7 July 1691% that Magliabechi 
would be acting as an ntermediary between the Bollandists 
and Malvasia, forwarding the former's letters to Bologna 
and keeping them irformed about the latter's literary 
activity. 

And sure enough, Malvasia is mentioned three times in 
the Acta Sametorum. Obviously, his name does not appear 
in the commentary tothe lives of the saints Hermetes, Ag- 
gaeus, and Caws, because saints in the Acta are arranged 
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according to their Feast day, which in the case of these three 
saints is 4 January; hence they had alreade been dealt with 
in the first volume, published by Jean Bolland and Gott- 
fried Henschen in 1643, nearly half a century earlier. Vi- 
talis and Agricola, however, whose day is 4 November, are 
treated in one of the last published volumes of the unfin- 
ished Acta, in an entry written by Joseph van de Gheyn 
late in the nineteenth century. He briefly dismisses as ir- 
relevant to the “gravitas operis nostri” several attempts at 
tracking down the saints’ genealogies and family names that 
had been carried out by such reputed and trusted Bolognese 
specialists as Prospero Lambertini (later Pope Benedict XIV) 
and Melloni, and then Van de Gheyn continues: 


We will spare only one of these attempis, not because it 
is better proven, but at least because it does not offend 
verisimilitude. This is Malvasia’s, who {in Marmora Fel- 
sinae, 348] does not refrain from conjecturing that Saint 
Agricola belonged to the Lemonia tribe in Bologna. In 
fact an epitaph was found with the name of Titus Ven- 
nonius Agricola, a soldier of the tenth Praetorian cohors 
in the Venturini centuria; we will quote it from the 
Clorpus] I[nscriptionum] L[atinarum] . . 2” 


This proves that notes on information supplied by Mal- 
vasia and his works had survived two eventful centuries, 
which had seen, among other things, the suppression of the 
Jesuit order (of which the Bollandists were and are part), 
the French Revolution, and the Napoleonic wars. It also 
shows that Malvasia’s “amateurish” work could withstand 
unbiased nineteenth-century positivist criticism better than 
studies by later celebrated and enlightened specialists (a 
piece of information self-assured art historians would do 
well to bear in mind when pronouncing upon Malvasia's 
reliability and presumed forgeries). 

As for the two Bolognese Saints Proculus, the soldier and 
the bishop, their Feast day is 1 June, the commentary to 
which was compiled at the end of the seventeenth century 
by Daniel Papebroch. In his first entry on Proculus the sol- 
dier, Papebroch simply quotes a passage from Malvasia’s 
Marmora Felsinea, diligently copying the endless list of 
Malvasia's credentials from the title page of the same 
book. In his commentary on Proculus the bishop, how- 
ever, Papebroch finds himself confronted with the sudden 
opportunity of writing Malvasia’s obituary. After describ- 
ing Proculus’s new altar-tomb, which had been designed 
by Guido Reni and paid for by Valerio Zani (a nobleman, 
a distinguished member of the Accademia dei Gelati, and 
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a friend of Malvasia’s), Papebroch acknowledges his source 
in Malvasia: 


Our attention was drawn to it by a remarkable work by 
the most illustrious Count Carlo Cesare Malvasia, a 
canon in Bologna. It has been sent to us as a gift and has 
just been delivered. Its title is Marmora Felsinea, and on 
p. 383 I find an even lengthier description of these two 
tombs elegantly composed by the Most Reverend Abbot 
Antonio Felice Marsigli . . . Malvasia has died on this 
very day in which I am writing in the year 1693. It is my 
duty to remember with gratitude his special love for our 
work, to the point even of dedicating to me another most 
elegant little book of his, the Pantheon in Pindo, in which 
he sings every most famous saint in the year in very el- 
egant epigrams. ... After saying this for the sake of 
friendship and for the honor of Saint Proculus, Iwill pass 
on to another Saint Proculus.™ 


The little book (opusculum) mentioned by Papebroch is 
almost certainly the libercolo concerning which Malvasia 
informed Magliabechi that he had sent two copies to Ant- 
werp. Its size (in duodecimo) warrants the diminutive, 
which would not suit the ponderously large quarto, Mar- 
mora Felsinea.*°> Moreover, Malvasia, when writing to 
Magliabechi, assumed that this booklet was known to him, 
whereas the Marmora would have been a novelty. And, as 
chance would have it, Malvasia’s Latin letter in the hand- 
writing of a copyist now filed with the rest of his corre- 
spondence to Magliabechi is nothing less than a standard 
letter sent out accompanying gift copies of the Pantheon in 
Pindo.?® 

Be this as it may, Papebroch had a very special reason 
to be particularly grateful for the dedication of that book; 
in the very year in which the Pantheon was published, 1691, 
Papebroch and the Acta Sanctorum were attacked savagely 
by the Carmelites, who had been outraged by his uncom- 
promising refutation of the legend of their origins, which 
they claimed dated back to the time of the Prophet Elias, 
long before the Christian era. The Carmelites levied charges 
of heresy against Papebroch, seeking his trial and convic- 
tion both in Rome and Spain. Indeed, in Spain, where their 
order was particularly strong, the Carmelites managed to 
have all fourteen volumes of the Acta edited by Papebroch 
condemned and listed on the Index in 1693. In Rome, on 
the other hand, a spirited reaction against the Carmelites 
and in defense of Papebroch occurred. This was led by a 
number of churchmen, the most prominent of whom was 
Enrico Noris; and it is a pretty historical paradox that the 
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Bollandist Papebroch, S.J., found himself defended in his 
fight against petty superstition and ungrounded monastic 
tradition by some of the earliest Italian philo-Jansenists, 
who were later to do so much in bringing about the abo- 
lition of the Jesuits.”” 

It is hard to tell whether Malvasia’s dedication of the 
Pantheor: in Pindo to Papebroch and the other Bollandists 
was timed in order to aid them in their struggle, or was 
just a mere coincidence — possibly even regretted, at that. 
The sense of his dedicatory letter changes dramatically if 
his awareness of the situation is either assumed or 
discardec: 


Your Most Reverend Fathers have infinite merits in con- 
tinuing amidst so much study and labor the collection 
and publication of the glorious deeds of all those saints 
that may become known to Your extreme piety and be 
the object of our devotion. The whole of Christianity 
must reciprocate with an endless applause, for it is en- 
abled to enjoy so various a model of paradise while still 
here on earth. 


It is certain that on the whole Malvasia did not like the 
Jesuits because, like all teachers in the university, he re- 
sented the competition of their colleges. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that he had specific theological or ethical 
objections to their work, even if some of his acquaintances 
were philo-Jansenists (Bacchini surely, and possibly also 
certain of his French and Roman protectors). He did, ob- 
viously, admire the work of the Bollandists, but, on the 
other hand, Gaudenzio Roberti, the generous patron of his 
publications, was a Carmelite; it would be difficult to be- 
lieve that Malvasia wanted to offend him by siding with 
the alleged enemies of his order. In the end, it is not possible 
to assess his real intentions in publishing the Pantheon.*” 
What is certain is that the book was not composed in con- 
nection with this affair. 

In the frontispiece to the Pantheon, Malvasia qualifies 
his Muse as “youthful,” even though he was seventy-five 
in 1691. Considering that he claims to have been prompted 
to write his poems by the “sublime example” of the Bol- 
landists, it could be inferred that all or most of them had 
been composed from 1643 at the earliest, when the first 
volume of the Acta appeared.” But by that time Malvasia 
was already twenty-seven, an age that near-octogenarians 
might consider “youthful,” but is hardly thought to be so 
by those at that age. I rather suspect that the poems were 
composed a few years earlier, towards the beginning of his 
stay in Rome between 1639 and 1646, a period mostly co- 


on early philojansenists in Italy, see A.C. Jemole, II giansenismo in Italia 
prima della Rivoluzione, Bari, 1928, esp. 106-09, 117-21. 192, and P. Zo- 
vatto, Introduzione al giansenismo italiano (appunti dottrinali e critico- 
bibliografici). Trieste, [19717], 38-44. Several Jesuits took part in the meet- 
ings of the Accademia dei Gelati, as can be observed from the list of 
erudites who tried to solve Malvasia’s Latin enigmas; see BCB, ms B 450, 
file 38, fol. Sv. 


210 For the publication of the Acta, see Hay (as inn. 89), 160, and Knowles 
(as in n. 89), 6-15. 


—: 


inciding with «he reign of Urban VIII?! The pope had also 
as a young mar enjewed writing Latin poems glo-ifying the 
saints and moments n the life of Christ, and he had even 
tried to promote suc subjects as most suitable fer a Chris- 
tian poet in am =ttermt to counteract the licentieusness of 
Marinism.=° 

Malvasia, wo wrote poems in Italian, attempted to 
compromise by combining his Marinist style wth themes 
of religious inspirafbn; nevertheless, his religiosity was 
constantly eversvheimed by his Baroque zest for frigid wit 
and surprise (or “catastrophe” in its etymological sense), 
both at the stractusz] and expressive levels. Perhaps the 
worst example of hic religious madrigals is one from the 
late 1680s in honor # Santa Marina. The story, which is 
beautifully set forts in a thirteenth-century manuscript 
(Vat. Lat. 375) that Kalvasia may well have consulted dur- 
ing his frequen: visits to the Vatican Library, is certainly 
bizarre in itself 4 Marina, disguised as a boy, hed entered 
a male monastery when still a child in order to evoid sep- 
aration from he: faker. After his death she continued to 
live as a monk in the monastery, and was corsidered a 
mode! of piety until one day she — of all monks! — was 
charged with rane by a pregnant girl from a nearby village. 
In order not to «veal her true sex, Marina confessed to the 
charge and accepted 2xpulsion from the monastery. How- 
ever, she remaiz.ed ia the neighborhood, continu.ng to live 
like a monk amc carmg for the child she had beer: innocent 
of generating ‘te red mother’s whereabouts are not spec- 
ified, and the tme father is never mentioned in the story). 
At last, after many years of penitence, Marina was taken 
back by the ranks. out she was only allowed te perform 
the most humilatine chores. Only when she dæd was it 
discovered that she was not a man, and the monks, real- 
izing their mistake # judging her conduct (and notwith- 
standing Deutersnomy 22:5), proclaimed her a sant, which 
the Church sane ioned. This weird comedy of errors, with 
its entertaining prurient overtones, was adopted by Mal- 
vasia in a Latin..zenigena filled with antitheses ard contra- 
dictions medele on tne text of the Aelia Laelia C-ispis. His 
desire was to pove tnat his interpretation of that inscrip- 
tion (which, diseustirgly enough, he supposed tc be an ep- 
itaph for an abcrtiom was correct, or at the very least ver- 
isimilar, and «ccerdingly he prepared an analogous 
enigmatic epitash fcr Marina. His associates in :he Acca- 
demia dei Gelat didnot recognize the inscriptior for what 
it was, but too: it a: genuine and interpreted i in every 
conceivable wa~, from a definition of the Devil, to the ep- 
itaph of Innecent XX to the Incarnation of the Word, to 


21 The precise dates for Mlalvasia’s stay in Rome during hs youth are 
still to be ascertained; see 3rascaglia (as in n. 58), 3, and Marzocchi (as 
inn. 36), 1. 

212 See Pastor xwil:, 701-85 

213 Malvasia (as ir n 208, 83. BCB, ms B 450, file 38, fol. 6r, proves that 
this poem was composed ‘er the purpose of explaining the engma; there- 
fore it must have been waten in the late 1680s, or at the very beginning 
of the 1690s. 


214 On the Vatican | sdex. «ee G. Dalli Regoli, “La miniatura,” in Storia 
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tributes to the State of Holland or to the Kingdom of Spain, 
to the philosopher's stone, to allegories of blood, salt, 
water, a ship, or the seashore.” When the joke had run its 
course, Malvasia distributed several copies of the Pantheon 
in Pindo, where, on p. 83, his fellow academicians could 
find the answer: the poem for Marina was the Italian trans- 
lation of his Latin aenigma. 

Malvasia’s gift of the Pantheon in Pindo to his fellow 
academicians as well as to Magliabechi was accompanied 
by the Latin enigmatic letter, which is stil! preserved amid 
Magliabechi's correspondence.” It offers a clue to the Ma- 
rina enigma only to those who have already read the Pan- 
theon and are acquainted with some of the solutions that 
had been proposed for the enigma. It will be obvious that 
the letter plays on at least one of these, as much as it does 
on the name Marina (and possibly on that of the poet Ma- 
rino, whose style is constantly if not very successfully im- 
itated in the book). Even so, the actual significance of cer- 
tain elements in the letter is still baffling, as, for example, 
the significance of Malvasia’s opening sentence on the 
drowned philosopher, for whom I have been unable to find 
any record in available repertories. 

The story of this, as well as other Latin aenigmata in- 
vented by Malvasia, can be found in an account he wrote 
at the end of 1692, possibly, though not necessarily, for the 
Accademia dei Gelati. This is Malvasia’s last extant work, 
and survives only in a copy bearing a clearly mistaken 
date.?” It certainly gives precious insight into the meetings 
of the Accademia dei Gelati, and is an interesting document 
regarding a little-studied but very important seventeenth- 
century literary academy. Because it expresses the author's 
intention of reviving such enigmatic competitions at the 
international level, in conscious imitation of antiquity, it 
at least demonstrates the necessity for going outside the city 
borders within which present-day art historians imagine 
that Malvasia wished to confine himself. It is an interesting 
paradox that Malvasia, who spent so many years in Rome, 
who traveled extensively throughout Northern and Central 
Italy, and who had correspondents from all over the pen- 
insula as well as impressive contacts in Paris and Antwerp, 
should now be remembered mostly as a provincial bickerer 
and wary collaborator with the Florentines. 

Polemic can be either vital and productive or deadly and 
debasing. There is no doubt that Malvasia’s polemical re- 
lation to Vasari falls into the former category, and the one 
with Baldinucci into the latter — even though this was not 
Malvasia’s fault, but Baldinucci's. As for the Florentines 
with whom he cooperated, as in the case of Prince Leo- 


dell'arte italiana, 1x-1. Grafica e immagine, Turin, 1980, 130-31. 

215 For the text of the enigma, see BCB, ms B 450, fiie 38, fol. 4r-v; the 
solutions proposed by Malvasia's fellow academicians are in ibid., fol. 
Sr-v. 

216 See n. 206 above. 

27 BCB, ms B 450, file 38, fols. 1r-8v. The date 22 Nov. 1696 is evidently 
wrong, because Malvasia died in 1693; the text was certainly written dur- 


ing 1692 because of internal evidence. The date 1696 might be a revealing 
slip of the copyist’s pen, indicating the year when the copy was made. 
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poldo, this was no doubt a matter of mutual self-interest, 
as it also was, in a different sense and at a different level, 
in the case of Magliabechi; for corresponding with him was 
not so much a means of relating to Florence as it was of 
reaching beyond, to Antwerp. 

Beyond — a key word for the understanding of Mal- 
vasia's work. For, paramount in his activity is the effort to 
reach beyond geographical, intellectual, and cultural limits 
without ever losing touch with contemporary reality; to 
reach beyond the obvious, the conventional, the common- 
place, and the common-sensical, and also to reach beyond 
— or rather across — the artificial partitions of culture that 
were starting to loom high in his own time and that have 
become a given as well as a lethal part of our own culture 
only during the past century. 


Giovanna Perini's higher education was at the Scuola Nor- 
male Superiore in Pisa, where she specialized in the history 
of art criticism. She has taught for two years at The Johns 
Hopkins University, held a ]. Paul Getty Postdoctoral Fel- 
lowship, and currently is a Fellow at I Tatti. Many of her 
publications have focused an Malvasia and Marcello Or- 
etti; she contributed a long essay to the exhibition catalogue 
Giuseppe Maria Crespi (1986) on the collecting of genre 
painting and more recently has completed a study of Jeshua 
Reynolds' sketchbooks. [Villa I Tatti, via di Vincigliata 26, 
50135 Florence, Italy] 


Appendix 


For the publication of these letters I have followed the same 
editorial criteria as in Perini, 1984, 218. 


Letter no. 1: to Prince Leopoldo de’ Medici 
(ASF, Carteggio d'artisti, xviu, file 1v, fol. 158r, new paging fol. 
295r) 


Altezza Serenissima 


Son gionto in Bologna, ove il dolce amore della patria cede di 
gran longa alla soave memoria delle tanto belle cose costi vedute, 
si come elleno mi hanno sempre accompagnato nel viaggio, 
rapresentandomisi distintamente e sempre più maravigliose, e 
facendomi via più comparire maggiori le obligationi che dovrò 
sempre alle gratie compartitemi in tanta abbondanza dalla somma 
benignità e clemenza dell’Altezza Vostra Serenissima. Darò mano 
alla nota, che mi onorò commettermi, e cercherò che sia precisa 
e puntuale al possibile. La supplico in tanto reverentemente ad 
essercitare sovra di me tutti gli atti della sua da me riverita 
Padronanza, perchè io possa sempre più avvanzarmi nella Sua da 
me adorata grazia con qualche merito di effettiva servitù, e 
riverente mi piego a baciarle le vesti 


di Bologna, li 8 di Giugno 1666 


Dell'Altezza Vostra Serenissima 
Umilissimo, Devotissimo e Obbligatissimo Servitore 


Carlo Malvasia 


Letter no. 2: to Prince Leopoldo de’ Medici 
(ASF, Carteggio d’artisti, xvi, file rv, fol. 159r, new paging fol. 
296r) 


Altezza Serenissima 


L'inclusa è la nota de’ dissegni che nel viaggio e nella mia raccolta 
ho potuto osservare e che l'Altezza Vostra Serenissima si degnò 
comandarmi. Ella è ristretta, ma tale che può dare lume sufficiente 
a chi con |‘oculare ispettione dovrà poi sodisfarsi in suo servigio. 
Supplico umilmente l'Altezza Vostra Serenissima a qualificare la 
mia servitù tutta a Lei dedicata colla gratia di nuovo comando, 
e riverente mi piego a baciarle le vesti. 


Bologna, li 15 di Giugno 1666 


Dell’Altezza Vostra Serenissima 
Umilissimo, Devotissimo e Obbligatissimo Servitore 


Carlo Malvasia 


Letter no. 3: to Carlo Dati 
(BNF, Collezione autografi, Vari 52, no. 61) 


Illustrissimo Signore Padron Colendissimo 


Non senza i consueti ornamenti della più fiorita eruditione mi 
si fanno vedere ancora i numerosi metri di Vostra Signoria 
Illustrissima, ed io con le solite meraviglie non so che applaudere 
a composizioni di tanto peso in sì poca mole. Rifletto 
particolarmente in esse alla gravità dello stile, e alla sodezza de’ 
concetti, che richiamano le da tanto tempo e da tanti prostitute 
Muse allo smarito loro decoro e maestà. Me ne ralegro non meno 
col nostro secolo, che con Vostra Signoria Illustrissima, che 
ringratiando della partecipatione sì cortese mente fa:tamene, 
riverente inchino. 


Di Bologna li 9 di ottcbre 1668 
Di Vostra Signoria Illustrissima 
Devotissimo et Obbligatissimo Servitore 


Carlo Malvasia 


Letter no. 4: to Carlo Dati 
(BNF, Collezione autografi, Vari, 52, no. 62) 


Illustrissimo Signore e Padron Colendissimo 


Il bellissimo panegirico di Vostra Signoria Illustrissima è tutto 
gravità, tutto giuditio, tutto finezza, onde non ho potuto non 
rilegerlo, con mia gran sodisfattione, e profitto e concludere, che 
alle gesta di sì gran Monarca altro stile non si richiedesse che 
quello di sì gran scrittore. Me ne rallegro e con Lei e col nostro 
secolo, e mi confesso ambizioso in riceverne il cortese dono, perchè 
stimo al pari del mio vivere il vedermi vivo nella memoria di un 
Virtuoso suo pari. Supplicola de’ suoi comandi e le faccio riverenza 


Bologna li 3 settembre 1669 


Di Vostra Signoria Illustrissima 


Devotissimo Obbligatissimo Servitore 


Carlo Malvasia 


Letter no. 5: ta Cardinzi Leopoldo de’ Medici 
(ASF, Carteggio d'Artist, xvii, file 1v, fol. 160r, new paging, fol. 
298r) 


Altezza Serenissima 


Dal Signor Marchese Cospi mi è stato reso il compitissimo 
ritratto del Tiar:ni, che mell'opra mia verrà inserito assieme con 
quelli di Tiburto Passerotti e d’Agostino Carracci, già per me 
riccavati anch'essi.dag!' originali di loro propria manc, e ch'oggi 
rendorocosi cospicua singolare la raccolta che l’Altezza Vostra 
Serenissima con tenta rremura e generosità ne va formando, La 
menticne che ne farò sel mio libro darà tanto di lustro all'opra, 
che se nen pera tro, petrà per ciò rendersi degna de’ benignissimi 
sguardi ch’ Ella sia par compartirvi. Sono perciò a rigratiarne 
umilmente Vostra Altezza Serenissima, e a devotamente pregarla 
a rendermi,.coi saci da rae supplicati comandi, meritevole di tante 
gratie, che sì degna consinuarmi la sua somma gentilezza; mentre 
umilmente m'inchino a daciarle le Serenissime e Sagre Vesti 





Bologna li 12 d'ottobre 1671 


Dell'Aitezza Vostra Serenissima 
Devotissimo e Obbligatissimo Servitore 


Carlo Malvasia 


Letter no. 6: to Antomi» Magliabechi 
(BNF, Magl. vam, 1177. no. 49) 


Molto Illustre Signore Mio Osservandissimo 


Restava difte'tesa e mancante la mia spiegazione della Aelia 
Laelia Crispis, se mi ri:naneva addietro la commemorazione di 
quel Remigio Fiorentina, che la vasta cognizione di Vostra Si- 
gnoria così cortesemente mi suggerì. Ond'ecco le fo un attestato 
di questa mia grande etbligazione nell’esemplare che le sera fatto 
avere di questo libercob a mio nome. 

La prego in tanto a.gradirlo a sola contemplazione di questa 
pubblica confessiene che ne fa l'animo mio grato, se non lo rende 
degno alla sua festura 1 mio basso ingegno, che destinato alle 
Leggi, ha velseto ingoff.rsi nelle Lapidi, e con semplici cognizioni 
iuridiche traîtare materie così erudite e dotte; che ascrivendo anche 
questo suo da me imgbrato riguardo a gl’altri suoi favori, mi 
resterà solo il <niedere quello de’ suoi comandi, nell'esecuzione 
de’ quali io veramente apparisca quale ambiziosamente mi 
professo 


di Bologna, 12 agosto 1683 
Obbligatissimo Servitore Parzialissimo 


Carlo Cesare Malvasia 
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Letter no. 7: to Antonio Magliabechi 
(BNF, Magl, vi, 1177, no. 50) 


Il vedermi anche vivo nella memoria del mio compitissimo Si- 
gnor Antonio mi ha riempito di tal giubilo, che parmi ringiovenire 
a favor cosi grande, quale si è quello dell'Opuscolo presentatomi 
per di Lei parte da quell’ onorato Padre. Ne rendo a Vostra Si- 
gnoria grazie infinite, e lo goderò per nuovo pegno del suo amore 
che mi obbliga all'infinito, massimamente per aecennarmi i favori 
altresì fattemi da quel Padre Aprosio, che rirvenirò fra tanto, 
dove e con qual motivo abbia di me fatto menziene. Sto faticando 
intorno a’ miei Marmora Felsinea, et alia Boaoniensium Anti- 
quitatum Fragmenta, opera di presso a cento fegli in 4°, copiosa 
di figure sì in rame che in legno, e ricca di ben rrille e cinquecento 
Iscrizioni estere sin'hora inedite; e che il nostro Padre Gaudenzio 
Roberti ha tolto a fare istampare a tutte sue spese, in forma assai 
più nobile e compita di quella con che sia per farci anche godere 
le sue Miscellanea Italica, delle quali ha già compita la prima cen- 
turia in Parma e che fra pochi giorni uscirà in luce. La mi conservi 
Ella in tanto la sua da me stimatissima grazia, e la mi onori de’ 
suoi comandi, mentre vivo al solito 


Bologna 1° di novembre 1689 


Di Vostra Signoria Illustre 
Obbligatissimo Servi ore Parzialissimo 


Carle Cesare Malvasia 


Letter no. 8: to Antonio Magliabechi 
(BNF, Magl. vii, 1177, no. 51) 


Per assicurare il ricapito, feci già due missicni in varii tempi, 
e per diverse strade a Dottissimi e piissimi Pacri di Anversa del 
consaputo mio libercolo, stampato in carta più grossa e più fina, 
e legato in forma nobile, come ben dovevasi: ma perchè la prima 
s'inviò per la condotta del Landi nostro e la seconda per mezzo 
del nostro mercante Scarani, oggi appunto riternato dalla Fiera 
di Bolzano, però non è maraviglia se han tardato tanto, e 
fors'anche più tarderanno a ricevere l'uno e l'altro pacchetto in- 
viato da sudetti a mercanti corrispondenti, ertro palle di mer- 
canzia, per farlo pervenire ad essi più sicuro, nen che immune da 
ogni dazio e condotta. Sicchè se Vostra Signoria in risposta della 
Lettera inviatale da questi Padri con l'inclusa da lei a me mandata, 
vorrà far loro di ciò motivo, mi farà favore, e ciò servirà per 
quanta replica posso per hora fare a’ medesimi. Io parlo in questa 
forma perchè dovrei ricevere più precisa risposta (ancorchè la in- 
viatami sia compita all'ultimo segno) alle due lettere latinamente 
scritte a’ stessi, e in una delle quali diedi loro mon ingrate notizie 
de’ nostri Santi concittadini e Martiri: Proculc, Ermete, Aggeo, 
Caio, Vitale ed Agricola, de’ quali tutti nel mio libro ultima- 
mente stampato sotto il titolo di Marmora fels:nea, si includono 
due dissertazioni sotto la sezione Quinta, cioè rel capitolo 3 e nel 
capitolo 4, e che possono somministrare occasione a suo tempo 
di far di me (di essi tanto riverente e parziale) qualche po' di men- 
zione, massime se Vostra Signoria come da se mi favorisca sog- 
giongere nella risposta questo mio ambizioso desiderio, come da 
supplico ardentissimamente a fare. Ma sento ricenvenirmi dal mio 
compitissimo Signor Antonio: Come? un nuovo libro dunque la 
te ultimamente stampato, e a me non transmesso? lo, per dirla, 
ho ben sì fatto la fatica, ma non già la spesa, quale come tutta si 
è addossata il Padre Maestro Gaudenzio, così zante poche copie 
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ha volsuto lasciarmene, che tutte le poche toccatemi sono restate 
in mano degli amici in Bologna e de’ Padroni in Roma, non es- 
sendomene restato neppure un paio da mandare a Parigi a miei 
fautori. Mi assicurò tuttavia il Padre ch'Ella l'avrebbe veduto, ed 
io poi anche poco mi curo che costì se n'abbia notizia, troppo 
sgraziato in codesto paese com le mie produzioni com'Ella ben 
m'intende senza che più m‘allarghi. Ma portando il libro in fronte 
una Felsina, sedente mesta su varie quisquilie marmoree, con so- 
pra un arco rotto quel famoso? per noi elogio di Plinio Bcnonia 
Felsina vocitata cum princeps Etruriae esset, qual rumore non se 
ne levarebbe costì? Massime che l'eruditissimo Carlo Dati, dopo 
ogn'altro Toscano ha avuto a credere, o fingere di credere, e scri- 
vere nelle sue Vite de’ Pittori aver inteso Plinio di codesta Etruria 
(che a’ que’ tempi non fu nè pure in idea) ed a quella, come a 
Scuola dell'Universo, aver mandati i Romani la sua gioventù ad 
istudiare i riti sagri e le ceremonie a que’ tempi? E assai che non 
aggionse anche per corroborazione gli squisiti vini che costì si 
fanno, giacchè vuol Livio, Libro I, Decade 5 che i Galli Boi dul- 
cedine vini apprime capti, calando l'Alpi cacciassero da questa 
antica lor sede gl'Etrusci sudetti, che poi da Galli Boi? chiamavano 
Felsina Boionia, constituendola capo e metropoli delle loro 112 
tribù come prima ella era delle dodici città che allora compone- 
vano la Etruria (oggi Gallia Cisalpina) Princeps, come dice 
Plinio etc. 

La ringrazio in tanto del pregiatissimo Dono de’ Doni della Glo- 
ria, ben degno pabulo de’ miei Signori Quinquatriisti, a’ quali non 
mancherò participarlo, siccome ad ogn'altro,3 a gloria di Vostra 
Signoria e della degna Eroina del nostro secolo. lo non ho mai 
letto in questo genere cosa più soave, tenera e limpida onde merita 
ogni lode ed applauso, uguale a quell'istesso che tuttodì mi ri- 
suona all'orecchio da’ Signori Oltramontani, che onorando il mio 
tugurio, agl'immensi encomii che qui lasciano del di Lei gran me- 
rito e della gentilezza, trovano nella mi bocca un'eco ben dovuto 
e corrispondente alle sue rare doti, delle quali mi riconfermo, sic- 
come di Vostra Signoria Illustrissima 


Bologna 7 luglic 1691 
Devotissimo Servitore Parzialissimo 


Carlo Cesare Malvasia 


Letter no. 9: to Antonio Magliabechi(?) 
(BNF, Magl. vini, 1177, no. 53, n.d., but 1691) 


Marini aestus caussam capere non valens olim Philosophus, ab 
eo captus periit quum desperatione adductus Mari se mersit. In 
nostro Aenigmate solvendo, Marinis aeque agitatum hucusque 
fluctibus neque captum, neque mersum te volo, amice Lector. 
Pantheon, quod carminibus utcumque depictum, humiliter tibi 
porrigo, ingredi ac leviter percurrere ne dedigneris, quousque alios 
tot inter Caelites Marinum Numen offendens, in eo sistas, blan- 
doque assensu ac pia veneratione quiescas. Interim hoc aes ali- 


1 “che” crossed out 
2 “ap” (for: appunto) follows, but is crossed out 


3 “e” follows, but is crossed out 


enum, quo tibi obstringebatur, ita solventem absolvere ne gra- 
veris, sicque tandem hoc e Mari emersus me amare ne desinas. 
Vale 


Divotissimo et Ubbligatissimo Servitore 


Carlo Cesare Malvasia 


Letter no. 10: to Antonio Magliabechi 
(BNF, Magl. vin, 1177, no. 52) 


Molto Illustre Signore e Padrone Osservandissimo 


Ripassando per Firenze il dottissimo Signore il Signor Dottore 
Francesco Maria Mene Professore di Sacra Teologia, non voglio 
perdere così buona congiontura per riverire di nuovo Vostra Sig- 
noria e rassegnarle la mia costante divozione pregandola nello 
stesso tempo a favorirmi di ciò che si chiede nel foglio stampato 
fattole già tenere dal Padre Maestro Gaudenzio, in riguardo a' 
miei Otia lapidaria, opera che stimerò meno cativa de’ miei Mar- 
mora Felsinea, un esemplare d’e’ quali le avrei già trasmesso, se 
l'istesso Padre non le ne avesse mandato, come mi assicura di aver 
già fatto e col più vivo del cuore inchino il suo merito in ripetermi 
quale sono sempre 


Bologna, 7 del 1692 
Di Vostra Signoria Molto Illustre 
Devotissimo Sevitore Obbligatissimo 


Carlo Cesare Malvasia 
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The Musée du Louvre as Revolutionary Metaphor During the Terror 


Andrew L. McClellan 


When the monarchy in France collapsed in 1789, the ambitious project of Louis 
XVI's minister of the arts, the Comte d'Angiviller, to transform the Grand Gallery 
of the Louvre palace into the most splendid museum of art in Europe collapsed 
with ît. D'Angiviller himself fled the country and the first Revolutionary govern- 
ment was left to complete the Louvre project and to claim it as their own. On 10 
August 1793 the doors of the Musée du Louvre were opened and the public was 
invited to inspect works of art that had once belonged to the king, his courtiers, 
and the Church, but which now belonged to the Republic, and a space that was 
no longer a royal palace but a palace of the people. The purpose of this essay is 
to examine aspects of the formation of the Musée du Louvre at the height of the 
French Revolution and the symbolic values it possessed at the time. 


During the last forty years or so of the Ancien Régime, 
successive governments sought to create a public museum 
of art in Paris that would be the envy of Europe. The majes- 
tic but incomplete and half-empty Louvre palace presented 
itself as the obvious setting for such a museum; located at 
the heart of the capital, it was at once a royal palace and 
an enduring symbol of French cultural ascendancy over the 
rest of Europe (Perrault’s triumph over Bernini in the com- 
petition to design the east facade had yet to be forgotten). 
Moreover, the Louvre was already the seat of the various 
royal academies, including the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, and the vision of embracing all branches of 
knowledge and expertise under one roof, like a living en- 
cyclopedia, appealed greatly to the mentality of the 
Enlightenment. 

At mid-century the Louvre was in no fit state to receive 
a picture gallery, however, and another royal palace, the 
Luxembourg, was chosen instead. Between 1750 anc 1779, 
just over one hundred paintings, together with assorted 
marble tables and other objets de luxe, included to create 
an air of splendor in keeping with a royal display. were 
exhibited to the public on two days a week in a sequence 
of rooms in the east wing of the palace.' Across the court- 
yard, in the west wing, the public could view, in its original 
setting, the celebrated cyde of pictures by Rubens illus- 
trating the life of Marie de’ Medici, for whom the palace 
had beer: built. 

It would seem that no contemporary views of the gallery 
survive, but fortunately the catalogue, which was sold at 
the door and designed to accompany a tour of the collec- 


! See J. Connelly, “Forerunner of the Louvre,” Apollo, xcv, 1972, 382-89; 
J. Laran, “L'exposition de Tableaux du Roi au Luxembourg,” Bulletin de 
la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Français, 1909, 154-202; and A. McClellan, 
“The Politics and Aesthetics of Display: Museums in Paris 1759-1800,” 
Art History, vi, 1984, 438-64. 


2 On these reforms, see J. Locquin, La peinture d'histoire en France de 
1747 à 1785, Paris, 1912. The pedagogic purpose of the gallery was under- 


tion, provides a clear idea of how the pictures were ar- 
ranged (Fig. 1). What is important to note here about the 
display is that the paintings were hung according to what 
I would call an “eclectic” system, whereby works by dif- 
ferent artists and of different genres were carefully juxta- 
posed to afford the beholder a continuous contrast of style 
and subject. Created by members of the Academy as a part 
of a wide-ranging program of artistic reforms initiated in 
1747 by the current minister of the arts, Lenormand de 
Tournehem, the gallery was to provide artist and amateur 
alike with a visual lesson in the art of painting through 
direct comparison of representative examples of the three 
schools: the Italian, Northern, and French.’ It was this pe- 
dagogic purpose that distinguished the Luxembourg from 
the private cabinet de tableaux of the day. In the latter, 
what gcverned the distribution of paintings was, typically, 
the size and shape of the individually framed objects and 
the desire to achieve a harmonious, symmetrical decorative 
effect, with little or no regard for the stylistic qualities of 
particular works.’ In the former, it was precisely those 
qualities in each painting which the sequence of calculated 
juxtapositions was intended to elucidate. 

This “eclectic” system was derived from the theory, en- 
capsulated in Roger de Piles’ influential Balance des peintres 
(Fig. 2), first published in 1708, that the art of painting was 
divisible into four parts of equal status — composition, 
design, color, and expression — and that the goal of the 
aspiring artist was to attain an equal degree of perfection 
in each.’ To assist him to this end, the young artist was to 
turn to the Old Masters for guidance. According to the 


lined in a letter of 1775 from Pierre to the Comte d'Angiviller, quoted in 
L. Courajod, L'École Royale des Elèves Protegés, Paris, 1874, 118. 

3 See C.B. Bailey, “Conventions of the Eighteenth-Century Cabinet de 
Tableaux: Blondel d'Azincourt's La première idée de la curiosité,” Art 
Bulletin, xix, 1987, 431-47. 


4 R. de Pdes, Cours de peinture par principes, Paris, 1708. 
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1743 
Balance, different painte-s had excelled in the various parts, given that it was established by artists primarily for the 
but no one reigued supreme in all. Therefore the Old Mas- benefit of students at the Academy. His inf uence on aca- 
ters had to be scucliee selectively, and the surest means of demic doctrine in the first half of the eighteenth century 
apprehending#t e strensths and weaknesses of a given artist (and beyond) was considerable, and we must remember 
d was througk eomoarissa of his work with that o? others. that many of those artists who controlled the Academy in 
In other words, the assu nption behind the adoption of the the late 1740s were either themselves disciples of de Piles 
“eclectic” system at tae Luxembourg was that the young or students of his disciples.* Chief among therm was Charles- 
painter would keter uzcerstand and appreciate the genius Antoine Coypel who, as Premier Peintre da Roy and di- 
(and shortcemirg:) of. say, Van Dyck if his work was jux- 
taposed with that of cussin and Veronese. De Piles’ in- 5 See T. Puttfarken, Roger de Piles’ Theory of Art, New Haven and Lon- 


fluence on tec rmaticcwof the gallery is hardly surprising, don, 1985, Chap. 6. 
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rector of the Academy from 1747 to 1752, was responsible 
for the Luxembourg project. Coypel’s father, Antoine, was 
a close friend of de Piles, and his Discours prononcés dans 
les conferences de l'Académie Royale of 1721 are highly de 
Pilesian in character.* Charles-Antoine, for his part, de- 
scribed de Piles one year after the Luxembourg opened as 
a “profound connoisseur” and the frontispiece that he de- 
signed for his father’s treatise, showing the allegorical fig- 
ure of Painting inviting the beholder to contemplate the 
marvels of the great masters, serves as an excellent sche- 
matic illustration of the “eclectic” principle at work in the 
gallery (Fig. 3). 


D’Angiviller’s Louvre Project 

When, in 1779, Louis XVI's brother, the Comte de Prov- 
ence, decided to make the Luxembourg palace his Paris res- 
idence, the gallery was closed and plans to establish a much 
more ambitious museum in the Grand Gallery of the Lou- 
vre were set in motion. Creating this museum and making 
it the most magnificent thing of its kind in Europe became 
one of the main goals of the administration of Louis XVI's 
minister of the arts, the Comte d'Angiviller.* Between 1775 
and the start of the French Revolution in 1789, well over 
one million livres were devoted to buying and commis- 
sioning works of art for the king;° prominent architects and 
artists were consulted to insure that the Grand Gallery was 
transformed into a setting worthy of the finest collection 
of art in Europe;!° new marble tables and objets de luxe 
were acquired to lend the vast space the required note of 


ê A. Coypel, Discours prononcés dans les conférences de l'Académie Roy- 
ale, Paris, 1721. 


7 See Puttfarken (as in n. 5), 138. 


8]. Silvestre de Sacy, Le Comte d'Angiviller. Paris, 1910. On the archi- 
tectural problems involved, see J. Connelly, “The Grand Gallery of the 
Louvre and the Museum Project: Architectural Problems,” Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, xxx1, 1972, 120-32. 


° See F. Engerand, Inventaire des tableaux commandés et achézés par la 
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“... des grands maîtres de l'art 
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opulence;! and standards of picture restoration were care- 
fully monitored to guarantee that the paintings themselves 
would be seen to their best advantage.” 

Because the Revolution prevented d’Angiviller's project 
from being realized, one can only speculate about how the 
Grand Gallery would have looked upon completion. 
Nevertheless, enough evidence exists to allow us to con- 
clude that in his museum the “eclectic” system of the Lux- 
embourg would have been abandoned in faver of a more 
progressive ordering of the paintings according to school 
and chronology. Instruction in the art of painting would 
have given way to instruction in the history of art. First, 
the pattern of picture buying between 1775 and 1789 reveals 
an apparent desire to present at the Louvre a more com- 
prehensive overview of the three schools of painting and 
a more equal balance between them than had existed at the 
Luxembourg. The majority of Old Master paintings ac- 
quired by d'Angiviller were of the Northern and French 
schools, areas in which the royal collection was previously 
lacking, while the handful of Italian paintings that were 
bought were by lesser masters — Cavaliere d’Arpino, Ci- 
gnani, Schedoni, Lauri, Zuccaro, and Luti — who were not 
already represented in the king’s collection." Secondly, 
those involved with the museum project would have known 
that two of the great princely galleries of Northern Europe, 
the Electorale Gallery in Düsseldorf and the Imperial Gal- 
lery in Vienna, had recently been rearranged according to 
school, and that at Vienna a pioneering attempt had been 
made to demonstrate the historical development within 


Directior: des Batiments du Roi (1709-1792), Paris, 1901. 


10 See Connelly (as in n. 8); also see M.C. Sahut, Le Louvre d'Hubert 
Robert, Paris, 1979. 


"Archives Nationales, 0! 1934B (80); also see Baron C. Davillier, Le Cab- 
inet du Duc d'Aumont, Paris, 1870. 


i12 See McClellan (as in n. 1). 


13 See Engerand (as in n. 9); many of these paintings were bought at the 
sale of Chastre de Billy in 1785: see Arch. Nat. 0! 1917 (1784), fol. 399. 
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each schoel bv the wey that works were hung (Fig. 4).!* 
These two galeries, Fen, had set a progressive standard 
for the instailhzon cf large public collections, one that 
d'Angiviller would have had to emulate if he hoped that 
his museum would mval them in modernity. 

In hindsight # seers remarkable that, as late as the win- 
ter of 1788-89 =‘Arzi~iller still believed that the museum 
could be reac :o oper in as little as two or three years.’ 
But of course ater the fall of the Bastille in 1789, events 
took a turr fer tae worse for the monarchy. In April, 1791, 
d'Angiviller fl-c France, never to return. It was left to the 
Revolutiorary goverament of 1793 to add the finishing 
touches to his projeet and to claim it as their own. 

It is moze tien ccincidence that the public museum of 
art had its origins im “sance during the Enlightenment. No 
one would der} tha: tke insistence on the value to society 
of education ard the desire to collect and systematically 
present inform: acion that we associate with the Enlighten- 








4 On the Düsen galley see N. de Pigage, La Galerie Electorale de 
Dusseldorf, Base.,.1778. F:zage sent the ms and plates of his book to Paris 
in 1776 for the A.caeemy’: approval prior to publication; a printed copy 
of the book was seatto d’Ang:viller in 1778—see Arch. Nat. 0° 1914 (1778), 
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ment had a hand in persuading the kings of France (and 
rulers elsewhere in Europe) to open their personal art col- 
lections to the public. And yet if Enlightenment philosophy 
may be said to account in some measure far the idea of the 
museum, it was mundane politics that were responsible for 
its realization. Each government in Paris after 1750 that 
wanted to create a public museum in the capital had its 
own political motives; each had a clear idea of how the 
Crown could benefit from the existence ef this “enlight- 
ened” institution. The fusion of politics and Enlightenment 
attitudes towards the display of art in the Musée du Louvre 
at the height of the French Revolution, that is to say during 
the Terror, is my interest here. There were two fundamental 
political urges that drove Revolutionaries to complete the 
museum in the space of just one year: first, to provide a 
transparent metaphor for the triumph of the new order over 
the old; and, second, to create the most comprehensive, 
rational art museum the world had ever seen, which would 


fol. 117. On the Imperial Gallery, see C. de Mechel, Catalogue des tab- 
leaux de la Galerie Impériale et Royale de Vienne, Basel, 1784, especially 
xiv-xv. 


15 Arch. Nat. 0! 1920 (1788), fol. 210. 
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in turn demonstrate the intellectual advancement of the 
young Republic. 


The Revolutionary Louvre 

The Revolutionary chapter in the history of the Musée 
du Louvre began on virtually the same day that the tot- 
tering Bourbon monarchy finally collapsed — 10 August 
1792, when the Tuileries Palace was overrun and King Louis 
XVI was taken prisoner. Until then the Louvre had re- 
mained a royal palace and the museum a project supervised 
by the king’s architects. As late as April of that year, the 
bon du roi had still to be acquired before the architect 
Mique could begin the long-overdue structural repairs to 
the sloping stable walls that supported the Grand Gallery 
from below.! However, with the fall of the monarchy, the 
king's art collection was declared national property, as 
Church property had been three years earlier, and the Na- 
tional Assembly quickly announced its interest in accel- 
erating the completion of the museum. On 19 August the 
Assembly issued the following decree: “The National As- 
sembly, recognizing the importance of bringing together at 
the museum the paintings and other works of art that are 
at present to be found dispersed in many locations, declares 
that there is urgency. . . .'?” In September, responsibility 
for the Louvre was given to the new Minister of the Interior, 
the Girondin Jean-Marie Roland. Roland, with the support 
of the recently convened National Convention, appointed 
a panel of five artists — Regnault, Vincent, Jollain, Pas- 
quier, and Cossard — and one mathematician, Bossut, to 
be known as the Museum Commission to oversee the proj- 
ect,!5 To these six men fell the task of preparing the Grand 
Gallery for the display and of deciding which works of art 
should be chosen for exhibition from a huge collection of 
art objects. This gathering included, in addition to the for- 
mer royal collection, the full range of paintings, sculptures 
and objects d'art confiscated by the Republic from émigrés 
and the Church. 

The Museum Commission evidently worked with con- 
siderable haste and efficiency through the winter of 1792- 
93, for in February it announced that the provisional ar- 
rangement of the gallery was almost finished. Although 
more paintings and assorted works of art continued to be 
added to the display during the months that followed, the 
organizational principles had been determined and were not 
to change.” It was at that juncture that the politicians be- 
gan to take over. 

It was inevitable that the birth and development of the 
museum would be influenced by what was happening in 
the world beyond its walls. A succession of events in 1793 
— most notably, the federalist movement and the royalist 
rebellion in the provinces, the initial military setbacks on 
the eastern front, and the assassination of Marat — pushed 
the Revolution to the Left and affected the government's 
attitude toward the Louvre. Fear of royalist conspiracy and 


16 Arch. Nat. 0! 1670, fol. 217; also fols. 213, 247. 
17 Tuetey and Guiffrey, 23. 
18 Ibid., 26. 


of failure during this uncertain period sparked a vigorous 
campaign of “public instruction” that sought to shore up 
the foundations of the Republic by revolutionizing every 
aspect of life. The museum was not overlooked and, as will 
be seen, in the course of 1793-94 it became an important 
tool of Revolutionary propaganda. I: must be stressed that 
the museum was revolutionized by politicians and not by 
the men who made up the Museum Commission, whose 
approach to the museum was aesthetic rather than politi- 
cal. The politicians were initially Dominique Garat, who, 
as Roland's successor as Minister of the Interior (Roland 
resigned in January), was responsible for propaganda, and 
later the Committees of Public Instruction and Public 
Safety. They realized that a political meaning could be im- 
posed on the national museum and that it could be made 
to serve Revolutionary ideology. 

Garat. who prior to the Revolution had achieved some 
celebrity as a philosophe and man of letters, was the first 
to link the museum project with contemporary events. In 
a letter of 21 April 1793, he urged the Museum Commission 
to press on with the gallery, “the interest in which,” he 
wrote, “increases daily due to present circumstances.” He 
went on to say: 


The achievement of this victory [i.e., the completion of 
the museum] at the present moment in time, over our 
domestic troubles as well as our external enemies, is by 
no means the least important of those to which the na- 
tional effort should be directed; in particular, it would 
have an invaluable effect on public opinion, which is so 
often the sovereign mistress of the fate of empires.” 


At that point Garat seemed uncertain just how the museum 
could influence public opinion and to what end; the best 
he could do by way of an explanation was to suggest that 
its very presence would tend to assuage “the fury of our 
passions and the calamities of the war,” assuring the people 
that, in spite of troubles at home and abroad, calm and 
order reigned in the capital. 

A crucial step was taken in May when the Convention 
directed its Committee of Public Instruction to draw up 
plans for a public festival commemorating the first anni- 
versary of the birth of the Republic, to take place in Paris 
on 10 August 1793. Garat wrote te the President of the 
Convention a little over a month later to suggest that the 
museum and the Salon exhibition of contemporary art 
should contribute to the celebrations by opening simulta- 
neously‘on the same day. His idea was to associate the mu- 
seum with the achievements and direction of the Revolu- 
tion and to prove, in his words, “to both the enemies as 
well as the friends of our young Republic that the liberty 
we seek, founded on philosophic principles and the belief 
in progress, is not that of savages and barbarians.” Fur- 
thermore, he observed that the inauguration of the museum 


1° Ibid., &-83. 
20 Ibid., ¥23-24. 
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on 10 August woukl demonstrate that the Republic had 
succeeded im coing ia one year what the monarchy had 
failed to de n more than twenty (needless to say, d'An- 
giviller’s efcris were nowhere acknowledged;. Garat's 
proposal was greeted with great enthusiasm and from that 
moment or the Meseum Commission had a specific goal 
to work toward. The soundation of the museum might well 
have merited a celdbratory festival of its own, but it was 
to be assitrlatzd into the more important Festival of Na- 
tional Units, as it carae to be known. 

The operirg of te Louvre and the Festival cf National 
Unity stand cut as wo signal Republican achievements of 
1793, and it wes higay appropriate that they occurred on 
the same day To gesso the significance of this connection, 
it will suffice to cers.der briefly the purpose cf the Rev- 
olutionary te trval aad the meaning of the Louvre in 1793. 

In a tract adcressec to the Convention in year II of the 
Republic (17¢3-94) emtitled Essai sur les fêtes nationales 
suivi de quiletwes idees sur les arts, the ubiquitous Boissy 
d'Anglas intrecicec ts discourse on the crucial role of the 
civic festival n the bedy politic by first summarizing the 
ultimate goal af the Revolution: “It is to bring people to- 
gether and °c efect the absolute and permanent regener- 
ation of manxind . it is to return man to his natural 
state of purity and smolicity through an understanding and 
the exercise œ ris rgkts. . . . It is finally to destroy once 
and for all th2 chains that oppress and enslave him.’ 

Revolutien aries or al political colors (d'Anglas was him- 
self a moderare) real:zed that such grand ambitions could 
only be fulfilled with «be help of education. Authority alone 
was not eneuzt to e:rect a revolution: the willing consent 
and participaien of -be people were also required. To se- 
cure participarion, fe minds of the people had to be won 
over, and thi was to be done through a comprehensive 
system of public instraction. “It is by educating a man,” 
wrote d'Anglas, “tha vou will regenerate him in a manner 
absolute ane «comple Man had to learn to be free; he 
had to be taught to “eect his old values and to place his 
faith in the “eure oi tae Republic. The program of public 
festivals, whidh was:gradually expanded as the Revolution 
progressed, geve leg::imacy to the new order by filling the 
gap left by che discortinuance of royal celebrations and 
regular religous wossaip, and lent the experience of the 
Revolution @ mse e-what one recent historian has termed 
“psycho-politice! cemtmuity.”* In short, the festival was 
central to the cence»: of “public instruction” and didacti- 
cism was at tbe heart ef Revolutionary politics. 

The festival cr 10 August combined and made manifest 
two themes that recer throughout the Revolutionary lit- 
erature anc that in particular figure prominently in Jacobin 
discourse: namely, net onal unity and the regeneration of 


© Arch. Nat. F7 1059 (¢cseer 15); letter dated 4 July 1793. 
22 FA. de Boiss: 
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the people. These concerns were transparent in the focal 
point of the festival — the elaborate procession and its at- 
tending imagery designed by Jacques-Louis David — but 
they were also to be felt in the organized spectacle at the 
Louvre. 

The procession began at dawn on the morning of 10 Au- 
gust at the Place de la Bastille, where the people drank from 
a fountain of regeneration, built especially for the purpose, 
which at once cleansed them of any association with the 
past and “baptized” them as citizens of the Republic. From 
the Bastille the procession made its way, the people arm in 
arm, “the mayor with his scarf next to the butcher or stone- 
mason . . . the black African . . . beside the white Euro- 
pean,” along a carefully planned route that was punctuated 
by dramatic spectacles at certain strategic locations asso- 
ciated with the downfall of the Old Regime. At the Place 
de la Concorde, for example, the crowd watched the eighty- 
six Departmental representatives, each with torch in hand, 
light a symbolic pyre placed before a statue of Liberty, 
which stood on the pedestal that once supported Bou- 
chardon’s statue of Louis XV. Thousands cf birds were then 
set free. The procession terminated in front of the altar of 
the Fatherland at the Champ de Mars where the Consti- 
tution was read and a joint oath of allegiance was sworn.” 
It was a brilliant allegorical drama, institutionalizing the 
emblems of the Republic while ceremonially doing away 
with those of the monarchy, and with the nation joined as 
one as it relived from one station to the mext the progress 
of the Revolution since the fall of the Bastille. It goes with- 
out saying that the opening of the museum was oversha- 
dowed by the festival, but those who did visit the Louvre 
would have come away with a similar sense of Revolu- 
tionary triumph over despotism and of a bright future for 
the society reborn. In effect, the museum may be viewed 
as an extension of the festival outdoors. 

On that day above all others, the rick historical asso- 
ciations of the Louvre would have seemed particularly sig- 
nificant. The Revolutionaries’ design to regenerate society 
and to cut the Republican present free from the despotic 
past was put into effect on two levels. On one, new symbols 
for public worship were substituted for those of old: the 
fasces replaced the fleur-de-lis, the female image of Liberty 
replaced the Virgin, and so on. And on the other, the past, 
in all its manifestations, was either destroyed or appro- 
priated and revolutionized. David’s festival skillfully 
blended the two possibilities: all the trappings of the new 
culte révolutionnaire were paraded through the streets and 
squares, which now belonged to the people. To occupy the 
space that had previously been tightly controlled was an 
instinctive urge after the collapse of the Old Regime. In the 
words of Mona Ozouf: “The appropriation of a certain 


2 For an account of the festival, see Procès-verbal des monumens, de la 
marche, et des discours de la fête consacrée à l'inauguration de la Con- 
stitution de la République Francaise, le 10 août 1793, Paris, 1793; also see 
M. Ozouf, La fête revolutionnaire 1789-99, Paris, 1976. On David's role 
in the festival, see D. Dowd, Jacques-Louis David, Pageantmaster of the 
Republic, Lincoln, 1948. 
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space, that needs to be opened and forced, is the firs: cli- 
mactic pleasure offered by revolutions.” This applied to 
internal space no less than to space outdoors, and cf all 
royal buildings in Paris none was more conspicuous, and 
therefore more attractive to Revolutionaries, than the Lou- 
vre. Entry to the palace, and the Grand Gallery in partic- 
ular, had been carefully regulated during the Ancien Ré- 
gime. Until 1776, the Grand Gallery was home to the 
famous scale-relief models of the strategic towns and mil- 
itary fortifications that dotted the periphery of France and, 
for obvious political reasons, was kept under strict lock 
and key (Fig. 5). Permission to visit the galerie des plans, 
as it was known, had to be obtained from the king himself 
and was customarily reserved for high-ranking courtiers, 
foreign ambassadors, and visiting heads of state. Even after 
d'Angiviller had the models removed to the Invalides 
(where they may be seen to this day) to make way for the 
museum, the gallery was not generally accessible, it would 
seem, except to those in the artistic community involved 
with or interested in the project.” In the summer of 1793 
the government would have been alive to the significance 
of “liberating” this formerly privileged space. 

Inside the museum, the feeling of Revolutionary con- 
quest was unequivocal. The works of art on display had 
been prized from their pre-Revolutionary settings and re- 
turned to their “rightful” owners — the people. According 
to the Abbé Grégoire, those treasures “which were previ- 
ously visible to only a privileged few . . . will henceforth 
afford pleasure to all: statues, paintings, and books are 
charged with the sweat of the people: the property of the 
people will be returned to them.” 

In the weeks leading up to 10 August, the Museum Com- 
mission was instructed to fill the gallery to the brim in order 
to make manifest the full extent of the Republic's new-found 
wealth. Vases and tables, columns and busts, in bronze, 
porcelain, and a variety of precious marbles were brought 
from the various storage depots in the capital to create an 
air of sumptuousness in sharp contrast to the austerity of 
the times. The display was intended to dazzle the eye of 
the beholder. In July, Garat wrote to the Commission: “It 
would be appropriate to bring together for the opening 
everything that will enhance our precious collection of 
treasures to impress upon those who are coming to Paris 
to take part in the festival that our present political prob- 
lems have in no way diminished the cultivation of the arts 
among us.” 

At one and the same time, the museum served as a sym- 
bol of the stability of the state and as a tangible reminder 
of the triumph of the people. Furthermore, for a period of 


26 Ozouf (as in n. 25), 149. 

27 The inaccessibility of the Grand Gallery prior to the removal of the 
relief models is mentioned by Pierre in a letter of 1779, Arch. Nat. 0! 
1171, fols. 207-08. 

28 Abbe H. Grégoire, Rapport sur les destructions opérées par le van- 
dalisme, Paris, an II, 21. 

2° Tuetey and Guiffrey, 213. 

30 Ibid., 244, 289-91. Also see the catalogue Lenoir had printed for the 
occasion: A. Lenoir, Notice succincte des objets de sculpture et architec- 


two weeks, beginning on 3 August, the public was admitted 
to the depot of the Petits-Augustins to view the vast hoard 
of property. most of it confiscated from Paris churches, 
arranged according to provenance. The event proved such 
a success that the depot’s keeper, Alexandre Lencir, was 
given leave to keep the exhibition open until the end of 
September. Some time later at the Louvre, the names of 
émigrés were attached to works of art that had come from 
their collections. The journal La décade philosophique rid- 
iculed the custom, remarking that a number of visitors had 
mistaken busts of Alexander the Great for the Prince de 
Condé amd Plato for the Duc de Brissac, but clearly it sat- 
isfied a deep-rooted emotional need.” 


The Museum as Republican Academy 

The Leuvre was not simply a bastion of monarchy that 
had to be publicly liberated: it was also the home of the 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture. During the 
course of the century, discontent with the hegemony of the 
Academy in the Parisian art world had grown steadily, to 
the point that on the eve of the Revolution there were many 
who were keen to dismantle a system that had so effectively 
promoted the interests of a privileged few at their expense.” 
After 1789, the academies were among the first institutions 
of the Cid Regime to come under attack. The argument 
against the Academy of Painting rested on two beliefs: first, 
that its hierarchical structure and the economic and social 
benefits enjoyed by its members were incompatible with 
the egalitarian reforms that were transforming society; and, 
second, that its traditional teaching methods were ill-suited 
to the proper development of artists. The museum was 
brought into the fray because in the Republican scheme of 
things it was to replace the Academy as the source of in- 
struction for present and future generations of artists. 

The assault on the Academy was led by J.-L. David and 
a group of fellow artists who met from 1790 as the Com- 
mune des Arts.* Repeated pamphlets addressed to the Na- 
tional Assembly by the Commune in 1790-91 demanding 
the abolition of the Academy produced no result. The turn- 
ing point in the drawn-out battle between dissidents and 
Academy was David's election in September, 1792, to the 
National Convention as a deputy from Paris, followed 
shortly thereafter by his nomination to the influential Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction. On 11 November, David rose 
from his seat in the Convention to denounce yet again the 
continued existence of the Academy, and as a gesture of 
his good faith, he there and then announced his resignation 
from it.* The alliance forged earlier between the Commune 
and the Jacobins proved irresistable as the Revolution 


ture réunis au Dépôt provisoire national {Paris}, 1793. 
31 La décade philosophique, 1v, 10 pluvidse an III, 213 
32 See T. Crow, Painters and Public Life, New Haven and London, 1985. 


3 See H. Lapauze, Procés-verbaux de la Commune Générale des Arts et 
de la Societé Populaire et Républicaine des Arts, Paris, 1903; also A. Dé- 
tournelle, Aux armes et aux arts! . . . Journal de la Société Républicaine 
des Arts, Paris (1794). 

34 See A. Brookner, Jacques-Louis David, London, 1980, 100-C2; also see 
Dowd (as in n. 25), Chap. 2. 
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shifted to the bet. The arts were brought into line with 
politics and tne Academy's days were numbered. In the 
months that fo ewed, David gradually won over an ini- 
tially reluctant cr urinterested) house and by July he had 
persuaded fheGonv»ation to order its Committee of Public 
Instruction, oë whick he was now a member, to make a 
report cn the sappression of the academies. Finally, on 8 
August 1793, af er reusing speeches by David and the Abbé 
Grégoire, the Conwention issued a decree dissolving the 
academies. Re mons bility for the arts now passed into the 
hands of David and ais radical colleagues. 

In assuming contr of the arts, the Commune was faced 
with the probiem of aking over the Academy’s functions 
while eschewing Es methods and hierarchical organization. 
This they were zvicertly unable to do — at least to the 
satisfaction of the Cenvention. The Commune was itself 
suppressed and cffis= approval transferred to a radical 
splinter greup c? the Commune, the Société Populaire et 
Républicaine de Asts. That occurred in the days of the 
Terror. The Sec#ete “cpulaire, as the name suggests, was 
run along the Eres œ a local popular society or club whose 
business it was to ert the people to the Republican 
cause, Artists nere vetted to insure that only true Repub- 
licans were aderittec.. All forms of rank were rejected and 
the Society's meeting: in the Louvre were open to anyone 
who wished tc atterc. So much for the abolition of priv- 
ilege. But the Scie. now that the traditional academic 
system wasno lenger available, was also obliged to address 
the question cr how c provide artistic instruction to as- 
piring artists, ari mze important, how to tailor this ed- 
ucation to meet te political demands now being placed on 
the fine arts. The astory of the Academy's dissolution 
would be little more tan a sideshow of the Revolution if 
it were not for +e gaeat store placed by Republicans on 
the regenerative powers of the arts, for it was through the 
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arts that the people would become familiar with the his- 
tory, symbols, and martyrs of the Revolution. The arts, in 
other words, would play a leading role in legitimizing the 
Revolution, and, moreover, they would record the tre- 
mendous achievement for posterity. The experience of rev- 
olution was so different from what had gone before, the 
break with the past so radical, that a new artistic style was 
called for to characterize in visual terms the magnitude and 
nature of the upheaval. “It is time to abandon the tradi- 
tional French style,” wrote G.-F. Bouquier in a remarkable 
and well-known passage of Revolutionary rhetoric, and in 
its place must be substituted “an energetic design, a mas- 
culine technique, a rigorous color, a bold brush, and a firm 
touch." Republicans advocated that it was in the museum 
that these qualities would be acquired. 

In the eyes of the critics, the fundamental problem with 
the academic system was its reliance on the rigid master- 
pupil relationship. The criticism went as follows: a given 
pupil was placed at an impressionable age in the studio of 
an established master to learn the art of painting (drawing 
was taught at the Academy); to get ahead and to benefit 
from his master’s influence in the Academy and with po- 
tential patrons, the young painter had little choice but to 
imitate his manner. The faults that a painter inevitably had 
would thus be transferred to his pupil, who in turn would 
pass them on to the next generation, and so on. In theory, 
the system doomed the French school to perpetual decline.” 
Miraculously, toward the middle of the century, Vien and 
his pupils, including David, broke with normal practice 
and, instead of imitating one teacher, turned for inspiration 
to nature, the antique, and the Old Masters. Their example 
alone offered a way forward. Oversimplified though this 
reading of history may have been, it was in perfect har- 
mony with the principles of liberty ushered in after 1789. 
The argument against the Academy was in the main spe- 


an I}, 2-3. 


38 See, for example, “Influence de la liberté, suppression des académies,” 
La décade philosophique, 1, 10 floréal an IL 8ff.: also see ].-B.-P. Lebrun, 
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cious, but it became disarmingly effective when put for- 
ward in a sympathetic political climate. The master-pupil 
relationship was done away with (at least in theory), and 
the young painter was given the freedom to study nature 
and to select the aspects of the Old Masters' styles that he 
most wanted to emulate and that best suited his chosen 
genre. From the start, in its first pamphlet to the National 
Assembly, the Commune had insisted that disciplined study 
of the Old Masters would be more efficacious than the tra- 
ditional education offered by the Academy: 


It is patently obvious that this method of instruction [i.e., 
Academic training] . . . is ill-suited to the formation of 
artists. . . . Give us one that is worthy of liberty . . . one 
that no longer indentures students to servitude and con- 
demns them to a narrow and impoverished outlook; give 
them instead a greater sense of the true goal they must 
aim for; evoke the spirits of the great masters: may their 
learned and immortal masterpieces speak powerfully and 
incessantly to the artist inflamed with the love of his art, 
that he may become their disciple or successor. It is clear 
that we are calling for the foundation of the national 
museum.” 


Late in 1793 the Louvre succeeded the Academy as the prin- 
cipal training ground for the rising generation of artists. 
It was the issue of how the museum could best serve these 
ends that led David into his next confrontation, this time 
with the Museum Commission. As mentioned above, the 
Commune had maintained that hand in hand with the ab- 
olition of the Academy must go the creation of the mu- 
seum, and it is clear from their polemical pamphlets that 
their campaign to replace the Academy was at one and the 
same time a declaration of their interest in controlling the 
museum. On 18 December, with Terror now the order of 
the day and the government keener than ever to bring all 
institutions, including those pertaining to the arts, under 
its control, David rose once more from his seat in the Con- 
vention and delivered a speech calling for the dissolution 
of the Museum Commission.* His attack hinged on the 
same joint charge of incompetence and inconsistency with 
the ideals of the Revolution that had already been used to 
bring down the Academy. The Museum Commission, 
David claimed, was made up of men who were either un- 
qualified for the job, or who, though possessed of talent, 
were at best lukewarm Republicans. David wanted to re- 
place them with a panel of ten men to be known as the 
Conservatoire, whose professional standing was sound and 
whose devotion to the Republic was beyond reproach. The 


3° Adresse, mémoire et observations présentés à l'Assemblée Nazionale, 
par la Commune des Arts, Paris, 1791, 26. Generous and exclusive gallery 
privileges were given to artists for the purposes of study by successive 
administrations in the 1790s. See Arch. Nat. F17 10515), “Projet et ré- 
glement par le Muséum Francais,” 1793: “Sur chaque décade, kes cing 
premiers jours seront consacrés aux études des artistes.” Under the Con- 
servatoire, study days were increased to seven out of every ten; see Can- 
tarel-Besson, 11, 68. 


4 David, 1793. 


ten consisted of the painters Fragonard, Bonvoisin, Le 
Sueur, and Picault; the sculptors Dardel and Dupasquier; 
the architects Lannoy and David Le Roy; and Wicar and 
Varon. Despite the seriousness of his accusations, David 
failed to persuade the Convention on this occasion, per- 
haps because the Commission had concrete proof of its ac- 
complishments in the form of the museum itself. In a sec- 
ond report on the subject, read to the house on 16 January 
1794, David challenged this achievement and argued that 
in different hands the display could be much improved.” 
He focused on two issues that had become controversial 
almost as soon as the Commission began preparing the mu- 
seum late in 1792: picture restoration and the choice and 
arrangement of the works of art in the gallery. Due to in- 
competence in these two areas, he explained, the museum 
as it stocd was not a source of glory to the Republic, but 
of shame. Of the two issues, I shall concentrate on the 
choice and arrangement of the objects in the display. 


Hanging the Louvre During the Terror 

Criticism of the display concerned both the nature of the 
works of art on exhibition and the system of hanging the 
pictures. The Museum Commission deliberately set out to 
dazzle the beholder, to create a spectacle revealing the full 
extent of the nation’s treasures, and they did so, it would 
seem, with the approval of Garat. In August, 1793, the 
government was not concerned to put too fine a point on 
the distinction between a museum and a depot of biens 
nationaux. But to David and his Jacobin friends, this dis- 
play was anathema and all too reminiscent of the cabinets 
of the grands seigneurs of the Old Regime. In his second 
report on the suppression of the Commission, David ex- 
claimed: “The Museum is not supposed to be a vain as- 
semblage of frivolous luxury objects that serve only to sat- 
isfy idle curiosity. What it must be is an imposing school."* 
In addition to useless luxury goods, the gallery had also to 
be cleared of paintings that, in David's words, “do not de- 
serve to see the light of day and that could only encourage 
bad taste and error” — paintings, in effect, that reflected 
the predominant taste of the Regency and the “reign of 
Pompadour.” Finally, the critics insisted that, if the mu- 
seum was to contribute properly to the instruction of the 
public and the formation of Republican artists, then the 
collection must be divided into schools and arranged 
chronologically.* 

The question of how to arrange the national collection 
had been the subject of much debate in 1793. No sooner 
had the Museum Commission determined on a mixed 
school, or “eclectic” arrangement, than it was asked to jus- 


t David, 1794. 

2 Ibid., 4. 

8 Ibid., 6. 

# See J.-B.-P. Lebrun, Réflexions sur le Muséum national, n.p., n.d.; Ob- 
servations sur le Muséum National par le citoyen Lebrun. . . pour servir 
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tify its deeisior. It comes as something of a surprise that 
its decisioa w aot dictated by a shortage of time, as one 
might have supposed, but was reached after mature delib- 
eration. Tae alternative classification by school and period 
had been «onsizeres but finally rejected. In a sensible and 
polished meme.r of June, 1793, the Commission presented 
its argument: 


The arrangement we have adopted is like that of an 
abundaat Ac werbed that has been planted with great 
care. If by -kocsisg a different arrangement, we had 
demonstrated the svirit of art in its infancy, during its 
rise anc in it. most -ecent period; or if we had separated 
the collectioa inte schools, we might well have satisfied 
a handiul ef schelars [quelques érudits], but we feared 
being criticized fer naving ordered something which, in 
addition to: e:rving 10 useful general purpose, would ac- 
tually kinde: the stedy of young artists, who, thanks to 
our system, «ll be able to compare the styles of the Old 
Masters, ther perfectiors as well as their faults, which 
only becor= apperent upon a close and immediate 
comparison. * 


In their view a strict arrangement by school and period 
was elitis anc woulc impede the young artist's develop- 
ment. They arclied that such an arrangement would do 
little for ‘he man in he street and that their system was 
the more egali.arian in intention. But it was the supposed 
needs of stucea's thet became the focal point of the ar- 
gument. Both »arties vublicly advocated the superiority of 
their respectiv systems and yet, in the end, one system 
was not cemoestrabl» better for young painters than the 
other. 

However, ‘he matter was not as arbitrary as the fuss 
about the we fase ef young painters might suggest: at bot- 
tom the debate was a struggle between opposing attitudes 
to display. whch stocd, in the eyes of the Museum Com- 
mission’s «ritic: zt leas:, for opposing ideologies. To be sure, 
David and his eolleazues were after power, but beneath 
their politick:rz there was a principle at stake. The “eclec- 
tic” system faworee by the Museum Commission signified 
a return to tae bysore days of the Luxembourg Gallery, 
which itself harkec back to the age of de Piles; even the 
Commission's :keming of the museum to an abundant and 
varied'flo:erbec smacks of de Piles. It had, in other words, 
strong connect: tons ef what had come to be seen as the 
leisured ciletiamzism of the Ancien Régime and therefore 
had to be rejected as a matter of principle. Furthermore, 


45 Tuetey asd Curttrey, 17. As early as December, 1792, Roland had 
recommended the “«clectic” system to the Museum Commission on the 
grounds tha: it would please “tou: le monde”; significantly, he likened the 
museum to “un p “terme qu'il faut émailler des plus brillantes couleurs”; 
see L. Courajoc. ©“ exasde Lenoir, son journal et le Musée des Monu- 
ments Franeais, 3wals., Paris, 1878-87, 1, CLXXII. 
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as I have suggested above, by the 1790s this approach to 
the display of paintings was becoming outmoded in the 
major public collections of Europe. The galleries at Düs- 
seldorf and Vienna reveal that the same spirit of empirical 
inquiry and scientific analysis that was transforming man's 
understanding of the material world had also affected the 
study of art; by the late eighteenth century, there was a 
growing tendency in enlightened circles to view art as a 
cultural and historical phenomenon and to think that paint- 
ings and sculptures, like shells or flora, were susceptible of 
rational classification.* The system of organization by 
school and period was the system of the Enlightenment and 
therefore the only one appropriate to the museum of the 
young, forward-looking Republic. David and the other 
critics of the Museum Commission realized that the Rev- 
olution had provided France with a unique opportunity to 
create a comprehensive and rational display of art, the like 
of which had previously existed only in the minds of con- 
noisseurs. It was their ambition to establish not just the 
grandest but also the most modern gallery in Europe. And 
of course it was fortunate for them that the failure of d'An- 
giviller’s museum project, assuming that it would have been 
realized along the lines of Diisseldorf and Vienna, permit- 
ted them to put forward the school-period system as a Re- 
publican innovation and a radical departure from customs 
of display in pre-Revolutionary France. 

When the Conservatoire came to power in January, 1794, 
its agenda was naturally predetermined by the issues over 
which the Museum Commission and its critics had fought: 
namely, restoration and the gallery display. The removal 
from the gallery of works of art that were deemed un- 
worthy, in preparation for rearrangement of the display, 
began in February.” (The Conservatoire's word for this was 
épuration.) What is particularly interesting about this phase 
in the operation is the difficulty the Conservatoire evi- 
dently had in deciding what to do with many of the works 
of art. Disdain for objets de luxe, porcelain, etc., was out- 
right, but the criterion for what pictures should be banished 
from view was never so clearcut. The confusion was not 
so much over style as over content. For example, paintings 
that exemplified “la routine francaise,” to quote Bouquier, 
were to be removed because of their potential corrupting 
influence, but problems arose in cases where indisputable 
masterpieces of the past portrayed what since the Revo- 
lution had become sensitive subjects. The desire to create 
the perfect museum conflicted with the Revolutionary am- 
bition to eradicate the memory of former customs and 
loyalties. 


along strict chronological lines; see Observations sur l'Italie et les Italiens, 
4 vols., London, 1770, 11, 164-66. 
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38 Ibid., 1, 19, minutes of the Conservatoire’s meeting on 25 Feb. 1794: 
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gallerie du Muséum, un des vases du Japon, dont le pendant existe sous 
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vaincre par le pendant que les arts n'ont rien perdu de l'anéantissement 
de cette production japonaise.” 
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A good case in point was Rubens’ Medici cycle, the rai- 
son d'être of which was the glorification of the monarchy. 
(We must bear in mind that by this time the streets of the 
capital had been cleared of all royal monuments and in- 
signia.)* The fate of those paintings was discussed by the 
Conservatoire in the summer of 1794. On the one hand, 
they were concerned that the sight of the “tyrant Henri IV 
and his wife” (Marie de’ Medici) might kindle latent royalist 
sympathies, but, on the other, they were aware tha: this 
famous series had long been regarded by artists and con- 
noisseurs alike as one of the supreme monuments of the 
history of art. In the end a compromise was reached 
whereby two of the less overtly royalist episodes from the 
series — The Conclusion of the Peace and The Treaty of 
Angoulême — were chosen.*! 

Another potential problem was religious art. The public 
exhibition of depictions of miracles, saintly ecstasies, and 
martyrdoms clashed with the government's avowed cesire 
to suppress fanaticism and to replace the worship of Ca- 
tholicism with the cult of Reason. And yet, if religious 
paintings were to be excluded, the museum would be de- 
prived of many fine canvases by the seventeenth-century 
French and Flemish masters — the fruit of suppressed 
churches and the military conquest of Belgium, not to men- 
tion the masterpieces of the Italian Renaissance.” To avoid 
having to compromise thus the quality and depth of the 
Republic's collection, and thereby the symbolic value cf the 
museum, something that neither the Conservatoire nor, fi- 
nally, the government was eager to do, the Conservatoire 
sought to rationalize the inclusion of those works of art 
and to explain away the apparent contradictions with Rev- 
olutionary ideology. The solution to the dilemma lay in the 
arrangement of the pictures and in the idea of the museum 
itself. 

As promised earlier by David in his reports to the Con- 
vention, the Conservatoire set out to replace what it viewed 
as the disorderly clutter with, in the words of its spokes- 
man, Casimir Varon, “a continuous and uninterrupted se- 
quence revealing the progress of the arts and the degrees 
of perfection attained by the various nations that have cul- 
tivated them." Although, as we now know, this program 
was not in itself as radically innovative as the Conserva- 
toire might have wished it to seem, what is remarkable is 
that its implementation in the Grand Gallery at the time 
was recommended because it would rule out, or at least 
mitigate, the discrepancy between state museum and gov- 
ernment policy. In Varon’s fascinating report to the Com- 


4° See L. Tuetey, ed., Procés-verbaux de la Commission des Monuments, 
2 vols., Paris, 1901-02. 
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52 The Conservatoire's ambivalence over religious paintings is revealed in 
two meetings of March, 1794, where, in one, it was agreed to remove 
Crayer's Saint Jerome in the Desert for fear that it would “entretenir le 
fanatisme,” while, on the other, it was decided that no effort should be 
spared to insure that Le Sueur's Saints Gervais and Protais Brought Eefore 


mittee of Public Instruction of May, 1794, explaining the 
changes that the Conservatoire had effected in the gallery, 
it was suggested that their installation would neutralize the 
regrettable content of a great many of the paintings. Re- 
moved from their original settings, their individual identity 
subordinated to the system, those works of art would speak 
to the people no longer as meaningful icons but as stylistic 
exempla and historical objects. Varon wrote: 


An involuntary sense of regret interferes with the plea- 
sure of spreading before you our riches; art has diverged 
from is true path and celestial origins . . . a multitude 
of dangerous and frivolous experiments, the results of 
long centuries of slavery and shame, have debased its 
nature: wherever one turns one sees that its productions 
bear the marks of superstition, flattery, and debauchery. 
Such art does not recount the noble lessons that a re- 
generated people adores: it does nothing for liberty. One 
would be tempted to destroy all these playthings of folly 
and vanity if they were not so selt-evidently unworthy 
of emulation. But nevertheless there is some point in 
trying to veil these faults, to obliterate these false pre- 
cepts. This is our task and we shall strive to achieve it. 
It is through the overall effect of the collection that this 
can best be done. It is by virtue of an air of grandeur 
and simplicity that the national gallery will win respect. 
It is through a rigorous selection that it must command 
the public's attention. . . .5 


In other words, the ensemble was much more than the sum 
of its constituent parts. Elsewhere, the prominent politi- 
cian, Jean-Baptiste Mathieu, revealed his vision of the mu- 
seum “where everything will be ordered and arranged with 
method, explained and embellished by the method itself.” 
At the Musée des Monuments Francais (formerly the depot 
of the Petits-Augustins) at roughly the same time, Alex- 
andre Lenoir was justifying the presence of controversial 
tomb monuments, such as those commemorating Louis XII 
and Francis | (Fig. 6), with similar arguments.* Removed 
from the royal abbey of St.-Denis, those monuments no 
longer meant what they once did; they were, Lenoir im- 
plied, merely superb examples of French sculpture during 
its best period. 


The Musee Central des Arts 
The Conservatoire’s grand vision of the Louvre proved 
difficult to realize. After the reopening of the museum to- 


Astasias “seit le plus promptement possible en état d'étre place au Mu- 
séum.” See Cantarel-Besson, 1, 32-33, 24, respectively. 

8 €. Varor. Rapport du Conservatoire du Meséum National des Arts. 
Paris, an Il, reprinted in Cantarel-Besson, 1, 226-29. 

5 Emphasis mine. See Cantarel-Besson, n, 228. 

55 ] B.C. Mathieu, Rapport fait à la Convention au nom du Comité d'In- 
struction Prblique. Paris, an Il, 16. 

5 Inventaire général des richesses d'art de la France. Archives du Musée 
des Monuments Francais, 3 vols., Paris, 1883-98, 1, 26; also see D. Poulot, 
“Le reste dans les Musées,” Traverses, x11, Sept., 1978, 100-15. 
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6 Lavaiée 12]. Tomb cf Francis I, from Vues pittoresques et 
perspectives des salles.du Musée des Monuments Français, 
Paris, 1816 


ward the enc of February, 1794, pressure to keep it open 
for the benefit of arasts as well as the general public stood 
in the way ef a complete and satisfactory reorganization 
of the pictures. The symbolic and practical functions of the 
museum were now such that the Conservatoire could not 
close its doors for the time it would have taken to make 
the sophisticated installation it had planned. Furthermore, 
from September, 1794, the Conservatoire was faced with 
the task of intezratirg into the permanent collection in Paris 
the steady fow ot ert objects confiscated as the booty of 
war by the Revelutionary army as it marched through Eu- 
rope.” In January, 1795, La décade philosophique, no doubt 
reflectmg the puolic’s Frustration at the Conservatoire’s fail- 
ure to fulfill its promise, published a withering report on 
the current steve of the Louvre: 








For alengitim2 we have been planning to give our readers 
an account >: thi superb museum, which contains the 
largest and most precious collection of paintings in Eu- 
rope, but wa were waiting until the pictures were hung 
in a permereat, ensible order. But it seems that those 
in charge tate pleasure in constantly rearranging them. 





lo, mph of Conquest. London, 1965. 
38 La décade pirl-sephicue, iv, 10 pluvidse an Ill, 211. 


3 See CantarebBeston, a XHI-XLI. 


A picture that could be seen near the entrance to the 
gallery one day will be found at the far end ten days 
later, or perhaps even not at all. It is hard to imagine 
that the only goal in organizing the paintings was to ar- 
range them by school.* 


Of course their aim was to do more than arrange the pic- 
tures simply according to school. Nevertheless, time had 
run out for the Conservatoire and in March it was dissolved 
and a second Conservatoire appointed, consisting of two 
original members, Fragonard and Picault, and three new 
men, the painters Robert and Vincent, and the sculptor Pa- 
jou.” The second Conservatoire remained in office until 3 
pluvidse an V (22 January 1797), when it was replaced by 
a new administration and the museum was officially re- 
named the Musée Central des Arts. In recognition of the 
museum’s growing size and reputation, this administration 
included three full-time administrators — Dufourny, Fou- 
bert, and Lavallée — in addition to the connoisseur J.-B.- 
P. Lebrun and a panel of artists: Robert, Pajou, Jollain, 
Suvée, and de Wailly.” 

In 1796, under the second Conservatoire, the museum 
was finally closed to allow a definitive rearrangement of 
the collection and the installation of a new floor. It re- 
mained closed to the public for three full years. In April, 
1799 (germinal an VII), with the Musée Central adminis- 
tration in control, the first sections of the Grand Gallery, 
devoted to the French and Northern schools, were ready 
to open; the last section of the museum, containing the 
Italian schools, opened two years later, on 14 July 1801, 
the twelfth anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. 

Although not enough visual or documentary informa- 
tion exists to determine precisely how the Conservatoire’s 
plan to establish a continuous historical sequence in the 
gallery was eventually carried out, it is clear that an ar- 
rangement of pictures by school and roughly by period did 
prevail. According to the museum catalogue of 1801, pub- 
lished to coincide with the opening of the Italian schools: 


In the second part of the gallery that has just opened, 
the painters, and particularly those of historical subjects, 
have been ordered, as they were in the first half of the 
gallery, according to the chronological order of their 
birth, and, as far as was possible, the paintings of each 
master have been hung together; this system has the ad- 
vantage of facilitating a comparison of school with 
school, of painter with painter, and of works by the same 
artist.?! 


Bills submitted by the blacksmith responsible for hanging 
the gallery in the months leading up to the inaugural ex- 
hibition of April, 1799, reveal that the first thirteen sections 
of wall between the windows, or travées (six on the north 


© Arch. Nat. F? 1059(23), “Organisation du Musée Central des Arts,” 3 
pluvibse an V. 


€! Notice des tableaux des écoles française et flamande (sic)... et des 
tableaux des écoles de Lombardie et de Bologne, Paris, an IX, ii. 
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side of the gallery, seven on the south), were devoted to 
the French school, the last nineteen (ten on the north side, 
nine on the south) to the Northern schools. Unfortunately, 
those same bills provide only minimal information about 
how each section of wall was hung (see Appendix).® As a 
general rule, each travée was dominated by one or two 
famous, large paintings and filled out with smaller canvases 
positioned symmetrically around the bigger ones. Contem- 
porary views of the gallery by Hubert Robert and others 
confirm this pattern.“ Though lack of detail in the black- 
smith’s bills permits no more than a conjectural and woe- 
fully incomplete reconstruction of the hanging scheme in 
year VI (1797-98), certain tentative conclusions may be 
drawn: first, a firm division between the schools was ob- 
served; second, within each school a higher priority was 
given to grouping together paintings by the same artist than 
to presenting a strict chronological progression based on 
date of birth; and, third, the emphasis in each travée on 
one famous painting reveals a vision of the history of art 
dominated and determined by a succession of “great art- 
ists.” Our knowledge of the hanging scheme is not en- 
hanced by the museum catalogues because the paintings are 
not listed sequentially according to their place in the gal- 
lery, as they were in the Luxembourg catalogues, but under 
the artist’s name, which in turn is listed alphabetically by 
school (Fig. 7). The paintings themselves bore labels iden- 
tifying artists and subject.” It is regrettable that more is not 
known about how the Louvre was hung during this great 
period in its history; perhaps one day further evidence will 
come to light to solve the mystery. 


Conclusion 

By the time the Grand Gallery opened in its entirety in 
1801, debate about the subject matter of many of the paint- 
ings and the possible repercussions of exposing them to 
public scrutiny was a thing of the distant past. As late as 
March, 1799, the author of the catalogue of the French and 
Northern schools was instructed to cut all biblical quota- 
tions from his entries for religious paintings,“ but there was 
no question of not exhibiting the paintings themselves, or 
of not providing often quite detailed explanations of the 
scenes represented. Similarly, in addition to the two paint- 
ings from Rubens’ Medici cycle originally sanctioned by the 
Conservatoire, a further two episodes from the series were 
included — The Education of Marie de’ Medici and The 
Birth of the Dauphin, paintings that would have been con- 
demned as unacceptably royalist in 1794. After the Terror, 
the political climate gradually relaxed and with it the mu- 
seum administration’s concern about what should and 
should not be put on display. In 1801, the Louvre contained 
the greatest collection of Western art ever assembled under 


62 Arch. Nat. FY? 1060(4); Blampignon, “Mémoire serruries (sic) pour le 
Muséum,” an VI. We cannot be sure that this arrangement was definitive; 
the appearance of Lebrun's Family of Darius in two different locations 
certainly suggests that sudden changes were made as the gallery was being 
hung. 
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one roof, and nothing was to prevent that fact from being 
self-evident to the beholder. 


This study is based on Andrew McClellan's recent disser- 
tation (1987) forthe Courtauld Institute of Art. He has pub- 
lished a related essay in Art History (1984) and has an ar- 
ticle on two Neoclassical designs for a Bourbon chapel in 
St.-Denis forthcoming in the Burlington Magazine. [De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Tufts University, 11 Talbot Avenue, 
Medford, MA 02155] 
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Partial rezonstruzten of the hanging scheme at the Musée Central 
des Arts in 1797-28. Based on records of work done by the black- 
smith Blampignes Archives Nationales, FY 1060, “Mémoire ser- 
ruries (sic) pour le Muséum,” an VI). The titles of paintings and 
numbers are from the catalogue Notice des tableaux des écoles 


francaise et flamaeae . . 


. et des tableaux des écoles de Lombardie 


et de Bologne, Paris, 25 messidor an IX. 


Entrance to Grand Gallery 


North wall 

Travée ne. 1 

“Un grand tabizzu d'Alex- 
andre” (Lebrun, ia défaite de 
Porus, no. 17; or L'Entrée d'Al- 
exandre dans Esbylone, no. 


19); “. .. tableac du bas du 
millieu de da Pousein . . . (2) 
No. 2 


“La mort de Mfleagre” (Le- 
brun, La Mort de Meléagre, no. 
20); “au bas du zand tableau 
.. . untableau du Poussin...” 
(2) 

No. 3 

“Tableau représentant la fa- 
mille de Darius’ “Lebrun, La 
Famille de Darts aux pieds 
d'Alexandre, ne. BB); “Le ta- 
bleau de dessous ie grand re- 
présentarit la méne dans le dé- 
sert; par Poussin” ‘Poussin, La 
manne dans le axx2-t, no. 70) 
No. 4 

“Un grand tableawreprésentant 
une descente de «rcix” (Jouve- 
net, La Descente <2 Croix, no. 
54?) 

No. 5 

“Un grand tableasr: présentant 
Jesus-Christ au temple” (Vouet, 
La Présentation «> J.-C. au 
temple, no. 1407 

No. 6 

“Jugement de St Servais et St 
Protais” tLe Sue» Saint Ger- 
vais et Saint Prwteis amenés 
pour sacrifier awx doles, no. 
101); “cinq petite i«bleaux re- 
présentant le Musee’ (7) 

No. 7 

“Apparition et le goire de St 
Gervais et St Protais (P. de 
Champaigne, Axparition de 
Saint Gervais et sort Protais, 
no. 212) 

No. 8 

“La peste” (?) “S: Jean-Baptiste 
par Craver’ (Carer, Héro- 
diade recevant se tête de S. 
Jean-Baptiste. ne. 264; “Ezau 
et Rebecca” (S. £cninck, Ja- 
cob, aidé de RéZecra, surpre- 
nant à sor. père Issa: no. 2217); 
“St Augustin par € zayer” (2) 


South wall 


“Un grand tableau d’Alexandre 
famille de Darius” (Lebrun, La 
Famille de Darius aux pieds 
d'Alexandre, no. 18) 


“Un grand tableau de Jesus ren- 
versé sur la croix” (Lebrun, Le 
Crucifix aux anges, no. 16?; Le 
Sueur, La Descente de croix, 
no. 997) 


“Jesus-Christ chasse les mar- 
chands du temple” (Jouvenet, 
Les Vendeurs chassés du Tem- 
ple, no. 52) 


No details given 


No details given 


“La martyre de St Etienne” (Le- 
brun, Saint Etienne lapidé, no. 
12) 


“La decolation de Bourdon” 
(Bourdon, La Décolation de 
Saint Protais, no. 2) 


“Un grand tableau de St Ger- 
vais et St Protais” (P. de Cham- 
paigne, Translation des corps 
de Saint Gervais et Saint Pro- 
tais, no. 2137); “un mouton 
sacrifié” (Holbein, Le Sacrifice 
d'Abraham, no. 316?) 


No. 9 

‘Jesus mort sur les genoux de 
sa mére la Madeleine lui baise 
les mains” (Van Dyck, Le Christ 
mort dans les bras de la Vierge, 
no. 2527); “Un tableau represt. 
Charles I” (Van Dyck, Charles 
I, no. 254?); “Ecce-Homo" (7); 
“les marchands chassés du tem- 
ple” (Jordaens, J.-C. chassant 
les Vendeurs du temple, no. 
3497) 

No. 10 

“Un grand tableau represt. un 
possedé du démon”? (?) 

No. 11 

“Le tableau du taureau de Paul 
Poter” (Potter, Un vaste pàtu- 
rage, no. 4467); “une chasse de 
Louis XIV” (7); “St Augustin 
par Vandyke” (Van Dyck, St 
Augustin ravi en extase, no. 
253); “le tableau de Venus” (7) 
No. 12 

“Tableau du milieu, la péche 
miraculeuse . . . les deux volets 
... du grand” (Rubens, La 
Péche miraculeuse, no. 528; 
two wings, nos. 529, 530); “le 
tableau d'Isaac Ostade, 
l'Hyver” (Ostade, Un Hiver, 
no. 434); “posé au milieu le 
grand tableau de Vouwer- 
mans” (?); “le portrait de Phi- 
lippe Champagne” (Cham- 
paigne, Philippe de Champagne 
peint par lui-même, no. 217) 
No. 13 

“Grand tableau de milieu re- 
pésentant l'adoration des mages 
par Rubens” (Rubens, L'Ado- 
ration des Mages, no. 517; two 
wings, nos. 518, 519); “Un ta- 
bleau de Kermesse par Rubens” 
(Rubens, La Kermesse, no. 526) 


No. 14 

“Adoration des mages par 
Rubens” (Rubens, L'Adoration 
des Rais, no. 5127); “la peste de 
St Roch” (Rubens, S. Roch 
guéri de la peste par l'ange, no. 
5157) 

No. 15 

“Un Crucifix” (Rubens, Le 
Christ en croix, no. 5102); “ta- 
bleau de Rembrandt” (?) 


No. 16 

“Tableau de milieu, Descente 
de Croix par Rubens” (Rubens, 
La Descente de Croix de la ca- 
thédrale d'Anvers, no. 503; two 
wings, nos. 504, 505; or Le 
Christ descendu de la Croix, 
no. 489; two wings, nos. 490, 
491) 
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No details given 


No details given 


No details given 


“Un Christ” (1) 


“L'accouchement de la reine par 
Rubens” (Rubens, L'accouche- 
ment de Marie de Médicis, no. 
480); “Tableau represt. ledu- 
cation” (Rubens, L'Education 
de Marie de Médicis, no. 479); 
“deux tableaux de Rubens fai- 
sant suite” (?) 


“Tableau represt. l'Ascension” 
(Rubens, L’Elevation du Christ 
en croix, no. 486?); “la Com- 
munion de St. . .” (Rubens, S. 
Francis mourant, recevant la 
Communion, no. 485?) 


“Un grand tableau représentant 
l'assomption’ (Rubens, L'As- 
somption de la Vierge, no. 
4847) 


“Une Descente de Croix par 
Rubens” (Rubens, Le Christ 
descendu de la Croix, no. 489; 
or La Descente de Croix de la 
cathédrale d'Anvers, no. 503) 


E.B. Lamb: A Case Study in Victorian Architectural Patronage 


Edward Kaufmaa 


The study of Victorian architecture has traditionally been marked by a reductive 
view of the relationship between style and patronage, based on the assumption 
that the power of the landed aristocracy was on the wane and, with it, established 
canons of good taste. This essay uses the case of E.B. Lamb, a controversial ar- 
chitect generally linked by scholars with nouveau riche patronage, to question these 
assumptions. Lamb's dependence on the old aristocracy is demonstrated and the 
mechanisms of aristocratic patronage investigated, with particular attention to 
family structure, social position and the economic and political significance of the 
landed estate. Finally, a less deterministic relationship between patronage and ar- 


chitecture is proposed. 


Introduction: Lamb and the Problem of Victorian 
Patronage 

It used to be thought that an enormous chasm separated 
Victorian architects and their patrons from those of an ear- 
lier age. As R.F. Jordan wrote, “the scholarly architect — 
at least as the world had known him since the first dawn 
of the Renaissance — was at last in eclipse. . . . Those few, 
aristocrats and antiquarians, last relics of the days of the 
Grand Tour, to whom that classical tradition still mattered, 
were swamped,” replaced by the “new philistine . . . punch 
drunk with cash,” with “materialism,” with “gluttony.” In 
Jordan’s view, taste and culture had suddenly caved in to 
garish self-indulgence, as the patronage of well-educated 
aristocrats gave way to that of ignorant capitalists and new 
men. But Jordan was far from the first to advance this view: 
socialists and conservatives alike, Arts and Crafts radicals 
and genteel upper-class chroniclers have agreed in mourn- 
ing the passing of traditional gentry patronage.’ 

Nowadays, not all Victorian architecture is routinely dis- 
missed as tasteless and vulgar; only some of it is. Yet this 
view of patronage, or an insidious variant of it, has become 
the norm in responsible scholarship. Recent evaluations of 
the architecture of Edward Buckton Lamb provide a perfect 
example. Born in 1805, the son of a civil servant and am- 
ateur artist of some talent, Lamb was apprenticed to the 
well-known architect and restorer, Lewis Nockalls Cot- 
tingham, before becoming, in 1831, John Claudius Lou- 
don’s chief architectural assistant. Loudon was a leading 
garden designer, horticulturist, architectural theorist, and 
an immensely prolific publisher, and during the next thir- 
teen years, he kept Lamb busy with a variety of landscape 
architecture projects, as well as a steady stream of archi- 
tectural and furnishing designs for Loudon’s publications, 
especially the Architectural Magazine (1834-38) and the En- 
cyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture (1833; 


‘RE Jordan, Victorian Architecture, Harmondsworth, 1966, 116. 
2 See, e.g., C.R. Ashbee, Craftsmanship in Competitive Industry, London 


Supplement, 1841). So it was only with Loudon’s death in 
1843 that Lamb’s architectural career really began. Within 
two years, he started to put together a practice in small 
churches, restorations, and parsonages. By the early 1850s, 
there was country-house work, too, and Lamb’s practice 
was well established. His activity seems to have peaked 
slightly after 1860, with the construction of the very large 
and ambitious St. Martin’s Church, Gospel Oak, and the 
remodeling of Hughenden Manor (1862-63) for Benjamin 
Disraeli. Thereafter, Lamb seems to have retreated into 
partial retirement, having overspent his dwindling pro- 
ceeds on a country house for his own family, and he died 
in modest circumstances. Still, his largest and most spec- 
tacular church, St. Mary Magdalene, Addiscombe (Fig. 1), 
was only begun in 1868 and remained incomplete at his 
death the following year. 

Lamb’s practice was never successful in the way of Sir 
George Gilbert Scott's or Alfred Waterhouse’s — indeed he 
never seems to have maintained more than one or, at most, 
two assistants — but during the not quite twenty-five years 
between 1845 and his death in 1869, Lamb’s very small of- 
fice managed to turn out over one hundred buildings, 
mainly churches and country houses, but also small town 
halls and corn markets, parsonages, cottages, schools, me- 
chanics’ institutes, a London hotel, and a consumption hos- 
pital. Itis not the quantity of his work, however, so much 
as its highly personal character, its vigor, its occasionally 
shocking disregard for convention, that have attracted the 
notice of critics. In his own time, Lamb’s architecture had 
outspoken enemies, especially among the Ecclesiological 
Society. whose journal called his design for Christ Church, 
West Hartlepool, “. . . one of those tours-de-force which 
it requires the inartistic and withal presumptuous mind of 
Mr. Lamb to conceive.” The Ecclesiologist was notorious 
for its strident advocacy of an extreme form of ritualism 


[1909?], 13, and E. Wingfield-Stratford, The Squire and His Relations, 
London, 1956, passim. 


3 Ecclesiologist, xvi, 1855, 150. 





1 E.B. Lamb. interior e: St. Mary Magdalene, Addiscombe, 
Greater Lonvion, 2358t:. (photo: National Monuments Record 
[NMR] 





in churca archi ectuse, so that its testimony ought to be 
taken very cautînisiv indeed. Yet the reputation of being 
a sort of agchitsrtura Jacobin has trailed after Lamb. In 
1949, the archite-- andl critic H.S. Goodhart-Rendel pro- 
claimed Lamb 2 “rogue architect” — a renegade elephant’ 
— and the image næ stuck. Sir Nikolaus Pevsner, for ex- 
ample, professed to taxe a “perverse pleasure in his work,” 
which he called ‘arseally original,” “perverse,” and “mis- 
chievous.” He cescribed St. Martin, Gospel Oak (Fig. 2), 
one of Lam's met ambitious churches, as “the craziest of 
London's Victorian churches, inconfutable proof, if proof 
were needed, that the Victorians were not mere imitators 
in their ecclesizs ical architecture.” Even originality be- 
comes suspsct 2 the hands of a rogue. 

Pevsner’s:rema~<s, & must be acknowledged, were made 
with a strong urdercarrent of admiration, not only for 
Lamb's express: we dar ng, but also for the sheer architec- 
tural intelligence cf His spatial planning and timber vault- 
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2 E.B. Lamb, exterior and plan of St. Martin, Gospel Oak, 
London, 1864-65 (from the Builder, xxıv, 1866. 779) 


ing. Yet the contrast between Lamb and other, more ac- 
ceptable High Church architects like William Butterfield or 
George Edmund Street, whose work could be appreciated 
without ironic denial, was always reinforced. The moral 
was elegantly underlined by Sir John Summerson in his 
classic essay of 1970, “Two Victorian Churches,” in which 
he confronted Lamb's great church at Gospel Oak in North 
London with Street's equally great and virtually contem- 
porary church of St. James the Less, Westminster (Figs. 2, 
3).° In familiar fashion, Summerson concluded that Lamb, 
“cruder, much cruder” than Street, lacked the other archi- 
tect's “artistry” and “handling.” Though “intelligent and in- 
ventive,” he was, “let us admit, pretty ‘nartistic.’” At- 
tempting to explain this difference, and the contrast 
between Lamb’s subsequent oblivion and Street's continued 
critical respect, Summerson turned to patronage. He found 


worth, 1952, 360. 


è J. Summerson, “Two Victorian Churches,” in Victorian Architecture in 
England, New York, 1970, 47-76. 
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3 G.E. Street, St. James the Less, Westminster, London, 1859- 
61 (from the Ecclesiologist n.s. xvu1, 1859, opp. 426) 


7 Ibid., 75. 


8 A few words should be said about the patrons — or clients — of the 
Loudon office. These were a varied lot, including entrepreneurs like Jo- 
seph Strutt of Derby, intellectuals such as the scientist John Murray, and 
civic groups, general cemetery boards, and so forth. There were also for- 
eign nobility, including Count Mandelsloh, emissary of the King of Würt- 
temberg, and the Austrian Franz Ernst, Graf Harrach. And there were 
also some substantial hereditary British landowners, notably Abel Smith 
of Buckinghamshire, William Smyth of Lincolnshire, and the Marquess 
of Breadalbane, one of Britain's largest landowners and a great promoter 
of deer stalking (the lodge that Lamb built on Loch Tulla in 1842 was soon 
to be the site of visits by Queen Victoria and Sir Edwin Landseer). 

The names of Lamb’s post-Loudon patrons have been compi:ed prin- 
cipally from the evidence of exhibition catalogues, especially those of the 
Architectural Exhibition Society, exhibition reviews and notices of current 
work in the architectural press, and local histories and directories. In ad- 
dition, diocesan and parish records (generally held in County Record Of- 
fices) have been consulted, as well as the papers of the Incorporated Church 
Building Society (Lambeth Palace Library) and the Church Commission- 
ers for England. For biographical information, these sources have been 
supplemented by the standard genealogical directories and by such con- 
temporary references as Dod’s Parliamentary Companion and Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory, and by family papers pertaining to Benjamin 
Disraeli, Lord Walsingham, Ralph Neville Grenville, and Captain Har- 





that Street’s employers had been a trio of very proper High 
Church sisters, the Misses Monk, whereas Lamb's had been 
a self-made glove manufacturer and Evangelical spokes- 
man, Jchn Derby Allcroft. From this discovery, Summer- 
son adduced a “linkage between artistic criteria, church- 
manship, wealth, and social class,” and he cencluded by 
labeling the entire question a “problem in the history of 
patronage.” The implication was clear: acceptable Victo- 
rian architecture was the product of High Church, aris- 
tocratic patronage, unacceptable architecture of Low 
Church, nouveau-riche patronage. 

There is only one problem with Summerson’s “linkage”: 
John Derby Allcroft was wholly atypical of Lamb's pa- 
tronage. This can be quickly verified by a glance at a list 
of the forty-five individuals for whom Lamb is now known 
to have worked after Loudon’s death in 1843.8 We look, of 
course, for new men — industrialists, entrepreneurs, cap- 
italists — but apart from Allcroft (who had a distinguished 
civic background in Worcester and was hence not entirely 
“new” himself), there are only two plausible candidates. 
Ralph Ward Jackson, lawyer and railway promoter, de- 
veloper of the fantastically successful industrial port of 
Hartlepool, commissioned Lamb to build the large and im- 
posing Christ Church, West Hartlepool, in 1850, and fol- 
lowed it with a commission for a vicarage a few years later. 
The lawyer John Rogers commissioned an addition to his 
small country house, Holt Hall (Norf.), about 1864. In ad- 
dition, it is possible that Arthur Anderson, a founder of 
the P&O Company, may have had some contact with Lamb 
through the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress.” 
But beyond these few names, there is nothing: only the 
politician and literary figure, Benjamin Disraeli, and an ec- 
centric preacher, the Reverend Maxwell Machluff Ben Oliel 
— a Jewish convert, an outspoken Evangelical (and later 


court. In addition to the forty-five individuals accounted for in this way, 
there are a few about whom little is known: a Captain Barnes, for in- 
stance, fer whom Lamb designed a house at an unspecified location in 
Yorkshire. In a few further projects, the source of patronage cannot be 
confidently identified with a single individual, as with the churches at 
Prestwood (Bucks.) and Pennant (Powis), the Consumption Hospital in 
Bournemouth, or the Almshouses in Norwood, all of which were put up 
by committees (in the latter two cases, the Board of the Brompton Hospital 
and the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress). Finally, there was 
the Judges’ Lodgings at Aylesbury, the result of a competition victory (in 
which, however, aristocratic influence was suspected). Despite these un- 
certainties, however, the forty-five identified patrons account for about 
eighty-five percent of Lamb's known commissions after 1843. Two further 
notes about the way patrons have been selected: here and throughout the 
rest of the essay, “patrons” means individuals for whom Lamb worked 
after Loudon’s death in 1843 (even if the initial contact was made before 
that date). Finally, “patron” connotes an individual who has a substantial 
responsibility for a project, initiating it, guiding it to completion, choosing 
the architect, Such an individual does not always contribute all, or even 
most, of the money for a building. 


° Though Anderson was the apparent patron of Lamb's Working Men's 
Institute in Lower Norwood, built in 1858-59, and of two adjacent terraces 
of houses. it seems likely that Lamb's contact was not with Anderson but 
with the ground landlord, the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress, 
for whom Lamb had built almshouses (also adjacent) ca. 1850-53. 


strong ritualist? and he patron in his Low Church phase 
of Lamb’s great churmn at Addiscombe.!° 

This is, by ary account, a poor showing for the class 
that is supposed o bewe shaped Lamb's work. And closer 
scrutiny only weaker= the patronage thesis further. Two of 
Lamb's entseprereurizl patrons — Jackson and Rogers — 
were in fact your zer sens of the landed gentry, while a third 
— Disraeli — became =ngland’s most articulate spokesman 
for the traditional valwes of that class, a role that was most 
visibly expressee in ‘ke country house that Lamb refaced 
for him. All three, moreover, hired Lamb not because of 
his sympathy with noaveau-riche aspirations but, quite the 
contrary, because of Fis identification with the gentry. So 
did John Derby Allcze ft." And when we return to our list 
of patrons, it is easy & see why: Lamb worked for no fewer 
than thirty-seven repsesentatives of the hereditary landed 
classes; in additaon, ‘xs roster of patrons included a great 
Austrian noblerzan «Count Harrach, whose ancestor had 
employed Hayda’s fatner as a wheelwright) and a member 
of a European rc yal semily (the Duchess of Braganza). Be- 
fore Loudon's d-ath, Lamb had even worked for the King 
of Württemberg (thseugh his emissary, Count Mandels- 
loh). So the ccr=lusicm is inescapable: far from being the 
expression of +2uveau-riche values, Lamb’s architecture 
was closely idere ifiec, as patrons like Allcroft and Disraeli 
well understood wit the o.d landed classes. 

Among Larrt 3 landowning patrons, two in particular 
stand out for thair rurturing role in his career. Sir Robert 
Frankland-Russdl, B: , was a talented amateur artist and, 
from 1815 to 1834, M_2. for the borough of Thirsk. He was 
also the seventh Bareret of Thirkleby Park, scion of an old 
Yorkshire famil» hoicer of a title created in 1660, and he- 
reditary propriesor oi ‘wo country seats (Fig. 4) and of land 
totaling almost tevelwe thousand acres. Lady Louisa Frank- 
land-Russeli wa: in many ways a grander personage than 
her husband. Her grandfather, the third Duke of Atholl, 
had sold off the family’s hereditary sovereignty of the Isle 
of Man in 1765, but Lis descendants still maintained vast 
landholdings. 43 yaunger son, Lady Louisa’s father, was 
Bishop of St. Di vid: in Wales, and also the inventor of a 
system of telegeaphs ‘hat were set up on hilltops across 


10 Ben Oliel was a esiorfui character. He built St. Mary Magdalene, Ad- 
discombe, without diocesi» or parochial authority, and so, being denied 
a proper eonsecratiam, it was techrically — despite Ben Oliel’s repeated 
professions of allegisnce tz the Established Church — a Nonconformist 
place of worship. Waen, i 1872, ha veered dramatically towards a High 
Church form ef service, =alienated most of his congregation: they left, 
he left, and the chur a was dnally consecrated and reopened in 1874. (See 
the Croydon Chroarte, 1287H., passim., and Rev. J. Wright, Addiscombe 
Parish Church. Its F stor and Jubilee, n.p. [1927].) 


11 Alleroft was an accive esatributor to the Brompton Consumption Hos- 
pital, whose chapel Lamb Lad designed in 1849. His decision in 1857 to 
erect a chapel at the&ity æ London Consumption Hospital was presum- 
ably made in emuieion of the Rev. Sir Henry Foulis, Bt., Lady Louisa 
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England to warn against French invasions — in recognition 
of which the Prime Minister had granted his widow a pen- 
sion sufficient to enable her and her daughters, including 
the young Louisa, to maintain their friendship with the ag- 
ing King George III. Lady Louisa’s sister was later a maid 
of honor to Queen Victoria, while her brother, George 
Murray, was the Bishop of Sodor and Man, then of Roch- 
ester, and Dean of Worcester. 

Lamb’s relationship with the Frankland-Russells was a 
long and fruitful one. As early as 1837, he had restored 
Chequers Court, Sir Robert's Buckinghamshire seat, and 
when Loudon died five years later, Sir Robert was instru- 
mental in setting up Lamb’s practice. It was his influence 
that procured Lamb his first significant church commission, 
for St. Paul, Healey, in 1845; and his own commissions 
would occupy him during the ensuing years. Lamb became 
a visitor to Thirkleby Park, where the two men discussed 
architecture, stained glass, and liturgical furnishings. After 
Sir Robert’s untimely death in 1849, his widow continued 
to support Lamb. Indeed, she hired him to design a great 
church to her husband’s memory, All Saints, Thirkleby 
(Figs. 11-12). But even before this, indeed within three days 
of her bereavement, she had secured for Lamb the impor- 
tant commission for a chapel at the new Brompton Con- 
sumption Hospital in London — his first significant London 
commission. Lady Louisa never wavered in her support: 
during the twenty years following Sir Robert's death, she 
commissioned at least eight further buildings, as well as 
recommending Lamb to friends, neighbors, and relatives. 
The last project that can be traced to her influence came 
in 1868, a year before Lamb’s death. 

Allcroft or Frankland-Russell — there can be no question 
which was the more important in shaping Lamb's work. 
Nor can there be any question of Lamb’s profound iden- 
tification with the hereditary landed classes. If this conclu- 
sion writes finis to the idea of a linkage between architec- 
tural “roguery” and nouveau-riche taste, it also opens up 
some new and rewarding lines of inquiry. British historians 
in recent years have been at pains to correct the distorted 
picture of a moribund and powerless aristocracy, stressing 
the importance of aristocratic initiative in industrial and 


Frankland-Russell’s friend and the builder of the Brompton Hospital 
Chapel; in any case, he chose Foulis’ architect for the job and returned 
to him a few years later with the commission for St. Martin, Gospel Oak. 
Jackson, too, was an active member of the Brompton Hospital board, and 
he undoubtedly knew both Foulis and his chapel when he commissioned 
Lamb to design Christ Church, West Hartlepool, in 1850; indeed, Foulis 
contributed to the church. Rogers probably knew Lord Walsingham, a 
relative of the Frankland-Russells and a devoted patron of Lamb, whose 
estates lay nearby in East Anglia. Disraeli was on friendly terms with the 
Frankland-Russells and Sir Henry Foulis and was a political ally of Dun- 
combe, Kerrison, and Walsingham, all landed patrons of Lamb; he had 
attended the consecration of Lamb's church at Prestwood, given speeches 
at the Brompton Hospital, and visited neighboring country houses de- 
signed by Lamb. 
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4 E.B. Lamb, “Chequers Court, 
Bucks., Restored”: the Frankland- 
Russells’ Buckinghamshire seat, lith- 
ograph from his Studies of Ancient 
Domestic Architecture, London, 
1846 


urban development and the continuing economic and po- 
litical power of the established aristocracy. Lamb's work 
is germane to an important area of historical research; in- 
deed, it offers a splendid means of entry into a world of 
architectural values and intentions that still, despite the 
pioneering work of Mark Girouard and others, for the most 
part lie hidden." 

What makes Lamb’s work especially valuable as a case 
study is that it allows us to go beyond the analysis of in- 
dividual buildings and patrons and to deal instead with an 
entire career built upon the patronage of the landed aris- 
tocracy. Furthermore, Lamb's patrons identified closely 
with one another, so that his work provides a test case in 
which to explore a wide range of relationships between 
class, patronage, the making of buildings, and the shaping 
of an architectural career. Intimate insights are regrettably 
denied us by the loss of crucial papers, not only Lamb's 


2 See, for example: D. Cannadine, Lords and Landlords: The Aristocracy 
and the Towns, 1774-1967, Leicester, 1980; idem, ed., Patricians, Power, 
and Politics in Nineteenth-Century Towns, Leicester and New York, 1982; 
D.S. Chambers and G.E. Mingay, The Agricultural Revolution 1750-1880, 
London, 1966; H.A. Clemenson, English Country Houses and Landed 
Estates, London, Canberra, and New York, 1982; B. Falk, The Bridge- 
water Millions, a Candid Family History. London, 1972; G. Huxley, Vic- 
torian Duke, London, 1967; J.D. Marshall, Furness and the Industrial 
Revolution. An Economic History of Furness (1711-1900) and the Town 
of Barrow (1757-1897), Barrow-in-Furness, 1958; G. Mee, Aristocratic En- 
terprise: The Fitzwilliam Industrial Undertakings 1795-1857, Glasgow, 
1975; D.R. Mills, English Rural Communities: The Impact of a Specialized 
Economy, 1973; G.E. Mingay, The Gentry. The Rise and Fall of a Ruling 
Class, London, New York, 1976; idem, Rural Life in Victorian England, 
London, 1977; D.C. Moore, The Politics of Deference, Hassocks, NY, 
1976; S. Pollard, “Barrow-in-Furness and the Seventh Duke of Devon- 
shire,” Economic History Review, vii, 1955, 213-22; R.E. Pumphrey, “The 
Introduction of Industrialists into the British Peerage: A Study in Ad- 
aptation of a Social Institution,” American Historical Review, txv, 1959, 
1-16; E. Richards, The Leviathan of Wealth. The Sutherland Fortune in 
the Industrial Revolution, London and Toronto, 1973; D. Roberts, “Tory 
Paternalism and Social Reform in Early Victorian England,” American 
Historical Review, xiu, 1958, 323-37; idem, Paternalism in Early Vic- 
torian England, New Brunswick, NJ, 1979; D. Spring, “Agents to the Earls 





but also those of the Frankland-Russells. Yet the story can 
be reconstructed quite satisfactorily out of circumstantial 
evidence." I do not propose through such an exploration 
to replace Summerson’s “linkage” with another one based 
equally on a privileged relationship between taste and style. 
Rather, ! would propose a broader and more flexible link- 
age through which the program, material, cost, location, 
and even the gesture and symbolism of buildings responded 
to the social and economic realities of landed status, and 
to the patron’s awareness of the social and economic re- 
lationships mandated by that status. Lamb’s architecture 
served to represent a highly developed code of social re- 
lations, not only within the group but also between the 
landed aristocracy and other groups in society. How it did 
so, how it responded to the patronage of the landed classes, 
and ultimately how that patronage shaped Lamb's career, 
form the central themes of this essay. Along the way, sev- 


of Durham in the Nineteenth Century,” Durham University Journal, Liv, 
1961-62, 104-13; idem, “The English Landed Estate in the Age of Coal 
and Iron: 1830-1880,” Journal of Economic History, x1, 1951, 3-24; idem, 
The English Landed Estate in the Nineteenth Century, Baltimore, 1963; 
EM.L. Thompson, English Landed Society in the Nineteenth Century, 
London, 1963; idem, “Land and Politics in England' in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, xv, 1965, 23-44; 
idem, "The Social Distribution of Landed Property in England Since the 
Sixteenth Century,” Economic History Review, xix, 1966, 505-17; A.S. 
Turberville, The House of Lords in the Age of Reform, 1784-1837, Lon- 
don, 1958; J.T. Ward, “The Beaumont Family's Estates in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxxv, 1962, 169- 
77; idem, East Yorkshire Landed Estates in the Nineteenth Century, York, 
1967; J.T. Ward and R.G. Wilson, eds., Land and Industry. The Landed 
Estate and the Industrial Revolution, Newton Abbott, 1971; E.A. Warson, 
“The Third Earl Spencer and Agriculture, 1818-1845," Agricultural His- 
tory Review, xxvi, 1978, Pt. 11, 89-99, 


13 See esp. C. Aslet, The Last Country Houses, New Haven and London, 
1982; J. Franklin, The Gentleman's Country House and Its Plan 1835-1914, 
London, 1981; M. Girouard, The Victorian Country House. 2nd ed., New 
Haven and London, 1979; and idem, Life in the English Country House, 
New Haven and London, 1978. 


1 For the principal sources involved, see n. 8 above. 


eral other questiars need to be answered: who (in a social, 
economic, polit.cal. -eligious, and familial sense) were 
Lamb's patrons; asw did they see their role in society; how 
did they select Lamb; and what did they think he could do 
for them? 


Lamb's Patrons: 4 Sccio-Economic Profile 

Lamb's patror= were tor the most part landed aristocrats: 
that is clear encugh. Yet within the landed classes were 
many levels of wealtt and prestige: a second Baron with 
an estate of fifteen hundred acres was not the equal of a 
seventh Duke wth 159,000 acres. To construct a profile of 
Lamb’s landed patrons, therefore, more nuanced measures 
of social and ecsmom:c standing are needed. One is pedi- 
gree. The rule cf thumb was that a family was not fully 
accepted into the anced classes until the third generation, 
and by this rule, a ost o! Lamb’s landed patrons easily qual- 
ified. The Dune ambes, for example, had held Brickhill 
Manor since 1527. Tae Franklands had also settled their 
estates during ‘he sixteenth century, receiving a baronetcy 
in 1660. Sir Heery Foulis’ baronetcy had been created in 
1619; he was a nach Baronet, while Lord Digby was a ninth 
Baron. Charles “ameron of Lochiel was the twenty-fourth 
Chief of Clan Cameroen. The Rev. Watkin Williams Wynne 
Eyton came from an ald and prominent Welsh line, and 
Lady Louisa’s ferebeers, the Murrays, were among Scot- 
land's most ancient aad powerful families. 

Titles were pientifal among Lamb's patrons, and they 
provice another measure of standing. To take the higher 
nobility first, Larmb’s soster included three earls and a duke. 
In addition, these-were untitled relatives, such as the neph- 
ews of the Dukes: Ncrihumberland and of Baron Hastings 
(one of the olde: titles in the land), or Lady Louisa Frank- 
land-Russell, gr.nd-daughter of the Duke of Atholl; or Sir 
Alexander John:ton cf Carnsalloch, grandson of the fifth 
Lord Napier areal son-in-law to Lord William Campbell 
(who was kimse f son of the fourth Duke of Argyll). What 
these interrelatic sships-reveal is of course the intricate fam- 
ily structure of +e landed classes, but they also point to 
something else: +at Lamb's support was at least as strong 
among the relaticns ef the very great as among the very 
great themselves. it was much stronger among the middling 
ranks of the lard classes, that is to say, the lower aris- 
tocracy and the titled commonalty. From these ranks, 
Lamb's roster of catrcrs included no fewer than six barons 
and six baroness, amang whom were his steadiest sup- 


15 See [Mary Boyle} The Court and Camp of Queen Marian. By a Con- 
temporeneous Histarian. Pedicated by (Anticipated) Permission to the 
Crown-Prince of Merian Lena. Done into English from the Original Mar- 
ianese bya Bungler pampalet, n.p., n.d. 

16 LL, Sanford and LL Townsend, The Great Governing Families of Eng- 
land, 2 vals., Londen. 186£. The other six were the Duke of Grafton, the 
Earl of Tichester, Ear} Amaerst, Lords Bateman and Henniker, and Sir 
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porters, men like Sir Robert Frankland-Russell, Bt., Sir Ed- 
ward Clarence Kerrison, Bt., and Baron Walsingham. 

To pedigree and title, measures of personal distinction 
— whether social or political — may be added. Here again, 
a clear pattern emerges. A few of Lamb's patrons were very 
prominent indeed. Such was Lady Marian Alford, who pre- 
sided over a glittering social scene at Ashridge, James 
Wyatt's splendid Gothic mansion” (to which Lamb added 
a modest service wing). Her ward, the young Earl Brown- 
low, was heir not only to the Brownlow estate but also to 
the great Bridgewater industrial fortune and was reputed 
to be one of the richest men in England. He figured as head 
of one of the two hundred greatest “governing families” of 
England, according to a compilation published in 1865, So 
did six other patrons of Lamb, while a further three be- 
longed to “great governing families” without being their 
heads.” 

Distinction of other kinds was to be found among Lamb's 
patrons, too. There was, of course, Benjamin Disraeli. 
There was also the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston of 
Carnsalloch, Advocate-General and then Chief Justice of 
the King's Court at Ceylon (where he instituted jury trials 
and abolished the slave trade), and privy counsellor; for 
him, in 1848, Lamb built a family mausoleum at 
Carnsalloch. 

But by and large, Lamb’s patrons lacked great personal 
distinction. His greatest support came from landowners 
who owed their position primarily to heredity and who 
performed most effectively on the stage of county, rather 
than national, society. Sir Robert Frankland-Russell was 
perhaps typical: though a man of considerable attainments, 
a talented artist, and an active public figure, he made little 
if any mark on the capital. As Disraeli described the Buck- 
inghamshire squirearchy — men like Lamb’s patron, Dun- 
combe of Brickhill Manor — in a letter to the Marchioness 
of Londonderry, they lived “with a refinement and splen- 
dour quite remarkable,” though they were “utterly un- 
known in London society,” being “people you never heard 
of before.” 

From such imprecise measures as pedigree and personal 
distinction, one turns with relief to the solid data of acres 
and pounds sterling. Two invaluable sources allow us to 
estimate the wealth of Lamb’s landed patrons with reason- 
able accuracy. In 1872-73, Parliament carried out the first 
comprehensive land survey of Britain since the Normans. 
Often called the “New Domesday Survey.” it makes pos- 


Clarence Kerrison, Bt. The additional three members were Algernon 
Heber-Percy (nephew of the Duke of Northumberland), Lady Charlotte 
Proby (daughter of Earl Carysfort), and the Hon. Sophia Thellusson 
(daughter of Lord Rendlesham). 


1 Letters from Benjamin Disraeli to Frances Anne Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry 1837-1861, ed. with intro. the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
London, 1938, 159-60 (letter of 29 Apr. 1857). 
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sible the calculation of the estate size and rental incomes 
of all but a handful of Lamb's landed patrons. From this 
source, the amateur statistician John Bateman culled the 
largest landowners in Great Britain, all those whose estates 
exceeded three thousand acres and whose income from land 
exceeded £3000 per annum.” These twenty-five hundred 
Great Landowners he divided into six categories according 
to income, so that his tabulation provides an excellent mea- 
sure by which to compare the estates and incomes of the 
landed classes —- or of Lamb’s patrons. In Table A, I have 
arranged all of Lamb's landowning patrons according to 
acreage and income. At the top of the chart is Earl Brown- 
low, whose landed income of £86,425 per annum placed 
him among Britain's sixty-six top landowners—and there 
is no question that Bateman’s figures underestimated 
Brownlow’s real wealth. After Brownlow—a very long way 
after—comes the Earl of Ilchester, with a landed income of 
£43,452 and a place in Bateman’s third category (the top 
325 landowners). After Ilchester, there is another drop, and 
then a fairly dense grouping in Bateman’s fourth category, 
with incomes between £10,000 and £20,000 per annum. Fi- 
nally, there is a somewhat less dense grouping within Bate- 
man’s fifth and sixth categories, with incomes ranging down 
to the £3000 level. 

The pattern revealed by Table A is striking. Quite sim- 
ply, no less than twenty-six of Lamb's known patrons, or 
almost sixty percent, qualified as Great Landowners. This 
argues a tremendous concentration of landed wealth. At 
the same time, the distribution of that wealth is signifi- 
cantly different from that of the landed classes as a whole. 
As Table B shows, population within the landed classes is 
inversely correlated with income: that is to say, as income 
rises, population declines steeply. This is also true for the 
population as a whole. But it is not true for Lamb’s patrons; 
on the contrary, they cluster markedly in the middle of the 
chart, that is, in the £10,000-£20,000 range. This suggests 
that support for Lamb's work, rather than spreading evenly 
throughout the various ranks of landed society, was con- 
centrated within one segment of that society, a segment not 


18 “Return of Owners of Land 1872-3,” Parliamentary Papers, Lxx11, 1874. 
The “New Domesday Survey” is not without its shortcomings. First of 
all, it takes no account of industrial revenues and London rents; mining 
revenues, too, are very inadequately recorded. Thus the figures it provides 
are not estimates of total income, a fact that must be kept in mind when 
considering patrons like W.T. Beaumont, the proprietor of an extensive 
mining empire, and Earl Brownlow, heir to the Duke of Bridgewater's 
industrial fortune. Second, the presentation of data is often hard to follow 
and sometimes inaccurate, with the result that small estates anc those 
split across county lines are particularly liable to underassessment. This 
means that the overall picture of Lamb's patrons may be skewed slightly 
upward. Third, the survey was carried out about four years after Lamb's 
death and as much as thirty years after some of his patrons had employed 
him. Though the mid-19th century was a relatively stable period for land 
ownership, some land values undoubtedly changed, and some estates un- 
doubtedly grew or shrank in the interim. A particular problem ccncerns 
the Frankland-Russell estates, which had been dismembered, Sir Robert 
having left no male heirs: I have reconstructed them following the dis- 
position recorded in Lady Louisa’s will. 


quite at the apex yet well above the threshold of the greater 
landed classes (a finding corroborated by the evidence of 
titles cited above). 

The inaportance of the £10,000-£20,000 group to Lamb’s 
work cannot be sufficiently stressed. In this group are to 
be found almost thirty-nine percent of his great landowner 
patrons, or an astonishing twenty-two percent of all of his 
known patrons. What is more, all of Lamb’s most sup- 
portive patrons fall squarely within this group: the Frank- 
land-Russells at just under £13,000, Lord Walsingham at 
£12,160, and Sir E.C. Kerrison, Bt., at £18,610. Perhaps it 
is not surprising, then, that the patrons in this category 
originated almost sixty percent of Lamb's great landowner 
commissions. One might say, without risk of exaggeration, 
that the typical Lamb patron was a Great Landowner with 
an annual landed income of between £10,000 and £20,000. 

It is worth considering what these figures meant in real 
terms. The Duke of Buccleugh garnered over £217,000 an- 
nually from his estates; the Duke of Westminster is said to 
have spent £600,000 on the reconstruction of Eaton Hall 
between 1870 and 1882.2? Compared with grandees like 
these, Lamb's patrons were relatively insignificant. Yet they 
towered over the multitude. In the 1860s, £500 was con- 
sidered a quite respectable upper-middle-class salary, upon 
which a professional man could keep a London house, a 
family, and three servants:” it is probably about what Lamb 
earned per annum at the height of his career.” Alterna- 
tively, £500 was thought to be the minimum upon which 
a baronet could preserve his title from indignity; for a peer, 
it was £2,000. The typical Lamb patron was clearly in no 
danger of sullying his title. On the contrary, £10,000 per 
annum (provided it was not heavily encumbered with set- 
tlements or mortgages) was generally understood to signify 
a magnificent fortune. It was in this sense that Samuel War- 
ren used this very figure in his popular novel of 1841, Ten 
Thousand A-Year. Similarly, Robert Bence-Jones wrote in 
1882 that “A man who only wanted all the conveniences 
and comforts that London and the country could give, could 
have them for £10,000 a year. To spend more than this, he 


1° John Bateman, The Acre-Ocracy of England, London, 1875; 4th ed. 
published as The Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
1883. Bateman also included a marginal category of landowners who fell 
just beneath his threshold: those whose incomes were over £3000 but whose 
estates were between 2,000 and 3,000 acres, and those whose estates were 
larger than 3,000 acres but whose income was less than £3000. 


20 Girouard, 1979 (as in n. 13), 1. 


21 See R.D. Baxter, The National Income of the United Kingdom, London, 
1868, and Mrs. Isabella Beeton, The Book of Household Management, 
London, 1861. For income levels, also see G. Best, Mid- Victorian Britain, 
New York, 1972, 89-90, and J. Burnett, Useful Toil, Harmondsworth, 1977. 


22 The Census return of 1861 for Lamb's house at 3 Hinde Street lists three 
female servants, which suggests an income in the range of £500 per annum. 
The Rate Books for 1869 (Marylebone Public Library) shew a gross es- 
timated rental for the house of £96, This is at the very top of Baxter's 
“middle class” range (p. 37), for which he gives as a corresponding “middle 
class” income range, £300-1000. 


23], Burke, quoted in W.L. Guttsman, ed., The English Ruling Class, 
London, 1969, 71-72. 


Percentage of Great Landowners 
(Total = 2500 Landowners) 
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40% 












I. 100,000 p.p.a.— 
II. 50,000-100,000 p.p.a. 
III. 20,000-50,000 p.p.a. 
IV. 10,000-20,000 p.p.a. 
V. 6,000-10,000 p.p.a. 
VI. 3,000-6,000 p.p.a. 












B.1. GREAT LANDOWNERS, 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
BATEMAN'S INCOME CLASSES 


Percentage of Patrons 


(Total = 


26 Patrons) 


B.2. LAMB'S “GREAT LANDOWNER” 
PATRONS, GROUPED ACCORDING 
TO BATEMAN'S INCOME CLASSES 





Table 3: Lamb’s Landowning Patrons, Grouped According to Bateman's Income 
Categories and Compared with His Great Landowners 
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must go into horseracing or illegitimate pleasures."* No 
wonder Disraeli could refer to P.D.P. Duncombe, a fellow 
patron of Lamb with a landed income just over £10,000 per 
annum, as “one of our greatest Buck's Squires,” a greater 
man “by a good deal, than many Princes.’ 


Politics and Religion 

No socio-economic profile would be complete without a 
discussion of politics and religion. The first is particularly 
interesting for the dramatic shift that took place in Lamb’s 
circle of patrons. Loudon had been a radical, calling for 
public education, disestablishment, an end to primogeni- 
ture, and an eventual equalization of wealth. His circle re- 
flected these views; even Sir Robert Frankland-Russell was 
described as a “moderate reformer.” But with Lamb's move 
into the world of landed patronage came a shift into To- 
ryism. Henniker, Bateman, Foulis, and Grenville were all 
Tories. So, of course, was Benjamin Disraeli, and a number 
of Lamb's patrons were old friends or allies of Disraeli: 
Duncombe, Kerrison, Rendlesham. Even Sir Robert Frank- 
land-Russell’s son-in-law, Sir William Payne-Galwey, for 
whom Lamb designed a mechanics' institute about 1851, 
was described as a “staunch conservative.” This strongly 
conservative orientation should come as no surprise: the 
Tories were preeminently the party of the landed interest, 
in which Lamb’s patrons maintained a very large stake. 

The question of religion is somewhat more complex. Be- 
cause the Ecclesiological Society so heartily disliked Lamb, 
it has been tempting to identify his architecture with a Low 
Church, Evangelical, or even Dissenting outlook. Certainly 
it is true that both John Derby Allcroft and the Rev. Max- 
well Machluff Ben Oliel were outspoken Evangelicals 
(though the latter turned to High Ritualism shortly after 
his association with Lamb). But when we turn to Lamb's 
landed patrons, we find a significant lack of evidence as to 
doctrinal preference. Here is the only recorded evidence on 
the subject, a description of Sir Robert Frankland-Russell 
in a funeral sermon preached at Thirsk in 1849: 


[He was] deeply and firmly attached to our apostolic 
Church, and ever solicitous for the “maintenance of true 
religion and virtue.” His belief in the doctrines of the 
Gospel was firm and unfeigned, that no other foundation 
for sinful man could be laid than that is laid — Jesus 
Christ. These formed the Stay of his soul, and the ground 
of his hopes. He attributed to grace all that its most zeal- 
ous advocates could claim, and yet he diligently per- 


24 Quoted in Thompson, 1963 (as in n. 12), 26. 
(as in n. 17), 160. 
26 Dod's Parliamentary Companion, London, 1833. 


25 Letters from Benjamin Disraeli . . . 


2 W. Grainge, The Vale of Mowbray: A Historical and Topographical 
Account of Thirsk and Its Neighborhood, London, 1859, 108. 

28 The Rev. W. Lindley, in Five Sermons, Preached March 18, 1&49, on 
the Lamented Death of Sir Robt. Frankland Russell. Bart., Who Expired 
on the 11th of March, 1849, After Only Two Day's Illness, n.p., n.d. [42- 
43). 


formed all the duties contained in God's word.” 


Whatever Sir Robert was, he cannot have been a zealot, 
whether of the Cambridge-Oxford or of the Low persua- 
sion. He sounds rather like a seeker of the middle way, 
perhaps harboring some mildly Evangelical tendencies, yet 
remaining firmly attached to “our apostolic Church.” The 
best way to paraphrase this description might be to say that 
Sir Robert was an adherent of the traditional High Church, 
the High Church of the days before Ecclesiology and Ox- 
ford Romanizing. 

This is a point of view that has tended to get lost in the 
strident polemics of Victorian church architecture, but for 
which Disraeli probably spoke quite eloquently when the 
church at Hughenden Manor was restored a few years after 
Lamb’s death. Though quite unconcerned with the details 
of ritual arrangement, Disraeli showed a fierce interest in 
the retention of the old manorial pew in the chancel.” This 
object represented the time-honored relationship between 
the church and the sovereignty of land and stood therefore 
for the continuity of manorial traditions and the stability 
of the social order. Disraeli’s friends among the landed in- 
terest understood perfectly this connection between reli- 
gion and the social order. In 1861, when the Trelawny Bill 
for Church Rates was discussed in Parliament, the Vicar of 
Prestwood — who lived in a rectory and ministered in a 
church designed by Lamb — congratulated Disraeli for 
“opposing so bold and so successful a resistance to the ma- 
lignant and repeated attacks upon the old institutions of 
the Church and Nation. . . .” Lady Louisa Frankland-Rus- 
sell expressed much the same sentiment.” 

This may not have been Cambridge or Oxford religion, 
but neither was it Low Church or Evangelical religion. Per- 
haps it could best be described as Tory religion, and there 
is ample evidence that Lamb's landed patrons practiced it, 
grounding their religious convictions, like Disraeli, in the 
“old institutions of the Church and Nation.” It could hardly 
have been otherwise. Lady Louisa’s father, after all, was 
the Bishop of St. David's; one brother was the Bishop of 
Rochester (and well known as a “warm and consistent sup- 
porter of the ancient institutions of the kingdom in Church 
and State”);* a second brother was his chaplain and a pre- 
bendary at St. Paul's. Reginald Heber-Percy's father was 
the Bishop of Carlyle, his father-in-law the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, his grandfather the Archbishop of Canterbury. Cap- 
tain Harcourt's father was the Archbishop of York, a man 
whom the Duke of Argyll recalled as “the last . . . of the 


2° Letters from Philip Rose to Montague Corry and Disraeli, 1874-75. 
Hughenden Papers, Hughenden Manor, Bucks.; B/XX/R/76-77; R/1/B/ 
185a-b; R/i/C/17 and 56b. 


30 Letters from the Rev. J. Evetts to Disraeli, 21 June 1861, and from Mrs. 
Astley (Lady Louisa’s daughter) to Disraeli, 31 Mar. [1868]. Hughenden 
Papers (as in n. 29), B/XXI/E/286 and D/III/0/13a. 


31 Ryall, Portraits of Eminent Conservatives, 2nd ser., 1846, no. 2. 


old scheobof Erglish orelates, a tall handsome man of grave 
and dignified manners, who never appeared except in his 
episcopal wig. «nd was a great magnate, rather than a prel- 
ate of “he mese medern school of Anglicanism.” Lady 
Cathcart’s grardfatter was a prebendary at York, under 
Archbishop Harcoerr:; the Rev. Vernon Musgrave was re- 
lated tœ Harcowrt's successor. Miss Maria Gostling’s grand- 
father was the earucf Rochester; Ralph Neville Grenville’s 
father was chaplain to Queen Victoria and Dean of Wind- 
sor, where Lady Chalotte Proby's great-uncle was a canon. 
Lord Digby was the grandson of a dean, the brother-in- 
law of a bishop ang ‘he son-in-law of another bishop; both 
Cameron of Lochei! and Earl Brownlow had close ties to 
the clerical establis&ament at Windsor through their rela- 
tions, the Custs.anc tne Hobarts. It would be hard, in short, 
to finda group of patrons more closely bound to the very 
heart of the Es-ablisament than Lamb's, and even harder 
to believe that they were not as “deeply and firmly attached 
to our apestcliz Church” as Sir Robert Frankland-Russell 
himself 


Kinship: and the Transmission of Patronage 

The clese ties of politics and religion among Lamb's 
landed patrons leac «one to suspect that his circle of pa- 
tronage may have been shaped by such affinities, as, for 
example, that cf Sir 'harles Barry was. Yet there is no evi- 
dence that either factor ever directly motivated any of 
Lamb’s patrons to employ him. What did motivate them, 
and what cemented heir loyalty to him, was a more ele- 
mental force: k. ashi. Kinship provided the motive power 
for a petrenage mas aine that spread Lamb's work far and 
wide across Emg. anc and even into Scotland. That machine 
was centered er Sir obert Frankland-Russell and, after his 
death, «pon kis wiéew. Lamb worked for Lady Louisa; he 
also worked fœ ali four of her sons-in-law (she had no 
sons), He worked fer Lady Louisa’s nephews and nieces, 
for their brothers-in law, and even for their brothers-in- 
laws’ nephews. He avorked for Lady Louisa’s brother-in- 
law's half-brether. And he worked for her son-in-law’s 
nephew. and far his nephew's cousin. In all, as Table C 
shows, Lamb worked for no less than nineteen of Lady 
Louisa’s cirecî relations: though he had other patrons 
(many ef them also mterrelated by blood or marriage), he 
became in: effect the =rankland-Russells’ family architect. 

One exampie wilfelarify the means by which family ties 
generated arcaicectuweal patronage. In 1848, George Neville 
Grenvile hired the aschitect J.C. Buckler to rebuild his So- 
merset home, Buti=gh Court. Grenville already knew 
Buckler's work for m his official capacities as Master of 
Magdalen Co lege (Cambridge) and Dean of Windsor, he 
had aireacy emploved him. As there is no hint of any dis- 
satisfaction with Buckler’s work, one would have ex- 
pected Grenville’s sox, who came into the property in 1855, 


3 George Douglas Sights Duke of Argyll K.G., K.T., (1823-1900) Au- 
tobiography and Memoirs ed. the Dowager Duchess of Argyll, London, 
1906, r 283. 


3 Drawings and <ocumezts relating to the house are preserved in the 
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to have allowed him to complete the project. Yet this is not 
what happened. Ralph Neville Grenville had married one 
of Sir Robert's daughters, and within a year, Lamb had 
supplanted Buckler, first designing a new gate lodge and 
fountain, then enlarging the church, and finally completing 
Buckler’s restoration of the house (Fig. 5). Family loyalty 
— or family pressure — seems the only explanation for the 
shift. 

St. Margaret, Leiston, provides an even more impressive 
demonstration of family-based patronage. Lady Louisa’s 
eldest daughter married the fifth Lord Walsingham in 1842, 
gave birth to an heir, and died. A few years later, Lord 
Walsingham remarried, this time the eldest daughter of the 
second Lord Rendlesham. When, in 1853, his new sister- 
in-law decided to build a large and handsomely appointed 
church at Leiston (Fig. 6), she turned to the Frankland-Rus- 
sells’ architect, Lamb. The family connection may seem dis- 
tant, but Sir Robert Frankland-Russell had by this time died 
without an heir, so that Lord Walsingham’s little boy stood 
a good chance of inheriting his estates. Lady Louisa was 
thus an important member of the Walsingham-Rendlesham 
clan. 

Family ties proved important in funding the Hon. Miss 
Sophia Thellusson’s new church as well. Contributions were 
solicited from the Dowager Lady Rendlesham, Lord and 
Lady Walsingham, the Hon. Rev. Frederick de Grey (Lord 
Walsingham’s brother), and even Lord and Lady Wenlock 
(Ralph Neville Grenville's cousin).#* With one exception, 
all of these would soon become Lamb’s patrons in their own 
right. Architecture was indeed a family pastime. 

But friends and neighbors also contributed to the church 
at Leiston, and this points to one reason why family re- 
lationships were so effective in generating patronage: they 
frequently either underlaid or reinforced other very durable 
ties. Thus it was that Lamb came to rebuild the little ram- 
shackle church of St. Leonard, Thornton-le-Street (Yorks.), 
in 1855. The Earl and Countess Cathcart, Lamb's patrons, 
had numerous ties with the Frankland-Russells. Lady Cath- 
cart’s grandfather had held a prebend at York under Sir 
Robert's old friend, Archbishop Harcourt; her father, Sir 
Samuel Crompton, had been Sir Robert’s county neighbor 
and political protégé. There were also distant family ties 
with the Frankland-Russells, but these were probably less 
significant: distant cousinhoods were to be expected where 
the lines of common interest and obligation were densely 
drawn. 

Perhaps the most striking demonstration of the com- 
plexity of the ties that wove through county society — and 
of their efficacy in generating patronage — can be found 
among a group of Buckinghamshire landowners including 
the Frankland-Russells, Disraeli, Philip (later Sir Philip) 
Rose, the Rev. Sir Henry Foulis, Bt., and P.D.P. Dun- 
combe. These were neighbors, relatives, friends, political 


Somerset County Record Office and the R.I.B.A. Drawings Collection. 


34 For contributors, see the “List of Subscriptions Collected for the Pur- 
pose of Rebuilding Leiston Church,” I.C.B.S. File, Second Series, Lambeth 
Palace Library. 
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C.1. Lady Louisa Frankland-Russell and her 


immediate relations (siblings, husband, children) 


LORD GEORGE MURRAY, 
BP. OF ST. DAVID'S 





DAU. OF SIR REV. EDWARD MURRAY GEORGE MURRAY, 
GEORGE WRIGHT BP. OF ROCHESTER 


(see Table C.2) 


(See Table C.4) 
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5th LORD 
WALSINGHAM 
Watton, Wayland Hall 
Merton Church (Rest.) 
London, Bath Hotel 
Merton Hall (Lodges) 


SIR WILLIAM 


PAYNE-GALLWEY, BT. 
Thirsk Mechanics' Inst. 


(see Table C.4) AUGUSTA LOUISA EMILY ANN 


Table C: Kinship and Patronage: The 


Patrons of Lamb, together with the buildings 


| LD. GEORGE MURRAY, 
| BP. OF ST. DAVID'S 










(see Table C.1) 












MARIA 


GOSTLING 
Englefield Green, 
Church, School, 


Cemetery Gates 


REV. J.W. GOSTLING, DAU. OF SIR==REV. EDWARD = 
VICAR OF EGHAM GEORGE MURRAY | PRANKLAND- 


WRIGHT RUSSELL, BT. 
(See Table C.1) 





SIR ROBERT 
FRANKLAND- 
RUSSELL, BT. 
(See Table C.1) 

















EDWARD COLSTON 


Roundway Park, 
Cottages 


1848 
EMILY CHARLES EDWARD | LOUISA 


GOSTLING RUPERTA 
Whitton Park, Cottages 
Whitton Parsonage 







ROSALIND— 8 CHARLES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


EMMA ATHOLL COLSTON 


C.2. The Rev. Edward Murray (Lady Louisa’s brother) and 
his relations (Murray, Gostling, Colston) 
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3RD DUKE 9TH LORD 
OF ATHGLL CATHCART 


(see Table C.3) 





1774 





4TH DUKE DF ATHOLL 





JANE 











SIR THOMAS 
FRANKLAND, BT. 



















(see Table C.5) 

















3RD EARL OF — 1812 ___ CAROLINE 
ILCHESTER TTT LENORA 














LADY LOU SA 
FRANEKLANE 
ROUSSELE 
Thirkleby Chusdh 
Blubberhouses Crerch | 
Alne Church (Eeat.) 
Aldwark Chur 
Thirsk. Palice Seaton 
Blubberlouses fall 
Thirsk, “Cottames 
Bagby Chur- 


SIR ROBERT 
FRANKLAND- 
RUSSELL, BT. 

Chequers Court (Rest. & Adds.) 
Ellesborough School 

Blubberhouses Lodge 
Thirkleby Park (Misc. Work) 
Little Kimble Church (Rest.) 

Thirsk Cottages 





(see Table C.5) 





(see Table C.4) 












ROSALIND—394__J COL. ASTLEY JULIA ROBERTA RALPH NEVILLE 
ALICIA: Aldwark Manor GRENVILLE 
Butleigh Court 

(Adds. & Alts., Lodge, Fountain) 


Butleigh Church (N. Aisle) 








Frankland-F.ussells and Their Relations 


they commissizmed, are distinguished by boxes 





3rd DUKE 9th LORD 
OF ATHOLL CATHCART 


4 
LD. GEGRGE MURRAY, 4th DUKE u 


BE. OF ST. DAVID’S OF ATHOLL 








JANE 









ist EARL HON. & REV. A.H. 
CATHCART CATHCART, PREBENDARY 


OF YORK 
(See Table €.1) | 








SIR SAMUEL _1829 








LADY LOUISA == SIR ROBERT == ISABELLA SOPHIA 
FRANKLAND- FRANKLAND- CROMPTON BF. 

EUSSELL, BT. RUSSELL, BT 2nd EARL 

«Lee Table C.1) (See Table C.1) CATHCART 






1850 





3rd EARL ELIZABETH MARY 


CATHCART 
Thornton-Le-Street, Church 


(Rebuilt) 







C.3. The Four Duze of Atholl (Lady Louisa's uncle) and 
his relatiens (Cathcart and Crompton) 
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LD. GEORGE MURRAY 
BP. OF ST. DAVID'S 











2nd LORD l 
RENDLESHAM (see Table C.1) 







LADY LOUISA SIR ROBERT 
























FRANKLAND- FRANKLAND- 
REV. FRED. DE GREY 3rd EARL OF NEVILLE 
Copdock Rectory RUSSELL. BT. RUSSELL, BT. DARTMOUTH | GRENVILLE 
(See Table C.1) (See Table C.1) 



















| 
JULIA 















5th LORD RALPH NEVILLE 
SOPHIA WALSINGHAM LOUISA ROBERTA GRENVILLE 
Watton, Wayland Hall Butleigh Court 


THELLUSSON 


Leiston Church 








Merton Church (Rest.) 
London, Bath Hotel 
Merton Hall (Lodges) 


(Adds. & Alts., Lodge, Fountain) 
Butleigh Church (N. Aisle) 





(see Table C.1) 





C.4, Lord Walsingham and Ralph Neville Grenville (sons-in-law of Lady Louisa) 
and their relations (DeGrey, Thellusson, Wenlock, Proby, Breadalbane) 


Table C: Kinship and Patronage: The 


Patrons of Lamb, together with the buildings 





V. REV. WM. DIGBY, Ist EARL OF 
DEAN OF DURHAM ILCHESTER 


1794 |g EARL OF = LUCY Hon. STEPHEN 


ILCHESTER DIGBY 


ADM. SIR HENRY MARIA 
DIGBY 











4th EARL OF 
ILCHESTER 
Melbury (Adds. & Alts.) 
Milton Clevedon Church (Rest.) 
Somerton Church (Rest.) 






ILCHESTER 







9th LORD DIGBY THERESA ANNA MARIA CAROLINE 
Minteme s MARGARET 
(Rebuilt 


SIR E.C. KERRISON, BT. 
Eye Town Hall 
Braiseworth Church 
Brome Church (Rebuilt) 
Breckles Church (Rest.) 
Breckles Shooting Lodge 
Scole Rectory 





C.5. Caroline Leonora Murray (Lady Louisa’s sister) and 
her relations (Ilchester, Digby, Kerrison, Henniker, Bateman) 
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RT. HON. GEORGE 









GRENVILLE 
i 
i 178C 
2nd LORD="= CATHERINE 2nd EARL TEMPLE, 
ORD 1st MARQUESS OF 
BRAYBROOK | BUCKINGHAM 
N 1817 


== 1st LORD WENLOCK 


Ist DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 4th EARL, 1st MARQUESS 
I AND CHANDOS OF BREADALBANE 








1819 
2nc LOED WENLOCK |CHARLES PROBY, 1st BARON 2nd DUKE OF=—MARY 
Escrick, Steward's House VICAR OF PROBY BUCKINGHAM 
TWICKENHAM AND CHANDOS 





2nd MARQUESS OF 
BREADALBANE 
Loch Tulla, Shooting Lodge 









J. PROBY ŽŽ ELIZABETH 
le eae iii EARL CARYSFORT 
REV. SEYMOUR =S? AGNES- PROBY 
NEVILLE GREN VALLE. 









LADY CHARLOTTE 
PROBY 
Knotley House 
Penshurst, Railway Inn 





Frankland-Russells and Their Relations 


they commissiored, are distinguished by boxes 





LD. GEORGE MURRAY, 
EP. OF ST. DAVID'S 





; 1st LORD 
| (see Tabie C.1) HENNIKER 
LADY LOUISA SIR ROBERT 
FRANKLAND-RUSSELL, BT. FRANKLAND-RUSSELL, BT. 
(see Tike CA (see Table C.1) 
3rd LORD 
(see Table C.1} HENNIKER 












3 1836 1826 
AGNES=== 2nd LORD BATEMAN |ANNA 4th LORD ELIZABETH==REV. SIR AUGUSTUS 
BURRELL È Eelmarsh, Rectory HENNIKER BRYDGES HENNIKER 
Shebdon Hall (Lodges) Thornham Hall 










‘Snobée, School & Almshouses 


[Thornham Parva Church (Rest.)] 
Sadbdon Church (Font) 


{Thornham Magna Church (Rest.)] 






SIR BRYDGES 
HENNIKER, BT. 


Newton Hall, Dunmow 
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allies, and fellow members of the local architectural society 
(to which Lamb — strongly supported by Sir Robert Frank- 
land-Russell — had been proposed as an honorary member 
in 1849). They supported one another's charities and served 
as trustees of each others’ estates. Not surprisingly, they 
also patronized each others’ architect. Indeed, for a land- 
owner like Duncombe (who had Lamb enlarge Brickhill 
Manor about 1854), the choice of an architect may have 
been less an expression of taste than a function of social 
position, of his membership within the group. 

The really significant fact about this group, however, is 
how far its influence on Lamb’s work extended beyond its 
immediate spatial boundaries. It was Foulis, for example 
— at Lady Louisa’s prompting — who gave Lamb his first 
important London commission. This was for a chapel at 
the Brompton Hospital for Consumption, of which, typi- 
cally, Philip Rose was president and Disraeli a strong sup- 
porter. Even farther from Buckinghamshire were the two 


5 E.B. Lamb and others, Butleigh 
Court and Church, Som., 1856ff. 
Lamb designed the wing at the left 
(now demolished), as well as the 
aisle of the church (old photo cour- 
tesy Brian Forsey) 






6 E.B. Lamb, St. Margaret, Leiston, 
Suff., 1853-54 (from the Builder, 
xu, No. 604, 1854) 


stained-glass windows that Lamb designed in 1855 for the 
parish church of Preston, Lancs. These were memorials to 
two notable Prestonians, Edward and John Gorst, and the 
patrons were their families. At first, the commission seems 
mystifying: Lamb had never worked in Preston and had 
no signiticant local connections.* But some years earlier, 
Edward’: son had changed his name, and now, under the 
name of Edward Chaddock Lowndes, he was the proprietor 
of a mocest estate in Buckinghamshire, quite close to Dis- 
raeli’s Hughenden Manor. In 1853, this same Lowndes had 
donated a stained-glass window designed by Lamb to the 
chapel of the Brompton Consumption Hospital — a sure 
indication that he was (or wished to be) on visiting terms 


35 Ralph Ward Jackson's father-in-law was Charles Swainson of Preston; 
Swainson contributed £200 toward the building of Christ Church, West 
Hartlepool. but is not known to have had any connection with the 
windows. 


with his neighbors anc fellow benefactors, Foulis, Disraeli, 
and Rose. 

But even moe char the influence of friends and neigh- 
bors, the geograrky o landownership was responsible for 
spreading Lamb's work. The Frankland-Russells owned 
land in Yorkshise as well as Buckinghamshire, so it was 
reasonable for tem :c employ Lamb in both counties. 
Wherever they emeploved him, they could also exert their 
influence om his behaF. But Buckinghamshire connections 
could reach yet £.the:. When Donald Cameron of Lochiel, 
the twenty-third hief of Clan Cameron, married the sister 
of the sixth Ear of Euckinghamshire, he came into pos- 
session of Hamgcien House, in Buckinghamshire. There his 
son lived, patrorizing the Buckinghamshire Architectural 
and Archaeolce al Society, making the acquaintance of 
Disraeli (who caled him “my nearest neighbor’), and gen- 
erally, one assures, making himself at home in county so- 
ciety. Upon suceseding his father in 1858, the young Locheil 
(as he was knowm deeided to embellish his ancestral High- 
land seat with « chapel. Yet he did not hire a Highland 
architect to desigr it. Like Lowndes, and like so many oth- 
ers, he hired the erchtect of his Buckinghamshire friends, 
Lamb. 

The Lochiel.ecmrrission (which regrettably came to 
naught) underlizss a ventral fact about Lamb’s work, and 
about gentry pa?- nage in general. Because the gentry’s ar- 
chitecture was ~cotee in its landholdings, its patronage 
tended to reflect -1e geography of those landholdings. This 
was not the geoszsaphy of school atlases or railway maps, 
according to wł ca Hampden House and Lochiel look very 
distant indeed, ba: a soecial geography of patronage, which 
measured dister access the family tree. Wherever that 
distance was smell (as between Hampden House and Loch- 
iel), that over #2 groand was virtually immaterial, and 
patronage could spar as easily between Cameron estates in 
England and Scet anc — or between Frankland-Russell es- 
tates in Bucking-amsaire and Yorkshire — as it could leap 
a field boundary It could also spread from Frankland- 
Russell estates t hose of relatives: Kerrison and Henniker 
in East Anglia. Bateraan in Herfordshire and Northamp- 
tonshire, Grenwilk, Cagby, and Ilchester in the West Coun- 
try; Colson in “valtskire; Gostling in Middlesex. It could 
leap from Grermw dle iv Somerset to Proby in Kent, from 
one Henniker in ast Anglia to another in Essex. The coun- 
tryside was cris4rossed by the branchings of family trees, 
and these family ‘ree» aid a distinctive and powerful pat- 
tern over the tzoography of Lamb's work. 

One last exareple will suggest the impact of family and 
estate structure on Lamb's career. In 1861, Lord Wal- 
singham needeé an architect to enlarge the Bath Hotel, a 
substantial mic le-cless hostelry in Piccadilly, in antici- 
pation of demane caased by the International Exposition 
in 1862. The hctel, now replaced by the more famous Ritz, 





36 Building News, wa, 1861 388, ard vini, 1862, 68-69; Companion to the 
British Almanac, andom, 1862, 278. 


37 For the followine #scussien I have relied heavily on Guttsman (as in 
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was part of a valuable parcel of land belonging to Lord 
Walsingham that extended around the corner to his own 
mansion in Arlington Street. The new development would 
include a private stable for his horses, but it was primarily 
a commercial speculation, and Lord Walsingham might 
reasonably have hired a specialist in hotel design, or at any 
rate an architect with plenty of London experience. Yet he 
hired Lamb, the architect of his estates in Norfolk and of 
those of his country relatives. For Lord Walsingham, a plot 
of land in Piccadilly was just another part of his estates, a 
property speculation in London just another occasion for 
clan patronage. 

The Bath Hotel can be seen from another perspective. 
From his house just off Manchester Square, Lamb could 
have walked to the site in a matter of minutes. It was, after 
all, in the very heart of professional Londen. Yet the com- 
mission for it came to him not through professional con- 
tacts made there, not through any part of the apparatus of 
metropolitan professionalism, but through connections 
made and nurtured in the rural reaches of Norfolk and 
Yorkshire. This was wholly typical of Lamb's practice. Af- 
ter Loudon’s death in 1843, professional connections made 
in London ceased almost entirely to generate patronage for 
Lamb. So did the architectural journals, the exhibitions, 
and the competitions that proliferated in mid-Victorian 
London. Lamb’s useful contacts were made in the country, 
his work propagated by a mechanism totally independent 
of the metropolis and metropolitan taste: the dynastic and 
socia! alliances of the vieux riches. 


The Social Context of Landed Patronage 

So dependent was Lamb on the patronage of the landed 
classes that he may be said, in a manner of speaking, to 
have been created by them. But before one can understand 
how patronage shaped his work, the architect-patron re- 
lationship must be examined from the patron's point of 
view: what did Lamb’s patrons, as a class, expect from him, 
and from the design and production of buildings? One 
strategy would be to set the act of architectural patronage 
against the background of the hereditary landowners’ class- 
consciousness — that is, against the landowners’ perception 
of the rights and duties that accrued to them as a class.” 

When Augusta Frankland-Russell entered Merton Hall 
as Lord Walsingham’s fiancée, she wrote to her mother de- 
scribing her reception: 


We thought the last 3 miles here wld. never end, for at 
that distance from the house, we were met by a whole 
cavalcade of tenants who headed by the Clergyman 
begged permission to escort us to the house. There were 
about 50 or 60 on horseback & a great many on foot. 
In several places the road was lined with women and 
children who waved white handkerchie?s &tc while the 


n. 23); Mingay, 1976; Moore, 1976, Roberts, 1979, Spring, 1963; Thomp- 
son, 1963 and 1965 (all as in n. 12) and R.J]. White, ed , The Conservative 
Tradition. New York, 1957. 
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men cheered now & then. They all followed us to within 
a short distance of the house, where they ranged them- 
selves on each side the road & set up a loud cheer while 
we passed under a sort of triumphal arch, surmounted 
by pinnacles of white Lilies, & really very prettily con- 
cocted — the other side of this were a number of people 
& the School children in their clean frocks, all in a file 
one of them presented me with a beautiful bouquet for 
a finale, & all the rest left us, which we were not sorry 
for, but were obliged to be civil to them after such a 
flattering reception. A band of music was also part of 
the affair.* 


Lady Walsingham's tone achieved just the right blend of 
graciousness and ennui for one habituated to this sort of 
demonstration and to the deference it signified. Stemming 
from the Renaissance tradition of triumphal entries for rul- 
ers, the ceremony symbolized the tenantry's acquiescence 
in the lord's authority over them. For though in the House 
of Lords Lord Walsingham might be merely a peer, on his 
estate he was truly a lord or, as Carlyle put it, “viceking 
of the people on it.” 

The lord’s authority was at once direct and indirect — 
direct in that he owned the land that his tenants worked 
and often the cottages that they inhabited, indirect in that 
he controlled the political apparatus from Parliament on 
down. Men like Sir Robert Frankland-Russell, whose 
ancestors had sat for the borough of Thirsk for a total of 
a hundred and seventy years, regarded this political power 
as an inherited prerogative, virtually a part of their estates. 
Nor did the Reform Act of 1832 entirely change this per- 
ception. When Sir Robert resigned his seat in 1834, he was 
succeeded by his friend ard ally, Sir Samuel Crompton, 
Bt.; later, Frankland-Russell’s son-in-law, Sir William 
Payne-Gallwey, Bt., sat for the borough. Even more strik- 
ing was the case of another “Lamb borough,” Eye (Suff.). 
When that borough was threatened with suppression, one 
of its M.P.s, Sir Edward Kerrison, Bt., came forward with 
a wily proposal to salvage it by adding ten parishes to its 
parliamentary limits; and though it was reduced to a single 
seat — his — it survived, and Sir Edward continued to sit 
for it until 1853, when he was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Edward Clarence Kerrison, who held it for many more 
years. 

Beyond Parliament, the landed classes also controlled the 
Church. Bishops and archbishops, deans and canons, were 
generally aristocrats, and though the less exalted had a bet- 
ter chance in the lower ranks of the Church, the process 
of appointment was firmly controlled by the aristocracy. 
It was estimated in 1831 that the right of appointment to 
7,268 of the 11,342 clerical livings in England and Wales 
was in the hands of the laity, mostly of the aristocracy.” 


38 Letter from Augusta Frankland-Russell to Lady Louisa Frankland- 
Russell, 16 Aug. [1841-427]: Norfolk County Record Office. Walsingham 
Papers xLv/14/54. 


3 Extraordinary Black Book, quoted in Thompson, 1963 (as in n. 12), 71. 


4 Crockford's Clerical Directory, London, various years. 


The right of lay improprietorship, as it was called, could 
be sold independently or passed on with an estate, and it 
was generally regarded as one of the prerogatives of the 
landed state. Lamb’s patrons were no exception: Sir Robert 
Frankland-Russell controlled two livings, Sir E.C. Kerrison 
nine, and Lord Ilchester nineteen.” 

The dose identification of heritable power with land, and 
its concentration in the person of the hereditary landowner, 
was viewed by radicals as oppressive. But others, calling 
it noblesse oblige, defended it as the bulwark of England's 
politica: liberty. “Has not the possession of a landed estate,” 
asked Coleridge, “been proved by experience to generate 
dispositions equally favourable to loyalty and established 
freedom?” Palmerston declared that “a constitutional 
monarchy required the existence of a landed aristocracy.” 
Such men saw the vesting of power in the hereditary own- 
ers of land as a safeguard at once against democracy and 
despotism, an attitude perfectly conveyed by Sir Robert 
Frankland-Russell’s family motto, “Libera terra; liberque 
animus,” which can be translated as “Free [or Frank-] land 
and a free spirit.” For Lamb's aristocratic patrons, then, the 
ownership of land brought with it a habit of power whose 
exercise was seen not only as a hereditary right, but also 
as a constitutional duty. 

The hereditary possession of land brought other obli- 
gations, too, in particular to the tenants, servants, labor- 
ers, and poor of the estate. These fell under the general 
rubric of paternalism and constituted one of the most vis- 
ible facets of the Victorian aristocratic image. They in- 
cluded the fair assessment of rents, adequate compensation 
for the ravages of hunting, active aid in agricultural im- 
provement, judicial mercy, the provision of fuel and cloth- 
ing for the poor, and, of course, the building of cottages, 
schools, almshouses, churches, and village halls (Figs. 7- 
8). The performance of these obligations varied widely, but 
FEM.L. Thompson estimated the average costs of pater- 
nalism at somewhere between four percent and seven per- 
cent of a large landowner’s gross income.** Whatever they 
amounted to, such acts of paternal benevolence were placed 
alongside the landlord's exercise of public responsibility and 
accounted his repayment to society for the privileges it ac- 
corded him. They were the coin that flowed down from 
the nobleman in exchange for the deference and obedience 
that flowed up from his subjects. 

We can learn more about the nature and objectives of 
aristocratic paternalism from a slender volume of designs 
published by Lady Kerrison in 1864 called Plans and Es- 
timates for Labourers’ Cottages.“ The cottages, amateur- 
ishly drawn in the simplest Tudor style, were designed by 
Lady Kerrison herself. “The following rough Sketches,” she 
explained, ‘“. . . are designed to combine substantial com- 
fort to the tenant at a moderate expense to the landlord” 


4 Guttsman (as in n. 23), 178. 

42 Thompson, 1963 (as in n. 12), 91. 
43 Ibid., 210. 

# London, Hatchard and Co. 


— an expense Ehat she estimated at about £100 per unit. 
She hoped “tha: a zost so moderate may both enable and 
induce a greater raambez of landed proprietors to effect that 
most desirable, asc, in many cases, much-needed object — 
improved accorsmodation for the labourers on the estate.” 
Lady Caroline 
thereby complese ating the recommended accommodation 
for productive laborers with a gesture towards the non- 
productive but deserving poor. 

Further light oa he <errisons’ paternalism is shed by an 
account of the ceremony with which E.B. Lamb's new Town 
Hall at Eve (Fig. 21) was opened on 15 March 1858.5 At 
the ceremony, a sreup 3f 465 subscribers presented Sir E.C. 
Kerrison with è  4Hength portrait by George Richmond 
and three urns, warth a total of 650 guineas. The portrait, 
unveiled “amidst: ae vociferous cheering of the assembly,” 
was to be hung ia -he aew corn exchange, “to the erection 
of which” Sir EE. Kecrison had “so largely contributed.” 
Sir Edward's berevolence was also celebrated in a speech 
by the local vita whkich recounted not only his contri- 
butions to the Tewn Fall, but also his establishment of a 
reformatory sche», hi: building of cottages, and his “noble 
exertions in support o: agriculture.” 

After the vica’’s speech, Sir Edward addressed the au- 
dience. He told em ne had no need to study tracts on 
landlord-tenant relations, for he knew every one of his ten- 
ants personally «od had their confidence. That, he said, 
was the only way to carry on landlord-tenant relations. He 
also held annual tenants’ meetings, so that when it came 
time to assess their rerts, his tenants trusted him. He had 
been soliciteus mather ways, too. Believing that a landlord 
must “attempt « saise the moral standard of the people,” 
and finding that & wes impossible to inculcate domestic 
virtues in uncosarcrtakle houses, he had built and repaired 
numerous cottag=s. Be aeving also that “one of the first mat- 
ters of social progress” was “the education of the people,” 
he had built a ætormatory school at Thorndon. Oddly 
enough, ke did nwtmer tion that he had also recently rebuilt 
a church (he wouid scon contribute to the restoration of 
two others, all cer: ied out by Lamb) — but perhaps he was 
afraid of stirrine up religious controversy. 

Kerrison's attiarde te his own benefactions is significant. 
He took no perscral credit for them. On the contrary, he 
invoked his fathers name for “all that is honourable and 
good” in himsel: end even acknowledged that it had not 
been his own cecacitees but rather “the intelligence and 
forethought of o hers” that had established his position. At 
the same time, Re assured his audience that it was precisely 
his awareness o: rereditary advantage that bolstered his 
campaign to “forward the social progress of the neighbor- 
hood” in whick a lived.* Kerrison thus hoped to awaken 
his listeners’ herecitar~ loyalty to his recently deceased fa- 
ther, while remiacing them that they had no rights in the 
matter except to receive gifts gratefully. Social progress for 
the Kerrisons : pregress handed down from above. 

Because paterned charity was handed down from above, 
it naturaily refezted tne landowner's perception of where 
the public good “zy; and because its performance was so 
closely identifiec with his estate, it tended to be linked with 
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7 E.B. Lamb, Almshouses, Shobdon, Herefs., ca. 1850-55 
(photo: author) 





8 E.B. Lamb, Terrace of Cottages, Roundway, Wilts., before 
1862 (photo: author) 


an estate management policy whose ultimate beneficiary 
was the landlord himself. All of Kerrisons benefactions 
were in some degree self-interested. His support of agri- 
culture increased the productivity of his estates; his close 
personal relationship with his tenants allowed him to con- 
trol the valuation of his land; the town hall bought political 
influence; the reformatory school presumably addressed 
some problem of social order (as arguably did the churches); 
the cottages, in the Rev. Sidney Godolphin Osborne’s 
phrase, were part of his “property labour ‘plant. 
Economic issues were never far away from paternalistic 
charity. After all, even Lady Kerrison felt obliged to dem- 
onstrate to her readers how her model cottages could pro- 
duce a fair income — and very likely a similar concern for 
charity coupled with a desire for a reasonable return lay 
behind the erection of the neat groups of estate cottages by 


45 Reminiscence of a Memorable Day for All It Concerns, Ipswich, 1876. 
3 Ibid., 17. 


47 Letter of 1870, repr. in Guttsman (as in n. 23}, 106-07. 
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Lamb at Wingerworth (Derbys.) or Roundway (Wilts.; Fig. 
8). This is not to say that paternal charity was necessarily 
cynical, but simply that, whether it took the form of direct 
payments or of architectural benefactions, it was inevitably 
tied to the geography and economics of the estate. 

That meant, in turn, that the continuance of charity was 
always subject to the other policy concerns of the estate. 
The Rev. Sidney Godolphin Osborne said that he had heard 
many estate agents confess 


that the demand made upon them to meet “charges” 
which must be paid; the private expenditure of the own- 
ers, and the necessary repairs, left little if any margin for 
the expense of keeping up the property labour “plant”; 
that the increased luxury in which owners live, the crav- 
ing they had to enlarge their landed estate, does for ever 
act to preclude expenditure in cottages, and make it sound 
policy to decrease cottages, to save rates, and avoid re- 
pairs... .* 


These countervailing factors could be stigmatized as 
greed, but apologists saw them differently. Within the hi- 
erarchical structure of Victorian society, an aristocrat’s sta- 
tion demanded a certain level of expenditure: he had to live 
up to his rank. He would be expected to live in a fine house 
(or several fine houses) set in a fine park, to surround him- 
self with fine objects and with many servants. He would 
be expected to offer lavish hospitality and to stage great 
public celebrations to mark the birth or marriage of an heir. 
These demands could amount to a heavy drain upon a 
landlord's resources. Even heavier might be the obligation 
to provide for an extended clan — not only his young chil- 
dren but also spinster daughters, dowager ladies, unmar- 
ried or widowed sisters. Thus Lamb designed country 
houses for Earl Carysfort’s spinster daughter at Knotley 
(Kent) and for Lady Louisa’s son-in-law at Aldwark (Yorks.; 
Fig. 9), as well as a very large vicarage for Lord Walsing- 
ham's brother at Copdock (Suffolk; Fig. 10). The “charges” 
to which Osborne alluded might indeed compel him to pro- 
vide for any number of living dependents, and they could 
amount to a crushing financial burden. 

Most of all, however, the landlord had to provide for 
his heir, and if he were farsighted, for his heir’s heir. After 
all, as Sir E.C. Kerrison acknowledged, the landowner 
owed his position not to his own efforts but to those of his 
ancestors, and his own descendants would owe theirs to 
his. He was the chief of a clan that extended through space 
and time: as Burke had said, he belonged to a “partnership 
not only between those who are living, but between those 
who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to 
be born.” So, on the one hand, conscientious landowners 
aimed to transmit an increased inheritance to their off- 
spring, while, on the other, they set aside a portion cf their 
income to the reinforcement of clan piety through me- 


4 Ibid. 
4° Thompson, 1963 (as in n. 12), 6. 
50 Builder, xxvii, 1869, 720. 


morials and mausolea, such as the small but imposing fam- 
ily chapel Lamb designed for Sir Alexander Johnston at 
Carnsalloch in 1847. 

If a landowner had to meet numerous charges, and if his 
estate was entailed to his heir, and ifhe was somewhat short 
of cash, his impulse to build cottages, schools, or churches 
might be severely curtailed. From a strictly architectural 
point of view, this might not be an unmitigated misfortune, 
for, as we have seen, the observance of family obligations, 
equally with the exercise of class prerogatives, could create 
their own architectural demands. Indeed, the landowner's 
exercise of his hereditary rights and obligations created a 
complex pattern of architectural demands, which, imposed 
through a patronage structure like Lamb’s, could effec- 
tively shape an architect's career. 


A Selection of Building Types 

How these two phenomena — the architectural demands 
of hereditary landownership and the mechanism of clan 
patronage — interacted to bring forth architecture can best 
be seen in a series of characteristic examples drawn from 
Lamb’s work: country houses and churches, provincial 
town halls, corn markets, and other civic buildings. 

In its obituary, the Builder cited country houses as one 
of the two main branches of Lamb’s practice. This is hardly 
surprising. It is symptomatic of Lamb's increasingly close 
identification with landowners that country house projects 
should have come to occupy an ever larger share of his 
work: between 1844 and 1855, he carried out about six; 
between 1855 and 1866, no fewer than twenty-two. 

In some ways, these country house projects followed a 
disappointing pattern. For the most part, his patrons al- 
ready had country houses, and they were not so rich that 
they could easily afford to replace them. So, as the Builder 
said, Lamb was “extensively employed in remodelling and 
adding to country mansions” — refacing them (Brickhill 
Manor, Thornham Hall), enlarging them (Butleigh Court, 
Fig. 5; Nun Appleton), upgrading. their service quarters 
(Minterne), and constructing outbuildings (Chequers 
Court, Merton Hall, Hensol). More substantial commis- 
sions might include hunting or shooting lodges (Loch Tulla, 
Breckles) and houses for estate agents (Allenheads, Blub- 
berhouses). But only three times did Lamb have the op- 
portunity to design an entirely new country house, and 
none of these was a true “seat,” in the sense of a land- 
owner's principal residence: two (Knotley House, Aldwark 
Manor; Fig. 9) were built for dependent relatives of land- 
owners, the third (Parkfield Place) for Lamb himself. The 
staple of his country house practice continued to be the 
more modest sort of projects that arose out of sensible es- 
tate management seasoned, occasionally, with a dash of 
self-indulgence — the quotidien architecture of the landed 
estate. 

A more rewarding field of work was the country church. 
Between 1845 and 1865, Lamb built at least eleven of them 
and enlarged, restored, or altered a further fifteen or so, 
all for landed patrons. An examination of the remarkable 
group of churches built by Lady Louisa Frankland-Russell 
will provide a valuable insight into the aims and procedures 








10 E.B. Lamb, Factory, Copdock, Suff., 1858 (phote: author) 


of aristocratic “mureh-building in the nineteenth century. 

The Frank end-Russells' church-building kad begun 
modestly enongn with the enlargement or restoration of old 
churches in Yo~«shire (Sowerby, 1839-42, Fig. 23; Thirsk, 
1844), and Buckingharashire (Little Kimble, 1847-48). Later, 
Lady Louisa restored at least one further churen in Buck- 
inghamshire,# out with Sir Robert's death, she turned her 
attention to be building of new churches in Yorkshire. 
There were four im all: first, the magnificent church at 
Thirkleby (1346; figs. 11-12), then smaller caurches at 
Blubberhcusessca. 1849; Figs. 13-14), Aldwark (1851; Figs. 
15-17), and Bazby 1860; Fig. 18). 


51 Sts. Peter and ax, Elessorough. The church was repaired or restored 
in 1882 or 1854 serhars under Lady Louisa’s patronage. She and her 
daughter, Mrs. ascey, Hired Frederick Preedy to restore it again in 1866- 
67. 


8? For the Soviet", see the Minute Books preserved at the Buckinghamshire 
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9 E.B. Lamb, Aldwark Manor, N. 
Yorks., 1862-64 (photo taken for the 
architect, showing the house just 
before completion: NMR) 


No doubt piety had its place among the motivations for 
Lady Louisa’s church-building, and charitable benevolence 
as well. But both were sharpened and directed by a vivid 
awareness of land and family, and of Lacy Louisa’s rela- 
tionship to them — in short, by a coherent policy of estate 
management, That policy originated in Buckinghamshire 
before Sir Robert’s death. When Sir Robert inherited the 
estate of Chequers Court from his distamt relations, the 
Russells, in 1836, he was a stranger to Buckinghamshire. 
He had to establish his presence there through some visible 
activity, and Lamb was soon at work restoring the Eliza- 
bethan house (Fig. 4) and building new cottages, lodges, 
and a school. Gradually, Sir Robert's interest began to ex- 
tend farther from the house itself and — in harmony with 
the changing climate of the 1840s —- to become more ec- 
clesiastical. In 1847, he hired Lamb to restore the church 
at Little Kimble, and the next year, as a founding vice- 
president of the Buckinghamshire Architectural and Ar- 
chaeological Society, he sponsored an unsuccessfu! scheme 
to have him restore the ruined church of St. Peter, Quar- 
rendon.” A decade or so after his arrival at Chequers, Sir 
Robert had amply demonstrated his commitment to the 
neighborhood. 

During these years, however, the ancestral estates in 
Yorkshire had been relatively neglected, and when Sir Rob- 
ert died in 1849, his widow may have thought it expedient 
to strengthen her presence there. Accordingly, while she 
built almost nothing further in Buckinghamshire, she set in 
motion an extensive program of architectural improvement 
in Yorkshire. By 1867, she had built a new school at Thirk- 
leby, a farmhouse for her bailiff at Blubberhouses (ca. 1856), 
a manor house for her son-in-law at Aldwark (together with 


Archaeological Society, Aylesbury. For the Quarreadon project, there is 
also a lithograph, drawn by Lamb (Bucks. County Museum, Aylesbury), 
and a fund-raising leaflet bound into Topographical and Biographical Ex- 
tracts from the Gentleman's Magazine (Bucks. Archaeological Society 
Library). 
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11 E.B. Lamb, 
pulpit of All 
Saints, Thirkleby, 
N. Yorks., 1849- 
51 (photo: 
author) 





12 E.B. Lamb, All Saints, Thirkleby, N. Yorks., 1849-51: the 
family chapel balances the tower (photo: author) 





13 E.B. Lamb, St. Andrew, Blubberhouses, N. Yorks., ca. 
1849-52 (photo: author) 


14 E.B. Lamb, detail of St. Andrew, Blubberhouses, N. Yerks., 
ca. 1849-52 (photo: author) 


some cottages, 1862-64; Fig. 9), and a police station, cot- 
tages, and a school in the ancestral market town and par- 
liamentary borough of Thirsk. And, of course, she had fur- 
nished each of her four Yorkshire estates with a new church. 
It was as if Lady Louisa wished to assert that she would 
not forget her husband's obligations to his ancestral 
domains. 

Four estates, four churches: the correlation of church- 
building with landownership is striking. This is not to say 
that the Frankland-Russells’ architectural patronage ended 
at the gates of their estates. On the contrary, they built 
other kinds of buildings in neighboring towns and villages. 
And, as has been seen, they restored a number of churches. 
The distinction is worth emphasizing, because it cannot be 








15 E.B. Lamb. St Stephen, Aldwark, N. Yorks., 1851-53 (photo: 


author) 





17 E.B, Lamb, isterior ef St. Stephen, Aldwark, N. Yorks., 
1851-53 (phote: author 


explained by -eference to the condition or a-chitectural 
quality of the «murehes in question. The old church at Sow- 
erby, restored :n 1848 (Fig. 23), was both dilapidated and 
undistinguished: that at Quarrendon, the subject of an un- 
successful cam aign è few years later, was a complete ruin. 
Had the prog am called simply for decent worship space, 
or for conspictous eharity. both might reasonably have 
been repiacec by new churches. Yet a keen awareness of 
their sccm pestion «pparently led the Franklend-Russells 
z ble sciution, one subtly expressive of their 
relationship te and and power: churches outside the gates 
were restored ns:de the zates, built anew. 

Given the serisior to build a new church, questions of 
size, budget, and a chitectural character hac still to be 
solved. Arc : was nere that Lady Louisa's awareness of 
landed prope - became most pointed. Pure charity would 
have countec the irnabitants of each estate and propor- 
tioned its church accordingly. At this date, Thirkleby, Ald- 
wark, and Bazby were farming villages with virtually equal 
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16 E.B. Lamb, steeple of St. Stephen. Aldwark, N. 


Yorks., 1851-53 (photo: author) 





18 E.B. Lamb, St. Mary, Bagby, N. Yorks., 


author) 











1860-62 (photo: 
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populations of about three hundred; Blubberhouses, set on 
the edge of the windswept moors, was a smaller and per- 
haps poorer settlement, with a population just over eighty.” 
One would thus expect four churches of roughly equivalent 
character, three small and one very small. Yet as we know, 
that is not at all what Lady Louisa produced. On the con- 
trary, a sharp gradient in size and splendor separated the 
magnificence of Thirkleby from the primitive austerity of 
Blubberhouses. The arrangement seems pointedly hierar- 
chical, and undoubtedly was. 

The preeminence of All Saints, Thirkleby, is easy to ex- 
plain. Begun immediately after Sir Robert's death, it was 
Lady Louisa’s memorial to her husband, and to the Frank- 
land family. The Franklands had run their course on earth; 
now a stone vaulted chapel opening off the chancel of All 
Saints had become their eternal resting place, their per- 
petual seat. Clearly a certain grandeur was appropriate. 
But the church had not only to house the Frankland re- 
mains, it also had to house Lady Louisa’s living person, 
and, more than that, her aura, for Thirkleby Park was her 
earthly seat, the center of her power and prestige. The 
church had to provide an appropriate setting for her; in 
this sense, it was really an extension of the house. This was 
a complex commitment to splendor, and it was amply 
served in All Saints’ lofty nave, spacious proportions, rich 
furnishings of carving, tiles, stained glass, and memorial 
tablets, and, perhaps most of all, in the lofty spire that rose 
high above the church, the house, and the gently rolling 
fields of the Frankland-Russells (Figs. 11-12). 

Thirkleby's representational burden was not borne by 
any of Lady Louisa’s other churches. Not that they had 
none; but it was different. The churches at Aldwark and 
Bagby (Figs. 15-18) represent the idea of a farming village 
from a benignly aristocratic point of view: humble, cozy, 
and unpretentious. The diminutive church at Blubber- 
houses (Figs. 13-14) conveyed a somewhat different image. 
With the sporting craze of the fin de siécle, this sweep of 
moorland would become a prized shooting ground. But 
Lady Louisa, at mid-century, was more likely to have 
viewed it as a hard and distant place, primitive, unpro- 
ductive, almost infinitely remote from the pleasant and fer- 
tile acres of Thirkleby. The church, lying like a rock tossed 
down upon the scrubby hillside, conveyed this perfectly. 
Appearing in this setting, Lady Louisa would have ap- 
peared what she virtually was: a goddess from another 
realm. 

From Thirkleby to Blubberhouses, Lady Louisa's 
churches form a diagram of her estates, as seen from their 
owner's point of view. This was neither idiosyncratic nor 
self-centered — at least not unacceptably so. On the con- 
trary, precisely comparable conceptions of heirarchy 
and representation can be found throughout the church- 
building programs of the mid-Victorian landed classes. The 


53 These population figures are from Grainge (as in n. 27) and W. Grainge, 
The History and Topography of Harrogate, and the Forest of Knares- 
borough, London, 1871. 


54 See C. Cunningham, Victorian and Edwardian Town Halls, London 


four churches that Butterfield built for Viscount Downe 
between 1853 and 1855 followed the same pattern: all were 
built upon Downe estates, but the home church (Baldersby 
St. James; Fig. 19) towered above the rest (Balne, East Cow- 
ick, Hensall; Fig. 20) in every way. Similarly, of the two 
churches built by William Burges for the Vineys, the gor- 
geous Studley Royal, home church and mausoleum, as- 
serted its precedence unambiguously over the less grand 
though still quite elaborate Skelton. The same pattern could 
be fourd in the churches built by Henry Clutton for the 
Duke of Bedford, or by Street, Pearson, and Temple Moore 
for Sir Tatton Sykes. That is because it reflected a view of 
architecture, land, and social position that could be, and 
was, held quite independently of differences in doctrinal 
belief or ritual observance. 

Though the landowner’s architectural world centered on 
his estate, it was by no means bounded by the gates of his 
park. Wherever he wielded influence, he might build, for 
influence was like an invisible army that extended his ter- 
ritory far beyond the physical boundaries of his estate. For 
this reason, many provincial towns bore the architectural 
impress of the local landlord in a variety of civic and gov- 
ernmental buildings.“ Lamb himself built small town halls 
and corn markets in Eye (Suff., 1856-57; Fig. 21), Berk- 
hamsted (Herts., 1857-60; Fig. 22), and Watton (Norf., 
1853-54). as well as lodgings for the assize court judges in 
Aylesbury (Bucks., 1849), and headquarters for the police 
in Thirsk (1851; Fig. 25). All of these commissions came to 
him through the influence of local landowners. The story 
of two of them reveals the relationship between such build- 
ings and the landed interest and throws light on the mo- 
tivations that governed their design and construction. 

According to the Building News, the impetus for a new 
market at Eye came not from the aristocracy but from the 
“borough,” which intended at first only to build a utilitar- 
ian iron-and-glass corn exchange at the back of the old town 
hall." It was only when plans for this addition were well 
under way that the landed interest intervened: “. . . Upon 
reconsidering the subject, the old Hall being so old, so ugly, 
so inconvenient, and so incapable of being united with the 
young utilitarian, and a most liberal offer having been made 
by the borough member, it was ultimately determined to 
erect an entirely new building for the accommodation of 
the Town Council, for the Corn Hall, and for a Library.” 
The borough member was Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, 
Bt. With Kerrison’s “liberal offer” came Kerrison's archi- 
tect, Lamb, who designed a colorful building of banded 
brick and cobbles with an assertive tower (Fig. 21). On the 
ground fleor was a spacious market hall, as well as a read- 
ing room and a small book room. Upstairs was a magis- 
trates’ room and, hidden in the tower behind the clock face, 
a small lock-up. 

There were several reasons why Kerrison might have 


and Boston, 4981. 
58 Building News, 111, 1857, 44-45. 
sè Ibid. 





19 W. Butterfiel®, St. janes, Baldersby St. James, N. Yorks., 
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wished to intervene in a project of this sort. First of all, the 
grain that would be sold in the new market hall was likely 
to have been largely grown on his own estates: building a 
better market hall was thus an enlightened investment in 
merchandising. For that matter, the magistrates’ room on 
the second floor and the lock-up in the tower functioned 
essentially as the judicial arm of his estate. But Kerrison’s 
central motive was probably the desire for public gratitude. 
This was fueled by very particular political needs. It was 
only three years since Kerrison had succeeded to his father’s 
estates and to his seat in Parliament. It was important to 
cement the borough's loyalty, and to do this there were few 
better ways than by building a new town hall. As Lord 
Monson once reminded his son, who had recently been re- 
turned as M.P. from Reigate, “anything of this kind, or the 
improving the road, is decidedly the best mode of keeping 
up a legitimate interest in the place.” So when Kerrison 
saw the borough planning a new corn market, he must have 
sensed both an opportunity and a challenge. He could not 
allow the townspeople to carry out their own modest proj- 
ect: he had to make it his own, and he had to make it 
monumental. A well-timed gift, backed up by the force of 
his social and political stature, allowed him to do both. 
Lamb then became his architectural accomplice. 

Kerrison's “liberal offer” demands closer scrutiny. Ac- 
cording to the Building News, it consisted of £300 plus the 
roofing timber, which came from his estate. This was not 
enough to cover the total cost of the building. Indeed, it 
probably did not even cover the extra expense to which his 
architectural ambitions had committed the borough. Yet at 
the ceremony that marked the building’s opening, Kerrison 
was showered with praise and thanks for having built the 
town hall. He even accepted 650 guineas’ worth of gifts in 
token of his generosity. He had certainly made a shrewd 
and economical investment in public gratitude. 

Though superficially different in style — Gothic versus 
Jacobean — and in siting — mid-block versus island — the 
Town Hall at Berkhamsted (Herts.; Fig. 22) followed a pro- 
gram essentially comparable to that of Eye. Thus it was a 
sort of all-purpose civic building, combining the functions 
of town hall, corn market, and cultural center; and though 
it lacks Eye’s ambitious tower, its splendidly ornate proj- 
ecting window bays make a commanding civic gesture over 
the street. Its story resembles that of Eye, though the sit- 
uation was slightly more complex. Since the market rights 
were vested in the proprietors of Ashridge, they were ob- 
ligated to maintain the market building. So when the old 
market burned down in 1854, the town held a public meet- 
ing, which resolved that “a sum of money would be sub- 
scribed by the Inhabitants of this Town, etc., towards mak- 
ing over the Market House, Rooms for Magistrates’ 
Meetings, Lectures, Mechanics’ Institutes, etc., etc., pro- 
vided that the owners and lessees would furnish a conve- 
nient plan and give them pecuniary assistance guaranteeing 


5 Thompson, 1963 (as in n. 12), 208. 


58 See the discussion above. 
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GROUND PLAN, 


21a-b E.B. Lamb, exterior and plan of Town Hall and Corn 
Market, Eye, Suff., 1856-57 (from Building News, 111, 1857, 44 
and opp. 44) 


the use thereof to the Town for a period of ninety-nine 
years at a Peppercorn Rent. . . .”’ The “owners and les- 
sees” were Lord Brownlow and his mother, Lady Marian 
Alford, who together subscribed a total of £700. But in- 
stead of the “convenient plan” requested, they announced 
a competition. Then, when E.F. Law of Northampton was 
declared the winner, they set him aside and brought in their 
own architect, Lamb. 


The Frankland-Russells in Thirsk 

Whether at Berkhamsted or at Eye, the privileges and 
duties that brought the landed aristocracy into the building 
process were of long duration, cultivated over generations 


5° The meeting took place on 26 Feb. 1856. See P.C. Birtchnell, The Berk- 
hamsted Institute. The Story of an Eventful Century 1845-1945 [1945], 
and Berkhamsted Town Hall and Market House. A Short History Written 
for the Centenary Year 1960, n.p. {1960}. 








gione at 


22 E.B. Lamb, Town Hall and Corn Market, Berkhamsted, 
Herts., 1857-60 (photo: author) 


and with a view to further generations. Buildings such as 
these did not arise out of momentary considerations. In 
order to understand them, therefore, it is necessary to set 
them in the context of a constantly evolving relationship 
between landowner and town. In this relationship, the 
landowner’s immediate goals (financial profit, display of 
influence, provision of charity) might shift rapidly, but his 
fundamental goal, to maintain his wealth and position, 
never varied. A glimpse of this evolving relationship, and 
of the architectural monuments that might mark its course, 
can be gained from a study of the buildings that Lamb 
erected for the Frankland-Russells in Thirsk, the ancient 
market town and parliamentary borough that lay a few 
miles from their seat, Thirkleby Park. 

Lamb's first project in Thirsk began in the way that would 
later become familiar at Eye and Berkhamsted. In 1839, the 
vicar of St. Oswald, Sowerby, a suburb of Thirsk, pro- 
cured a plan from the local architect Sharpe of York for 
rebuilding the decaying church. This was subsequently ap- 
proved in a public meeting. Nevertheless, early in 1840, the 
building committee voted to accept a design by Lamb, 
which had been “obligingly furnished by Sir R. Frankland 
Russell.” Though Lamb had not yet visited the site, his de- 
sign, which called for a new octagonal crossing with an 
impressive timber roof (since altered), went far beyond the 
needs of strict restoration and probably just as tar beyond 
the designs of his competitor. With it, artistic initiative 
shifted decisively to the Frankland-Russells, who pro- 
ceeded not only to carry out Lamb's design but to shower 
lavish gifts upon the church, such as a stained-glass win- 
dow designed and painted by Lady Louisa and her five 


daughters.” Wirin af*w years, the old St. Oswald, musty, 
cramped, and 2napidated, had become spacious and or- 
namental. it hse aisc become very much a Frankland- 
Russell church. 

The reason fc >the F-ankland-Russells' investment in this 
unpromising beading can only be inferred. In 1840, Sow- 
erby was a pleasent su curb inhabited mainly by the profes- 
sional geniry œ Thirs.. The population was beginning to 
grow, however «né the land along the road to Thirsk was 
becoming valuzbie forbuilding.”' Sir Robert, being the ma- 
jor landowner i the azea, may have seen the rehabilitation 
of St. Cswald as the first step toward developing his prop- 
erty, for as Lord Man:on put it, “a church is often an ad- 
vantageous'sper dator” that “may induce the lett-ng of land 
for building leases.’ 3y 1844, in any case, “rows of new 
and elegart hoss“ were springing up along the roadway 
to Thirsk,’ mary ci them designed in Lamb's readily iden- 
tifiable style (Fa. 24). 

A streetroutsab Tai-sk was hardly Bloomsbury, nor was 
Sir Rober: the I uke əf Bedford, but the comparison re- 
minds us that theintelEgent development of urban and sub- 
urban building né was as much a part of estate manage- 
ment as farming fer many eighteenth- and n:neteenth- 
century landowrers. end that great tracts of Lendon and 
the provincial towns were built up in just this way. Indeed, 
Lady Louisa he-seli la er developed another parcel of land 
close te the certer of Thirsk with a terrace of cottages de- 
signed by Lama. 

Quite apart fsen direct economic interest, however, there 
were patesnaliscic obligations to be fulfilled and deference 
to be cultivatec. for Thirsk was an important part of the 
Frankland-Russell sphere of influence. These considera- 
tions certainly pramoted the Frankland-Russells’ next 
church restoraticn, th: chancel of the great Perpendicular 
parish church or Thirst, in 1844. Here there was ro obvious 
potential for pavit, bat there was a splendid opportunity 
to garner civic p-estig: and gratitude, and the Frankland- 
Russells accorcîr gle advertised their presence boldly (as 
indeed they hac at Sowerby) in an enormous east window 
designed by Sir Rober-’s daughters. 

The soundatwm ef che Thirsk Mechanics Institute and 
Mutual Improrzment Society provided the best possible 
opportunity fo: è gesture of civic responsibility. This time, 
it was Sir Roberts son-in-law, Sir William Payne-Gallwey, 
Bt., who took advantage of it, hiring Lamb in 1848 to build 
a handsome nea: home for the Institute, a “large and ele- 
gant brick builcieg™ ia the Italianate style. The Frankland- 
Russells probak.> denated the land for the build:ng, which 
was situated nec to cne of Lamb’s terraces at the foot of 
the Sowerby rcad. Ard in 1851, Lady Louisa denated the 


°° The stery of the coramis.ion is recorded in the “Minutes of Meetings 
Subscriptions Contacts Aceounts &c &c connected with the Enlargement 
of Sowerby Chare," mx, M. Yorkshire County Record O-fice. Lamb's 
plan is preserved i. the :CES papers (Lambeth Palace Library). 





êl For Soeverby’s g owt see Grainge (as in n. 27), 111, 168. 


& Thompson, 1962 (as in n 12), 208. Summerson also calle attention to 
the role cf church mualdiag n Victorian estate development: see The Ar- 
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23 E.B. Lamb, St. Oswald, Sowerby, N. Yorks., 1839-42, litho- 
graph (photo: NMR) 


land on the other side of the terrace for a new police head- 
quarters. This was also designed by Lamb and formed an 
Italianate pendant to the Institute (Fig. 25). Now, the 
Frankland-Russells could point to an entire street hand- 
somely built up by Lamb. In that same year, 1851, Sir Wil- 
liam Payne-Gallwey stood for Parliament and was returned 
from Thirsk. 

In a little under two decades, then, the Frankland- 
Russells’ interests in Thirsk had led them to build the Me- 
chanics Institute, a police headquarters, and several groups 
of cottages, as well as to restore and decorate two churches; 
and in 1867, Lady Louisa would round out the series with 
a school.” Although these buildings betray no master plan, 
they do reflect the Frankland-Russells’ unwavering con- 
sciousness of the need to develop the productive capacity 
of their estates, to provide for relatives, and to cultivate 
the gratitude and deference of their dependents. In short, 
they show the Frankland-Russells keenly alive to the shift- 
ing conditions of their relationship with Thirsk, and always 
ready to use Lamb to turn that awareness into material 
form. 


The Goals of Architectural Patronage 

In Thirsk, as in Eye or Berkhamsted, a local landowner's 
interest led to acts of architectural patronage, and, specif- 
ically, to buildings by Lamb. In each case, Lamb's ap- 
pearance served to resolve a complex interaction between 
aristocracy and townspeople, effectively signaling the ar- 
istocracy's taking control. Lamb had become not merely 
the landowner’s architectural agent bu! also a kind of 
counter in an elaborate game of adjustmert between squire 
and town. This role was fundamental to his success. 

At Whitton, we can see the implications of this role with 
particular clarity. In 1860, the new vicar of Twickenham 


chitecture of Victorian London, Charlottesville, 1975, 29. 
3 Grainge (as in n. 27), 111. 


ĉi The window was made by the firm of Wailes. The restoration was car- 
ried out with the aid of Lord Walsingham, Sir Robert's son-in-law, as a 
memcrial to Lady Walsingham (Grainge, as in n. 27, 121, 125-26). 

55 Ibid. 

°° This was designed by the local architect W.A. Bourne. 
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began to canvass the local landowners for the erection of 
a new church nearby in Whitton.” The following year, Lady 
Louisa‘s nephew, who had married a local heiress named 
Gostling, donated a site. Lamb, who was building some 
cottages on the Gostling-Murray estate at about this time, 
entered the competition for the new church in 1862. Per- 
haps he would have won, if the old vicar — a relative of 
Lamb's patrons, Lady Charlotte Proby and Ralph Neville 
Grenville — had still been alive. But the new vicar had no 
ties to Lamb or to his patrons, and the winner was FH. 
Pownall. 

When it came to build the parsonage a few years ‘ater, 
however, the Gostling-Murrays took firm hold of the proj- 
ect. Again they gave the site, and this time also £200. Mur- 
ray was appointed treasurer of the building committee. And 
this time there was no competition: Lamb got the job. 

The Whitton story demonstrates why the clan system of 
patronage worked for Lamb. He won the commission not 
simply because the Gostling-Murrays had worked with him, 
but also because he was identifiably their man, and because 
the act of publicly installing him had a powerful symbolic 
value. It indicated control and confirmed the landlord's sta- 
tus in the locale, and, for this reason, landlords were will- 
ing to exert their influence on Lamb’s behalf far beyond the 
physical boundaries of their estates. 

The Whitton story also suggests that precise and defin- 
able architectural needs, shelter needs, may not always have 
been uppermost in the minds of Lamb's patrons. It seems 
perverse to suggest that architectural patronage might have 
had relatively little to do with buildings, but this was some- 
times so. The act of patronage was among the fundamental 
prerogatives of the landed class, and it operated according 
to conventions that could be quite independent of the prac- 
tical end in view. A great deal about architectural patron- 
age can therefore best be understood by analogy with an- 
other kind of patronage, lay improprietorship, or the right 
to make appointments to vacant livings within the Church 
of England. 

Lay improprietorship was used for several purposes be- 
yond the obvious one. For the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
grandfather of Lamb's patron Reginald Heber-Percy, it pro- 
vided a useful way of supporting dependent relatives. He 
portioned off one of his sons-in-law, Hugh Percy, with 
“eight different preferments, estimated to be worth £1C,000 
per annum; four of these preferments were given in one 
year, probably that of the nuptials, and intended as an out- 
fit.” Legally, Percy should have resigned all of them when 
he became a bishop, but somehow he “contrived to retain 
the most valuable prebend of St. Paul's . . . and also the 
chancellorship of Sarum.” In the meantime, another of the 
Archbishop’s sons-in-law had become Archdeacon and a 
prebendary of Canterbury (thus himself being able to dis- 
pose of three livings). Seven more sons shared among them 


& For the church and parsonage, see the documents and drawings in the 
diocesan records (Guildhall Library, London) and in the archive of the 
Church Commissioners for England. 


8 Told in the Black Book of 1835, quoted in Guttsman (as in n. 23), 296ff. 





24 E.B. Lamb, terrace of cottages, Thirsk, N. Yorks., ca. 1845- 
50 (photo: author) 





25 E.B. Lamb, Police Offices, Thirsk, N. Yorks., ca. 1851, 
built on land donated by Lady Louisa Frankland-Russell, situ- 
ated immediately to the right of the cottages in Fig. 24 (photo: 
author) 


“sixteen rectories, vicarages, and chapelries, besides 
preacherships and dignitaries in cathedrals.” 
Archbishop Sutton was not alone in using ecclesiastical 
patronage to provide for his relatives. Lamb’s own circle 
of patrons provides plenty of examples. Lady Louisa’s un- 
cle, the fourth Duke of Atholl, made his nephew Bishop 
of Sodor and Man in 1814; the Bishop in turn appointed 
his brother Edward as his chaplain; the brother was later 
presented to two further livings by his brother-in-law, the 
third Earl of Ilchester. George Neville Grenville, tco, was 
presented to his first living at Hawarden by his brother-in- 
law, Sir Stephen Glynne; he ultimately resigned it in favor 
of his nephew. Later, he also placed his two sons in com- 
fortable livings. Lord Walsingham similarly gave the living 
of Copdock to his brother, the Rev. Frederick de Grey (pro- 
viding him also with a large rectory designed by Lamb), 
while P.D.P. Duncombe gave Great Brickhill to his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Sir Henry Foulis. The web of patronage 
was as intricate and extensive as the network of family al- 


liances on whick E was built. 

Beyond providing fo- relatives, ecclesiastical patronage 
could also-be usec 0 reward dependents. It was proverbial, 
for instance, hom man» bishops had once been tutors to 
dukes. On a svaler seale, Lady Louisa appealed to her 
country neighbc, Prime Minister Disraeli, to grant a can- 
onry to her old protege, the Rev. Charles Lloyd of Chal- 
font, “a most de e-ving clergyman.” Disraeli, for his part, 
had already filled a vacancy at Hughenden in 1851 with a 
protégé of his «dd friend and political ally, Sir Edward 
Kerrison. ® 

What might Disraeli have hoped to accomplish by pro- 
moting ais friends’ protégés? At Hughenden, he presum- 
ably hoped to irstalf ar ally in local affairs. But above all, 
he must have hoped te oblige his friends and neighbors, 
thereby building up a s.ock of indebtedness upon which he 
might later draw. He would not have found this use of his 
official position mproper. Nor would Sir Edward or Lady 
Louisa. Quite tae contrary, it was through exchanges like 
these that the caains ef mutual obligation were wrought 
that bound toge her landed society. 

What was trae ct ecclesiastical patronage was equally 
true of its arch #ecturai counterpart. Indeed, the parallels 
betweer churckmar and architect are striking. Like Dis- 
raeli's vicar, Lama was his patrons’ ally in local affairs, an 
agent o: policy Like Lady Louisa’s canon, Lamb was his 
patrons protége so that all who owed them allegiance, and 
all who hoped fer tawors from them, might signify their 
positior by giv og him work. From this point of view, it 
did not really matter what the work was. It was the act of 
patronage itself that sygnified. Thus Lamb changed hands 
in an intrieate round dance, tracing the patterns of mutual 
obligation as h- stakee his patrons’ claims to power. 

If one seemir dy important factor — taste — has been 
conspicuously atsent rom the preceding discussion, that 
is no ceincidence. for tis noteworthy how few of Lamb's 
patrons showec any artistic predilections. Sir Robert and 
Lady Leuisa, te 5e sure, were both amateur artists, and, 
for them, archi»ectura! patronage must have been an affair 
of taste. They were at the center of Lamb’s network of pa- 
trons, and they croviced much of the energy that kept the 
patronage-macaine go ng. But for most of their friends and 
relatives, the fe-aily network obviated the need for taste. 
They did not have io keep au courant with the metropol- 
itan art world in order to make architecture; ali they had 
to do was to xap current with their family and friends. 

That Lamb pateors were for the most part relatively 
uninterested in =xchite ture on the level of taste is suggested 
by their lack o :nitiative in hiring other metropolitan ar- 
| chitectsofmaticnal standing. In this they differed from their 
predecessors ari descendants, who hired architects as di- 
verse as Biore, Sacide- Willement, Sidney Smirke, Wyatt, 
Salvin, Blomti-id, Calling, and Stokes. With one limited 






® Letterirom Mrs Astley œ Mrs. Disraeli, 31 Mar. [1868]: Hughenden 
"D/13a. 


Papers (asin n. 2@ D.HI/ 
7° His choice was e Rev. CW. Clubbe of Palgrave, one ef the livings 
in Kerrisan's gift. «æ a letter from Disraeli to Philip Rose, 15 June 1851. 
Hughenden Papere ‘xs in n 29), R/1/A/89. 
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exception,”! none of Lamb's patrons is known ever to have 
employed another London architect besides Lamb. 

On the other hand, Lamb’s patrons did hire local archi- 
tects. Captain Harcourt would have entrusted his church 
at Healey to a local builder had Frankland-Russell not 
pressed Lamb upon him; later he did hire a local architect 
to design two almshouses nearby at Masham. Kerrison gave 
employment to Jeckyll of Norwich, Lord Digby to Shout 
of Dorchester, Lady Louisa and her widowed daughter to 
Bourne of Thirsk and Preedy of Aylesbury. Lord Bateman 
was not above contributing to a church by Cranston of Here- 
ford. For these landowners, the choice of an architect ev- 
idently lay not between Lamb and other representatives of 
metropolitan taste, but between Lamb and local architects. 

What did the local architect represent to Lamb's patrons? 
He was convenient and presumably deferential. But most 
of all, he was part of the structure of landed society. 
Whereas Lamb represented the landowner's horizontal ties 
to family and friends, the local architect represented his 
vertical ties to the region. If, then, to hire Lamb was to 
strengthen the landowner's social or family ties, to hire the 
local architect was to reinforce his regional ties. So the 
choice between the two could be made largely if not en- 
tirely within the framework of estate management consid- 
erations: in any case, whatever political er practical con- 
cerns were involved, a strong exercise of taste — such as 
a choice between two metropolitan architects might force 
one to make — probably was not. 


The Impact of Landed Patronage on Lamb’s Architecture 

The effects on Lamb’s life and work of such patrons, and 
of such a patronage system, must have been considerable. 
Not that I am suggesting a “linkage” of the sort for which 
Summerson argued. Quite the contrary, the evidence stands 
against any such deterministic relationship between class 
of patronage and style of architecture: an the one hand, 
patrons of much the same social class as Lamb’s hired such 
varied architects as Barry, Burges, Butterfield, Devey, Pear- 
son, Salvin, and Teulon, to name just a few; on the other, 
Lamb's work itself contained some stylistic diversity. 
Clearly the patronage of the landed classes did not provide 
an architect with the sort of consensus on style that would 
go very far towards generating an architecture. 

Yet linkages there surely were, and important ones. The 
class of Lamb's patrons — considered broadly as the reality 
and perceptions of socio-economic stancing, duties, and 
prerogatives — laid the groundwork for his architecture 
and for his career. It established not ordy the locales in 
which he would build (country estates and market towns), 
but also his programs (country house additions and ren- 
ovations, cottages, country churches, rectories, small town 
halls) and budgets (relatively pinched). Beyond these it sug- 
gested architectural gestures (towers, perches, bay win- 


7! The exception was Lord Brownlow, who hired Matthew Digby Wyatt 
at Ashridge — but as Wyatt was the nephew of Ashridge’s original ar- 
chitect, James Wyatt, this represented merely another variation on the 
clan patronage system. 
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dows), modes of treatment ‘fine or rude workmanship, he- 
raldic ornament), and formal relationships between 
buildings on adjoining or widely separated sites (almsaouse 
and country house, or country churches spread across 
Yorkshire). Because Lamb's patronage was so homogene- 
ous, it also regulated the overall tempo and curve of his 
career. Class never designed Lamb's buildings; on the con- 
trary, it left the issue of style almost entirely up to the ar- 
chitect and his patron. One might think of style, then, as 
a sort of residual area in which, other design problems being 
satisfactorily solved, architect and patron were free to ex- 
press their individuality. 

It was, however, the system of patronage that most pro- 
foundly shaped Lamb's career and perhaps even his style. 
That system, embedded in the mentality of estate planning 
and of complex familial and social networks, controlled 
Lamb's output with a thoroughness not approached by any 
other Victorian architect of national reputation, at least so 
far as is currently known. It set the tempo and topography 
of his work and created the distinctive atmosphere in which 
it was conceived. But, mos: of all, that system, itself an 
artifact of landed society, ended by transforming Lamb 
himself into another such artifact. Mid-Victorian London 
provided architects and clients with a lively marketplace 
in which to exchange architectural ideas, and an extensive 
repertory of tools with which to do so: journals, exhibi- 
tions, competitions, professional societies, and special in- 
terest groups.” An architect could build his career in an 
entrepreneurial way. Yet Lamb was no more an entrepre- 
neur than most of his patrons: landed patronage had ef- 
fectively removed him from the arena. He was more like 
an estate servant or retainer, or, better still, the family so- 
licitor who traditionally handled the routine business cf the 
estate (which of course is what most of Lamb’s work was) 
from his London office. His was, in short, an extraordi- 
narily traditional pattern of work. 

In isolating him from the competitive pressures o? the 
architectural marketplace, landed patronage presumably 
freed him from its anxieties. He had to please neither the 
critics nor the public, and his patrons’ support was based 
at least partly on considerations other than a preference for 
his style. It is easy to imagine how differently architects of 
varying temperaments might react to such conditions, but, 
for Lamb, they seem to have created a charmed and almost 
magically protected space in which to work — and not 
merely to work, but to invent, to fantasticate, to be bold, 
queer, or tiresome at will and without fear of disapproval. 
One is reminded of Haydn's reaction to the isolation of 
Esterhaz, where he served almost two centuries earlier as 
Kappellmeister to an Austrian prince: 


My prince was always satisfied with my works; I not 
only had the encouragement of constant approval, but 


72 For the role of competitions in Victorian professional life, see Joan Bas- 
sin, Architectural Competitions in Nineteenth-Century England, Ann Ar- 
bor, 1984. 


73 C.E Pohl and W.H. Husk, “Haydn,” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


as conductor of an orchestra I could make experiments, 
observe what produced an effect end what weakened it, 
and was thus in a position to improve, alter, make ad- 
ditions or omissions, and be as bold as I pleased; I was 
cut off from the world, there was no one to confuse or 
torment me, and I was forced to become origiral.® 


Friends and foes alike have noted the independence of 
Lamb’s work; this, combined with ris obsessive concen- 
tration on a small number of architec-ural problems (quasi- 
centralized church plans, exposed tinber roofs, dramatic 
structural expression) suggests that the hermetic quality of 
Lamb's patronage may have had its effect on his work. 

Hermetic Lamb’s work was in other ways, too. Landed 
patronage, while freeing him from marketplace anxieties, 
may also have encouraged him to become something of an 
eccentric and, at least in the workirg out of his ideas, a 
recluse. He was not a recluse by natare. On the contrary, 
Lamb was an active participant in -he public life of his 
profession, writing, lecturing, serving on boards, exhibit- 
ing his work, writing books and articles. His work was 
published not only in the professioral press but also, at 
least once, in the popular press, anc his reaction on that 
occasion provides an insight into his state of mind. When 
a woodcut of the obelisk he had built for Disraeli at Hugh- 
enden was published in the Illustrated London News, he 
promptly sent the number to his patron, who reported to 
a friend that Lamb “was down here yesterday and said with 
glee that he had had, in consequence. an order for a mon- 
ument from Devonshire!’ One senses Lamb's excitement; 
it is as if an arrow shot into the sky had mysteriously, and 
contrary to all expectation, found a quarry. How much 
more telling the avidity with which Lamb entered com- 
petitions — competitions not only fcr the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Liverpool Assize Courts, the Government Of- 
fices, the Manchester Assize Courts, and the Manchester 
Town Hall, but also for a host of unremembered projects. 
In all, Lamb entered upwards of twenty-five competitions, 
and this must have put a severe strair on an office staffed, 
apparently, with one assistant. 

Why did he do it? He had work 2nough. The answer 
must be that he was frustrated, that he wanted to break 
out of his distant estates, to design b:g buildings, to work 
the machinery of the architectural marketplace. If so, his 
efforts were largely unavailing. Not a single commission 
can be traced to a publication or a review in the profes- 
sional press, or to an exhibition. All out three of his com- 
petitions came to nought, and those three were relatively 
insignificant. So did the monument in Devonshire 

Where Lamb did succeed in breaking out of the circle of 
landed patronage was with the entrep-eneurs, and here the 
gap between his ambitions and the realities of landed pa- 
tronage is most poignant. His three grandest churches were 


and Musicians, 5th ed., New York, 1954, iv, 151. 


74 Letter from Benjamin Disraeli to Mrs. Brydges-Willyams, 27 May 1863 
(fair copy in the Brydges-Willyams Letter Book. 612; Hughender Papers). 
The woodcut appears in the Illustrated London News, London, 1863, 350. 


built for en: reprereurs of one sort or another: West Har- 
tlepool for Rapa Ward Jackson, Gospel Oak for John 
Derby Adlcroft. and Addiscombe for the Rev. Ben Oliel 
(Figs. 1-2). Df the many churches he built for landed pa- 
trons, only Lesson (Fig. 6) approached these in size, but 
even Leiston dc not quite match the opulence of Gospel 
Oak ané Addiseonke. In these two exceptional commis- 
sions, nesveaux riches satrons offered Lamb the chance to 
achieve a richness anc grandeur that were beyond the means 
or ambitior of vs landed clients, with their £10,000 a year, 
their comfarta>'= ok! houses, their farsighted estate poli- 
cies, and their careful caarities. It is impossible not to feel, 
looking at she eoatras, that Lamb's landed patrons de- 
stroyed him ever as they made him. 

And yet = is Larmb’s:smallest churches, those at Aldwark 
or Blubberbouses, orth» diminutive chapel at Carnsalloch, 
that one hclds i the memory and to which one returns. 
This is not mer=ly because of the freedom accorded by 
landed patronage but a:so because of the frustration. This 
frustration Lara recerced in a uniquely creative and mov- 
ing way, th ousl en extreme and daring overscaling of cor- 
bels and buttres. 23, a peculiarly compressed and vigorous 
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contour, an inimitable command of the heroic gesture, 
which contrast poignantly with the miniature scale of his 
smallest buildings. The vocabulary is almost always the 
same, large or small, but the impression of Herculean en- 
ergy is strongest in the small buildings, because it seems 
frustrated by unconquerable resistance. The churches of 
Aldwark or Blubberhouses (Figs. 15-18) seem muscle- 
bound, their swagger desperately at odds with their shriv- 
eled stature. In them we see the buildings Lamb would have 
liked to build, imprisoned in the ones he was permitted; 
and the conflict, at once incongruous and touching, is the 
wellspring of Lamb’s peculiar poetry. 


Edward Kaufman has published articles on Victorian ar- 
chitecture and theory in the Journal of the Society of Ar- 
chitectural Historians and The Ruskin Polygon (1982). An 
article on the history of architectural museums is forth- 
coming. He is currently preparing a book on the work of 
E.B. Lamb as well as co-curating the inaugural exhibition 
of the Canadian Centre for Architecture in Montreal. 
[Graduate School of Architecture, Planning, and Preser- 
vation, Columbia University, New York, NY 10027] 
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KURT WEITZMANN AND HERBERT L. KESSLER, The Cotton 
Genesis. British Library Codex Cotton Otho B. VI (The 
Illustrations in the Manuscripis of the Septuagirt, 1), 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1986. Pp. xv + 250; 
25 color ills., 558 black-and-white ills., 442 diagrams. $150 


The Cotton Genesis, the greatest treasure of Sir Robert Cotton’s 
remarkable library, was an imposing volume. Made perhaps in 
Alexandria in the late 5th century, it originally consisted of around 
221 folios, approximately 33 x 25cm in dimensions, with roughly 
360 miniatures scattered through the text. By the early 18th cen- 
tury it had been reduced to 166 folios with 250 miniatures, through 
accidental loss or the deliberate removal of leaves containing pop- 
ular Genesis scenes — such as most of the Creation and the story 
of Adam and Eve. Since its almost total destruction in the fire at 
Ashburnham House in 1731, the Cotton Genesis has comprised 
some 150 fragments of charred and shrunken parchment. Sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi. 

The present volume by Kurt Weitzmann and Herbert L. Kessler 
attempts nothing less than the complete reconstruction of the lay- 
out, and to some extent the appearance, of the Cotton Genesis. 
It can be said at once that in their ambitious enterprise the authors 
have achieved a remarkable success. To examine the fragments 
of the manuscript in the British Library is to experience a feeling 
of sadness bordering on despair. The author's production is there- 
fore a triumph of scholarly ingenuity over difficult and discour- 
aging material. As a result of their labor, their volume provides 
virtually all the information necessary for future studies of the 
Cotton Genesis, in a convenient and accessible form. 

After a preface detailing the history of the project since Weitz- 
mann’s work of the 1940s, the authors provide a lengthy Intro- 
duction (pp. 3-43) where they discuss the history of the manu- 
script, the methods to be followed that permit its reconstruction, 
its style and attribution, and its iconography. This section ends 
with a brief conclusion. We are then led through the reconstructed 
codex, first with descriptions and discussion of every scene that 
it may be presumed to have included (pp. 47-124), then by dia- 
grams of every page (pp. 127-237), arranged an opening at a time. 
These indicate the extent of the surviving fragments (where ap- 
propriate), and the actual or presumed layouts of text and illus- 
trations. This is followed by a bibliography and index, the twenty- 
five color illustrations (on eight plates), and 539 black-and-white 
illustrations (on fifty-six plates). Throughout, the authors are ad- 
mirably concise and judicious in their writing. The book itself is 
of large format, handsomely and accurately produced.’ but 
expensive. 

The page-by-page reconstruction of the Cotton Genesis is made 
possible by the identification of surviving fragments, by the evi- 
dence of collations made before the fire, by the book's more or 
less consistent layout — with about thirty letters per line and, 
usually, twenty-eight lines per page — and by comparisons with 
related extant cycles of illustration. Thus, for example, a missing 
section of fifty-six lines between two folios of which fragments 
survive indicates the loss of a folio with text on recto and verso, 
whereas a section of thirty lines implies that one or more mini- 
atures had taken up space on the missing folio. The authors’ dis- 
covery in the Society of Antiquaries of original watercolors of 
fragments of the Cotton Genesis, which had been prepared for 
the Vetusta Monumenta of 1747, provides crucial evidence of 


1 However, note that on p. 9, “134 pages’ should read “134 folios.” On 
p. 139, Gen. “5:5” and “5:2-8” should read “6:5” and “6:2-8.” 


seven bifolios from various parts of the manuscript, allowing a 
systematic reconstruction of the book’s codicological structure. 
This is proposed, in diagrams (pp. 10-16), to have been twenty- 
one regular quinions, a hypothetical ternion, and a final gathering 
of five leaves. These diagrams allow us to see at once, for ex- 
ample, that the reconstructed folio 84 is made up of three frag- 
ments identified in the British Library as folios 35, 131, and 147. 
Surely it would be of help to all students of the manuscript for 
the British Library to mount the surviving fragments in a way 
that reflects the new reconstruction. This could be achieved by 
simply placing the existing mounts on larger ones, approximating 
the size of the original folios, and numbering the new mounts in 
appropriate sequence. 

The issues raised by the reconstructed illustrations are not as 
contentious as might at first be supposed. The mosaics of S. 
Marco, which depend directly on the Cotton Genesis and not on 
a lost twin as has sometimes been proposed (pp. 18-20), taken 
together with the Vienna Histoire universelle (Osterr. National- 
bib. cop. 2576) and the Vienna catena manuscript (Osterr. Na- 
tionalbib. cop. theol. gr. 7), all appear to provide more or less 
faithful reflections of the 5th-century book. Secondary and ter- 
tiary groups of monuments (as the authors term them), such as 
the Carolingian Bibles, the Salerno Antependium, Aelfric’s Par- 
aphrase, or the Hortus Deliciarum, reflect a cycle of the Cotton 
Genesis type, but at some remove. Many of these scenes are il- 
lustrated as comparanda in black-and-white. The evidence gath- 
ered by the authors provides a strong argument for reconstructing 
many of the lost scenes, although not necessarily for all the details 
of their imagery. The book thus provides an indispensable guide 
to one important tradition of Genesis iconography. 

On occasion, the highly condensed Introduction gives a slightly 
misleading impression of the reconstructed Cotton Genesis. Thus, 
while it may be true that “virtually every action reported in the 
Genesis text” (p. 35) was originally illustrated, some ninety-four 
pages of the manuscript (about twenty percent of the total) had 
no miniatures on them. Some, but not all, of the genealogical lists 
(see p. 35) were illustrated: the list in Genesis 11 had scenes of 
birth or death every three to six lines, so that some sixty-four 
lines of text were spread over seven pages with twelve illustra- 
tions. And yet the equally “illustratable” genealogy in Genesis 36 
was passed over, and some 120 lines of text (four pages) followed 
without illustration. The authors’ remark about folios 87r-v, that 
“this is one of the rare cases where two pages of text follow one 
another [without illustration]” (p. 86), obscures the ten other cases 
where this happens, the six cases where there are three consecutive 
pages of text alone, and the one case of four pages (in Gen. 36). 
The statement that the reconstructed illustration of the Kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah Falling into Pits (Gen. 14:10) “would seem 
to have been unique” (p. 75) needs correction, since this scene is 
also illustrated in three of the Byzantine Octateuch manuscripts 
(e.g., Vat. gr. 747, fol. 36r). 

These points of dissent are essentially minor, but they empha- 
size the degree of detail in which it is now possible to discuss the 
Cotton Genesis. It is unlikely, given the paucity of the evidence, 
that many of Weitzmann and Kessler’s conclusions can be seri- 
ously questioned, let alone disproved. Only in the wider arena 
of the study of iconographic families, or recensions, is there still 
room for debate. The authors suggest in their concluding remarks 
(pp. 42-43) that the Cotton Genesis is of particular importance in 
part because it is the best example of the Cotton Genesis recen- 
sion, that is to say, of the archetypal Genesis cycle that lies behind 
the manuscript. This focus, I must observe, however, tends to 
divert their attention away from discussion of the context in which 
the book was made and the purposes it might have been intended 


to serve. And beca Weitzmann and Kessler refer to the Cotton 
Genesis throughew: ¿s “CC,” even the wariest reader may be mi- 
sled when the disces:ior moves from the “CG” itself to what the 
authors term “CG magers,” or “the CG cycle,” by which they 
mean the imagery ed cvck of the Cotton Genesis recension, not 
of the Cotton Genesi: man=script. The issues raised by these con- 
siderations of recerzibns ard archetypes demand, ideally, a fuller 
discussion, for ther are based on a number of assumptions that 
one might wish to jaestion. This would, however, lead beyond 
the scope of a beck review, and must be reserved for another 
place.? 

Weitzmann anc È.s students have long valued the Cotton Gen- 
esis as a seurce of pacticuler importance for the study of images. 
This volume more an ‘ustifies their faith. Its publication is an 
important milestone, and row many more students will use this 
indispensable book with a feeling of gratitude to its joint authors. 

JOHN LOWDEN 

University of London 
Courtauld Institute of Art 
London, W1H OBE England 





STEPHEN ©. NICH@®S, IR. Romanesque Signs: Early Me- 
dieval Narrative end iconography, New Haven and Lon- 
don, Yale University Press, 1983. Pp. 248; 35 black-and- 
white ills. $30 


In Romanesque Sigre Stephen Nichols is concerned to show how 
medieval writers and artists sacralized events in the world, trans- 
forming the real irt» he ideal. Through close structuralist anal- 
ysis of selected sourwe-mazer:als, Nichols seeks to reveal the ways 
in which medieval. narrative was fashioned, with reference to 
Scripture, sw-as to æe»eal the anagogical import of history. Though 
written by a specials: ir French medieval literature in the lan- 
guage of contemporary literary criticism, Romanesque Signs is of 
a scope to attract a wider audience: literary, historical, philo- 
sophical, religious. æd art-historical materials come into play. 
Indeed, schelars in.a mambe: of fields have read and reviewed the 
book in the time sires its a»pearance. The critical response has 
been interestingly vared, ‘Members of Nichols’ own discipline have 
generally greeted the vock with enthusiasm!: the Modern Lan- 
guage Association as rded + the James Russell Lowell Prize. But 
others, trained diftes21thy, Lave had trouble admitting many of 
Nichols’ claims. The divergence in opinion seems to reflect fun- 
damental ditferences x. or:ertation between the literary critic and 
the historiaa.’ This r+ view, written from an art-historical per- 
spective, is in part about those distinctions, which are much in 
need of definition f =rnthess is our aim. 

Those art historians who «re today seeking models of analysis 
in literary theory wil. approach Nichols’ book with particular in- 
terest, hoping to find in È a guide to the semiotic interpretation 
of medieval works. cf art. But it seems likely, judging from my 
own experience, tha: ther will discover more to engage and in- 
struct in Nichels’ Eterar»= analyses than in his art-historical ex- 
curses. For Nichols e s not “make problematic” the reading of 
pictorial signs: he sezula:ly interprets visual documents in the 
light of ideas and siraetures senerated in other contexts. What is 
more, in view of the acok's facus on narrative, narrative imagery 
is given surprisingly stle place. My ambitions in this review are 
limited: I intend orly so ana yze closely several of Nichols’ close 
analyses of works ot ert. { will thus focus my attention upon a 





21 take up these and œe r soipts in Octateuch Illustration, a Study in 
Method (nearmg compt on: 
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relatively small proportion of his wide-ranging book. But by crit- 
ically examining Nichols’ aims, assumptions, and procedures as 
they pertain to his art-historical endeavors and by ruminating 
upon the validity of his interpretations in this sphere, I hope to 
raise some issues of wider consequence and, by so doing, to en- 
courage useful debate. 

Nichols sets out his presuppositions and defines many of his 
terms of analysis in the introduction te Romanesque Signs and 
in its first two chapters, entitled “The Discourse of History” and 
“Historia and Theosis.” A fundamental premise is that 11th- 
century monks had a plan, a program “to make the past present 
to show that the present belonged to a coherent cosmogony,” to 
show that present events rephrased significant past events, and 
to show that secular history belonged to salvation history (p. xi). 
A new mode of discourse, historia, came into being and was man- 
ifested in universal history, epic, and monumental art. Nichols 
treats all phenomena under discussion as “texts,” whether written 
documents, works of art, historical characters, buildings, or top- 
ographical sites. He historicizes this familiar literary critical strat- 
egy by arguing that in the Middle Ages “the world could be read 
as a text, written in a literal or natural language by a creator who 
had encoded his generative presence within the creation” (p. 6). 

Nichols wishes to demonstrate that “a primary purpose for 
writing history lay in demonstrating the extent to which the phys- 
ical and social world conformed to the scriptural model, when 
each was properly understood” (p. 1). The Bible becomes the prin- 
cipal source of the intertextual references that he discovers in his 
sources. Other kinds of religious writing — Christian poetry, 
hagiographical texts, ecclesiastical histories — are occasionally 
introduced, whereas classical texts are excluded from consider- 
ation by definition. Nichols’ premise gives him a free hand and 
he draws new and often provocative analogies between the Bible 
and narrative works, all intricately argued. Thus he finds in Ro- 
dolphus Glaber's famous description of the post-millennial world 
stirring “to shake off its old garment in order to cover itself every- 
where with a white cloak of churches” a subtended biblical image, 
namely, the moment in the Transfiguration when Christ's gar- 
ments “became shining, excessively white” (Mark 9:2). Revelation 
was direct in the scriptural age, but indirect in the medieval pres- 
ent. Rodolphus — influenced, Nichols argues, by the writings of 
Maximus the Confessor and John Scottus Eriugena — appropri- 
ated the biblical metaphor: the “white mantle of churches rep- 


1 E.g., N.J. Lacy, review in French Review, vi. 1984, 867-68; R.H. Bloch, 
review in Speculum, tix, 1984, 421-25; D. Kelly, review in Modern Phil- 
ology, txxxi1, 1985, 179-81; P. Zumthor, review in Romance Philology, 
xxxıx, 1985, 105-07; ].H.M. McCash, review in Comparative Literature, 
xxxvii, 1986, 195-97. 


? E.g., R.K. Emmerson, review in Modern Language Quarterly, xLiv, 1983, 
314-17; R. Cormack, review in Oxford Art Journal, vi, 1983, 82-83; E 
Marenbon, review in English Historical Review, ci, 1986, 213. 


3 Widening the rift is the use of language. Nichols’ intentionally difficult 
prose has inspired irritation on the part of many reviewers, even those 
otherwise favorably disposed. At issue, it would seem, is less the use of 
the technical vocabulary of contemporary literary criticism — metaphor, 
synecdoche, signifier, subtext, intertextuality — than a tendency toward 
private signification: “Accordingly, in our ivory carving and Psalter il- 
lumination, we find this biaxial meaning production with incremental en- 
lightenment as we move from the literal, historic axis to the figurative 
plane inscribed on the image field” (Nichols, p. 117). In part, it is a ques- 
tion of style, e.g., word choice — intentionality. alterity, futurity, inte- 
grative stasis, symbolic homologization, religio-aesthetic creationism — 
and the use of certain constructions, like hyphenated compounds: world- 
as-word, event-as-recounted, death-as-life, life-as-verbal-consciousness, 
language-as-being. It seems to be a case of language-as-barrier. 
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resents the indirect language of Christ, spoken through symbolic 
acts requiring a commentary appropriate for the present historical 
age of the Christian Imperium Romanorum” (pp. 15-16). Nichols' 
working procedure, here and elsewhere, is to recognize similitudes 
and to defend them on the basis of internal analysis. 

Another of Nichols’ assumptions is that a “philosophical an- 
thropology” at once Christian and Platonic was widely espoused 
in the Romanesque period, according to which certain beings pro- 
gressed to divine illumination within the context of sacralized his- 
tory. “Theosis” is the critical concept here, and since the word is 
rarely encountered in Latin sources, it deserves some explication. 
Nichols borrows the term from the writings of the 9th-century 
theologian John Scottus Eriugena, who had discovered i: in the 
works of the Greek Neoplatonists Pseudo-Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite and Maximus the Confessor.‘ Theosis designates, in Ni- 
chols’ words, the “mystical conjunction of the ascending individ- 
ual with the descending Godhead”; it is “the manifestation of God 
in humans — the deification of the creature” (p. 11). Nichols him- 
self seems to be responsible for the extension of the concept, which 
makes possible its use in the analysis of historical narrative, the 
extension, that is, from the sphere of mystical eschatology to the 
realm of French medieval history.’ Working on the assumption 
that Rodolphus Glaber composed his Historiae sui temporis as an 
evocation of Eriugenian philosophy (p. 38), Nichols interprets Ro- 
dolphus' accounts of King Robert the Pious’ acts in terms of theo- 
sis. The concept is thus merged with early medieval theories of 
kingship according to which consecrated kings, earthly imitators 
of Christ, are deified by grace. Theosis becomes a thing that hap- 
pens not only to Eriugena’s spiritual elect at the end of the world 
but to historical characters, privileged persons, whether prelate 
saints, good kings and emperors like Robert the Pious and Char- 
lemagne, or legendary heroes like Roland. And it happens in priv- 
ileged places (p. 19). 

The writings of John Scottus Eriugena are given great promi- 
nence throughout the book. An intriguing thinker with his pow- 
erful cosmological constructions, his paradoxes and ironies, Er- 
iugena has an appeal to a modern critic that is fully 
understandable. Yet it might be argued that this emphasis, inter- 
esting though it is, leads Nichols to neglect other Latin philoso- 
phers and theologians, even Platonists. Only Augustine, whose 
Confessions and City of God are quoted at several points, is given 
a voice. The real impact of the writings of the controversial Er- 
iugena in the Romanesque period is difficult to gauge. Nichols 
believes it to have been profound and he confers on Eriugena an 
almost universal explanatory power. But this position is open to 
debate. John Marenbon, a historian of philosophy, observes in 
his review of Romanesque Signs that 11th-century manuscripts of 
Eriugena’s works are almost nonexistent. Marenbon is uncertain 
whether Rodolphus even read Eriugena, and concedes only that 
Rodolphus may have known writings of Pseudo-Dionysius.® The 


4 A list of the appearances of the words deificatio and theosis in Eriugena's 
writings and a bibliography of secondary sources on the subject is given 
by P.A. Dietrich and D.F. Duclow in “Virgins in Paradise: Deification and 
Exegesis in ‘Periphyseon V,” in Jean Scot écrivain, ed. G.-H. Allard, Mon- 
treal and Paris, 1986, 36, n. 27. 

5 Dietrich and Duclow summarize Eriugena's position in this way: “dei- 
fication is understood as eschatological and cosmic — an event realized 
in the future as part of the restoration of the entire universe to God” (Jean 
Scot écrivain, 34). 


é Marenbon, 213. 


7 The King's Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political Theolozy, Prince- 
ton, 1957, 61-78. It should be noted that a key element of Kartorowicz's 


historian, in short, will ask for it to be established that Eriugena 
was so widely read and that he was read in the ways suggested. 

An Eriugenian metaphor seems to have generated, or at least 
confirmed, one of Nichols’ principal critical devices. It is while 
commenting on a passage in which Eriagena describes the eagle 
of Saint John as descending from the lefty peak of theologia to 
the deep valley of historia that Nichols first introduces the con- 
cepts of verticality and horizontality (p. 8). In later pages he de- 
velops a model of biaxial narrative structure, an “agonistic” struc- 
ture in which two axes are operative, one vertical and 
transcendent, the other horizontal, historical, and leading away 
from Gcd (pp. 42-43). Nichols makes frequent use of this spatial 
metaphor in structural analyses of works of art ranging from Ro- 
manesque tympana to images of the Crucifixion. 

The metaphor plays a significant role in Nichols’ interpretation 
of the Apotheosis of Otto II in the Aachen Gospels, an image 
given prominence at the end of his introductory chapters (pp. 53- 
61). Nichols’ point of departure is the detailed analysis of the 
Ottonian miniature offered by Ernst Kantorowicz in The King's 
Two Bodies.’ But Nichols invests a number of motifs with added 
meaning in the light of theories he has advanced. The position of 
the orb in Otto's right hand relative to that of the personified 
Terra beneath his feet reveals “how biaxial narrative form pro- 
duces theosis” (p. 55). Nichols observes that the orb is displaced 
onto the horizontal axis — the axis formed by the emperor's arms 
extended in cruciform posture — where it signifies the monarch's 
might, world-as-Law, by reference to an “interpretive subtext,” 
the blessing hand in images of Christ in Majesty. This is so far 
an orthodox interpretation. But then Nichols asks why the sub- 
missive Terra, symbol of the fallen world, should appear on the 
vertical (transcendent) rather than the horizontal axis. His answer 
is that Terra's position “recapitulates the very story summarized 
in the world orb symbol, for it was God-the-Father who created 
the Logos, or the Second Person of the Trinity, in order to subject 
the earth”: Otto triumphs over the Earth, in other words, as im- 
itator cf the Logos. 

Nichols finds support for his interpretation in subtleties of ges- 
ture and posture. The position of Terra’s torso and head, he feels, 
directs the eye to the orb and Otto's own eyes seem to turn toward 
the symbol. Similarly he reads significance into the fact that God’s 
blessing hand extends to the emperor's forehead, his middle finger 
pointing to Otto's right eye while his index finger curves to the 
left. Nichols suggests that theosis — the joining of human and 
divine — is being represented. He observes in this regard that 
Eriugena considered the mind and eyes to be critical in the per- 
ception of the deity, that man ascends to God through the intel- 
lect, and that intellect was recognized as a royal quality in the 
Ottonian court. Nichols also introduces Eriugena’s trinitarian 
analysis of the human being, according to which man comprises 
essence, power (or reason), and operation (or sense): the warriors 


analysis, taken over and extended by Nichols, has not won general ac- 
ceptanc2 among art historians. The band held aloft by the four Evangelist 
symbols that crosses the breast of the emperor, identified by Kantorowicz 
as the veil dividing Heaven and Earth, is now interpreted as a Gospel 
rotulus. The motif is understood to be a literal illustration of a passage 
in the dedicatory inscription on the opposite page, “HOC AUGUSTE LI- 
BRO TIBI COR DEUS INDUAT . . .” (May God clothe your heart with 
this book Augustus). See W. Messerer, “Zum Kaiserbild des Aachener 
Ottonenkodex,” Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Göt- 
tingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1959, No. 2, 27ff.; P.E. Schramm and F. Mith- 
erich (who identify the emperor as Otto IH), Denkmale der deutschen 
Kénige und Kaiser, 2nd ed., Munich, 1981, 154; and their Die deutschen 
Kaiser und Kénige in Bildern ihrer Zeit, 751-1190, 2nd ed., Munich, 1983, 
204-05. 


and bishops in the ower segister of the composition represent 
operation, the feucatory cukes beside the ruler signife power, 
while the emperor, centsinzmg all, is essence and power and op- 
eration. The distritxicn cf figures and objects is alsc held to 
carry specific content: Nickols observes that Kantorow cz failed 
to commert cn the septiform and cruciform principles of com- 
position. Eelew the veil hed across the emperor's ches: Nichols 
counts seven figures (xclucing Terra but including the lower half 
of the emperor), «le abeve there is a septiform cluster com- 
prising the four Evangelist symbols, the Hand of God, the Cross, 
and the emperor's bead. The significance of these posited septen- 
ary groupings. Nick >s saggests, lies in the fact that septicorm and 
cruciform symbolisars were equated in the monastic period (p. 
58). Thus the comzosition provides a Christological centext for 
the image-of the ruler. 

Nichols’ analysis æ the miniature presents a challenge: it com- 
pels the art historien tc think about the ways that medieval pic- 
tures “mean” and te ~eflect upon strategies of interpretation. It is 
my own instinct the significance does not lie in the bend of Terra’s 
neck or ir the spread of God's fingers, and I have trouble ad- 
mitting the pertirecec> oi Esiugenian thought to the interpretation 
of the Ottonian iilarinatcr’s endeavors. My sense is that medi- 
eval artists supplies mos sraightforward compositional markers 
when numbersyrabe ism was intended. Nor had I previously come 
across the idea (‘er which no reference is given) that septiform 
and cruciform syrbolisns were commingled in medieval times. 

But ther: the literary critic who “reads” an image does so from 
a different positier tharm does the art historian. Explicat:on of the 
object is mot the diving concern. Nichols approaches works of 
art by war of idea: forzau.ated elsewhere: here the Ottonian im- 
age is “rewritten” sn the light of Eriugenian thinking, n part in 
order to demonstrate the amplicability of Eriugenian thinking. Ni- 
chols' quest, by an: large, seems to be for sameness: he searches 
for comman refere~ts in a range of signifiers that includes works 
of art. Behind the practice ‘he reader senses a larger vision — one 
that many-contempocaryestorians would find difficult to sustain 
— a view of the-eentra) Middle Ages as a single “cultural text.” 
Nichols defines his andersanding in a lengthy footnot2 devoted 
to an explication ci a sigr system he calls “cruciform semiosis,” 
which is held to give unity to Romanesque creations. Cespite the 
diversity in produs, this sign system “assured the homogeneity 
of the artistic productien in this period by creating fermal and 
thematic similarities between different kinds of art forms and sub- 
jects, e.g.. hagicguaphy. s:ained glass windows, architecture, li- 
turgical ries, pairé-r.g, epics, chronicles, lyric poetry” (p. 224, n. 
34). The ert historian mignt ask whether verbal and visual signs 
are indeec se easily correlated. When Nichols deals with the ma- 
terials of kis ownmd:scipline. it should be noted, he becomes acutely 
concerned with difsreace. The section in which he draws dis- 
tinctions between “he aim. and character of narrative .n the his- 
toria and in the chessson ce geste (pp. 148ff.) is surely one of the 
most incisive in the boak. 

The fina! three +apter: of Romanesque Signs are cevoted to 
a particularly ergazging bedy of material, one that Nichols feels 
“provides a perfect aberatory for studying the dialectics of his- 




















8 Of cruciform sems Ikickols says, “It intends a sign system, used in 
a wide varety of wags in ‘hesperiod we have been examining. to convey 
the pervasiveness anal cignification of Christ's Passion as a means of ‘read- 
ing’ the world as a eine coustruct” (p. 224, n. 34). 

° Nichols daims thet Tharlernagne's church has three models — the Church 
of the Tomb cf the sigir outside Jerusalem, Hagia Soros in Constanti- 
nople, and the Pantseon in Eome — and for this reason his chapel can 
be considered “trimitariam” (». 75). This, of course, is to ignore a sub- 
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toria” (p. xiii) — medieval works treating the Charlemagne leg- 
end. Nichols closely examines significant literary witnesses: 
chroniclers’ accounts of Otto III's visit to Chariemagne's tomb, 
Pseudo-Turpin's Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi, and the 
Oxford version of the Chanson de Roland, among others. Since 
his purpose is to show that the Charlemagne canon took shape 
on a Christological model, Nichols discusses in comparative fash- 
ion Passion texts and the Apocalypse. Representations of Christ 
in Majesty and the Crucifixion and images of Charlemagne and 
Roland are introduced, as are works of architecture. Charle- 
magne's basilica at Aachen — as it existed and as it is depicted 
in Adémar de Chabanne’s 11th-century drawing — receives ex- 
tended treatment (pp. 70-82). The analysis provides an example 
of Nichols’ methods as applied to works of art. His aim is to 
establish connections between two tombs enclosed in churches 
that “authenticate” them — Christ’s tomb in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre (Anastasis), built by Constantine, and Charle- 
magne’s tomb in the church that he himself had constructed. Me- 
dieval legends of Charlemagne's relations with the Holy Land are 
recounted, including that in which Harun al-Rashid makes Char- 
lemagne protector of the Holy Sepulchre; Charlemagne is held to 
be not so much a successor as a renovatio of Constantine (p. 73). 
The basilica at Aachen, while not a copy of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, it is argued, conforms to the typology of the 
conscious copies, and in time assumes this association. Prototypes 
of Charlemagne’s church are found to lie on a particular axis of 
signification — Jerusalem, Constantinople, Rome (pp. 74-75).° 
Nichols goes on to discover a biblical “intertext” for the accounts 
of Otto III's visit to Charlemagne’s tomb, namely, the visit of the 
three Marys to Christ's tomb as evoked in the dialogue Quem 
queritis. He proceeds to the idea that “Adémar’s accounts [of 
Charlemagne’s interment] and sketch show that Charlemagne’s 
tomb causes the Palatine Chapel to signify in precisely the manner 
that Christ's tomb provided meaning for the Anastasis” (p. 80). 
Charlemagne is thus likened to Christ, a symbolic linking dis- 
covered in other works of art, notably the house shrine of Char- 
lemagne at Aachen and the Charlemagne window at Chartres. 

Nichols’ interpretation of these two works may lead the art 
historian to reflect upon the consequences of studying a fragment 
or an aspect of a work in isolation. Nichols limits his treatment 
of the shrine to an analysis of one end, that showing Charlemagne 
seated below the blessing figure of Christ, flanked by Archbishop 
Turpin and Pope Leo III (pp. 90-94). Charlemagne, by Nichols’ 
reckoning, has become a principle of logos, a figure who, like 
Christ, has the potential to be both Word and act, “to generate 
story which transforms the disparate events of the world into a 
coherent text” (p. 94). His observations proceed from this posi- 
tion. Turpin, putative writer of the Historia Karoli Magni. is pres- 
ent as an analogue to John the Evangelist. Charlemagne carries 
a scepter and a model of his church to signify his rule over the 
secular and spiritual realms and to demonstrate that he governs 
by principles of divine origin, the principles of Solomon. Blank 
spaces above Turpin and Leo serve to emphasize the vertical axis 
formed by Christ and Charlemagne, confirming the link between 
the two figures. 


stantial art-historical literature; earlier reviewers have noted that not even 
the Church of S. Vitale in Ravenna receives mention. See M.L. Wood, 
review in History — Review of New Books, x1, 1983, 218; Emmerson (as 
in n. 2), 316. Emmerson usefully notes, too, that Nichols’ treatment of 
the processions in the Church of St.-Riquier should be revised in the light 
of David Parsons’ study, “The Pre-Romanesque Church of St.-Riquier: 
The Documentary Evidence,” Journal of the British Archaeological As- 
sociation, Cxxx, 1977, 21-51. 
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The ramifications of Nichols’ procedures are worth spelling out, 
if only to indicate why many art historians favor a “contextual” 
art history, This is not so much to criticize the observations that 
Nichols makes as to examine the orientation which they reveal. 
Nichols observes in passing that the shrine presents “all the facets 
of the life and history of Charlemagne” (p. 90), but he chooses 
not to describe the eight scenes from the legends represented on 
its roof. His definition of the persona of Charlemagne does not, 
therefore, incorporate the evidence supplied by the narrative im- 
agery. Nor does he draw attention to the sixteen figures of German 
rulers ranged along the side of the shrine, a sequence beginning 
with Louis the Pious, Charlemagne’s son, and extending to Fred- 
erick II.!° These omissions lead him to play down the political, 
dynastic dimension of the shrine’s iconographical program. Ni- 
chols rightly states that “the reliquary, containing Charlemagne’s 
bones, was solemnly sealed and consecrated in the Palatine Chapel 
by the emperor Frederick Il on 27 July 1215” (p. 94). But he does 
not remark that the project had probably been initiated some dec- 
ades before, as a consequence of a second Romanesque investi- 
gation of Charlemagne’s tomb, that undertaken in 1165 by Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. The activities of this Romanesque ruler — the 
emperor who saw to the canonization of Charlemagne, who had 
the monarch’s arm housed in a reliquary, and who gave rich gifts 
to the basilica at Aachen (at that time becoming an important 
pilgrimage center in its own right) — seem to have a direct bearing 
on Nichols’ themes as a whole and on the shrine in specific. Con- 
textual art historians might also hope to find in Nichols’ juxta- 
posed analyses of the Charlemagne shrine and the Charlemagne 
window at Chartres a comparison between the German and French 
manipulations of the legendary material. 

Nichols offers a twofold analysis of the Charlemagne window 
at Chartres, providing first a brief description of the narrative 
imagery and then a longer, parallel, interpretation of the win- 
dow's armature (pp. 95-105). The operating assumption in the 
second part is that “the shapes themselves mean”: Nichols sug- 
gests that, “if we ignore the actual scenes depicted in the window 
and concentrate instead on the interplay of forms whicA frame 
the images,” we find in them a “purposed repetition of lozenges, 
spheres, hemispheres, and squares” (p. 101). Nichols states that 
the circle and square have established meanings: they commonly 
represent Heaven and Earth and, according to Georges Duby, their 
linking expresses the interrelationship of Heaven and Earth. The 
lozenge, too, has a precise symbolic value: it signifies the Passion. 
Nichols notes that this geometrical shape functions to connect 
squares and circles, to create a vertical and horizontal narrative 
space, to mediate the symbols of Heaven and Earth: “Projected 
back on the plane of symbolic equivalences, that is precisely the 
function of Christ’s Passion in Salvation history, and the symbolic 
value of the lozenge” (p. 104). 

As in his analysis of the Apotheosis of Otto II, Nichols finds 
septiform clusters lending a symbolic aura: he counts three spheres 
and four lozenges in the vertical spine, and finds a cross repeated 
three and a half times consisting of one lozenge, two circles, and 
four half-hemispheres. Nichols concludes: “The sign of the cross, 
repeated so manifestly by the septiform clusters and evoked im- 
manently by the other septiform elements, not to mention the 
references to the Passion sequence made by the lozenge, must 
have been seen by the artist as relating significantly to the story 


10 Their existence provides counter-evidence to a generalization that Ni- 
chols made shortly before (pp. 85-88). Here he distinguished Charle- 
magne’s image from all other Carolingian and Ottonian ruler portraits by 
the fact that the other monarchs were only shown “theosized.” that is, 


depicted in the historiated images. Something in the structures of 
meaning of the literary sources on which the artist drew, and their 
subtexts, must have suggested the appropriateness of so insistent 
a reference to the Passion” (p. 105). 

Certain objections to Nichols’ procedures might be raised. To 
analyze the armature as a closed sign system, apart from the nar- 
rative images that the armature was designed to contain, seems 
arbitrarily to isolate and privilege a single network of relations 
within a whole. Accepting the semiotician’s stance that the mean- 
ing of asymbol is established by its place within a system, it seems 
desirable that the entire system be taken into account. Nichols, 
by saying that “the circle and the square possess clearly estab- 
lished symbolic meanings” (p. 103), seems to posit one-to-one cor- 
respondences between signifiers and signifieds independent of 
context and thus to imply that pictorial symbols are fixed quan- 
tities. To determine whether the circle, square, and lozenge have 
particular (and communicable) meanings in the Charlemagne 
window that correspond to those in other stained-glass windows, 
it seems important to pay heed to function, i.e., to try to ascertain 
if particular shapes contain particular kinds of images. 

Nichols’ interpretations of compositional syntax, too, raise 
broad issues. No one would deny that designers ef artistic pro- 
grams in the Middle Ages paid heed to number symbolism; the 
frequent use of labels and diagrammatic structures containing nu- 
merically defined sets of images makes this clear. Designers “en- 
coded” such messages in their programs and, because they are so 
explicit, it cannot be doubted that viewers with a certain learning 
decoded them. It must also be allowed that medieval and post- 
medieval viewers discovered less explicit symbolic messages in the 
structure of works of art, whether consciously encoded or not, 
and that we need ways of talking about this phenomenon. But 
Nichols seems to be more concerned with the artist's intention in 
the present case. The implication of his analysis is that the de- 
signer of the Charlemagne window constructed his armature from 
a combination of (symbolically charged) squares, circles, and loz- 
enges because the Charlemagne story triggered in him thoughts 
about the Passion of Christ, or, to put it another way, that the 
artist relied on a sequence of geometrical shapes to convey a con- 
nection between the Charlemagne story and Christ's life. Did Ni- 
chols’ focus, the art historian might ask, lead him to underesti- 
mate the practical, material aspects of the glazier’s task? 

“Interdisciplinarity” is today a widely approved intellectual po- 
sition. Many share in the hope that we will see increasing dialogue 
between members of different disciplines, literary critics and his- 
torians among them. Art historians, long disposed to draw upon 
the material and methods of other fields, may hope to find in 
studies like Romanesque Signs ideas that stimulate refinements in 
the description and analysis of works of art. Stephen Nichols is 
to be applauded for having ventured beyond the boundaries of 
his own field to experiment in the application of literary critical 
techniques to the interpretation of pictorial imagery. He has pro- 
duced a consistently thought-provoking book. Indeed, its most 
valuable contribution for art historians may lie in the challenge 
it offers us to define more satisfactorily the grammar of visual 
language. 

ELIZABETH SEARS 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N] 08544 


depicted when alive. He also suggested that the others were represented 
so as to emphasize qualities associated with Old Testament rulers — a 
distinction now claimed for Charlemagne. 


JENNIFER MONTAZU, Alessandro Algardi, New Haven and 
London, Yak J-Wwersity Press, 1985. 1: pp. xv + 304; 8 
color ills., 258 Heck-and-white ills. 11: pp. ix + 183; 225 
black-and-whie (Js. 





In her preface Jene:fer Montagu carefully explains that she wrote 
Alessandro Al gerd as a corrective to the distorted vew of the 
artist created by ‘Diovan Pietro Bellori and modern writers fol- 
lowing his lead. Eellori’s taste for classicism and his cistaste for 
Mannerism aad the naturalism of Caravaggio, as well as his ap- 
parent dislike œ Sernini and Pietro da Cortona, caused him to 
champion Armibale Carracci as the artist who restored painting 
to its former excelaace and to choose Algardi as Annibale’s coun- 
terpart in sculpsure. Mentagu states that this image >f Algardi 
breaks dewn whew one begins to examine his art and life. For 
example, there is a dichotomy between the artist's large marbles, 
which are classiziziag compared to the work of Bernini, and the 
“looser, frarkly rannerist style of his drawings and bronzes.” 
Algardi did not aly himself with classicists such as Annibale Car- 
racci, Francesco: ca Quesnoy, and Andrea Sacchi. He related his 
work to the manaer of Ludovico Carracci and was an intimate 
friend of Pietro:da Tortona. For these reasons, Montagu set out 
to write a mene gsaph investigating “Algardi’s work and its po- 
sition in the art-c ts time, based . . . on an examination of the 
works themselves and on the documents.” 

The author Fa. succeeded not only in clarifying the life and 
style of a famoxs artist, but has at the same time written an in- 
troductian to the zature of sculpture in 17th-century Fome. This 
second aspect di ‘he book is achieved in spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of, the faet +hat Algardi was not the dominant artist of the 
period: like all cer “merely first-rate” artists of the time, he 
labored in the saacdow of Gian Lorenzo Bernini. Algardi was not 
a universal gemu» in Bernini's mold, not a designer cf dramatic 
spaces, but a sculptor who concentrated on the production of 
individual objeet:. in this sense, he is more typical than Bernini, 
and his e«perienc= is closer to that of most sculptors who worked 
in Rome during the seicento save for the fact that he was more 
highly skilled amc more successful than most of them. indeed, the 
range of Algardi’s veuvre is surprisingly broad, including work 
in severa! media, ranging in scale from frames for smail paintings 
and designs tor prints to the decoration of the Villa Doria Pam- 
philj in Rome. 

The book is. <>4ap0sed of two volumes, the first cortaining ten 
chapters that:form a review of Algardi’s life and work, the second 
containing a catalogue raisonné and plates. The text in Volume 
One is arranges. chronologically, beginning with Algardi's birth 
on 31 July 1598, aad including discussions of his artistic educa- 
tion, his stylistic development, his achievements as a designer, 
and his influenze on the history of Baroque sculpture. This vol- 
ume is lavishly laastrated with color plates and illustrations rep- 
resenting details of Algardi's sculpture, his drawings. and com- 
parative meters. The inclusion of so many reproductions is a 
great benefit. sirme, with the exception of the work of Bernini, 
illustrations of 47:t-century Italian sculpture are not easily avail- 
able. Unfortanztely, the illustrations of the first volame are of 
uneven quality. Seme are printed on such a small scaîe that they 
are difficult to sac, and others were apparently made from pho- 
tographs of poer qaality. Sculpture is difficult to photograph and 
the images zvai.ack to schclars often do not reproduce the special 
qualities. of tnesc:sptural medium. On the other hanc, the plates 
illustrating Algardi s oeuvre in Montagu’s second volume are, for 
the most part, excellent. With few exceptions, a full page is de- 
voted te each pactograph. allowing the reader to ebserve the 
work quite ciearl¥ and consequently to enjoy the qual.ty of Mon- 
tagu's analyses 
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The catalogue raisonné is a model of excellence and accuracy 
worthy of emulation. The catalogue covers all of the artist's extant 
oeuvre, including finished marbles and decorative cycles, models 
made in preparation for them, and bronze casts from models (with 
a discussion of the quality of each cast). Montagu also lists de- 
rivatives (i.e., copies or variations of objects by Algardi), lost 
works (i.e., works mentioned in sources or documents that are 
no longer extant or are unidentified), engravings of Algardi’s 
works produced up to the mid-18th century, and rejected works. 
In cataloguing Algardi’s Saint Philip Neri with an Angel, for ex- 
ample, Montagu describes and docurrents not only the marble 
group in the sacristy of Sta. Maria in Vallicella, but also ten other 
objects, including a bozzetto, three lost bozzett:, bronze and wax 
casts of the head of Saint Philip Neri, three works by other artists 
derived from Algardi’s sculpture, and two engravings after the 
marble group. The magnitude of this task goes 2 long way toward 
explaining why this book took some twenty years to write. Al- 
though Algardi is best known for his monumertal works in mar- 
ble and bronze, he was also, as Montagu details, a prolific restorer 
of antiquities and producer of models for smal! bronze sculpture 
and reliquaries. In addition, he was responsible for the architec- 
ture and decoration of projects on the scale of the Villa Doria 
Pamphilj and the high altar of S. Niccla da Tolentino. Montagu 
has missed almost nothing, and her summaries of documents, 
sources, and past literature are a model of scholarship. For the 
record, nonetheless, there are two marbles tha: should be added 
to her catalogue, probably as rejected works. These are small oval 
reliefs, one the Rape of Europa (50 x 60cm) the other A Goat 
and Putti Harvesting Grapes (49 x 55cm), in the Palazzo Ducale 
in Mantua, recently attributed to Algardi by Maria Grazia 
Vaccari.! 

Montagu's discussion of Algardi’s life and work, in the text 
volume, is linear rather than conceptual. The first chapter is en- 
titled “The Early Years,” and the last “The Fina! Years: Death and 
After.” Within this framework Montagu gives a detailed account 
of Algardi’s development as an artist based on an impressive num- 
ber of documents and excellent stylistic and technical analyses of 
his work. The chronological plot of the book contains subplots 
not always announced by the table of conterts. There are, for 
example, discussions of Algardi’s design process, of his style in 
relation to contemporary discussions of aesthetics, of the nature 
of the Baroque relief and the Baroque portrait bust, and of the 
enormous influence of Algardi on later Baroque sculpture. 

A few examples of how Montagu handles specific works should 
suffice to show how she offers new insight into the art of the 
Roman Baroque while developing the individual history of Al- 
gardi. Her discussion of Algardi’s early career, for example, be- 
gins with his Bolognese origins, proceeds to his early experiences 
in Mantua and Rome, where he earned his living largely by re- 
storing antiquities, and culminates in a consideration of the Saint 
John the Evangelist and Saint Mary Magdalene statues that Al- 
gardi modeled in stucco for the Bandini Chapel in S. Silvestro al 
Quirinale and probably completed in, or before, 1629. Montagu 
notes that these are the first works that are preducts of Algardi’s 
“deliberate stylistic will,” and she then shows how each is related 
to the work of an earlier Emilian artist. The Saint John is depen- 
dent on the vocabulary of Domenichino; the Magdalene is best 
understood with reference to Antonio Begarelli’s statue of the same 
saint modeled for S. Benedetto Po in the mid-16th century. The 
author's analysis is strengthened through her comparison of the 


| “Palazzo del Capitano — medioevo e rinascimento”: Riapertura di un 
percorso museale, Mantua, 1986, 521ff. 
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Magdalene with Bernini's Saint Bibiana in the church of Sta. Bi- 
biana, Pietro da Cortona's frescos of female saints in the same 
church, du Quesnoy’s Saint Susanna in the church of Sta. Maria 
da Loreto, and Domenico da Rossi's Saint Flavia Domitilla also 
in the latter church. In this way Montagu illustrates all the con- 
ceptions of the female martyr saint current in Rome in the 1620's 
and shows that Algardi’s statue is a unique solution to the prob- 
lem, one more closely related to Begarelli’s work than it is to other 
Roman statues of the period. 

Montagu’s discussion of the design and execution of the high 
altar of S. Paolo Maggiore in Bologna provides other examples 
of the multiple levels of understanding revealed by her analyses. 
She offers insight into Roman Baroque patronage by carefully 
analyzing Virgilio Spada's relationship to Bernini, who provided 
the architectural design for the altar, and to Algardi, who carved 
the marble group of the Beheading of Saint Paul (begun 1633) and 
who modeled a bronze relief for the altar frontal fifteen years 
later. Montagu shows that Spada, like many patrons, kept careful 
control of the overall appearance of the project. He used artists 
to draw up specific plans and to execute the project. We learn, 
for example, that the general composition of the marble group, 
a standing executioner and a kneeling saint, as well as the pro- 
portions of the group, were worked out before Algardi received 
the commission. The design role of the artist was limited to details 
of the action and appearance. This observation is worth under- 
scoring because the process is typical of sculptural projects in 
Rome during the seicento. Bernini, it seems, was unique in gaining 
the license to design as well as execute major sculptural projects. 
Montagu further discusses the reason why Virgilio Spada chose 
Algardi to carve the marble group and provides a sensitive anal- 
ysis of both the sculpture and the architecture that adds to our 
appreciation of the altar as a whole. 

Montagu uses her discussion of the gilt bronze relief of the Be- 
heading of Saint Paul (1648), on the altar frontal, to differentiate 
between Algardi’s approach to the design of monumental marble 
sculpture and his approach to small bronzes. This leads to a pen- 
etrating comparison of Domenichino’s Flagellation of Saint An- 
drew to Guido Reni's Saint Andrew Led to Martyrdom in the 
Chapel of St. Andrew next to S. Gregorio Magno in Rome. Mon- 
tagu employs 17th-century sources to demonstrate Algardi's pref- 
erence for Reni’s fresco in order to clarify the style of his relief, 
the lyric grace of which is in sharp contrast to the restrained ten- 
sion of the marble group. 

In Chapter vir Montagu discusses Algardi’s monumental reliefs, 
which include the artist’s most famous work, the Encounter of 
Saint Leo the Great and Attila (commissioned in 1646). In order 
to elucidate the innovative quality of Algardi’s reliefs, Montagu 
examines the history of the pictorial relief in seicento Rome. She 
explains that it is difficult to represent depth in a relief because 
the large figures in the foreground block the view of those behind 
them. The sculptor, moreover, does not have recourse to the 
painters’ perspective tricks. Montagu explores the problem 
through a discussion of Pietro Paolo Olivieri’s Adoration of the 
Magi (1596-99) in the Caetani Chapel, Sta. Pudenziana, and Pie- 
tro Bernini's Assumption of the Virgin (1607-10), in the Baptistery 
in Sta. Maria Maggiore. The former uses a ladder perspective like 
that found in paintings produced before the invention of per- 
spective. The latter imitates a painting by Sicciolante da Ser- 
moneta, in the Sforza Chapel of Sta. Maria Maggiore, that makes 
little use of perspective. Algardi was aware of the problem, which 
he evaded in his major early reliefs, such as the Ecstasy of Saint 
Mary Magdalene in St.-Maximin (1635) and his stucco and bronze 
versions of the Trinity (ca. 1636), by placing the figures against 
a blank ground on which no setting is depicted. 


Montagu turns to the more complex Attila relief and explains 
how Algardi overcame the serious design problem of the tall, nar- 
row shape of the wall reserved for the composition and then care- 
fully analyzes the work to show how he handled the spatial issue. 
Algardi caused the foreground figures to project forward from 
the ground, so that figures in the back are in low relief while the 
principal figures are carved almost in the round. Montagu con- 
cludes her discussion, however, with a surprisingly negative, and 
perhaps unfair, assessment of the relief: she agrees with Witt- 
kower’s judgment that Algardi did not easily adjust to working 
on a large scale or on a subject that required violent action. 

In contrast to her judgment of the Attila relief, Montagu lauds 
Algardi’s design for the high altar of the church of S. Nicola da 
Tolentino, The Virgin and Child and Saints Augustine and Mon- 
ica Appearing to Saint Nicola (1651), wherein the white marble 
figures are placed in a curved niche of black marble. Here Algardi 
solved the problem of depth by eliminating the setting. Further- 
more, the composition of the relief is conservative and is con- 
ceived in the form of traditional painted devotional altarpieces. 
Montagu sees Algardi’s group as a comment on Bernini's Ecstasy 
of Saint Teresa (1645-52), wherein the artist carved a white marble 
group that appears to float within an alabaster niche as if it were 
a vision offered to the faithful. Bernini created an event of “dra- 
matic intensity.” Algardi, by contrast, offers an image that invites 
us “to meditate in a state of calm reflection, not so much upon 
a miracle as on the divine grace which performs such miracles 
. . ” (p. 149). The comparison is a key to understanding the con- 
trast in the artistic temperaments of the two major sculptors of 
the Roman Baroque. 

It is difficult to do justice in a review to a book as rich as Mon- 
tagu’s Algardi. It will be a standard reference tool for scholars 
and curators of 17th-century Roman sculpture for decades to 
come. The text volume explores not only the growth of Algardi 
as an artist but also the entire structure of the Baroque artistic 
setting, a milieu composed of patrons, artist-designers, and col- 
laborating craftsmen. Montagu also provides insights into the de- 
sign problems that Baroque sculptors faced and the range of so- 
lutions that scholars can expect to find in their work. The 
catalogue, when used in conjunction with the numerous illustra- 
tions, offers a measure against which curators can and will judge 
objects attributed to Algardi, and it provides a model of high 
standard for the study and analysis of the work of other sculptors. 

MARK S. WEIL 
Washington University 
P.O. Box 1189 

St. Louis, MO 63130 


TERRY FRIEDMAN, James Gibbs, New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. Pp. 362; 16 color ills., 331 black-and-white 
ills. $60 


This is a serious book on a serious subject, richly documented, 
smoothly written, and scrupulously developed within the limits 
the author set for himself. And it is clearly a study that will be 
referred to time and time again by anyone concerned with the 
history of architecture in England in the 18th century and beyond. 

James Gibbs was an important architect, but, as Allan Cun- 
ningham noted as long ago as 1831, one whose place within the 
history of architecture in England has been strangely difficult to 
fix. This seems to be for two reasons, the first coming from prob- 
lems we have with defining the character of his architecture, the 
second from questions about Gibbs himself and the relationship, 
in his completed works, between what might be called conviction 


and action. By cre aceouat, which many writers have suggested, 
Gibbs is best seer ¿s a fulfillment of the promise of Wren. And 
indeed, to take cre design as an example, there is much in St. 
Martin-in-the-Fied:, sera the famous steeple downward to the 
columns.and galleries anc elliptical barrel vaults of the nave, that 
seems to depend oun idea: from Wren who, in 1713, had helped 
Gibbs secure the posifior of surveyor to the Commissioners of 
the Fifty New Chenches in London. There certainly was, to bor- 
row a familiar teem, a “Wrenaissance” Gibbs. But there was also 
a Baroque Gibb:, tained n Rome by the architect Carlo Fontana, 
and able to use Ea ianat~ Baroque detail completely fluently in 
his designs. Moxecver. if eccasion demanded, there was also what 
Howard Stutchb:.-y kas called a Palladian Gibbs, who accom- 
modated himself tc the tastes of the same clients who, at other 
moments, patrer. zed the associates of Lord Burlington such as 
Colen Campbel. and Herry Flitcroft. Such eclecticism, if indeed 
this is the way todescrib the alternating styles in Gibbs's work, 
is not easy to fetuam. And even if we decide that such variable- 
ness was a resperse by Gibbs to the particular nature of each 
commission and “be demands of each client — an attitude for 
which we mighi acw fee considerable sympathy — there is still 
something disapy=mtiag about an architect so seemingly uncom- 
mitted to any on: traditien of design, an architect so pliant, and 
so alterable 

This is a prcbeem wita Gibbs that Terry Friedman does not 
deny. Indeed, he sees it partly as a question of quality and he 
grants that Gibbes ‘«cked something of the visual inventiveness of 
Vanbrugh and Haavksmcor or the intellectual strength of a pro- 
gram of:classicisrt ike that of Lord Burlington or Campbell. But 
architecture is zr art əf action and it is to the actions of Gibbs 
that Friedman gives mos: of his attention, moving very quickly 
in his book to the ¢etails-of all that Gibbs did: projects large and 
small, lost and sa-viving, houses, tombs, chapels, and public 
buildings as wel a: the seeking of commissions, the flattering of 
clients, and all -be-comp-omises and changes to which any wise 
and busy architeeî of His ime would have had to submit. Perhaps 
in the end Gibbs: 1.mself is unreachable; he was a reticent man, 
unmarried, higkl successful and rich, a Scotsman who lived all 
his adult life in =2@lamd, a Catholic who chose, in public at least, 
to follow the riu cf the established Church — a character free 
of scandal or tam: ef excess. But if anything can fill what we might 





call the silence <> 1is personality, it is perhaps just the kind of 


narrative that Fredman provides for us, the record of a profes- 
sional life that «™#ended ‘or forty years and encompassed an ex- 
traordinary rarg= anc namber of projects. It is this record that 
Friedman fills ia 2e thoreughly and so richly. 

Friedman's hiswary af Sibbs’s work is divided into eleven sec- 
tions. The firs: chapter. appropriately enough, is a record of 
Gibbs's life, frommh:s earl” moments in Rome at the Scots’ College, 
through his workeith:Fontana and at the Accademia di San Luca, 
to his successe: =m his return in London where he became im- 
mediately popuiar. This s followed in Chapter Two by a general 
account of Gibo» = professional practice: his methods of work, 
his fees, and his celatiorships with patrons and with his many 
friends. This chazter contains as well a selection of the contem- 
porary responseste Gibbs's architecture, both favorable and hos- 
tile, from Batty Laagley who intensely disliked St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, to Alexamder Gordon, a fellow Scotsman, who claimed 
that by his buicar gs Giobs had adorned London so well “that 
very few Cities 1 Europe (Rome excepted) will contend with it 
for Magnificenee” -p. 39. The nine chapters that follow proceed 
monument by romumert or type by type. There is one whole 
chapter on St. Ma-e-le-Strand, another on St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
and related churc=es, anc further chapters on the sepulchral mon- 
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uments, the various country houses, Stowe ara its gardens, the 
London townhouses, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and the work 
at Oxford and Cambridge. As a conclusion, Friedman discusses 
Gibbs's writing on architecture and the effect his treatise, A Book 
of Architecture, had on architects and clients, at home and abroad, 
and most obviously in America. More documentation follows in 
the form of a catalogue of all the recorded works by Gibbs, about 
one hundred and sixty in all, executed and unexecuted, arranged 
county by county. The entries in this catalogue are very detailed 
and full, running often to some thirty or forty lines of text. Finally 
there is a list of the books on art that Gibbs left to the Trustees 
of the Radcliffe Library in his will of 1754, some 140 items that 
can be recognized, along with another eighteen books that are 
still unidentified. 

The book presents an extraordinary amourt of information, 
the result of years of careful and sympathetic stady by the author. 
The subjects covered range far and wide, from a passing reference 
in a letter of 1716 to the collection by Englishmen of reproductions 
or what were called “Coppys of such famous paintings as are not 
to be purchased . . .” (p. 23), to the story of Thomas Cadman, 
the Italian acrobat, who celebrated the completion of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields by descending, on his belly, down a rope stretched 
from the top of the steeple to the Royal Mews; from a range of 
comments on the proper heights for ceilings in the cold north of 
England, to the details of anti-Catholic feeling that surfaced in 
debates over the various designs submitted for tre Mansion House 
in the City of London. This is social history o: a very endearing 
kind and it would seem churlish to find fault with a story from 
which so much is to be learned. But nothing comes without a 
cost, and if Friedman has been able to present so much concrete 
detail on what Gibbs did, it has been at the expense, I fear, of a 
more general appraisal of his architecture and its relationship to 
other things that were being built in England at the time. 

One problem may be, I think, in the organization of the book. 
It was clear that such major projects as St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
and the Radcliffe Camera deserved sections tc themselves, with 
footnotes and full histories of their developmen’s and designs. But 
Gibbs was so prolific an architect that to mention and describe 
all his other works in the main text of this study, as Friedman 
does, forces the reader to make his or her way through pages of 
description that are often too full of individual buildings and too 
detailed to serve as an account of style, yet too diffuse and general 
to work as lists. There are problems as well with the correspon- 
dence between the text, the notes, and the catalogue, and the 
reader is given a story that is often little more than bits and pieces. 
Information on a particular project is stretched across the three 
parts of the book: Patshull Hall, for example, is discussed on pages 
149-50 in the text, page 322 in the catalogue, and page 342, foot- 
note 111; the monument to the Cavendish family in St. Mary's, 
Bolsover, on pages 89-90 in the text, page 29€ in the catalogue, 
and page 340, footnote 11. The index, moreover, gives little guid- 
ance as to which is the most important refereace to a person or 
building — a puzzle, for example, when there are eighteen cita- 
tions to Lord Burlington, or seventeen to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The result is that in the end, the details come to overwhelm 
the whole, and the purpose and the structure of Friedman's ac- 
count are dissolved. It is easy, of course, to make suggestions after 
the fact, but I wonder if these problems could sot have been mit- 
igated by having a shorter, more general text and a fuller cata- 
logue of particular projects. In this way, the details so thoroughly 
assembled could have been retained while the profile of the ar- 
chitectural history that Friedman had to tell — and it would have 
been a very interesting one — could have emerged with the clarity 
that is necessary. 
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I spoke at the outset of this review about what I took to be the 
self-imposed limits of Friedman’s history. In the manner now stan- 
dard for the field, Friedman is careful to trace and record all the 
sources within European and classical architecture that Gibbs 
might have known and used. The connections he draws, such as 
the one between the steeple and lower section of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields and the tower of the Madonna of S. Biagio at 
Montepulciano, are often strixing and subtly described. But a 
study of sources is not the whole history of style and | think it 
is precisely in the character of his style and in his use of forms 
that Gibbs is most difficult and interesting. Friedman says very 
little about questions of this kind and yet it seems incumbent upon 
him to do so. When I was a student at Oxford, using the Radcliffe 
Library every other day, even though I was told it was a great 
design, I found the forms there inconvenient, the details half- 
enunciated, the transitions disorganized, and the parts seemingly 
unsure of themselves. And even now, whenever I pass along the 
passage by St. Martin-in-the-Fields from St. Martin's Place to 
Adelaide Street, I always feel that the relationships in the forms 
of the decoration of the church, grand though they may be, are 
never properly resolved, that the windows with their elaborate 
surrounds are too heavy for the body of the church, that the spire 
is too thin, the outside of the nave too boxlike and plain. Perhaps 
I am right, perhaps I am wrong. But it does seem, the longer we 
look at the composition of the forms in the work of Gibbs, that 
there is a tension between the force of the individual parts and 
the comparative banality of the design as a whole. Consider in 
this regard, for example, the rich but awkward central section of 
Sudbook Park, Surrey, and the relationship of this part to the 
wings; or the weak and squashed Palladian window in the design 
for the Mansion House; or the flaccidity of the attached portico 
at Bank Hall, Warrington, and the curious strength (and yet rup- 
ture) in the parts of the ornamentation in the service block. 

These questions and others like them Friedman does not di- 
rectly address, but interestingly enough part of the contemporary 
criticism that he so richly records suggests that they were prob- 
lems even in Gibbs's day. The criticism of the spire of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields and its placement on the body of the church is old 
and familiar. But more to the point perhaps are the references of 
contemporaries to what Friedman calls Gibbs's power of orna- 
ment. Some critics, like Robert Morris, praised him, while others, 
like the interesting writer Henrietta Knight, Lady Luxborough, 
saw this as precisely the point where Gibbs failed. “I never yet 
could admire his taste in Architecture,” so she wrote to William 
Shenstone, after Shenstone had lent her Gibbs’s book on archi- 
tecture, “even his genteelest things he disgraces commonly with 
some awkward ornament. . .” (p. 18). 

Friedman does not give enough attention to commentary of this 
kind. And yet, as the life that Allan Cunningham wrote of Gibbs 
shows so well, it is perhaps by acknowledging the response Gibbs's 
work engendered that we can construct an account of his archi- 
tecture. Lady Luxborough wrote of ornament and the difficulties 
that, in her eyes, Gibbs had with his detailing. But since the prob- 
lem of ornament was to become of immense importance in ar- 
chitecture in the next few years in Europe, the remarks of Lady 
Luxborough here take on a significance that we can use with both 
gratitude and interest. One of the few more personal notes that 
Friedman allows himself touches on this question, for he deplores 
the fact (p. 262) that many later architects seem to have used 
merely the parts of the decoration of a design like St. Marzin-in- 
the-Fields, in isolation, without any necessary allusion to the forms 
of the whole. But, to turn the tables, we may choose to think that 
it was a positive quality of Gibbs's designs that there were parts 
within them that could be taken out, separated, and borrowed 


— details like the famous Gibbs surround or the spire of St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields. This quality is perhaps a virtue. And I think it 
is clear, as we look at the history of architecture, that those who 
serve to pass on the parts of a tradition are as important as those 
who more obviously devise the new forms that become traditions. 
Gibbs — and here Palladio would be a good comparison — seems 
to have been peculiarly able to establish a general way of building 
and decorating that was to become of immense use in the years 
to come for architects and clients alike. This was no mean 
achievement. 

Questions of this kind about the reception of Gibbs and the 
nature of his ornament are raised by Friedman, and the richness 
of his study better enables us to think about them and discuss 
them. I kave one regret: for all the documentation, there is noth- 
ing reproduced here of the so-called autobiography of Gibbs that 
is preserved in the Soane Museum in London.’ It may contain 
little that:Friedman does not know of from elsewhere, yet I cannot 
help wordering if it would be useful to read it in full in a context 
such as this. 

To end more positively, however, I cannot resist adding to the 
list that Friedman so nicely includes of derivations from Gibbs. 
In the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields in Chestnut Hill, Phil- 
adelphia, of 1888, by G.W. and W.D. Hewitt, nothing is kept of 
the forms, but the fame of the name was enough to make this 
reference-to the suburban setting of this building appropriate and 
ennobling. Gibbs is now one of the heroes of the past being sym- 
patheticaily spoken of by modern architects: this is implied, for 
example, in the comments of Robert Venturi on the setting for 
his new extension to the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
Gibbs is also one of the sources for a part of American architec- 
ture: there is much in this study that feeds directly into the most 
recent werk of Sandra Tatman and Roger Moss on Philadelphia 
architects; or, across the border, into the studies by J. Philip 
McAleer on churches in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and particularly 
on the design of St. Paul's, Halifax, which Friedman attributes to 
Gibbs.” Friedman's book will, I am sure, be used for many years 
to come. 

DAVID CAST 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 


MARGARET MORGAN GRASSELLI AND PIERRE ROSENBERG, with 
the assistance of Nicole Parmentier, et al., Watteau 1684- 
1721, Washington, National Gallery of Art, 1984. Pp. 580; 
104 color ills., 1176 black-and-white ills. $39.95 


This exhibition catalogue of Watteau is one of the best books on 
the artist ever put together, but it is also one of the most difficult 
to use. Partly this is due to its primary focus on works in an 
exhibition; even more, perhaps, the difficulty stems from the 
conflict of opinion inevitable among several authors working 


1 A typescript of this, as Friedman notes, is in the Avery Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 


2 For these. see J. Philip McAleer, “St. Paul's, Halifax, Nova Scotia and 
St. Peter’s Vere Street, London, England,” Journal of Canadian Art His- 
tory, vit, 1984, 113-57; idem, “St. Mary's, 1820-1830, Halifax: An Early 
Example of the Use of Gothic Revival Forms in Canada,” Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, xiv, 1986, 134-47; and Sandra L. Tat- 
man and Roger W. Moss, Biographical Dictionary of Philadelphia Ar- 
chitects, 1700-1930, Boston, 1985. It is interesting to note from this last 
publication how Friedman’s account has now to be revised in the light of 
recent research (for example, regarding the participation of John Kearsley 
at Christ Church, Philadelphia; see Tatman and Moss, 429). 


independently, v-.th iztle consultation. But most of all, it results 
from a deeision -o make the book an open-ended, contextual 
study. The three main auchors are Pierre Rosenberg, canservateur 
en chef in the Decartmert of Paintings of the Louvre tresponsible 
for the catalogue cf the vaintings); Francois Moureau, professor 
of French literatus at the Université de Dijon (responsible for the 
essays on Watteau in Bis ‘ime, especially on his theatr:cal milieu); 
and Margaret Mergaa Grasselli, curator in the Department of 
Graphic Asts in tte National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 
(responsible for e cata ogue of the drawings).! 

Rosenberg's gæstet contribution is his interpretation of the 
meaning aad the meoc of Watteau's art, based on sensitive 
personal readings of individual pictures, which cumulate entry by 
entry. As Rosert=rg saows, the “original” Watteau is there from 
the very start. arw volant? (cat. no. 6), Watteau’s first 
masterpiece. paic:ed in 1709-10, stands out for the simplicity, 
sincerity, ard huraanity œ its vision, In his entry, Roserberg writes 
of the realism anc -he:monotony of the scene, whose message is 
not of the giory bu of the banality of war; elsewhere (regarding, 
for example, no 15, Les fatigues de la guerre), he notes the 
boredom of the kambie :oldiers who are not in control of their 
destiny. These fe= scene: of army camps and marches are very 
revealing of Wat:2au's secial consciousness at the beginning of 
his career, quite arlike His more conventional low-life subjects, 
such as La disene d'overture (no. 8). The compariscn makes it 
clear that Wattez was rever truly comfortable as ar. anecdotal 
“Flemish” painter and. R »senberg and others to the contrary, this 
derivative type o work semains a minor part of his art. 

A second type cf picture for which Watteau achieved early 
notoriety was the village festivity. Like the military scenes, these 
works are superziziaily based on Northern proto-ypes, but 
Watteau transformed them totally through figure studies from 
nature, on the cr= nand, and the make-believe of theater on the 
other. In such scenes = Za mariée de village (no. 11) we see for 
the first time his «haracteristic union of observation and fantasy, 
along with the fire traces ef an accompanying ambiguity of intent. 
These qualities arz alse feund in a third new type, wkich helped 
bring Watteau to :he attention of the Academy in 1712, a type 
for which a eonvaxcing ‘abel has never been found: Pierrot content 
(no. 13) and La pe tie wuerrée (no. 14) are open-air scenes whose 
protagonists are «keariv actors, but, as Rosenberg savs, are not 
on the stage. The suggestion of irony, humor, mystery, and 
dreaminess presazes Wwa teau’s maturity and the fête galante. 
Another sten in tais direction is represented by La conversation 
(no. 23), where adie: and gentlemen in contempo-ary dress 
replace the ‘heatr.cal figures of the pictures just discussed, and 
the tone of social interaction changes accordingly. Set in an 
idealized countryce anc an indeterminate present, ronspecific 
in action and chasacter (Fosenberg rightly dismisses a] attempts 
to identify portra%s of-frends of the artist), these couples carry 
out their "games c- gallan ry and noble leisure” (as Moareau puts 





! Other contributorsase Necse Parmentier (the catalogue of the etchings, 
chronology of Watiem’s e, and brief biographies of his friends and sup- 
porters); Florence Géreau ‘th section on Watteau and music, particularly 
a valuable compenciim ef the musical instruments that appear in his 
paintings); ane Heinewt Borscn-Supan (the fascinating essay on Frederick 
the Great and Watses. These is no index, except of present locations of 
works exhibited. Seperate-French and German editions of the catalogue, 
with no essential ch. ages, were prepared for the showings im Paris and 
Berlin, 1984-88. 


2I have adopsed th corvereion of citing the French titles of pictures 
(spelling modernizec* as they appear in the engraved Oeuvre published 
by Jean de Julienne 1727-34), For those not included there, I give in 
quotations theEnglie -itles used in the present catalogue, some of which 
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it in another context, p. 494). Although there may be some 
meaning that eludes us, this is above all a “conversation piece” 
in the original sense of the term. The contemporaneous “Country 
Ball” (no. 24), finally, has elements of Watteau's theater pieces, 
of his village festivity pictures, and of La conversation. By adding 
the focus of music and the dance, Watteau arrived at what must 
have been his first “complete” féte galante. Such, it seems to me, 
are the clarifications we are offered here of the first five years of 
Watteau’s thematic development, through 1714—a period 
characterized by flashes of insight and invention, but lacking in 
sustained effort and focus. 

Students of Watteau have long noted the change in his art 
around 1715, when he entered the circle of the financier Pierre 
Crozat and all at once gained access to a good collection of old 
and modern paintings, to a truly spectacular collection of 16th- 
and 17th-century drawings by the greatest artists of Italy and the 
North, and —perhaps most important of all—to the highest levels 
of fashion and taste of Parisian society. Rosenberg (following a 
hypothesis by Marianne Roland Michel") proposes that the small 
oval painting of “Autumn” (no. 34) was a preliminary idea for 
an overdoor for Crozat. This early version shows Watteau's roots 
in the French decorative tradition going back to the time of Vouet 
and even to Fontainebleau—interpreted in a painterly, Flemish 
medium and embellished with a still life that recalls Largillierre. 
The final version of this subject, known through an engraving, 
is completely different and shows the intervention of an “aca- 
demic” process of consultation and study usually ascribed to the 
guidance of the aged Charles de La Fosse. This is not so much a 
genre that unites history with decoration (Rosenberg) as it is his- 
tory that grows out of decoration, a development that parallels 
Watteau's simultaneous passage from the decorative panels of ar- 
abesques he had been painting to easel pictures of fétes galantes. 
Similarly, a mythological picture such as Diane au bain (no. 28; 
one of Watteau's most elemental, seductive, and spontaneous 
paintings), reveals him working through a decorative tradition 
toward near-history painting, while another probable overdoor, 
“Nymph and Satyr” (no. 36), betrays a secret kinship with the 
pastorals of the early Poussin. Although Watteau was not patient 
with this mythological vein for long, its primal sensuality carried 
across to his new Elysian fields as one of the magical touches that 
animate the féte champétre he was soon to develop. The exhi- 
bition made these connections in the art of Watteau abundantly 
clear. 

One of the most important accomplishments of recent Watteau 
scholarship has been to recapture the overt erotic content of a 
handful of his pictures whose import, much subtilized and dif- 
fused, can be traced beneath the surface of the polite society of 
his mature fétes galantes, as Donald Posner has so convincingly 
demonstrated .* Rosenberg points out the possible sexual innuendo 
of some of the titles of Watteau’s engraved paintings: La partie 
quarrée, for example, or the paired La finette and L'indifférent 


are revisions of standard usage. 


3 From the point of view of connoisseurship, the acceptability of this at- 
tribution is one of the major revelations of the show. Among the other 
paintings exhibited, I would reject three attributions for reasons of style. 
“The Artist's Dream” (no. 12) is, I think, probably a very early English 
pastiche. “Gracious repose” (no. 27) I consider to be an imitation, prob- 
ably from the second quarter of the 18th century. “Head of a Man” (no. 
68) may be later still. As for the drawings, I have a few doubts about no. 
39. If by Watteau, it must be earlier than Grasselli puts it (cf. nos. 11 and 
12). 

+ Marianne Roland Michel, Watteau: An Artist of the Eighteenth Century, 
New York, 1984. 


5 Donald Posner, Antoine Watteau, Ithaca, 1984. 
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(nos. 58 and 59). But the famous problem still remains: we do 
not know who invented these titles or how accurately they reflect 
Watteau's intention. There is a further complication in the fact 
that some perfectly innocent words took on suggestive ccnno- 
tations precisely during the short span of Watteau's working ca- 
reer. Moureau (pp. 495-96) notes that around 1700 the word “gal- 
ant‘ retained only an old-fashioned, somewhat nostalgic ser-se of 
courtly behavior, while by 1720 it had taken on a tinge of irony 
and the derogatory, describing a kind of promiscuity at once 
shabby and genteel. 

Where Watteau’s art stands in relation to these two extremes 
is a delicate problem in interpretation, and Rosenberg, it seems 
to me, keeps his balance admirably well. The most unambigu- 
ously erotic pictures are low-life subjects, following old Northern 
traditions: L'indiscret (no. 31) is a good example. It is based on 
an etching by Rembrandt whose meaning—masculine desir2 and 
feminine complaisance, in Rosenberg's words—lies right on the 
surface; and Watteau, likewise, made no attempt to conceal it. 
Watteau's La marmotte (no. 32), on the other hand, is much more 
subtle. The title was a widely understood name, in popular usage, 
for the vulva and mons Veneris. And yet, as Rosenberg says, no 
formal, psycho-social, or emblematic study has yet “explained” 
this work, and it is difficult to relate it to the rest of Watteau's 
oeuvre. The espiéglerie of Watteau's Savoyard has no counterpart 
in the refined atmosphere of a féte galante, though it does have 
parallels in some of his Italian comic scenes, which suggests to 
me that the figure is theater-derived, perhaps from the stock char- 
acters of popular French farce. 

At the other extreme from this earthy, public humor we find 
Watteau’s introspective “Intimate Toilet” (no. 37; shown in this 
exhibition for the first time). I agree with Rosenberg that the very 
privacy of the moment bestows a natural innocence on this ritual 
act. When we consider this work along with La marmotre, we 
find, epitomized, the two forces that move the world of Watteau's 
fêtes galantes: the impulse of erotic desire (here expressed in a 
burlesque mode), and the beautiful, inevitable continuity of or- 
dinary human time in its rhythmic repetitions; two fundamental 
human needs—a now and a future—with the conflicts anc com- 
promises they entail. No wonder the Watteau of the fêtes gaiantes, 
as Rosenberg simply states, is “the painter of indecision” (p. 13). 

Rosenberg/s definition of the fête galante, Watteau's new genre, 
does not touch upon external appearances, which are variable 
within certain limits, but goes instead to the core: the féte galante 
is “the means [Watteau] used to describe the difficulties of human 
relations. . . happy love as well as unhappy love” (p. 243). Hence 
it is notoriously difficult to interpret, and the problem is left largely 
to the individual viewer. Watteau invariably presents us with an 
encounter and lets us feel, rather than understand, the stage to 
which it has evolved and the expectations of the protagonists, but 
only a hint of the outcome (never a verdict). So sensitive is he to 
gesture, position, and glance that he can characterize with un- 
canny accuracy the whole range of the emotions of love. In his 
entries, Rosenberg describes this gestural language (translates it, 
almost), then suggests a framework for interpretation, and finally 
generalizes from the particular episode to something universal in 
the human condition. The flexibility of this “method” allows him 
to explicate Watteau's pictures with a sensitivity and a persua- 
siveness perfectly matched to their spirit. 

Rosenberg effectively demonstrates that the psychology of 
Watteau's pictures is based on the couple. This is so ever. in ex- 
ceptional works where one term of the unit is only implied, for 
instance, Mezzetin (no. 49). The rejected suitor serenades in des- 
perate isolation—Watteau's strongest description, Rosenberg says, 
of amorous suffering —as a garden statue of a woman turns a cold 


shoulder to his plight. One feels a curious affinity with Poussin's 
stony Echo and languishing Narcissus, with a bite of modern irony 
all Watteau's own. But the primacy of the couple, for all Wat- 
teau's skill in exploiting it, also appears to me to be the principal 
cause of the chronic problem of interpreting his more ambitious, 
multifigured works. While Rosenberg time and again acknowl- 
edges the nature of the problem, he prefers to attribute its cause 
to a strategic ambiguity, set up by the artist to provoke us into 
speculation—a state closely akin to the “semantic vacuum” that 
Norman Bryson has recently described.® In this view, Watteau 
succeeded —admirably—in realizing his intent. My reading is 
rather different, and finds justification in Watteau’s documented 
frustration, his sense of having miserably failed. 

The semantic problem of the féte galante arises from an inherent 
structural flaw: each couple is a world apart, hence none bears 
a necessary relation to any other. Thus the “message” oî the féte 
galante comes not from a controlling, unified scheme of action 
(a central hero, or a plot with a development), but rather from 
the sum of the parts. It is a cumulation of the private histories of 
each of the couples, of which only we—not they—are aware in 
the aggregate. This is how Watteau's fétes galantes differ from 
traditional history painting, and much of their ambiguity comes 
from this, as contemporaries recognized when they described how 
he would string figures together with no apparent object. 

But, it seems to me, as his conception of the féte galante ma- 
tured, Watteau was aware of the problem. He tried various de- 
vices to achieve greater unity before abandoning the genre al- 
together, thoroughly dissatisfied, about the time he went to 
England in 1719. One set of experiments involved composition: 
setting up oppositions (as in Récréation italienne, no. 40); or sin- 
uous, rhythmic linkages (e.g., no. 52, Amusements champétres); 
or balanced, four-square compositions of the “classical” sort, 
based on Renaissance geometry (“Gallant Recreation,” no. 63). 
Second, Watteau sought intellectual order—fruitfully explored in 
recent scholarship—through emblems and other symbolic lan- 
guage, embodied, for example, in garden statuary with antique 
themes, or the courtly ceremony of the rose. Third, his habitual 
borrowings of visual motifs from the canonical artists of the past 
may have been an attempt at justification-by-association, calling 
attention to affiliations with tradition in his (perhaps shockingly) 
modern art. Finally, in a more conceptual vein, he developed a 
fourth approach, a metaphor of time: his couples enact the stages 
of love and thereby the voyage of life. 

A fully elaborated fête galante can be seen to show love's time- 
less dominion, but in another sense Watteau implies a sequence, 
from earliest awareness to flirtation, through courtship to con- 
summation, then to satiety, and back again. What is eternal may 
not be love as an absolute, but rather this eternal repetition of 
departure and return. The “message” of such masterpieces as 
Amusements champétres, L'amour paisible (lost; engraved by 
Baron), or “Pleasures of Love” (Dresden) is of the passage from 
desire, to fulfillment, to desire, each engendering the other, from 
generation to generation (hence the crucial importance of children 
in pictures like these, which seems to me to have been largely 
ignored). This is the justification of Rosenberg's recurring obser- 
vation that Watteau’s lovers exist “outside time.” But, in accepting 
this formulation, one must take care to avoid overdoing the es- 
capist tendency endemic in the Watteau literature. In my opinion, 
it is absolutely essential to recognize that, for Watteau and the 
fête galante, the cycle of love and the cycle of life are equally 


€ Norman Bryson, Word and Image: French Painting of the Ancien Ré- 
gime, Cambridge, 1981. 


“real”; in fact, æy are one and the same. 

Michael Leve” argued, in a seminal article in 1951, that the 
theme of Wattesss most famous Cythera paintings had previ- 
ously beer misist2rpreted. He maintained that rather than em- 
barking from she resi world for an enchanted land of dreams, 
Watteau's pilgrime are celuctantly preparing to return from the 
island of Cythee to ther humdrum existence after a day of am- 
orous bliss. The ading is far from accepted. Searching to resolve 
the controwersy Rosen®erg maintains, convincingly, that both 
interpretations eve correct. The pilgrims are both going and com- 
ing, because Cettrera ss ‘as much a definite site—the isle of love— 
as an abstract place tatone arrives at or leaves indiszriminately; 
a chain of amazas episodes, as much the successive stages of 
crystallization as an allegory beyond time.” I would agree with 
him that the suneects ef “Pilgrimage to the Island of Cythera” (no. 
Louvre) and L'embarquement pour Cythèr? (no. 62, in 
Berlin) are idertxal aad that in both “the unity of time and action 
are at the same time destroyed and respected.” But rather than 
seeing in this cersl.ct a deliberate metaphysical ambiguity (which, 
according że Rosenberg is the key to understanding Watteau), I 
prefer a simpler explanation. The Cythera pictures are primarily 
fêtes galartes, end ther=fore—by definition one might say—do 
not have æ plo:. The classic fête galante revolves “outside time,” 
as a cycle of is-owr. Æ “pilgrimage,” on the other hand, has a 
narrative deve:cpmert that requires conventional, literary time; 
it has a beginriz 2. a middle, and an end. In 1717, Watteau had 
only recer:ly tuzmed to the féte galante and was expanding it into 
an ever broader wehicie ef poetic expression. Yet at the same time, 
he wished: to erter tae Academy and saw the wiscom of sub- 
mitting.a psctuce-o- the expected narrative type. He wanted it both 
ways. Of enurse Pe ehose a theme compatible with his vision and 
experience—a galant masquerade from the opéra-ballet of the 
day that he could treat, selatively, more as spectacle than as story, 
but it is a tribax to hie genius that the two pictures succeed in 
spite of their if agical concept, rather than because they are 
illogical. 

Accordiag to Franco& Moureau, Cythera was “real” between 
1710 and 7720. = commonly understood place in literature and 
actual prawtice. “toureau gives an excellent account of the topos 
and its. long becsgromnc in themes of pilgrimage, ex.le, and pas- 
toral escapism {p 2. 426-97). Cythera represented an aspect of gal- 
lantry as away ci life, a set of attitudes—courtly in essence—by 
then alreasiy ce ancifiel and dying out. Hence the double vein 
of parody and.rastalgia concerning Cythera in the literature and 
theater of Waitzau's day. More immediately, Cythera had also 
become a same = private suburban retreats and pleasure parties 
offering relaxetwen isora the city. In the context Moureau de- 
scribes, the voy. æ to Cythera was a gallant adventure, an extra- 
conjugal day-tri>: “For now, insofar as our texts suggest it, the 
embarkatien fə heza, the sojourn on the Isle af Love, and 
the return were ust so many different steps in an amorous es- 
capade that-inv»'ved the senses, without preoccupying the mind 
or the sensibilita.” top: 500-01) 

The downgradiag af tne definition took place during Watteau's 
lifetime, a cyriea! subsätution whereby to effect the voyage to 
Cythera mean! merely to accomplish the sexual act—“perhaps,” 
as Moureau otlqaeł pats it, “the allegorization of < certain dis- 
dain for metapiwsica: realities.” Although Moureau insists on the 
casual, imperme ent nature of Cytherean encounte-s in the lit- 
erature, Í think ‘that, in «act, the old strain of pastorai mythology 
lives on benea:t aver the most parodic of the plays. Where does 
Watteau ft in? Ie “Talerimage to the Island of Cythera” in the 
Louvre, amd evem more in the symbolically amplified version of 
the theme in Beatin, È a>pears clear to me that the ceurtly ideals 
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of fidelity and honor in love are still in contro!. This is no cynical 
regression, nor can I detect evidence that any future one is im- 
plied. I maintain it would be a gross distortion of Watteau's Cy- 
theras to impose on them a parodic overlay. 

Although the féte galante is Watteau's central accomplishment, 
some of his other genres have a life of their own. This is partic- 
ularly true of his pictures of the theater, which have baffled would- 
be exegetes and given rise to a large body of contradictory opin- 
ion. Rosenberg's understanding of them is much the same as for 
the fêtes galantes: the ambiguity of Watteau’s pictures is a delib- 
erate ploy, an attention-getting mechanism. His art succeeds in 
direct proportion to the intensity and duration of our (unsuc- 
cessful) attempts to figure it out. Yet, in my view, Watteau's thea- 
ter scenes are fundamentally different from the fétes galantes in 
that, with the theater paintings, there is very little latitude for 
personal interpretation. The new material brought forth by Mou- 
reau bears this out. 

Moureau sketches the world of ideas and taste in which Wat- 
teau moved, its influence upon him, and its perception of his art. 
The milieu was made up of all sorts of “mixed” society, including 
actors and demi-monde. Moureau emphasizes the importance of 
the new fashions as intellectually and socially liberating, and he 
attempts to characterize this libertine milieu and its ideological 
significance. As a specialist in the history of the theater, he sorts 
out the various theaters of the day and shows that Watteau was 
very familiar with all of them. By royal edict. he points out, the 
old-fashioned tragedies—moralizing and unpopular—had to al- 
ternate with comedies on the boards of the Comédie-Francaise. 
Modern taste preferred the plays of Dancourt and similar authors 
who, says Moureau, were sensitive to the slightest changes in 
society. Libretti were supplied indifferently by the same authors 
for any of the theaters, and across them all ran a pronounced 
emphasis on comedy, the vehicle of the modern spirit. Moureau 
agrees with the late A.P. de Mirimonde that Watteau had a par- 
ticular taste for the comedians of the fair and an ironic regard for 
the official stage. It is this spirit that animates, for example, the 
Comédiens francais (no. 70), a humorous picture whose total 
meaning is still unclear, but whose two maim figures Moureau 
identifies as heroic stock characters from conventional tragedy. 

“Watteau does not paint the theater; he is inspired by it,” Mou- 
reau concludes (p. 507). It is usually pointless to look for portraits 
or identifiable scenes from real plays. Nor should one place much 
hope in ut pictura poesis as an explanatory toel: “Watteau’s icon- 
ographic sources, even when they seem obvious, are not, in fact, 
what they seem, that is, illusions of illusions in the imagination 
of the painter” (p. 479). But though Moureau admits that the 
theater subjects are difficult to interpret, they are not deliberately 
ambiguous (as Rosenberg would have it). One can get a “reading” 
of a painting if one is able to rediscover the conventional asso- 
ciations of the individual character types and to juxtapose them. 
Moureau does this convincingly for the Comédiens italiens (no. 
71), an important but troublesome picture that Watteau painted 
in London. To begin with, the engraved title was poorly chosen. 
Pierrot—a character par excellence of the fair—is here presented 
to us by Brighella (a classical role, from the Opéra) and Folly, 
from the Comédiens-Italiens. This act confers a comic “royalty” 
on him as he is honored by both old and new theaters. Moureau 
gives essentially the same interpretation to “Pierrot” (no. 69). 
Crispin (a character of the Comédie-Francaise), mounted on a 
donkey, “the opposite of the heroic cavalier. . . presents the new 
king of comedy looking even stiffer than usual” in his “derisive 
and lonely reign” (p. 490). But much still escapes us. 

For example, I am not yet willing to exclude a possible link 
between two small pictures that have remained together, L'amour 
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au théâtre francais and L'amour au théâtre italien (nos. 38 and 
65). Granted, the first is substantially earlier in date, but that does 
not preclude Watteau's having painted L'amour au théâtre italien 
as a pendant to it, perhaps at the request of its owner. Moureau 
(p. 493) claims that the second picture represents, not the ‘ offi- 
cial” Comédiens-Italiens who returned to Paris in 1716 (Louis XIV 
had banished them in 1697), but the independent troupes that 
performed at the fairs, who were noted for their mockery of the 
established theater and its conventions. An old and persistent 
interpretation—implicit in the verses of the early engravings that 
reproduce them—holds that these pictures were a commentary on 
the quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns. This may not be 
far from the truth, and it points to the need for even closer study 
of Watteau’s theatrical context along the lines Moureau so fruit- 
fully explores. 

While Rosenberg's contribution comes mostly through the in- 
ternal reading of individual works, and Moureau’s primarily 
through cultural context, Margaret Morgan Grasselli's is in chro- 
nology. Her rigorous reordering of Watteau's development as an 
artist is, I believe, the major accomplishment of the catalogue and 
the show, the key to all the others. It is inevitable that this break- 
through should have come via the drawings, for it has been rec- 
ognized from Watteau's day onward that they, not the paintings, 
contain the essence of his artistic thought. Grasselli is conser- 
vative in her attribution of works, restricting the oeuvre to a solid 
core of drawings; and her discussions of technique and style are 
accurate and insightful. Her straightforward chronology is built 
on two simple premises derived from acute study of the drawings 
themselves: (1) Watteau made figure drawings for specific paint- 
ings more frequently than usually thought, and (2) he tended to 
use recent drawings for his paintings. Healthy skepticism of re- 
ceived wisdom allows her to reject many traditional datings that 
were based only on speculation, so that she is able to knock apart 
the old assumptions and to begin anew. 

Even though one is forced to piece it together from the separate 
entries, Grasselli provides a new scaffolding of dates for Watteau's 
entire oeuvre, paintings as well as drawings (she dates ninety-one 
paintings outright). If we extract Rosenberg's dates in a similar 
fashion, the contrast is striking: for Rosenberg, who continues an 
older, majority view, fully half of Watteau's production came be- 
fore 1715, before the artist’s thirtieth year. Grasselli, by contrast, 
believes that three quarters of Watteau's paintings belong to the 
last half-dozen years of his activity, 1715-21, from the time he 
entered the circle of Crozat until his last illness and death. No 
doubt, some of her dates will be challenged in individual in- 
stances, but her new dating structure appears to me sound overall.” 
Yet, while Watteau 1684-1721 advances our knowledge in many 
ways, the book is short on conclusions in this and other matters. 
Therefore I will try, in the lines that follow, to trace a few of the 
implications of Grasselli's chronology and to synthesize some 
other aspects of the contribution under review. 

Watteau was not precocious. He underwent the customary ap- 
prenticeship through his twenty-fifth year, 1709. During this pe- 
riod he doubtless produced a few pictures, but none is certainly 
known today.’ It is not until 1709-10 that we find the earliest 
datable painting, Camp volant, one of several military subjects 


7 Grasselli herself presented a few revisions at the colloquium held ir Paris 
in 1984: see Margaret Morgan Grasselli, “New Observations on Some 
Watteau Drawings,” in Antoine Watteau (1684-1721): Le peintre, son 
temps et sa légende, ed. Francois Moureau and Margaret Morgan Gras- 
selli, Paris-Geneva, 1987, 95-101. 


8 It now seems that there is no certain painting by Watteau as early as 


inspired, it appears, more by contemporary attitudes than events. 
Watteau's Netherlandish genre scenes (notably La diseuse d'av- 
enture), so archaic by comparison, were probably done at this 
time as well. The following months, 1711-12, were a time of grop- 
ing for the young artist. He found a novel and significant ap- 
proach in his drawings of figures in contemporary costumes 
(“modes”). He experimented with these in the context of tradi- 
tional Flemish village scenes (as in “Actors at a Fair,” No. 10) and, 
more successfully, through the transformation of Gillotesque 
theater scenes into a new genre (the lost Les jaloux and its var- 
iants). Yet this was also a time of increasing recognition: Wat- 
teau’s agrément in the Academy and, on the other hand, his nas- 
cent reputation as a painter of decorative arabesques. 

Prior to 1715 Watteau must have earned his living as a “dec- 
orator” in the widest possible sense of the word. He existed at the 
circumference of fashionable circles, one o? dozens of modish fur- 
nishers of costume and objets de luxe, designers and artisans of 
painted, carved, molded, and engraved ornament for coaches, 
walls of rooms, furniture, and textiles. Watteau also moved in 
the parallel world of actors, musicians, dancers, and probably of 
writers and minor intellectuals as well. His easel pictures were 
few in number; Watteau did not yet see himself primarily as a 
painter, and his stylistic progress consequently was slow. Around 
1713-14, he betrayed his growing social ambition and new con- 
nections with La conversation, apparently his only straightfor- 
ward representation of a fashionable suburban pleasure-party. The 
proto-féte galante, more or less theatrical, appeared with “Gath- 
ering Near the Fountain of Neptune” (no. 22) and “Country Ball.” 
Watteau also explored another new theatrical type, closer to the 
actual stage, with L'Île de Cythère (no. 9). Typical of older ideas 
of Watteau’s chronology, Rosenberg dates this work as early as 
1709-10. But now Grasselli’s stylistic evicence, corroborated by 
Moureau's information about the theater (p. 498), indisputably 
places it in 1713, or just after, along with a few similarworks such 
as Qu'ai-je fait assassins maudits (in Moscow), L'amour au theatre 
francais, and Pour garder l'honneur d'une belle (lost; known by 
Cochin’s print). 

Two “decorative” aspects of Watteau' activity take on new 
importance for these years: the arabesque panels for interior decor 
and the drawings for fashion prints. In the past, Watteau's works 
in both genres were dated to the presumec beginning years of his 
career. Dacier and Vuaflart were the first to propose a date of no 
later than 1710 for the Figures de modes, a group of etchings started 
by Watteau, then finished with the burin and published by Tho- 
massin. Both Parmentier (nos. 1-6 of the etching catalogue) and 
Grasselli still accept this date, but I would suggest—on stylistic 
grounds—that the drawings for the Figures de modes should be 
dated 1712-14 (compare nos. 8-9 and 15-25 of the drawing cat- 
alogue). As a consequence, I believe the prints were probably 
done in 1714, after Thomassin's sojourn in Amsterdam (1710 to 
1713). Moreover, I think the appearance of the title “Peintre du 
Roy” on Thomassin's second set of prints after Watteau, the Fig- 
ures francoises et comiques, indicates tha: they were made after 
Watteau's réception into the Academy ir. 1717 and not, as has 
been thought, soon after his agrément five years before. 

Grasselli dates Watteau's arabesque panels later than the schol- 


1708. There is evidence that the curious “Harlequin Emperor in the Moon” 
(no. 1) may have been painted as late as 1712 rather than the circum- 
stantial date of 1707 (for discrepancies between painting and published 
text, see Mcureau, p. 524; for the revival of the play in 1712 at the Foire 
St.-Germain, see Rosenberg’s entry). In any case, this is an atypical work, 
perhaps a kind of sign rather than an easel painting, and it is probably 
a reworked Gillot. 


arly consensus. She moves the panels from the Hétel de Nointel 
(nos. 2-3) from .727-08 (Rosenberg) to 1712 or later. She con- 
siders the drawings cf the arabesque Seasons, engraved by Ga- 
briel Huquier, to 92 coneemporaneous (1712-14); and The Birth 
of Venus. Autre (nes. 40-41 of the drawing catalogue), The 
Bower (no. 70), and The Temple of Diana (no. 71), all engraved 
by Huquier as wej, to dae from 1715-16. Few of Watteau's actual 
panels ave extant deci te an ephemeral ornamental style, they 
quickly fell from -ashien Parts do survive, for the central scenes 
were sometimes cut out and saved (and repainted around the fig- 
ures) when the cnamen.al surrounds were destroyed. I would 
propose that the flowin; works are in fact such fragments, hith- 
erto unrecognizee: “The Singing Lesson” (no. 43), “The Timid 
Lover" (no. 44), “The 5u.king Woman” (no. 46); and “Faux-pas” 
(no. 57), They al are of similar size and have figures of about 
the same proportion. Rosenberg notes that “Faux-pas” was cut 
from a larger:canvas witt a razor (the other three, to my knowl- 
edge, kave not beer carefully examined at their edges). All show 
a single couple, very rare for Watteau's easel paintings. None of 
them was engraved fer me early corpus, the Recueil Jullienne. 
Quite probably ther com: from the same set of panels, and were 
cut out te be scle when Watteaus were scarce and prices high, 
just after his deat~. I thirk the ensemble was done around 1716 
(Rosenberg, whe sill considers them to be easel paintings, dates 
them variously, between 716 and 1718). But whether or not my 
theory on these four parels is accepted, it is clear overall that 
Watteau practicec cenamental decoration longer, later, and more 
serious.y than hac. been earlier thought. 

Due to cireumstances that may never be fully elucidated, Wat- 
teau made his “breax" arcund 1715, seizing the spirit of the new 
libertine milieu, which he understood as did no other artist of his 
time, while simut..azously catching the eye of persons of standing 
on the other side wi the social line. By a stroke of fortune, he 
moved frem the ranks of vurveyors of fashion to a position as a 
creator of high taste, and here occurred the marvelous fermen- 
tation that quickl» -ipened into his best work. The great nude 
drawings came now (mos. 60-65 of the drawing catalogue). He 
investigated the “wizh” ast of the Old Masters and the French 
Academy {La sain tamil, no. 30; Diane au bain; “Nymph and 
Satyr;” the CrozatSeasens), as recently discussed by Donald Pos- 
ner. He explored the theme of sexuality, from suggestive, punning 
subjects such as Le marnette and its lost pendant, La fileuse, to 
an eroticism that @es between mythology and everyday reality, 
as in “Intimate Toit.” wWa-teau's approach to the theater changed 
with such werks as Coquettes qui pour voir galants (no. 29) and 
Les habits-sont itak 21s Gost) that represent, according to the best 
available but still amsatisfactory interpretation, portraits of his 
friends dressed up in theatzical costume to no particular end. Sig- 
nificant.y, he prodaced a second small group of military subjects, 
centered upon twoucst pic ures, Recrue allant joindre le régiment 
and Escorte d'èquimages (certainly an evocation, at the very mo- 
ment of the death cf Louis XIV, of the triumphant libertine spirit). 
The full measure œ Wattesu's ambition is given by the pride and 
confidence of his en que, arge-plate etchings after two of these 
recently completee. highl- “modern” paintings—Recrue allant 
joindre le régimen end Les habits sont italiens (nos. 7-8 of the 
etching catalogue). 

And at this poin, areund 1716, Watteau perfected the fête gal- 
ante, of which he produced a hundred permutations and com- 
binations in two o: three years of furious activity, on into 1718. 
I think practicali» 21 ct te developed fêtes galantes were done 
in this short pericd whether the figures are few or many in num- 
ber, large or smal #r scale One should note in this regard that 
many of the centra figures of the arabesques and the characters 
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of the fétes galantes derive from the same drawings. This can be 
interpreted as further evidence of their contemporaneity in, ac- 
cording to the new view, Watteau's “middle period”—of which 
the high point remains the “Pilgrimage to the island of Cythera” 
and his admission to the Academy in 1717. Alongside this ac- 
complishment, Watteau, in a handful of very original pictures 
(Comédiens francais, L'amour au théâtre italien, Sous un habit 
de Mezzetin in the Wallace Collection), developed a new vein of 
theater that would reach culmination in the fimal years. 

There are fewer revisions concerning Watteau's last period, 
1718-21. Despite his deteriorating health, bringing with it rest- 
lessness, lowered productivity, disenchantment with his lot, and 
dissatisfaction with himself, Watteau created a series of great mas- 
terpieces, each more original than the one before, The trip to 
London in 1719-20 was preceded by several large, very ambitious 
fétes galantes that are expanded versions of earlier paintings: 
“Country Entertainments” and Les charmes de ia vie (both in the 
Wallace Collection), “The Shepherds” (no. 53). L'embarquement 
pour Cythére, and the unfinished “Gallant Recreation.” Accord- 
ing to an intriguing hypothesis, put forth by Marianne Roland 
Michel in 1984, these were the last of the fétes gulantes, and were 
done for an unknown patron (conjecturally, Jean de Jullienne) 
who intended them for resale. For reasons equally unknown, Wat- 
teau withdrew from this scheme and fled to London where he 
had, according to Mariette, hopes of gain. Most of the large-scale 
paintings were done just before, during, and jus: after the English 
sojourn: “Pierrot,” Rendez-vous de chasse (Wallace Collection), 
L'enseigne (no. 73), as well as those mentioned above. So were 
the great single-figure works (“Pierrot” again, Mezzetin, ‘Lady at 
Her Toilet” in the Wallace Collection). Here, too, the subjects of 
childhood (Heureux age! age d'or, no. 50; Iris c'est de bonne heure, 
no. 72). It was a time of synthesis, as Watteau made his definitive 
statements in the theatrical vein with “Pierrot’ (yet again) and 
Comédiens italiens. And above all else it was the time of L'en- 
seigne, painted for his friend Gersaint, which—-for Watteau, his 
own most demanding critic—was a satisfactory if not a perfect 
realization of his intent. 

“Inclined toward the past, turned toward the future,” in Ro- 
senberg's words: with L'enseigne Watteau achieved a painting that 
is painting, illusion and reality. Donald Posner said it slightly 
differently: the heart of Watteau's vision is the reality of ap- 
pearances. Carpe diem and dance of death, L’enseigne embodies 
the exquisite agony of what Francois Moureau calls “the deep 
struggles of the time between the old base of Christian morality 
and libertinage” (p. 501). In this sense, Wattezu's last picture, 
surely, is the first great painting of the modern age. 

This is the portrait of the “new” Watteau, more sharply focused 
and more sensitive to the man of and in his time, the result of 
the revisions of his tercentenary show. 

HAL OPPERMAN 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 


MERLE GREENE ROBERTSON, The Sculpture of Palenque, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press. 1: The Temple of the 
Inscriptions, 1983. Pp. xxix + 115; 344 pls. $90. u; The 
Early Buildings of the Palace and the Wall Paintings, 1985. 
Pp. xiii + 84; 296 pls. $135. 11: The Late Buildings of the 
Palace, 1985. Pp. xvii + 131; 435 pls. $135 


In 1786. Captain Antonio del Rio explored recently discovered 
ruins near the village of Palenque, in Southern Mexico, on an 
official Spanish commission. This was the first of such explora- 
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tory expeditions conducted by Spain in its vast Americar pos- 
sessions, even predating Napoleon's scientific expedition to Egypt 
by several years. 

Del Rio’s illustrated report was first published in London from 
a manuscript brought to England in 1822. One year later, a Ger- 
man translation was published in Berlin. From this date forward, 
every decade saw either a major expedition headed for the remote 
ruins, then called “Otolum,” in the jungle of Southern Mexico, 
or witnessed another publication of such explorations. Th:s two 
hundred years of continuous research at Palenque sets an im- 
pressive record for such study on the American continent. 

What makes this prehistoric site so attractive and rewarding 
for adventurous explorers, archaeologists, and art historians? As 
Merle Greene Robertson puts it, “Palenque is the most beautiful 
and technically advanced Maya city.” To this might be added the 
appeal of its spectacular setting, in a lush tropical zone at the foot 
of mountains that overlook a broad alluvial plain. The site has 
always charmed explorers and visitors. Although Palenque flour- 
ished for only about four hundred years (A.p. 400 to 800), it is 
the foremost of Maya cities with regard to palace and temple 
architecture, low-relief limestone carving, high-relief stucco 
sculpture, the recording of dynastic history and astronomical 
speculation in hieroglyphic writing, and mythological anc royal 
imagery. 

The Sculpture of Palenque is the latest major landmark in the 
long history of scholarly publications on this site. The work is 
conceived as a five-volume monograph, written and illustrated 
by a single author, Merle Greene Robertson, art historian, teacher, 
and artist. Volumes 1, 11, and m1 have been published to date, and 
will be reviewed here. Judging from the projected scope and from 
the volumes that have appeared, The Sculpture of Palenque will 
eventually comprise 550 pages of descriptive and interpretative 
text with two thousand illustrations — of which forty-seven per- 
cent will be black-and-white photographs, twenty-eight percent 
color photographs, twenty-seven percent line drawings (including 
maps, architectural plans and diagrams, reconstructions and 
drawings of sculpture and hieroglyphic inscriptions, etc.), and 
one percent watercolor paintings by the author (mostly recon- 
structions of murals, and a few recreations of scenes of life in 
ancient Palenque). 

The quality of the printed illustrations is extremely high: colors 
are very close to those of the original objects and the fine lines 
in the half-tone reproductions are sharp and clear. The publisher 
has even gone the extra measure of having some of the larger 
images printed on fold-out pages to avoid too much reduction in 
the reproduction process. Captions, however, are sometimes lack- 
ing in that they do not always identify location of a sculpture or 
building. Appropriate for such an important reference work, the 
volumes are handsome and durable. The Sculpture of Palenque 
is thus easily the most comprehensive and usable pictoria. record 
ever published by a single author on any archaeological site in 
the Americas. 

Volume 1 contains general introductory chapters, including a 
Preface (1: xiii-xviii) where Merle Greene describes the techniques 
of photography and drawing that she has employed cver her 
twenty-four-year period of work. In a foreword (1: vii-xi), the 
well-known Yale archaeologist Michael D. Coe assesses Greene's 
achievements in documentation, and I would quite agree with him 
that these volumes are a major contribution to our understanding 
of Classic Maya artistic production. Some of Greene's introduc- 
tory texts nevertheless do nct seem adequate in this context. An 
initial section on “The Maya’ (1:3-10) is somewhat disappointing 
in its brevity, omission of significant information, careless han- 
dling of data, and apparent lack of organization. The reacer wish- 


ing to acquire a basic knowledge of Classic Maya culture will still 
have to read one of the many available surveys! rather than de- 
pend on this brief sketch. Similarly unsatisfactory is the section 
on “Palenque” (1: 11-19). A more detailed and precise survey of 
previous research than this would have been useful to familiarize 
the general reader with the pertinent literature and archival re- 
sources on this site. 

A most important contribution, on the other hand, and one 
easily overlooked, is the fold-out map contained in a jacket at the 
end of Volume 1. A reliable and fairly complete map of Palenque 
has never before been published. Greene's map incorporates con- 
tributions from many collaborators and gives a good overview 
of the site. It is sufficiently detailed and accurate to show the size 
and spatial relationships of all the major architectural structures 
and complexes. It was not, however, based on exact planimetric 
or photogrammetric surveys, the method that has recently begun 
to provide the same standard of accuracy for American sites that 
has long been common in European and Near Eastern 
archaeology.? 

Volume 1 documents The Temple of the Inscriptions. Among 
the major features of this temple are its six masonry piers, dec- 
orated on the outside with over-life-size stucco figures and hier- 
oglyphic texts set in decorative frames, and a frieze of hiero- 
glyphic medallions running below the molding (the latter not 
discussed in this study). The sanctuary of the temple contains a 
large tripartite stone tablet with a low-relief hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion of 617 individual glyphs, and is famed as the second largest 
Classic Maya text, after the Hieroglyphic Stairway at Copan. This 
temple also contains one of the most elaborate royal tombs ever 
uncovered in the Americas. Connected by a staircase to the cen- 
tral temple room above, the tomb has a richly decorated stone 
sarcophagus that contained the body and funeral costume (heav- 
ily decorated with jade) of Palenque’s most important ruler, Pacal 
the Great (a.p. 603-83). The tomb remained undisturbed until the 
Mexican archaeologist Alberto Ruz Lhuillier discovered and ex- 
cavated it between 1949 and 1952. This discovery brought about 
major changes in the interpretation of Maya pyramids and tem- 
ples in general; previously they had been considered only as places 
of worship, and not as funerary monuments.’ 

In the volume under review, the illustrations of sculpture found 
in the tomb are exhaustingly complete. The extremely difficult 
conditions for photography inside the crypt, which has minimal 
space in which to move a camera, have been superbly mastered 
by Greene. The sculpture from the crypt recorded in this volume 
includes nine slightly over-life-size stucco figures adorning the 
walls, the sarcophagus lid, which depicts the descent of Pacal into 
the netherworld on its top and carries an important genealogical 
text on its four sides, and the sarcophagus itself, on the sides of 
which appear Pacal’s ancestors, each identified by a short hier- 
oglyphic caption. 

Greene makes an interesting observation about the variety of 
hairstyles of the rulers and nonruling persons (mostly women) 
depicted on the sarcophagus (1: 66-67), and in this context also 
addresses the difficult general problem of distinguishing men from 


1 Such as Michael D. Coe, The Ancient Maya, London, 1966, and more 
recent revised editions. 


2 Cf. René Millon, ed., Urbanization at Teotihuacan, 1: The Teotihuacan 
Map, Austin, 1973; and Hasso Hohmann and Annegret Vogrin, Die Ar- 
chitektur von Copan, Graz, 1982. 

3 This new approach was first followed in Michael D. Coe's article, “The 


Funerary Temple Among the Classic Maya,” Southwestern Journal of An- 
thropology, x11, 1956, 387-94. 


women în monuments! Maya art. This question, first addressed 
by Tatiana Proskourizkoff in 1961,4 has never been completely 
resolved due to the Maya convention of suppressing sexually dis- 
tinctive body features. One must rely completely on attire and 
dress for such sdertifgcations. Moreover, identifications of per- 
sons or sex must be made separately for each site: insights from 
the study of the imagery of Palenque cannot be applied to other 
Maya cities because of the wide variations in conventions of cos- 
tume and adornment. I would disagree with the author's icono- 
graphic analysis »f the sarcophagus on only one pont: she in- 
terprets several images here as realistic depictions of a disease 
known today as acromegaly. Although I agree that unconven- 
tional perspective (“oreshortening) and purposeful enlargement of 
body parts can be {zeant to communicate specific messages, I think 
it unlikely that ar overt medical diagnosis of the royal person is 
intended in the case af Lady Zac Kuk's portrait on one side of 
the sarcephagus. In my opinion, the distorted rendering of her 
face is due to: car2 ese carving (see below) rather than anything 
else. The meaning of some other distorted representa-ions, how- 
ever, reraains to be revealed in terms of the symbolism.and artistic 
themes of the Maya. 

Greene offers seme further, innovative observations on the 
techniques and quality of the sculptural decoration of the sar- 
cophagus. She presents convincing evidence for the use of pre- 
liminary drawings, amd points out that these were not slavishly 
followed by the sculptor. She also observes that hasty carving is 
particularly evident an lower portions of the sarcopkagus, quite 
different from ‘he finished carving on the more visible lid. This 
leads to an interesting hypothesis: she suggests that the sculptors 
on the project'wese pressed to finish their work, probably because 
the old king died somewhat unexpectedly. Greene also points out 
a deviant technique in the fakrication of the stucco sculpture in 
this tomb. The figures on the wall of the crypt are not reinforced 
with inmer stone armarures, as is done in all other Palenque stucco 
work, but are instead formed with layer upon layer of stucco. 
The reason for this isnot knewn. 

One must note tha’ the hieroglyphic texts of the sarcophagus 
are not analyzed end discussed by the author; the reader is re- 
ferred, rather, to carlie- publications by Heinrich Berlir® and Floyd 
G. Lounsbury: °<G-eere nonetheless employs biographical data and 
the names of the versans extracted from these and other studies, 
and uses them thscugaout her own publication. Since research is 
still progressing in this.area, these data have been expanded and 
partially revised x tke seconc and third volumes. 

Volumes 11 anc ur are devoted to Palenque's largest building 
complex, the Palace. Go further our understanding of its functions 
and evoaition, a thorough recounting of the history of its building 
should have beer given. But here again, Greene treats the archi- 
tectural history cf the Palace in less than sufficient detail, with 
the result that thereacer may not be able to understand and judge 
all of the statements regarding the dates, associations, and func- 
tional changes in tre individual buildings of the comolex. More- 
over, ske spreads her treatment of this important matter over 
widely seperated part: of her publication. In Volume i, plates 6- 
7 give a rough Wve-stage constructional history in two cross- 





4 T, Prostourizkaff ‘Pertraits of Women in Maya Art,” in Essays in Pre- 
columbian Art and Archaeology, Cambridge, MA, 1961, 81-99 and 456- 
57. 


5 H. Berlin, “Glifos nominales en el sarcófago de Palenque,” Humanidades 
(Guatemala). 1, ne 10: 1959, 1-8. 


6 EG. Lounsbury. “Tne Inscription on the Sarcophagus Lid ef Palenque,” 
in Mesa Redonae ae Paienaue, Pebble Beach, CA, 1974, 11, 5-19. 
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sections; table rv of Volume 111 correlates rulers with individual 
buildings in the Palace complex; while pages 4-6 and plate 5 of 
the same volume carry discussions of them. My own correlation 
of these scattered data reveals slight contradictions among them, 
although this does not significantly weaken Greene's proposed 
building history, which as a whole seems reasonable. She is par- 
ticularly accurate regarding the last phases of constructien, which 
are fully documented in photographs and drawings. 

House E of the Palace complex is exceptional in many details 
that probably have to do with its chronological place as the ear- 
liest extant building of the surface-level Palace. Greene's discus- 
sion (11: 7-40) focuses on the following features: the roof is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it was never surmounted by a roof 
comb (as later Palenque houses were); by its steep, eighty-five- 
degree inclination; and by its stone plate covering, which imitates 
thatched roofs similar to those used for modern Maya houses. 
Wall thickness for House E is also different as compared to earlier 
and later examples. Some peculiar features of House E, however, 
are encountered in similar or slightly different form in later Pal- 
enque buildings. Greene is an astute and practical-minded ob- 
server, and she is at her best when interpreting the enigmatic “cord 
holders,” for example. Her treatment of the House E cord holders 
convincingly establishes their function as devices for anchoring 
ropes. The ropes would have held in place curtains that subdi- 
vided the long corridors to provide privacy and exclusiveness. 
Volume 11, plate 127 gives a nice visual summary of this. Although 
Greene studies and documents ik-openings with similar care, she 
does not arrive at a convincing interpretation of these enigmatic, 
window-like features, concluding only that “we really do not 
know what they were used for — sighting devices, ventilators, 
lineage symbols, or symbols representing some important aspect 
of the Palencano belief” (11: 12). 

The mural decoration of House E is graphically reconstructed 
with color plates and line drawings in Volume 11, and is fully 
discussed. Greene's meticulous documentation reveals the fact that 
this building's walls were completely covered with polychrome 
murals, mostly composed of decorative patterns. In contrast to 
this extensive use of mural painting, little use was made of stucco 
decoration, and only one major stone sculpture was found. This 
is the Del Rio Throne set below the Oval Plaque. Other benches 
(including thrones) are not treated in Volume 11, but rather in 
Chapter 9 of Volume 11, where the Del Rio Throne is once more 
discussed. This again highlights a general problem with the pub- 
lication, which an editor could easily have improved by a simple 
rearrangement of paragraphs and sections. Volume n also con- 
tains similar, but shorter, treatments of Houses B and C as well, 
while the remaining houses of the Palace complex are treated in 
Volume 1. 

Benches are a ubiquitous feature in Maya palace structures. 
Until now they have been interpreted as beds, and they have been 
given importance as a basis for estimating the numbers of the 
occupants of buildings, ultimately contributing to overall pop- 
ulation figures. Greene discusses and illustrates fifteen stone 
benches at Palenque in Volume mi (Chapter 9 and figs. 418-35). 
She has carefully measured, described, and interpreted them in 
their architectural settings, developing four functional classifi- 
cations for them. This constitutes a major advance over previous 
literature, where functions were undifferentiated. Four benches 
are classified here as beds, built against a wall and of a size that 
could accommodate at least one person lying down. Four others 
are benches proper, similarly positioned agains: a wall, but smaller 
in size so as to accommodate a seated person only. These are often 
placed close to a passageway or door, so that they might have 
been intended for use by a guard controlling access. Five benches 
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are classified as thrones, largely on the basis of the carved dec- 
oration on their surfaces or on the walls behind them. These, 
Greene assumes, served official ritual and representationa. pur- 
poses. And finally, one or two benches have been tentatively re- 
classified as tables, since they are freestanding and relatively small 
and might well have served to hold objects. 

Only some of the major features of The Sculpture of Palenque 
have been discussed here. The reviewer looks forward to seeing 
this marvelous and comprehensive visual record of Palenque 
sculpture, mural painting, and architecture continued. The Ol- 
vidado Temple, the five buildings of the North Group, the four 
temples of the Cross Group that have so far been excavated and 
restored, the House of the Lion (‘Temple of the Jaguar” on the 
map in Volume 1), and Temples x11 and xvi are all to be treated 
in Volumes rv and v of the series. As announced in Volume 1, the 
last volume will also contain a selection of portable artifacts found 
at Palenque during the two hundred years of both plundering and 
serious research. Greene has traveled extensively in North Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and Europe to be able to survey all collections that 
contain artifacts from Palenque. One hopes that she was able to 
fully document the contents of Pacal’s tomb in the Temple of the 
Inscriptions, a cache of objects that were deposited in Mexico's 
Museo Nacional de Antropologia but were stolen in December, 
1985, and have not yet been recovered. Surely this section of 
Greene’s publication will greatly aid our study of this aspect of 
the art of Palenque — which is hitherto unpublished or difficult 
to find in Mexican excavation reports. 

BERTHOLD RIESE 

Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte 

Schloss Charlottenburg, Langhansbau 
D-1000 Berlin 19, West Germany 


DANIEL BIEBUYCK, The Arts of Zaire, Berkeley, University 
of California Press. 1: Southwestern Zaire, 1985. Pp. xii + 
313; 1 color ill., 100 black-and-white ills. $49.50. 11: Eastern 
Zaire, 1986. Pp. xvii + 314; 1 color ill., 98 black-and-white 
ills. $55 


Written by the dean of scholars of Central African ethnography 
and art, these two books are the first to appear in a series of five 
volumes, Daniel Biebuyck’s long-awaited and ambitious en- 
deavor integrates ethnographic data with iconographic materials 
in an exploration of traditional African sculpture. Genera: sur- 
veys and exhibition catalogues in this field have been notcrious 
for their neglect of the cultural framework within which the art 
operates. Knowledge of its function and meaning has been su- 
perficial and imprecise, reflected in the mere labeling of given 
objects as ritualistic, ancestral, or fetishistic. Even in more spe- 
cialized studies, stylistic distribution and formal relationships have 
often become a preoccupation to the exclusion of the complexities 
of how the objects were used and how they communicated mean- 
ing. It is Biebuyck’s purpose to correct this deficiency. 
Although it is devoted to the Southwestern region, the first 
volume of The Arts of Zaire begins with a general, critical eval- 
uation of the sources and evidence for the study of Central Af- 
rican art. Here the author reviews the history of ethnographic 
and art research and examines their interpretive methods. As such, 
this is an essential preface for the other volumes of the series. 
Biebuyck’s scholarly rigor together with his personal involve- 
ment, stemming from the circle of Frans Olbrecht at Ghent Uni- 
versity in the 1940s, give him a unique perspective. His familiar- 
ity, moreover, with pertinent material in district and province 


archives in Zaire as well as with Belgian government records sup- 
plies a mine of little-known information. 

The volume on the Southwestern region treats thirty-four eth- 
nic groups, bounded in the north by the lower Kasai, Kwango, 
and Kwile Rivers; on the west by the middle and upper Kwango; 
and on the east by the middle Kwilu and Kasai divides. Most 
peoples of the Kongo cluster and Teke-related groups are excluded 
here in order to be incorporated in a future volume. As might be 
expected in a study of the Southwestern region, the traditional 
settings of the Yaka, Pende, Mbala, Holo, Yansi, and Hungaan 
and their art are prominently reviewed. The surprise inclusion in 
the volume is the host of ethnic groups unfamiliar to most con- 
noisseurs of African art — identified as the Wuum, Bolia, Sengele, 
Sakata, Buma, Dzing, Tsong, Mbun, Pindi, Tsaam, Dikidiki, 
Mbeko, and Mbinsa, to name but a few. This attention to lesser- 
known peoples presents a wider scope and restores order to a mass 
of collected objects, even though many of the documented ex- 
amples are rough and crude in their execution. Clearly, the au- 
thor's interest is in the art object as cultural artifact rather than 
in an evaluative selection of masterworks within a corpus of ob- 
jects. As Biebuyck notes at the end of Volume One (p. 252), it 
will remain nearly impossible to determine the artistic originality 
of many of these small ethnic units because of the sparse evidence 
and unknown collection data. I might add that, because of the 
territorial fragmentation and historic mixing of many of these 
small groups with other ethnic components, the usefulness of some 
of the author's precise classifications would appear limited. 

Part Two presents an ethnographic overview of the Southwest 
region that expands previous ethnographic summaries, including 
that published by Vansina, et al., in 1966.! Languages spoken, 
territorial intermingling of peoples, economic subsistence, and 
broad similarities in political organization and initiation systems 
are reviewed, as well as body adornment, insignia of rank and 
status, weaponry, and oral literature. 

Part Three begins with a summary of the various classifications 
of sculpture styles for the Southwestern region. The influential 
categories and subdivisions offered by Olbrecht's classic study? 
are treated, as are the later nuances of classification that were 
proposed by Maesen, Burssens, and Cornet in various exhibition 
catalogues and other publications. On this base, Biebuyck then 
proceeds to delineate the spectrum of functional categories and 
conceptual frameworks, on a cross-ethnic level. Initiation rites, 
consecrations of chiefs and other dignitaries, therapeutic and pro- 
tective cults, diviners and ritual specialists: each manifests the 
historical,»economic, sociopolitical, educational, recreational, and 
psychological functions of art. Then follows a detailed list of gen- 
res that enumerates the varieties of anthropomorphic and zoo- 
morphic masks and statuettes and includes as well decorated mus- 
ical instsuments, staffs, weapons, ornaments, household 
furnishings, and architectural embellishments. Finally, each in- 
dividual ethnic unit is discussed in one of seven geographical 
groupings: for example, peoples on the right bank of the lower 
Kasai-Lake Maindombe divide, peoples on the right bank of the 
lower Kasai between the lower Inzia and lower Loange, and so 
forth. Individual sections begin with the ethnography of a given 
group, then proceed to the institutional settings where masks and 
figures are involved, and conclude with objects assigned to an 
“other” category, all discussions replete with bibliographic ref- 


1J. Vansina, A. Doutreloux, and J.B. Cuypers, Introduction à l'ethno- 
graphie du Congo, Kinshasa, 1966. 

2 Plastiek ven Kongo, Antwerp, 1946; translated as Les arts plastiques du 
Congo beige, Brussels, 1959. 


erences. in the fece of sca tered published sources as well as un- 
evenness, contradictiors, and gaps in reporting, the author has 
masterfully integra-ed «alsable data into a broad cultural frame- 
work forspecific o> ec&s«cr groups of objects. Because the socio- 
ritual contexts of many of hese societies have been grea:ly altered 
or have ever. ceasec te exist in recent years, the recoastruction 
of traditional contexts st tne turn of this century has necessitated 
archival rather than “fielc ’ investigation. 

Surprisingly, thee are no maps to guide the uninitiated through 
the complexities of -iwers or ethnic areas. This volume requires 
the constant use cf supp ementary materials for reference, for 
which I would recommend Olga Boone’s Carte ettnique du 
Congo: Quart Sad-Est.’ Moreover, the hundred black-and-white 
illustrations pertaiz to enb a few of the examples discussed. Nu- 
merous references.are mace to art objects published elsewhere in 
order to breaden -he visual range of this study, but. unfortu- 
nately, the citations areof-en to illustrations in rare and long-out- 
of-print publications awai_able in the United States through only 
a few libraries. A greater number of illustrations would seem more 
appropriate tor ‘he scene of this work. 

Biebuyck's entries for individual objects include the size of the 
object, its provenerce. tke collector (if known), and references 
to previously publisaed scurces. Illustrated examples derive from 
the oldest documen edcorlections in major European museums, 
at Tervuren, Hamburg Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Leiden. Al- 
though the author is caresul to qualify the provenances of some 
objects with such > 1rases as “and ascribed by him to the .. .,” 
still other objects (2 g...ill:. 60, 61, and 68) are uncritically given 
an ethnic provenarce gh no direct documentation. Further- 
more, a few scuiptures.ar presented as “collected by Van Wing 
among the Xake” ‘ills. 35, 41, 43, 46, 47) with little indication 
that an oldergeneric usage-of this name may include several ethnic 
components now designat-d as separate. This same problem exists 
in the provenance for example, of ill. 41, given as “Gingengi- 
Lukula.” This wasa trade zenter on the Lukula River, in the 1920s, 
with a mixed pep ation of Suku and Mbala (while the object 
itself, a mask, is Cear!y rorthern Suku in style). Despite the au- 
thoritative tone and comprehensive coverage of this first volume, 
there remains a neec fer continued critical analysis of tne existing 
documentation in conjanetion with comparative attribution and 
stylistic analysis. 

Volume u, dedieztec tc the arts of Eastern Zaire, is strikingly 
different in scope. Focas here is placed on a single social insti- 
tution, the Lega 9wemas~ociation, as a unitive factor for treating 
the entire region. -n Part One, Biebuyck explores the use of art 
objects in ritual pertormances by the top two grades ef the Lega 
bwami, along witt «he «nown history, structure, and ideology of 
this organization. Apkorisms, variously sung, murmured, whis- 
pered, or tonally produced on musical instruments, are the pri- 
mary exegetical documerts employed for the unders:anding of 
initiation-relatec ctjects. The variety of objects in this context 
ranges from miniature scalptured masks and figures :o spoons, 
billhooks, knives, ax blades, and natural objects, inclucing skulls, 
carapaces, claws, >2aks, eathers, and leaves. 

The forms, materiale, erminology, ownership, transfer, and 
the contexts for the presentation of anthropomorphie figurines 
are treated im Part Two. where the author is, I think, at his best. 
The names ef the f'gurine: bring to life specific good or evil char- 
acters as-definec by the tzvami association, although -he author 
stresses the arbitrary lationship here between the verbal and 
iconographic features. He cites examples where ident:cal mean- 


3 Tervuren, 1°51. 
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ings are conveyed by heterogeneous forms, and he points out that 
a single type of object is not necessarily limited to one set of mean- 
ings — largely because of differences in the contexts of usage. 
Lega figurines function as initiation devices and help convey a 
system of moral, social, and legal teachings that is expressed in 
the bwami association’s displays and dramatic performances. 
Works of art are not meant to be understood by outsiders, but 
rather serve as a secret script or as mnemonic cevices that aid in 
memcrizing an enormous number of proverbs and ritual actions. 
Multiple levels of meaning within a given example may signify 
advancement in bwami grades, prestige, socia! integration, and 
remedy against sickness as well as group continuity. Within these 
complexities, perhaps few scholars other than Biebuyck could so 
patiently unravel the intentionally cryptic nature of the art. 

Part Three is dedicated to zoomorphic figurines, which, like 
the human figurines, are personified characters with significant 
habits and physical features. Pangolins, chameleons, antelopes, 
frogs, snakes, elephants, and birds are among the large variety 
discussed. The Lega, like their Nyanga and Komo neighbors, are 
passionate hunters with firsthand knowledge of animal behavior, 
and virtually all types interest bwami initiates, not just those which 
are otherwise ritually significant. And yet the author points out 
that, in addition to the identifiable characters. there are gener- 
alized four-legged figurines that can stand for as many as three 
different animals; and there are animals represented by a few light 
wood sticks tied together or even by an anthropomorphic figurine 
hung upside down. 

In Part Four, the masks of Central and South Legaland are 
treated in five major types, again with the relevant terminology, 
ownership, acquisition, manner of keeping, function, use, and 
meaning both within and outside initiation contexts. Made of 
wood, bone, ivory, or molded in copal, masks range from min- 
iature versions with whitened faces and fiber beards to large face 
masks that are not worn but kept in collectively owned baskets, 
affixed to fences, or placed on symbolic graves. Maskettes refer 
to the skulls of forebears as givers of life and persons of authority. 
Larger masks represent lineages that introduced certain rites; they 
validate seniority claims and signify solidarity for those under- 
going the same initiation. 

A miscellany of Lega sculpture types, varying from phallic 
sculptures to spoons, are described in Part Five along with their 
use in dramatic performances and their multiple levels of meaning 
in related aphorisms. For example, phallic sculpture often signifies 
the complex character Yanga and can be symbolically replaced 
by other items like torches, bark beaters, or the motif of pointed 
stripes. In presentation, the object can be simply shown, held 
against the pubic area, manipulated in a suggestive manner, or 
held against a miniature canoe or perforated mussel shell, or used 
to beat a slit-drum. Miniature versions of phallic sculptures serve 
as emblems of virile status of kanyamwa women and are worn 
by them attached to a belt. 

In Part Six, entitled “Bwami Traditions,” Biebuyck presents re- 
gional differences in bwami practices among various Lega 
subgroups, and he summarizes their historical traditions. Bwami 
and analogous voluntary associations and chief's initiations, found 
among neighbors of the Lega, are viewed as regional variations 
of common ancestral institutions developed during the migration 
of Lega-related peoples — but modified by the ritual of pre- 
established Pygmy populations. 

This second volume thus presents a welcome amplification and 
a broader perspective than Biebuyck's previous work, Lega Cul- 
ture, published in 1973. The eighty-four illustrated art objects, 
each with extensive notation, are with two exceptions previously 
unpublished. Yet nothing is illustrated of the art of the Bembe, 
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Nyanga, Mbole, Mitoko, Lengola, and other neighboring peo- 
ples, nor again are any maps provided. To be sure, the author's 
previous writings on the arts of Eastern Zaire, in the journal Af- 
rican Arts and elsewhere,* included maps and numerous other 
illustrations; and these articles must, I think, still be consulted to 
supplement the present volume. 

Biebuyck's conceptual interest in the flexibility of usage and the 
multiplicity of meanings that can be attached to works of art is 
obvious in each volume, and it serves especially well when con- 
flicting data from various researchers must be reconciled. The 
integration of art objects with music, drama, oral literature, and 
with other man-made objects is significant for the exploration of 
the social motivations, values, and thought systems that underlie 
artistic production. On the other hand, the author steers clear of 
treating the changes that have taken place, since the 1880s, in the 
conventional forms, design, and stylistic variations of this art. 

Both volumes of The Arts of Zaire are summations of the state 
of research on the art of Central Africa up to the 1980s. But as 
an anthropologist, Biebuyck is far from staking sole claim to 
interpretation of the material. He calls rather for more interdis- 
ciplinary studies, for small-scale comprehensive monographs and 
analyses of limited topics — whether based on further field studies 
or archival research. He urges further study of adornment, ar- 
chitecture, furniture, graphics, and gesture as well as the equally 
important interrelationships between artwork and oral literature, 
dance, song, and the ambiance of display. 

Although at times Biebuyck's work makes uncompromising de- 
mands on the reader, its primacy in the serious study of these 
regions is beyond question. His volumes will remain a standard 
authority on the traditional art of Zaire. 

ARTHUR P. BOURGEOIS 
Governors State University 
University Park, IL 60045 


4 See, for example, Biebuyck's “Nyanga Circumcision Masks and Cos- 
tume,” African Arts, vt, 2, 1973, 20-25, 86-91; “Sculpture from the Eastern 
Zaire Forest Regions,” African Arts, 1x, 2, 1976, 8-15, 79-80; “Sculpture 
from the Eastern Zaire Forest Regions: Mbole, Yela, and Pere,” African 
Arts, x, 1, 1976, 54-61, 99-100; “Sculpture from the Eastern Zaire Forest 
Regions: Metoko, Lengola, and Komo,” African Arts, x, 2, 1977, 52-58, 
99-100; and Statuary from the Pre-Bembe Hunters: Issues in the Inter- 
pretation of Ancestral Figurines Ascribed to the Basikasingo-Bembe-Boyo, 
Tervuren, 1981. 
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Duccio's Raising of Lazarus Reexamined 


Ruth Wilkins Sullivan 


This article explores issues raised by the extensive pentimento at the lower right 
of Duccio’s Raising of Lazarus and offers new evidence from infrared reflectog- 
raphy and X-radiography about Duccio's creative process. Initially, Lazarus was 
shown arising diagonally from his horizontal sarcophagus, a motif undoubtedly 
derived from Northern sources, such as the early thirteenth-century stained-glass 
image of the resurrected Lazarus in Chartres Cathedral. Subsequently, Duccio re- 
vised his bold new format in favor of the traditional Byzantine formula. In his 
revision, he introduced the figure of a tomb attendant, now missing, whose pres- 
ence is recorded in adaptations of this subject by his successors, Barna and Gio- 
vanni di Paolo. Other versions, including Giotto's Raising at Padua, are also ex- 
amined, establishing the unique qualities of Duccio’s Raising, which was a model 


for later Sienese versions for more than a century. 


Duccio’s Raising of Lazarus’ (Fig. 1) from the back predella 
of the Maestà is notable for containing one of the most 
extensive traces of underpainting to have survived from the 
trecento. In spite of its increasing visibility to the naked 
eye with the passage of time and its clear presence in pub- 
lished photographs since at least 1904 (Fig. 21), this pen- 
timento was first recorded only in 1939 in a condition re- 
port by George L. Stout of the Fogg Art Museum.’ 
Occurring on the lower right side, the pentimento was sub- 
sequently noted by Deuchler and Stubblebine* in their pub- 
lications of 1979 on Duccio. On the basis of the visual and 
technical evidence then available,’ Deuchler diagrammed 
his reading of Duccio’s successive versions (Fig. 2). A more 
recent examination of the painting through infrared reflec- 
tography and X-radiography, however, has revealed the 


I am indebted to Creighton Gilbert for reading this typescript, for so 
generously sharing his extensive knowledge, and for making suggestions. 
I am also grateful to Claire Barry, conservator at the Kimbell Art Museum, 
for her assistance in interpreting the technical evidence provided by in- 
frared reflectography and X-radiography. 


1 Provenance: Cathedral, Siena; Giuseppe and Marziale Dini, Colle di Val 
d'Elsa, by 1879; bought by Charles Fairfax Murray, ca. 1886, fer Robert 
and Evelyn Benson, London; bought by Duveen, 1927; John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., New York, 1927; David Rockefeller, New York, 1971; Kimbell 
Art Museum, 1975. 

Literature: Catalogo degli oggetti d'arte antica presentata alla mostra 
comunale di Colle di Val d'Elsa, 1879, one of nos. 80-83; Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, Exhibition of Pictures of the School of Siena. London, 1904, 
43-45, pl. v; S. Reinach, Répertoire de peintures (1280-1580), Paris, 1905, 
1, ill. on 383; A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan (1907), repr. 1967, 
v, 570, 574, fig. 467; C.H. Weigelt, Duccio di Buoninsegna, Leipzig, 1911, 
240-241, pl. 22; R. Fry, “Exhibition of Old Masters at the Grafton Gal- 
leries,” Burlington Magazine, xx, 1911, 71; Catalogue of Italiar Pictures 
Collected by Robert and Evelyn Benson, London, 1914, no. 3, 3-4, illus- 
trated; R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 
The Hague, 1924, 11, 35-36, fig. 20; H. Comstock, “Panels from Duccio's 
Majestas for America,” International Studio, xxxvii, Sept., 1927, 68- 
69, illustrated; E. Carli, Duccio di Buoninsegna, Milan, 1962, pl. 31; Cat- 


invisible underpainting, which makes possible a new read- 
ing of the evidence and suggests new insights into the art- 
ist's creative process. 

The technical evidence of infrared photography (Fig. 3) 
shows that all of the revisions occur on the right side of 
the panel. In narrating his story from left to right, Duccio 
appears to have become progressively more inventive as 
he developed his plot. On the left, in depicting the sacred 
figure of Christ with his disciples, Duccio closely followed 
tradition. In the center, under fewer constraints in repre- 
senting-members of the supporting cast, he was innovative 
in differentiating the poses and gestures of Lazarus’ sisters. 
At the far right, in improvising the form of a low horizontal 
sarcophagus from which Lazarus arises diagonally, he was 
freely experimental. 


alogue of the Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art: The Official Art Exhibit of the Great Lakes Exposition, 1936, cat. 
no. 124, 35, illustrated; “A Duccio for the Kimbell Art Museum,” Apollo, 
cu, 1975, 224; J. Stubblebine, “The Back Predella of Duccio’s Maestà,” 
Studies in Late Medieval and Renaissance Painting in Honor of Millard 
Meiss, ed. I. Lavin and J. Plummer, New York, 1977, 1, 430, 435-436; 11, 
145, fig. 8; Stubblebine, 1979, 1, 33, 36, 37, 54, 57, 11, fig. 98; White, 122, 
n. 44 on p. 181, fig. 25; Deuchler, 1979, 545-546, figs. 10, 11; E. Carli, 
La pittura senese del trecento, Venice, 1981, fig. 55; F. Deuchler, Duccio, 
Milan, 1984, 66, 67, 139, figs. 68, 69, 160; Sullivan, 33-36, 47-48, figs. 4, 
31. 


2 Another extensive pentimento appears on the back of the Maestà, in the 
Entry into Jerusalem. See C. Brandi, Il restauro della Maestà di Duccio, 
Rome, 1959, 51-52, pl. xxxv. 

3 From “Further Notes on Condition,” by George L. Stout, Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, 27 May 1939: “An extensive change, probably by the original 
painter, has been made in the tomb which was once put in as a horizontal 
construction. This was not noticed at the time of the former examination 
[25 Jan. 1938, see Appendix] and is not a matter of importance in the 
conservation, except as it may help to explain some of the complexity 
and of the multiple film layers in that region.” 


4 See Deuchler, 1979, 545-546, and Stubblebine, 1979, 1, 33, 57. 
5 Deuckier, 1979, 546, fig. 11. 
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1 Duccio, The Re «+e of Lazarus. Fort Worth, Kimbel! Art 
Museum (photo: Wu eum) 






As a measure «r Duccio’s innovation, it is instructive to 
compare his Aaisis with Guido da Siena’s version datable 
to around 1275 ™.s. 4), which generally follows the tra- 
ditional Byzantine rmat. Duccio adapted his sacred group 
on the left from ‘aa de's version, clarifying and ref ning it. 
In Duccio s verse =, only Christ is haloed. But by phys- 
iognomy anc ccs “ame, Duccio identifies the bearded dis- 
ciple behind Chr # as Saint Peter,* and repositions his feet 


é Duccio consisi 





ntl, cestumed his dramatis personae throughout the 
Maestà for iz nition. In the Raising of Lazarus, Sairt Peter is 
readily ident.fiabie, b- | be his physiognomy and the color of his gar- 
ments (blue sobe, gree> mantle), because of his previous appearance on 
the predella in the Cef=ig of Peter and Andrew (now in the National 
Gallery of Art, Same 4. Kress Collection, Washington, DC) 
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2 Deuchler’s diagram, 1979, of Duccio’s two successive 
versions 
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3 Duccio, The Raising of Lazarus, infrared photograph (photo: Michael Bodycomb) 


in such a way that Peter is shown literally to follow in 
Christ's footsteps. Like the two haloed disciples who follow 
Jesus in Guido’s version, Duccio’s Saint Peter rhythmically 
repeats the gesture of Christ's outstretched arm. This rep- 
etition of hand gestures leading across the composition to 
Lazarus became a major motif of Duccio’s successors, in 
their adaptations of the subject (see Figs. 24-26). 

In dealing with the sisters of Lazarus, Duccio was truly 
innovative. In Guido's version (again following the By- 
zantine formula), both sisters kneel at Christ's feet, one 
with head raised and looking back. Again, in the interests 


7 From about the 1260's, Mary Magdalen came to be recognized by her 
scarlet mantle. Duccio consistently portrayed her thus throughout the 
Maestà. See Sullivan, 44. 


of individualizing and humanizing his dramatis personae, 
Duccic identified the kneeling sister as Mary Magdalen, by 
her scarlet mantle.’ He elevated the second sister, Martha, 
to stard with her hand raised in testimony to the miracle 
she has witnessed. Her right hand links with Christ's super- 
attenuated arm to form a cross.® Although a precedent ex- 
isted for the sister of Lazarus to testify to Christ’s miracle 
with raised right hand (Figs. 5 and 6), Duccio’s motif of 
the crossed hands is undoubtedly his own invention, as is 
Mary's gesture pointing heavenward. 

Duccio’s invention can also be seen in his complete iso- 


8 For the role of the sisters in Duccio's Raising of Lazarus, see ibid., 47- 
49, fig. 31. 


lation of Lazarus. Again, a comparison with Guido (Fig. 
4) is enlightening. Al:hough Guido's version retains the By- 
zantine motif of he wan holding his nose (a reminder that 
Lazarus nad bees deac four days), it omits the related motif 
of the man unw-rding the burial bands.’ In Byzantine art, 
Lazarus was freeueniby shown flanked by a man on either 
side, each bolcing as extension of the white burial bands. 






This cortiguratioa is preserved in the Magdalen Master's 


Raising of Laza~us (Forence, Accademia; Fig. 7), dating 
from abou: 12 Like Byzantine artists, the Magdalen 
Master used this extersion of the burial bands almost as a 
lifeline te cannezt Lazarus physically with the living hu- 
manity en either side, as if this connection would in itself 
infuse him with site. Although Guido omitted the man un- 
winding the banes he nonetheless retained a vestige of this 
motif in the tail >! the burial band, which he used like an 
umbilica. cerd, |mxing Lazarus with the group of bystand- 
ers clustered to the lef.10 

Duccie’s ntent, in contrast, was to achieve a sense of 
Lazarus’s:to:al se szration from the living. Thus, he not only 
eliminated the man urwinding the burial bands, but also 
omitted Guido's vestigial connecting band. Duccio’s Maestà 
Raising, im fact, became the model for later Sienese versions 
of this subject (see Figs. 9, 24-26), all of which eliminated 
this motif im fav=r ct preserving Lazarus’ isolation in his 
tomb. 

A comparison wth the Scrovegni Chapel Raising of Laz- 
arus (Fig. 8) is als» revealing, since Giotto retains the motif 
of the man untyiag the burial bands. Unlike Duccio, Giot- 
to's purpesewas act terisolate Lazarus; instead, Giotto iso- 
lates Christ vy si houetting him in pure profile against the 
blue sky. Christ's solemn gesture and riveting glance focus 
on Lazarus with ar intensity that seems to compel him to 
awaken. It ic a difterenee in timing. At Padua, Giotto chose 
the moment of tzansition from death to life. With white 
face and sun«en, ~eawy-lidded eyes, Lazarus hovers on the 
threshold of new life. in response to Christ’s summons. 
Jesus’ glance is retarmed not by Lazarus, but by the sec- 
ondary figuse s:amding by in anticipation of the further 
command: ‘Loose him, and let him go” (John 11:44). 

In Duccio": version, on the other hand, Lazarus is fully 
resuscitated, and se is able to return Christ's gaze. Thus, 
the interactiwn bətweea Christ and Lazarus is more in- 
tensely realized in £ uccw’s version, where Christ addresses 
himself directly te _azerus, whose glance reverts back to 








wave, Christ issued three commands: “Take away 
the stone” (Jehre 11:3 ‘Lazarus come forth” (John 11:43); and “Loose 
him, and let him go’ n 11:44). The motif of the man untying or un- 
winding the burial barzis is ireresponse to the latter command. At Padua 
(Fig. 8), Giotto shewedial three commands being executed simultaneously. 


10 In the Cappella Pala ra Parsing (Fig. 6), the man holding his nose pro- 
vides a similar eannecomg link by extending his arm (with its dangling 
sleeve) over Lazarus’ saculde:. thereby drawing Lazarus into the sphere 
of the living. 


? Standing be Lazarus”. 













" Duccio was nst the ‘ist te establish eye contact in this context, as 
evidenced dy scores efearlier-versions, including that of his predecessor 
Guido (Fig. 4. 

12 Creighton <Gillert suggest: that Giotto's motive was to eliminate an 
image that evokes something hat would not happen in nature. 
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Christ, without the distraction of the man unloosing the 
burial bands. This is not to imply, however, that in estab- 
lishing eye contact, Duccio was doing something new! or 
more advanced than Giotto. In fact, Duccio was merely 
following the longstanding medieval tradition of showing 
a living Lazarus, while Giotto was apparently the more 
original, in showing Lazarus with nearly closed eyes and 
deathly white pallor.” Ironically, even Duccio’s successors, 
who appropriated much of his iconography. did not always 
grasp his intensely dramatic use of eye contact between the 
two principals.” In the Vatican Raising (Pinacotheca, no. 
221; Fig. 9), the artist retreated to the archaic use of an 
inscribed band, joining Christ’s mouth to Lazarus’, calling 
the dead man forth by Jesus’ very words, “Foras veni La- 
zare,” as in the Giottesque fresco at Assisi. 


The Revision from Horizontal to Vertical Tomb 

In Duccio’s initial version of his composition (Fig. 10), 
the crowd of onlookers ended with the man holding his 
nose. The original low, horizontal sarcophagus abutted 
him, as did its horizontal lid. Originally, shen, a consid- 
erable void separated Lazarus from the awestruck crowd. 
In view of Christ's statement thanking God for the miracle, 
“because of the people who stand by . . . that they may 
believe that thou hast sent me,” these bystanders should 
not be regarded as mere spectators, but rather as active 
participants in the miracle. 

Infrared reflectography reveals the invisible underdraw- 
ing, which shows Duccio’s initial experimentation with the 
perspectival lines at the top right of the open sarcophagus 
(Fig. 11), where he tried various angles to achieve the il- 
lusion of recession into space.” Specifically, he tentatively 
projected three sets of parallel lines to form the receding 
right edge (Fig. 12). Recent infrared reflectography and X- 
rays (Figs. 11 and 13) reveal that originally the contours of 
Lazarus’ lap, buttock, and legs (see Fig. 10) curved diag- 
onally to the left, rather than rising vertically, as previously 
diagrammed by Deuchler (Fig. 2).!5 The original heavy 
modeling of the rounded thigh (newly revealed by infrared 
reflectography), reinforced by the wraparound pattern of 
the burial bands, created a sense of palpable, living anat- 
omy beneath the shroud, which was regrettably lost in the 
straitjacket-effect of the final vertical resolution. 

Duccio’s initial choice of a horizontal sarcophagus with 
Lazarus arising diagonally was a daring departure from tra- 


13 While eye contact would seem a necessary ingredient in creating the 
dramatic confrontation between Christ and Lazarus, such does not prove 
to be the case. Instead, in many Byzantine and medieval examples the 
gaze of at least one of the two principals is apt to drift obliquely past the 
other. Even in trecento examples, Lazarus might face cut frontally (Fig. 
14), or Christ might be distracted in the direction of the kneeling sisters 
(Fig. 9). 


14 Duccio experimented with the perspectival problems of the horizontal 
sarcophagus in other scenes from the Maestà: the Entomiment, the Three 
Holy Women at the Tomb, and the Entombmeni of the Virgin. 


!° Deuchler's diagram (Fig. 2) does not show the initia) diagonal orien- 
tation of Lazarus’ body. 
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6 The Raising of Lazarus, about 1150. Palermo, Cappella Pala- 
tina (photo: Alinari) 





4 Guido da Siena, The Raising of Lazarus. Siena, Pinacoteca 
Nazionale, No. 8 (photo: Soprintendenza B.A.S.-Siena) 








Pi = 


Chantilly, 7 Magdalen Master, The Raising of Lazarus, detail from the 
Magdalen dossal, Florence, Accademia, No. 8466 





5 The Raising of Lazarus, from the Ingeborg Psalter. 
Musée Condé, ms 9, fol. 22v (photo: Museum) 





8 Giotto, The Ras ef Lazarus. Padua, Scrovegni Chapel 
(photo: Alinari) 


9 The Raising of Lezarts. Pinacoteca, Vatican City, no. 221 
(photo: Archivio “ciegratico dei Musei Vaticani) 
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dition, since Tuscan art of this period, almost without ex- 
ception, followed the Byzantine format of the vertical rock- 
cut tomb with a standing figure.’ Another rare exception 
can be found in a nearly contemporary Florentine version 
of the Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 14), by Pacine di Bonaguida, 
from the Tree of Life. Pacino's Lazarus is shown in a seated 
position, his upper body also inclining backwards at a slight 
angle. In this iconographic type, the horizontal sarcopha- 
gus in the foreground frequently displaced one or both of 
the sisters kneeling in supplication (Figs. 5, 14, and 15). 
Duccio's use of this format was undoubtedly a factor in his 
elevation of Martha to a standing position beside Christ. 

Duccio’s depiction of Lazarus in the ac? of arising di- 
agonally from his horizontal sarcophagus was amply an- 
ticipated in Ottonian art (the Column of Bernward of Hil- 
desheim, 1015-22) and Northern Romanesque art (Fig. 15), 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whence it passed 
into the Gothic repertory.” A particularly vivid early thir- 
teenth-century example of this motif appears in stained glass 
at Chartres Cathedral (Fig. 16, top) where Lazarus, wrapped 
in white burial bands, appears seated back diagonally in a 
low sarcophagus. The exceptionally full account of the Laz- 
arus narrative at Chartres, which appears in the window 
of Saint Mary Magdalen, shows the three-stage evolution 
of the Lazarus image from his death to his raising. The 


le R, Offner, A Critical and Historical Corpus of Florentine Painting, Sect, 
ui, Vol. vi, New York, 1956, 126, n. 18. Of the Pacino Raising, Offner 
observes, “The sarcophagus, instead of being placed vertically, according 
to the tradition, with Lazarus standing in it, lies horizantally in the fore- 
ground with Lazarus seated. I know no other example of the subject so 
represented.” 


17? See E. Male, “La Résurrection de Lazare dans l'art,” Revue des arts. 1, 
Paris, 1951, 49. For the Winchester Raising of Lazarus, see F, Wormald, 
The Winchester Psalter, London, 1973, 22-23, pl. 22. The Raising of Laz- 
arus from the Column of Bernward of Hildesheim is illustrated in G. 
Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art, New York, 1971, 1, fig. 572. 


‘8 Lazarus was venerated at Chartres as the brother of Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen, whose cult flourished there from at least the 11th century (V. Saxer, 
Le Culte de Marie Madeleine en Occident, Paris, 1959, }, 55-56, 79, 113- 
114). The Lazarus narrative at Chartres shows (1) the death of Lazarus, 
“the friend of the Savior,” as he is frequently characterized; (2) the funeral 
of Lazarus, at which his sisters mourn and a bishop presides; (3) Jesus on 
the way to the grave with the sisters; (4) the Raising of Lazarus by Jesus; 
and (5) onlookers witnessing the miracle, some holding their noses. A 
precedent for showing Lazarus lying horizontally in ceath exists in the 
11th century Farfa Bible (see Fig. 17), where the Lazarus narrative is told 
in four episodes, commencing with the announcement of Lazarus’ death 
to Christ. 


!° In the Magdalen window at Chartres, the Raising of Lazarus is directly 
surmounted by a medallion with scenes alluding to, bu: not actually rep- 
resenting, Christ's Resurrection. Mary Magdalen appears (1) at Christ's 
empty tomb, (2) in the Noli me tangere scene, where Jesus appears to her, 
and (3) as the first witness, announcing Christ's Resurrection to the other 
Apostles. Thus, at Chartres, the Raising of Lazarus cirectly prefigures 
Christ's Resurrection, with Mary Magdalen serving as the connecting link, 
as witness to both miracles. On the back of the Maesta, Duccio also used 
his Raising of Lazarus to prefigure the Noli me tangere, as well as Christ's 
Resurrection (missing) above. Duccio’s exposure to the Magdalen window 
at Chartres might explain his own dramatic emphasis on the Magdalen 
in various scenes of his cycle of Christ's life. For the Mary Magdalen 
window, see Y. Delaporte, Les Vitraux de ia cathédrale de Chartres, 
Chartres, 1926, 164-167, pls. x1v-xv (by E. Houvet). 
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10 Author's diagram of Duccio’s two successive phases: (1) 
bold line indicates original forms visible today; dotted bold line 
indicates original version painted over. (2) Fine line indicates 
second version, with the missing head, shoulder, and upper 
arm shaded (drawing by Tom Dawson) 


precedent for such an extended narration existed in Western 
manuscript illumination (Fig. 17), from at least the eleventh 
century. In the death image, at Chartres, Lazarus' supine 
body is completely covered with a mortuary sheet. Next, 
in the funeral image, he is shown as a lifeless corpse, lying 
horizontally in his long, low coffin, with his head propped 
up, his face as white as his shroud. In the subsequent Rais- 
ing (Fig. 16, top), where Lazarus appears in a seated po- 
sition, his face has regained the normal coloration of flesh, 
signaling his return to life. 

It is this kind of haunting figure of the resuscitated Laz- 
arus, sealed off in the central lozenge, that undoubtedly 
provided the source for the inventive climax of Duccio's 
initial version of the Lazarus narrative, where traditional 
Byzantine elements on the left (derived from Guido) were 
combined with the bold new Northern” format on the right. 


20 Although the horizontal sarcophagus is sometimes designated as a 
“Western” motif in contrast with the vertical Byzantine type, it should be 
noted that a tiny horizontal coffin appeared as an auxilary motif in By- 
zantine art as early as the 6th century. In the mosaic Raising cf Lazarus 
in Ravenna, Lazarus stands in a horizontal sarcophagus within a stepped, 
gabled mausoleum. A composite type later evolved where Lazarus stands 
in a short, horizontal sarcophagus, set in front of a vertical tomb; see the 
11th-century Gospel Lectionary. from the Monastery of Dionysiou, Mt. 








11 Infrared reflectography (from the screen), detail showing 
underdgawing of experimental perspectival lines of the sarco- 
phagus and underpainting of Lazarus' initial position arising 
diagonally (photo: Michael Bodycomb 


12 Experimental 
perspectival lines 
of the 
sarcophagus 
(drawing by 
Tom Dawson) 





Like his near-contemporary Giovanni Pisano Duccio was 
undoubtedly directly influenced by French Gothic imagery 
and concepts, as evidenced in the Madonna of the Fran- 
ciscans, the Rucellai Madonna, anc numerous elements on 
the front face of his Maestà. Indeed. in 1955, E.T. DeWald?! 
observed the possible influence of the famous Chartres win- 
dow, Notre-Dame de la Belle Verriere, on the Rucellai Ma- 
donna, noting that Duccio could have gained knowledge 
of Chartres stained-glass window design through Giovanni 
Pisano. More recently, James Stubbiebine has proposed that 
our artist was the “Duch de Siene” and “Duche le lombart” 
mentiened in the Paris tax rolls for 1296 and 1297, and has 


Athos, Codex 587, fol. 44v. For a variation of this type, where the sar- 
cophagus is virtually a square box, see the Cappella Palatina (Fig. 6), 
about 1450. As the horizontal sarcophagus became progressively longer, 
it sometimes formed an “L-shaped unit, when combined with the vertical 
tomb element; see Millet, fig. 230. 

21 E.T. DeWald, “Observations on Duccio's Maestà,” Late Classical and 
Medieval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., Princeton, 1955, 
365, n. 5, fig. 2. 
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13 X-radiograp 1 show mg the curved contours of Lazarus’ body in the act of arising diagonally (photo: Kimbell Art Museum} 





further positec that Duccio traveled to the recently com- 
pleted Chartres Cata=dral .n the late 1270's.” 

In this contest, it id aot be overlooked that the motif 
of Lazarus seated ir a herizontal sarcophagus was also 
known in Serbian ar: rom about 1240-60, where it appears 
in the central square of the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in the Patriarchate ct Pet. The example at Peć is excep- 
tional for its inventiveness end its dynamic relationsh:p be- 
tween the iwo principals. © 


















carist thrusts forward, gesturing 





22 Stubblebine, 107 
presence in Par: 
France, in suppert ef his pop ink between the 12th-century Chartres 
window of the Passion arc the ‘avout of the Maestà Passion Cyce; see 
Deuchler, 1984 as in n. 1 21, 24 fig. 64. 











For a full discuss on of i s merament, see E.C. Schwartz, “The C rig- 


energetically toward the tense, compressed figure of Laz- 
arus (Fig. 18), whose resolute face is boldly individualized. 
Also ingenious is the extreme length of the sarcophagus 
(Fig. 19), which extends behind the seated Lazarus, pro- 
viding an equal expanse of empty space for his now upright 
torso, which was previously horizontal! in death. In effect, 
it suggests the actual progression of his raising from a re- 
clining to a seated position. Exchange between East and 
West at this time undoubtedly flowed in both directions. 


inal Fresco Decoration in the Church of the Holy Apostles in the Patriar- 
chate of Pec," Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1978, 69-71, 139, 143, 
figs. 14, 40, 41. I am grateful to Annemarie Weyl Carr for calling this 
dissertation to my attention. For additional Serbian, Macedonian, and 
Mt. Athos examples of the seated Lazarus in a horizontal sarcophagus, 
see Millet, figs. 217-219. 
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14 Pacino di Bonaguida, detail of The Raising of Lazarus, 
from The Tree of Life. Florence, Accademia 
(photo: Alinari) 


In fact, the reign (1243-78) of the Serbian ruler, King Stefan 
Uroš I, who was married to the French princess Helen of 
Anjou, coincided with the years of the decoration of the 
Church at Peé (about 1240-60). 


The Man behind the Lid 

Why did Duccio revise his initial version?” Perhaps he 
had to abandon his bold horizontal format in favor of the 
more conventional Byzantine solution simply because it was 
too daring for his Sienese patrons.* In any event, X-rays 
reveal that Duccio’s innovations created problems that he 
was unable to resolve within the original format.” As in- 
itially drawn, Lazarus was in fact in an ambiguous posi- 
tion, leaning slightly backward, balancing precariously, in 
defiance of the laws of nature. To anchor the figure, the 
artist extended the body vertically, full-length, and then 
enframed it within a traditional Byzantine vertical tomb, 
thus painting over the horizontal sarcophagus. Duccio, in 
fact, had limited options. He could neither raise ror lower 
Lazarus, because the entire composition depends on Laz- 
arus’ head remaining at exactly that same level in order to 
respond to the gaze and gesture of Christ. Furthermore, 


24 Deuchler, 1979, 546, proposes that the revision was for compositional 
reasons. 


28 Creighton Gilbert cites an interesting analogue in Siena of almost thirty- 
five years later, in Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Annunciation, 1345, at Monte- 
siepi, where the sinopia shows a bold, active design, which was revised 
in the finished painting to a more passive and conventional one. 


2 It also appears that the position of the original sarcophagus lid, drawn 
at an oblique angle, was never properly resolved. 

27 White, 38-39, fig. 13. 

28 Burlington Fine Arts Club (as in n. 1), 43, pl. v. In this illustration, 


the profiled head of the first tomb attendant (in front of the lid) is soft- 
featured with shaded eve and short nose. This head appears with the same 


almost all glances, including those of the intervening spec- 
tators, are arranged to fall in one straight, gradually de- 
scending, horizontal line that leads directly from Christ to 
Lazarus. It is this intensity of focus on Lazarus (which had 
been lacking in Guido’s version), that gives Duccio's panel 
its dramatic impact. 

To complete his revision (see Fig. 10), Duccio added a 
gabled lid repeating the form of the new tomb, thereby 
necessitating the addition of at least one new grave atten- 
dant te support it. Although Duccio’s original intent had 
been to isolate the newly resuscitated Lazarus from the 
teeming crowd pressing toward him, the addition of these 
extra elements had the opposite effect by partially bridging 
the gap, thus diminishing Lazarus's psychological as well 
as physical separation from the group. 

In the painting as it exists today, we see a single tomb 
attendant, who stands in profile in front of the lid. A left 
hand reaches around and clasps the edge of the lid from 
behinc. Does this left arm and hand belong to this man in 
front ef the lid? Or, does it belong to a second figure, hid- 
den behind the lid? For almost half a century critics have 
assumed that it belonged to the man in front, excusing the 
vastly overextended limb as one of Duccio's anatomical 
exaggerations. In supporting their view, they could cite an 
example such as the lower left angel in Duccio's Rucellai 
Madonna (Fig. 20), whose four fingers from the proper left 
hand, completely detached from the rest of the figure, reach 
around in an illogical manner to support the throne from 
underneath.” Such examples do occur in Duccio's oeuvre. 

In the Raising, however, it is not a matter of anatomical 
distortion, since it can be demonstrated that the left fore- 
arm end hand belonged to a second tomb attendant, who 
was formerly positioned behind the lid. The evidence of 
this row-missing figure is preserved in the illustration of 
Duccio’s Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 21) in a catalogue of 1904 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club exhibition, “Pictures of 
the School of Siena.” There is just barely space for the 
head and upper body of this second attendant to peek out 
from behind the lid, which he supports with his left hand. 
This same figure is also plainly visible in a photograph re- 
cording the loan of the painting to the Cleveland Museum 
for exhibition, 26 June-12 October 1936.” This man behind 
the Ed was still in place in preconservation photography 
of 2& May 1939 (Fig. 22), but his head, shoulder, and upper 
arm were thereafter removed in conservation treatment by 
George L. Stout (see Fig. 23, after-cleaning photograph, 


fuzzy features illustrated in Comstock's article of 1927. “Panels from Duc- 
cio’s Majestas for America” (as in n. 1), 69, photo courtesy of Duveen 
Brothers. The painting entered the John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Collection the 
same year. When the painting is later illustrated in the Cleveland Museum 
exhibition catalogue of 1936 (see n. 29), and again in 1939 preconservation 
photegraphy (Fig. 22), this head has more sharply defined features, with 
a flashing eye and long straight nose. Since Rockefeller records provide 
no irdication of conservation treatment carried out on the Raising prior 
to 1939, it seems plausible that this revision occurred while the painting 
was owned by Duveen, prior to its acquisition by Rockefeller. 

2° Cetalogue of the Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition of the Cleveland 
Mus2um of Art: The Official Art Exhibit of the Great Lakes Exposition, 
1936. cat. no, 124. 
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ing of ezarus from the Winchester Psalter (Brit. 
Lib. Cotton Nero La" fol. 79), about 1140-60. London. British 
Library (photo: Libre ry) 
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16 Lower section of “lary Magdalen window, Chartres Cathe- 
dral, stained gass, ea:ly thi teenth century, showing, from the 
right bottora: Che Leetk, Feneral, and Raising of Lazarus 
(photo: E. Howvet) 
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dated 1 September 1939).* The painting underwent further 
conservation treatment by William Suhr in May 1956,” The 
head and upper body were not reinstated then, nor does 
any trace of them appear in the painting today. 

The earliest extant representation of this figure in a work 
clearly derived from Duccio? appears in Barna da Siena's 
Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 25), painted for the Collegiata, San 
Gimignano, around 1340-50. In Barna's version, the head 
of this figure (now missing from Duccio’s panel) vigorously 
asserts its presence from behind the lid. This indicates that 
the man behind the lid was present in Duccio's Raising from 
at least the mid-trecento. It would seem that Duccio added 
this figure to the panel as part of his revision from hori- 
zontal sarcophagus to vertical tomb. The alternative that 
the figure was a repainting by another later artist, but one 
done so long before Barna that he considered it canonical, 
is theoretically possible, but there is nothing to suggest such 
an occurrence. 

In Barna’s fresco, the lid has been moved closer to the 
tomb opening. Although the angle between the two ele- 
ments has not appreciably widened, the profiled face none- 
theless thrusts itself further forward through the narrow 
slit, thus bringing the man behind the lid into the closest 
proximity to Lazarus. Since Christ's glance has been de- 
flected by Martha, it remains for the two closely posi- 
tioned, profiled attendants to focus their piercing glances 
on Lazarus. From the left of the fresco, it is the play of 
hands and pointing fingers that carry the viewer's eye from 
Christ to Lazarus. Unfortunately, Duccio’s innovative hand 
gestures are lost in the process. Martha no longer crosses 
her hand with Christ's, nor does she testify to the miracle; 
Mary Magdalen no longer points heavenward. The Barna 
version is of further interest for the addition of a third 
man, whose upstretched arms support the top of the now- 
rectangular lid. Barna’s emphasis on the weight of the stone 
slab covering the tomb opening is an allusion to the Gospel 
text, “It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it” (John 11:38). 
It is noteworthy that most later artists followed Barna’s 
lead in progressively emphasizing the size and/or weight 
of the lid (see Figs. 25-26), thereby necessitating at least 
one extra man to bear its increasing burden. 

Less than a century later, in 1426, Giovanni di Paolo” 


3° We deduce from the Record of Treatment (see Appendix) and from 
conservation treatment photographs that the head, shoulder, and upper 
arm were removed with the discolored film by George L. Stout. 10-22 
August 1939; however, no specific mention of removing this head was 
made in the written “Treatment” report. 

3! Both conservation treatments occurred while the painting was in the 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Collection. 


® The Pienza Tabernacle Raising (Fig. 24), from the second half of the 
trecento, which also derives from the Duccio model but omits this figure, 
can be discounted as evidence because of its tiny size and abbreviated 
format. It omits not only secondary figures (the man holding his nese and 
the onlookers), but also Mary and Martha, both major players in the 
Duccio prototype. Indeed, throughout the Pienza Tabernacle, the artist 
consistently eliminated secondary figures in the interests of space. 


33 For a discussion of this painting, see John Pope-Hennessy, Giovanni di 
Paolo, New York, 1938, 6-7, pl. 1. 
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17 The Raising of Lazarus, from the Farfa Bible (Vat. lat. 5729, fol. 369r), 11th century (photo: Archivio Fotografico dei Musei 


Vaticani) 


drew heavily on Barna’s version, as well as Duccio’s, in 
formulating his Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 26). He reinstated 
Duccio’s gold ground and mountainous landscape with 
trees, as well as the gabled shape of the tomb and lid, and 
the man at the edge of the crowd holding his nose. He elab- 
orated on the various motifs of Barna, proliferating the 
crowd as well as the rippling movement of fluttering hand 
gestures across the composition.* He also repeated Barna's 
group of three men in profile vigorously supporting the 
towering stone lid, which is now richly marbleized. Fol- 
lowing Duccio’s model, the lid is moved back from the 
tomb, and, although the angle between them remains es- 
sentially the same, the space is greatly opened up in Gio- 
vanni’s version by the light falling on the intervening rock. 
And furthermore, the head of the second attendant is now 
even more highly visible as he pokes forward aggressively Si i > : 
from behind the lid. Again, following Barna’s example, 18 The Raising of Lazarus. detail of Lazarus. Pee, Church of 
peering directly into Lazarus’ eyes, he is a well-kn:t figure the Hoiy Apostles (photo: Tasić) 

whose proper left elbow and hand tuck beneath his chin 
as he grasps the edge of the lid. He is by now a vital actor 
in the sacred drama, rather than the mere sliver of a man 
wedged into a narrow crack in the composition painted by 
Duccio over a century earlier, then probably intended as 
no more than a space-creating device to project the top of 
the lid forward.* Like the escalating size and weight of the 






Le » figo” 


3 By turning Peter's back to Christ, and adding additional holy women 
between Martha and Christ, Giovanni di Paolo diffuses the solemn in- 
tensity of focus on the risen Lazarus. Creighton Gilbert observes that in 
having Peter turn away from Christ at the left and become involved with 
another figure, Giovanni is reflecting a compositional tradition of the 
scene of the Betrayal of Christ, where Peter at the left turns away and 
cuts off Malchus’ ear, creating a separate subscene, as occurs in Duccio’s 
Betrayal in the Maestà. 


35 This would accord with Duccio’s known preoccupation with spatial 
effects, such as his experimentation with perspectival lines at the top right 
of the horizontal sarcophagus. 


19 Central square to south, showing The Raising of Lazarus 
(lower lunette), Church of the Holy Apostles, Peć 
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22 Detail from Duccio, The Raising of Lazarus, preconserva- 
tion photograph, dated 28 May 1939, showing the man behind 
the lid (photo: Kimbell Art Museum) 





20 Ducci#, deta | » lower left angel from the Rucella: Ma- 
donna, Florence, .Fizi ‘photo: Alinari) 





23 Detail from Duccio, The Raising of Lazarus. atter-cleaning 
photograph, dated 1 September 1939, showing the man behind 
the lid is absent (photo: Kimbell Art Museum) 





21 Duccis, deta | om The Raising of Lazarus, showing the 
head and upper bacy of the now-missing man behind the lid, 
reproduced trom . 3uriington Fine Arts Club exhibition cata- 
logue of 1904 
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24 The Raising of Lazarus, detail from the Tabernacle, Pienza, 


Museo della Cattedrale 25 Barne da Siena, The Raising of Lazarus, fresco. Collegiata, 
San Gimignano (photo: Soprintendenza B.A.S.-Siena) 


tomb lid, which necessitated his presence, our tomb atten- 
dant appears to have developed a life of his own. 


Ruth Wilkins Sullivan is Research Curator at the Kimbell 
Art Museum. She was a contributor to the publication In 
Pursuit of Quality: The Kimbell Art Museum, 1987, and 
is the author of two earlier articles on aspects of Duccio's 
Maestà that have appeared in this journal. 


Appendix 


Excerpt from Technical Examination Report, no. 4916, 
examiner, George L. Stout, 25 January 1938 


Under no. 46, Paint Film, Damage or Loss 


Extensive flaking and abrasion, particularly in darks of foliage, 
draperies, rocks, and tomb.! 


Excerpt from Record of Treatment, no. 4916, George L. Stout, 
10-22 August 1939, 





26 Giovanni di Paolo, The Raising of Lazarus, Baltimore, Wal- 


10 August 3-5:30 pm The facing was removed ard, fol- ters Art Gallery (photo: Museum) 
lowing that, most of the surface film 

G.L.S. was taken off with organic sclvents. 

11 August 9:30-10 am Frayed edges in the recons:ructed 

R.B. panel, as these were exposed by the 
removal of the facing, were 
smoothed. 


! This does not seriously impair the design as line composition, but if 
surface scumbles were removed, these areas could be more justly restored 
in their proper tones. 


15 August 12:34:30 pm, 
4-5 pre 


17 August 3-5 par 
G.L.5. 


22 August 3-5 par 


Microscopic examination of the sur- 
face showed an uneven but gener- 
ally distributed film, possibly an old 
oil-varnish residue, visible under 
normal conditions as a brownish 
stain. It was practically unaffected 
by organic solvents, and was slowly 
softened to a weak gel by ammo- 
nium hydroxide. Under ultra-violet 
light, this film appeared distinctly 
with a milky-yellow fluorescence. 
The original paint, though generally 
flat and firm, was too inclined to- 
wards cleavage to allow the discol- 
oring film to be removed mechani- 
cally. With careful application, 
ammonium hydroxide was found to 
be safe, and was applied on soft cot- 
ton swabs intermittently with 
acetone, 

The discolored film next [to] the 
paint, as described in the entry 
above, was removed in the extreme 
right and upper right regions. 

The discolored film was removed 
from the rest of the surface. 
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Alberti and Antiquity: Additional Observations 


Phyllis Williams Lehmann 


This article discusses the facades of two of Alberti's churches: 5. Maria Novella 
in Florence and S. Sebastiano in Mantua. In addition to the long-established in- 
fluence of the Baptistery of S. Giovanni and of S. Miniato al Monte on S. Maria 
Novella, it is likely that the Arch of Septimius Severus in the Forum Romanum, 
the adjacent Basilica Aemilia, and the Pantheon underlie the design of the lower 
portion of its facade. The facade of S. Sebastiano, known to have reflected the 
Arch at Orange, now appears dependent on vet another monument in Orange, 
the stage building in that city. The implication of this suggestion is that Alberti 
had visited Provence in the course of his earlier travels in France. 


Leon Battista Alberti’s church facades have long been rec- 
ognized as of paramount importance for the history of Ital- 
ian Renaissance architecture. Hence, it may be worthwhile 
adding a few new observations about the Roman monu- 
ments that appear to have influenced Alberti in the design 
of two of these facades: S. Maria Novella in Florence and 
S. Sebastiano in Mantua. 

Alberti’s extensive knowledge of the monuments of Rome 
is attested by his Descriptio urbis Romae written arcund 
1433 during his first prolonged stay in Rome.! It was in 
Rome that he composed the first architectural treatise of 
the Renaissance, De re aedificatoria, between the years 1443 
and 1452.? In the autumn of 1471, he had guided Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and other courtiers around the Forum Ro- 
manum.? And it was in Rome that he died in the following 
spring of 1472. 

Alberti was commissioned by Giovanni di Paolo Rucellai 
to complete the facade of S. Maria Novella,‘ beginning 
work on the church in 1458 (Fig. 1).° Years earlier, as papal 
abbreviator, he must have stayed in the convent of the 
church along with other members of the retinue of Eugenius 
IV, who were quartered there from January 1439 to January 
1442.° The medieval part of the church had been left un- 
finished in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, it is 


I am indebted to Margaret Waggoner, whose sharp eyes and ears have 
greatly aided me in writing this essay. 
1 Leonis Baptistae Alberti, Opera inedita, ed. G. Mancini, Florence, 1890, 
36-40. For this index to an archaeolagical map of Rome, see Krautheimer, 
315-316. 

Recently, Grayson, 9, has proposed a considerably later date for his 
index: between 1442 and 1450. 
? C.L. Grayson, “The Composition of L.B. Alberti's Decem libri de ae- 
dificatoria,” Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 3rd ser., x1, 1960, 
152-161; slightly modified by the author in his recent article, in Frequently 
Cited Sources, to 1447-52. 


>J. Gadol, Leon Battista Alberti, Chicago and London, 1969, 231. 


4M. Dezzi Bardeschi, La facciata di Santa Maria Novella a Firenze, Pisa, 
1970, 8-9. 


5 Wittkower, 45; Dezzi Bardeschi (as in n. 4), 15-16. | am grateful :o Eu- 
gene J. Johnson of Williams College for his generosity in providing me 


now thought.” The lower part of the facade had been com- 
pleted and sheathed in the marble revetment characteristic 
of the Tuscan proto-Renaissance style; and the Gothic 
niches and tombs, the side doors under pointed arches, and 
the circular window in the center had to be retained and 
reconciled with Alberti’s own concepts.* 

Wittkower believed that the arcades of the lower story 
and the patterned revetment of the lower wall were the 
work of Alberti, and that he intended his new facade to be 
a faithful continuation of the scheme of the existing build- 
ing.° In a persuasive article published in 1962, Gottfried 
Kiesow demonstrated that, on the contrary, this lower por- 
tion of the façade was medieval; that the original form in- 
cluded three narrow doors, the central one slightly higher 
and wider than the lateral ones; that five niches and tombs 
interrupted by a lateral door flanked the central door; and 
that these units were surmounted by blind arcades and their 
patterned revetments (Fig. 2).!° Numerous areas of the fa- 
cade prove his points: for example, the detail at the right 
(Fig. 3),! where Alberti’s combined engaged column and 
pilaster overlap a remnant of the final blind arcade.” As 
Kiesow’s diagram indicates (Fig. 4), Alberti suppressed and 
walled in the outer niches on each side, replacing them with 
his Renaissance corner membering. He also removed the 


with his phetograph of S. Maria Novella. 

é Ibid., 7-8. 

7 G. Kiesow. "Die gotische Südfassade von S. Maria Novella in Florenz,” 
Zeitschrift fär Kunstgeschichte, xxv, 1962, 10. 

8 Paatz, 111, 667-80, regarding the facade. 

? See the first edition of Architectural Principles in the Age of the Hu- 
manism, London, 1949, 36. He had somewhat modified this interpretation 
in the third edition, 42, which was sent to press before the appearance of 
the article by Kiesow cited in n. 7. Heydenreich, 335, n. 27, has referred 
to Kiesow's article with approval. 


10 Kiesow (as in n. 7), 1-12, figs. 9, 10. The dotted triangles in this re- 
construction may be ignored since they do not concern the present 
problem. 


n Ibid., fig. 2. 
12 Wittkower, 42, had noted this point. 


13 Kiesow (as in n. 7), 3, figs. 3a, b. 








1 Florence, Charch > 5. Maria Novella (photo: E. . Johnson) 


2 Reconstructie > of Gethic facade of S. Maria Novella (after 
Kiesow, figs. 9-16) 


niches flanking heeriginal main door and replaced it with 
his great Ren.issatce portal. Presumably, in -he Middle 
Ages, the incre s:at-cr of the upper part of the façade above 
the blind arcade kad not been finished and on.y its rough 
masonry had peer puilt. Hence Alberti was free to alter 
and complete æ upper portion of the facade, enly retain- 
ing the rose wirde in slightly modified form 

The chief Tacana forebears of S. Maria Novella, as has 
long beer kno“, ae the Baptistery of S. Giovanni in Flor- 
ence and the Iu-«F of S. Miniato al Monte across the 
Arno. Many p 2te~as on the Baptistery (Fig. 5, normally 
dated in the fi=- haf of the twelfth century," recur on the 





14 Paatz n 172-56, ami ‘or the date, 174. However, R. Krautheimer, 
Ghibertis Bronze Desom, Princeton, 1971, 3, dates the Bapti.tery ca. 1050. 
It is interesting to acte m_tas late as the early 15th century, che Baptistery 
was considered 2 Zoman Temple of Mars. See Ernst H. Gombrich, “From 
the Revival of Lete-s tze Reform of the Arts,” Essays a1 the History 
of Art Presented © Rud} Wittkower, London, 1967, 78-79 and n. 54. 
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3 Florence, Church of S. Maria 
Novella, detail of facade (after Kie- 
sow, fig. 2) 


Lu nur 

4 Diagram of Gothic facade, 3b, La | el: 
and of Alberti’s facade of S. Maria = i 
Novella, 3a (after Kiesow, i 3] y lL? 


figs. 3a, b) 


original church: the rectangular panels of marble and ser- 
pentine, the smaller arcades, the larger arcades overlapping 
other panels and cutting them off. Alberti adapted the hor- 
izontal striping of the piers of the octagonal Baptistery for 
his corner pilasters and the piers framing his attic, as well 
as for the pilasters of the temple façade with whick he 
crowned his church. This motif, as again has long been 
recognized, was derived from S. Miniato al Monte (Fig. 6), 
one of Alberti's favorite churches, as is known from his 
last dialogue, De iciarchia, written in 1469." Here, too, the 
facade, built between 1070 and 1207,” is disposed in two 
stories, the upper limited to the width of the nave, and here, 
too, a form of pediment rises above four pilasters. At S. 
Miniato, many ornamental patterns, especially rosettes, 
were used in the marble revetment of the pediment and the 
lunettes behind the lower arcades. At S. Maria Novella, 


15 Alberti, in adapting the horizontal striping from the Baptistery for ele- 
ments of his new facade, was carrying on the related vertical striping 
already present on the pointed arches of the original Gothic facade. 


16 L.B. Alberti, Opere volgari, ed. C. Grayson, Bari, 1960-73, 11, 187, Bk. 











related rosettes embellish the square fields introduced into 
the attic, and additional ornamental patterns occur in the 
rectangular fields behind the pilasters of the upper temple 
facade, the rich tapestry of motifs seemingly inspired by 
the patterned revetment of S. Miniato. 

What is new and revolutionary about the facade of S. 
Maria Novella, according to Wittkower, is the high attic 
separating the two tiers of the facade, the use of a classical 
pediment and classical entablatures, the colossal engaged 
order of the lower story, and the curving volutes that per- 
fectly link the upper and lower stories of the facade, unlike 
the triangular fields at S. Miniato.’ Wittkower emphasizes 
that this proto-Renaissance façade is endowed “with motifs 
directly derived from ancient buildings” and, as Ludwig 
Heydenreich has stated, “the most remarkable feature of 
the facade of S. Maria Novella is . . . the predominating 


1, lines 1ff. See, too, Gadol (as in n. 3), 10, 229. 


17 Paatz, 1v, 218-220, and for the date, 214. See, too, W. Horn, “Ro- 
manesque Churches in Florence,” Art Bulletin, xxv, 1943, 112-131. 


18 Wittkower, 44-45. 


di o i 
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5 Florence, Bapri tery of S. Giovanni (photo: Alinari 


tendency to desg. in large units [a tendency that] is un- 
mistakakly Rora- in origin.’ He further comments that, 
“the provections o the cornice over the great half-columns 
and thei- pedestz (a form unknown till then in Tuscany) 
are as Roman im aspiration as the deep arched recess cf 
the mair entrance “ What are the origins of these Roman 
features, these merifs derived from ancient buildir.gs? Witt- 
kower points cuz ne sources of the pilasters and deep por- 
tal of the main decor: the Pantheon in Rome.” Otherwise, 
he propeses no specific structures as the source of these 
novel elements. Yet I believe that they are rooted in major 
Roman monumen 3, primarily three: the Arch of Septimius 
Severus n the Fermar Romanum, the adjacent Basilica Ae- 
milia, ard the Fzatheon. 

First the Arch erected in a.p. 203 (Figs. 7, 8).” The form 
of the atic on 5 Maria Novella is surely dependent on the 
attic of he Arc” An unusual feature of this arch is the 
wide, undivided attic that tops the entire monument, and 
the inscraption «ha extends across its entire width, not being 
confined to the arza over the main opening, as it is on an- 
other triple arch “he Arch of Constantine.” What is more, 
in both tne Arck <> Septimius Severus and the church, this 
broad atzic is bcar:ced by projecting piers, aligned with a 
column en the £-ch and with a pilaster on the church. On 


19 Heydenreich, 32. »«.:hout suggesting specific monuments, Paatz, toc, 
ur 678-67", remark. tra: the lower part of the facade recalls an “antike 
Triumphbegerschensa and the upper “die Gestalt einer Tempelfront.” 
Grayson, 73, also rees to the use of a “broad attic and a pediment in 
pure classi: al style.” 

20 Wittkower, 45. 


21 See R. Brilliant, ®. Arch of Septimius Severus in the Roman Foruri 
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6 Florence, Church of S. Miniato al Monte (photo: Alinari) 


both monuments, a bold crowning molding on the cornice 
defines the top of the attic. Below the attic, the Arch is 
marked by four Composite columns on pedestals; on the 
church, two engaged Corinthian columns stand on ped- 
estals and two combined engaged Corinthian columns and 
pilasters again resting on pedestals create a similar division 
into triads.* It is tempting to wonder whether Alberti’s 
modifications of the three doors at S. Maria Novella, his 
enlargement of the height and width of the central door 
and alteration of its shape, do not echo the triple openings 
on this Arch. On both the Arch and the church, the en- 
tablature breaks out above the columnar members. The 
deeply cut and hollowed egg and dart pattern of the upper 
entablature of S. Maria Novella as well as the elongated 
form of the bead and diamond-shaped reel of the lowest 
fascia of the architrave are also analogous to the charac- 
teristic Severan carving found on the arches and entabla- 
ture of the Arch. Finally, to adjust his attic to the patterned 
incrustation characteristic of this Tuscan proto-Renais- 
sance style, Alberti replaced the long inscription of the Arch 
by bold squares, each containing a circular pattern of var- 
ied form. 

By the late fifteenth century, the ground level of the 
forum had risen markedly — witness a sketch in the Codex 


(American Academy in Rome, Memoirs, xxix), 1967, esp. 47-49, 52-53, 
pis. 2, 4, 17A, 22. 


22 In De re aedificatoria, Bk. vii, chap. 6, Alberti stated his preference 
for triple arches like those of Septimius Severus and Constantine. 


3 Again, Alberti's preference for Corinthian and Composite capitals is 
stated in the same chapter of his treatise. 
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7 Rome, Arch of Septimius Severus (photo: Anderson) 


Escurialensis (Fig. 9).2* It must have been clear from the 
lateral arches connecting the three main vaulted passages 
that the ground level had originally been considerably lower 
and that the columns must have had pedestals. Conceiv- 
ably, the ground level was still lower some decades earlier 
than that depicted in this drawing — that is, in Alberti’s 
lifetime. Yet in Heemskerck's drawings, made during the 
years of his Roman sojourn, 1532-35, the ground level had 
scarcely altered (Fig. 10).% A sketch in the Codex Coner 
made in the intervening period, that is, pre-1514, shows 
the Arch fairly correctly reconstructed (Fig. 11).?° If a 
draftsman and assistant to Antonio da Sangallo the Elder?’ 
could figure out the basically correct ground level and re- 
construction of the Arch, surely Alberti, with his extensive 
knowledge of the Forum, could have arrived at the same 
solution. 

Very close to the Arch of Septimius Severus, in Alberti’s 
time, was a fragment of the lateral facade of the Basilica 
Aemilia. Removed by Bramante soon after 1500,” it is 
best known from a drawing by Giuliano da Sangallo. a leaf 
from the celebrated Codex Vaticanus Barberinianus Latinus 


24 H, Egger, Codex Escurialensis {Sonderschriften des Cesterreichischen 
Archäologischen Institutes in Wien, rv), Vienna, 1906, fol. 20r. For the 
date, see 46-47, and H.-W. Kruf:, “Concerning the Date of the Codex 
Escurialensis,” Burlington Magazine, cxi, 1970, 4-5. 


25 C. Hülsen and H. Egger, Die römischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten van 
Heemskerck, Berlin, 1913, 1, 1x, 5-6, fol. 6r. See, too, 11, 54, pl. 125. 


26 T. Ashby, “Sixteenth-Century Drawings of Roman Buildings Attributed 
to Andreas Coner,” Papers of the British School at Rome, 1, 1904, 35, 
pl. 54, fol. 48r. 


27 For the date and ascription to a nephew of Giuliano da Sangallo, see 
T. Buddensieg, “Bernardo della Volpaia und Giovanni Francesco da San- 
gallo,” Römisches Jahrbuch fur Kunstgeschichte, xv, 1975, 89f£. 

28 For the history and bibliography of the Basilica Aemilia, see, in par- 
ticular, A. Boethius and J.B. Ward-Perkins, Etruscan and Roman Archi- 
tecture, Baltimore, 1970, 126, 129, 191-192, 194, 203; E. Nash, Pictorial 





8 Rome, Arch of Septimius Severus, detail (photo: Fototeca 
Unione, American Academy, Rome) 


4424, a codex that may antedate 1494 (Fig. 12).*° In addition 
to acarefully recorded drawing of the ruin, Giuliano added 
to the monument a fragmentary attic containing, among 
other texts, a garbled scrap of the dedicatory inscription 
on the nearby Arch of Septimius Severus. As I pointed out 
some years ago, the source of Alberti’s corner membering 
must reflect the corner membering of the Basilica." To be 
sure, the orders differ, but the coupling of an engaged col- 
umn with a pilaster on a pedestal is a very rare motif in 
ancient architecture. Here Alberti has combined a classical 
engagec Corinthian column with an horizontally striped 
pilaster adapted from the piers of the Baptistery, as pre- 
viously remarked, again adapting this classical motif to the 
richly patterned style of the entire facade. 

As Wittkower has observed,” the deep niche of the main 
portal, the singular feature of two paired Corinthian pi- 
lasters at right angles to the door, the exterior faces of the 
outer pilasters framing the niche, and the fact that the niche 
itself is entirely filled by the door are obviously dependent 
on the Pantheon (Fig. 13). In De re aedificatoria, Book vi, 
chapters 10 and 11, Alberti states his admiration for the 


Dictionary of Ancient Rome, 2nd ed., revd., New York and Washington, 
DC, 1968. 1, 174-179; S.B. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Ancient Rome, London, 1929, 72-76. 


2° See C.L. Frommel, Der römische Palastbau der Hochrenaissance (Rom- 
ische Forschungen der Bibliotheca Hertziana, xx1), Tübingen, 1973, u, 
207, n. 1. 

3 C, Hiilsen, I libro di Giuliano da Sangallo, Codice Vaticano Barberi- 
niano 4424 (Codices e Vaticanis Selecti, x1), Leipzig, 1910, fol. 28r; xxvii, 
34-35. The codex was produced over decades; its first date, 1465, was 
inscribed on the title page and its last drawings were made after the death 
of Giuliano. 


3! “The Basilica Aemilia and S. Biagio at Montepulciano,” Art Bulletin, 
Lxiv, 1982, 131, n. 34. 


32 Wittkower, 45. 
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9 Codex Escurialensis, fol. 20r: partial 
view of Forum Romanum showing Arch 
of Septimius Severus at left (after Egger) 


10 Marten van Heemskerck, fol. 6r: par- 
tial view of Forum Romanum showing 
Arch of Septimius Severus at right (after 
Hiilsen) 





11 Codex Coner, fol. 48r: view of Arch of Septimius Severus. 
London, Sir John Soane’s Museum (courtesy of ‘he Trustees of 
the Museum) 
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12 Giuliano da Sangallo, elevation of extant Basilica Aemilia. 
Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticano, Cod. Vat. 
Barb. lat. 4424, fol. 28r (courtesy of the Library) 


Pantheon. In chapter 11, he points out his pleasure in its 
coffering. Although Wittkower did not remark it, the cof- 
fered barrel vault preceding the door of S. Maria Novella 
(Fig. 14) was surely modeled on the entrance to the Pan- 
theon, for there, too, the vault spanning the pilasters and 
preceding the door is enlivened by a single series of oblong 
coffers — a detail especially clearly seen in a drawing from 
the Codex Escurialensis (Fig. 15).* Indeed, in the same pas- 
sage in De re aedificatoria, Alberti elaborates on his own 
method of constructing coffers. 

A final suggestion regarding the main portal. The carv- 
ing of the jambs and lintel of the door was executed by 
Giovanni di Bertino and his workshop in the years follow- 
ing the completion of the church (Fig. 14).** On each side, 
fruit-bearing twigs banded together by ribbons spring from 
a richly ornamented vase at the bottom of each jamb, the 
tightly bound stalks and fluttering ribbons alternating with 


33 Egger (as in n. 24), fol. 29r. See p. 92 for the possible relationship of 
this drawing to Raphael. For a precise drawing of the coffering before the 
door of S. Maria Novella — a detail not visible in photographs — see 
Dezzi Bardeschi (as in n. 4), pl. 6, 1. 

34 Ibid., 18. According to Wittkower, 44, work on the portal was still 
unfinished in 1478. 

35 These details are visible in pl. 4 of Dezzi Bardeschi's volume (as in n. 
4) and in F Borsi, Leon Battista Alberti, Oxford, 1979, 83, 88, 97 


36 Krautheimer, 166, pl. 81. 


37 “Leon Battista Alberti e la rinascità del carattere lapidario romano nel 
Quattrocento,” Italia medioevale e umanistica, 11, 1959, 285-307. 


38 In Heydenreich, 33. 





clusters cf fruit and leaves. The sequence of units on the 
jambs meet on the lintel in a central element and form a 
garland that frames the door.” It is tempting to suggest that 
these marble reliefs were influenced by the bronze jambs 
and lintels of the doors of the Baptistery, in particular those 
of the east door, the Gates of Paradise, which was finished 
in June 1452 (Fig. 16).* There, too, a vase stands at the 
base of each jamb, and clumps of fruits, flowers, and leaves, 
some animated by birds or animals, alternate with similar 
bands and fluttering ribbons. There, too, the sequences of 
units meet at central point in the lintel and the door is 
framed by a luxuriant garland. 

As at S. Francesco in Rimini, another Roman feature of 
the facade of S. Maria Novella is the handsome Latin ded- 
icatory inscription proclaiming the name of the donor and 
the date of the completion of the church, 1470. Black ma- 
juscule intarsia on a white frieze, the clear lettering is legible 
from a distance. Alberti, emphasizing the importance of 
inscriptions, commented in Book vi, chapter 4, “if the 
inscription be of any length, it ought to be extremely ele- 
gant.” Giovanni Mardersteig pointed out that the first mon- 
umental inscriptions of the Quattrocento are those of Al- 
berti at 5. Francesco in Rimini and here at S. Maria 
Novella.” The period of Gothic majuscule had passed and 
in the following decades the use of Roman epigraphy be- 
came the common patrimony of painting as well as archi- 
tecture. Once again, the revival of Roman forms, in this 
case lapidary forms, was inaugurated by this extraordinary 
humanist. 

Finally, the scrolls that mask the lean-to roofs above the 
aisles of the church became the most important element of 
composition in Renaissance and Baroque facade design 
from S. Maria Novella on, as Heydenreich has observed.* 
Alberti had intended to embellish the fields masking the 
analogous lean-to roofs at S. Francesco with double scrolls, 
but they were never executed (Fig. 17). But they appear 
to be a foretaste of a concept evolving in Alberti’s mind, 
a concept that culminated in the volutes of S. Maria No- 
vella. Heydenreich noted that the idea of converting them 
to an independent structural member came to Alberti in 
Florence and was surely inspired by the volutes on the lan- 
tern of the Duomo there, whose dome he greatly admired 
(Fig. 18). Brunelleschi submitted a model for the lantern 
in 1436, and it was begun in 1445, a year before his death, 
but not completed until 1467.” It is composed of an oc- 
tagonal tempietto topped by a segmental conical roof and 


3° See the letter written by Alberti to Matteo de’ Pasti, his supervisor at 
Rimini, dated 18 November 1454, preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary in New York and published by C. Grayson, Alberti and the Tempio 
Malatestiano, New York, 1957, 10, 19. 


4° M. Salmi, “La facciata del Tempio Malatestiano,” Commentaria, x1, 
1960, 247, had previously noted this point. 


41 In Heydenreich, 33. It is worth recalling that the Italian translation of 
De pictura was dedicated to Brunelleschi. See L.B. Alberti, On Painting 
and On Sculpture, ed. C. Grayson, Phaidon, 1972, 3. 


4 L.H. Heydenreich, “Spätwerke Brunelleschi,” Jahrbuch der preus- 
sischen Kuastsammlungen, Lu, 1931, 20-22. It was executed by Miche- 
lozzo. In ali likelihood, Alberti must have been familiar with the model, 
given the date of S. Maria Novella. 
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14 Florence, view of entrance to S. Maria Nove la (photo: 
Alinari) 





13 Rome, partial vi 
Alinari 





16 Florence, Baptistery, Gates of Paradise (phote: Alinari) 
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17 ai Morgan Library, detail of letter written by Alberti to Matteo de’ Pasti (courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library) 








18 Florence, lantern of Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


buttressed by supports that terminate in volutes — volutes 
that are a reversal of the classical console or modillion — 
a new architectural motif that Brunelleschi introduced. That 
Alberti’s volutes derive from Brunelleschi's is also proved 
by their surface decoration, a point that I believe has not 
been previously noted. Both volutes terminate in rosette- 
stars and, below the upper rosette-star, each has a third 
circular pattern, however different in scale. On Alberti’s 
volutes, smaller circular patterns on the sloping contours 


of the volutes repeat or slightly vary the larger patterns 
that terminate them. Thus, the large ornamental circles of 
the volutes flank and echo the form of the rose window 
that Alberti was obliged to retain in his new façade, and 
it, too, is echoed in the circular pattern embellishing the 
pediment—a brilliant statement of circular theme and var- 
iations by which Alberti has unified the disparate elements 
of the upper facade. Indeed, he produced a masterpiece of 
surface ornamental pattern through the use of circular 
forms in this upper section in contrast with the arcades and 
rectilinear patterns of the lower section and with the tight 
borders of both the horizontal striping of the upper and 
lower pilasters and piers of the attic. 

As a whole, therefore, Alberti retained the general ap- 
pearance of a Tuscan proto-Renaissance building but he 
provided it with a new classical organization largely based 
on the Arch of Septimius Severus. Thus the facade has a 
powerful linear pattern, the linear forms of the tempietto 
standing above the bold linear forms of the Arch, the two 
units linked by the curving calligraphic volutes. A brilliant 
fusion of the old and the new, the façade of S. Maria No- 
vella exemplifies the Albertian principle: “Beauty consists 
of the harmony and concord of all parts . . . achieved in 
such a manner that nothing could be added or taken away 
or altered except for the worse.” 

In 1459, Alberti came to Mantua in the retinue of 
Pius Il for the council that the Pope had convened in that 
city.“ His last churches, S. Sebastiano and S. Andrea, were 
commissioned by Lodovico Gonzaga. Work was begun on 
S. Sebastiano in 1460, apparently as the result of a dream 
that came to the Marchese, which concerned the threat of 
impending plague to his city, and the church was therefore 
dedicated to the traditional protector against plague, S. Se- 


4 De re aedificatoria, Bk. vi, chap. 2. 


4 For the following account of the building history of S. Sebastiano, see 
esp. Lamoureux, 25-57, 125-135. A brief summary of the history, date, 
and earlier discussions of S. Sebastiano by E. Marani appears in Mantova, 
Le arti, 11, Mantua, n.d., 119-137. See, too, Grayson, 14-15: Joseph Ryk- 
wert and Robert Tavernor, “The Church of S. Sebastiano in Mantua. A 
Tentative Restoration,” Architectural Design, xix, 1979, 86-95; and How- 
ard Buens, in Splendors of the Gongaza, London, 1981, “The Church of 
San Sebastiano, Mantua,” 125-126. 


bastiano. Discuss an @ the facade — the only portion of 
the church that 1 £ all -onsider — is rendered exceedingly 
difficult since it væ nct actually finished by Alberti, and 
it has suffered later additions and alterations, including 
conversion, in 1925 into a memorial to the Mantuans killed 
in World War L æt present, the facade (Fig. 19) is char- 
acterized by four >dast-rs that support an entablature bro- 
ken by a central czenirg and a semicircular arch spanning 
it that is located i- -he -rowning pediment. Five doorways 
lead into the vestdbule of the church, the central three 
square-headed, the cu-er two round-headed. The heavy 
cornice and brac æts apove the higher central dcorway* 
and the relief pa apets introduced into the three square- 
headed deorwayssare Leer additions.* So, too, is the loggia 
attached to the crch at the north.” Today, stairways — 
of questionable dé -=4 — mount to the outer doorways, and 
triple arches oper nto -he crypt. Before the modern stair- 
ways were built, o additional arches led into the crypt.” 

Wittkower has zeinted out that by 1470 the vestibule had 
not been completed and that in that year Lodovico Gon- 
zaga wrote to Luce 2aneelli, the supervising architect of the 
church, that he hac agmeed to Alberti’s proposal to reduce 
the number of pdzsters on the portico: that is, that the 
present four pilas: =s were intended to have been six.” By 
introducing two .<-difional pilasters, one on each side of 
the facade, the spaces tween all five doorways would be 
occupied and the #.¢ac= would be divided into five equal 
units. Wittkower”: seconstruction of Alberti's original proj- 
ect for the facade «x S, Sebastiano is shown in Figure 20,5 
and elimimates thet later heavy cornice that overlaps the 
central pilasters as wel! as the later parapets introduced into 
the square-headec c oarways. Not all writers have accepted 
Wittkower’s recons:ruction of this aspect of Alberti’s orig- 
inal design.” Wit <ower, in addition, has reconstructed a 
lofty stairway, the Full width of the facade, which consti- 
tutes a breac pocium for the church. The great majority 
of later writers have netzaccepted this broad flight of steps.“ 


45 Presumaby the work of Fellegrino Ardizoni who, in 1499. was en- 
trusted with the comp 2ion «f the church. 


# Conceivably, the weak of Luca Fancelli. See Lamoureux, 220. Witt- 
kower, however. has »»spute-! this attribution, 51, n. 3. 


47 See the comment br Heyd-nreich, 336, n. 38, and Lamoureux, 105. 


48 The stairways weregestorel by Andrea Schiavi in 1925. Lamoureux, 
119-124, 149, figs. 93, <2, EB, believes that this solution may also have 
been Alberti’s. 


4° Four of these five ar~ aces were bricked up before Schiavi's restoration. 
See, Wittkower, pl. 15> 

50 Ibid., 49 and n. 2.7 +2 letter is dated 13 October 1470. 

51 Ibid., Sì, fig. 7. 


5 E.g., Burns, 125, are Rykwert and Tavernor, 88-93 (cited in n. 44). 

On the other hand, G aysca, 14, not only reproduces Wittkower's re- 
construction (his fig, 15 but:goes so far as to state: “Nonetheless, this 
still seems the most lileL/ form of Alberti’s ultimate design.” 


53 Wittkower, 51, fig. 7. 


54 E.g., Heydenreich, <3, n..39; H. Lorenz, “Zur Architektur L.B. Al- 
bertis: Die Kerchenfassacen." Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschicate, xxix, 
1976, 87; Borsi tas in 7. 35), 208; Lamoureux, 150. Wittkower's broad 
stairway was acceptediand h& theoretical reconstruction of Alberti's fa- 
cade was reproduced b= È. Zevi, Encyclopedia of World Art, 1, New York, 
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Inasmuch as my own suggestion regarding the origin of a 
major part of Alberti’s facade applies only to the area of 
the facade above the steps — whether the extant ones or 
Wittkower's theoretical ones — I shall not comment on this 
unresolved issue. 

Wittkower had also observed that a singular feature of 
the facade of S. Sebastiano — the semicircular arch placed 
in its pediment and straddling the interrupted entablature 
of the facade — must have reflected the lateral faces of the 
Arch at Orange,” a late antique monument of the Severan 
period (Fig. 21).* Although he did not elaborate on the 
comparison, additional details confirm this derivation: note 
the sequence of banded architrave, frieze, and dentils be- 
low both the horizontal and the raking cornices of each 
pediment. Wittkower further pointed out that artists of the 
Quattrocento were familiar with this monument: witness 
Giuliano da Sangallo's drawing in the Codex Vaticanus 
Barberinianus 4424. 

What are the sources of other elements of the facade of 
S. Sebastiano? One writer has remarked that the presence 
“of two arched and three rectangular openings on the front 
of the portico seems, in terms of design, to be more an 
accident of time than something that an architect might 
foresee.” Precisely those features occur in another mon- 
ument also at Orange, the Augustan Theater (Figs. 22, 23).5° 

The stage building of the theater is preserved to its full 
height. Its exterior wall is divided into five superimposed 
zones (Fig. 22), which inspired Louis XIV to characterize 
it as “la plus belle muraille de son royaume.”® The lowest 
story consists of a series of round-headed and square- 
headed openings, the latter leading into the three entrances 
of the proscenium (Fig. 23). The highest of the three square- 
headed openings leads into the Porte Royale. The round- 
headed openings, on the contrary, lead into chambers of 
varying depth. All these openings are separated by pilas- 
ters, which support an entablature composed of a banded 
architrave, frieze, and cornice. The analogy of these doors 


Toronto, London, 1959, cols. 200, 203. 
55 Wittkower, 53. 


56 The standard published discussion of the Arch, R. Amy, P.M. Duval, 
J. Formigé, J.-J. Hatt, C. Picard, G.C. Picard, A. Piganiol, L'Arc d'Orange 
{Gallia, supp. vol. xv), Paris, 1962, 153-155, 158, states that a Tiberian 
inscription was applied to a late Augustan arch erected ca. a.p. 21. Re- 
cently, however, in a paper presented at the 86th General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America held in Toronto, Ontario, in late De- 
cember 1984, J.C. Anderson, Jr. reported on “The Date of the Arch at 
Orange,” Abstracts, 2. He dates the Arch on the basis of its architecture 
and sculpture in the late 2nd or 3rd centuries a.p. and suggests that the 
arch may have been dedicated to commemorate Septimius Severus’ pas- 
sage through Orange in 207 on his way to Britain. This “new” date ac- 
tually corroborates that of the early excavators of the arch and subse- 
quently of Mingazzini. 
It is worth noting that this is another triple arch. See n. 22. 


5? Fol. 25r. See Hülsen (as in n. 30). 
58 Lamoureux, 150. 


5 See A. Grenier, Manuel d'archéologie gallo-romaine. Paris, 1958, m, 
2, 754-765; L. Chatelain, Les monuments romains d'Orange (Bibliothèque 
de l'Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, fasc. 170), Paris, 1908, 88-108. 


é Ibid., 108. 
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19 Mantua, Church of S. Sebas- 
tiano (photo: Anderson) 



















































































20 Mantua, Church of S. Sebastiano, Wittkower's reconstruc- 
tion of Alberti's project of 1460 (after Wittkower, fig. 7) 


21 Orange, lateral face of Arch (photo: Fototeca Uniore, 
American Academy, Rome) 





22 Orange, Romam Theater: rear view of stage building 
(photo: DAL Rem 
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23 Orange, Thea plan by J. Formigé (after Grenier, fig. 256) 


and pilasters with the comparable features of the facade of 
S. Sebastiano is ~arkec. In both monuments three square- 
headed doorwars occur: the arches of the round-headed 
openings are framed by-analogous molded voussoirs; again 
the doorways ase separated by simplified pilasters, which 
support an entabk ture that is similar, apart from tne dentils 
based, presumaaly, on the Arch at Orange. In other re- 


61 Krautheimer, 3.73 8, n. I2. 


®2 It is possible, of course, that Albertis knowledge of these monuments 
was based on a skew cbook anknown to us or unpreserved. Giuliano’s, 
as mentioned earle:. vas fo» late. 


8 In view of what ex pears tc be the actual primary sources cf the facade 
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spects, the entablatures of the Arch and theater are iden- 
tical. Obviously, the number of round-headed openings has 
been greatly reduced on the facade of the church, given the 
different sizes and function of the two structures. But the 
rare coupling of round-headed and square-headed door- 
ways and the presence of pilasters occupying the full in- 
tervals between the openings, in addition to the form of 
the voussoirs and entablature that Alberti had originally 
planned for the façade of S. Sebastiano (Figs. 19, 20), can 
scarcely be accidental. This implies that these atypical, 
seemingly unclassical features of the church were derived 
directly from the exterior of the Roman stage building at 
Orange. 

A fascinating question arises from the apparent genesis 
of the major features of the facade of S. Sebastiano in two 
monuments at Orange. Did Alberti himself ever visit that 
once Roman city? 

In February 1431, and conceivably until the spring of the 
following year, Alberti seems to have traveled with Car- 
dinal Niccolò Albergati in the Low Countries and France.“ 
In De re aedificatoria, Book 11, chapter 11, he refers to the 
way architects in France make lime, and to the seashore 
around Vannes in Brittany, where lime is made of oyster 
and cockleshells; and in chapter 9 he notes the use of white 
stone found near Burgundy. In Book v, chapter 17, and 
Book vi, chapters 8 and 11, he refers to stoves, ice-skating, 
and tiles in Germany, and he mentions Germany, Flanders, 
and Picardy in Book 111, chapter 15. It cannot be established 
that Alberti went to Provence but, given his passionate life- 
long interest in Roman architecture, it is conceivable that 
he did visit the region of France richest in extant Roman 
buildings, and actually saw both the Arch and theater at 
Orange. The striking parallels of rare motifs shared by these 
monuments in Orange and the facade of S. Sebastiano are 
otherwise hard to explain. What is more, the presence of 
pilasters occupying the full intervals between the doors on 
the stage building at Orange implies that Wittkower’s re- 
construction of the original project for the facade of $. Se- 
bastiano (Fig. 20) is, in all likelihood, correct. 

In its present ill-completed and restored condition, the 
features of Alberti’s original project for S. Sebastiano are 
difficult to assess. But if Wittkower's proposal is correct — 
apart from the unresolved question of the nature of the 
steps — this facade, like that of S. Maria Novella, is marked 
by a bold, simple linear composition. The angular forms 
of the pediment and square-headed doors and the verticals 
and horizontals of the pilasters and entablature are enli- 
vened by the contrasting arcuated forms of the outer door- 
ways and the semicircle in the pediment. These forms pro- 
vide a culminating ornamental pattern,” like that in the 
circular fields introduced into the pediments of both the 
earlier church of S. Maria Novella and the later facade of 
S. Andrea. 


of S. Sebastiano, Wittkower's repeated insistence that this “project rep- 
resented a proper temple front,” 48, 52-53, is entirely incorrect. On the 
other hand, his statement that this facade marks the “development toward 
a consciously unorthodox interpretation of classical architecture,” 53, is 
correct, 
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Indeed, essential elements in the facade of S. Andrea at 
Mantua (Fig. 24) were derived from both S. Sebastiano and 
S. Maria Novella. In the very same month in 1470 that 
Alberti presented a plan and sketch to Lodovico for S. An- 
drea, he also sent him a revised scheme for the facade of 
S. Sebastiano, reducing the original six pilasters planned 
for S. Sebastiano to four — the number of pilasters used 
in the design for S. Andrea. Apart from the pilasters, en- 
tablature, and pediments present on both facades (however 
different they are in proportions), other features are as- 
tonishingly related. At S. Sebastiano, a series of square- 
and round-headed openings leads into the vestibule. There 
they are disposed horizontally across the width of the fa- 
cade. At S. Andrea, similar forms are placed vertically in 
the lateral bays of the facade. Even the moldings framing 
the openings at S. Sebastiano are echoed in the scheme of 
moldings for the doorways, niches, and windows at 
S. Andrea. 

Other prime elements of the façade of S. Andrea had 
been used earlier at S. Maria Novella: the colossal engaged 
Corinthian columns standing on pedestals at Florence are 
converted to pilasters, again on pedestals, at Mantua; the 
central coffered barrel vault again is supported on Corin- 
thian pilasters; the spandrels above the arch outlined in 
intarsia at S. Maria Novella are outlined in relief at S. An- 
drea; and in each pediment a circular field occupies the 
center of the tympanum. 

Although the forms had been used before, the fusion of 
them that Alberti achieved in S. Andrea created a building 
of unusual beauty. Triads dominate the harmonies of the 
facade: in the openings of the lateral bays, the triple vaults 
of the porch, the three entrances to the nave, and the triple 
circles of the pediment. The facade is characterized by bold, 
linear forms: the verticals of both orders of pilasters; the 
horizontals of both entablatures, including the projecting 
cornices above the square-headed doorways as well as the 
reiterated horizontals of the six steps; and the repeated tri- 
angles of the pediment. These linear forms are comple- 
mented by the use of circular or arcuated forms: the cir- 
cular forms of the pediment, the arcuated shape of the 
niches and windows of the lateral bays, and the lofty arch 
of the main bay. They are intensified by sharp contrasts of 
light and dark: by the immense darkness of the central 
vault, flanked at the bottom by the dark openings of the 
doorways and at the top by the muted darkness of the win- 
dows; by the pair of black openings in the pediment, and 
the interplay of light and dark in the powerful, projecting 
moldings of the raking and horizontal cornices of the 
pediment. Heydenreich was surely right in pronouncing 
S. Andrea “the most important church built in the 
Quattrocento." 


Phyllis Williams Lehmann has written on the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of classical antiquity, including 
contributions to Samothrace, 3 and 5, The Hieron ard The 
Temenos in 1969 and 1982. She has also published articles 
on the ancient sources of Renaissance monuments and such 


è Heydenreich, 36. 





24 Mantua, Church of S. Andrea (photo: Anderson) 


Renaissance studies as Samothracian Reflections, 1973, and 
Cyriacus of Ancona’s Egyptian Visit and Its Reflections in 
Gentile Bellini and Hieronymus Bosch, 1977. [Department 
of Art, Smith College, Northampton, MA 01063] 
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1pet tive Devotions: The Venetian Scuole Piccole as Donors of 


Altarpieces in the Years around 1500 


Peter Humfrey 


As patrons of art, the Venet'an scuole, or lay devotional confraternities, are nor- 
mally associated with the narrative cycles that some of them commissioned for 
their meetinghouses. But, as this article seeks to show, the scuole were even more 
important as donors of chu-ch altarpieces, especially in the six decades between 
Giovanni Bellini's Saint Vineent Ferrer Polyptych (ca. 1465) and Titian's Death of 
Sant Peter Martyr (ca. 1526-30). On the basis of an appendix of examples, some 
af which are identified as scaola commissions for the first time, their achievement 
is assessed, their various motives as patrons are analysed, and the relationship 
beween some of the most important commissions is discussed. 


In the context o Renassance art patronage, the Venetian 
scuole piccole are probably best known for the cycles of 
narrative paintimgs ‘hat several of them commissioned to 
decorate the was of their meetinghouses. An obvious ex- 
ample is the Life of Saint Ursula cycle, painted by Car- 
paccio in the 1439's for the Scuola di S. Orsola: another, 
later example is the Genesis cycle painted by Tintoretto 
around 1550 for the Scuola di S. Trinità. Such works may 
be seer: as courterparis, normally on a smalle- and less 
ambiticus scale, to the narrative cycles commissioned by 
the Scuole Grandi for their own much larger meeting- 
houses.’ Like the Scucie Grandi, the scuole piccole some- 
times aiso commissioned ceiling paintings for their prem- 
ises.? But in contrast te the Scuole Grandi, it wes actually 
the exception rather than the rule for the numerous scuole 
piccole, many o` whick did not even possess meetinghouses 
of their own, tc commission works of this kinc; and it is 
arguabi2 that their chief importance as patrons of art lies, 
rather, in the many «ltarpieces they commissioned for 
Venetian churches. A particularly celebrated example is Ti- 
tian's Death of Saint Feter Martyr, painted soon.after 1525 
for the altar of te Scuela di S. Pietro Martire in the Church 
of SS. Gievanre e Paclo, a work that was universally re- 
garded before i: tragic destruction by fire in 1867 as the 
artist's supreme masterpiece. But the recent revelation that 
two of the greetest works by Giovanni Bellini, the Saint 


Much ofthe researca for-this article was carried out in Venice with the 
assistanez of grants “som the British Academy and from the Carnegie Trust 
of the Universities o" Scotland. An ideal opportunity for writing it was 
providec by a periwe of resedence as Senior Visiting Fellow at the Center 
for Acvenced Stud=s in theVisual Arts in Washington, D.C. I am grateful 
to all these toundatiens fortheir generous support. Some o: the material 
was presented as.a caper atthe conference of the Association of Art His- 
torians is Londen r March 1987 and at the Harvard Center for Italian 
Renaissance Studies. Villa t Tatti, Florence, in November 1987. 


1 For general surveys, see Pignatti; Gramigna and Perissa. 


2 See |. Schulz, Veetien Painted Ceilings of the Renaissance, Berkeley, 
1968, 31-83. 85-56 


Catherine of Siena Altarpiece (also tragically destroyed in 
the fire of 1867) and the S. Giobbe Altarpiece,* were also 
painted for altars in the custody of scuole piccole shows 
that Titian’s painting was by no means uniquely eminent 
as a Scuola commission. Further confirmation of the gen- 
erally high quality of Venetian altarpieces with scuola pic- 
cola connections, especially in the three decades before and 
after the year 1500, may be found in the list of examples 
in the Appendix. The purpose of the present article, which 
is conceived in part as a complement to a previous one 
concerned with the patronage of another type of Venetian 
confraternity, the scuola dell'arte,* is to examine the Ap- 
pendix in greater detail, in an attempt to reach a more pre- 
cise evaluation of the scuole piccole as donors of altar- 
pieces. In particular, an attempt will be made to discern 
patterns in their patronal activities, in a way that sheds new 
light on the origins, form, and content of the works of art 
they commissioned. 


Scuola Altarpieces and Lay Devotion 

First, a brief word should be said about the scuole piccole 
themselves. Scuola was the term applied in Venice to a 
devotional confraternity of laymen, a type of institution 
characteristic of late medieval piety, and known elsewhere 
in Italy under various names, including confraternità and 
compagnia. In contrast to other Italian confraternities, the 


3 Goffen, 1985 and 1986. 
4 Humfrey and Mackenney. 


5 For the following, see esp. G.M. Monti, Le confraternite medievali 
dell'alta e media Italia, Venice, 1927; L. Sbriziolo, “Per la storia delle 
confraternite veneziane: Dalle deliberazioni miste (1310-1476) del Con- 
siglio dei Dieci, Scolae comunes, artigiane e nazionali,” Atti dell'Istituto 
Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti (Classe di scienze morali, lettere ed arti), 
cxxvi, 1967-68, 404-442; B. Pullan, “Natura e carattere delle scuole,” in 
Pignatti, 9-26; Mackenney, 1986; Mackenney, 1987, 47ff; Brown. (I am 
most grateful to Patricia Brown for kindly allowing me to read her article 
before its publication.) 
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scuole were placed under the secular jurisdiction of the 
Venetian government, with the result that their religious 
devotion was marked by a peculiarly civic and patriotic 
character. Hence, too, the scuole were correctly regarded 
by the government as agents of social cohesion rather than 
of potential discord, and no official obstacle was placed in 
the way of their controlled proliferation.* There probably 
existed, in fact, more confraternities in late medieval and 
Renaissance Venice than in any other Italian state. Con- 
temporary estimates vary, but at the funeral of Cardinal 
Zen in 1501, Marin Sanudo counted as many as 210 dif- 
ferent confraternity standards displayed in the Piazza S. 
Marco,” whereas the total of approximately seventy-five 
confraternities in early sixteenth-century Florence was itself 
not inconsiderable. Membership of the Venetian scuole was 
broad-based, and it usually included women as well as men, 
and extended from wealthy cittadini at one end of the social 
scale to humble artisans on the other. Respected painters 
and sculptors, whose social position probably appeared 
somewhere in the middle of the social scale, would natu- 
rally have been included among the members; thus Gio- 
vanni Bellini belonged to the relatively prosperous Scuola 
di S. Cristoforo, Pietro Lombardo to the Scuola di S. Gero- 
lamo, and Palma Vecchio to the Scuola di S. Pietro Martire, 
on whose governing committee he served.° Within respect- 
able society, only members of Venice's hereditary patri- 
ciate, on the one hand, and of the clergy, on the other, were 
excluded from full membership of the scuole in the sense 
that they were not permitted to elect or to serve as officers. 
Yet they, too, were often associated in an honorary ca- 
pacity,” and it was only vagrants, beggars, prostitutes, and 
other social outcasts who were totally excluded from 
participation. 

Another characteristic feature of the scuole was that 
members could be drawn from any of the six sestieri of the 
city. In other Italian cities, by contrast, including Florence, 
confraternities tended to be based, if not on the local parish 
church, at least on a particular quarter or district;! but the 
Venetian system was carefully calculated to reinforce the 
members’ sense of identity with the polity as a whole, rather 
than with a restricted neighborhood. The system carried 
certain disadvantages for the scuole, since even those with 
altars in parish churches could not necessarily rely upon 
any solid basis of local support; on the other hand, the 
more prosperous of them could continue to add to their 
success in recruitment and fund-raising by extending their 
appeal far beyond the limits of parish boundaries. Con- 
sequently, too, the scuole were extremely varied in their 


é For the contrasting situation in Florence, where confraternities were 
sometimes regarded with official suspicion and were constantly liable to 
suppression, see Weissman, 173ff. 

7M. Sanudo, / diarii, ed. R. Fulin et al., 58 vols., Venice, 1879-1903, rv, 
63. On the occasion of another procession in 1521, Sanudo counted only 
119 (ibid, xxx, 399-401); Mackenney, 1986, 86, seeks to account for this 
discrepancy by suggesting that the latter total does not include the scuole 
dell'arte. 


8 Weissman, 43-44. 
? Mackenney, 1987, 52; M. Lowry, “The Social World of Nicholas Jenson 


size and wealth. The term piccola referred to the scuola’s 
legal status rather than to the size cf its membership; and 
although some were indeed small, comprising no more than 
thirty members, others numbered four hundred or more, 
thus rivaling in size the four (later six) officially designated 
Scuole Grandi. 

Whereas the Scuole Grandi, also known as Scuole dei 
Battuti, traced their origins to the flagellant movement of 
the thirteenth century, and have a Florentine parallel in the 
confraternities of the disciplinati, the scuole piccole may 
be compared rather with the Florentine laudesi ! the mem- 
bers of which were united by their devotion to a particular 
saint or cult. In Venice, the numerous scuole delle arti, or 
confraternities associated with a particular craft or trade 
guild, were also officially numbered among the scuole pic- 
cole; bat there remained important distinctions between 
these and the purely devotional confraternities, or scolae 
comunes. In particular, the fact thet membership of the 
scuole delle arti was both obligatory for, and exclusive to, 
the practitioners of a particular trade, meant tha‘ these were 
much less likely than the scolae comunes to attract dona- 
tions from wealthy patricians and cittadini; and, as has 
been shewn elsewhere, their activities as patrons of art, at 
least betore the later sixteenth century, accordingly tended 
to be on a much more modest scale. ° 

Some of the scuole piccole had their own meetinghouses, 
where members could pursue their devotional and social 
activities; and in certain well-known cases, such as that of 
the Scuola di S. Orsola, the main room was decorated with 
a narrative cycle and an altarpiece (no. 16 in the Appendix). 
But very few meetinghouses were as large as that of the 
Scuola di S. Orsola; and the majority of scuole viccole did 
not even possess buildings of their own, but held their func- 
tions in one of Venice's many cenventual or parish 
churches. In exchange for the concession by the local clergy 
of patronage rights to a side-chapel cr side-altar, a scuola 
would pay an annual rent, offer a welcome source of reg- 
ular employment for one or more members of the clergy 
in the performance of its various religious rites, and pro- 
vide the altar with all necessary liturgical equipment. By 
the middie of the fifteenth century, it kad also become nor- 
mal for a scuola to commission an altarpiece as a fitting 
decoratien for its altar in the host church. 

The day-to-day records of the scucle piccole are unfor- 
tunately very poorly preserved. Very few of the altarpieces 
in the Appendix are directly documented, and ir not a sin- 
gle case do we possess a contract between artist and em- 
ployer. Even membership lists that might lend insight into 


and John cf Cologne,” La bibliofila, txxxi1:, 1981, 197-198; Giomo, 63- 
64. 

10 Doge Cristoforo Moro, for example, was a member of the Scuola di 
S. Cristoforo. Mackenney, 1986, 90. 

u Weissman, 66-68. 

2? For the origins and development of the Venetian Scuole Grandi, see B. 
Pullan, Rich and Poor in Renaissance Venice: The Social Institutions of 
a Catholic State, Oxford, 1971. For the disciplinati and laudes: in Florence, 
see Weissman, 45ff. 


3 Humfrey and Mackenney. 


the social composition of the artistically most significant 
scuole are rare. Ore type of relevant document does, how- 
ever, survive in reasonable quantity: the mariegola, or stat- 
ute book. which each confraternity was required to present 
to the gevernrert for official approval at the time of its 
foundatiwn. The numerous surviving mariegole show a re- 
markable uniformity in the reasons they set out fer found- 
ing a new confra-ernity, and in the regulations they nor- 
mally immosed on their members. One example, that of 
the Scuola di S. Vincenzo Ferrer, which commissioned a 
polyptych from Giovanni Bellini for its altar in SS. Gio- 
vanni e Faolo (Fig. 1; no. 8 in the Appendix), may be taken 
here as tvpical. The mariegola begins with an invocation 
to God the Fa-her, Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, Saint 
Mark, ard “the glcrious confessor Saint Vincent, standard- 
bearer of our corfraternity.”! It declares that the purpose 
of the foundation .s to save the souls of brother and sister 
members past anc present, by constant prayer and with 
the aid of their chosen intercessors. To ensure this end, 
members are requized to attend the funerals of fellow mem- 
bers, reciting a prescribed number of aves and paters for 
their souis; and they are also required to attend a sung mass 
on every second Sunday of the month at the altar of Saint 
Vincent, where a (amp is to burn perpetually. Bellini’s al- 
tarpiece, which would have received its principal illumi- 
nation from th.s amp and from the candles lit on or near 
the altar during tt ese ceremonies,! may be regarded as a 
succinct visual expression of the fundamental devotional 
aims of the Scucla. In the upper register, it includes the 
images of Christ and the Virgin, and originally also of God 
the Father; bu: the main register is dominated by the large, 
full-length images of Saint Vincent with two fellow-saints, 
who stand ready to receive the prayers of their devotees, 
and to intercece with the Godhead on their behalf. 

No deubt Bellir:'s altarpiece could and did fulfill other 
religious.functiors. In the absence of direct contemporary 
documentation. ar e can only speculate on what these might 
have been; bu: since the Dominicans at SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo were famed as preachers and teachers, the celebrat- 
ing priest at the regular monthly mass may often have found 
it converient to use the images in the altarpiece as the basis 
for a horaily or some aspect of Christian doctrine or ethics. 
The Eucharistic image of the dead Christ, for example, may 
well have served as a starting point for an explanation of 
the sacramental significance of the mass; or the saints may 
have been citec as exemplars of virtues to be imitated. But 
the visual promirence of the Scuola's patron saint suggests 
that for its members the really fundamental message was 


14 For discussiens of \enetian mariegole, see (in addition to the works 
listed above in n. 5) G B. Gallicciolli, Delle memorie venete antiche pro- 
fane ed ecslesiastiche Venice, 1795, vi, 238-270; and S. Tramontin, “Il 
culto dei senti nelle cor ‘raternite, in A. Niero, G. Musolino, and S. Tra- 
montin, Sentità a Venezia, Venice, 1972, 39-79. 

15 ASV, Provvedidori di Comun, Reg. Q., fol. 627r (". . . glcrioso Con- 
fessor misier S. Vincerzo Confalonier de questa nostra Scuola . . .”), in 


18th-centu-y copy. For the preambles to other mariegole, see Mackenney, 
1987, 49-56. 


16 I: should be remerrtered that the interior of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, in 
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1 Giovanni Bellini, Saint Vincent Ferrer Polyptych. Venice, SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo (photo: Naya) 


that access to the soteriological benefits of Christ's self-sac- 
rifice was to be gained above all through the mediation of 
Saint Vincent; and it may be noted that the three predella 
scenes are concerned less with his virtues than with his 
powers as a thaumaturge. The Venetian scuole did not, in 
fact, exist primarily to instruct their members in the tenets 
of Christian religion, but to speed their passage through 
Purgatory with the help of powerful advocates in Heaven. 
Like the innumerable other lay confraternities of late me- 
dieval Europe, they both reflected and actively promoted 
the cult of the saints, in the hope of gaining supernatural 
assistance and protection in this life and the hereafter. Ex- 
amination of their account-books similarly reveals how 
much greater emphasis they placed on acts and objects of 
devotion than on acts of practical charity, especially to out- 


common with most other Venetian Gothic churches, was originally much 
darker than it is now; the two tall windows on either side of the altar (see 
Fig. 7) are later additions. For the darkness of Venetian Early Renaissance 
churches, see R. Lieberman, “Venetian Church Architecture around 1500,” 
Bolletino del Centro Internazionale di Studi di Architettura “Andrea Pal- 
ladio,” x1x, 1977, 35-48. 


! The God the Father panel, presumably in the form of a surmounting 
lunette, is recorded by M. Boschini, Le minere della pittura, Venice, 1664, 
358. 
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2 Polidoro da Lanciano, Pentecost. Venice, Accademia (photo: 
Soprintendenza) 


siders.!* It seems unlikely, therefore, that, when they came 
to choose subjects and approve iconographies for their al- 
tarpieces, their aims and priorities were any different. 

It is true that mariegole tend to mention altarpieces only 
in the context of inventories of possessions, and not in di- 
rect connection with recommended devotional practices. 
But evidence of a general feeling that members required at 
least some kind of visual image when attending confra- 
ternity masses is provided by a document of 1544, which 
records a decision by the governing committee of the Scu- 
ola del Spirito Santo to commission a painting for its altar 
in the church of the same name.” Their deliberazione reads 
as follows: 


Every other confraternity in this glorious city of Venice, 
of however minor importance, has the use of an altar- 
piece when it needs one; yet our confraternity of the most 
Holy Spirit does not. For this reason, every year at the 


18 Mackenney, 1986, 91-92; Mackenney, 1987, 173. 
19 Niero and Vio, 26. 


20 Ibid. (“’Rittrovandosi la scuola nostra del santissimo Spirito Santo senza 
palla di altar, cossa che non e in scola de questa inclita citta de Venetia, 
sia di piccolo momento quanto si voglia; et essendo etiam necessario 
ogn'anno al tempo della festa de questa benedetta confraternita metter 
quadri postizi de carta ad esso nostro altar, et non senza qualche spesa, 


time of our feast it is necessary to place substitute pic- 
tures made of paper on our altar, not without involving 
ourselves in considerable expense; and it seems disgrace- 
ful to us that so devout a confraternity, which includes 
so meny members of rank and repute, should not also 
have an appropriately beautiful altarpiece. Since it is 
necessary to have one, let it be commissioned. . . .* 


In other words, although the Scuola had hitherto lacked 
a permanent altarpiece, it had been in the habit of marking 
its annual feast at Pentecost — the main occasion when, 
according to its own mariegola, all members were required 
to be present — by displaying a cheaper substitute made 
of paper. Visual images placed above the altar were clearly 
considered to be important, even essential complements to 
corporate devotions. 

The altarpiece that resulted from the decision of 1544, 
the Peniecost (or Descent of the Holy Spirit) by Polidoro 
da Lanc:ano (Fig. 2; no. 30), may be interpreted in essen- 
tially the same terms as Bellini's Saint Vincent Ferrer, de- 
spite its very different pictorial means. The rather special 
dedication of the Scuola made it virtually obligatory to 
represent the historical event of Pentecost rather than a 
timeless assembly of saints; yet even here, liberties are taken 
with the historical narrative (there seem to be only eight 
Apostles present), and the emphasis remains on devotion 
to the hely persons listed in the preamble to the mariegola: 
“Omnipotent God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, Holy 
Mother Mary and the whole court of Heaven." Thus the 
prominently placed figures of the Virgin and the saints (in- 
cluding Mary Magdalen) may still be understood primarily 
as fulfilling intercessory roles on behalf of the donor figures 
behind them and of the Scuola members in front of the 
altar, and only secondarily as providing an account of 
Scripture or doctrine. 


The Dynamics of Rivalry at SS. Giovanni e Paolo 

If the deliberazione of the Scuola del Spirito Santo shows 
that altarpieces made of fragile paper met the strictly re- 
ligious reeds of the confraternity members, it also reveals 
that the governors were uncomfortably conscicus that such 
use of cheap materials ill befitted the perceived dignity of 
the Scucla. As the reference to other confraternities makes 
explicit, an altarpiece was regarded as the external symbol 
of its denor’s worth. It was especially important to main- 
tain a geod public appearance, considering the lack of de- 
pendable local support and the need to attract members 
and alms from all over the city. The cost of commissioning 
an “appropriately beautiful altarpiece” could, in fact, be 
regarded as a sound financial investment if the result served 
as a good advertisement for the Scucla, and compared well 


il che e cosa piu tosto ignominiosa che altramente. che una scuola tanto 
devota, et hornata de tante persone reputade non sii etiam de una bela 
palla de altar equal ad essa benedetta confraternita nostra et essendo ne- 
cessario porveder, sii fatto la sopraditta palla . . .”). 


21 ASV, Provvedidori di Comun, Reg. Z, foi. 377r, datec 1496, in 18th- 
century cepy (“In Nome dell’Omnipotente Dio, Padre, Figliolo, et Spirito 
Santo et dela Madre Madonna Santa Maria, e de tutta la Corte Celestial”). 


with the public front put up by rival claimants for mem- 
bership cues. Furthermore, the reference in the delibera- 
zione to “this zlw-icus city of Venice” indicates that the 
governors also eonsidered it a matter of civic pride and 
patriotic duty :o ensure that their altar was decorated in 
an apprepriately 1andsome and permanent manner.” In 
the case of the Scuola del Spirito Santo, their ambitions 
were ony impertectly realized, since Polidoro's altarpiece 
is undeniably mediocre as a work of art. Probably because 
of a shortage of “ands, the committee voted the relatively 
modest sum of fi'ty ducats for the new altar painting; con- 
sequently, they were cempelled to employ a painter with 
relatively modest zifts, and to enclose the picture in an un- 
assuming frame cf ungilded wood at a cost of a further 
fifteen ducats. The contraternity’s own dissatisfaction with 
the results is reco-ded in a document of thirty years later, 
when it:commissioned a new frame, and caused “a worthy 
painter to freshem up the figures, for the honour of our 
church and Scucla.”™ 

But in other cases, an awareness on the part of a scuola 
of the patronal activities of potential rivals may be seen as 
a vital stimulus n the creation of truly outstanding works 
of art. The sense of rivalry with like institutions that un- 
derlay many of tne mest important architectural and dec- 
orative commissions by the Scuole Grandi is particularly 
well documented * but it may also often be inferred as the 
most petent singl- motive behind the decision by the scuole 
piccole to commission aesthetically ambitious altarpieces. 
In particular, it may be inferred with respect to Bellini's 
Saint Vincent Ferrer Pelyptych, and to the two other great 
works by Bellini and Titian in SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Since 
these constitute cne of the most distinguished group of al- 
tarpieces in all Renaissance Venice, it seems worth recon- 
structing the stcry of their rivalry here. 

Evermore than the Franciscans, the Dominicans had his- 
torically play2d an intensely active role throughout Italy 
in stimalating the foundation of devotional confraternities 


2 Patriotism as ametive underlying the art patronage of the Scuole Grandi 
is discussed in detail by Brown. 


23 Niero and Vio, 26 C. . . valente pittore facendo rinfrescar anco le figure 
vecchie, cosa-che sera di henorevolezza della chiesa et scuola nostra‘) 


2 For competiticn between the Scuole Grandi in their art patronage, see 
P. Sohm, “The Sta?-cases oi the Venetian Scuole Grandi and Mauro Co- 
ducci,” Architectura, vini, 1978, 125-49; D. Rosand, Painting in Cinque- 
cento Vesice: Ti-iaa, Veromese, Tintoretto, New Haven, 1982, 90-91; P. 
Humfrey. “The belinesque Life of St. Mark Cycle for the Scuola Grande 
di San Marco:in Venice in IteOriginal Arrangement,” Zeitschrift für Kunst- 
geschichzz, xtvir 1935, 225-242; Brown. For a parallel discussion of the 
rivalry between theScuole Grandi in their musical activities, see J. Glixon, 
“Music at the Venetien Scusle grandi, 1440-1540," Ph.D. diss., Princeton 
Universiy, 1979 190-193. Particularly relevant in the present context is 
a document of 1515 ted bythe author (p. 94; also transcribed in Laudario 
Giustiniemeo, ed. F. Luisi, Venice, 1983, 1, 477), in which the Scuola Grande 
di S. Marco jus:ifie: increased expenditure on its musical activities by 
declaring that th:s is necessary for the sake both of its members’ souls and 
of the Senola!s honar — especially in view of its superiority to every other 
Venetiar confra:emity (“Et desiderando el predicto Vardian moltiplicar 
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as a means of promoting brotherly love and religious or- 

thodoxy among the laity. Their church of SS. Giovanni e 

Paolo, together with the great Franciscan church of the 

Frari, was the largest church in Venice, with a large number 

of chapels and side-altars available for the use of individual 

families or confraternities.® As is apparent from a plan of 

the church made before the alterations of the early nine- 
teenth century (Fig. 3), the first two altars on either side’ 
of the main entrance were respectively dedicated to Saint 

Augustine (first left), whose rule Saint Dominic adopted, 

and to the three Dominican saints Peter Martyr (second 
left), Catherine of Siena (first right) and Vincent Ferrer (sec- 
ond right). It is likely that these dedications were originally 
fixed by the Dominican clergy; but as the principal foci in 
the city of intensely popular cults actively propagated 
among the laity by the friars, custody of the three altars 
dedicated to the three Dominican saints was in time ac- 
quired by scuole piccole devoted to each of them. Probably 
the first to decorate its altar was the Scuola di S. Pietro 
Martire, which was founded in 1433 and which, if Fran- 
cesco Sansovino is to be believed, must soon afterwards 
have commissioned an altarpiece from Jacobello del Fiore 
(no. 1). Nothing is known of the appearance of this work, 

but presumably it consisted of a polyptych in an elabo- 
rately carved and gilded frame of the standard Venetian 
Gothic type, perhaps incorporating small-scale scenes from 
the saint's life. 

The second altarpiece to be commissioned is the only one 
still in situ, Bellini’s Saint Vincent Ferrer Polyptych. The 
vast popular enthusiasm surrounding the cult of Saint Vin- 
cent was due above all to his reputation as a miraculous 
healer, here celebrated by the three scenes in the predella; 
and it is no accident that his image at the center is flanked 
by those of the plague saints Christopher and Sebastian. 
The Scuola seems to have been founded a full five years 
before a campaign by the Dominicans to have him can- 
onized received papal approval in 1455;* and the com- 


le preditte devotion, si per salute delle anime di fratelli come per hon- 
orificentia de la Scuola — la qual de rason se die exaltar sopra tutte le 
altre per esser la piui bella et sotto al titulo de missier S. Marco”). 


23 Apart from the scuole piccole listed in the Appendix (nos. 1, 8, 9, 16, 
27, 43), there were ten others with altars in SS. Giovanni e Paolo by the 
mid-17th century. See F. Honofri, Cronologia veneta, Venice, 1663, 144. 


26 ASV, Ospitali e luoghi pii, B.4. 


27 Sansovino, 65, says that Titian’s Death of Saint Peter Martyr (no. 27) 
replaced an earlier altarpiece by Jacobello. If this information is correct, 
the lost work is likely to have been painted between 1433 (the foundation 
of the Scuola di S. Pietro Martire; see Giomo, 55) and 1439 (the death of 
Jacobello). But it is worth raising the possibility that the previous altar- 
piece was in fact by Antonio Vivarini, and that it comprised a now dis- 
persed series of panels representing the life of Saint Peter Martyr, datable 
on stylistic grounds to the 1440's. For these panels, see Pallucchini, 97- 
98; Picture Gallery, Berlin: Catalogue of Paintings, 2nd revd. ed., trans. 
L. Parshall, Berlin, 1978, 469-470. 


28 Goffen, 1985, 278; A. Gentili and F. Torella, Giovanni Bellini: Il po- 
littico di San Vincenzo Ferrer, Venice, 1985, 13-14. 
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mission of the altarpiece, probably in the mid-1460's.” may 
be seen partly as a celebration of this event. As we will 
see, it may in part also represent a response to a particularly 
severe plague epidemic that occurred in the summer of 1464. 
Executed in a radically novel style of painting, especially 
compared with that of the altarpiece by Jacobello opposite, 
and enclosed in one of the very first Venetian frames carved 
all'antica, the work must have caused a sensation when it 
was first installed, lending welcome publicity to the Scuola 
and its devotional activities. 

But any sense of triumph among the confratelli over the 
Scuola di S. Pietro Martire would have been short-lived, 
for very soon afterward — perhaps ca. 1470% — Bellini 
returned to paint an altarpiece for the neighboring altar 
belonging to the Scuola di S. Caterina di Siena." Enough 
is known of the appearance of this work for us to be sure 
that its destruction by fire in 1867 constitutes one of the 
worst losses in the history of Venetian painting (Fig. 4; no. 
9), With its now unified field and vertical format, it pro- 
vided an authoritative prototype for innumerable Venetian 
sacre conversazioni created over the following half-cen- 
tury; and enclosed within an imposing stone frame, it set 
a standard for the shape and scale of Venetian altarpieces 
that was to survive until the fall of the Republic. It also 
may be read as a commemoration of a successful campaign 
of canonization. Venice, not Siena, was the chief center of 
the cult of Catherine immediately after her death in 1380, 
and a constant stream of propaganda — some of it visual, 
in the form of woodcuts — issued from the convent of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, where an unofficial feast was held in her 
honor as early as 1411.” These efforts took longer to reach 
fruition than in the case of Vincent Ferrer, who died in 1419; 
but Catherine's canonization was finally achieved in 1461. 
The Scuola di S. Caterina was founded at the very climax 
of the campaign, just two weeks before the official pro- 
nouncement.” When the idea of commissioning an altar- 
piece was first mooted, perhaps as early as ca. 1465, the 
Scuola would certainly have been aware of the need for it 
to compare well with Bellini's own Saint Vincent Ferrer a 


2 A series of documentary references published by Fogolari, 388-389, 
shows that the altar for which Bellini painted his polyptych was in the 
custody of the Scuola di S. Vincenzo Ferrer: and the author suggested 
that a payment of 6 January 1464 for the construction of the altar provides 
a terminus post quem for the installation of the altarpiece. As pointed out 
independently by Goffen, 1985, 273-279, and by Gentili and Torella, 13- 
14, this terminus post quem does not necessarily hold, since the Scuola 
was already established in the church by 1450, and apparently had an 
altar by 1454. But the traditional dating of the work to ca. 1465 on stylistic 
grounds still seems much more reasonable than Goffen's proposed re- 
dating to ca. 1455, especially in the light of recent research into Bellini's 
early career and the postponement of his proposed birthdate to ca 1435. 
For this, see M. Boskovits, “Giovanni Bellini: Quelques suggestions sur 
ses débuts,” Revue du Louvre et des Musées de France, XXXVi, 1986, 
386-393. 


30 The work has been variously dated, but there now seems to be general 
agreement that it precedes Antonello's S. Cassiano Altarpiece (fragments 
in Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum) of 1475-76. 

3 This Scuola was first identified as the donor by Goffen, 1985, 279, 283. 
The identification is certainly correct: on 3 June 1461, the Council of Ten 
gave permission for the foundation of a confraternity at SS. Giovanni e 
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3 18th-century plan of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Venice, Archivio 
di Stato (photo: Archivio) 


few yards away; indeed, they may have specifically re- 
quested him to surpass his own earlier effort. Certainly 
they ensured that it did do so, independently of its intrinsic 
aesthetic merits, by commissioning a work tha: was com- 
parable in scale to ducal tomb monuments, anc to real ar- 
chitecture. Such a work must have been extremely expen- 
sive, perhaps amounting to five times as much as Polidoro's 


Paolo dedicated to Saints Catherine of Siena and Thomas Aquinas (ASV, 
Consiglio dei Dieci. Misti, B. 16, fol. 28v); in Bellini's altarpiece, these 
are the two saints that are given the most prominence, with Catherine 
singled out for special attention. It is known from numerots sources (for 
instance, the plan illustrated in Fig. 3; or the reference by /asari-Milan- 
esi, m1, 155), that the altar on which Bellini's painting stood was dedicated 
to Saint Catherine. 


32 M.H. Laurent, Il processo castellano (Fontes Vitae S. Catharinae, 1x), 
Milan, 194£, 2-3; A. Vauchez, La Sainteté en occident aux derniers siècles 
du moyen age (Bibliothèque des Ecoles Françaises d'Athène= et de Rome, 
cexit), Rome, 1981, 101, n. 8; 113, n. 42; 447; H. Saffrey “Les Images 
populaires de saints dominicains à Venise au XVe siècle et l'édition par 
Alde Manuce des ‘Epistole’ de Sainte Cathérine de Sienne,” Italia me- 
dioevale e umanistica, xxv, 1982, 243-245. 

33 Saffrey, 247, 280. 

34 In 1504, Bellini's brother Gentile was specifically required oy the Scuola 
Grande di S. Marco to produce a work that would be as praiseworthy as 
the one that he had painted earlier for the Scuola di S. Giovanni Evan- 
gelista. See Humfrey (as in n. 24), 234. 


4 19th-century wetereoler of Giovanni Bellini's Saint Catherine 
of Siena Altarpiece Whereabouts unknown (photo: Museo 
Correr) 


Pentecost.* But it is werth recalling in this connection that 
the German Doxinican friar, Fra Felix Fabri, who visited 
SS. Giowanni e “aco en the occasion of Saint Catherine's 


3 For a comparative able of prices paid for Venetian altarpieces, see P, 
Humfrey, “The Venetian Altarpiece of the Early Renaissance in the Light 
of Contersporary Bus.ness.Fractices," Saggi e memorie di storia dell'arte, 
xv, 1986, 30. 

% Fratris selicis Febr “vegatorium in Terrae Sanctae . . . Peregrinationem 
(1483); transiated by A. Stewart as Felix Fabri circa 1480-1483 A.D. (Li- 
brary of salestine Pierimas' Text Society, vu), London, 1892, 1, 96. 







# The three survivis; fragments of this work are still in the church; see 
Pallucchimi, 121. 


3 Giomo 56. 

3° Fogolaz:, 389. 

4° Giomo 63-64 (“tæ valla sia facta cum tanta quella bellezza et perfection 
che se convien a cicta Veneranda Schola et a tanta chiesia de san 
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feast day in 1483, was particularly struck by the swarms 
of people there paying her honor.* Bellini's altarpiece, in 
which the full-length, life-size, prominently and frontally 
placed figure of Catherine looked sympathetically out to- 
wards the spectator, would have provided an obvious vis- 
ual focus for the people’s devotion and charity; and it may 
well be that on occasions such as these the Scuola managed 
to recoup a high proportion of its original expenditure by 
collecting alms and enrolling new members. 

The decoration of the quartet of altars was completed in 
1473 with the installation of a polyptych by Bartolomeo 
Vivarini in a traditional Gothic frame above the altar of 
St. Augustine.” This was not in the custody of a confra- 
ternity, and the work was presumably commissioned by 
the friars themselves. In the meantime, however, the Scuola 
di S. Pietro Martire, which had initiated the series, must 
have felt itself outmaneuvered. In 1477 it had its original 
wooden altar replaced with a stone one, like that (still in 
situ) of St. Catherine.” Then, in 1525 — perhaps spurred 
on by the activities of the Scuola di S. Vincenzo Ferrer, 
which in 1523 had had its own wooden altar replaced with 
a stone one” — the Scuola di S. Pietro Martire held the 
famous competition for the job of painting a new altarpiece 
to replace the one by Jacobello, which by now would have 
appeared intolerably old-fashioned. Although the Scuole 
Grandi had previously held competitions for artistic com- 
missions, this is the earliest recorded instance of a scuola 
piccola doing so; and the idea may well have been stim- 
ulated by the atmosphere of competition that already ex- 
isted between the various scuole at SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 
Certainly the Scuola made it clear in its request to the gov- 
ernment office of the Council of Ten that it wished to com- 
mission an altarpiece that would “be made with a beauty 
and perfection that befit this reverend confraternity and the 
whole church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo‘ — in other words, 
they were determined that their altarpiece should hold its 
own in its surroundings. As is now generally accepted, 
Palma Vecchio and Pordenone participated in the compe- 
tition as well as the eventual victor, Titian.” It has often 
been observed that the vehemence of Titian's now lost al- 
tarpiece (Fig. 5; no. 27), with its heroically muscular figures 
and dramatic foreshortenings, has much in common with 
the art of Pordenone, as if Titian were consciously seeking 
to outdo him in his rival’s own area of strength; but Titian 
must also have relished the opportunity of eclipsing two 
major altarpieces by his great predecessor Giovanni Bellini 


Zuanepolo”). 


4! For a recent discussion of the competition, see A. Chastel, A Chronicle 
of Italian Renaissance Painting, Ithaca, NY, 1984, 170-187. C. Hope, Ti- 
tian, London, 1980, 68, has cast doubt on the traditional assumption that 
Pordenone participated in the competition; and it is true that the earliest 
writer to record his participation is Ridolfi in 1648 {see C. Ridolfi, Le 
maraviglie dell'arte, ed. D. von Hadeln, Berlin, 1914, 1, 167), whereas P. 
Pino, Dialogo della pittura, Venice, 1548, 32v, had mentioned only Titian 
and Palma as competitors. But Ridolfi's statement is corroborated by the 
survival of two drawings by Pordenone of the still comparatively unusual 
subject of the Death of Saint Peter Martyr. including the highly finished 
modello now in the Uffizi. See C. Cohen, The Drawings of Giovanni 
Antonio da Pordenone, Florence, 1980, 73-75. 
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with the brilliance of his own thoroughly modern pictorial 
style. When his Death of Saint Peter Martyr was installed 
in 1530, it must immediately have invited favorable com- 
parison with Bellini's now much older Saint Catherine of 
Siena Altarpiece diagonally opposite; and the well-known 
passage on this subject at the beginning of Dolce’s Aretino 
(1557) may well constitute a late echo of public discussions 
that took place a generation earlier.” 

Much of the surviving documentation of Titian's altar- 
piece relates to the lawsuit he filed against the Scuola fol- 
lowing what he considered was inadequate paymen:. The 
sum mentioned, one hundred ducats, was indeed a modest 
one for so large a work; and there is clear evidence that 
the Scuola was overambitious in assuming responsibility 
for so grand a commission. As early as 1493 it was in fi- 
nancial straits, with a seriously depleted membership, and 
under threat of being forcibly amalgamated with the Scuola 
di S. Vincenzo Ferrer. When granting permission to the 
governors to commission a new altarpiece in 1525, the 
Council of Ten made it a strict condition that they finance 
it from their own pockets, and did not draw on the already 
inadequate funds of the Scuola. The cost of Titian's paint- 
ing would have been small compared with that of its hand- 
some stone frame, with its two tiers of freestanding marble 
columns, its inlays of porphyry and serpentine, and its 
elaborately carved pilasters and archivolts, all executed on 
a heroic scale (Fig. 6). All this suggests that the governors 
were making a last-ditch attempt to restore the honor, and 
consequently also the fortunes, of the Scuola by stretching 
themselves to the limit. Any success resulting from the pub- 
licity provided by Titian’s altarpiece was relatively short- 
lived, however, for in 1565 the Scuola finally succumbed 
to pressure to amalgamate with its rival; but it is scarcely 
necessary to add that posterity owes the governors a great 
debt for their folie de grandeur. The Scuola di S. Vincenzo 
Ferrer did not then attempt to trump its rival by commis- 
sioning an even bigger and better altarpiece from Titian. 
Clearly, progressive mutual emulation could not continue 
indefinitely, if only for reasons of financial exigency. It is 
worth noting, however, that immediately after the instal- 
lation of Titian's Death of Saint Peter Martyr, the Scuola 
enlarged and modernized its polyptych by Bellini by sur- 
rounding it with a marble frame that closely imitated that 
of Titian in scale and design (Fig. 7).* As later at the Scuola 
del Spirito Santo, some sort of action in response to the 
challenge of competition was presumably considered more 
desirable than no action at all. 


4 M. Roskill, Dolce’s “Aretino” and Venetian Art Theory of tke Cin- 
quecento, New York, 1968, 85. 


4 Giomo, 64-68. 


44 Fogolari, 388. Leandro Bassano's later altarpiece of the Incredulity of 
Thomas (no. 43) for the meetinghouse of the combined scuole accordingly 
represents both Vincent Ferrer and Peter Martyr in the foreground. 


45 In a document dated 4 July 1531, the Scuola declared that the decoration 
of its altar did not befit its position “in the most beautiful place in the 
church” (“essendo l’Altare di S. Vincenzo posto nel piu bel luoco della 
Chiesa nostra di SS. Giovanni e Paolo imperfettamente ornato”); and as 
well as constructing new altar steps and tomb slabs for members. it de- 
cided “ornar l'Altar,” in other words, to give the existing altar decoration 


Scuola Altarpieces and the Mendicant Orders 

At SS. Giovanni e Paolo the close physical proximity 
between the three altars in scuola custody would certainly 
have given a special edge to the sense of institutional pride 
that played so important a role in promoting a tarpieces of 
the highest ambition and quality. The clergy of the other 
main mendicant order, the Franciscans, were no less keen 
than the Dominicans to mobilize popular entausiasm for 
their own saints through lay confraternities; and as may 
be seen trom the Appendix, Franciscan-inspirec scuole also 
made a significant contribution as donors of altarpieces 
(nos. 3, 13, 20). As with the altarpieces in SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, it is possible to trace a pattern in the ctronological 
sequence of these altarpieces that suggests tha- their com- 
missions often resulted directly from a desire to maintain 
a public image that would compare well with that of like 
institutions. But perhaps because the altars of the three 
scuole dedicated to Franciscan saints were physically sep- 
arate — one at either end of the Frari, and the third at S. 
Francesco della Vigna — any sense cf competition appears 
to have been much less intense. The artistic results are also 
considerably less spectacular. 

There is good reason for thinking that the earliest of the 
three, Antonio Vivarini’s triptych for the Scuo a di S. Ber- 
nardino at S. Francesco della Vigna ‘no. 3) dates from not 
long after the Scuola’s foundation in 1450, th2 very year 
of the highly popular Franciscan preacher's canonization.” 
This event, which ended a twenty-five-year moratorium on 
canonizations, gave rise to much jostling among the men- 
dicant orders for a similar promotion of their own mem- 
bers.” The immediate result was the canonizaticn five years 
later of Vincent Ferrer, followed by the Carmelite Albert 
of Trapani (1457), Catherine of Siena (1461), and the Fran- 
ciscan Bonaventure (1482). It is surely no coincidence that 
this sequence is at least in part reflected not only in the 
foundation of new scuole piccole decicated to these saints, 
but also in the altarpieces commissioned by them. Thus the 
two Bellini altarpieces at SS. Giovanni e Paolo celebrating 
successful Dominican campaigns of canonization were im- 
mediately preceded by Antonio Vivarini’s San Bernardino 
Triptych, and they were succeeded by Lazzaro Bastiani's 
altarpiece for the Scuola di S. Antonio di Padova (Fig. 8; 
no. 13), in which the patron saint is flanked by Bona- 
venture and a Paduan follower of Saint Arthony, the 
Blessed Luca Belludi. The fact that Bonaventu-e is shown 
without a halo indicates that the work must predate 1482; 
for stylistic reasons, however, it cannot be much earlier 


a new framework. See ASV, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, P. X, tasc. 147. 


46 The Scuola di S. Bernardino was founded at S. Francesco della Vigna 
in 1450, the year of Bernardino’s canonization {Sbriziolo, as in n. 5, 435). 
Antonio Vivarini's triptych Saint Bernardino with Saints Jerome and Louis 
was evidently painted for an altar dedicated to Bernardine, and it may 
reasonably be inferred that the Scuola was the-donor. In 1456, the Scuola 
was amalgamated with the local Scuola di S. Francesco (Sbriziolo, 438); 
this event provides a probable terminus ante quem for the triptych, since 
otherwise it would surely have included the figure of Saint Francis. For 
a slightly later dating on stylistic grounds, see Pallucchini, 113. 


47 Vauchez {as in n. 32), 88-89. 





5 Engravirg after Ettan's Death of Saint Peter Martyr. Venice, 
Museo Correr (pho: x Museum) 


than this, and the = #arpiece should therefore be interpreted 
not as a celebrativa ef a success, but as a weapon in the 
intensifving propeganda on behalf of Bonaventure. (He 
then appears as a =ll-blown saint in Catena’s altarpiece of 
ca. 1505-10 for the 3cuela di S. Francesco, no. 20). Cima's 
Lamentatzon of ca. 1512 (Fig. 9; no. 24), on the other hand, 
represents a some hat tardy response by the Carmelite- 
related Scuola di > Alberto (founded as early as 1401) to 
the canon:zation c- their patron half a century previously.* 


48 The Carmelite sare im the background of Cima’s altarpiece has not 
hitherto bees satisfact aly identified. But he is certainly Saint Albert of 
Trapani, whese normal .ttributes of a lily and a crucifix are here replaced 
with the actual Cross «th the image of the dead Savior beneath it. (For 
the cult andsconegrap- > o! Saint Albert in northeast Italy, see M. Lucco, 
“Contribute alla ricostruzione di un trittico belliniano,” Paragone, no. 
335, 1978. @)-81, 84-8 ) I: is very likely, therefore, that the work was 
commissioned by the -mola di 5. Alberto, which had had an altar in the 
Church of tue Carmise-since 1401 (Gramigna and Perissa, 70). Contir- 
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6 Altar of Saint Peter Martyr (with copy of Titian's Death of 
Saint Peter Martyr). Venice, SS. Giovanni e Paolo (photo: 
Bohm) 


mation of both these suppositions is provided by a canvas (evidently a 
laterale, not an altarpiece) by Alvise dal Friso of ca. 1580 (Fig. 10}, still 
in the church, in which the unmistakable figure of Saint Albert is again 
present in a Lamentation scene, which this time he is revealing to a group 
of confratelli. Cima’s altarpiece is first recorded in 1664 in the chapter- 
house (Humfrey, 1983, 129); it was probably moved there to make way 
for a new altarpiece by Pietro Liberi (still in the church) when the Scuola's 
altar was reconstructed in these very years. 
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7 Altar of Saint Vincent Ferrer. Venice, SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
(photo: Maria Ida Biggi) 


Scuola Altarpieces and the Plague 

Part of the vast popularity enjoyed by mendicart saints 
such as Anthony of Padua, Bernardino, and Vincent Ferrer 
was due to their reputation as miracle-workers and pro- 
tectors against the plague. As already seen, Bellini’s Saint 
Vincent Ferrer is accompanied by the traditional plague 
saints Christopher and Sebastian; and the preamble to the 
mariegola of the Scuola di S. Vincenzo Ferrer lays partic- 
ular emphasis on the frailty of human life and the frequent 
suddenness of death, quoting the warning of Christ him- 
self: “Watch therefore; for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come” (Matt. 24:42). These ominous words had 
particular relevance in a city that had close trade lirks with 
the plague-infested eastern Mediterranean, and where ep- 
idemics broke out with terrifying speed and frequency; 
and as already suggested, the specific occasion for the com- 
mission of the Saint Vincent Ferrer Polyptych may well 
have been the particularly severe plague that lasted from 


4° For the following, see esp. Palmer (esp. Appendix 4, entitled “Epidemics 
in Venice 1348-1631,” 332-333); and Venezia e la peste. 


50 Palmer, 332. 


51 L. Sbriziolo, Le confraternite veneziane di devozione. Rome, 1968, 73 


April to September 1464.° Whereas there was only one 
Venetian confraternity dedicated te each of the mendicant 
saints, there were several dedicated to Saint Sebastian, and, 
after 1478, to Saint Roch. These were founded specifically 
to protect their members from attack; or if ‘hey did suc- 
cumb before they had the opportunity of making confes- 
sion ard receiving absolution, at least they had the comfort 
of knewing that prayers were being said for their souls, 
and that they had a powerful advocate in Heaven. Thus 
the preamble to the mariegola of the Scuola ci S. Rocco in 
Mestre declared the members’ devotion to Saint Roch in 
the hope that he would act as “protector, advocate and 
intercessor with the divine majesty, so that we may be freed 
of disease and pestilential vapours.”*! 

In this situation, altarpieces commissioned by scuole as- 
sociated with the plague (Figs. 1, 11, 12, 13 15, 16) may 
be interpreted as direct expressions of their members’ hopes 
and fears. Just as every new outbreak was marked by an 
increase in penitential processions and recita-ions of pray- 
ers, sc it may be assumed that the need for images of the 
most efficacious saints was felt most urgently at the height 
of an epidemic. At this time, too, there was most likely to 
be a dramatic rise in the numbers of members and in the 
quantity of alms given to the confraternity, thus providing 
the funds necessary for commissioning altarpieces. In gen- 
eral, it is advisable to be cautious about using historical 
information about the most serious occurrences of the 
plague as a guide to the dating of altarpieces with obvious 
plague associations. For one thing, even the most minor 
outbreak would have been sufficiently frightening to send 
a flood of people to kneel at the nearest alta> dedicated to 
Saint Sebastian; for another, large-scale alta-pieces would 
normally have taken at least a year to execute, if not longer; 
and they may often also have been commissioned in 
thanksgiving for deliverance rather than in hopeful antic- 
ipation. Nevertheless, a date of 1464 for the commission 
of the Saint Vincent Ferrer Polyptych, coinciding with the 
worst plague that Venice had seen for eight years, does 
seem to fit the various other pieces of circumstantial evi- 
dence regarding the dating; and the same may be said of 
1478, the year of the worst plague since 1464, with respect 
to twe other major scuola piccole altarpiec2s: Antonello 
da Messina’s triptych for the fledgling Scuola di S. Rocco, 
and Giovanni Bellini’s S. Giobbe Altarpiece. 

Antonello's triptych (no. 10) survives only in fragmen- 
tary ferm, but from a description of the work by Sansovino 
in 1581 it appears that the Saint Sebastian ncw in Dresden 
(Fig. 11) constituted the left wing, and that the right wing, 
executed by Antonello’s son Jacobello, was a Saint Chris- 
topher.® The center was occupied by a wocden statue of 
Saint Roch — the very first, perhaps, of innumerable later 


(“pregardo quello volgi esser protector, procurador et in'ercessor apresso 
la divine maiesta, che possiamo esser liberat: da morbo et pestifero aere”). 


52 See the list in Palmer, 332-333. 


53 Sansovino, 126. 


Venetian represen’ ations of the saint.“ It has always been 
assumed that the wings were painted during Antonello’s 
documented visi. to Venice in 1475-76, contemporaneously 
with his celebra ed altarpiece for the Church of S. Cassi- 
ano; but therecex: revelation that the altar and the triptych 
belonged to the Scuola di S. Rocco should perhaps make 
us think again. This was the same Scuola di S. Rocco that 
not long afterwards was to be raised to the ranks of the 
Scuole Grandi, and to build the Church of S. Rocco to 
house the recen ir acquired body of its patron saint; but 
originally it had <» altar in the parish church of S. Giuliano, 
where it was fcunded in March 1478, a month after the 
outbreak of the 2.ague.* As far as we know, there was no 
altar or confrat-riity dedicated to Saint Roch at S. Giu- 
liano as early = 1475-76, nor is there any record of an 
outbreak of the -Egue in Venice in these years. It may well 
be, therefore, tha: the wings that were to accompany the 
wooden statue were ordered at long range from Antonello 
back in Messine zt the height of the plague in the summer 
of 1478, and tha ae executed the Saint Sebastian n the last 
months of his lee, before his death in February 1479. 

Whether or rot this surmise is correct, the ciose simi- 
larity of the icoac graphy and original arrangement of An- 
tonello’s triptyc- with the lower tier of Bellini's Saint Vin- 
cent Ferrer Polya yeh strongly suggests that his employers 
pointed explicit to the latter as a suitable mode. As gov- 
ernors cf a scuc'3 piccola with a particular concern to pro- 
tect existing members from the plague and to recruit new 
ones to assist i -he struggle, they cannot have been un- 
aware ef the prestigious precedent set by Belliri and the 
Scuola di S. Vincenzo-Ferrer. Antonello, who knew Bellini’s 
polyptych well would certainly have welcomed the op- 
portunity to re-cond to the artistic challenge cf Bellini's 
Saint Sebastian and Saint Christopher in his own panels. 
The triptych frm of Antonello’s altarpiece was then 
adopted in a number of other scuola altarpieces with plague 
associations, ine. ading Andrea da Murano's triptych for S. 
Pietro Martire, Murano (Fig. 12; no. 11), Bartolomeo Vi- 
varini's S. Euferwa Triptych (no. 12), and Cima's Mestre 
Triptych (Fig. 14 ne. 17). This last example is of particular 
interest, becaus= ‘he Scuola di S. Rocco in Mestre regarded 
itself asan offstaot of its Venetian namesake, * and it, too, 
may have speci. cally requested the painter to p-oduce an 
altarpiece of a © osely matching design. In these cases, 
awareness by the scuole of commissions by comparable in- 
stitutions takes the form less of attempted emulation than 
of respectful irritation. 


5 Recently, L. Pupzé ‘I viaggio e il soggiorno a Venezia di Antonello 
da Messina,” Muse:m Patavinum, 1, 1983, 274-278, has suggested that 
the central figure cf Saint Roch was originally another panel by Anto- 
nello, ane that onf- ater was it replaced by the carved figure recorded 
by Sansovino in 185°. He claims that a carved figure woukl have been 
anachronistic in th 77s, and that the composition of the Saint Sebas- 
tian seems to deme a painted rather than a sculptured complement. It 
is, of course, impossible to disprove this hypothesis, but it seems unnec- 
essary. Itwasnot, ix fact, uncommon for sculpture to form the centerpiece 
of painted pelypty ls; fer another scuola piccola example, see n. 6, and 
there are several o er examples by the Vivarini. An especially relevant 
parallel im the presen context is an early 16th-century triptych in S. Nic- 
colo, Treviso. whic ~vas.also commissioned by a Scuola di S. Rocco (Fig. 
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8 Lazzaro Bastiani, Saint Anthony of Padua with Saint 
Bonaventure and Blessed Luca Belludi. Venice, Accademia 
(photo: Soprintendenza) 


The supposition that the commission of Bellini’s great 
altarpiece for the Franciscan Observant Church of S. 
Giobbe (Fig. 15; no. 14) was also prompted by the plague 
of 1478 is supported by a number of considerations. First, 
a date of ca. 1480 for the execution fits the most convincing 
recent opinions on Bellini's stylistic development. Sec- 
ondly, in addition to the two Franciscan saints Francis and 


14); see M. Lucco in Venezia e la peste, 234. A three-dimensional image 
of Saint Roch, even one of modest artistic quality, may also be seen as 
corresponding better to the enormously popular, near-idolatrous cult that 
the saint enjoyed in these years. 


5 S. Mason Rinaldi in Venezia e la peste, 212, 223-224. 

Se Ibid., 233. 

57 Evidence that Antonello continued to work for Venetian patrons after 
his return to Sicily is provided by a portrait in Berlin dated 1478, which 
has an early Venetian provenance (see the Berlin Catalogue, as in n. 27, 


30). Antonello’s premature death would also explain why the Saint Chris- 
topher panel was apparently painted by his son and artistic heir lacobello, 


58 Sbriziolo (as in n. 51), 20. 
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9 Cima, Lamentation. Moscow, Pushkin Museum (photo: 
Museum) 


Louis, the work includes the prominently placed figures of 
Saint Sebastian and the Old Testament sufferer Job as vis- 
ual counterparts; and finally, there is convincing evidence 
that it was commissioned by a scuola piccola closely as- 
sociated with a hospital. Until the recent identification of 
the Scuola di S. Giobbe as its donor, critics have been mys- 
tified by the apparent complete lack of information sur- 
rounding the commission of so very large and expensive, 
not to say noble and beautiful a work. It was natural to 
assume that it must have been commissioned by cne of 
Venice’s richest and most prominent families; yet no can- 
didate for the honor could be found. But if the Scuola di 
S. Giobbe had received even a fraction of the alms donated 
by the anxious pious in these very years to the Scuola di 
S. Rocco, an ambitious work by Giovanni Bellini at the 
height of his career, framed in marble and heightened with 
touches of gold, would have been financially well within 
its reach. Furthermore, it is worth remembering that, in the 


5° For the convincing identification of the Scuola di S. Giobbe as the donor 
and the connection of the commission with the plague of 1478, see Goffen, 
1986. The author also provides a convincing explanation of the presence 
of the unidentified stemmi on the pilaster bases of the frame by suggesting 
that they are a tribute to a particularly munificent donor to the costs. It 
was, in fact, not uncommon for individuals to leave substantial sums in 
their wills to enable scuole piccole to commission decorations for their 
altars; thus in 1536, a lady of the noble Diedo family left 250 ducats to 


fifteenth century at least, Venetians still tenced to frown 
upon displays of magnificence by individual donors, re- 
garding them as vainglorious; whereas the enrichment of 
one of the city’s churches by a corparate donor would have 
been applauded rather as an act of patriotism.” In its scale 
and aesthetic ambition, the S. Giobbe Altarviece would 
have courted comparisons with any major altarpiece in the 
city, but above all with those commissioned >y the other 
scuole. As a harmonious sacra comversazion? in a gran- 
diose architectural setting, Bellini’s painting has always 
rightly been seen as a response to Antonello’s S. Cassiano 
Altarpiece, painted for the patrician Pietro Bon; but as a 
statement of the power of the Scuola di S. Giobbe to protect 
its members from the plague through its chosen patron 
saints, the painter and his employers must also have been 
consciously seeking to outdo Antonello’s S. Focco Altar- 
piece. At the same time, in the context of a large-scale com- 
mission by a Franciscan-based scuola piccola, it would be 
surprising if Bellini had not felt inspired by the challenge 
to revise and emulate the grandest of all scuola piccola al- 
tarpieces to date, his own altarpiece painted eight to ten 
years previously for the Dominican-based Scuola di S. Ca- 
terina di Siena. 


Developments after 1530 

It seems clear from the Appendix that the great age of 
scuola piccola altarpieces coincided with the period be- 
tween the execution of Bellini's Saint Vincent Ferrer Pol- 
yptych and of Titian's Death of Saint Peter Martyr. In 
addition to the works already discussed, two major altar- 
pieces were commissioned in the first decade of the six- 
teenth century by scuole associated with the various for- 
eign communities in Venice: Alvise Viva-ini's Saint 
Ambrose Altarpiece for the Scuola dei Milanesi (no. 18), 
and Diirer's Feast of the Rose Garlands for the Scuola del 
Rosario, or dei Tedeschi (no. 19). These commissions are 
also likely to have been prompted, at least in vart, by the 
stimulus of competition, both with each other end with the 
numerous other scuole piccole; and they may be seen as 
belonging to a general momentum that began to quicken 
in the 1470's and then to slacken off again after about 1530. 
Certainly the altarpieces commissioned by the scuole pic- 
cole in this half-century compare well in overall artistic 
quality with those commissioned by the scuole dell'arte in 
the same period,” and even by those commissioned by the 
families of the patriciate. The scuole piccole em erge as ma- 
jor patrons of the leading Venetian painter of the period, 
Giovanni Bellini, whose work for them included not only 
the three great examples that have been discussed, but also 
a now lost altarpiece for the Scuola di S. Caterina in the 


the Scuola della Beata Vergine at S. Maria Mater Domini fcr this purpose 
(S. Tramontin, S. Maria Mater Domini: Storm e arte, Verece, 1962, 47). 


6 Brown, 189. 


éi P, Humirey, “Diirer’s Feast of the Rosegarlands: A Venetian Altar 
piece,” BuHetin of the Society for Renaissance Studies, 1v, 1986, 29-36. 


62 See the table of commissions in Humfrey and Mackenney, 325-330. 


1 Alvise cal Friso, Lamentation. 
Wenice, $ Maria dei Carmini 
iphoto: Soprintendenza) 


Church of S. Geminiano (no. 15). And as has been seen, 
this achievemert by the scuole as patrons may often be 
ascribec less to a superfluity of wealth than to z determi- 
nation to uphok the dignity of the city of Venice, and to 
preserve a publi- mage that would be at least as impressive 
as that əf potertial rivals for membership dues and alms. 

The period we: ome of constant and dramatic change in 
Venetian art as s whole, and there obviously exist striking 
contrasts of form and style between Bellini's Saint Vincent 
Ferrer Polyptyc~ and Titian’s Death of Saint Peter Martyr. 
But over and avove these differences, Titian's work rep- 
resents a change in the very conception of the altarpiece 
and in tae respcnse it evokes in the pious spectator. Instead 
of a timeless away of saints in an ideal setting, standing 
ready to be asked favors by their devotees, the subject con- 
sists of a climac:ie moment in a historical narrative. Certain 
liberties are takea with the received account of what hap- 
pened in the la afternoon of 6 April 1252 in the forest of 
Barlassina, nerh of Milan; but Titian simplifies the story 
in the irterests c= portraying what happened with the great- 
est possible dramatice immediacy, and of communicating 
more pewerfull, the full agony and ecstasy of Peter's mar- 
tyrdom.®* Altheugh prominently visible at the fulcrum of 
the compositioaz] energies of the painting, the saint does 


8 W, Hoed, “Tita”: Narrative Art: Some Religious Paintings for Vene- 
tian Patrons, 1518-2545" Ph.D. diss., New York Universite, 1977 (Uni- 
versity Macrefilms. 34-36. 

° National Gallery cf Art, Andrea Palladio 1508-1580: The Portico and 
the Farmyard, exh. cat... London, 1975, 134. 


A 
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not look towards the spectator, but lies on the ground, with 
his body foreshortened into depth, and gazes at the heav- 
enly apparition above. He is presented as an exemplar of 
heroic virtue and muscular Christianity, a figure less to in- 
voke than to admire and imitate. As well as demonstrating 
the splendor of martyrdom, the work reveals the full horror 
of heresy, a subject that was of lively topical concern in 
Venice in the late 1520's. Titian's altarpiece is thus explicitly 
didactic in a way that Bellini's Saint Vincent Ferrer was not; 
and it is entirely appropriate that a free version of it should 
occupy the background of a later sixteenth-century draw- 
ing representing a Dominican friar preaching to his con- 
gregation (Fig. 17). 

Although the passionate rhetoric and pictorial magnif- 
icence of the painting were Titian’s own, this change in the 
conception of the altarpiece was obviously dependent on 
the choice of a narrative rather than an iconic subject by 
his employers. Why, how, and when narrative scenes, first 
Mariological and Christological, and only later hagiolog- 
ical, began to replace iconic ones as the preferred subject 
matter for Italian Renaissance altarpieces is too large a 
question to be discussed here; but it may be pointed out 
that at this date it was still the exception rather than the 
rule for the main field of Venetian altarpieces — as opposed 


°° But see the still valid remarks by J. Burckhardt in his essay ‘Das Al- 
tarbild” of 1893-94, translated as The Altarpiece in Renaissance Italy, ed. 
and trans. P. Humfrey, Oxford, 1988. For an earlier period, see]. Gardner, 
‘The Louvre Stigmatization and the Problem of the Narrative Altarpiece,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, xiv, 1982, 217-247. 
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11 Antonello da Messina, Saint Sebastian. Dresden, 
Gemäldegalerie (photo: Museum) 


ô For these works and their altars, see Humfrey, 1983, 110-111; S. Mos- 
chini Marconi, Gallerie dell'Accademia di Venezia: Opere d'arte dei secoli 
XIV e XV, Rome, 1955, 47-48; and Humfrey and Mackenney, 321, no. 
21. 


6&7 For Basaiti’s Saint George, see Moschini Marconi, 49-50; already in 
1485 Bartolomeo Vivarini had represented a Saint George and the Dragon 
(Berlin, Dahlem Museum) in an altarpiece, presumably as the center of 
a polyptych (see Pallucchini, 127-128). Bartolomeo, as well as Carpaccio, 
Cima, and Lattanzio da Rimini, also painted Saint Martin and the Beggar 
as the central element of a polyptych (see Humfrey, 1983, 131). 


8 Saint Francis Stigmatized appears at the center of Bartolomeo Vivarini's 
Andria Polyptych of 1483 (Pallucchini, 127). F Zeri, “Antonio e Barto- 
lomeo Vivarini: Il polittico del 1451 già in S. Francesco a Padova,” An- 
tichità viva, xiv, 1975, no. 4, 3-10, has also advanced good reasons for 
supposing that this image constituted the principal element of a new dis- 


to predella panels, or to mural paintings — to show a scene 
from the life of a saint. The main exceptions are works such 
as Cima’s Incredulity of Thomas of 1504 (London, National 
Gallery), or Basaiti's Calling of the Sons of Zebedee of 1510 
(Venice. Accademia), or Girolamo da Santacr»ce's Calling 
of Matthew of 1519 (Bassano, Museo Civico), where scenes 
from the Gospels were chosen to celebrate the intersection 
of the ife of the patron saint of che altar with that of 
Christ.'* To some extent, works such as Basaiti’s Saint 
George and the Dragon of 1520 (Venice, Accademia), to- 
gether with a succession of Venetian altarpieces represent- 
ing Sair.t Martin and the Beggar,” constitute purer exam- 
ples of <n episode from a saint's Vita; yet even these should 
probab y be regarded less as narratives preper than as 
slightly expanded versions of the two saints represented 
iconical y with their attributes. In any case, subjects such 
as the Stigmatization of Saint Francis (as oppos2d to images 
of Saint Francis stigmatized), or the martyrdo-ns of saints, 
which were not infrequently adopted in alta-pieces else- 
where in Italy, were unprecedented in Venice before Ti- 
tian’s Death of Saint Peter Martyr. The single outstanding 
excepticn is a highly significant one: the versior of the same 
subject by Palma Vecchio, painted only a few ears earlier 
for the church of S. Pietro Martire in Alzanc Maggiore, 
near Bergamo (now in S. Martino).® In this case, the choice 
by the actist’s employers of a hagiographical narrative may 
be related to Lombard rather than Venetian tradition: thus 
Foppa had painted a Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian (now 
Milan, Castello Sforzesco) for the Church of S. Sebastiano 
in Milan; and his polyptych of 1476 for S. Maria delle Gra- 
zie, Berzamo (now Milan, Brera), had included a Stig- 
matization of Saint Francis on the same scale as the main 
panel.” .t is unfortunate that the documents re ating to Ti- 
tian’s art-historically crucial picture do not provide us with 
explicit information about how the donors came to select 
a subjec- so novel for metropolitan Venice. Ye: it is surely 
no coincidence that none other than Palma Vecchio was a 
member of the governing board of tae Scuola di S. Pietro 
Martire; and it may well have been he who proposed it to 
his colleagues, perhaps in the hope of gaining the com- 
mission “or himself.” The Dominican clergy, to), are likely 
to have 2ncouraged the board to adopt a subject that cor- 
responded so closely to their own dicactic, and specifically 


membered polyptych by the Vivarini originally on the high altar of S. 
Francesco Srande in Padua. 

& The precise date of Palma’s altarpiece is rot known. ‘5. Mariacher, 
Palma il Vecchio, Milan, 1968, 57, dates it to ca. 1510-15; but P. Rylands, 
“Palma Vecchio,” Ph.D. diss. Cambridge University, 1981, 75-76, argues 
for a dating to about a decade later. In any case, it seems h ghly unlikely, 
for stylistic and circumstantial reasons, that Palma’s work postdates that 
of Titian. 

7? It may dso be noted that Alzano Maggiore is geographecally close to 
the actual :pot of Saint Peter's martyrdom, ar.d there existed a local tra- 
dition for -epresenting the scene on a large scale, as in Foppa’s fresco in 
S. Eustorgso, Milan. 


7 As suggested by Hood (as in n. 63), 41. 
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12 Andrea da Murano, triptych from S. Pietro Martire, 13 Engraving after Cima’s Mestre Triptych. Vienna, Albertina 
Murano, Venice, Axszacemia (photo: Soprintendenza) (photo: Museum) 


antiheretical interests.” Even so, one might have expected 
the board, when considering the various compe-ition en- 
tries, to have pre'erred a rendering of the theme that would 
more directly reflect the traditional concerns of the scuole 
piccole as expressed by their mariegole. In Palmas version 
for Alzano Lomzarde, for example, the saint undergoes 
martyrdom while stiil kneeling upright and frontally in the 
foreground; anc thus despite the narrative theme, he still 
presents himself. no less explicitly than Bellini’s image of 
Saint Vincent “errer, as an intercessor with God on behalf 
of his devotees. But the board members of the Scuola must 
have recognized and consciously opted for the elemental 
power of Titians version, even before it had progressed 
beyond the stage of a preliminary sketch; and hence they 
may be credited with having played an important role in 


72 The antiheretical mp ications of the theme, and their relevance to the 
situation-ef early léta-century Venice, are discussed by I. Reho, “Motivi 
antiereticali nella pi tura Veneta del primo Cinquecento,” in Giorgione e 
la cultura veneta ra ‘206 2 ‘500: Mito, allegoria, analisi iconologia, Rome, 
1981, 88-96. Before Palma and Titian, the subject was represented in two 
pictures by Giovanri Bellini, both of which are now in London (National 
Gallery and Cou-taa-d Institute Gallery) and datable to ca. 505-10. Nei- 
ther work is an altarviece, and in neither case is the origina. provenance 
known; but given Bellini's lifelong association with the convent of SS. 
Giovanni e Paole ie was buried in its cemetery), it is worta speculating 
on the possibility t>et either or both works were painted fer the church 
or one of its adjace=t buildings, perhaps even as a result of 2 commission 14 Altarpiece in S. Niccolò, Treviso, with painted wings by 
by the Scuola di S. Piezo Martire. Giovanni Giacomo da Padova 
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15 Giovanni Bellini, S. Giobbe Altarpiece. Venice, Accademia 
(photo: Soprintendenza) 


commissioning an altarpiece not only of extraordinary size 
and splendor, but also one that was thematically and com- 
positionally highly innovative. 

Titian's Death of Saint Peter Martyr was to become, in 
fact, the prototype of innumerable Venetian altarpieces of 
the later sixteenth century in which the titular saint was 
honored with a representation of a scene from his cr her 
life or martyrdom. An example commissioned by a scuola 
piccola is the Annunciation of the Martyrdom of Saint 
Catherine (Fig. 18; no. 34) painted by Tintoretto ca. 1557- 
60 for the Scuola di S. Caterina in S. Geminiano to replace 
the earlier altarpiece by Bellini, which almost certainly 
showed the saint either as part of a sacra conversazione, 
or else in a panel of a polyptych. But after Titian, the finest 








16 Buoneonsiglio, Saint Sebastian with Saints Lawrence and 
Roch. Venice, S. Giacomo dell’Orio (photo: Soprintendenza) 


examples of the type, including by Tintoretto, were not in 
fact painted for the scuole piccole, which as may be judged 
from the Appendix, declined sharply in importance as do- 
nors of altarpieces. Although one should perhaps resist the 
temptatien to explain artistic developments too directly in 
broader economic, social, and religious terms, it is difficult 
not to see this decline as in some way related to the chang- 
ing situation of the scuole piccole themselves after ca. 1530. 
The sudden increase in the population of Venice, caused 
by war and famine in the terraferma, created new problems 
of poverty and disease that led in turn to the development 
of new and more dynamic types of social and devotional 
institutions, such as the Oratory of Divine Leve, which 
were better equipped than the traditional scuole piccole to 





17 Attr-buted to Andrea Vincentino, Dominican Preaching to 
His Corgregatwr. Private collection (photo: Sotheb»’s) 


meet the demancs of erganized charity. In this respect, the 
Scuole Grandi «ere much more flexible in their response, 
and were able s:zcessfully to transform themselves into or- 
gans of civic phulanshsopy.” At the same time, the renewed 
emphasis on the obligations of parish life and on reverence 
toware the Eucharist characteristic of Counte--Reforma- 
tion piety lec to the proliferation of a new type of scuola, 
the Scaola del Sacramento, which rapidly became estab- 
lished in every garish-church in Venice, and which formed 
an attractive akermative for the devotional appetites of the 
laity. As supra parochial institutions, which unlike the 
scuole dell'arte could make no special claim on the loyalty 
of any particular sect'on of the community, the scuole pic- 
cole were bouad to decline in their morale and ability to 
raise funds.” 

Symptomatic of this situation is the fact that the Scuole 
del Secramento were considerably more vigo-ous as pa- 


2 B. Pallan, “Le scuckGrandi e la loro opera nel quadr della contro- 
riforma.” Studi ver eziani xiv, 1972, 83-109: Mackenney, 1986, 94-95, 
7 Maccenney, 1957, 170-173. For a parailel decline and subsequent trans- 
formaton of the El >rentire confraternities in the 16th century, see Weiss- 
man, IP3ff, 





3 For the Scuole 
biero, Confra:e 


dl Sacramento and their patronage of ert, see G. Bar- 
£S. Sacramento,” in A. Piolanti, əd., Eucaristia: 
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18 Tintoretto, Annunciation of Martyrdom of Saint Catherine. 
London, Colnaghi (photo: Prudence Cuming) 


trons of art in the later sixteenth century than the older 
suole piccole. With their devotion to the Eucharist, the 
Scuole del Sacramento often dispensed with traditional 
types of altarpiece, decorating the altar table with a suit- 
ably honorific tabernacle for the Host, and restricting the 


Il mistero dell'altare nel pensiero e nella vita della Chiesa, Rome, 1957, 
935-941; M. Cope, The Venetian Chapel of the Sacrament in the Sixteenth 
Century, New York, 1979 (Garland reprint of Ph.D. diss., University of 
Chicago, 1965), 270ff; and esp. P. Hills, “Piety and Patronage in Cin- 
quecento Venice: Tintoretto and the Scucle del Sacramento,” Art History, 
vi, 1983, 30-43. 
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19 Altar of the Sacrament. Venice, 
S. Giuliano (photo: Alinari) 


painted decoration to laterali on the side walls of their 
chapel. The occasional altarpiece, such as that commis- 
sioned in 1578 by the Scuola del Sacramento in the Church 
of S. Giuliano (Fig. 19), incorporating sculpture by Giro- 
lamo Campagna, is considerably more splendid than any- 
thing commissioned by the scuole piccole in the same pe- 
riod.” In contrast to the earlier period, the same may be 
said of the finest altarpieces commissioned by the scuole 
dell'arte, such as that of the mercers also in S. Giuliano, a 


7 The architectural framework was designed by Giovanni Antonio Rus- 
coni; the figures of the dead Christ and angels are by Gerolamo Cam- 
pagna; and the figures of the Virgin and Saint John have now been shawn 
to be by Agostino Rubini. See C. Davis, “Shapes of Mourning,” Renais- 
sance Studies in Honor of Craig Hugh Smyth, ed. A. Morrogh et al., 
Florence, 1985, 11, 163-176. It is significant that the preamble to the Scu- 





joint effort by Vittoria, Palma Giovane, and the architect 
Francesco di Bernardino da San Vio, or Campagna's al- 
tarpiece for the goldsmiths in S. Giacomo di Rialto.” 
Most of the apparent exceptions registered in the Ap- 
pendix to this comparatively poor showing by tae scuole 
piccole only prove the rule. The Scuola di S. Fantin, for 
example, which commissioned Tintoretto’s Virgin Ap- 
pearing to Saint Jerome (no. 38) as the centerpiece of an 
extensive decorative programme in its meetinghcuse, had 


ola's mariegola speaks not of seeking the protection of a powerful patron 
saint, but of self-mortification and humble imitation of Chrst (Venice, 
Biblioteca Correr, Mariegola no. 164). 


77 Gramigna and Perissa, 46-47, 95-96; Humfrey and Mackenney, 323- 
324. 





20 Corona, Virgin a1 Glory with Saints. Venice, S. Stefano 
(photo: Soprintendenza) 


7 Pullan (as in n. 5), La. Sbriziolo (as in n. 5), 415-416, defines the Scuola 
di S. Fantin (or S. Në ria della Giustizia) as a hybrid, betwsen a scola 
comune and a Scuola dei Battuti (or Scuola Grande). 

7° Gramigna and Persssa, 55-56, 

8 Ibid., 100. 


81S. Mason Rinaldi, Pabna il Giovane, Milan, 1984, 128. Another late 
16th-century latercle commissioned by a scuola piccola is Alvise dal Fri- 
so's Lamentation (Fig. 108 (see n. 48). 


82 Veronese's Adorat«» (Lendon, National Gallery) of 1573 trom S. Sil- 
vestro has not hithere been recognized as a scuola commission. But it is 
clear fromthe apostodic visitation of 1581 (Tramontin, 503) that the Scuola 
di S. Giuseppe had custody of the altar there dedicated to Saint Joseph; 
and Sansovine, 185-136, pairs Veronese’s canvas with another with an 
obviously Josephologizal theme, Camilio Ballini’s Marriage of the Virgin 
{now lost). Presumatd» they were placed on either side of the altar, which 
was later adorned vet the altarpiece by Carlo Loth still in the church. 
Handsome and very large as Veronese’s canvas is, it is sigrificant that 
modern criticism cors ders:it to be mostly of studio execution. 
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always been exceptional in its concern for the spiritual wel- 
fare of non-members, and in particular of criminals under 
sentence of death; and it was therefore better able than 
its rivals to adapt to the new demands of sixteenth-century 
philanthropy. Similarly, Leonardo Corona's Virgin in Glory 
with Saints (Fig. 20; no. 40), perhaps the artist's finest work, 
was commissioned by the Cinturati, a scuola founded in 
1581 in a spirit of zealous support for the work of the 
Counter-Reformation church.” It is true that by including 
only altarpieces, the Appendix does not present a complete 
picture of the activities of the scuole piccole in the later 
sixteenth century. Thus in addition to new foundations such 
as the Scuola del Rosario, which constructed a sizeable 
chapel in SS. Giovanni e Paolo and decorated it with the 
utmost magnificence, a number of the older scuole com- 
missioned flanking laterali for their altars, in imitation of 
the Scuole del Sacramento. Some of these, including Palma 
Giovane’s Pope Honorius Confirming the Franciscan Rule 
for the chapel of the Scuola di S. Francesco in the Frari,® 
or Veronese’s Adoration of the Magi for the Scuola di S. 
Giuseppe in the Church of S. Silvestro,£ are works of con- 
siderable distinction; and it is possible that further research 
might reveal a number of other pictures of quality as scuola 
piccola commissions. But this having been said, it seems 
unlikely that any such discoveries would greatly modify 
the general impression given by the Appendix that, by the 
later sixteenth century, the scuole piccole were no longer 
in the vanguard of Venetian art patronage, as they had been 
in the days of Giovanni Bellini.® 


Peter Humfrey is the author of a monograph on Cima da 
Conegliano (Cambridge, 1983) and has published articles 
in the Art Bulletin, the Burlington Magazine, Arte veneta, 
and other journals. He was the winner of the Porter Prize 
of 1980, and is currently working on a book on the altar- 
piece in Renaissance Venice. [Department of Art History, 
University of St. Andrews, St. Andrews, Scotland, KY16 
9AL] 


8° In the present state of research, it is difficult to compare the perfor- 
mance of the Venetian scuole piccole as patrons of art with that of de- 
votional confraternities elsewhere in Renaissance Italy. In provincial 
towns, a prominent local confraternity often seems to have been respon- 
sible for commissioning the most important local altarpiece. Examples in 
the Veneto that spring to mind are those by Alvise Vivarini for Belluno, 
and by Cima for Oderzo, Conegliano, and Portogruaro (see Humfrey, 
1983, 12, 17). Similarly, painters such as Piero della Francesca, Rosso 
Fiorentino, and Correggio painted some of their finest altarpieces for pro- 
vincial confraternities. In major centers such as Florence, on the other 
hand, confraternities were evidently much less important as donors of 
altarpieces than were certain other social groups. As far as I know, the 
only center that has previously been studied systematically from this point 
of view is Siena: see M. Ingendaay, Sienesische Altarbilder des sechszehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts (Ph.D. diss., University of Bonn, 1976), esp. 21, 159- 
164. From this it appears that although they were far from insignificant, 
the Sienese confraternities did not play a role comparable to that of the 
Venetian scuole piccole in their prime; further, they concentrated their 
efforts as much on frescoes for their oratories as on altarpieces. 
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The Furti di Giove Tapestries Designed 
by Perino del Vaga for Andrea Doria 


Bernice E Davidson 


The Furti di Giove tapestries were woven in Flanders ca. 1532-35 on designs pro- 
vided by Perino del Vaga. Commissioned by Andrea Doria, these forgotten mas- 
terpieces probably constituted the most magnificent set of tapestries ordered by an 
Italian patron since Raphael's tapestries were made for the Vatican. The Furti di 
Giove and their cartoons have vanished, but a reasonably complete account of 
their history, subjects, appearance, and their location in the Palazzo Doria, Genoa, 
can be reconstructed from the remaining evidence, which comprises letters, in- 
ventories, descriptions, prints, and the very few surviving preparatory drawings 


by Perino. 


In its time, Prince Andrea Doria’s residence at Genoa was 
one of the most sumptuous and beautiful private palaces 
in Italy.! Among those of contemporary date, perhaps only 
the Palazzo del Te at Mantua, seat of Doria’s friend and 
rival, Federigo Gonzaga, would have been comparable; 
both were designed to display modern decoration and fur- 
nishings of the utmost quality and opulence. If in size and 
architectural interest the palace at Mantua surpassed Prince 
Doria's achievements, none of its rooms equalled the two 
main salons of the Palazzo Doria in scale or in grandeur, 
nor did the site at Mantua offer the natural advantages of 
the terraced hillside gardens and commanding view of port 
and sea that distinguished the Ligurian estate. Begun in the 
1520's, upon a nucleus of earlier houses, the Doria palace 
itself was at first relatively modest in size.? It was too small 
in fact for the next generations of the family, which ap- 
pended additions to both ends of the original building and 
extended porticoes, grottoes, and cultivated gardens up the 
mountainside and downward to the shore. Judged accord- 


1 Over the years that I have studied the material incorporated in this ar- 
ticle, many persons have offered generous assistance. I particularly wish 
to thank here: the Principi Doria Pamphilj, who are most helpful and 
encouraging to scholars working in their archives and who kindly facil- 
itated my visit to their palace in Genoa; Avvocato Berio, their Ammin- 
istratore in Genoa, and other members of their staff, especially Iris Jones, 
who will be cited more specifically below. I am also indebted to Edith A. 
Standen and Adolph S. Cavallo for their patient and expert heip with 
tapestry problems, and to Carol Lewine and to Anne and David Ferry 
for their valuable editorial advice. Among institutions, I am especially 
grateful to the Frick Art Reference Library, the Bibliotheca Hertziana, and 
the Archivio di Stato, Rome. 


? Much research has been published in recent years on the building history 
and decoration of the Palazzo Doria, above all by Elena Parma Armani, 
whose excellent, recent monograph (1986) includes an extensive bibli- 
ography, which has spared me the task of citing any earlier references in 
most of the following footnotes. Special acknowledgment should in ad- 
dition be offered here to the extremely useful, interesting, and ambitious 
dissertations by George L. Gorse (1980) and William L. Eisler (1983). 

I prefer to use the traditional term “palace,” found in all early texts, 


ing to present standards of comfort and convenience, the 
palace would not be rated tolerable, but in the opinion of 
Prince Doria's guests, it offered the most luxurious of ame- 
nities. It was said to be preferred to all other lodgings by 
so cosmopolitan a traveler as Emperor Charles V, who “di- 
ceva albergarvi meglio & con piu commodità, che havesse 
mai fatto in altra parte.” 

Today the palace is a sorry ruin, only a shadow of its 
original glory: the gardens gone, the once magnificent fres- 
coes and stuccoes dilapidated or destroyed, and the lus- 
trous interior sheathing of velvets, silks, and tapestries, 
which impressed visitors more even than all the rest, long 
since vanished.* 

It is the most important of those lost textile furnishings 
— the set of tapestries designed by Perino del Vaga and 
known as the Furti di Giove — whose ghostly image I shall 
try to invoke in this article. Scraps of evidence from early 
descriptions, letters, inventories, and archives, and from a 
scattering of prints and drawings, as well as comparisons 


rather than “villa” in referring to the Palazzo Doria. Federigo Gonzaga's 
establishment is also always called a palace, though in some ways the 
Palazzo del Te more closely fits recent definitions of the villa than did 
Prince Deria’s residence. 


3 Capellori, 51. 


4 For comments on the present condition of the Palazzo Doria, see Parma 
Armani, 256; Gorse, 3, and chap. 9; Raffaello e la cultura raffaellesca in 
Liguria, Genoa, 1983, 55ff. 


$ Over the last few years, publications by several scholars, including Gorse, 
Eisler, Parma Armani, and especially Piero Boccardo, have referred to 
Perino’s tapestries for the Palazzo Doria; these sources will be cited below 
when specifically relevant. All of them supply earlier bibliography on 
Genoese textiles, which I shall therefore omit here. 

The only surviving tapestries commonly attributed to Perino and as- 
sociated with the Palazzo Doria are the various grotesque tapestries with 
pagan gods (see Boccardo, 1983-85, 119ff.; Parma Armani, 341-345). I 
doubt, however, that Perino was responsible for these designs. Their flat, 
additive assemblages of many small, poorly related elements do not seem 
to me characteristic of his work. Possibly, Luzio was their author. 


with surviving werxs of art, help us to fashion some sem- 
blance of the tapes: ries. Though the sum of the scraps re- 
mains pitinully mezger, the attempt to recall these lost works 
of art merits the e-sor. Tapestries provided a measure for 
judging the status-= a great house. More costly than paint- 
ings, especially if wowen with gold and silver thread, the 
finest examples of ered opportunities for conspicuous con- 
sumption that few-eoudd afford. In their time, Perino’s Furti 
di Giove were prchatly the most important and most ad- 
mired set əf tapestries eommissioned for Italy since the Ra- 
phael tapestries weve woven for the Vatican.° Their display 
in the Palazzo Deria added significantly to the pomp of 
state occasions, which are difficult to envision in the der- 
elict halls of the palace today. Only in imagination can we 
attemp? tə resurrec: the once magical beauty of that palatial 
setting, with. its brilliant frescoes, white and gold stuccoes, 
and resplendent fabrics. 

That such a creation, such treasures, should suddenly 
have flowered in the mercantile port city of Genoa certainly 
contributed to the admiration and amazement often ex- 
pressed by conten perary witnesses. No precedent or tra- 
dition existed there for so spacious and grand ar. abode.’ 
Within tae city walls, Genoa was (and much of it still is) 
a medieval labyrinth of constricted houses stacked upon 
steep kils rising “rom the docks. Many of the dark alleys 
measure no more then five or six feet in width. The wind 
can cascade through them in damp, wild torrents, and such 
normal urban dif’ culties as transportation and garbage dis- 
posal remain forever -ormidable. It is hardly surprising that 
Doria chose to es:aklish his residence outside the city, in 
Fassolo, just beyond the city gates. By choosing a site set 
apart frem the crowded center, Doria may have surren- 
dered a degree ct security, but he gained the far greater 
advantage of une structed access to the harbor and to his 
fleet. He obtained as well that splendid view of the sea, the 
extensive acreage for gardens, lands for raising crops, and 
the farmheuses and various outlying buildings that were 
essential in offering hospitality to those frequen: visitors, 
the Emperor, wi-h his retinue of hundreds, and the other 
princes and powers attracted to Genoa, in this unique pe- 
riod of its history by his presence.* In addition to its prac- 
tical and politica assets, the location at Fassolo was de- 
sirable as well for ts.secial distinction. Other Genoese noble 


ê An important serie: of tapestries illustrating the History cf Scipio was 
designed'by-Giulio Romano at the same date as Perino's tapestries, but 
this set kad been cawmessioned for France by Francis I (Jales Romain, 
l'histoire-de Scipion. Tapisseries et dessins, Paris, 1978), The ducal court 
at Mantua certainly vossessed many tapestries (see, for example, Hartt, 
322, letterof 3 Nov. 1532: , and Federigo Gonzaga is known te have bought 
some in Ferrara in 1531 (W. Braghirolli, Sulle manifatture di arazzi in 
Mantova. Mantua, 1875, 43-44), but to my knowledge, no great sets of 
contemptrary tapesties are recorded in Mantua or elsewhere in Italy at 
that date. 


? See Gorse, 105ff.. for various villas, especially that of the Fieschi at 
Carignano, which may also have been fairly large, if not as luxurious. 

8 Land fer crops — s:rie.ly limited by the mountainous terrain surround- 
ing Genea — was particalarly precious. The always precaricus grain sup- 
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families also owned houses and property in the neighbor- 
hood, which had thereby acquired considerable social pres- 
tige, a point of some significance to the ambitious Andrea 
Doria. 

The career of this famous condottiere is familiar from 
his prominent — usually victorious — role in the many 
battles and political upheavals that filled his long life (1466- 
1560). The character of the man himself is more mysteri- 
ous.’ Preeminent as a naval strategist, Doria served as ad- 
miral to Francis I, Pope Clement VII, and finally in 1528 
to the Emperor Charles V. His relation to the young Em- 
peror was reported to be close and affectionate, almost fa- 
therly.!° Doria was already sixty-two when, through the 
terms of his agreement with Charles V, he established Genoa 
as a republic and was acknowledged as its first citizen, in 
fact if not through official title. A suitable residence became 
desirable both for political and for domestic reasons. He 
had only recently married a niece of the late Pope Innocent 
VIII, Peretta Usodimare-Cybo, a well-born widow of his 
age who had children by her first marriage.” The fact that 
he chose a wife past the child-bearing years and had no 
children of his own would cause problems with the inher- 
itance of the palace and its contents for many generations 
to follow. 

Neither the reasons for this late marriage nor much else 
about the character and tastes of Doria are known. A man 
of action all his life, he continued his successful career 
through a lifespan much longer than that of most of his 
contemporaries, including Charles V, who predeceased him 
in 1558 at the age of fifty-eight. Though evidently edu- 
cated, highly intelligent, and certainly discerning as a pa- 
tron of artists, Doria was not a man of strong intellectual 
interests or one who sought the company of scholars and 
the artistically inclined. “Dimostrava sempre con atti e con 
parole haver' il cuore alle arme.”? The travel that occupied 
his youth and was a requirement of his military career in- 
troduced Doria to the cultured courts of Rome, Naples, 
Urbino, and other centers of Europe and the Near East. He 
was familiar with the finest palaces and the most distin- 
guished persons of his day. He had the wit to select the best 
available quality of art for his own palace. But one senses 
that a desire for power and influence rather than a deep 
love for the arts may have been the prime incentive for his 


plies must have been severely strained by any influx of visitors (Eisler, 
184-185). 


? As Parma Armani (147, n. 8) points out, no definitive scholarly study 
of Andrea Doria has yet been published. 

1° Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V, ed. W. Bradford, London, 
1850, 11, 448-449, 


11 Notizie su Andrea Doria, ms.x.2.50 (xvi C.), Civica Biblioteca Berio, 
Genoa; L. Staffetti, “Il libro di ricordo della famiglia Cybo,” Atti della 
Società Ligure di Storia Patria, xxxvii, 1910, 444; E. Grendi, “Andrea 
Doria, uomo del rinascimento,” Atti della Società Ligure di Storia Patria, 
xix (xcin), fasc. 1, 1979, 113. 


1? Capelloni, 4. 
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patronage. 

Doria’s hard-headed, aggressive stamp was characteris- 
tically Genoese. A mercantile, seafaring people with a his- 
tory of perpetual warfare, the Genoese often served under 
foreign commanders, were frequently themselves under at- 
tack, and their city was occupied by one invader after an- 
other. Within the enclosing walls of the city, which itself 
was difficult of access, cut off from the rest of the peninsula 
by the surrounding mountains, the Genoese fought among 
themselves. Families fought with each other, and, within 
families, long-lasting feuds divided homes for generations. 
It was not on the whole a tranquil milieu, and peaceful 
pursuits, except those of commercial or practical intent, did 
not receive great encouragement. Medicine and law were 
the strong faculties at the university. As the Venetian am- 
bassador reported in 1533, the “Genovesi sono persone 
d'industria, non attendendo nè a lettere nè ad altro, salvo 
alla mercanzia.” Books were considered objects of luxury 
and were available to few. When Andrea Doria began 
building his palace at Fassolo, literary life, music, the arts, 
theater — all those essential amenities of other Renaissance 
courts in Italy — were still rarities in Genoa.” 

“Genova e belisima tera ma non trovo unaltra roma”: 
thus in 1529 complained Nicola Valentini, who may have 
been the first artist invited by Doria to transform his coun- 
try residence into a palace that would equal any in Europe. 
Valentini was a ricamatore, so exceptionally gifted that, 
although he tried repeatedly to return to Rome, Doria found 
his services indispensable and always denied him permis- 
sion to leave. Not only did Valentini supervise the pro- 
duction of the draperies, wall upholstery, and furniture 
coverings of the palace but he also provided equally rich 
textiles for the Admiral's galleys.!* His furnishings for Do- 
ria were said to surpass those made for the great princes 
of Assyria and Persia.” 

Like Genoa, Valentini's homeland of Venice was noted 


13 Vasari (v, 612) claimed that Doria “era amatore e si dilettava della pit- 
tura,” a statement hard to assess since it may have been based on achieve- 
ments and results rather than on motives. Doria must, however, have 
accumulated a substantial art collection (see, for example, Giovio's de- 
scription quoted below [p. 427]), but this category of Doria possessions 
evidently was registered in a separate set of inventories, which have not 
been found. 


14 Le relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al senato durante il secolo deci- 
mosesto, ed. E. Albèri, Florence, ser. 11, v, 1839-63, 345. 


15 E, Villa, I mercanti e le parole, Genoa, 1983, 9. 


16 B. Paschetti (Le bellezze di Genova, Dialogo, Genoa, 1583, 36) extolled 
the Genoese men of arms but noted the city’s shortage of cultural figures 
(‘In molto minori numero sono stati gli huomini per lettere Illustri”), a 
situation he compared to that found in ancient Rome. 


1 Valentini, letter of 13 Feb. 1529. The collection of 143 letters written 
by Valentini to Roberto de Paulis (see Frequently Cited Sources! spans 
the period of 13 Feb. 1529 to 31 Mar. 1564. Valentini died on 5 April 1565. 


18 See, for example, the description of the galleys that transpor:ed the 
Emperor to Genoa in 1529 (Cronaca, 80ff.) The Emperor did not stay at 
the Palazzo Doria on that occasion because the renovation and expansion 
of the building had barely begun. Over the years, Charles spent a total 
of fifty-four days in the Palazzo Doria (W. Eisler, “Patronage and Diplo- 
macy: The North Italian Residences of the Emperor Charles V,” Patron- 


for the production and trade of luxury fabrics: silks and 
taffetas, cut velvets, brocades, damasks, clotlas of gold and 
silver thread. Valentini must have had excellent training in 
the design and manufacture of such textiles ar.d would also 
have learned methods particularly applicable to the prob- 
lems cf another northern seaport site. He would, for ex- 
ample, have understood the hazards posed by masonry 
walls permeated with salty humidity and hcw to protect 
the precious textiles stretched across them w th insulating 
linings that would also help to seal out the winter chills.” 
The draperies he provided for the windows and doors of 
each reom, the canopied beds and the chairs sheltered by 
baldacchinos, contributed significantly to the comfort as 
well as to the beauty of the palace. 

In addition to exercising his talents as a ricamatore, Val- 
entini evidently served as advisor to Doria about other art- 
ists who might be lured to Genoa. He seems to have known 
a great many of them, both in Venice and in Rome where 
he had lived earlier in the decade of the 1520's.” He was 
on intimate terms with Giovanni da Udine and Sebastiano 
del Piombo, both of whom he might first have met in Ven- 
ice. Sebastiano painted portraits of Doria, but neither he 
nor Gievanni is known to have visited Genoa. Again in 
Venice, Valentini might have encountered Girolamo da 
Treviso, who enjoyed only a brief tenure in Genoa (until 
routed by Perino del Vaga), and also Pordenone, who 
painted a facade of the palace. Vasari specifically credited 
Valentini with enticing Perino del Vaga to Genoa, the artist 
chiefly responsible for the design and executiom of the fres- 
coes and stuccoes for the Palazzo Doria.* 

Unfortunately, the surviving collection of Velentini’s let- 
ters, written to his friend and business agent ir Rome, Ro- 
berto de Pauli, provides us with more frustrat.on and dis- 
appointment than news about artistic affairs in Genoa. 
Though the letters begin in 1529, Perino is seldom men- 
tioned, and no clue is offered to the date of his arrival in 


age, Art, and Society in Renaissance Italy, ed. FW. Kent, I. Simons, J.C. 
Eade, Oxford, 1987, 271). 


19 Ulloa, 248v. 


2 Conceivably, it was owing to advice from Valentini, based on his ex- 
perience of the techniques favored by Venetian painters, that Perino tried 
oils rather than fresco for his first painting in Genoa, the vault scene of 
Neptune calming the tempest. This medium applied to wad surfaces was 
a technique completely uncharacteristic of Perino, and he gever repeated 
the experiment. Although Gorse (p. 47), basing his discussion on theories 
of the construction history, argues against Vasari's statement (v, 614-615) 
that the Neptune vault was Perino’s first work in the palace, I agree with 
Parma Armani (pp. 264-266) that the history of the palace construction 
is too riddied with “problemi insoluti” to afford convincirg evidence in 
most cases:for dating the decorations. 


21 In his old age, Doria became painfully sensitive to cole weather (G. 
Saltini, “Dé una visita che fece in Genova nel 1548 il fancillo don Fran- 
cesco di Cosimo I de’ Medici al principe don Filippo di Spagna," Archivio 
storico italiano, 1v, 1879, 27). 

22 Valentini (letter of 14 Nov. 1536) mentions having been in Rome during 
the jubilee year of 1525, and his letters always send greetirgs to various 
Roman friends, especially to Giovanni da Udine and Sebastiano del 
Piombo. 


3 Vasari, v, 611-612. 


Genoa. His activities there, or the time of his departure from 
the city. Valentin. .s most prolific with complaints; we hear 
much akout his kealth, his inadequate salary, the burdens 
imposed on him, ris search for a wife, and his struggles 
to leave Genoa. In the process we do learn something of 
his own work, t campaigns against the Turks, the dif- 
ficulties of the axderpaid palace staff, but nothing at all, 
alas, abwut the work of other artists. 

Additional preblems limit the usefulness of the letters. 
Not only are tr2y staired and tattered, but Valentini’s ep- 
istolary style l2axes much to be desired. Punctuation is in 
particularly stert supply. Inevitably, the most important 
letter of the collection is in the worst condition, missing 
the page that would have provided the date, and so se- 
verely rotted ai tne edges that the remaining text is only 
fragmertary.* [Fe letter was written following a visit of 
the Emperor, while Doria was escorting his guest back to 
Barcelona in His ship. Valentini proudly informs his friend 
Roberte de Pawk that the palace had been proclaimed “de 
le superbe cosse che sia mai stato fatte in italia da poi.” He 
describes the lawish sets of textile furnishings he had pro- 
vided for every rocm, which covered all the walls, furni- 
ture, cushions, amd beds with the sheen of silky fabrics. 
And then, in e typical tone of complaint, Valentini adds 
what may be the first reference to the lost tapestries de- 
signed by Perin» del Vaga. There were, he writes, “sotto 
li paramenti di brocatto sopra scritti le tapezarie de panni 
di raza fatte in fiandre che seguitano le istorie de le piture 
che sono nele vete dele ditte chamere quale furono fatte 
fare apessta che soro:siatte comendotte da tutti cuessti sig- 
nori piv che |: Grochati che li possava[no] di sopra.” 

A number of contemporary witnesses described the Em- 
peror’s visits zə Genoa in the spring of 1533 (28 March-9 
April) and in tæ late fall of 1536 (14 October-18 Novem- 
ber). Several of them mention tapestries in their praise for 
the textile furrisnings of the Palazzo Doria, but none in 
terms specific exough so that the hangings may be iden- 
tified as those designed by Perino.* Doria did, after all, 
accumulate a great many tapestries during his lifetime — 
over two huncred, aceording to the inventory made after 
his death.” Nei her ether sources, then, nor internal evi- 





2% Amon: the-cancidates Valentini considered for marriage was Perino del 
Vaga's daughter, m healtimately rejected as too young, a “bambi- 
netta” (letter of 24 line 1540). 


25 Valeniani’s undated letter. no. 20, was placed between the letters of 22 
Oct. ane 14 Nov. 236 by G. Calisti, the Archivio di Stato editor who 
inventor:ed:fhe leers in 1922. I can find no clues in the text of the letter 
that woud determine whether it was written after the Emperor's visit of 
1533 or 2536. In 152€, the palace was not yet furnished, and the Emperor 
did not then retum to Barcelona from Genoa, as he is reported to have 
done in chis letter 












26 See, fer example, the repert written in 1533 by a Mantuan ambassador, 
who refers simp:y « “panmi de razzi bellissimi . . . di figure molto ben 
fatte” (C.L. Gerse, “An Uapublished Description of the Villa Doria in 
Genoa daring Crades V's Entry, 1533,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1986, 322). 
See also:n. 125. 


27 Gorse, 84: Boccardo, 1983-85, 116. 
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dence from the text of Valentini’s undated letter can at pres- 
ent determine with absolute certainty whether Perino's tap- 
estries of the Furti di Giove were delivered by 1533 or if 
they arrived in Genoa only in time for the Emperor's next 
visit, in 1536. As will be seen, the later date seems more 
probable. 

From the testimony of the letters, pieced together with 
other evidence, it would appear that in 1536 Valentini pro- 
vided a second, entirely new and equally costly set of textile 
furnishings to replace those made three years earlier.” “Bella 
figura” might have been a term invented for Andrea Doria. 
Between imperial visits, the palace, according to Valentini's 
complaints, was reduced to painful economy measures, and 
the staff, which was then cut to a minimum, received wages 
only irregularly while the immense debts that were the price 
of entertaining an emperor were paid off. But while it lasted, 
Prince Doria’s hospitality achieved legendary status. “Mai 
di tanto lusso a Genova non fu memoria,” marveled one 
observer,” while another writer claimed that the Emperor 
felt compelled to admonish his host, “più non dovesse far 
spendere.” More than one source reported, as did the 
Venetian ambassadors in 1533, that he offered Charles “tutti 
li fornimenti di la sua caxa di veluto de diversi colori et ori 
soprarizi et argenti molto richi di valuta di 20 milia scudi, 
dicendo per sua Maestà erano sta fati et a lei si conveniva. 
Cesare li ha acetadi e ditoli li salva fino alla sua tornata, 
dicendo haver in animo di tornar un altra stata in Italia." 

Paolo Giovio, who traveled to Genoa more than once 
and later actually was present during the Emperor's visit 
of 1536, also described this chivalrous duet. The Emperor, 
he wrote, was “alloggiato dal Principe nel suo palazzo fuor 
della città, il qual egli havea si bene addobbato con reale 
apparato, che partendo l’Imp. esso gli fece un dono di tutti 
quegli ornamenti. Erano ciò bellissimi arazzi di seta, & letti 
forniti di broccato d'oro, & di velluti cremisini, & statue, 
& anticaglie, & quadri di eccellentissimo artificio; tutte 
queste cose l'Imp. accettò molto volentieri, gentilmente, & 
con amorevolezza comandandogli, ch’elle gli fossero ser- 
bate in quelle medesime camere & sale, per quando e' ri- 
tornasse in Italia.” Such stunning generosity could only 
have been capped, as Doria proceeded to do, by completely 


28 The same lofty estimate of costs for the princely palace furnishings — 
20,000 scudi — was reported in 1533 by the Venetian ambassadors (Sa- 
nuto, col. 44) and in 1536 by Nicola Valentini himself (letter of 29 June 
1536), who in several letters of that year refers to the “novo aparatto” 
that the Prince has ordered him to make for all the rooms (“chamere” and 
“salle’) of the palace. 


29 Partenopeo, 43. 

3 Capelloni, 71. 

31 Sanuto, col. 44. A similar account of the proposed gift of 1533 was 
reported early in the 17th century (first published in Valladolid, 1604-06) 


by a Spanish historian: D.F Prudencio de Sandoval. The History of 
Charles V, trans. J. Stevens, London, 1703, 279. 


32 P, Giovio, La seconda parte dell'istorie del suo tempo di Mons. Paolo 
Giovio, trans. L. Domenichi, Venice, 1560, 281. 
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refurnishing the palace only three years later, thereby in- 
timating that his gesture of largesse would have involved 
little sacrifice. 

No clue has emerged to reveal whether this proffered gift, 
so gracefully received yet declined by the Empercr, did 
eventually sail with him to Barcelona after his visit of 1536. 
In any event, the Furti di Giove tapestries remained behind. 
The first specific mention of them appeared in 1548, when 
a large company of notables gathered in Genoa to pay 
honor to Prince Philip of Spain. Included among them was 
Francesco, the young son of Cosimo I de’ Medici, who may 
have carried with him the first six tapestries of the History 
of Joseph, designed by Pontormo and Bronzino. These 
were not intended as gifts but for furnishing his own ac- 
commodations, which were not in the Palazzo Doria. The 
display of the Joseph tapestries would have been a coup 
for the Florentines since their set had been woven by their 
own newly established manufactory, rather than in Flan- 
ders. As Edith Standen has deftly phrased it, “tapestries 
were portable grandeur.” 

Nevertheless, in 1548 it was the Palazzo Doria tapestries 
that captured the attention of the chroniclers, one of whom 
described the textiles with useful precision. “Era il palazzo 
del Principe Doria di dentro tutto apparato di arazzi, e ta- 
peti fini, co[n]forme alla magnificie[n]za che mostrava di 
fuori, secondo che egli era solito a fare qua[n]do vi allog- 
giava l'Impe. Il qual palazzo è uno de’ migliori, e piu su- 
perbi, che si trovino al mondo. . . . La stanza dove il prin- 
cipe alloggiò, haveva una gran sala apparata di ricchissimi 
arazzi d'oro, et argento, dove si vedevano con maravig- 
lioso ingegno lavorate, e tessute tutte le favole, che i Poeti 
fingono di Giove.” The “gran sala” that formed part of 
the Prince’s suite of rooms was the salon (Figs. 1-3) with 
Perino del Vaga's huge vault fresco depicting Jupiter de- 
stroying the rebel giants (Fig. 4).*° 

The next reference to the Jupiter tapestries appears in the 


33 Adelson, 158; C. Adelson, “Aspetti storici e documentari,” GE arazzi 
della Sala dei Duecento: Studi per il restauro, Florence, 1985, 31ff. There 
appears to be no confirmation that the tapestries actually did travel to 
Genoa as planned. 


34 E.A. Standen, “Renaissance to Modern Tapestries in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,” Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, xuv, Spring. 
1987, 4. 


35 Ulloa, 248. 


36 A. Angelini (Una visita artistica delle celebri pitture ad affresco di Pe- 
rino Buonaccorsi Fiorentino detto del Vaga nel palazzo di S. E. il Sig. 
Principe D'Oria Pamphili in Genova, Genoa, 1847, 19) gives the mea- 
surements of the vault scene as 9 x 6.50m. 


37 Archivio di Stato, Genoa, Notaio Agostino Lomellini Fazio, Filza 14, 
n. 503. 

% The inventory was published by E. Pandiani, “Arredi ed argenti di An- 
drea D'Oria da un inventario del 1561,” Atti della Società Ligure di Storia 
Patria, Lui, 1926, 241ff. Understandably, because the term “furti” is un- 
usual, unexpected, and difficult to read in the manuscript, Pandiani mis- 
transcribed it as “facti” (p. 265). The word, however, is unmistakably 
“furti,” as a comparison, for example, with the word “turcheschi” on the 


palace inventory of 1561, the year following Prince Andrea 
Doria’s death.” It is here that we first find the odd title by 
which the set was known: the Furti di Giove, or Jupiter's 
love affairs (literally, “thefts”). Listed among the many “Ta- 
pesarie” we find “Li furti di giove pezze sette.” From later 
inventories of the seventeenth century, the number of the 
tapestries can be explained, but never are the subjects of 
the individual tapestries identified. 

An inventory of 1606 reveals that the Furti di Giove con- 
sisted of six large tapestries woven of silk and wool, all 
measuring 1813 palmi in height, or nearly 15 feet (4.6 me- 
ters).2? The seventh consisted of five pieces sewn together: 
three vertical strips of the same height as the s.x larger ta- 
pestries, but only 6% palmi wide (about 5 feet: 1.5 meters), 
between and at the top of which were attacked two so- 
prafinestre measuring 3% palmi high by 8 palmi wide 
(slightly less than 3 feet high by a little over 6 feet wide: 
.9 by 2 meters). The shape, in other words, would have 
resembled an E turned to rest on its ends, with the three 
vertical pieces flanking two windows surmounted by the 
two soprafinestre. Only the aggregate running length of the 
six large tapestries is provided in the inventory: 113 palmi. 
These six tapestries therefore were almost as high as Ra- 
phael's tapestries of the Acts of the Apostles for the Sistine 
Chapel. Like the somewhat later Mantuan set of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Furti di Giove had a border of deep 
blue (turchino), 1% palmi wide (about 143% inches: 37.4 
centimeters). 

After 1606, the Furti di Giove are recorded again in the 
inventosies of 1620 and 1641-46, but in the midst of the 
execution of the latter document, in 1644, during the mi- 
nority cf Prince Andrea Doria II, they were sold to Don 
Giovanni Alfonso Enriquez de Cabrera, Admiral of Castille 
and Viceroy of Naples, and were shipped off to Naples on 
the “Santa Barbara.” 

Rafaele Soprani, the seventeenth-century historian who 


preceding page of the inventory clearly confirms. 


3 Archivis Doria Pamphilj, Rome, sc. 64/69, fol. 91 (see also sc. 77/50 
for another copy of the inventory). All of my measurement conversions 
are based on 1 palmo = 24.95cm (Eisler, 190), which appears to be the 
largest equivalent proposed. R.E. Zupko (Italian Weights and Measures 
from the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century, Philadelphia, 1981, 184), 
for exampie, gives 24.81cm as the length of a Genoese palmo. In either 
case, the measurements can only be approximate. Tapestries are noto- 
riously difficult to measure, and old inventories are seldom precise in 
recording such information. 

I wish to express here my immense gratitude and debt to Iris Jones, 
Archivista of the Doria archives. Without her expert help and patient 
encouragement, I could never have dealt with the archive material, which 
she often translated, interpreted, or copied for me. Her knowledge of 
Doria family history has also proved invaluable. Any archival errors are 
entirely my own contribution. 
4° ADP, se. 75/92, 22 Nov. 1620; sc. 64/69, 1641-46 (see also sc. 77/50 
for another copy of the inventory). 


41 A record of the sale, dated 22 May 1644, is appended to the inventory 
in sc. 64/69. See also sc. 75/86/2.6. 
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1 View levking rortheast, of the Jupiter salon 
ici, Geroa: 
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4 Perino del Vaga, Jupiter Destroying the Giants. Genoa, Palazzo Doria (photo: Alinari) 


is the source of much of our knowledge of cinquecento 
Genoese art, deplored as a disgrace this sale to a “perso- 
naggio Spagnuolo” of Perino’s “Amori di Giove” tapestries, 
“che ... erano forse le migliori d'Italia.” Events con- 
firmed that others agreed with this opinion, including other 
members of the Doria family. There ensued one of those 
bitter, lengthy family contests over the terms of the estate, 
wherein it was argued, evidently successfully, that the pal- 
ace and its entire contents had been entailed and that the 
tapestries had therefore been sold illegally.” They are not 
yet listed in the 1668 inventory of the Palazzo Doria,“ hence 
presumably they had still not been returned, but ten years 
later the tapestries were again in Doria possession — and 
once more were up for sale. This time, in 1678, Prince Gio- 
vanni Andrea III attempted to sell the set to the Prince of 
Monaco (Louis Ier, Grimaldi, 1642-1701). He first sent one 
piece on approval, and when the proposed transaction 
failed, after rancorous maneuverings, he then had a strug- 
gle to recover this missing piece. He wrote plaintively to 


42 R, Soprani, Le vite de pittori, scoltori, et architetti genovesi, Genoa, 
1674, 273. 


33 ADP, sc. 75/86/2.6. 
44 ADP, sc. 64/69. 


48 ADP, sc. 15/84, 18/92, 1678. Gorse (pp. 312ff.) was confused about 
the date and outcome of these negotiations. 


4 A. Merli and L.T. Belgrano, “Il Palazzo del Principe D'Oria a Fassolo 
in Genova,” Atti della Società Ligure di Storia Patria, x, 1874, 58; Boc- 


the Prince of Monaco, stressing, “L'importanza che ho di 
ricuperare un pezzo di tappezzaria, la mancanza del quale 
mi renderebbe sparecchia un opera superba come V. E. sa 
che lo è la tapezzaria de i furti di Giove. . . ."* 

Actually, it would seem that the Loves of Jupiter may 
no longer have been considered so desirable by the family. 
Even before the end of the sixteenth century, a series of 
tapestries depicting the Battle of Lepanto (Fig. 11) had been 
woven in Flanders for the Neptune salon, apparently as 
alternates or substitutes for the Navigatione di Enea tap- 
estries designed by Perino for the room. Eventually, how- 
ever, the battle tapestries replaced the Furti di Giove in the 
Jupiter salon.” The Lepanto set, most of which survives 
today in the Palazzo Doria Pamphili, Rome, extolled the 
Doria role in the victory over the Turks at Lepanto in 1571. 
Far less interesting though far more decorous than the Furti 
di Giove, the Lepanto series would have better conformed 
to the severe codes of dress and fashion that governed Gen- 
oese society by the 1680's.‘° So inappropriate had the Furti 


cardo, 19€3-85, 122-123. 

47 ADP, sc. 79/19 int. 11/34B, Nov. 1731; sc. 39/5 int. 65A, May 1739. 
48 Boccardo, 1986, 22-24. Like the Furti di Giove, these tapestries have a 
border of deep blue. Some of the Battle of Lepanto tapestries are illustrated 
in G. Caredente, Il Palazzo Doria Pamphilj, Milan, 1975, figs. 237, 238, 
242. 


4 Detailed and very severe regulations concerning dress were decreed by 
the Genoese government in 1683 and published in 1687 (ADP, sc. 63.118). 


come to seer: that an attempt was made in 1681 to correct 
the immodest appearance of Jupiter and his loves, as well 
as that of other nade figures elsewhere in the palace dec- 
orations. The artis: Domenico Piola was paid “per haver 
coperto Lammodeszie delle Tapezzarie delli furti ci Giove 
. . . e per haver pure coperto nel nostro Palazzo eltre fig- 
ure..." 

Though no lomzer considered entirely suitable for the 
main saloa of the F'zlazzo Doria, the Loves of Jupiter shortly 
thereafter proved useful in resolving another protracted 
family quarrek the payment of the dowry for Costanza 
Doria, Principessa di Avello. The details of this tangled 
settlemeni are toe complicated to relate. It is suff:cient to 
note that the tapestries were given to Costanza in partial 
resolution of her claim, and to observe that, when at last 
in 1681 Gestanza finally won this portion of her dowry, 
she was seventy years eld; she died only a few days later." 

Undoubtedly, the tapestries could be traced beyond the 
seventeenth century, and gaps in their history will some 
day be filled by farther research in the archives of Rome, 
Genoa, Naples, and elsewhere. However, the once-re- 
nowned Furti di Giove seem to have vanished at some point 
after 1681, and they cisappear henceforth from the annals 
of Genoa. 

But thetapestries nsed not be forgotten. It is a frightening 
testimony te Vasar.’s authority that the Furti di Giove have 
been ignored ever since Soprani’s lament for their loss in 
the sevenieenth century, primarily because Vasari failed to 
mention them, thoagh he praised the Aeneas tapestries de- 
signed by Perino ser tre Neptune salon.” This unfortunate 
omission strongly supports the argument that Vasari, who 
had a keen taste ‘or tapestries, never went to Genoa and 
that he relied on the seports of others for his often incom- 
plete descriptions of Genoese art.® 

Not only were Genoa and its works of art removed from 
the common pati: of travelers — even such determined 
travelers as Vasar — and thus generally neglected by writ- 
ers, but also the sar status of the Jupiter tapestries may 
gradually have facec within Genoa itself, contributing to 
their fall from celebrity to oblivion. Following their sale in 
1644 to the Spanish gentleman, until the conclusion of the 
suit for repossession, ‘he tapestries were not seen in Genoa, 


% ADP, B. 75/35, fel. 41. E Alizeri (Guida artistica per città ci Genova, 
Genoa, 184%, 11, 12831, exidently in confusion, attributes to Domenico 
Parodi such veiling of ‘immodeste,” 


5 ADP, B. 75/15, fel. "6; se, 75/57/31; sc. 75/57/42 (1686, a final pay- 
ment to the heirs of Costanza). I am particularly indebted in this instance 
to Iris Jones for interpretation of these documents. According to her re- 
search, the tapestries:psobably were inherited by the Tursi branch of the 
family. Future investigadommight explore that possibility. Boccerdo (1983- 
85, 118) seems to say tnat the Furti di Giove tapestries still appear in a 
Doria palaceinveator: of 1721, but, as Iris Jones confirms, the inventories 
in B. 72/1 are transcrpticas of 17th-century documents. 


52 Vasari, v. 617. I hese soon to publish a brief article on the Aeneas 
tapestries. 


See Parma Armani; 85, for a discussion concerning Vasari's knowledge 
of Genoese art. 


54 See p, 427. 
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and because of their “immodestie,” they may not have been 
displayed on any public occasions after their return. Yet 
despite Vasari’s silence and the lack of evidence from other 
writers, we may now, with the aid of other information, 
propose a fairly detailed reconstruction of these once- 
famous tapestries, of their subjects, meaning, and their ar- 
rangement in the Jupiter salon. 

Valentini wrote that the Doria tapestries had been woven 
in Flanders expressly for individual rooms of the palace, 
with subjects that related to the stories of the painted dec- 
orations.* He does not specify where in Flanders the tap- 
estries were made, but almost certainly they were manu- 
factured in Brussels, the center that supplied tapestries to 
Charles V5 and where Raphael's cartoons had been trans- 
lated to tapestries for Rome. According to the Doria in- 
ventories, the Furti di Giove were woven of wool and silk; 
there is no mention of metal threads, the gold and silver 
cited by the writer who so admired them in 1548. It would 
be surprising, however, if tapestries intended for such cer- 
emonial display had not included precious metal, as did, 
for example, Raphael's for the Sistine Chapel and the His- 
tory of Joseph tapestries for the Medici. 

Raphael's cartoons for his Sistine Chapel tapestries re- 
mained with the weavers in Brussels, as was customary.* 
Prince Doria, however, must have insisted on the retrrn 
of the Furti di Giove cartoons, which are listed in the in- 
ventories of 1606 and 1620, as are the cartoons for the Bat- 
tle of Lepanto, but not those for the Navigatione di Enea.” 
The Jupiter cartoons are described in the inventory of 1606 
as: “Quaranta sei pezzi di carta dipinti. Mancandone uno 
e sono dipinti con li historie di dette tapezzarie [the tapes- 
tries are listed immediately above] delle furti di Giove.” 
The 1620 inventory adds only that it was the forty-seventh 
piece that was missing. Given the immense scale of the car- 
toons and the small size of paper sheets manufactured at 
that time, each of these forty-six “pezzi” must in turn have 
been composed of many sheets of paper glued together.” 
Judging from the large number of pieces in these inventory 
entries, not all the cartoons had been pasted back together 
after having been cut into strips for weaving by the Flemish 
tapestry makers.” It is, of course, impossible to guess from 
these figures how the cartoons had been dismembered or 


55 P, Saintenoy, “Les Tapisseries de la cour de Bruxelles sous Charles V,” 
Annales de la Société d'Archéologie de Bruxelles, xxx, 1921, 5-31; N. Forti 
Grazzini, L'arazzo ferrarese, Milan, 1982, 61. I am grateful to Dr. Sophie 
Schneebalg-Perelman, Director of the Centre de la Tapisserie Bruxelloise, 
for informing me that she has found no references in the Belgian archives 
relating to commissions from Doria for tapestries. 


°° For the history of Raphael's cartoons, see Shearman, esp. 138ff. EP. 
Thomson, Tapestry, Mirror of History, London, 1980, 90. 


57 ADF, sc. 64/69, fol. 91, sc. 77/50, 1606; sc. 75/92, 1620; Boccardo, 
1983-85, 118. The cartoons are not listed in the inventory of 1561 (see 
n. 37). 


58 See Shearman, 209, for the paper used in composing Raphael's cartoons. 
5° The clearest explanation of the peculiar methods devised for weaving 
tapestries from cartoons is provided by A.S. Cavallo, Tapestries of Eu- 


rope and of Colonial Peru in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Boston, 
1967, 1, 11ff. 
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the total number that were still preserved by the early sev- 
enteenth century. After 1620, the cartoons disappear from 
the inventories. While it is conceivable that they were 
transferred to another member of the family or were en- 
tered in some category of inventory books that are lost, it 
seems likely that they were instead sold to the Earl of 
Arundel. 

The Earl of Arundel and his countess were avid and dis- 
criminating collectors who employed agents in Italy and 
elsewhere to search out and negotiate purchases. They 
themselves also traveled in Italy, including to Genoa, where 
they would certainly have been received at the Palazzo Do- 
ria. The inventory of the Arundel collection, made in 1655 
after the death of the Countess (predeceased by the Earl in 
1646), includes two portraits of Andrea Doria (one cf them 
by Sebastiano del Piombo), and a number of works said 
to be by Perino del Vaga.© Among the latter we find listed: 
“Pierino del Vago Cinque cartoni in aguazzo gli furti de 
Giove.” There can be little doubt that the “pezzi di carta 
depinti” of the Doria inventories had been reassembled to 
compose five cartoons, perhaps all that could be salvaged 
in reasonable condition, and that these five cartoons were 
sold to Arundel, very likely directly, since their unusual 
title was known and preserved. 

After the partial dispersal of the Arundel collection from 
Amsterdam, where the family had settled in exile, the Furti 
di Giove cartoons vanished temporarily. This time they may 
have passed rather rapidly through more than one collec- 
tion, because when they did resurface not many years later, 
they had lost their identity — not only their distinctive title 
but also their Genoese provenance and the name of Perino 
del Vaga. But even when their author passed unrecognized, 
the superior quality of the cartoons was acknowledged, as 
may be verified by the admiration they invariably drew 
and by the fact that all owners who can be identified bore 
illustrious names. The first to emerge in the line of these 
proud possessors was Queen Christina of Sweden. 

In the same year that the Countess of Arundel died — 
1654 — Christina abdicated the throne of Sweden and sub- 
sequently moved to Rome, where she maintained a resi- 
dence until her death in 1689. The immense inventory of 
her possessions made in that year describes the contents of 
her palace, room by room.® In the “stanza grande dove si 


60 The Arundel inventory was published by L. Cust and M. Cox, “Notes 
on the Collections Formed by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Sur- 
rey, K.G.," Burlington Magazine, x1x, 1911, 278-286, 323-325. This ref- 
erence to a portrait of Doria by Sebastiano del Piombo seems never to 
have been discussed in relation to the surviving portrait in the Doria col- 
lection and to the 1526 mention of a portrait of Doria requested by Pope 
Clement VII from Sebastiano (A. Luzio, “Isabella d'Este e il sacco di 
Roma,” Archivio storico lombardo, x, 1908, 370). 


61 Public Records Office, London, Delegates Processes, Vol. vii (Del 17), 
25 June 1655, copy of the original made in Amsterdam. Cox (see n. 60), 
324. M.ES. Hervey published an English translation of the inventory, but 
was unable to render the word “furti” (The Life, Correspondence and 
Collections of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, Cambridge, 1921, 489). 
She translated the entry as: “Pierino del Vaga . . . Five cartoons in water- 
colours, the [blank] of Jove.” 


faceva la musica” were many important, mostly rather 
large, paintings, including works by Guido Reni, Cara- 
vaggic. Mola, Pordenone, and several by Rubens. Among 
the paintings were five framed tapestry cartoons, lined with 
canvas. with figures larger than lifesize, all attributed to 
Giulio Romano. No provenance for these cartoons is sup- 
plied, ut measurements are given and the subjects are 
briefly described, though little of this information is en- 
tirely reliable. The attribution to Giulio Romano, which 
was to persist until the cartoons disappearec in the nine- 
teenth century, may be dismissed on the grounds of evi- 
dence provided not only through the provenance of the 
cartoons but also, as will be seen, by a trail leading back, 
througn prints and written descriptions, to preparatory 
drawings by Perino del Vaga. The subjects of the cartoons 
eventually were identified more accurately than in the in- 
ventory of Christina’s palace. All illustrated the loves of 
Jupiter. as narrated in Ovid's Metamorphoses and elabo- 
rated ty several other authors. 

The first cartoon listed in the inventory wes said to de- 
pict “Giove con una donna a sedere in un le-to con Mer- 
curio, che siede in terra, e trattiene il Custode figurato in 
persona d'un Moro,” a subject later understcod to be Ju- 
piter and Alcmene. The second cartoon was incorrectly 
thought to represent Jupiter and Juno. In the remaining 
three cartoons, Jupiter is seen with Semele, with Io, and 
with Danae. 

After Christina’s death, her collection passed to Cardinal 
Decio Azzolini and from him to his nephew, Marchese 
Pompeo Azzolini, who sold it to Prince Livic Odescalchi. 
The Erglish amateur Jonathan Richardson noted the car- 
toons when they hung above the stairs in the palace that 
had be.onged to Odescalchi. He observed that they illus- 
trated: “The Amours of Jupiter in five large Cartons, Col- 
our’d; Extremely Fine, Good Harmony, and Agreeable 
Tinct. These are much like those cf Raffaele at Hampton 
Court the Acts of the Apostles]. G. Romanc."* The car- 
toons, he remarked, had lately been acquired by the Re- 
gent, the Duc d’Orléans. 

This transaction was reported again in 1722 by the Mer- 
cure de France, with praise for the cartoons: “Tableaux de 
Jules Eomain, . . . Cinq Cartons ou Tableaux peints a 
Guazze [the same medium mentioned in the Arundel in- 


62 For the text of the Modena copy of Christina's inventory, transcribed 
with measurements and subject identifications of the five cartoons, see 
Campor:, 369ff. The measurements listed here for the cartoons cannot be 
related to the tapestry measurements recorded in 1681 or to the mea- 
suremen:s for the same cartoons given in later inventories. The apparent 
discrepancies might result from carelessness, from altera ions to the bor- 
ders of the cartoons, or from a number of other possible variables (see 
p. 444 below). 


® Archizio di Stato, Rome, Notari del Tribanale, Notaic Laurentius Bel- 
lus, No.917, fol. 626ff. This manuscript is another copy of the inventory 
in Modena that was published by Campori (see n. 62). 


64 J. Richardson, An Account of Some of the Statues, Bes-reliefs, Draw- 
ings anc Pictures in Italy, London, 1722, 167. 


ventory] sur du papier, pour servir de modelle à ces Tap- 
isseries. Ces cinc mosceaux dont les figures sont plus 
grandes que nature, sont dessinés de la plus grande force 
de J. Romain, et me sont inferieurs en rien à Raphael son 
maitre. Il: represertent les amours de Jupiter; scavoir, Ju- 
piter avec Junon. Danse. Semelé. Alcmene. lo.” 

It is in a bock describing masterpieces of the Orléans 
collectior that we at last find illustrations of the zive car- 
toons ané can begin toxcompose a reasonably accurate im- 
age of Periro’s Førti di Giove tapestries. Engravings by 
French artists rep-oduee “les plus beaux tableaux” of var- 
ious collections, acluding five cartoons.” The engraved 
copies reverse the dire-tion of the cartoons, which in turn 
had been. designed in severse, as required by the weaving 
process. Through his double reversal, the engravings ap- 
pear in the prope- direction, that is, in the same sense that 
the tapestries theselwes would have appeared. 

The subjects are identified beneath the engravings. This 
time Jupiter and A cmene are correctly named (Fig. 5). The 
scene, based on © vid but much amplified in the popular 
comedy Amphitrion >y Plautus, relates how Jupiter de- 
ceived Aicraene bv assuming the form of her absent hus- 
band Amphitryon.‘ He was assisted in this seduction by 
Mercury: disguised as Sosia, the slave who had accom- 
panied Amphitrven. The genuine Sosia is seen at right, 
pointing confusealy ia two directions at once: backward 
to where he last saw ^is real master and to the left, past 
the obstructing fizare of Mercury, to the false Amphitryon. 
Mercury is not Sisgu:sed in the cartoon, nor is Jupiter, 
whose grave anc acbee figure appears in each love scene, 
unchanged by the diccates of the plots. The child born of 
this “furto” of Jupiter was the immortal hero Hercules. 

A secenc cartoon 5 again, as in Christina’s inventory, 
identified as Jupiter aad Juno, an error that persisted until 
the nineteenth century when the subject was finally rec- 
ognized as Jupiter anc Callisto (Fig. 6). This cartoon had 
been cut. perhaps sukstantially, at the left (i.e., ft in the 
cartoon but right in (he engraving), leaving a portion of 
Callisto’s arrow mysteriously suspended in air above the 
bow prepped against her knee. The mutilation, combined 
with Jupiter's lack cf “eminine disguise and with, perhaps, 
the resemblance = the lovers to Annibale Carracci’s Jupiter 


and Juno in the Lalleria Farnese, doubtless contributed to 


65 Le Mercure de Fremce. February, 1722, 109. 
% Basan, i, 20-21. switer et lo and Jupiter et Juno were engraved by 
Bernard | Epicier, Juex'ter et Danae by Jean-Baptiste de Poilly, Jupiter et 
Semelé be Jean Haussart, “upiter et Alcmene by Nicolas Tardieu. Small 
engravings by Jacques Couché after the five cartoons were published by 
l'Abbé de-Fontenai, Galere du Palais Royal, Paris, 1786-1868, 1, 59. 

I am guateful to «ary Myers, Curator in the Department of Prints, 
Metropolitan Museen, for kindly assisting me with the photographs. 
6 Ovid, «1, 112; Piautus, Amphitryon (Loeb Classical Library), trans. 
P. Nixon, Cambridge, MA, 1966. 


6 See n. 146. 
6 Ovid, =, 401ff. 
% Ibid., w, €11; vi, 12. 
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confusion about the identity of the subject. The huntress 
Callisto was seduced by Jupiter, who, in the Ovidian leg- 
end, assumed the form of Diana, chaste leader of the wood- 
land nymphs.” Callisto, said to have adopted the same gar- 
ments as those worn by Diana, was immortalized as the 
constellation of the Great Bear, while the son, Arcas, born 
of her union with Jupiter, became the constellation of the 
Little Bear. 

In another cartoon, Danae received Jupiter as a shower 
of gold,” and if gold threads were used, this tapestry must 
have been one of the most effective (Fig. 7). As in the se- 
duction of Callisto, and in the other scenes, Jupiter appears 
as himself, not merely as a rain of gold. The inclusion of 
the god’s figure in the seduction of Danae is unusual, pos- 
sibly unique.” The issue of this affair was the hero Perseus, 
who is the subject of frescoes in one of the smaller Palazzo 
Doria rooms, adjacent to the Jupiter salon. 

Similar use of brilliant light emerging from dark clouds 
lent drama to the scene of Jupiter descending in flames upon 
the unfortunate Semele, victim of Juno's jealousy, who gave 
birth to Bacchus (Fig. 8).” It is said that Bacchus led his 
mother from the underworld to immortality among the 
gods. Semele was the daughter of Cadmus, a hero whose 
deeds are illustrated in yet another of the smaller rooms of 
the west wing in the Palazzo Doria. 

Io, seen in the fifth cartoon, was again one of Jupiter's 
loves cruelly persecuted by Juno (Fig. 9).” The goddess may 
be found at upper left of the print, parting the dark cloud 
that envelops Jupiter. Glimpsed in the background between 
Jupiter's legs is the unhappy lo, transformed into a cow. 
Beside her, Juno appears again, craftily demanding the 
white heifer as a gift from Jupiter, who is seen seated, with 
the ubiquitous eagle by his side. As in all the cartoons, 
Jupiter's eagle is also prominently displayed in the fore- 
ground, curved beak parted, tensely watching the affair. 
lo bore a son to Jupiter called Epaphus, who became an 
ancestor of Libya and who was sometimes identified with 
the divine Egyptian bull, Apis. 

The text accompanying the engravings of the Orléans 
collection offers further useful information about the car- 
toons for the Furti di Giove. In reference to the cartoon of 
Jupiter and Io, the writer remarks that it was “colorié en 
détrempe sur du papier dont le temps a un peu diminué les 


7 Two drawings derived from Perino’s composition also include the figure 
of Jupiter. One, a tondo attributed to the shop of Giulio Romano, was 
reproduced in a sale catalogue from Paul Prouté, Paris, 1971, No. 1. An- 
other, attributed to Perino, is in the Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe del Co- 
mune, Genoa, N. 1807 (A1103). This drawing appears to be a 16th-century 
Genoese pastiche of Perino’s composition, unless it is a copy of an early 
version of his design. I am grateful to the staff of the Gabinetto for their 
kind assistance. A painting of Jupiter and Danae by Rubens (Christie's, 
Londen, 11 Dec. 1987, Lot 46) also includes the figure of Jupiter. Rubens, 
who spent much time in Genoa, would certainly have known Perino's 
tapestries. 


7 Ovid, nı, 273ff. sa 


73 Ibid., 1, 588ff. See Verheyen, 1966, 185-186, for various versions of th 
legend. D 
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5 After Perino del Vaga, Jupiter 
and Alcmene (photo: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 


couleurs qui se trouvent d'un trés-bon accord. Cette man- 
iere de peindre a un avantage sur les Tableaux que Jules 
Romain a peints a huile, et dont la plupart ont un peu noirci. 
Le Dessein de ce carton est admirable, d’un grand caractere. 

. +‘ He goes on to claim that the cartoons compare well 
to — and in some respects surpass — Raphael's own and 
that Christina may have bought them in Flanders, where 
the Duke of Mantua might have sent them to be woven 
into tapestries. Alternatively, he suggests that the cartoons 
might have been found among the works King Gustav took 
from Prague, which had been stolen from Mantua in the 
sack of 1630. The writer expresses admiration for “ces fa- 
meux modèles, qui, malgré leur fragilité, subsistent depuis 
près de deux siècles.” 

Looking at these five engravings, it is easy to see why, 
when the cartoons reappeared after the mid-1650's with no 
identification, perhaps in the Netherlands, they were at- 
tributed to Giulio Romano. By that date, Perino’s tapes- 
tries, which may then have been in Naples, had dropped 
from sight and were no longer widely familiar to inter- 
national society, such as the court once attracted to Genoa 
by Charles V. Mantua, on the other hand, was a more ac- 
cessible, much-trafficked center, and Giulio’s frescoes as 
well as his reputation for tapestry designs were familiar to 
a continuing audience. 

The unusually bold execution of Perino’s cartoons, as 
well as the amorous subjects, may have reminded con- 
noisseurs of the frescoes by Giulio at Mantua, particularly 


74 Basan, 1, 20. 














6 After Perino del Vaga, Jupiter and Callisto (photo: Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art) 
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7 After Perino dei Vaga, Jupiter 
and Dance (photo: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 





8 After Perino del Vaga, Jupiter 
and Semele (photo: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 
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9 After Perino del Vaga, Jupiter and Io (photo: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


those of the Sala di Psiche, painted only a few years before 
the cartoons.” The technique and style of the cartoons had 
clearly been accommodated to their function as patterns 
for Flemish weavers. The figures seem broader, somewhat 
less refined in form and in detail than Perino’s customary 
style, not only because of their large scale but also in rec- 
ognition of the limitations imposed by the tapestry me- 
dium. Perino had first arrived in Rome during the years 
when the Sistine Chapel tapestries were fabricated. In Ra- 
phael’s workshop, he would have learned proper proce- 
dures for designing tapestries and observed what wes re- 
quired from cartoons, what mode of presentation would 
best enable distant weavers to interpret his compositions. 
The ampler, larger forms of the figures Perino employed in 
his cartoons must in part have been determined by such 
considerations. Moreover, Raphael's frescoes narrating the 
story of a similar Olympian romance greatly influenced 
Perino’s Loves of Jupiter. His unusually monumental, clas- 
sicizing figure style echoes that of Raphael's Psyche loggia 
in the Farnesina, a source of inspiration on many levels for 
the Jupiter salon, and also for Giulio Romano, who had 
actually painted in the Farnesina loggia. This common point 
of departure occasionally brought the work of Raphael's 


75 The Sala di Psiche probably was finished in 1528 (see Hartt, 1, 127; E. 
Verheyen, The Palazzo del Te: Images of Love and Politics, Baltimore- 
London, 1977, 117). 





two assistants close together in their palace decorations of 
this period. 

But just as Perino’s vault fresco of the Fall of the Giants 
seems dispassionate compared to Giulio's cataclysmic vi- 
sion of the subject in the Palazzo del Te, so do his love 
scenes disclose a cooler, more temperate style. Only a few 
years earlier, Perino had made drawings for a series of Loves 
of the Gods to be engraved by Caraglio (Fig. 10).” Beside 
those small, precious, elegantly finished designs, the Jupiter 
cartoons look almost Rubensian in amplitude, which is not 
entirely the contribution of the eighteenth-century engrav- 
ers’ style. Like the balletic couples Perino designed for Ca- 
raglio’s prints, the figures in the Furti di Giove are locked 
into decorative surface patterns, but in the cartoons a far 
greater degree of distance and restraint cools each court- 
ship. While the prints do indeed display “immodestie,” the 
cartoons seem by contrast positively demure in their mod- 
est arrangement of limbs and draperies. Jupiter and his par- 
amours, unlike Giulio’s bawdier Olympian lovers, are not 
aggressively erotic in behavior or appearance, especially 
not if one imagines the abstracting veil interposed by a mat 
textile surface. Of the five couples, only two actually em- 
brace, and then in so strained a manner that the passionate 


76 The Illustrated Bartsch, xxvu (15, Pt. 1), ed. S. Boorsch, ]. Spike, New 
York, 1985, 86-98, nn. 9-21; Vasari, v, 611. 





Kirpauno et Deride’ fa 


ritus mi si rafon Ecco flassi Neptuno ineo lond 
Fp! Fagur ; _ One la fiamma ful percer ardre. 
fondo? £ afte di Doride/i in le braccia 


10 After Perino del Vaga, Neptune and Doris (photo: Gabi- 
netto Fotografice Nazinaale, Rome) 


fruition ct their car=sses seems only a distant possibility. 
One wouid hare te be far more prudish than the society 
of Charles V's cay ‘c “ind the slightest impropriety in these 
lovers, who seem to express a tender, as yet unfulfilled 
yearning rather ther ust. 

The text anc illustrations in the volume describing the 
Orléars collect:on —evide other useful details to augment 
our stil fragmenta -econstruction of the Furti di Giove. 
The comments ən te cartoons continue with the infor- 


7 Basar. 1, 20. 


78 An exactly conteraperary tapestry, dated 1532, and wovea in Toulouse, 
offers a.North Eurepear “ersion of such an architectonic berder, but here 
the architectural elemert are almost buried beneath decorative motifs, a 
type of design derved omssibly from title pages of books Mobilier Na- 
tionai, we Scizieme Sièd. européen: Tapisseries, Paris, 196, No. 6). 

The drawing, scld at Thristie's, London, 15 July 1960, Lot 89, is in a 
private collection, Sew York. 1344 x 12% in. (343 x 312mm . Black chalk, 
brown wasn, with souckes of white heightening, squared in black chalk 
(the Crawirg is fraened sc that the margins and back cannot be examined). 
It is attribused to. Fierre-krancois Basan and may have been made in prep- 
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mation that the Duke “a fait supprimer la bordure de ces 
cartons. C’étoit un ordre d'Architecture d'une corniche or- 
née de festons de fleurs et de fruits soutenus par des co- 
lonnes et des pilastres cannelés; et sur la plate-forme ou 
socle étoit une couronne ducale portée par la téte d'un 
cartouche."7 

Throughout his career, Perino designed wall frescoes 
framed within monumental illusionistic architecture. The 
Sala Paolina of the Castel S. Angelo was to be the im- 
pressive culmination of this means for effecting structural 
unity and strength in room decoration. In the 1530's, the 
transferral of such an architectonic structure from wall fres- 
coes to tapestries would have been an impressive novelty.” 
These frames were indeed so successful that the borders 
were imitated later in the century in the Battle of Lepanto 
series. Though the Lepanto tapestries apparently have been 
somewhat cut down, especially at the top, they offer an 
approximation of Perino’s original border design (Fig. 11). 
Further visual clues to the appearance of the lost “bordures” 
are provided by an eighteenth-century copy of the Jupiter 
and Io cartoon, made before the architectural frames were 
cut off (Fig. 12).” Unlike the engraving of the subject, the 
drawing copied from the cartoon reproduces the scene in 
the same sense as the cartoon, and is therefore the reverse 
of the tapestry. The columns, cornice, and socle have been 
partly trimmed from the edges of the sheet, but enough 
remains — including the four swags of flowers and fruit 
— to give substance to the description of the framing motifs 
offered by the Orléans text. 

The notion of staging each love scene within a classical 
proscenium is rendered more completely and more vividly 
in a large drawing by Perino, last recorded in the Heseltine 
sale of 1935 (Fig. 13).® Here, we can see the entire platform, 
which is raised on a socle ornamented with figural reliefs. 
The flanking columns, backed by pilasters, support a cor- 
nice richly carved with trophies and other classical motifs, 
and again four festoons hang from the coffered soffit. The 
drawing, a modello for the missing sixth tapestry cartoon, 
is delicately finished and very similar to Perino’s study for 
his altarpiece at Bavari, which also includes the frame (Fig. 
14).8! As in the Bavari drawing, and in other such finely 
executed modelli by Perino, the atmosphere enveloping the 
figures seems clouded and dense, almost palpable, so that 
the forms appear suspended in liquid, illuminated by soft 
light drifting down through some watery realm. 

Perino’s drawing may not correspond with the design of 


aration for l'Epicier's engraving in Basan's book. 


8° Some Original Drawings by Ancient and Modern Artists of Various 
Schools Remaining in the Collection of }. P. H. [John Postle Heseltine], 
London, 1917, No. 28. Heseltine sale, Sotheby's, London, 28 May 1935, 
Lot 46. 17 x 15% in. (431 x 400mm). Pen and ink with wash, white height- 
ening, on gray paper. 


8! Chatsworth, 318. The altarpiece was originally painted for S. Francesco 
di Castelletto, Genoa, but was moved in the 19th century to S. Giorgio, 
at Bavari. The altarpiece is not dated but probably was painted a few 
years after the tapestry cartoons (see Parma Armani, 304-305). 
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N 12 After Perino del Vaga, Jupiter and lo Drawing attributed to 
Pai SII PE À P.F. Basan. Private collection, New York 





11 Battle of Lepanto, tapestry. Palazzo Doria Pamphilj, Rome 
(photo: Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale, Rome) 





13 Perino del Vaga, Jupiter and Juno. Formerly Heseltine, 
London 





F 


resse 


14 Perino del Vaga, Madonna and Child with Saints. Chats- 
worth, Devonshire Collection, reproduced by permissicn of the 
Chatsworth Settlement Trustees (photo: Courtauld Institute of 
Art) 


the finished tapestry in all details, yet the general com- 
position, as well as the frame, probably offers a fair ap- 
proximation of its appearance. While the cartoon for the 
Jupiter and Callist> tapestry was mistakenly idertified in 
Christina's inventory as representing Jupiter and Juno, one 
of the tapestries — and the missing cartoon — evidently 
did depict that suoject, as may be seen in the Heseltine 
drawing. Erclosed within a shallow stage space, Jupiter and 
Juno are sortrayed recliring on a couch, attended ty a bevy 
of solicitous cupids. Some hover in flight, holding crowns 
above the heads of the couple. One bears a ewer and an- 
other offers:a basir in wnich Jupiter will cleanse his fingers. 
At the center of the composition, hanging from their out- 
stretchec hands, is a lcop which is probably th2 nuptial 
girdle, the Cinxic lunoris.® This gift from Venus to Juno, 
so prominently cisplay=d, came to signify in ancient Ro- 
man wedding ceremorves the ties that bind husband and 
wife in marriage The decorous, ceremonious ritual en- 
acted inthe scene suggests that it illustrates the marriage 
of Jupiter and Juro, raher than the better-known tale of 
Juno's sly seduction of Jupiter on Mount Ida.“ 

This sudy by Psrino for the tapestry of Jupiter and Juno 
had a distinguished provenance: J.P. Heseltine, William 
Mayor, Sir Thomas Lawrence, John Barnard.® The Hesel- 
tine sale catalogue astutely suggested that the drawing 
seemed to be a study sor a tapestry, but the su>ject was 
not identified, ard the drawing was attributed to Gian 
Francesca Penni. However, in the earlier sale of the Law- 
rence colleetion, the figures had been recognized as Jupiter 
and June.and the drawing at that time was assigned to Luca 
Penni, Perino’s trother-in-law.# Since Luca Penni was 
known to have worked in Genoa and because he became 
noted later for tapestry designs, it may be that some mud- 
dled cornection with the Furti di Giove had been trans- 
mitted ever the centuries. In fact, it would seem that such 
an association with Perino, and hence probably with the 
tapestry. had orce been made. The Heseltine drawing — 
or anotiser study for the same tapestry — can be traced 
much fartker back, to a Ferrarese inventory of 1632. Listed 
among “he possessions of Roberto Canonici is & drawing 
of “Giove, Giurcne nedi nel letto, con molti amorini in- 
torno, e duoi che tengeno un'arma di Pirino del Vago.” 


8 Sexti Pempeii Festi, De verborum significatu quae supersuat cum Pauli 
epitome, 2d. W.M. Umdsay, Leipzig, 1933, 63 [p. 55]. 


83 G. de Tervarent, Attribut: et symboles dans l'art profane. 1450-1600, 
Geneva, “95&, 1, cou 63. 

84 Homer, The Iliad {_oeb Classical Library), trans. A.T. Marray, Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1925, xiv, 216f.. Although Verheyen (as in n. 75, 25) argues 
that Giulio Romaness very smilar fresco in the Palazzo del Te, depicting 
Cupid an: Psyche as king on a couch and served by Amers, does not 
representa marriage scene (here is no nuptial girdle visible), it is usually 
thus idensfied. Periam must-have known this composition, or else some 
mutual protetype insoired both artists. 





85 See n. $0. The Frick Art Reference Library copy of the Feseltine sale 
cataloguelists the buyer ast. Borenius, probably Tancred Berenius, who 
may have bought the drawiag for himself or for a client. I kave not suc- 
ceeded iretracing the-drawirg. 


% Catalogue of... Drawings... formerly in the Collectio= of the Late 
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The Heseltine drawing provides an important link in that 
chain which allows us to trace Perino’s cartoons from the 
Palazzo Doria through the Arundel collection to Queen 
Christina in Rome. As has been seen from the Doria in- 
ventories, forty-six paper “pezzi” of the cartoons were listed 
last in 1620, when the set was already noted as incomplete. 
Thirty-five years later, the Arundel inventory registered five 
cartoons by Perino del Vaga for the Furti di Giove, painted 
in “aguazzo,” or gouache, an opaque form of watercolor, 
similar no doubt to the pigment employed by Raphael for 
the Sistine Chapel cartoons. After the dispersal of the 
Arundel estate, the Jupiter cartoons disappeared. At an as 
yet undetermined date, five cartoons representing the Loves 
of Jupiter, attributed now to Giulio Romano, entered the 
collection of Queen Christina from an unidentified source.” 
It may only be coincidence that Christina, on her way from 
Sweden to Rome, traveled through the Spanish Nether- 
lands in 1654-55, shortly after the death in Amsterdam of 
the Countess of Arundel.” According to the 1689 inventory 
of Christina's collection and from the descriptions of the 
same cartoons when they reached the Orléans collection, 
we learn that the figures in the cartoons were over lifesize. 
The technique was again, as in Arundel's inventory, de- 
scribed as some form of watercolor — “Guazzo” or “dé- 
trempe.” The eighteenth-century drawing copied after the 
Jupiter and Io cartoon in the Orléans collection includes 
enough of the architectural border to link the cartoons to 
the drawing by Perino for the marriage of Jupiter and Juno. 
The frame of this drawing also matches the written de- 
scription of the Orléans cartoons, which cites columns and 
a socle that do not show in the copy after Jupiter and Io. 
In 1632, this study for Jupiter and Juno, or another for the 
same composition, was recognized as a drawing by Perino 
del Vaga. The chain of identifications leading from the Pa- 
lazzo Doria to the Palais Royal in Paris, though submerged 
for short periods during the seventeenth century, seems 
strong and reliable. 

The same Ferrarese inventory of 1632 that listed Perino's 
drawing for the tapestry of Jupiter and Juno included an- 
other study for the Furti di Giove, described as “Giove, che 
in fuoco và a ritrovar Semel di Perino del Vago.” This 
may well be the drawing now in the Metropolitan Museum 


Sir Thomas Lawrence . . ., Christie, Manson and Woods, London, 4 June 
1860, Lot 604. 


87 Campori, 127. According to Campori, the collection burned after Ca- 
nonici's death in 1638, but some items may have been sold or dispersed 
to heirs before the fire. 


88 Shearman, 209. 


8 The cartoons are not included in the inventory of 1653 of the Swedish 
collection, made before Christina moved her possessions to Rome. See 
A. Geffroy, “Notices et extraits des manuscrits concernant l'histoire ou la 
littérature de la France qui sont conservés dans les bibliothéques ou ar- 
chives de Suède, Danemark et Norvège,” Archives des missions scienti- 
fiques et littéraires, 1v, 1856. 


® For Christina's agent in Holland, see M. Roethlisberger, “The Drawing 
Collection of Prince Livio Odescalchi,” Master Drawings, xxu-1v, 1986, 
10. 


© Campori, 127. 
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15 Perino del Vaga, Jupiter and Semele. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art (photo: Metropolitan Museum) 


of Art (Fig. 15). The Jupiter and Semele drawing is exe- 
cuted in a broad, bold manner that is unusual for Perino 
but understandable as a stage in his thinking that would 
lead toward the preparation of larger-than-life figures for 
the cartoons. With slashing vigor, Perino’s pen describes 
Jupiter's explosive descent in flames upon Semele, whose 
outflung arms express both a welcoming embrace and sud- 
den terror. Unlike the other objects of Jupiter's passion, 
Semele wears contemporary sixteenth-century costume and 


%2 1983.56, Harry G. Sperling Fund. 14 % x 17 % in. (377 x 454mm). Pen, 
brown ink, brown wash, heightened with yellow gouache, on 2rown- 


coiffure. Above the heads of the couple in the drawing are 
reserves in the ink for four swags, such as those seen in 
Perino’s modello for Jupiter and Juno and in the eighteenth- 
century copy after Jupiter and Io. Like that copy, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum drawing is execuzed in the same sense 
as the cartoon, hence the reverse of the tapestry. 

Two fragments of another drawing by Perino, these de- 
signed fer the Jupiter and Alcmene tapestry, again reverse 
the direction of the tapestry and are executed in a very 


washed paper. I am deeply grateful to Jacob Bean, Curator of Drawings, 
and the late Lawrence Turčić for their always generous assistance. 


16 Perinc del Vaga, AM. rcury and Sosia. London, Courtauld In- 
stitute Selleriss (hoto Courtauld Institute of Art) 


similar krisk style, wth strong chiaroscuro cortrasts (Figs. 
16 ane 17).° The twe fragments now at the Courtauld In- 
stitute Galle-ies have-been mounted incorrectly so that So- 
sia gestures away from the lovers. In the Orléans engrav- 


9 Cou-taald Institate Galeries, London (Witt Collection, nos. 4734 and 
4735), (4°, x 72. n. 37° x 198mm). Pen, black and brawn ink, brown 
wash, white heign ening, on brown-washed paper. 

A reat on between ‘his drawing and the Orléans engraving of the sub- 
ject was noted be K. Andrews (National Gallery of Scotland Catalogue 
of kalan Drais gs, Carsbridge, 1968, 1, 125). A.E. Popham may have 
been tze irst t0-uggssi “erino’s authorship of the Orléans cartoons (see 





also n 123). 
The bcid style ef ihe Metropolitan Museum and Courtauld drawings 
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17 Perino del Vaga, Jupiter and Alemene. London, Courtauld 
Institute Galleries (photo: Courtauld Institute of Art) 


ing, Sosia uses his right hand and seems therefore to point 
more emphatically, as he would in the tapestry. Mercury, 
toc, seems to bar the slave’s path more forcefully in the 
engraving by using his right arm. Both figures appear 


once made me suspect that they and certain others of a similar style and 
technique were by Tibaldi. Not all of these broadiy executed drawings 
are by the same hand, but it is conceivable that some are designs for 
tapestry borders, rather than for facades or friezes, as has been proposed. 
Most of the drawings of this type are listed by F. and E. Gaudioso (Gli 
affreschi di Paolo III a Castel Sant'Angelo. Rome, 1981, n, 188), who 
attribute them, and a great many other drawings, to Domenico Zaga. | 
have yet to see evidence that, in my opinion, offers adequate support for 
attributing any painting or drawing to this artist. 
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18 Chimneypiece, Jupiter salon. Genoa, Palazzo Doria (photo: 
Soprintendenza per I Beni Ambientali e Architettonici, Genoa) 


slightly less coherent in the mirror-image presented by the 
drawing.” These are the only two figures in all six scenes 
whose gestures are not wholly ambidextrous, and even 
Mercury and Sosia are not disturbing when reversed. That 
fragment of the Courtauld pair of drawings is pricked and 
blackened on the verso with charcoal, as though Perino 
might have experimented with reversals in designing the 
two figures. The section with Jupiter and Alcmene is only 
partly pricked and is not blackened. Both drawings rave 
been cut into semi-arches at the tops, where in each is still 
visible the shadow of a swag brushed in brown wash. One 


% The drawing of a Mercury in a similar, but reversed, kneeling pose at 
Princeton (No. 48-1791) seems in some manner derived from the tapestry 
figure (see F. Gibbons, Catalogue of Italian Drawings in the Art Museum, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 1977, 1, n. 693). However, this drawing, 
much cruder in style than the Courtauld drawing, is shadowed as though 
imitating a relief, and clouds cover the figure’s left foot. 


95 Basan, 1, 20. 


% The rather indiscriminate forms of crowns at this period may be illus- 
trated by two among several similar examples. Capelloni (see Frequently 
Cited Sources) in his frontispiece portrait of Andrea Doria includes es- 
cutcheons of Doria, France, and the Emperor, all surmounted by identical 
crowns. Again, a seemingly random display of crowns may be seen in an 
anonymous Genoese 1éth-century allegorical painting in the Doria Pam- 
philj collection, Rome, depicting Andrea Doria investing Giovanni An- 
drea with the Doria succession. Here, many coats-of-arms — for the Do- 
rias, Genoa, France, and others — bear similar eight-pointed crowns. 


% V, Spreti, Enciclopedia storico-nobiliare italiana, Milan, 1928ff., 1. 56. 





detail of the drawing in the portion depicting the lovers 
was later eliminated; after his first slight sketch, Perino ex- 
cised the dog lying on the steps before Jupiter with veils of 
wash, and he banished the animal entirely from the cartoon. 

A more significant detail from Ferino’s modello for the 
tapestry of Jupiter and Juno evidenily also was changed in 
preparing the cartoons: the central motif of the base, with 
cupids, cartouche, and a crown. The pair of cupids seen in 
Perino’s drawing, and noted in the Canonici inventory en- 
try, are not mentioned in the description of the Orléans 
cartoon frames, and the form of the crown itself — a simple 
circlet — differs from the crown with eight points found 
in the eighteenth-century copy after the Jupiter and Io car- 
toon. The latter is referred to as a ducal crown in the Or- 
léans description, no doubt because the cartoons were as- 
sumed to have been commissioned by the Duke of 
Mantua. To the best of my knowledge, however, there 
were no required forms for crowns of different ranks in 
Italy in the 1530’s.% The unadorned circlet portrayed in 
l'erino's drawing represents simply the corona di patrizio, 
the insignia of any noble, aristocratic family, such as the 
Doria.” A similar circlet is supported by an angel sur- 
mounting the chimneypiece of the Jupiter salon (Fig. 18). 

This change from a plain circlet in the drawing to an 
eight-pointed crown in the cartoon strongly suggests that 
the Furti di Giove were first designed before 20 December 
1531, when Charles V gave Andrea Doria and his descen- 
dants the city of Melfi, with its title of Prince of Melfi.” 
Until that date, the admiral would not have been privileged 
to display more than the corona di patrizio in his coat-of- 
arms, but by the time the cartoons were completed, a more 
elaborate crown must have been deemed appropriate to 
accompany the princely title. (One can only assume that 
the crowns represented in the cartoors were not altered at 
some later date in their history.) If indeed the cartoons were 
not finished before 1532, it is barely possible but highly 
unlikely that the Furti di Giove tapestries were delivered 
to Genoa as early as March of the following year, 1533, 
when the Emperor first came to stay at the Palazzo Doria. 

If we may now piece together mental images of the six 
large tapestries, the appearance of the seventh tapestry re- 
quires sharper delineation. It was composed, as we have 
learned from the inventories, of five attached sections: three 


® The exact date of the chimneypiece is uncertain, but both it and the 
somewhat less elaborate one in the Neptune salon were in place before 
1533 (see Parma Armani, 274, with references te documentation and ear- 
lier bibliography). A similar circlet, with what appear to be three plumes 
emerging from it, evidently once surmounted the entrance portal of the 
palace, as may be seen in the Chantilly facade study by Perino. Dates for 
the portal ranging from ca. 1529 to 1532 have been suggested (Parma 
Armani, 74-77, 273-274). The portal probably was already in place when 
Perino drew his study for the façade, since the pendant study in Am- 
sterdam for another portion of the facade bears the date 1534. Both draw- 
ings are illustrated by Parma Armani, 78-79. The original circlet, probably 
of marble, has since been replaced by a metal crown with a great many 
points. A mere elaborate form of crown appears elsewhere in the palace 
decorations, ‘or example on the shields of the warriors in the Loggia degli 
Eroi, but these may well have been altered and should not be used as a 
basis for dating the frescoes. 


% ADP. sc. 76/62. 





19 Venice, tapestry from the Battle of 
Levanto set. Palazzo Doria Pamphilj, 
Reme (photo: Arte Fotografica, Rome) 


narrow vertical paneis (recanti or tramezzi, as they are usu- 
ally called), desened to flank two windows, which were 


100 ADP, sc. 75/92, 1629 sc. 75/90, 75/92, 1741. Boccardo, 1983-€5, 122-123. 


10 Boccardo, 1986, 2-24. I wish to express my gratitude here to Dr. Ed- 
uard Safarik, Direttose of the Galleria Doria Pamphilj, for providing in- 
formation about th- Rattle of Lepanto tapestries and especially their 
measurements. 

102 An exceptional fa cre may be found in the Loggia degli Eroi, where 
the fresco Egures cv - the doors at each end are singularly cramped, es- 
pecially over the imaortant door to the Jupiter salon. These two doors 
are not centered on the end walls: hence the flanking segmental arch spaces 
of the wall are awkw atd in.shape and asymmetrical. It seems to me un- 
likely that che logg:a.avas deliberately designed to end in walls with doors 
that were «ff-center. The leggia may be another remnant of the earlier 
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20 Perino del Vaga, Liguria. Genoa, Accademia Ligustica 


21 Perino del Vaga, Vigilance. Genoa, Accademia Ligustica 


surmounted by the two other tapestry sections, the so- 
prafinestre. Again, the Battle of Lepanto tapestries assist 
in reconstructing the missing elements of the earlier set. 
According to the 1620 inventory of the Palazzo Doria, the 
equivalent elements of the Battle of Lepanto series also con- 
sisted of two soprafinestre, which displayed the Doria arms, 
and three verticals, which were described as depicting al- 
legorical figures representing the Holy League, that is: Ven- 
ice (Fig. 19), Rome, and Spain.’ The first two of these 
vertical tapestries hang today in the Doria Pamphilj palace, 
Rome, and the third survives in another private collec- 
tion.’ The soprafinestre have not been located. 

It seems probable that once again the Lepanto tapestries 
incorporated design elements inherited from the Furti di 
Giove and that the seventh tapestry of the Jupiter set would 
also have consisted of armorial motifs over the windows 
and three female figures of allegorical significance standing 
in the tramezzi. Perino was notably skillful at fitting alle- 
gorical figures into almost any given size or shape of sur- 
face. Cartoons for two such allegories by Perino, rep- 
resenting “Liguria” and “Vigilance,” probably afford an 
accurate view of how the tramezzi might have looked (Figs. 
20 and 21). Indeed, it is not inconceivable that these car- 


architectural core of the palace. 


103 Genoa, Accademia Ligustica di Belle Arti. Parma Armani, 322-323. 
For their identification, see E. Gavazza in F polittico di Sant'Erasmo di 
Perin del Vaga, Genoa, 1982, n.p., n. 14. | suspect that the lady with the 
rudder may play the equally appropriate but more morally significant 
role of “Abondanza maritima,” rather than “Liguria.” “Liguria,” or 
“Abondanza,” and “Vigilance” also appear at the sides of two of the Battle 
of Lepanto tapestries, along with a variety of other allegorical figures. A 
sheet of sketches by Perino of allegorical figures includes a standing woman 
holding a rudder and a cornucopia, which he has labelled “Aboln]dafnizia” 
(Sotheby's, London, 4 July 1985, Lot 43). 
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toons, which are not pricked and are patched together from 
many smaller pieces of paper delicately tinted beneath the 
dirty surface, were actually designed for the Furti di Giove. 
The figures, like those of the Jupiter cartoons, are over 
lifesize and are framed by fluted pilaster shafts that would 
originally have rested on a base and supported a cornice. 
However, one cannot promote this hypothesis beyond not- 
ing it as a possibility, nor, were it correct, would there be 
adequate grounds for guessing the identity of the missing 
third figure. 

This configuration of five attached tapestries was de- 
signed to adorn one end of the Jupiter salon. At the north 
end of the room, two windows open toward the public 
street and the hillside, which once was carpeted with gar- 
dens and embellished with sculpture and fountains.! The 
two French windows at the south end open onto a terrace 
and face the harbor, fleet, and sea. Assuming the seaward 
view to be the more important, the seventh tapestry would 
have framed the windows at this end. Neither the Loves of 
Jupiter nor the Lepanto set of tapestries made provision for 
tramezzi and soprafinestre framing the windows at both 
ends of the room. A comparison of the length of wall avail- 
able in the salon for hanging the tapestries with the widths 
of the six large tapestries offers an explanation for this 
seeming omission. 

A document of 1681 records for the first time the indi- 
vidual widths of the six larger tapestries.!% Added together, 
their running length comes to approximately 8912 feet (27.3 
meters), a figure, as will be seen, only inches less than the 
maximum possible wall space. The two long walls of the 
Jupiter salon do not have windows, but each is interrupted 
by an opening that necessarily reduces the area suitable for 
tapestries (see Fig. 3). At the south end of the long east 
wall, toward the sea, is the main entrance to the salon from 
the Loggia degli Eroi. It is framed on the salon side with a 
handsome portal crowned by an elaborate sculptured 
overdoor in the same style and black stone (pietra nera di 
Promontorio) as the chimneypiece placed at the center of 
the opposite long wall, the west wall. Neither the main 
entrance nor, obviously, the fireplace would have been hung 
with tapestries, but all other openings must have been cov- 
ered, including three smaller doorways at the far ends of 


104 The cartoons measure 210 x 100cm, as compared to 400 x 127cm (“Ven- 
ice”) and 400 x 132cm (“Rome”) for the Lepanto tramezzi, which would 
permit sufficient additional space at sides, top, and bottom for an ar- 
chitectural enframement similar in scale to that of the Lepanto tapestries. 
The surviving fragments of the Lepanto cartoons in the Palazzo Doria, 
Genoa (see Boccardo, 1986, 23), are also composed of small, irregular- 
sized sheets of paper glued together. It is possible too that the five cartoons 
of putti, now scattered in various collections, may have been designed 
for tapestries (see Parma Armani, 322). 


105 See Gorse, chap. 4, on the gardens. 


1% ADP, sc. 75/57.31. Widths of the individual tapestries were recorded 
at the time of their transfer to Costanza Doria in 1681. This total of about 
8944 feet (109.5 palmi) is about a yard less than the 113 palmi of earlier 
inventories, which, given the overall length, is a small discrepancy that 
might be explained by many variants. The height of the tapestries is given 
here as 18 palmi, or 14% feet (4.5 meters), rather than 18% palmi, as in 
1606, and the widths of the six large tapestries are specified as 19.5 palmi 


the long walls, and the two windows of one end wall, for 
only if the tapestries were hung in front of these three doors 
and two windows would there have been sufficient space 
for all of them.” The hanging space would then have in- 
cluded: both sides of the fireplace {around 14 feet at each 
side: 4.26 meters), the long east wal up to the frame of the 
entrance portal (slightly over 32 feet: 9.75 meters), and the 
one end wall (slightly under 30 feet: 9 meters). The total 
comes to about 90 feet (27.4 meters), or only fractionally 
more than the 89% feet that was the sum of the widths of 
the six large tapestries. The six tapestries, therefore, would 
not only have filled both of the long walls but would also 
have covered one of the end walls and its windows. Day- 
light, it would seem, was deliberately sacrificed in favor of 
other priorities in planning the decoration. 

Two large tapestries must therefore have hung on each 
of three walls, but in what order cannot be determined. 
Only two hooks remain in the walls, and these may not 
be original. The 1681 inventory dces not name the tapes- 
tries, and measurements of the cartoons given in the var- 
ious sources are not consistent and cannot be correlated 
with the tapestry measurements. The Semele and Alcmene 
cartoons do appear to have been wider than the other three, 
but since Callisto had been cut and the marriage of Jupiter 
and Juno was missing from the set of cartoons, it is futile 
to try to guess the arrangement of the tapestries by subject 
on the basis of their size. It does seem probable that two 
of the marrower (circa fourteen-foo:) tapestries flanked the 
fireplace, and that one longer (sixkeen-foot) and one nar- 
rower tapestry were hung on each of the other two walls. 
A throne and baldacchino for the Emperor probably were 
placed in the center of the wall opposite the fireplace, be- 
neath the frescoed figure of Jupiter, the point from which 
the vault painting is best viewed.!® Between the entrance 
portal and the baldacchino, one of the narrower tapestries 
would then have hung, with a wider one beside it covering 
the greater distance from the center of the room to the north 
end of the east wall. The baldacchino would then have 
stood in front of the columned arcFitectural frames, where 
the two tapestries met at the central axis of the room, op- 
posite the fireplace. 

Virtually the entire circumference of the room would then 


(15.95 feet: 4.87 meters); 18 palmi (14% fee:: 4.5 meters); 17% palmi (14 
feet: 4.3 meters); 17% palmi (14% feet: 4.4 meters); 17% palmi (14%; feet: 
4.3 meters): and 1924 palmi (16 feet: 4.9 meters). These conversions are 
rounded off and are only approximate. 

Dr. Eduard Safarik has most kindly proviced me with the measurements 
of the six large Lepanto tapestries, which total 27.44 meters in width, only 
a negligible dozen centimeters’ difference from the Jupiter tapestries. 


107 Had | chosen a smaller conversion equivalent for the palmo (see n. 
39), the fit of tapestries to wall space would not have been quite so tight, 
but the difference would not be great enougt to affect this proposed hang- 
ing of the tapestries. It is uncertain whether the three small doors all date 
from theearliest years, but in any case, tapestries often were hung in front 
of doors (Standen, as in n. 34, 4), as may be seen, for example, in Frans 
Hogenberg's print of Charles V's abdicatior. in 1555 (Adelson, 158). 


108 Gorse, 118. Baldacchinos are listed in various inventories. The one for 
the Jupiter salon probably stood approximately where the mirror and 
table are placed in Fig. 1. 


Lu 


have been enelesec by the tapestries, stretching from the 
floor almest #0 the cornice beneath the vault. Valentini's 
brocades would have filled the gap above them. The plat- 
form bases of ‘he :apestry frames probably actually touched 
the floor, previcire the illusion of a continuous, solid ar- 
chitectural seting for the figural scenes, hence resembling 
Perino’s later frescoes im the Sala Paolina. The height of 
this platform may well kave matched that of the socle be- 
neath the Do-ia heroes, painted in the loggia leadirg to the 
salon entrance, just as the scale of the tapestry figures may 
intentionally have echoed the superhuman scale of the 
painted Doria ancestors. The six stage-set pieces with their 
over lifesized actors would have been illumined by the 
golden light of car dies, torches, and the flames from the 
fireplace, which ‘lickered over and beyond them to the 
fallen giants and Olympian gods of the vault, to Jupiter's 
fiery thunderboits. The theatrical effect of this decorative 
ensemble wih its artifieial lighting must have been abso- 
lutely extraordirery and much to the Emperor's taste. 
Charles V seems to have particularly delighted in such 
displays.” 

Like the -ocms of the Palazzo del Te and other great 
houses of the time, the rooms of the Palazzo Doria would 
each have servec diverse functions." The smaller rooms, 
all decked wut in Valentini’s silks and velvets, with their 
canopiedbeds, were used primarily as bedrooms. The larger 
rooms, accerdiag to need, might become audience or coun- 
cil chambezs, banqueting halls, ballrooms, or theaters. 

Probably. the Jupiter salon was used for all such pur- 
poses and tor all the most important ceremonies and oc- 
casions. Although the Neptune salon was equal in size, and 
its fresco and stucco decorations were as splendid, the 
room, measurec by other standards, seems to have been 
scaled slighthy .cwer inamportance than the Jupiter salon: 
the chimney piece is less monumental and ornate the vault 
fresco contained fewer and smaller figures, and its com- 
position was not as ambitious; the tapestries of the Navi- 
gatione di Enea. designed for the room by Perino, num- 
bered onlysix (ne provision was made for a windowed end- 
wall) and were slightiy smaller than the Furti di Giove, 
which are always listed before them in the invenzories. Fur- 
thermere, Priace Doria would surely have lodged the Em- 
peror in his own suite of private rooms, located in the west- 
ern side o: the palace, adjacent to the Jupiter salon. When 
the Emperor ecr.ducted official business while in residence 
at the palace. amy large gathering of the court probably 
assemblec in the Jupiter salon. 





109 Eisler, 45 220. 

110 Eisler, 224-245: Gorse, 84. For the Palazzo del Te, see esp. Cronaca, 
262ff. 

10 Parma Armani 123. 

112 Fisler, 187: Parmaa Armani, 99. 


113 KW. Ferste: and R.J. Tuttle, “The Palazzo del Te,” Journal of the 
Society of Arciziteciural Mistorians, xxx, 1971, 279-280. 


114 |. Dy Rosslamd, “ Render Unto Caesar the Things Which are Caesar's’: 
Humanisrreanc the Arsin the Patronage of Agostino Chigi,” Renaissance 
Quarterly, xxx, 1986, 688-689. 


115 Gorse, «9-70, 118; Eisler, 196, 243-244, 314ff.; Parma Armani, 122ff. 
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It may have been there, beneath the scene of Jupiter's 
triumph over the rebellious giants, that a document was 
signed in 1536, granting the fief of Monferrato to Federigo 
Gonzaga. The Emperor's gift was made “pro tribunali se- 
dente in camera superiori palatii sui Imperialis, domus 
m.i prin. Andreae de Auria sita in suburbio Genuae Por- 
tae Sancti Thomae.”! The wording, as William Fisler has 
pointed out, suggests that the Palazzo Doria was consid- 
ered an imperial residence, an official seat of the empire. 
The magniloquent dialogue reported to have occurred in 
1533, when Doria offered the palace furnishings to Charles 
V, sustains such an interpretation. 

It has been proposed that Gonzaga's Palazzo del Te also 
was considered a real and symbolic “dimora” of the Em- 
peror, and that, following ancient Roman tradition, the 
palace became thereby a divine place.’ In antiquity, belief 
in the holy status of an imperial seat derived not only from 
the divine rights and powers of the emperor but from the 
conviction that such a palace was visited by the gods. On 
a poetic, encomiastic level, similar ideas were familiar in 
Renaissance Italy. Verses praising Agostino Chigi’s palace 
in Rome, for example, claimed that his kingly dwelling had 
so nobly revived ancient splendors that the gods vowed to 
live nowhere else but in his blessed house.’ 

A similar conceit may have inspired the painted gods of 
Doria’s palace with quasi-magical presence and powers. The 
dramatic spectacle of Jupiter, Neptune, and the other gods 
must have impressed visitors — especially those unfamiliar 
with Central Italian frescoes of the day — as virtual in- 
carnations of the mighty and superhuman forces watching 
over the admiral of the Holy Roman Empire. The figure of 
Jupiter represented a particularly complex embodiment of 
spiritual and political authority. Opinion has gradually 
reached a consensus, in general terms if not in all details, 
on the essential meaning of Perino’s vault fresco in the Ju- 
piter salon (Fig. 4). The story of Jupiter subduing the mu- 
tinous giants, who presumed to attack Heaven itself, was 
associated repeatedly in art and literature with Charles V.” 
As Emperor by divine right, God's emissary, and defender 
of the faith, Charles V led the Christian armies against the 
Turks and other enemies of the Catholic Church, just as 
Jupiter punished the presumptuous, sinful giants. This pan- 
oramic fresco of a righteous god overwhelming the forces 
of sin and ignorance is brilliantly choreographed. The sav- 
age, ignorant nature of the giants, who were the unenlight- 
ened children of the Earth, Gaia, is emphasized in Perino’s 
fresco by their clubs and animal pelts,!! while some wear 


The identification of the Emperor and his heraldic eagle with Jupiter and 
his eagle is far from straightforward but must have been perceived in a 
sense as a form of transubstantiation. Jupiter represented God, yet he 
simultaneously appeared as God's representative on earth, the Holy Ro- 
man Emperor. Gorse has argued that Jupiter also stood for Doria, but 
this is harder to support through external evidence. 


ué C, Kerényi, The Gods of the Greeks, trans. N. Cameron, London, 
1985, 28. The ancient tale of the giants — often confused or conflated 
with the very similar story of the Titans (see Hesiod, Theogony [Loeb 
Classical Library], trans. H.G. Evelyn-White, Cambridge, MA, 1967, IL 
643ff.) — is derived from Ovid (1, 451ff.) and other classical sources. 
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turbans suggesting the Turkish enemy. In the background, 
the giants are seen preparing to storm Olympus. Defeated 
in their assault, these earth-bound Earth children sprawl 
helplessly stunned and tangled across the foreground, shad- 
owed by clouds which sever them from the light of Heaven 
and from any vision of the gods convened above in their 
realm of golden luminosity. In this council chamber of the 
palace, Heaven and the Emperor defend the house of Doria 
and all good Christians who believe and obey. 

Just as the association of Charles V with Jupiter is con- 
firmed by many other examples elsewhere of the same cor- 
relation, so also the association of Andrea Doria with Nep- 
tune, brother of Jupiter and one of the legendary founders 
of Liguria, is familiar in its allusions to the Empercr’s ad- 
miral.” Some of the other subjects illustrated in the palace 
yield their significance with equal clarity. The lost facade 
fresco with the story of Jason and the Golden Fleece, for 
example, obviously referred to the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, bestowed upon Doria by Charles V in 1531. Certain 
vault frescoes are similarly direct in their equations, such 
as the atrio scene of the triumph of Lucius Aemilius Paullus, 
who liberated Liguria from the Gauls, as Doria freed Genoa 
from the French. But many details of imagery in the two 
main salons, as well as the meaning and interrelationships 
of the decorations in the smaller rooms, remain 
mysterious,118 

The wretched state of the frescoes and stuccowork deters 
interpretation of their meaning, but even more inhibiting 
is the character of the iconography. Unlike theological al- 
legory, with its ancient, deep-rooted traditions, the Doria 
palace imagery was primarily dictated by local political and 
personal references, as the above-mentioned, more obvious 
allusions attest. The particular choices made and the sig- 
nificance both of the reasons for those selections and the 
specific interpretation of each chosen subject within the 
larger context of the decoration were decisions imposed by 
the special circumstances of an individual patron. The al- 
legories, metaphors, and symbols, therefore, are often ar- 
bitrary and are impenetrable beyond a very limited range, 
which does not necessarily mean that they are complex or 
intellectually profound. 

Without the guidance of a sixteenth-century cicerone, it 
is hard to identify and translate the citations paraphrased 
in this local language. Unfortunately, no such written guide 
to the palace has been discovered. We do not even know 
who was responsible for supplying a program for the dec- 
orations, nor is there a promising stock of local literature 
to comb for clues. In other courts of the Renaissance, one 


117 Eisler, 198; Gorse, 69; Parma Armani, 85, 128. 

18 See Parma Armani, 102ff. passim, and her catalogue section for a ju- 
dicious outline of the iconography of the decoration, with citations of 
earlier discussions. 

N° A. Neri, “Paolo Partenopeo, notizie biografiche e bibliografiche,” 
Giornale storico e letterario della Liguria, 11, 1901, 402ff.; Parma Armani, 
85. 

120 A, Neri, Andrea D'Oria e la corte di Mantova, Genoa, 1898, 19-20. 


121 Partenopeo, 116. Partenopeo's history of Genoa was evidently con- 


is usually faced with too large a field of potential advisors 
from among humanists, scholars, or poets, all qualified 
candidates with many publications to their credit. Genoa 
did not offer similarly rich intellectual resources. 

The only local scholar of some prominence at the time 
in Genoa was Paolo Partenopeo, a historiographer who 
became professor of humanities in 1528 and was appointed 
official orator for the government." Perhaps his early ca- 
reer as.a soldier helped to endear him to Doria, who chose 
Partenopeo's young daughter, not yet ten years old, to de- 
liver a welcoming speech to the Emperor in 1533. A few 
years later, in 1536, Doria warmly recommended him in a 
letter te Federigo Gonzaga, saying that for “la sua singular 
doctrina et honestissimi costumi . . . non solamente da me, 
ma da tutta la nostra città è tanto amato. po 

On the same occasion of the Emperor's visit in 1533, Par- 
tenopeo described in considerable detail the Doria palace 
decoration, but he did not claim to be author of the pro- 
gram. He is particularly loquacious in praising the Fall of 
the Giants, and his enthusiasm makes clear how shockingly 
dramatic the vault fresco appeared to Doria's Genoese con- 
temporaries, who would have seen nothing in the city to 
match this vision of divine retribution. “È qui,” he ex- 
claims, “Vhorrida pugna dei giganti con Giove, mostruose 
anguipedi sembianze, prostrate dal fulmine, tuttor minac- 
ciose, ferocemente spiranti dagli squarciato petti ardenti 
fiamme. . . “2 He continues his evocation of the scene in 
this baroque rhetorical style, but the profound inaccuracies 
of his description, for example confusing Jupiter's victory 
over the giants with the similar tale of how he destroyed 
the snake-footed, fire-breathing monster Typkon, suffice 
to cast serious doubt on his responsibility for pianning the 
decorations. 

Lacking other obvious candidates as program designers, 
one may speculate that Perino himself played a more prom- 
inent role than was customary for artists in other centers 
where many learned humanists might have vied to inter- 
vene. Perino’s early training in Florence and Rome had fa- 
miliarized him with various approaches to program de- 
signing and had probably provided a broad ecucation in 
the requisite literature. Aretino, after all, did recommend 
him to Titian as “d’intelletto mirabile,” With advice from 
friends, among them perhaps Paolo Giovio and even Par- 
tenopeo, Perino might easily have been capable of sug- 
gesting the themes and subjects of the decorations. His 
strong-minded patron, who had a firm command of details 
in any project, would certainly have participated in the 
planning and decisions. 


sidered so inaccurate that it had to be rewritten by his successor (E. Coch- 
rane, Historians and Historiography in the Italian Renaissance, Chicago- 
London, 1981, 243). 

122 Lettere sull'arte di Pietro Aretino, ed. E. Camesasca, Milan, 1957-60, 
u, 107. 

123 Parma Armani, 85-88. 


124 See, for example, his careful instructions to the Doge abcut arrange- 
ments for Charles V's entrance to Genoa in 1529 (Gorse, 388). 


In his exlogy of the Palazzo Doria on the occasion of 
Charles Vs visit ef 1533, Partenopeo effused with partic- 
ular fervor over the textiles, which had been Niccla Val- 
entini’s brilliant aca everrent. He marvels over the beds, 
draperies, anc the shimmering walls: “pareti vestite da au- 
rei e serici vei porporini” He also praises the “peregrini 
arazzi” that hang in the Jupiter salon and elsewhere in the 
palace, but he names nc subjects. His florid style seems 
instead to evoke “verdure or millefleurs tapestries — “non 
tapezzerie ma prac fiorenti,” he proclaims them to be — 
rather than ary figurative scenes. The Doria inventories do 
include many tapestries referred to as “boscaglie” cr “giar- 
dini.” Parsenepeo’s failue to mention the Furti d: Giove 
thus adds-ancther sit of evidence that these tapestries may 
not have »een delivered in time for the Emperor's visit of 
1533. Nothing in Partenepeo’s panegyrical account of the 
decorations indicates awareness of an overall program, 
much less one in whieh tapestries were designed, as Val- 
entini had reportec,™ tə follow the stories of the vault 
decorations. 

Obviously. the correlation between the Loves oj Jupiter 
tapestries and the trescc of Jupiter conquering the giants 
was basec orssomethimg nore than a common protagonist. 
I would suggest, however, that the underlying argument of 
the Jupiter tapestries wa. fairly simple and direct in its re- 
lation to the program: ot the fresco decoration. While the 
vault illustraced Cod coaquering and punishing rebellion, 
ignorance, and sir., the tapestries offered a contrasting ex- 
ample amd message; mertals who seek union with God 
through lsveof hin and obedience to his commancs would 
be rewarded by honor and fame in this world and im- 
mortality in the next. Æ similar significance for represen- 
tations o: the lowes of the gods had a very long history, 
going back te antiquity and the appearance of such:subjects 
on sarcophasi.”’ 

The chimreypiece of tne Jupiter salon provides < subtitle 
to the decorations that underlines their meaning. The black 
stone mente bears a white marble roundel witk a relief 
whose subject is appropriate to a fireplace: Prometheus, 
who stole fire from Heawen. Like Adam, Prometkeus, son 
of a Titan, lived ia an.age of innocence until his sin brought 
wrath upon him end o the entire human race.™ In the 
background of the relie:, he is seen being punished for his 
sin by a rapacious eagle, who tears at his liver.” At the 
top of the mante piece, just beneath the sculptured angel 
holding the Doria cosora di patrizio, is inscribed ‘Sordida 
Purgat”: he purges sin? Unlike the theft committed by 





125 Parteneneo, 116-117. 
126 See above p. 427. 
127 E. Wing. Pazan Mysteries nm the Renaissance, New Haven, 1958, 130ff. 


128 For the mary versions ami interpretations of the Prometheus legend, 
see O. Raggio, “The Myth of Prometheus,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Tnstžutes, <a, 195%, 44ff. Possibly other, more positive aspects 
of the Prometheus mefhs are also meant to be conveyed by tke relief (see 
Gorse, 71É.) 


229 The eagle again would hae been interpreted as signifying the imperial 
eagle and serhaps here also-the Doria heraldic eagle. 


130 | am grateful to P-cfesser Richard Brilliant for the translation and for 
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Prometheus or the attempted theft of Heaven's throne by 
the giants, both punished by Jupiter, the “furti,” or thefts, 
of Jupiter, are not sins. Jupiter of the Furti di Giove tapes- 
tries is no ordinary thief or philanderer; his love is divine 
love, and his thefts an allegory of redemption. 

Several of the painted gods in the vault of the Jupiter 
salon have no attributes, which permits the artist to suggest 
a full complement of heavenly hosts without undue crowd- 
ing. Others are identifiable. Minerva (far right), Apollo 
(seated at left with his lyre), and Diana (at right), all chil- 
dren of Jupiter, were said to have offered particularly strong 
support in the war against the giants.” Standing by Ju- 
piter's right hand are Hercules and Bacchus, his sons by 
Alcmene and Semele, who were credited with turning the 
tide of battle.” 

Possibly, the crucial role of their sons in the war against 
the giants justified the inclusion of Alcmene and Semele 
among the tapestry subjects, but the reasons for the choices 
of Jupiter’s loves for the tapestries need further consider- 
ation. One factor, at least, seems significant and possibly 
even decisive: the insistence on presenting Jupiter, in each 
tapestry, in dignified masculine form. Evidently, neither fe- 
male nor animal disguises were permissible for an image 
representing God and the Emperor. Genoese standards of 
decency apparently were more conservative than those of 
other, more cosmopolitan, centers in Italy: the Genoese 
seem to have preferred their Ovid thoroughly moralized. 
This requirement would have eliminated several of the more 
popular myths, which would be quite impossible to illus- 
trate under the circumstances. Leda, Ganymede, and Eu- 
ropa, for example, are inconceivable. Perhaps, then, the 
choice of loves for the tapestries was determined more by 
propriety of subjects than by a process of selecting tales 
for some indigenous allegorical significance, which, after 
all, might eventually be extrapolated from almost any 
material. 

Even the unusual subject of the tapestry representing the 
marriage of Jupiter and Juno may have been chosen for 
quite simple reasons. Both Charles V and Prince Doria re- 
garded their wives with great respect and devotion: Charles, 
his Isabella, whom he empowered to govern Spain in his 
absence; Doria, his Peretta, whom he had chosen in ma- 
turity, with reason and deliberation. In 1533, the Venetian 
ambassador wrote a bemused report of the Emperor's chi- 
valric attitude toward women. “Soa Maestà andò eri in- 
sieme col principe Doria a visitar la principessa sua moglie 
a l'improvisa, et li fece honor grandissime come regina, 


advising me in my unsuccessful attempt to trace the source for this 
inscription. 


131 Strangely, a peacock stands to the far side of Diana, identified by the 
half-moon on her tiara, and is thus separated from what is presumably 
its mistress Juno, the nude figure seated in the foreground. Though Juno 
had in antiquity a secondary association with the moon (and light, both 
real and metaphorical: see E.L. Shields, Juno, A Study in Early Roman 
Religion [Smith Classical Studies, No. 7], Northampton, MA, 1926, 57- 
58), it does not seem likely that such a recondite significance was intended 
in the fresco. 


132 Kerényi (as in n. 116), 30. 
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perché il costume hispano è di onorar le donne sopra tutte 
le cose dil mondo, nè in queste hanno misura.” 

In Perino's tapestry, Juno, goddess of marriage, and Ju- 
piter, bridegroom and lover, are presented in balanced, 
harmonious partnership. This tapestry may then have been 
intended to celebrate Andrea Doria's marriage, as well as 
the Emperor’s, and to honor the sacrament of holy matri- 
mony, in itself a metaphor of the divine love to be found 
through union with God. 

The marriage of Jupiter and Juno was included, some 
twenty-five years later, in another set of tapestries illus- 
trating the loves of Jupiter, designed by Vasari for the Sala 
di Giove in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. It seems, despite 
his failure to mention Perino's Furti, that Vasari very prob- 
ably had heard of them. He interprets his own marriage 
scene of Jupiter with his sister Juno as “le nozze che con le 
case nobili e di sangui illustri per egual grandezza ha fatto 
in più tempi Giunone nella gran casa de’ Medici con le no- 
bilissime ed illustri donne. . . .”“ Even Juno’s jealousy is 
glossed by Vasari as required from the goddess of marriage 
in order to protect virginity. Furthermore, he remarks, the 
Duchess Eleanora is noted for her patronage of nunneries 
and virgins. Vasari continues his interpretation of this scene 
and other loves of Jupiter with many such timely compli- 
ments to the Medici, some of which sound very funny to- 
day. Doubtless, similar mythologizing encomia were ap- 
plied to the Furti di Giove tapestries, but it would take the 
explication of a Genoese Vasari to enumerate the 
possibilities. 

The solemnity of these underlying messages pronounced 
by the decorations of the Jupiter salon did not, of course, 
dictate equal sobriety in their presentation. Even the vast 
scene of punishment spread across the vault is so pieasing 
aesthetically in its lovely colors, handsome bodies, and 
musical interlocking of forms that the spectator feels no 
immediate physical threat from the falling giants or the 
flaming thunderbolts of Jupiter. The Loves of Jupiter tap- 
estries were even more agreeable decoration than this 
fresco. Though elegant, restrained, and far from provoc- 
atively sensual, the scenes of amorous couples were cer- 
tainly enjoyed and admired as beautiful figures, many of 
them at least partly nude, and as a marvel of technical art- 
istry far more often than they were studied as sermons 
about divine love. 

Both of these subjects — the Fall of the Giants and the 
Loves of Jupiter — were also found at Mantua, where both 
were handled quite differently.: In Giulio’s destruction of 
the giants, a turbulent, tumbling mass of monsters sur- 


133 Sanuto, col. 44. 


134 Vasari, vi, 240; vii, 67ff., 72-74. The subject was painted in tne vault 
of the Sala di Giove as well. Neither the fresco, by Gherardi, nor the 
tapestries have survived. Adelson, 166, dates Macchietti's cartoons for 
the set to 1558. 

135 For the iconography of Giulio’s Fall of the Giants, see esp. B. Guth- 
miiller, “Ovidiibersetzungen und mythologische Malerei. Bemerkungen 
zur Sala dei Giganti Giulio Romanos,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen 
Institutes in Florenz, xx1, 1977, 35ff.; Eisler, 314ff.; Parma Armani, 123. 


136 Federigo Gonzaga's presence is recorded in Genoa several times: 1529 


rounds the spectator in a cave-like chamber, menacing fe- 
rociously, yet with the intention of entertaining, rather like 
the special effects in a horror movie. And unlike Perino’s 
Furti tapestries, Correggio’s paintings of the Loves of Ju- 
piter are meltingly, deeply, erotic; the smooth, soft, flowing 
surfaces as well as the seductions are treated far more sen- 
suously. The differences probably chiefly reflect a great dis- 
similarity in temperament between the elderly, reserved 
Doria and the young Duke of Mantua, whose active love 
life and fickle marital plans were notorious. Given the con- 
stant traffic between Mantua and Genoa, in large part on 
business of the empire, the two establishments surely knew 
in up-to-date detail the work in progress at each place. 
Though documentary evidence is lacking, Giulio and Per- 
ino may well have visited each other, as did their patrons." 

Although in both Genoa and Mantua, Jupiter's triumph 
over the giants has been interpretec as referring to Charles 
V's combat against enemies of the Church, the coincidence 
of the Loves of Jupiter in both places has not been exam- 
ined. Only two of Correggio's Amori — Jupiter with Io 
and with Danae — are found in Ferino's set. In place of 
Perino’s Juno, Semele, Alcmene, and Callisto, Correggio 
instead included among his loves Leda and Ganymede, 
though it is possible that other subjects once existed or were 
planned. Scholars do not agree about the precise date of 
Correggio’s paintings, but probably they were so close in 
time tc Perino’s tapestries that it would be impossible to 
determine which took precedence.” The original destina- 
tion of the paintings is also unclear. Vasari wrote that Cor- 
reggio's paintings were commissioned by Federigo Gonzaga 
as a gift for Charles V.!3 Whatever the exact circumstances 
of the commission, which have been much disputed, it 
seems fairly certain that, at the minimum, some connection 
existed between Duke Federigo, the Emperor, and two or 
more of Correggio’s Loves of Jupiter. 

According to Egon Verheyen, although individual im- 
ages of Jupiter's love affairs were cften painted, singly or 
in combination with other subjects, no earlier tradition of 
a separate cycle devoted to the subject is known.’ The 
virtually simultaneous debut of the two series in Mantua 
and Genoa, both imperial residences, then suggests that the 
same significance proposed here for the Furti di Giove 
would apply to Correggio’s paintings. The latter were not, 
however, directly related in any known manner to Giulio’s 
Fall of the Giants; hence one cannot assume that a similar 
moralizing subtext was intended. Nevertheless, because of 
the coincidence of time and of the persons involved, sus- 
picion lingers that some iconographical reference to Charles 


(Cronaca, 85); 1533 (Sanuto, col. 34); possibly 1536 (Neri, as in n. 120, 
69), and at later dates. Surely Doria—given his frequent travels, his 
friendship with Federigo, and his position in the Emperor's entourage— 
would have had almost as many occasions for visiting Mantua. 


137 For discussions of Correggio's paintings — date, commission, number, 
iconography, etc. — see Verheyen, 1966, 160%#.; C. Gould, The Paintings 
of Corregzio, London, 1976, 130ff., 275; Eisier, 249-250, 320ff. 


138 Vasari, rv, 115. 


139 Verheyen, 1966, 183. 


V existed Farthermose, a third instance of a connection 
between Charles \ and Japiter as lover may have cccurred 
at Fontainebleau. Prebably shortly before the Emperor's 
visit in 1539-40, aad possibly in anticipation of it, frescoes 
of Jupiterand Danae and of Jupiter and Semele were painted 
by Primaticcio at the center of the Galerie Francois Jer.“ 
This recurrence of ‘he subject in relation to the Emperor is 
suggestive, but a ink wih imperial iconography can only 
be demonstrated a Geroa, through association with the 
Fall of the Giants 

Not orly were the ocurts of Genoa and Mantua com- 
peting wi:h each cther for artistic supremacy but both also 
held as their patten and measure of excellence Agostino 
Chigi’s palace in Rome, which was familiar to both artists 
and to their patroes. Perino’s iwo immense vault frescoes 
for the Palazzo Deria may actually have been the first such 
large-scale secula: histories since Raphael's painted tapes- 
tries for che vaul of Chigi’s loggia. As was mentioned 
earlier, the f:gure style ot Perino’s Jupiter tapestries derived 
from the statuesq.2, classical models offered by Raphael's 
gods in tae ?syche loggia. Raphael's illusionistic device of 
painted tapestries. a scheme further elaborated on the walls 
of the Sala di Cos'amtiro in the Vatican, also caught Per- 
ino’s faney and iaspi-ec him to a multiple play upon no- 
tions of illusion amd seality. Unlike Raphael's fictive hang- 
ings, Perino's taces'ries in the Jupiter salon were real 
enough, sut they cffered instead the surprise and pleasures 
of another sort cf fiction. Perino's Loves of Jupiter were 
intended to imita:= these famous tapestries of classical lit- 
erature ~epreserting the loves of the gods for mortal 
women, which A-ackne wove into tapestries as a challenge 
to Minerva.’ In a frieze of lunettes for the so-called Meta- 
morphoses room. situated in the east wing of the Doria 
palace, Ferino painted another series of stories relating the 
Loves of lupiter, and reve he included a scene of the contest 
of Arachne with Mimerva.’® For her vain, ignorant, and 
presumpiucus de-iance of the goddess, Arachne was trans- 
formed inte a spide-.'* The Loves of Jupiter tapestries, 


140 S, Béguin, “La G.brie Francois Ie au Chateau de Fontainebleau: Le 
programme mytholeesque,” Revue de l'art. Nos. 16-17, 1972, 165-167. 
Primaticciswent to Fontainebleau in 1532, at the recommendation of Giu- 
lio Romano, end Renee ke may well have been familiar with the latest 
work in pragress bott n Mantua and Genoa. See also E.A. Carroll, Rosso 
Fiorentino Drawing: Preits. and Decorative Arts, National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC, 187, 252ff. 


141 Perino'» devenderce im Genoa, especially in the Jupiter saion, on Ra- 
phael's Psyche loggiadsas bng drawn attention. See, for example, Viaggio 
del 1793 pel Genovesaro e il Piemontese di Luigi Lanzi, ed. G.G. Sciolla, 
Treviso, 1°84. 88, w-ere the Fall of the Giants was described as “opera 
che par quasi ‘atte d Raffaello, che rammenta la Farnesina (il colorito è 
men forte e più deli sto; £.]. Freedberg, Painting in Italy 1500-1600, 
Harmondswosth, 1973, IO. 

14 Ovid, Bk. vi, 

143 The lurasttes of this room: which has at its center the Cybo arms of 
Doria's wite, include eda Europa, and Ganymede among Jupiter's loves. 
See Parma Armari, 279-280: for the subjects. A double-sided sheet of 
sketches by» Perino at-Cha:sworth (n. 1050), was associated by A.E. Pop- 
ham with the Orléars cartoens (according to information kindly given 
to me by Peter Day, <seper af Collections at Chatsworth). This drawing 
includes scenes resemiEling but not icentical to those of the lunettes and 
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therefore, simultaneously embody an indirect warning of 
the punishment that inevitably follows rebellion against the 
gods and a veiled promise, in the tales of love and im- 
mortality, of the rewards for submission to those gods. 
They also invite comparison between the legendary skill of 
Arachne and the accomplishments of Perino and his Flem- 
ish weavers. Overlaid upon these intertwined layers and 
degrees of fiction was the pretence that the Loves of Jupiter 
were theatrical pieces played by superhuman actors on il- 
lusionistic stage sets. The decorations of the Jupiter salon 
must have provided Prince Doria and his guests with inex- 
haustible entertainment. 

The disappearance of the Furti di Giove tapestries is a 
serious loss. One hopes, without much optimism, that frag- 
ments at least may survive unrecognized in some English 
country house, perhaps, or in a remote castle south of Na- 
ples. The five cartoons for the tapestries might also one 
day emerge, possibly from some attic in Paris. The car- 
toons were not sold in England with the bulk of the Orléans 
collection but instead were reported in 1824 to have entered 
“the possession of an old lady in Paris. Five years later 
they were listed as being in a “cabinet particulier,” always 
attributed to Giulio Romano, and were described, with 
measurements and a few valuable comments on their 
colors.“ In the cartoon of Alcmene, Jupiter's mantle was 
red, Alcmene's veil blue, and the bed hangings green. The 
scene depicting the searing descent of Jupiter upon Semele 
was admired for the contrast between Jupiter's blue mantle 
and the flames, and also for the figure of Semele, com- 
mended because it was felt to “exprime bien l’effroi qu'il 
est naturel d'éprouver dans une semblable situation.” 

With these last observations, the trail of the cartoons 
peters out. Nothing is left to us today of the Furti di Giove 
tapestries, once the pride of Genoa, but a few prints and 
drawings. 


Bernice F Davidson is Research Curator at The Frick Col- 
lection. Her book Raphael's Bible: A Study of the Vatican 


the tapestries. Among the subjects sketched on the sheet are eagles and 
several scenes of Jupiter with various loves, most framed in rectangular 
format rather than in lunettes. 


144 Of the tapestry subjects, only Alcmene and Danae actually are in- 
cluded by Ovid among the tales told by Arachne. A cycle of paintings in 
Landshut, attributed to Hermann Posthumus and said to date from the 
1540's, also illustrates this seldom-depicted contest between Arachne and 
Minerva. See E. Verheyen, “Athena und Arachne, ein kaumbekannter 
Zyklus in der Stadtresidenz zu Landshut,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Ver- 
eins fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xx, 1966, 85-96. 


48 W. Buchanan, Memoirs of Painting, London, 1824, 1, 51. 


Me Musée de peinture et de sculpture, ou recueil des principaux tableaux, 
statues et bas-reliefs des collections publiques et particuliéres de l'Europe, 
engraved by A. Réveil, described by J. Duchesne Ainé, Paris, 1829, v, 
1030ff. This multi-volume set of reproductions appeared in many editions 
(also translated into English) until at least 1874, though the information 
is merely repeated, and hence the cartoons may have disappeared before 
that date. It is in this publication that the scene of Jupiter and Callisto 
was finally properly identified (p. 1035). This book evidently was the 
source for C. Arco’s discussion of the cartoons (Istoria della vita e delle 
opere di Giulio Pippi Romano, Mantua, 1842, 134ff.) 
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Logge was published in 1985 as a Monograph in Archae- 
ology and the Fine Arts sponsored by the College Art As- 
sociation of America. [The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th 
Street, New York, NY 10021] 
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Nuns as Art Patrons: 
The Decoration cf S. Marta al Collegio Romano 


Marilyn R. Dunn 


Female convents patronized some of the most notable ecclesiastical decorations in 
Baroque Rome, succeeding ir. attracting leading artists to embellish their churches. 
Decorative enterprises were “inanced both by the patrimony of the convents and 
by the often significant contributions of individual nuns who enjoyed private in- 
comes. The mechanisms ana vicissitudes of their patronage are particularly well 
illustrated by the late seventeenth-century renovation and decoration of S. Marta 
a! Collegio Romano, the frescoes of which inspired Padre Oliva to include Giovanni 
Battista Gaulli among the candidates for the frescoes of the Gesù. Documents dis- 
covered in the Vatican Arches reveal the considerable role of individual nuns at 
5. Marta as patrons and clarify matters of attribution and chronology. 


During the later seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, wren the acpes.and their court no longer patronized 
art on tke magn-ficent «cale of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, Roman religious orders, congregat:ons, and 
confratesnities a-smed.a role as significant patrons of Ba- 
roque art. As W.:-kewer has pointed out, the majority of 
monumental frescoes in Roman churches belong to the last 
thirty years of the severteenth century and the first decade 
of the eightenth»century. Most of these decorations, which 
can also inelude sculpture, ornament, and architecture as 
well as paiating were commissioned by the religious in- 
stitutions tuems-ives. While Francis Haskell called atten- 
tion to the art setronage of religious orders in Baroque 
Rome in his important book, Patrons and Painters, his ob- 
servations on the active role of religious orders in their 
churches’ decorazions were limited to a few examples, most 
notably ihe Jesus at the Gesù.! However, Roman religious 
institutionswere major patrons of art in late Baroque Rome 
and as such corcributed substantially to the artistic char- 
acter of the city 

Some-of the most notable ecclesiastical decorations in 
Baroque Reme were patronized by female convents, which 
succeeded in atcracting leading artists to beau-ify their 
churches. Altheugh Reman convents were under the au- 
thority ef è carciral pretector and were supervised in their 
business af airs -v a beard of male deputies, the nuns and 
their abbesses pcssessed-considerable autonomy. It was they 
who initiated and carried out the ambitious decorative 
projects that em sellished their churches and convents. Such 
outstanding wo. as Domenico Maria Canuti aad Enrico 
Haffner's inpre sve quadratura vault at SS. Demenico e 


I would [ike so thank Professor Francis Dowley for his encouragement 
and advie ir the pr2zasaticn of this article, which is based-on research 
done fer a:dectora! dissertation on the art patronage of religious orders 
in late Basoque Rome (University of Chicago, 1985). 


TR. Wittzower, Av and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750, Harmoncs- 


Sisto (1674-75); the stuccoes and frescoes designed by Gio- 
vanni Battista Gaulli at S. Marta al Collegio Romano 
(1671), which inspired Padre Oliva to commission him for 
the frescoes of the Gesù; and the complex of painted and 
sculptured works that embellish the major vaults and chap- 
els of S. Silvestro in Capite (1680-96), were commissioned 
and financed by the nuns of the convents adjoining these 
churches. Composed of noblewomen, these convents en- 
joyed relative wealth. Decorative enterprises were financed 
both by the patrimony of the convents and by often sig- 
nificant contributions from individual nuns who enjoyed 
private incomes. 

A phenomenon of art patronage in seventeenth-century 
Rome was the role played by individual nuns in the dec- 
oration of their convents and churches. While some im- 
poverished noble families turned to convents as places 
where they could put daughters whose marriage dowries 
they could not afford,? other families were able to provide 
their female relatives who embraced the religious life with 
vitalizi, allowances that during the life of the nun could be 
used for her religious needs and that she often employed 
for special expenses such as the decorations of the church. 
These vitalizi differed from the dowry that was paid to the 
convent when a woman entered as a novice and that be- 
came its legitimate property after her profession. The dowry 
provided for a nun's maintenance and ensured a measure 
of economic stability for her community. While in the sev- 
enteenth century the minimum amount of a religious dowry 
was generally not less than two hundred scudi and aver- 
aged between seven hundred to a thousand scudi, it was 
apparently less than the amount of a good marriage dowry. 


worth, 1973, 328, and F. Haskell, Patrons and Painters, New York, 1963. 
? Russo, 48-53, and Fiorani, 73-74. 


3 T. Kealy, Dowry of Women Religious. A Historical Synopsis and Com- 
mentary, Washington, DC, 1941, 29, and Fiorani, 82. 
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In contrast to the dowry, which belonged to the convent, 
vitalizi could be invested by individual nuns who received 
interest on them.’ This might appear as a violation of the 
vow of poverty, but the vitalizio was not administered di- 
rectly by the nun but by her abbess, and upon the nun’s 
death, her money and belongings became the property of 
her convent.’ It was common practice for cloistered nuns, 
at least in the more fortunate convents that attracted no- 
blewomen, to have their own incomes.* Individual nuns 
with private resources contributed substantially to the con- 
struction and decoration of their convents and churches. 
This type of patronage is particularly well illustrated at 
S. Marta al Collegio Romano, where the renovation and 
decoration of the church was owed almost entirely to the 
generosity of individual nuns, and the addition to the con- 
vent was to a considerable extent augmented by donations 
from them. Credit for the patronage of the decoration of 
the church is frequently assigned to Sister Maria Eleonora 
Boncompagni, a member of the noble Bolognese family in 
Rome that came to prominence during the papacy of Greg- 


4 Russo, 57, and ASV, S. Marta, n. 16, entry 309: “Lista de pagamenti 
fatti ad alcune Monache e Converse del n.ro Mon.ro di S. Marta, in frutti 
di Case, Censi, e Luoghi di Monti, loro riserve in lor Vita durante; che 
doppo tutte restano al n.ro Mon.ro . . . questi sono per un Anno dal p.o 
Settembre 1674 à tutto Ag. to 1675. 

A Suor M.a Felice Quorli Scudi quattro m.ta sono per li frutti com- 
pensativi delli V 100 m.ta rivestiti nella Casa a S.ta M.a Mag.re — V 4. 

Alla M. to R.da M.re S. Gertruda Crescentij scudi sessanta e b. 25 m.ta 
sono cioè V 40 per li V 2000 che cede con S. Flavio Domitilla Crescentij 
al n.ro Mon.ro V 6 nel censo de P.ri Camandoli di Monte Corano V 6 
nella Casa alle tre Cannelle V 4.25 nel censo del Sig.r Card.e Carlo Pio 
di Savoia di V 4000 e V 4 in un Luogo di Monte Abbondanza V 60.25 

A Suor Maria Titi scudi sei m.ta nel Censo de Sig.ri Landi per li doti 
da Lei V 150 m.ta” 

ASV, S. Marta, n. 15, entry 123: “A S. M.a Scholastica Colleone scudi 
doi cento trenta sei e b. 6 m.ta sono per tante ricossioni fatti del entrate 
de beni lasciatoli dal q. Sig.r D. Gio. Pietro Colleone suo fratello dalli 3 
Settembre 1668 bol 307 a tutt'Ap.le V 236.06”. 


5 Russo, 53-57. Although Russo’s study deals with Neapolitan convents, 
my research in Roman archives confirms that the use of vitalizi is also 
found in Roman convents. Also see n. 4. Money from the sale of be- 
longings of the deceased Sister Seraffina Orsetti was used with donations 
of other nuns for a new silver cross for the high altar in S. Maria delle 
Vergini (ASR, Congregazioni religiose femminili. Agostiniane. S. Maria 
delle Vergini, Busta 3769, 534, 12 June 1682). The orders of an apostolic 
visit of 11 June 1694 to S. Silvestro in Capite include the following: “Che 
le monache non siano proprietarie, e le superiore pro tempore siano tenute 
incorporare tutto al Mon.ro, oltre il denaro, e mobili delle Religiose, che 
murono” (Archivio Vicariato, Monialium, Tomo xvi, 712). 


6 While this hardly seems to have been the case in the more impoverished 
convents mentioned by Luigi Fiorani in his illuminating study on Roman 
convents in the 17th century (pp. 63-111), the practice apparently was 
widespread, as evidenced in a petition of 1684 by the nuns of S. Marta 
for the continuance of a papal allowance. In answer to the objection that 
they did not need this money because the nuns had their own private 
reserves, which could be applied to the convent’s needs, they noted that 
"... se si dovesse caminare con questa regola nessun Mon.ro devrebbe 
participare de tal gratia che fa N.ro Sig.re mentre à tutte le Monache nel 
suo ingresso vien costituti qualche entrata secondo le loro famiglie . . .” 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 203, “Scritture,” Tomo iv, n. vi). 


? Maria Eleonora Boncompagni also served as abbess from 1685 to 1691. 
She was one of several Boncompagni women in the convent of S. Marta, 


ory XII. Boncompagni (1572-85) and abbess of the convent 
(1670-75) during most of the period of artistic activity. Titi 
first cited her patronage in his guidebook of 1674,8 and he 
has been followed by most subsequent authors. However, 
she was not the only nun involved,’ and in fact the major 
benefactress of the church was Sister Maria Scolastica Col- 
leoni, who belonged to the Bergamesque branch of the well- 
known Colleoni family whose most famous member was 
the fifteenth-century condottiere Bartolommeo Colleoni, 
immortalized in Andrea Verrocchio’s equestrian statue in 
Venice.® Although mentioned along with Eleonora Bon- 
compagni in Rossi's Ritratto di Roma moderna (1689)," her 
contribation was henceforth generally ignored and nearly 
forgotten.” Yet, as documents discovered in the Vatican 
archives reveal, she was responsible for most of the ex- 
penses cf the new construction and decoration of the church 
of S. Marta." 

The crigins of S. Marta al Collegio Romano date to the 
sixteenth century. When Saint Ignatius Loyola was general 
of the Jesuits, he conceived the idea ef establishing a refuge 


including her sister Maria Grazia, abbess in 1676-79 and 1694-1700, and 
her nieces Maria Maddalena Felice, Anna Vittoria, and Angela Eleonora 
{ASV, S. Marta, n. 212, Tomo xu, n. x, and n. 217, Tomo xix, n. tr). 


8 In the edition of 1674 (p. 187), Titi states that “La chiesa vien rimo- 
dernata .. . a spese d'una Monaca di Casa Boncompagni. . . .” The Ri- 
tratto di Roma moderna (p. 413) identifies her as Maria Eleonora Bon- 
compagni. as do all subsequent sources. 


° In discussing the decoration of the church of S. Marta with marbles, 
stuccoes, and paintings, the Ritratto di Roma moderna (p. 413) cites the 
patronage of Sisters Eleonora Boncompagni and Maria Scolastica Col- 
leoni. In the Descrizione di Roma moderna (Rome, 1719, 564), Eleonora 
Boncompagni and “altre nobili Religiose” are mentioned as paying for the 
decoration. 


10 V, Spreti, Enciclopedia storico-nobilare italiane, 2 vols., Milan, 1929, 
u, 498, and G.B. Di Crollalanza, Dizionaric storico-blasonico delle fa- 
miglie nobili e notabili italiane esinte e fiorenti, 3 vols., Pisa, 1890, 1, 307. 
In 1461 the Republic of Venice had granted the Colleoni family noble 
citizenship in Bergamo even though they resided outside the city. The 
daughter ef Giuseppe Colleoni, Maria Scolastica, whose secular name had 
been Giul:a, had entered the convent of S. Marta by 1627 and by 1628 
had made her profession. Her brothers Giacomo and Giovanni Pietro 
were Roman clerics, doctors of law, Palatine counts, and apostolic pro- 
tonotaries. Her half-sister Olimpia entered the convent of S. Giuseppe a 
Capo le Case in 1638 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 206, Tomo vi, n. m). 


11 Ritratto di Roma moderna, 413. 


12 Amadore Porcella mentions both Eleonora Boncompagni and Maria 
Scolastica Colleoni. 


13 The Fondo S. Marta in the Archivio Segreto Vaticano contains over 
two hundred volumes of documents relating to the church and convent 
of S. Mar:a al Collegio Romano. The collection is unorganized and un- 
catalogued. I would like to thank Monsignor Hiibel, vice-prefect of the 
archive, for permission to enter the stacks and search for materials and 
the staff of the archive for their kind assistance. This collection has been 
previously ignored by scholars, though it is more complete than that found 
in the Archivio di Stato di Roma. 


14 Documents in the ASV, Fondo S. Marta, ciearly illuminate Sister Col- 
leoni’s extensive role in the decoration of the church. These documents 
and others in the Archivio di Stato di Roma, Congregazioni religiose fem- 
minili. Agostiniane. S. Marta also name several other nuns who contrib- 
uted to the church and convent. 


for penitent women who, though wishing to reform, had 
not beer called Fy God to become nuns or who were al- 
ready married. Failing to find a patron willing to finance 
the project, he resorted to selling some of the marbles dis- 
covered m the aacient ruins in front of the Gest to raise 
the necessary mcrew ” 

In 154% the firs: stene-of the refuge was laid. The building 
was located on the southwest side of the Piazza del Collegio 
Romano near the Arca of Camillianus, which was still 
standingin the-siz:eenth century.'* However, the institution 
remaines there enle until 1561 when the penitents were 
transferred to $ Chiara and their former residence was 
transformed intc a convent of Augustinian nuns, who in 
1570 comsecratec their church.” One of the principal aims 
of Augustinian convents! was the education of young 
women, an occumatien practiced by the nuns of S. Marta.” 
While the Augustinian convent of S. Marta was not ac- 
tually feunded by Saint Ignatius, it indirectly owed its 
origins so him,” and its ties with the Jesuits were main- 
tained: che convent was under their government, though 
under the direct jurisdiction of a cardinal protector,” and 
the Jesuits servec as cenfessors to the nuns and directed the 
Spiritua! Exercises, = 

In thelast years ofthe 1660's and early 1670's the convent 
and church of S. Marta were enlarged and decorated, but 
between 1870 arc 1873 the convent was suppressed and 
the church decomsecrated and most of its numerous works 
of art removed. The church has had a sad history. During 
the Napoleonic eccupation it was transformed into a Ma- 
sonic Ledge, in the Risorgimento it was used as a military 
warehouse for the barracks housed in the former convent, 
and in the twen‘ieth century it became the seat of the ar- 
chives cf the Questura and later a storehouse for the Min- 


15 Porcella and Frarz:ni, 176-171. Saint Ignatius is reported to have re- 
ceived one hundred scudi from the sale of marbles. According to G.A. 
Bruzio (Theatrum remanae urbis, cited in Porcella), many others then 
followed hexexamp.e of Saint Ignatius. 

16 Hager, 225. 


1 Franzi, 171. Card:nal Carlo Borromeo became their protector in 1566 
(ASV, S. karta, n..212, Tomo xu, n. x, list of cardinal protectors). Some 
sources (Marcella and the anonymous author of the pamphlet, Sala di S. 
Marta) mistakenly-cornect Borromeo with the restoration of S. Marta in 
the 1670's. He may Ezve cortributed to the church around the time of its 
consecrat:on in 157C, which:could explain why he is associated with the 
later project. 


18 The writings of Saint Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, formed the basis of 
the Rule af Saint Augustine, which was adopted by the Canons Regular 
of Saint Augustine aed by various congregations of hermit monks, who 
in 1256 were united inte one body to form the fourth mendicant order. 
Several canvents also followed the rule of Saint Augustine. 


Among the “edacande” oi S. Marta were the daughters of the artists 
Ciro Ferrisand Carle Fontana. In 1676 Angela Margherita Ferri and Anna 
Girolima.and Antorse Fentana entered the convent to be educated (ASV, 
S. Marta.m. 102, “Ltro d'educande dall'anno 1673 all'anno 1712,” 3 and 
14). 

2 Porcells. 


71 ASV, Esndo Miscellanea, Arm. vu, n. 37, “Sacra Congregatione Visi- 
tationis Apostolicae pro Monialibus Urbis,” pars u. Other Augustinian 
convents.were subject to the cardinal vicar. A bull of Gregory XIV in 1591 
had exempted S, Marza from the jurisdiction of the cardinal vicar (ASV, 
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istry of the Treasury.” In consequence of this misuse and 
neglect, most of the elaborate stucco decorations and ar- 
chitectonic elements were destroyed or severely damaged. 
Finally in 1965 the restorations begun in 1961 were com- 
pleted. The vault frescoes were restored, and the stuccoes 
were cleaned and repaired, as was the cornice. Both the 
roof and floor were redone, and the sacristy or choir re- 
stored.” The facade (Fig. 1) of the church had been altered 
in the nineteenth century. Its appearance prior to this al- 
teration is recorded in an early photograph (Fig. 2), which 
shows the frescoes flanking the central window of the upper 
story and the corresponding niches on the lower story. (The 
niches were subsequently destroyed in order to open win- 
dows in their place to provide more light for the interior, 
since a nineteenth-century building on the right blocked the 
light on that side of the church.) In the course of the res- 
torations of 1961-65 the original sixteenth-century portal 
was replaced on the façade.” Once restored, the former 
church became known as the “Sala di S. Marta” and served 
for exhibitions. Recently, after a period of use by the Ga- 
binetto Fotografico Nazionale, S. Marta has been taken 
over by the president of the Italian Consiglio and unfor- 
tunately is closed to the public. The carefully restored in- 
terior is already beginning once again to show signs of dam- 
age from the humidity.”’ 

To return to the seventeenth century: between 1669 and 
about 1675, a steady increase in the population of the con- 
vent and the health hazard posed by a high wall, which 
blocked both air and light, prompted the nuns to enlarge 
their convent.” Construction was initially directed by the 
convent’s architect, Giovan'Antonio De Rossi, though by 
April 1671 the name of Carlo Fontana appears as archi- 
tect.” Although in part the expense of the new addition 


S. Marta, n. 208, “Scritture d'interesse diverse,” Tomo 1x, n. v). 
22 ASV, S. Marta, n. 208, “Scritture,” Tomo ix, n. vit. 

2 The date is variously cited as 1870, 1872, and 1873. 

4 Porcella and Enggass, 19. 


*S For a description of the restorations, see Tutela e valorizzazione del 
patrimonio artistico di Roma e Lazio, Rome, 1964, 115, and Mostra an- 
tologica dell'attivita’ delle soprintendenze, Rome, 1966, 193. The resto- 
rations were based on existing fragments. 


% Sala di S. Marta, and L.S., “S. Marta al Collegio Romano,” Palatino, 
vin, 1964, 258. It was not possible to restore the frescoes and niches of 
the facade since the windows that replaced them are still needed for light 
(Tutela e valorizzazione, as in n. 25, 115). The remaining fresco of God 
the Father in the pediment has been attributed to Giovanni Battista Gaulli 
by Enggass (p. 19). 

27 I wish to thank Dr. Claudio Strinati of the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie 
e alle Opere d'Arte Medioevali e Moderna del Lazio for his cooperation 


and assistance in arranging for me to view and photograph the interior 
of S. Marta. 


28 For the history of the enlargement, see Hager, 225-226. Payments for 
the work are found in ASV, S. Marta, n. 99, “Libro di spese per la fabrica 
dell'anno 1669,” and ASV, S. Marta, n. 16, 326 and 328. 


2 Hager (p. 226) had noted Fontana’s presence in October 1671, but a 
misura e stima dated 28 April 1671 and signed by Fontana attests to his 
activity as architect of the convent at that time (ASV, S, Marta, n. 15, 
64). 
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1 S. Marta al Collegio Romano, facade. 
Rome (photo: McGuire) 


2 S. Marta al Collegio Romano, façade prior 
to 19th-century alteration. Rome (photo: Ga- 
binetto Fotografico Nazionale, Rome) 


was financed from the income of the convent, individual 
nuns such as Maria Vittoria Sorci, Maria Eleonora Bon- 
compagni, and Gertruda and Flavia Domitilla Crescentij 
contributed generously from their own incomes.?° 

While the expansion of the convent was still in progress, 
it was determined to renovate and decorate the church. 
This decision was prompted by the ruinous state of the 
vault, which so threatened collapse that the priests were 


3 See ASV, S. Marta, n. 147, “Rincontro de Debitori dall’Anno 1672 
all Anno 1676,” 128, for sources of money for the project. 


37... La volta della Chiesa con l'occasione che d.ta Volta cominciare à 
cascare, e li sacerdoti temevano di dire la Messa per la paura” (ASV, S. 
Marta, n. 206, Tomo vi, n. 11, loose sheet relating to the inheritance of 
Maria Scolastica Colleoni from Giovanni Pietro Colleoni). 


32 “Havendo havuto necessità l'Abbadessa di S. Marta di Roma risarcire 
in alcuni luoghi la Chiesa del suo monasterio. Ha voluto con quest'occa- 
sione S. M.a Scolastica Monaca professa, che gode un'entrata di sopra 
tre cento cinquanta scudi venutagli per heredità di sua casa, abbellire la 
volta della Chiesa con pitture, e stucchi indorati . . .” (ASV, S. Marta, 





afraid to say mass in the church.” Since repairs were nec- 
essary, Sister Maria Scolastica Colleoni offered to pay for 
the decoration of the new vault with paintings and gilded 
stuccoes.® Sister Maria Scolastica possessed a private in- 
come, which she had inherited from her brother D. Gio. 
Pietro Colleoni after his death on 2 March 1664. Derived 
from various luoghi di monti, censi, and five houses or 
rooms in houses, this income amounted to 343.50 scudi 


n. 206, Teme vi, n. 11, unnumbered and undated document). 


33 Luoghi di monti were shares of government bonds, which formed the 
basis of the papal financial system. The security of the monti made them 
an attractive investment for both private individuals and religious insti- 
tutions. The interest earned on luoghi di morti contributed to the main- 
tenance o! religious communities or for payments in installments to artists 
and artisans, and shares could be sold in order to obtain cash to meet 
extraordinary expenditures. A censo was a type of loan, the interest of 
which was normally derived from the property rents. Interest was paid 
on the principal of the censo, but the principal itself was never repaid 
unless the censo was retired. 


annually, the capital value of her holdings being ca .culated 
at 8,765 scudi.” [tis unciear what degree of contact Sister 
Maria Scclastica hed with the artists and artisans involved 
in the proseci — whether she personally commissioned them 
or only paic for te work — but her role seems to have 
been ar active one. While frequently payments were made 
by the abbess fer Sister Maria Scolastica, some appear to 
have come directiv from Sister Maria Scolastica herself, 
and some misure end stirae indicate that she ordered work.” 
Ultimate:y she =rcertock financial responsibility for more 
than just the varl:. The earliest work on the church for 
which ske was -esocnsible dates from late 1671.* 

A previously umdisccvered contract in the Vatican Ar- 
chives (Fig. 3) rev2ais that in October 1671 Giovanni Bat- 
tista Gaall: was commissioned to paint the vault of the 
church (Fig. 4).” Caulli promised to fresco the central tondo 
of the ceiling with the miracle of the Assumption of Saint 
Martha and to peint the four pendentives surrounding it. 
He also agreed te supply the designs of the other -wo tondi 
and ther penden:ives, which would be frescoed by other 
painters-under tes supervision” and with his assistance. The 
total proce for «be frescoes was established as four hundred 
scudi, ene hurdr2d of which Gaulli received fram the ab- 
bess at she tima >æ the signing of the contract, although the 
money was prewided by Sister Maria Scolastica Colleoni 
“quale tà fare a sue spese d.e Pitture per magg.r ornamento 
della Chiesa. ."® 

Accerding te Pasco, when Gaulli’s fresco ir. S. Marta 


4 ASV, 5. Marta, r. 189, 1 and 84rt and n. 206, Tomo vi, n. 11, loose 
sheet regarding te inheritance of Colleoni. Figures for Sister Maria Sco- 
lastica’s income var» slightly according to the source. See a. 32 and Ap- 
pendix, doc. 3. 


35 A bil fram the ferraro Mastro Gio. Battista Mora was vaid on 6 July 
1675 by “Eœ.ma' So- Maria Elleonora Boncompagni Abbessa quale li paga 
per Sor Maria Celecna. . . .‘’ However, “Mastro Jacomo Ta:farelli Vetraro 
ha receuto scudi dedici ei b. 80 m.ta per intiero pagamento dell’sopd. 
contro «lella Sig.ra Suor Scolastica Colleoni . . . 19 Decembre 1672” (ASV, 
1. 209, Fomo x n. u, “Conti e diverse ricevute de pagamenti 
fatti da:Suer Mara Scolastica Colleoni per servizio della nostra Chiesa.” 
Also see ibid., a. 17, misere e stime of work by Simone Erogio, 20 May 
and 16:Septembe: 1677). Also see nn. 57 and 68. 


* A bill o 24 “lewember 1671 submitted by Antonio Caiffa for “doi fer- 
rate di ferro Tendo di steanino alte p.mi 122 e large 7 1/4 servono a doi 
finestre in«Chisse . .” was paid by Sister Maria Scolast:ca Colleoni on 
26 February 1672 tASV, &. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. 111. 


37 ASV. S Marta, n. 221. fasc. “Conti diversi concernenti l'adornamento 
della r.ra Chiesa “loose sheet. In the contract with Gaulli only the month 
and year were vertten in, while the day was left blank. See Appendix, 
doc. 1 for the cemeract. 

38 “Pittori mief cevenderzi” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 221). These other artists 
were aoso Alber oni ard Girolamo Troppa. Their respective roles will 
be discussed later 

3° See Appendix doc. 1 

4 It saouid be remembesed that the Jesuits maintained close ties with the 
convent ef S. Miata. Thas it is natural that Oliva should have visited the 
church, incatadamear the Gesù. 

a“ 





. E le monache diS. Marta dirimpetto al Collegio Romano gli die- 
deroa dipingere ‘a volte della lor chiesa, che egli solleci-amente dipense. 
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was unveiled, it was so admired by the Jesui: general Gian 
Paolo Oliva? that he decided to add Gaulli's name to the 
list of painters he was considering for the ceiling frescoes 
of the Gesù. In his monograph on Gaulli* Robert Enggass 
was not able to cite a precise date for the frescoes, but he 
pointed out that if Pascoli's account was correct, then the 
vault of S. Marta must have been completed before Gaulli 
signed the contract for the Gesù, on 21 August 1672, and 
thus he dated the S. Marta frescoes as circa 1671.® How- 
ever, Pascoli was not always accurate in his chronology. 
Hellmut Hager called into question the date of 1672 since 
he thought that it would predate Carlo Fontana’s reno- 
vation of the church, which involved the construction of 
a new vault.“ 

The church as it existed before Fontana s intervention® 
is described in a report of an apostolic visit made on 10 
May 1627. At this time the structure consisted of a single 
nave with a high altar of marble and two lateral altars ded- 
icated to Saints Charles Borromeo and Augustine. Sources 
disagree concerning the extent of Fontana’s work in 
S. Marta: Forcella” maintained he was responsible for a 
complete reconstruction from the foundations, while Cou- 
denhove-Erthal* believed his role was limited to the design 
of the decorations. However, from the Vatican document 
cited above’ it is known that the project was initiated by 
the ruinous condition of the vault, and therefore the vault 
clearly figured in Fontana’s renovation. The reconstruction 
of the vault made necessary the elevation of the facade by 


E scoperta, che fu, piacque talmente agl'intendenti, ed al P. Oliva generale 
de'Gesuiti, che volendo far dipingere la mentovata chiesa del Gesù in- 
chiuse fra i soggetti, che gli erano stati proposti anche lui, ed a quattro 
solamente si ristrinse, cioè al Maratti, al Ferri, al Brandi, ed a Gio. Batista” 
(Pascoli, 1, 200). After consulting with Bernini, Oliva selected Gaulli. This 
story is also recounted in R. Soprani and C.G. Ratti, Vite de’ pittori, 
scultori e architetti genovesi, 2 vols., Genoa, 1768-69, 11, 78. 


4 Enggass, 146. 


4 The date of 1672 is also supported by Maria Vittoria Brugnoli (1949, 
234, n. 27), who first pointed out that the Gesù contract formed the ter- 
minus ante quem for the S. Marta frescoes; by M. Rivosecchi, “S. Marta 
al Collegio Romano,” Studi romani, 1, 1953, 574; and by the anonymous 
author of the pamphlet entitled Sala di S. Marta. 


4 Hager, 234. 


45 Fontana’s role as architect of the renovation of the church of S. Marta 
is confirmed by contemporary guidebooks such as Titi, “La chiesa vien 
rimodernata al presente con buona, e vaga, architettura del Cav. Carlo 
Fontana . . .” (Titi, 1674, 187), and Franzini, “. . . hora hanno finita una 
bellissima Chiesa tutto ornata con pitture, e stucchi, e l'altar maggiore 
tutto di pietre di varij colori, architettura del Carlo Fontana . . .” (Fran- 
zini, 171), and by the fact that the misure e stime for the construction are 
signed by Fontana (ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. 11). 


4 ASV, Misc., Arm. vu, n. 112, “Acta Sacrae Visitationes Apostolicae 
S.D.N. Urban VIII,” pars 11, 717-719v. 


47 V, Forcella, Iscrizione delle chiese e d'altri edifici di Roma, 14 vols., 
Rome, 1869-84, x, 167. 


48 E. Coudenhove-Erthal, Carlo Fontana und die Architektur des rö- 
mischen Spéàtbarocks, Vienna, 1930, 42. 


4° See nn. 31 and 32. 
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3 Gaulli, contract for vault of S. Marta al Collegio Romano, 
October 1671. Città del Vaticano, ASV, Fondo S. Marta, n. 
221 (photo: Archivio Segreto Vaticano) 





means of a superstructure added above the old pediment 
(Fig. 1).® Fontana constructed six new lateral chapels.5 The 
architectural articulation of the chapels affected the system 
of articulation of the vault (Fig. 5). In fact a detailed ac- 
count of the work by the capomastro muratore Simone 
Brogio relates that he cut the wall (section of the vault) in 


°° Hager, 227-228 and 234. In Vasi's print of S. Marta and the Piazza del 
Collegio Romano, the superstructure, which is not seen in Falda’s depic- 
tion of the church in 1665, is clearly visible (G. Vasi, Le magnificenze di 
Roma, 10 vols., Rome, 1758, ix, pl. 162, and G.B. Falda, Nuovo teatro 
delle fabbriche et edifici in prospettiva di Roma moderna, Rome, 1665, 
1, pl. 18). 


5 Although the 1627 description of the church (see n. 46) mentions cnly 
two lateral altars, a misura e stima of the work by the muratore Simone 
Brogio dated 20 May 1677 includes labor in "6 vani vecchi di d.tta Chiesa,” 
raising the question of whether there were already six chapels when the 
restoration began (ASR, Cong. relig. femm., S. Marta, n. 17). No other 
reference to six preexisting chapels appears in the sources, and the mention 
of the six “vani vecchi” is rather unclear. The fact that there were only 
three altars in the old church is confirmed in a decreto of 18 Aug. 1673 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 108). It is certain, however, that six new chapels were 
designed at the time of the renovations. 


52 Hager, 227 and 234. 
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4 S. Marta al Collegio Romano, vault. Rome (photo: Gabi- 
netto Fotografico Nazionale, Rome) 
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5 Interior of S. Marta al Collegio Romano. From Domenico 
De Rossi, Studio di architettura civile, Rome, 1721 





twelve triangles akowe the arches of the six chapels.* Since 
Hager accepts the dare of 1673, found in a Roman guide- 
book,“ for Fontana’s activity in S. Marta, he objects that 
the frescoes could nct possibly have been painted on the 
vault in 1672 if Fcatana’s construction of it and the chapels 
did not cecur unt 1 the next year. Although Hager's dating 
of the frescoes af-er 1673 might seem logical, a bill for the 
decorative pain:inz of the ribs and framing elements of the 
vault daed 23 July 2672% demonstrates that by this time 
the construction ~as sufficiently completed to allow paint- 
ing on the surface of the vault. Fontana’s presence as ar- 
chitect oc the corvent of S. Marta was first noted in April 
1671, and thus be-ween then and July 1672 he must have 
conducted the stmuctural work to a relatively advanced 
stage. While no gawments to Gaulli or his collaborators 
permit an exac? dating of the vault frescoes, the October 
1671 cortract wib Gaulli and the July 1672 bill for ceiling 
painting confirm the plausibility of Pascoli’s account. The 
dates of Dctober 1671 and August 1672 (the Gesù contract) 


anan 








53 “Per hawer tagliate i maro nelli num. 12 Triangoli sopra li mum. 6 Vani 
delle Capelle di d.tta chiesa sopra l'Archi” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 17, “Misura 
e stima delli lavor: «i mero...” by the capomastro muratore Simone 
Brogio, dated 20 May: 1677). Although the date of the misura e stima is 
20 May 1677, the documeat lists work done by Brogio over a considerable 
time, begining well before 1677. Unfortunately, the document does not 
include the-initial ame “inel dates of the labor in question. However, since 
the churck was offically opened in 1675, the work had been completed 
at least by then. Caria Fontana signed the misura e stima. 


54 Hager (p. 227) refezsito te book as “la Guida di Roma del 1679,” whereas 
in a footnste (p. 261 1. 30) it is cited as Roma antica e moderna, Rome, 
1697, 11, S88, Franzixis 1478 edition of Roma antica e moderna does not 
give a date for the restoration of the church. The Ritratto di Koma mo- 
derna of 2689 (p. 472) states,” . . . e nell'1673 fù del tutto ristorato, e 
abbellita, zon marm: inizsimi, stucchi dorati, e pitture, le quali sono di 
Giovan Battista Ga’, secondo l'architettura del Fontana. . . .” 


55 Hager, 234. 


56 “Adi 22 Luglio 267... Gonto delli Lavori di Pittura fatti a sue spese, e 
fatture da Francesec Per-inelli Pittore in haver dipinto la fresciatura ra- 
bescata nelli requade=menti, e spartimenti nella Volta della Chiesa di S. 
Marta. ... 

“Per haver dipirtc di chiaro oscuro la sudetta fresciatura con suoi ra- 
beschi. e contorni at-erne alli sudetti requadramenti. . . . 

“Per haver dipinte :imde il festone sotto le Lunette delle n.o 6 finestre 
di d.a. Vetta... . 

“Per haver dipinte ¿mdi li Rabeschi nelli campi dietro alle Cocchiglie 
delle finestre. . . . 

“Per hawer dipinte sirrile li rabeschi di chiaro oscuro daîle Parti dal 
finestrone:Maestro. 

“Per haver dipinte dertro il Vano della finestra finta. . . .” The cost 
totalled 238.82 scudi. Carlo Fontana approved the bill for a total of 170 
scudi. 

The bill from the dozatore Gasparo Melosi for “haver lumeggiato, e 
contornat con filetsi.d'ere la fresciatura, rabescata att.no § Requadra- 
menti della nova Yota fetta nella Chiesa di S. Marta . . .” is also dated 
23 July 1672. The bil: zota.led 270.50 scudi and was approved by Fontana. 
Both bills were preser-ed to Sister Maria Scolastica Colleoni for payment 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 269, Tomo x, n. r). 


57 According to the ausuca e stima of the muratore Simone Brogio’s ac- 
tivity relating to te chapels, main portal, and sacristy, the work was 
executed tor Sister: Maria Scolastica Colleoni. 

“Adi 2C Maggio 1977 "fisura e stima delli lavori di muro Muratora di 
aggetti Rustici, et alzo fatto a tutte sue spese, e fattura di M.ro Brogio 
Capom.re muratore kaver fatto li qui sotto lavori per il novo ornato 
nella Chiesa del venerabie Monastero di Santa Marta che ha fatto fare 
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can then be set as the termini post and ante quem of Gaulli's 
vault frescoes. 

What began for Sister Maria Scolastica as a project to 
decorate the vault soon became a much more extensive en- 
deavor, as the church was totally renovated and decorated. 
She was responsible for the construction of the lateral chap- 
els and the ornament of the main portal.” Although the 
work of the muratore for the chapels is not dated in the 
relevant misura e stima,” it is known that some of the nec- 
essary metalwork for the windows in the church had been 
done by November 1671. In August 1672, Colleoni was 
presented with a bill from the ferraro for metal frames for 
the facade and chapel windows, and throughout 1673 and 
1674 additional accounts for metal- and glasswork were 
received.“ Included in the ferraro bills of 1672 and 1673 
were iron supports for the cornices of the chapels and the 
stuccoes of the nave.” By 1673 it had become apparent that 
the project had reached proportions considerably greater 
than originally anticipated and that Maria Scolastica's an- 


la Molt.o Rev.a Madre Sor. Maria Scolastica Colleone Feli. Memoria 
Monacha di d.a monastero ordinati dalla medema misurati, e stimati da 
me sottoscritti [Carlo Fontana] considerato la qualità delli lavori e sue 
fatture. .. .” 

On 27 Apr. 1678 Brogio signed a quietanza for 1214.39 scudi (ASV, S. 
Marta, n. 17). 


58 Even when bills for work for misure e stime are dated, it should be 
borne in mind that these dates only represent a ferminus ante quem for 
the work detailed in them. Sometimes considerable time elapsed before 
a bill was submitted. 


5° “Adi 24 Novembre 1671. Lavori fatti nella Chiesa di S. Marta della 
Rev.e Mona.o fatto doi ferrate di ferro Tondo di stennino alte p.m 122 e 
large 7% servono a doi finestre in Chiesa per ordine del Sig.re Cavalier 
Fontana . . . V 37.26.” Fontana reduced the bill to twenty-eight scudi. 

“Io Infrascritto o riceuto dalla Reverenda Madre Sor Maria Scolastica 
Coleone . . . scudi venti otto quali sono per saldo et intiero pagamento 
del sopradetto conto questo di 26 di febraro 1672. [Signed] Antonio Caiffa” 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. 11). 
60 “Adi 15 Agosto 1672. Conto de Lavori di ferram.ti fatti da M.ro Felice 
Ugolino ferraro per servitio della fabrica della nova Chiesa delle R.R. 
Monache di S.ta Marta... . 

Per haver fatto un telarone di ferro con due sportelli . . . 
finestrone della Chiesa verso la strada V 29 


serve per il 


Per haver fatto n.o 5 ferrate di stendino sottile fatte a gabbia quale servono 
per le finestre dietro alle Cappelle della Chiesa” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, 
Tomo x, n. 11). Clearly this work for the chapel windows implies that the 
structure of the chapels was completed by this time. 


61 “Adi 28 Giungo 1673. Conto di diversi Lavori di ferramento et altro 
fatto da M.ro Gio. Battista Mora Ferraro in haver fatto li qui sotto lavori 
per servitio della fabrica della Chiesa.” Under 3, 13, 17, and 20 July 1673 
work is listed relating to the chapel windows. 

On 6 Oct. 1672 the vetraro Jacomo Taffarelli presented a bill for the 
facade window and two days later one for two other windows. Colleoni 
paid for this work 19 Dec. 1672. A bill of Taffarelli dated 3 June 1673 
records the placement of windows in five chapels, and the windows of 
the church are mentioned in bills of 11 Oct. 1673 and 16 Aug. 1674 re- 
spectively (ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. n). 


82 Felice Ugolino’s bill of 15 Aug. 1672 includes". . . 4 ferri di verga grossi 
con sue grappe e sciolte in squadra e centinate servono per li stucchi del 
Cornicione” and”. . . ferro per la Cornice delle Cappelle,” while Giovanni 
Battista Mora's bill records various spranghe for the chapels listed under 
15 July and 10 Aug. 1673 and under severa! dates between 24 Jan. and 7 
Mar. 1673 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. 11). 
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nual income was not sufficient to meet the payments. For 
this reason, she requested permission from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council to sell ten of her shares of gov- 
ernment bonds (luoghi di monti). The petition was sub- 
mitted to Cardinal Carlo Barberini, the nuns’ protector,“ 
on 25 February 1673, and on 6 April 1673 a license for the 
sale was granted. With the 1170 scudi derived from this 
sale, Sister Maria Scolastica was able to make payments 
between May 1673 and January 1674 to the muratore Si- 
mone Brogio, the scalpellino Francesco Fancelli, the sculp- 
tors Leonardo Retti and Antonio Roncati, the gilder Vin- 
cenzo Corallo, and the carpenter Francesco Manfrini.* In 
April 1674 an appraisal was made of the work by the scal- 
pellino Francesco Fancelli’ related to the pilasters anc stairs 
of the church and chapels.* Fancelli had already received 
several payments in 1673 from Sister Maria Scolastica for 
this work. A misura e stima made on 16 September 1677 
records the muratore Simone Brogio's work for the deco- 
ration of the vault, which included the framing elements 


& Not only did Sister Maria Scolastica become deeply involved in the 
renovation of the church, but she also paid for the decoration of the Chapel 
of the Virgin in the convent and for silver for the high altar. “Di più ha 
speso nel ornare una cappella dentro il monasterio con pavimento e parte 
delle muraglie di marmo, e il resto con la volta di stucchi indorati et l'altare 
di legno indorati, et ha comprato molti argentierie che servono per ador- 
nam.to del altare maggiore, e [illegible] Capella sud.a et in tutto havrà 
speso sopra scudi mille.” Another document reports that thirteen aundred 
scudi were spent on silver candlesticks and vases and the chapel, while 
an additional three hundred scudi were used for a silver casket for the 
bodies of Saints Martesia and Claudia (ASV, n. 206, Tomo v1, n. 11). 


4 Carlo Barberini (1630-1704), who became the protector of the nuns of 
S. Marta after the death of his uncle, Cardinal Antonio Barberini, in 1671, 
was also a member of the Sacred Congregation of the Council. A modest, 
studious man, Barberini held many prominent ecclesiastic offices. See G. 
Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastico, 103 vols., Venice, 
1840-61, 1v, 113-114; L. Cardella, Memorie storiche de'cardinali, 9 vols., 
Rome, 1792-97, vu, 100; P. Pecchiai, “I Barberini,” Archivi d'Italia, v, 
1959, 414-417; and BAV, Vat. lat. 13659, 50v-52. 


65 See Appendix, doc. 2. 


5 See ASV, S. Marta, n. 147. Payments to Manfrini for work in the church 
and the tribune begun 23 January 1673 are also found in ASR, S. Marta, 
Busta 3837, p. 50, entry 57. The same source reveals that money from 
Sister Maria Vittoria Sorci was also used in 1673 to help pay for Manfrini’s 
work. 


87 Francesco Fancelli's participation in the project as a scalpellino has led 
to the assumption that he was responsible for the stuccoes of the church, 
as is claimed in the pamphlet Sala di S. Marta. The stuccoes were executed 
by Leonardo Retti and Antonio Roncati. Fancelli achieved such excellence 
as a scalpellino that Pascoli included him in his discussion of the Fancelli 
family in his Lives. A brother of the sculptors Giacomo Antcnio and 
Cosimo Fancelli, Francesco was highly valued as a scalpellino by the most 
elite members of Roman society. According to Pascoli (11, 475), Francesco 
Fancelli “molto fatico . . . nella Chiesa di S. Marta al Collegio Romano.” 
For Fancelli, see Pascoli, 11, 472 and 475. 


68 “Adi 9 Aprile 1674. Misura e stima delli lavori di scarpellino et altro 
fatto di tutto robba di M.ro Franc.co Fancelli scarp.no in hav.ne fatto le 
Base di Marmo, e scalini, che ha fatto fare la R.da M.re Maria Scholastica 
Colleone nella Chiese e Cappelle del Ve.le Monas.rio di S.ta Marta... .” 
Details of the work include alabaster pilasters and their bases, marble 
steps in the chapels, and “Rustico di travertino e fattura di n.0 18 modelli, 
quali servono dove si sono fatte le Cartelle di stucchi al imposte 


of the compartments of the vault, the stucco decorations 
surrounding the windows, and construction of the 
scaffolding” for the painters, sculptors, and gilders.” By 
early 1673 progress was such that the chapels were being 
prepared to receive their altar paintings. Under the date of 
26 March 1673 in his bill for “Lavori fatti in servitio delle 
Cappelle” the carpenter Francesco Manfrini recorded hav- 
ing constructed some telari or stretchers for paintings in 
the chapels” and having built a scaffold for “dipingere e 
lavorare di stucchi in d.a Chiesa.” The paintings of at least 
some of the altars had been placed by 15 July 1675, judging 
from an account of that date for the labor involved in their 
placement.” 

Though often credited as the chief benefactress of the 
church, Abbess Maria Eleonora Boncompagni's principal 
contribution to the church was the decoration of the trib- 
une (Fig. 6). According to a list of her expenses from 1672 
to 1699, she spent 5,185.73 scudi om the tribune, plus 240 
scudi for its three paintings and 50 scudi for the grate (now 


dell’architettura delle Cappelle di d.a. Chiesa.” The total cost ef the work 
amounted to 640.53 scudi (ASV, S. Marta, n. 206, Tomo vi, n, n). 


6° Fancelli received payments in 1673 on 20 May (V 100), 21 Oct. (Y 50), 
and 12 Dec. (V 200), and the payments continued on 29 Nov. 1675 (V 
50), 3 Apr. 1677 (V 30), and 22 Dec. 1678 (V 70) (ASV, S. Marta, n. 221). 
The debt of V 140.53 remaining on the total of V 640.53 was erased on 
2 Mar. 1680, with a payment of V 140.50, the missing V 3 apparently 
having been rounded off (ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n.u). 


7 Ferraro Felice Ugolino’s bill of 15 Aug. 1672 mentions iron parts made 
for the scaffolding, while a bill from the carpenter Francesco Manfrini 
lists under 19 Aug. 1673 the dismantling of the scaffolding, which had 
been used by the painters (ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. n, and 
ibid., n. 16). 


71 ASV, S. Marta, n. 17. Brogio agreed to the valuation of his bill at 794.94 
scudi on 27 Apr. 1678. On that date he received the remaining 1109.33 
scudi owed him for his work in the church, including the chapels and the 
vault. Of the total amount of 2009.33 scudi he had already received 900 
scudi from Colleoni’s money on 14 Nov. 1671, 23 Jan. 1672, 20 May, and 
3 June 1673, and 5 June 1677 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 190, “Libre Mastro B 
1676 al 1679," 133 bis and 135). 


7 “Per haver fatto due telari novi di Castagna per li quadri di due Cappelle 
. . +" (ASV, S. Marta, n. 18, “Conto di Lavori di legname . . . Francesco 
Manfrini,” under the date of 26 Mar. 1673). 


73 ASV, S. Marta, n. 18, “Conto di Lavori fatti di legname nella Chiesa 
di S.ta Marta novamente restaurata à tutta robba e fattura di M.ro Fran.co 
Manfrini falegname.” The bill covers a period between 23 Jan. 1673 and 
6 Sept. 1675. In another bill of 2 Dec. 1672, Manfrini lists, “Per haver 
fatto un Altare in Chiesa . . .” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 16, “Conto de Lavori 
fatti di Legn.ne per servitio delle M.R.R. Menache del Ven.e Monastero 
di S. Marta, da me Fran.co Manfrini”). 


74 “Adi 15 luglio 1675. Per sette giornate d'un lavorante per mettere in 
opera li quadri dell’Altari in piu 2 diverse Volte, mettere le fusarole attorno 
l'ovato dell’Altar Magg.re con suoi rampini 2 chiodi . . .V 3.20” (ASV, 
S. Marta, n. 18, “Conto di Lavori . . .Manfrini falagname’’). It is unclear 
if Sister Maria Scolastica paid for all of Manfrini's work connected with 
the chapels. A payment under the Mandati of Sept. 1679 through Aug. 
1680 records that 65.62 scudi were given to Manfrini from Colleoni’s 
money (ASV, S. Marta, n. 18, 52). She had already paid forty scudi to 
him on 17 June 1673 (see n. 66). 


75 It shouid be remembered that Sister Maria Eleonora Boncompagni also 
contributed generously to the addition to the convent. 


a door) below tne central painting, which provided com- 
municatien between the church and the nuns’ chcir.” Al- 
ready by June 1672 the carpenter Francesco Manf-ini was 
at work en the nigh altar” and by 23 January 1673 he had 
made the telari fo- the two lateral paintings of the tribune, 
which were followed shortly by a large oval support for 
the central pain-irg. The presence of stucco-workers in the 
tribune is notec Er March 1673,” and by August of that 
year the statues ei angels that support the three tribune 
paintings were in clace.” In fact the decoration of the trib- 
une had probably keen completed by 18 August 1673, since 
by that date Gugl elmo Cortese’s® painting of Christ in the 
House of Mary and Martha (Fig. 7) was already situated 
on the high altar This is revealed in a discussion by the 
congregation of caputies of the convent held on 18 August 
1673 regarding the disposal of the former high altar paint- 
ing of the Resurrection of Lazarus by Girolamo Muziano. 
Since the form ot he tribune had been altered in the ren- 
ovation of the ch arch, the Muziano no longer fitted on the 
high altar and had been replaced with the new panting by 
Cortese. The Muziano was also unsuitable for any of the 
new lateral altars -hus the congregation decided trat rather 
than keep i: in the cloister, it would be of greater benefit 


% The information i: found in documents relating to a dispute between 
the convent and Gregerio Boncompagni, Prince of Piombino and nephew 
of Sisters Maria Eleerorz (d. 1699) and Maria Gratia Boncompagni (d. 
1706), over the asse% of the deceased nuns, which the convent claimed 
belonged to it. Money was needed to pay the debts “che resta da pagarsi 
lasciato da detta Sur Maria Eleonaro, conforme e di dovere benche la 
maggiore parte di 2se> siastato contratto per le consapute spese fatte nella 
Chiesa di.detto Morastero di S. Marta... ." 

“Calcoli»da p.mosluglio 1672 att.o Ottobre 1699 Pagato per la Tribuna 
fatta nella Chiesa de Ven. Monastero di S. Marta come dalla stima, mi- 
sura, e tara de Corti fatta dal Sig.r Cavalier Fontana, e ricevute . . . 
NVEBIBSSEIZE a e Seek SL SS e e e 
è più alli Pittori per i tre quadri per detta Tribune non compresi nella 
stima........ signs lane ST DAO Lo iure Ra aa A 

Speso per fare i. cawmodo alla Grata grande dietro all'Alzare per l'es- 
positione. Scadi certo, che divisi per metà e avendo pagata l'altra metà 
la Sign.ra Saor Angela Eleonaro ... V 50” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 217, 
Tomo xix, n. 111) 


7 “Adi Giugno 16%. Per haver fatto 3 pezzi di cornice d'albuccio due 
sono longhi p. 11 uno, l'altro lon. p. 6 lar. p. % l'uno di tavola interzata 
scanniciati in una gela, messa in opera nella Chiesa di S. Marta al Altar 
Maggiore . .. V 2.05" (ASV, S. Marta, n. 16, “Conto di Lavori de Leg- 
nami. . . Francesce Manfrini falegname”). 


78 “Contosdi Lavori atti di legname nella Chiesa di S.ta Marta novamente 
restaurate è tutta razoa € fattura di M.ro Francesco Manfrini falegname. 
Adi 23 Gennaro 1653. 

“Lavor: fatti ir s-rvitio della Tribuna Per haver fatto due telari . . . 
servono per le due ricchie di qua, e di la à d.a. Tribuna .. V 12 Adi 3 
Marzo 1673 Per waver fatto un Ovato grande in centina per il quadro 
magg.re in da Tribana, di albuccio . . . V 13.50 

“Adi 2è d.o [Marzo 1573] Per haver fatto un tavolato di castagno per 
lavorare È stucca’or: n da Tribuna . . .V 17.90” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 18). 


7° “Adi 8 Ag. to 1673. Per haver fatto un Tavolato in Chiesa dentro la 
Tribuna sopra le statue ... V 1.40 (ASV, S. Marta, n. le, “Conto di 
Lavori di Legname . Francesco Manfrini falegname”). 


8 GugiielmoCor-ese or Guillaume Courtois (1628-79) came tə Rome from 
the Francae-Comcé «nd was known as “il Borgognone.” A student of Cor- 
tona, Cortese also leaked to the work of Sacchi, Lanfranco, Mola, Preti, 
and Maratti. He developed an individual style with a rich sense of color, 
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to the convent to sell it. Having obtained the required li- 
cense, the congregation sold the painting to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden for one hundred dobble, which were applied 
to defray the expenses of the enlargement and decoration 
of the church.” According to Pascoli, this was the last 
painting executed by Cortese, who died on 15 June 1679. 
For this reason Salvagnini dated it 1678,* which would have 
made the S. Marta painting later than Cortese’s painting 
of the Virgin and Child with Saints Charles Borromeo, 
Philip Neri, Dominic, and Felix in S. Trinita dei Pellegrini, 
executed in 1677.* However, the aforementioned document 
demonstrates that the S. Marta altarpiece should be dated 
1673 and that Pascoli was in error. 

The painting represents the moment described in Saint 
Luke (10:40-42) when Christ during his visit to the home 
of Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus, admonishes 
Martha for her criticism of Mary, who instead of helping 
with the dinner preparations had been intently listening to 
Christ. Mary, described by Salvagnini as among Cortese’s 
most beautiful and expressive figures,® is depicted seated 
at Christ’s feet. Her serenity and rapt expression are con- 
trasted to the agitated figure of Martha. In the background 
are rows of plates on shelves and a servant who spreads a 


a fine instinct for the presentation of psychological drama, and excellent 
control of dynamic composition. He excelled as a draftsman, his drawings 
being distinguished by their fluid, painterly softness yet precise modeling. 
Cortese executed paintings in S. Marco, S. Prassade, S. Andrea al Qui- 
rinale, S. Trinità dei Pellegrini, the Palazzo Quirinale, S. Tommaso di 
Villanova in Castel Gandolfo, and the Collegiata in Ariccia. See A. Suth- 
erland Harris, “Guglielmo Cortese: Some Early Drawings and Lost Works," 
Master Drawings, x, 1972, 360-363; D. Graf, “Christ in the House of Mary 
and Martha. Observations Concerning the Creation of an Altarpiece by 
Guglielmo Cortese,” Master Drawings, x, 1972, 356-360; Salvagnini; 
S.P.V. Rodinò, Disegni di Guglielmo Cortese nelle Collezioni del Gabi- 
netto Nazionale della Stampe, Rome, 1979; and Waterhouse, 68-70. 


81 The painting is no longer in situ. It is presently located in the convent 
of SS. Quattro Coronati, where it was transferred after the suppression 
of the convent of S. Marta. 


82 “Venerdi 18 Agosto 1673. Fu tenuta la Congreg.ne . . . Non potendosi 
riporre nell’Altar maggiore della Chiesa di S. Marta del n.ro Mon.rio il 
Quadro antico dipinto dal Mutiano rappresentante Lazzaro resuscitato —~ 
per esser stato mutata la forma vecchia della facciata dove era situato — 
e modernata con ornamenti d'alabastri, et altri abbellimenti e surrogato 
con simmetria altro quadro di mano del Borgognone Pittore de migliori 
presente secolo in q.ta città si è risoluto dalla Cong.e complire maggior- 
mente al mon.rio vendere il d.o quadro, che tenerlo in clausura, mentre 
non si può riporre, ne anche in alcune degli altri Altari hora agguinti in 
vece delli tre soli, che vi erano, e segua l'alienatione con licenza della Sacra 
Cong.e dei Regolari da esser suplicata et ottenersi dalla M.re Abbadessa 
e Monache, nella maestà della Regina di Svetia per le cento doble offertene 
a maggior stima, con che s‘impieghino in benefitio della d.a Chiesa am- 
pliata di sito e cresciuta come sopra d'Altari e d’abbellimenti non ordinari) 
A maggior honor di Dio, commodità, e decoro del Mon.rio” (ASV, S. 
Marta, n. 108). 


83 Pascoli, 1, 151. 


84 Taking into account Pascoli's statement, Salvagnini asserted that the 
S. Marta altarpiece must have been done in 1678 after the S. Andrea al 
Quirinale altarpiece, which he mistakenly dated 1678 rather than 1668 
(Salvagnini, 180-181). 

85 Rodinò (as in n. 80), 68. 


86 Salvagnini, 181. 
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6 S. Marta al Collegio Romano, tribune. Rome (photo: 
McGuire) 


cloth over a table, suggestive of the meal Martha had been 
preparing. Cortese’s rich colorism is apparent in the strik- 
ing red, blue, yellow, and pink of the garments. He exe- 
cuted numerous preparatory drawings for the painting 
which reveal his thorough and careful approach to figures 
and drapery.” 

The choice of the subject of Christ in the house of Mary 
and Martha would have been particularly appropriate to 
the vocation of the Augustinian nuns of S. Marta. Tradi- 


8? These drawings are discussed by Graf (as in n. 80), 356-360, and Die 
Handzeichnungen von Guglielmo Cortese und Giovanni Battista Gaulli. 
Kataloge des Kunstmuseums Düsseldorf, 2 vols., Düsseldorf, 1976, 1, 
50-51. 


88 L, Réau (Iconographie de l'art chrétien, 2 vols., Paris, 1955-57, 11, 328) 
and G. Schiller (Iconography of Christian Art, 3 vols., Greenwich, CT, 
1971, 1, 159) mention the increased popularity of the theme of Carist in 
the house of Mary and Martha in the 16th and 17th centuries. Also see 
V. Saxer, Le Culte de Marie Madeleine en Occident des origines è la fin 
du moyen age, Paris, 1959, 335-336; B. Rano, “Agostiniane,” Dizionario 
degli Istituti di Perfezione, Rome, 1974, 1, 187; and History of the Order 
of St. Augustine, Villanova, PA, 1979, 11, 260. 


8° These paintings, like all the other altarpieces of the church, are no longer 
in situ. The present location of the paintings formerly in S. Marta is not 
known, except for Cortese’s Christ in the House of Mary and Martha 
(Convent of SS. Quattro Coronati) and Cozza's Preaching of Saint John 
the Baptist (in storage at the Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Antica in Rome). 





7 Cortese, Christ in the House of Mary and Martha. Rome, 
SS. Quattro Coronati (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale, 
Rome) 


tionally Martha and Mary were regarded as representative 
of the active and contemplative life. Both approaches were 
embraced by the nuns at S. Marta, who led the contem- 
plative life of cloistered nuns and also participated in the 
active mission of teaching young women, as was common 
in some Augustinian convents.® 

Flanking the oval painting were two rectangular lateral 
paintings,” the Three Marys at the Tomb by Luigi Garzi 
and the Resurrection of Lazarus” by Fabio Cristofani.”! En- 


® The subject of this work, which was located to the left of the central 
painting, is not mentioned in the guidebooks, but an inventory of 1726 
gives it as the Resurrection of Lazarus (ASV, S. Marta, n. 212, Tomo xu, 
n. x, ‘Inveatari”). This subject is the same as that of the former high altar 
painting by Muziano. 

*! Fabio Cristofani (d. 1689), a Roman painter and mosaicist, is perhaps 
best known for his work on the mosaics of St. Peter's. He also assisted 
Cortona in the Gallery of Alexander VII in the Quirinale and executed 
two cartoons for the tapestry series of the Life of Urban VIII for Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini in 1667 and 1671. Perhaps this connection with the 
Barberini may have been influential in his selection for the-painting in S. 
Marta since Cardinal Francesco Barberini's nephew, Cardinal Carlo Bar- 
berini, was protector of the nuns of S. Marta. For Cristofani, see P. Dreyer, 
“Zeichnungen von Fabio Cristofano,” Berliner Museen, xvin, 1968, 64- 
68, and J. Byam Shaw, Drawings of the Old Masters at Christ Church, 
Oxford, Oxford, 1976, 172. 


closing the three itume paintings were marble frames sup- 
ported by sculptured angels, a device derived from Ber- 
nini.” Behind the-central painting hangs a simulated gilded 
brocade cartain, wich billows out at the bottom, over- 
lapping the arms cf the angels. In the center of the vault 
of the tribure, elegantly embellished with gilded stuccoes 
and painted fictive staccoes, is a medallion relief of two 
putti with.a vase et haly water and a banner reading “AC- 
QUA SAN ar allusien to one of the attributes of Saint 
Martha. Kicola Fio reported that the sculptor Bernardino 
Cametti executed the modello for a metal ciborium in 
S. Marta, presumably for the high altar, but the work is 
now lost.” 

By 1675 the decaration of S. Marta must have been es- 
sentially completed since the diarist Carlo Cartari reported 
on 15 September 1575 that he had seen the paintings of the 
church, amd that they were pleasing to him, but inferior to 
the recentiy anveiied frescoes in S. Domenico e Sisto.” The 
inscription commemorating the construction formerly on 
the interior facade over the main door of the church was 
dated 1674.* Editiens ot Titi published in 1674 and 1675 
imply that some work was still in progress, although he 
specifically cites the vault frescoes by Gaulli and his assis- 
tants and the stucmes by Leonardo Lombardo (Leonardo 
Retti).* However, vy the edition of 1686 the decorations 
were completely fir.ishec.” Described by Titi as “una delle 
galanti Chiesine di Roma’ and by Franzini as “bellissima,” 
the little church of S. Marta had elegance and grace. Even 
now, though stripped ot most of its altars and paintings, 






ALE 
, 





% In the altars of the transept: of S. Maria del Popolo (1655-61), Bernini 
had employed-sculptured angels to hold the frames of the paintings. As 
in S. Marta. these angeb are-represented standing rather than flying. The 
use of carved angelsate support paintings or reliefs was a common one in 
Rome in the 17th ane! 26th centuries. Bernini used the device in 5. Lorenzo 
in Lucina and Caste! «Gandolfo, and it also appears in S. Maria in Val- 
licella, S. Maria dell'Orto, and on the facade of S. Marcello, ameng others. 
9 N. Pio, Le vite di pori, scultori, et architetti, ed. C. and R. Enggass, 
Vatican City, 1977, 152 and:227. An inventory of 28 July 1810 lists “un 
tabernacole con quatise piecole colonette ed altre simile” (ASV, S. Marta, 
n. 233, “Licenze,” Terao xxxv. “Inventario degli oggetti mobili . . . di S. 
Marta presso i Collegio Romano . . . 28 Luglio 1810,” item 75). 


% “Il primo di Settembr2 1575.In questi giorni sono stati scoperti le nuove 
pitture fatte nella Tribuna, e nella volta della Chiesa di S. Domenico, e 
di Sisto. . . . Si sone.anche vedute le Pitture nella Chiesa delle Monache 
di Santa Marta, nell: > azza:del Collegio Romano, le quali soro piaciuti, 
ma sono di molto inferiori” {ASR, Cartari-Febei, Diario, Vol. Lxxxv, 
203-r-v). Awcording tc >. Misciatelli, Gli anni santi, Rome, 1934, 114, the 
church was inaugurated on 28 Aug. 1675. 


9 “TEMPLOM PIE CONSTRUCTUM DICEBAT MAGNIFICENTIA 
ANNO DOMINI MECLXXIV.” The inscription is recorded in Forcella, 
x, 170. 


% The texts of these ed tions are identical. According to Titi (1674, 187- 
188}, “La Chiesa vien r moderata al presente con buona, e vaga, archi- 
tettura del Cav. Carl “ontana. . .. Nella Volta vi sono dipinte diverse 
historie della Santa da E-aciccie Gaulli Genovese, e da altri aiutati con suo 
disegno; e li stucchi per tatta la Chiesa sono lavori di Leonardo Lam- 
bardo.” A document #cntained in ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. 11, 
states that Sister Masia Seolastica Colleoni, who died on 1 Feb. 1677, 
“. . . fu passata à megbor vite d.a Suor Maria Scolastica avarti sia stata 
terminata lex fabrica. . 


974% 


“La chiesa R rimocernata ultimanente con buona, e vaga architettura 
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the church possesses a distinct charm. Its surtaces are cov- 
ered with a rich and elegant decoration of gilded stuccoes 
and paintings. Above the chapel arches are graceful, elon- 
gated figures of youths with a leziosita that prefigures the 
eighteenth century (Fig. 8). Originally the cornice above 
the pilasters of the nave and columns of the tribune was 
surmounted by other stucco figures holding medallions, 
while stucco putti hovered in flight beside the windows of 
the nave, which were crowned with imaginatively designed 
shells (Fig. 5). In the shallow chapels, altars with segmental 
pediments and oval picture frames alternated with those 
with triangular pediments and rectangular frames, a rhythm 
that was continued by the picture frames of the tribune. 
Above the pediments of the altars were more stucco putti 
(Fig. 9). 

The stuccoes were executed by Leonardo Retti,” assisted 
by the otherwise unknown Antonio Roncati. Retti, also 
known as Leonardo Lombardo, was a sculptor from Lom- 
bardy who came to Rome around 1671 and entered into 
the circle of Berninian sculptors there. He joined the atelier 
of Ferrata and assisted him at S. Agnese in Agone (before 
1672). Between June 1672 and March 1673, Retti worked 
on the sculpture of the central fountain in the garden of 
the Palazzo Borghese. This was followed by the stuccoes 
of S. Marta (1672-74)! and those executed with Antonio 
Raggi in the Gesù (ca. 1672-83)!” 

The question of who was responsible for the design of 
the stuccoes is debated. While conceding that past studies 
credited the interior decoration of S. Marta to Carlo Fon- 


del Cavalier Fontana. . . .” (Titi, 1686, 147). 
° Titi, 1674, 187; and 1686, 147; and Franzini, 171. 


°° Retti’s activity in S. Marta was first cited by Titi (1674, 187), who re- 
ferred to him as Leonardo Lambardo. 


1° Although born in Laino near Como, Retti had lived for several years 
in Parma before coming to Rome. In January 1671 he sought payment for 
some stuccoes executed in S. Lorenzo in Picenza. E. Riccòmini, ‘’Beccarie 
Genti Monumenta. Un apice della decorazione barocca in Emilia,” Para- 
gone, xxi, 1972, 80-83, hypothesized that he came to Rome soon after 
1671. 


1 The contract with Retti for the stuccoes in S. Marta was dated 
23 December 1672 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 116, 125). 


102 In the Gesù Retti was responsible for stuccoes in the vault of the nave, 
the left arm of the transept, and the two statues of Prudence and Fortitude 
in the drum of the cupola (A. Riccoboni, Roma nell'arte. La scultura 
nell'evo moderno. Rome, 1942, 194). Later works include the figure of 
Justice on the left over the high altar in S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini (before 
1686), four Carmelite saints in marble at the high altar in S. Maria in 
Traspontina, the low relief on the tomb of Clement X in St. Peter's (ca. 
1686), parts of the elaborate stucco decoration of S, Maria dell'Orto (1699- 
1706), and the completion of Ferrata’s relief of the Stoning of Saint Emer- 
enziana in S. Agnese in Agone (1702-09). See H. Hibbard, “Palazzo 
Borghese Studies. 1: The Garden and Its Fountains,” Burlington Magazine, 
c, 1958, 205-212; V. Golzio, “Storia dell’arte e ricerche archivistiche. No- 
tizie sull'arte e gli artisti tratte da archivi private. 1. Pittori e scultori nella 
chiesa di S. Agnese a Piazza Navona,” Archivi d'Italia. 1, 1933-34, 304- 
306; L. Montalto, “Ercole Ferrata e le vicende litigiose del bassorilievo di 
Santa Emerenziana,” Commentari, vin, 1957, 47-58; R. Wittkower, 
“Leonardo Retti,” in U. Thieme and F Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon, xxvuit, 
189; and L. Barroero, S. Maria dell'Orto, Rome, 1976, 72 and 77. 
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8 S. Marta al Collegio Romano, stuccoes. Rome (photo: 
McGuire) 


9 S. Marta al Collegio Romano, first chapel on right. Rome 
(photo: McGuire) 


tana, the Gaulli scholar Maria Vittoria Brugnoli attributed 
at least the stucco angels of the tribune to Gaulli.!® She 
asserted that it is logical to expect his intervention in the 
sculptural decoration of the complexes that he conceived 
since Ratti affirms that the stucco figures in the vault of 
the Gesù were designed by Gaulli.'* A drawing in Dis- 
seldorf by Gaulli for the decoration of a window, identified 
by Eckhard Schaar as an early design for a window in the 
nave of the Gesù, bears a general similarity in concept 
to the windows in S. Marta. Brugnoli attributed to Gaulli 
a study in Windsor for an altar (Fig. 10), connecting the 
image with the high altar in S. Marta. '™® In the Windsor 
drawing, angels on volutes support a picture frame as they 
do in S. Marta. The drawing had been ascribed to Bernini, 
but Blunt and Cooke in their catalogue of Roman drawings 
in Windsor find Brugnoli’s association of the drawing with 
S. Marta hypothetical but convincing.” However, the de- 
sign of the altar in the drawing is more elaborate than the 
actual altar. In the drawing the angels are shown kneeling 
and sitting on a volute rather than standing, and the sur- 
rounding architecture differs from that of the tribune. While 
the possibility remains that the drawing could have been 
a preliminary study, later altered, for the altar of S. Marta, 


103 Brugnoli, 1956, 25. 


104 Soprani-Ratti (as in n. 41), 11, 80. Titi (1686, 155) also states that Gaulli 
was responsible for the design of the stuccoes in the Gesù, which were 
strongly influenced by Bernini. A drawing in the British Museum in. 1950- 
11-11-1) of A Miracle of a Saint at the Altar is cited by Brugnoli (1956, 
25) as very close to the relief designed by Gaulli of Saint Ignatius Cele- 
brating Mass over the door on the right of the Chapel of St. Ignatius in 
the Gesù. 

105 See E. Schaar and D. Graf, Meisterzeichnungen der Sammlung Lam- 
bert Krahe, Katalog der Ausstellung im Kunstmuseum Düsseldorf, 14 No- 
vember 1969-11 January 1970, Düsseldorf, 1970, n. 86, fig. 74. See D. 
Graf, Master Drawings of the Roman Baroque from the Kunstmuseum 
Diisseldorf, London, 1973, 50. 


1% Brugnoli, 1956, 25. 





the fact that the motif of angels holding picture frames was 
a common one renders inconclusive any attempt to connect 
the drawing to the church. However, a similarity can be 
seen between the stucco figures over the arches in S. Marta 
and the putti over the windows in the Gesù. One Gesù 
putto seen from the rear in an elongated, gracefully twisted 
contrapposto is nearly a mirror image of a figure over the 
first chapel on the right in S. Marta. Riccòmini supports 
Brugnoli’s contention that Gaulli was responsible for the 
design of the S. Marta stuccoes as well as those of the 
Gesù.!® Retti's connection with Gaulli at S. Marta could 
account for his inclusion in the Gesù project.'” Hager, on 
the contrary, attributes not only the general design of the 


107 A. Blunt and H. L. Cooke, The Roman Drawings of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
London, 2960, 39. n. 148. 


108 Riccòmini (as in n. 100), 80-81. 


10 Brugnoli (1956, 25) states that Retti's entrance into the circle of Ber- 
ninian sculptors was owed to the mediation of Gaulli and adds that it 
would be interesting to know what part Gaulli played in the diffusion of 
Berninian modes among the sculptors of the time. The exact date of Retti's 
work on ‘he Gesù stuccoes, dated generally ca. 1672-83, is not known. 
The S. Marta stuccoes were begun after Dec. 1672 and finished by 1674 
when Tit (1674, 187) mentions them. Titi does not mention the Gest 
stuccoes antil after 1686 (Titi, 1686, 155). 





10 Gaulli, Study fe:~ an.altar. Windsor Castle, The Roval Li- 
brary, RL 5600 (pheto: Roval Library, Windsor Castle, copy- 
right reserved, resmoduced by gracious permission of Her Maj- 
esty Queen Elizabe: + II) 


renovation to Foreznabit also that of the stuccoes, "° which 
form an integral zad an-extremely important element in the 
overall design cf :ne interior of the church. It should be 
remembered that +e ehurch was not rebuilt, but rather its 
interior was recesizned with the addition of chapels and 
the rich decoratic=. Foncana is responsible for the design 
of the altars, anc sir-ce'the tribune participates in the scheme 
set forth in the lat «ral chapels, it would be logical to assume 
that Fontana conse ved the angels, which are a significant 
element of the triune cesign.™! The engraving of the el- 
evation publishec fy Ocmenico de Rossi, entitled “Pianta 


110 Hager, 234. Anoth-- author who at:ributes responsibility for the dec- 
oration to Fontana s arcella. who points out an evident Borrominian 
influence. 


11 Although no dram.gs by “ontana for S. Marta are included in A. 
Braham and H. Hager €ario-Fontana. The Drawings at Windsor Castle, 
London, 1977, severa. ravings for similar decorative designs for other 
churches are included # the beok (figs. 91, 104, 138, 513, and 564). 


12 D, De Ressi, Studi ''archiettura civile, 3 vols., Rome, 1721, 11, 41. 


113 Admittedly, the Ger contract with Gaulli does not mention designs 
for the stuceoes, whics ne did provide, but guidebooks do attribute the 
design of the stuccoesste Gaul, while in the case of S. Marta, Fontana 
is credited with the imwertion ofthe interior design. See P. Tacchi Venturi, 
“La convenzioni tra (cw, Battista Gaulli e il Generale dei Gesuiti Gian 
Paolo Oliva per le pitture dell: cupola e della volta del tempio Farnesi- 
ano,” Atti del Terzo Cœgræso Nazionale di Studi Romani, u 1935, 160- 
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et spaccato della chiesa di Santa Marta nella Piazza del 
Collegio Romano. Ornata dal Cavalier Fontana” (Fig. 5)” 
supports the contention that Fontana was author of the 
decorations. A document relating to the activity of Leon- 
ardo Retti and Antonio Roncati at S. Marta implies that 
their work was executed under the supervison of Fontana, 
though it does not specifically state who was responsible 
for the design of the stuccoes. As he was connected with 
Gaulli in his work in the Gesù, Retti also executed statues 
for Fontana’s altar in S. Maria in Transportina. It should 
be noted that the contract with Gaulli for the frescoes, 
which is rather precise in stating exactly what he was ex- 
pected to da, makes no mention of any designs for stuc- 
coes.!! To add confusion to the issue is a payment of 17 
November 1678 in which Leonardo Retti was paid for ”. .. 
li lavori di scoltura, architettura, e disegni fatti tanto per 
serv.o della n.ra Chiesa, quanto alla Tribuna . .. ."™ 
However, it seems unlikely that Retti, who had recently 
arrived in Rome and was always a minor sculptor, would 
have been charged with designing the important stucco dec- 
orations;!5 rather, the “disegni” mentioned probably refer 
to elaborated studies of individual figures that he drew, 
based on the general ideas of the project's designer. 

The question of the authorship of the stuccoes raises the 
issue of artistic collaboration. The nature ef the collabo- 
rative efforts of painters, architects, and sculptors in the 
design of sculpture in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Rome has been studied in articles by Enggass' and Michael 
Conforti.!!” Enggass discussed the role of the painter Carlo 
Maratti in providing designs for sculpture in such projects 
as the Lateran Apostles. However, these designs were fol- 
lowed with varying degrees of faithfulness by the sculptors 
and served to establish a general concept, while specific 
motifs were modified by the individual sculptors. Though 
acknowledging the role of artistic directors, Carlo Maratti 
and Carlo Fontana, in the design of certain projects, Con- 
forti argues that in general sculptors of the period were 
responsible for the design of their works. Conforti points 
out that when architects designed tombs or chapels with 
figural sculpture, their drawings contained only schematic 
renderings of the figures to determine their placement 
within the architectural setting, while the specific pose and 
expression of the figures was usually conceived in collab- 
oration with a sculptor.” It is therefore likely that Fontana 


69, and nn. 104, 105, and 111. 


ua ASV, S. Marta, n. 221. Another document relating to Retti’s work at 
S. Marta mentions only “Stucco, Intaglio, Architettura, Scoltura, Ma- 
teriale . . .” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 116, 124v). 

115 Riccòmini (as in n. 100), 81, noted a stylistic gap between Retti’s work 
in S. Vitale in Parma and his early Roman work, which he attributed to 
Retti's position under Gaulli and Raggi. Thus the style of his Roman work 
was influenced by the Roman sculptural ambient. 

ue R. Enggass, “Un Problème du baroque romain tardif. Projets de sculp- 
tures par des artistes non sculpteurs,” Revue de l'art, xxx1, 1976, 21-32. 
117 M. Conforti, “Pierre Legros and the Role of Sculptors as Designers in 
Late Baroque Rome,” Burlington Magazine, cxix, 1977, 557-560. 

118 Ibid., 557, n. 4. 
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provided the overall design for the decoration of the church 
and that Retti was responsible for the elaboration of the 
individual figures.!!° 

The altar paintings formed a virtual musuem of contem- 
porary taste. Alessandro Grimaldi! painted a Transfigu- 
ration (1R); Paolo Albertoni, who also collaborated with 
Gaulli on the vault frescoes, executed Christ Carrying the 
Cross Appearing to Saints Ignatius and Charles Borromeo 
(2R); Francesco Cozza’? did the Preaching of Saint John 
the Baptist (3R); while Francesco Rosa™ painted a Guard- 
ian Angel (1L); Giacomo del Po, the Madonna and Child 
with Saints Augustine and Monica (2L); 18 and Ludovico 
Gimignani, a Madonna (3L). All these paintings were re- 
moved from the church when it was suppressed and they 
were subsequently lost.! Francesco Cozza’s The Preaching 
of Saint John the Baptist (219 x 143 cm; Fig. 11) was re- 
discovered on the antiquarian market in Rome and pur- 
chased by the Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione in 1966 
to be returned to S. Marta. However, it is presently in stor- 


1! It should be remembered that Fontana as well as Gaulli were long 
associated with Bernini. 


120 Son and student of the more famous Bolognese artist, Giovanni Fran- 
cesco Grimaldi, Alessandro was active in Rome in the later 17th century 
as a painter and engineer and reportedly produced landscapes in the style 
of his father. Besides the altarpiece in S. Marta, he executed three paintings 
in S. Marco. His dates are given as ca. 1630-ca. 1663 in Thieme-Becker, 
xv, 39, though this would predate S. Marta. Pascoli (1, 50) reports that 
Alessandro died at only thirty-three. However, he must have lived beyond 
1680 when his father died since he was, according to Pascoli (1, 50), his 
heir. 


121 The subject is identified by Titi (1686, 147) and subsequent authors as 
Christ Carrying the Cross Appearing to Saint Francis Xavier; however, 
an inventory of the church dated 24 July 1704 identifies it as “S. Ignatio” 
while another inventory of 21 October 1726 identifies it as “S. Ignatio e 
S. Carlo” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 205, “Scritture d'interesse diverse,” Tomo 
vini, n. Iv and n. 212, Tomo xin, n. x). One of the original altars in the 
old church was dedicated to Saint Charles Borromeo (see n. 46). Ac- 
cording to Titi (1686, 147), Albertoni also did the painting opposite (2L) 
which was damaged (“fece anche quello incontro, che si guasto”). How- 
ever, Titi (1686, 148) cites Del Po’s painting on the altar of the second 
chapel on the left. 


122 A native of Calabria, Francesco Cozza (1605-82) came to Rome as a 
young man and studied with Domenichino, finishing some of the master’s 
works. He was admitted to the Accademia di San Luca in 1634. Affinities 
with Sassoferrato, Cerrini, and Lanfranco have been noted in his style. 
He worked for many prominent Roman families, including the Pamphili 
for whom he frescoed the Stanza del Fuoco in their palace in Valmontone 
(1658-61) and the Library in the Collegio Innocenziano in Rome (1667- 
72). See L. Cunsolo, Francesco Cozza. Pittore e acquafcrtista, Cosenza, 
1966; L. Montalto, “Francesco Cozza nella libreria Pamphilj a Piazza Na- 
vona,” Commentari, vi, 1956, 41-52; L. Mortari, “Nota al Cozza,” Par- 
agone, vit, 1956, 21; E. Schleier, “Inediti di Francesco Cozza,’ Arte il- 
lustrata, rv, 1971, 5-25; V. Tiberia, “Contributi al ‘600 e ‘700 in Umbria,” 
Ricerche di storia dell'arte, vi, 1977, 148-149; and Waterhouse, 72-74. 


13 A Roman, Francesco Rosa (1638-87) was a student of G. A. Canini 
and in 1656-57 of Poussin, whom he reportedly closely imitated. He was 
a member of the Accademia di San Luca (1673) and secretary cf the Vir- 


age at the Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Antica at the Palazzo 
Barberini in Rome. The last known work by Cozza, the 
painting is signed and dated 1675, a date consistent with 
documents relating to the placement of the altar paint- 
ings.” In the Preaching of Saint John the Baptist, the play 
of light and shade over the figures and the artist's typically 
crisp but heavy draperies reflect a relationship with such 
painters as Preti, Brandi, Giuseppe Chezzi, and Seiter. 
The surface of the vault is organized into compartments 
consisting of three tondi and twelve pendentives surround- 
ing them. Two broad ribs covered with gilded stucco gar- 
lands and a gilded painted leaf motif cross the vault. This 
latter decorative painting also forms the outer surrounds 
of the tondi, while the inner frame is made of gilded stucco 
(Fig. 14). The division of the ceiling into various panels 
seems to Enggass to be conservative for a High Baroque 
artist. However, the lunette arches over the windows cut 
deeply into the vault, leaving only a very limited area in 
its center and thus rendering a more unified composition 


tuosi al Pantheon (1675). During his career he enjoyed honors and favors 
from mary noblemen. Among his works in Roman churches are paintings 
in S. Carto al Corso and S. Caterina a Magnanapoli. He has been confused 
with both Genoese and Neapolitan painters of the same name. See E. 
Battisti, “Alcune ‘vite’ inedite di L. Pascoli," Commentari, rv, 1953, 41- 
42, for a partial excerpt of an unpublished life of Rosa in a manuscript 
in Perugia (Biblioteca Augusta, ms 1383) and Waterhouse, 111-112. 


124 Giacomo del Po (1652-1726) was born in Rome and executed two works 
there — a Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence (S. Angelo in Pescheria) and the 
Virgin with Saints Augustine and Monica in S. Marta — before his de- 
parture in 1683 for Naples where he spent most of his career, gaining a 
considerable reputation with his innovative approach. Although the S. 
Marta work is lost, his other Roman work is characterized by an uncertain 
eclecticism. Del Po's exposure to Gaulli's frescoes at S. Marta may have 
contributed to that artist's later influence on Del Po’s Neapolitan works. 
See M. Picone, “Per la conoscenza del pittore Giacomo del Po," Bollettino 
d'arte, ser. 4, xui, 1957, 163-172 and 306-316; B. De Dominici, Vite 
de'pittori, scultori, ed architetti napolitani, 3 vols., Naples, 1743, 111, 496- 
517; D. Rabiner, “Additions to Del Po,” Pantheon, xxxvi, 1978, 35-41; 
and The Golden Age of Naples. Art and Civilization Under the Bourbons, 
1734-1805, 2 vols., Detroit, 1981, 11, 136-39 and 215. 


125 Although Titi (1686, 148), Pascoli (11, 102), and De Dominici (as in n. 
124, iv, 481) cite the painting as representing Saint Augustine and other 
saints, it is identified as depicting Saints Augustine and Monica in a pay- 
ment in the ASR, S. Marta, Busta 3837, 34, entry 86. 


220 When the convent of S. Marta was suppressed ca. 1873, the altar paint- 
ings were dispersed and lost. Salvagnini (p. 180) reported tracing the 
paintings via the movement of the Augustinian nuns from S. Marta to S. 
Prisca and ultimately to SS. Quattro Corenati. However, current resi- 
dents at S. Prisca and SS. Quattro Coronati had no knowledge of these 
paintings, except for Cortese’s Christ in the House of Mary and Martha 
at SS. Quattro Coronati. Cozza’s Preaching of Saint John the Baptist was 
found on the Roman antique market and purchased by the Italian gov- 
ernment in 1966. 


127 See n. 74. 


128 Enggass, 18. 


extremely dificu i.2 Tre three roundels depict events in 
the life of Sant Merta, to whom the church is dedicated.” 
In the central parel he is represented in glory, while the 
other two tondi skow-her preaching and subduing a dragon. 
Various allezorica figu-es of Virtues encircle the panels. 
Although the senerz design of the frescoes is due to 
Gaulli, cone.derade -orfusion has attended the attribution 
of specific f escaes te the three painters, Gaulli, Paolo Al- 
bertoni, ane. Gir-damo Troppa, whose names are associ- 
ated with tte ceiins. According to Voss and Angeli,! 
Gaulli was -espcesible for the three tondi and Albertoni 
for all twelve allesorsca figures, while Porcella cited Gaulli 
as the author of the tiree tondi and the four allegories sur- 
rounding the central panel, retaining the other Virtues for 
Albertoni. He was awere that Troppa frescoed two tondi 
in the church bar die not seem to understand where these 
are located. Based or Posterla’s Roma sacra e moderna 
(1707), Eregase attributes to Gaulli the central tondo and 
king allegcrical panels, to Albertoni the other 
“Trapra the eight figures of Virtues around 
these laterai tomci. * Enggass’s attribution has been ac- 
cepted by sabsecuert scholars, who have had occasion to 
refer to the frescc es ™ However, although Posterla’s text 
could be confusi, ne seems to say that actually Troppa 
was responsible fer the two lateral tondi (Figs. 12 and 13), 
while Albertoni caixted the allegories surrounding them. 
Posterla states, “Nela volta sono dipinte diverse Istorie 
della Santa da E.ciecio Gaulli Genovese, con le quattro 
figure, che circarearo quella di mezzo; Le quattro da capo, 
ed altrettan.e intorn» aquella verso la porta sono di Paolo 
Albertoni, «d i. tenco `ù dipinto dal Troppa, come anche 
quello sopra al’ Altar Maggiore.” Posterla's account was 
taken verbatim from the 1686 edition of Titi, written only 
a few years after the completion of the decoration of S. 





x 






two tondi, 








129 It should be borme in mind that Gaulli was working within the frame- 
work of a va. strueture cseated by Fontana in his renovation of the 
church. Few larpe-scare vaul frescoes had yet been executed by the time 
Gaulli paintec the ceding of 5. Marta (1671-72). By that date Cortona 
had done thevault of ©. Maria in Vallicella (1664-65), establishing a model 
for a unified ceiling decosatisn followed in many other Roman vaults in 
the later 17th anc 13h centuries. Of course various approaches to the 
problem of cowering . celirg with a unified painted decoration (as op- 
posed to numerous smzallgpazels) had been explored throughout the 17th 
century in paace cecoraziers. However, Cortona’s lead in S. Maria in 
Vallicella was «ot imm ed:zateyy followed. The ceiling of S. Maria in Trivio 
(1668-72) is dzsded ato -onepartments. Canuti and Haffner successfully 
unified the vasit of $ Demenico e Sisto (1674-75), unveiled at the same 
time as S. Marta, wt as irgenious design influenced by the Bolognese 
quadratura tradition “t ie-ea sy to see why this more elaborate decoration 
impressed Cara Cartcri seen. 94). However, though somewhat conser- 
vative in appreack, p- rtisulerly when compared to his work at the Gesì, 
Gaulli’s desigr for $. vla ta successfully utilized the available space. For 
discussions of Sorraaseing-decoration, see M.C. Gloton, Trompe-l'oeil 
et décor piafc-nas* «an. le églises romaines de l'âge baroque, Rome, 
1965, and T. beerszea, Lie Deckenmalerei in italienischen Kirchen, Ber- 
lin, 1969, 13-2. 
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11 Cozza, The Preaching of Saint John the Baptist. Rome, Gal- 
leria Nazionale d'Arte Antica (photo: Gabinette Fotografico 
Nazionale, Rome) 


130 Saint Martha must have been special to the nuns not only because she 
was titular saint of their church but also because according to legend she 
was the first woman after the Virgin Mary to vow virginity to God and 
the first to found a convent (Mrs. A. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, 
2 vols., n.p., 1986, 1, 382). 


131 H, Voss, Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1924, 587, and D. 
Angeli, Le chiese di Roma, Rome [19027], 417. 


132 Porcella felt Albertoni’s frescoes were notably inferior to Gaulli's, 


133 F Posterla, Roma sacra e moderna, Rome, 1707, 524. 
134 Enggass, 146. 


135 Waterhouse, 51-52 and 119, follows Enggass' attributions of the paint- 
ings. Hager (p. 234) and Stella Rudolph (“Un episodo del barocco romano 
a Ferrara e alcune considerazioni sul cavalier Girolamo Troppa,” Musei 
ferraresi. Bollettino annuale, vu, 1977, 29 and 31, n. 22) also refer to 
Enggass for their information on the frescoes. It should be pointed out 
that none of these authors was concentrating on a specific study of the 
frescoes in S. Marta. 


136 Posterla, 524. 
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sita sati E apt Da e, È 


12 Troppa, Saint Martha Preaching. Rome, S. Marta al Colle- 
gio Romano (photo: McGuire) 


Marta.! In an article in Paragone in 1956, Brugnoli noted 
that Titi (1686) refers with exactness in his attribut:on of 
the two tondi at the ends of the vault and their allegorical 
figures, although she herself did not specify which artist 
was responsible for which frescoes. She pointed out 
Gaulli’s responsibility for the design of the entire ceiling, 
calling attention to a drawing formerly in the O. Nirenstein 
Collection in Vienna, which contains sketches for the three 
tondi of the vault (Fig. 14). This concurs with the 
contract! in which Gaulli promised to paint the central 
tondo and its pendentives and to provide drawings for the 
other sections of the ceiling, to be painted by other painters 
with his assistance. Unfortunately the contract does not 
name the other artists described by Gaulli as “i miei de- 
pendenti,” nor does it specify which panels each was to do, 
leaving Titi’s document of 1686 as the original source for 
the attributions for the ceiling. 

At this time, what was the relationship of Albertoni and 
Troppa to Gaulli, under whose direction they worked in 


137 Titi, 1686, 147. Enggass (p. 146) is correct in stating that Titi's text of 
1763 (F. Titi, Descrizione delle pitture, sculture e architetture esposte al 
pubblico in Romo, Rome, 1763, 170-171) transliterates the earlier text so 
that it appears that Albertoni did all twelve allegorical panels: “Nella volta 
sono dipinte in tre tondi diverse istorie di S. Marta da Baciccio Gauli 
Genovese, Le quattro figure, che circondono quella di mezzo, e le quattro 
da capo, e altrettante intorno a quella verso la porta, sono di Paolo Al- 
bertoni, e il tondo fu dipinto dal Troppa; come anche quello sopra all'altar 
maggiore. . . .” The description of S. Marta in this edition of Titi is indeed 
confusing. It indicates that Gaulli painted all three tondi, an attribution 
disproved both by the contract and stylistic evidence. However, in spite 
of this confusing attribution to Gaulli, the Titi of 1763 goes on to credit 
the two end tondi to Troppa, as had the edition of 1686. G. Terribilini in 





13 Troppa, Saint Martha Conquering the Dragon. Rome, S. 
Marta al Collegio Romano (photo: McGuire) 





14 Gaulli, Studies for the vault of S. Marta al Collegio Ro- 
mano. Formerly in Vienna, O. Nirenstein Collection (from Para- 
gone, vin, 1956, fig. 17a) 


his “Descriptio Templorum Urbis Romae,” vii, 319 (Biblioteca Casana- 
tense, Ms Casanatense 2184), stated that “li due Primi ovati nella volta, 
e quattro angoli furono coloriti da Gio. Batt.a Gaulli detto Baciccia. Il 
altro ovato verso l’Altar Maggiore fu colorite da Troppa, e gli altri angoli 
furono coloriti da Paolo Albertoni.” How Terribilini arrived at the con- 
clusion that Gaulli did two tondi is unknown, but in spite of this mis- 
attribution, he does connect the other tonde with Troppa and the alle- 
gorical figures with Albertoni, basically conforming with Titi’s text of 
1686. 


138 Brugnali, 1956. 24. 
15° Ibid., 23. 
140 See Appendix, doc. 1. 


S. Marte: Albertoni, who also executed an altarpiece in 
the churn, was a Roman painter and follower of Ma- 
ratti Howexer, Gra connects him with a bozzetto by 
Gaulli for the Baptismal Chapel of St. Peter's ard states 
that Albertoni was a student and collaborator of Gaulli.“” 
Girolame Troza, bom in Rocchetta in Sabina circa 1636, 
was estabished in Rome by 1656.8 Traditionally he has 
been thoazht e have been a student of Carlo Maratti and 
Lazzaro Baldi, = but Stella Rudolph has recently pointed 
out the major importance of Brandi, Mola, and contem- 
porary sc.dptur> to the 2arly development of Troppa." Ru- 
dolph con.aects:2 new hase of his career begun in the early 
1670's to “is ramport im the period with Gaulli, with whom 
he appeazsin stydistic harmony in the frescoes of S. Marta.!* 
Troppa’s elatisaship with Gaulli dates at least to 1665 when 
the two ar-ists were involved in a violent quarre! in which 
Troppa was iniered — hardly an auspicious sign for their 
future co Abo-ation. However, the artists were soon rec- 
onciled.!* Accarding tc Waterhouse, by the 1690's Troppa 
had faller inte Íe orbt of Maratti."* Both Albertoni and 
Troppa participated in the fresco cycle that decorated the 
vaults of the ai es anc ambulatory of S. Carlo al Corso 
(1677-31) = few rears afer S. Marta. It is difficult to draw 
stylistic cistinctions between the work of Albertoni and 
Troppa ai 3. Marta since both were closely bound to Gaul- 
li's designs. Some similarity is evident between their work 
in S. Marta amc that cf S. Carlo al Corso, in which the 
frescoes Aso tal: the sorm of medallions surrourded by 
figures in pence tives. In the figure of an angel in one of 
the pendetives:cf his medallion in S. Carlo of Temperance 
Reinforcir y Witl# 1678-29), Albertoni basically repeated the 
composition of the allegory of Prudence in S. Marta. 


141 Active from areund 1670, Albertoni was a member of the Accademia 
di San Luca #1 1695. According to Bottari-Ticozzi (G. Bottari and S. Ti- 
cozzi, Raccal'a di ture sula pittura scultura ed architettura 6 vols., 
Milan, 1822. «, 5422 Albertoni imitated Maratti's style: “Che se avesse 
saputo dare .efig- maggior vita, potrebbero alcuni suoi quadri passare 
per lavori de! maesto.” L.A Lanzi, Storia pittorica della Itala dal Ri- 
sorgimento delle be: arti fe presso al fine del XVIII secolo, 6 vols., 
Milan, 1823, :. 54C, states tha: though less consistent than the other Mar- 
atti follower: Andrea Procacemi and Pietro di Pietri, Albertoni had never- 
theless the “scrma d: vuon meestro.” From letters of Cesare Gennari and 
Albertoni, iti: know- that heswas involved in 1670 in a project for Count 
Alfonso Il Gonzaga “i Novellara (G. Campori, Gli artisti ital:ani e stran- 
ieri negli stars estese. Modera, 1855, 5-7). In a letter of 19 Aug. 1699, 
Oratorian Fe: ser Sexestiano Festa mentions that Albertroni had provided 
him with five-sketcles of paintings by Correggio (Biblioteca Comunale 
di Correggio Archiv.» Comunale. Letters of P. Sebastiano Resta to Giu- 
seppe Magnewacca. =. n. 66). 


142 On 23 Nex. 1663 Albertowi was paid for a painting executed from a 
smaller version by Maratti fer the Baptismal Chapel in St. Pecer’s, ac- 
cording to Richard Schaar (“Tarlo Maratti and Pupils in the Baptismal 
Chapel cf St Peters” Art Billetin, xLvin, 1966, 414-415) and Frank Di 
Federico (“Da<umectetion for the Painting and Mosaics of the Baptismal 
Chapel in St Peters” Art Belletin, L, 1968, 194). Di Federico explains 
that it was probabk,. a full-seale test piece of Maratti's modello. Graf, 
however, corrects Adbertoni’s painting with a bozzetto by Gaul i for the 
high altar of :2e Bapiismal CEapel (D. Graf, “G.B. Gaulli: Entwiirfe zur 
Dekoration ce: Vorz_ms der Taufkapelle von St. Peter,” Pantheon, xxxii, 
1974, 43-45). 


143 Rudolph sa in m 135), 27 
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Although judged conservative by Enggass, Gaulli’s vault 
in S. Marta marks a development in his style that prefig- 
ured the Gest. The compartmentalization of the vault 
appears quite different from and considerably tamer than 
the unified illusionistic representation in the Gest. Yet one 
can understand what impressed Jesuit Father General Oliva 
when he saw the S. Marta frescoes. Gaull:'s central tondo 
(Fig. 15), which shows the vision of the saint in glory, is 
not conceived as a quadro riportato but takes into account 
the position of the observer,' as Saint Martha ascends up 
and into the picture space. A divine golden light gradually 
dissolves the forms in the background. Enggass notes that 
here for the first time Gaulli made effective use of drapery 
to convey a Baroque vision of ecstasy.*” 

At an earlier point in the evolution of the ceiling design, 
Gaulli had conceived the figure of Saint Martha as kneeling 
contemplatively on a cloud with her face turned heaven- 
ward and her hands joined together in a gesture of prayer 
(drawing formerly in Vienna, O. Nirestein Collection, Fig. 
14). On the same sheet he experimented with another, more 
active version, in which Saint Martha with arms out- 
stretched is carried up to Heaven by angels. Aspects of both 
sketches appear in the bozzetto of Saint Martha in Glory 
in the Accademia Ligustica in Genoa (Fig. 16).'*° The figures 
of angels hovering below on the left are maintained with 
slight variations from the first drawing, while the figure of 
the kneeling saint with outflung arms assisted in her ascent 
by angels is derived from the second sketch. In the fresco 
Gaulli liberates the figure of Saint Martha from her kneel- 
ing position on the clouds, and, with only one small putto 
assisting her, she soars upward in a diagonal movement 
with arms outstretched. As Gaulli’s ideas for the Saint 


144 [bid., and C. Verani, “Opere giovanile di Andrea Casali a Rieti e un 
opera della tarda maturità di Girolamo Troppa a Cittaducale," L'arte. Lx, 
1961, 301. 

145 Rudolph (as in n. 135), 27-28. 


146 [bid., 28-29. Rudolph points out Troppa’s affinity with Gaulli not only 
in frescoes but also in oil paintings, as can be seen in Troppa’s Saint John 
the Baptist (formerly in Milan), which reworks a composition by Gaulli 
in S. Nicola in Tolentino (Rudolph, as in n. 135, fig. 12). 

147 A. Bertolotti, Artisti subalpini in Roma nei secoli XV, XVI, e XVII, 
Mantua, 1884. 194. 

148 Waterhouse, 119. Troppa executed paintings in Rome in S. Agata in 
Trastevere (ca. 1710), S. Croce alla Lungara, S. Maria cel Suffragio (1675- 
86), S. Lorenzo in Borgo, S. Giacomo, S. Anna dei Funari, S. Carlo al 
Corso (1678), and the Palazzo Odescalchi, and in Ferrara and Rieti. By 
1692 he had been awarded the title of cavaliere. 


149 See G. Drago and L. Salerno, SS. Ambrogio e Carlo al Corso e l'Ar- 
ciconfraternità dei Lombardi in Roma, Rome, 1967, 192, 104. 


150 See Enggass, 19, and M. Perotti, “L'opera di Gian Batt. Gaulli in Rome,” 
L'arte, x1x, 1916, 212-214. 


151 Enggass, 18. 
152 Ibid., 19. 


153 Ibid., 18 and 125, and Brugnoli, 1949, 229. Both note the striking, 
strong colors of this bozzetto. 


154 For additional preparatory studies for the tondo, see Die Hand- 
zeichnungen (as in n. 87), fols. 253r-256v. 
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BAI paid 


15 Gaulli, Saint Martha in Glory. Rome, S. Marta al Collegio 
Romano (photo: McGuire) 


16 Gaulli, Saint Martha in Glory, bozzetto. Genoa, Accademia 
Ligustica (photo: Polidori ‘83) 


17 Gaulli, Saint Ignatius in Glory. 
Rome, Il Gesù (photo: Alinari/Art 
Resource, NY) 


Martha tondo evolved through the preparatory stages, his 
concept of the figure of the saint became increasingly active 
until he arrived at the most dynamic portrayal of the vision 
of her glory. While the central tondo depicts a heavenly 
scene, which lends itself to the use of a degree of ilusion- 
ism, the other two tondi represent events that occurred 
while the saint was still on earth, and these are conceived 








as quadri riportati. 

The significance of the central tondo of S. Marta in the 
evolution of Gaulli’s style is seen in the fact that he returned 
to motifs set forth in this fresco for other similar subjects 
in ceiling decorations. The S. Marta tondo prefigures the 
Saint Ignatius in Glory (1685; Fig. 17) on the vault of the 
left transept of the Gesù. Saint Ignatius' pose is especially 


close to #.at seen in the second sketch and the bozzetto for 
Saint Martha. _r the bozzetti for Saint Ignatius! and in 
the final «ersica, the saint kneels on clouds surrounded by 
putti wit} his ams open wide and gazing toward Heaven 
as does the figere (in reverse) in the bozzetto for Saint Mar- 
tha. A drawire in Düsseldorf associated with a proposal 
by Gaulli ‘or the cupola of S. Agnese in Agone depicts Saint 
Agnes ard othe: saints kneeling on clouds. The pose of the 
figure of Saint Agnes with open arms, upturned head, and 
dynamically bewing drapery recalls the elements of the 
drawing, 90zz<+0, and fresco of Saint Martha. Graf dates 
the drawing as =bout 2675, meaning that it was done only 
a few years afer the €. Marta frescoes (1671-72).'* 

It is evident «mat in the S. Marta tondo Gaulli drew on 
lessons frem hes “ecen trip to Parma (1669), for the study 
of Corregzio isvlearly -eflected in the luminous atmosphere 
and angels. Fre: > delicate hues punctuated with accents of 
strong ce-or predomirate the overall tone of the ceiling. 
The infiltzatiom«x a Berninian conception of form is joined 
with a Genoese vivaci:y of color. Saint Martha appears 
in a golden ye law dress with a bright blue mantle in each 
tonde, creatina 2 celoristic harmony and uniting the ceil- 
ing. The eolorsmeme for Saint Martha is carried into the 
tribune in Correse's al arpiece. 

The stories « Saint Martha represented on the vault are 
based on a Prvencal legend according to which, while 
Martha's sister ‘wtary Magdalene was converting the people 
of Marseiles, *artha preached to the people of Aix and 
its vicinity. Da ring that time the area around Aix was 
plagued by a fe:ccieus dragon called the Tarasque, which 
during the day zwelt imthe river Rhône. Saint Martha over- 
came the dragon by sorinkling him with holy water and 
binding hm wit her girdle (or garter) so that the people 
could kill him = The lateral tondi of the vault represent 
Saint Martha preaching to the people of Aix and con- 
quering the de=zon. Eecause of their mutual association 
with dragons, =a:nts Martha and Margaret are sometimes 
confused. Jamescn ponted out that Saint Margaret nor- 
mally holes a c-cifix-cr martyr's palm, while Saint Martha 











155 One (ca. 1683-83) is in che Galleria Nazionale (Palazzo Corsini) in 
Rome, and the > (ca. 1884) was formerly in the Palumbo collection 
in Rome. See Enggese, 65-70. 

156 See Gral, 1973 see n n. 105), 52-53, for the drawing of Saints Kneeling 
on Clouds ter S. Agnese. The position of the head of Saint Agnes in this 
drawing is very sælar to the position of the head of Saint Martha in a 
Düsseldorf sudy sé: the samt's head (FP 7880) (Die Handzeichnungen, 
as in n. 87, al. 312% and tohe head of Saint Martha in the fresco. 

157 Perotti fas in n 450), Zie. 

158 Jameson sas in = 30), 4, 382-383. 

159 Ibid. 3E2. 

160 The sheet of dre*ings:formerly in the Nirenstein Collection in Vienna 
includes the cross æ he scenes of Saint Martha conquering the dragon 
and Saint Martha = glosy. 

161 While the holy ter vessel and dispenser are common attributes of 
Saint Marth:, she =r be shown subduing the dragon with a crucifix as 
well as withEoly wece (seed exikon der christlichen Ikonographie, 8 vols., 
Freiburg, 1974, vi. 555; Bivliotheca sanctorum, 12 vols., Rome, 1967, 
vin, 1204-18: and lecc bus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, 2 vols., Lon- 
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is shown with an aspergillum containing holy water.’ 
However, in the vault of S. Marta, the saint holds a cross 
in both lateral scenes.!® This depiction of Saint Martha 
vanquishing the dragon is a less frequent portrayal of the 
incident.“ 

Surrounding the tondi are allegorical representations of 
Virtues. These were not specified in the contract, which 
called for “Putti o'altro secondo parerà in ordine al buon 
concerto.” The Virtues depicted by Gaulli around the 
central tondo (Figs. 18 and 19) are variously identified as 
Faith, Humility, Innocence, and Grace;® Chastity, Peni- 
tence, Innocence, and Hope;'* or Chastity, Penitence, In- 
nocence, and Glory.’ The latter identification proposed 
by Enggass seems the most plausible. Chastity is depicted 
in white with a unicorn and holding a floral garland; Pen- 
itence is represented by the Magdalene who wears a crown 
of thorns on her flowing hair and holds a cross; Innocence 
holds a lamb on her lap, while the remaining figure cor- 
responds to Ripa's description of Glory as a woman wear- 
ing a crown of gold holding a trumpet.'® In the pendentive, 
the figure who gazes upward is seen with the trumpet and 
holding the crown. The allegories surrounding Saint Mar- 
tha in Glory can all be interpreted as a reference to her. 
For the first virgin saint, Chastity and Innocence are clearly 
appropriate. Glory alludes to the saint in glory, the scene 
of the tondo; and Penitence is represented by the Magda- 
lene, traditionally believed to be Saint Martha's sister. 

The allegories around the other tondi have never been 
identified, though identities are readily apparent. Sur- 
rounding the tondo nearest the high altar, representing Saint 
Martha and the Dragon, are the Cardinal Virtues (Figs. 20 
and 21). Prudence is shown with her attributes of a mirror 
and a serpent; Temperance holds a bridle, one of her at- 
tributes; Fortitude is dressed in armor with helmet and 
spear; and Justice holds the scales and fasces. The allegor- 
ical figures around the other tondo of Saint Martha Preach- 
ing, located nearest the entrance of the church, represent 
the Virtues of Faith with a chalice and cross; Religion, who 
holds a flame; Charity, a woman with a child on her lap; 


don, 1941, n, 392). In G. Kaftal’s Iconography of Saints in Central and 
Southern Italian Schools of Painting, Florence, 1965, 54, the author cites 
the holy water and aspergillum as attributes of Saint Martha in her con- 
nection with the dragon, but in his Iconography of Saints in the Painting 
of North East Italy, Florence, 1978, 690, he mentions that she can be 
shown with either the holy water and aspergillum or a cross while con- 
quering the dragon. However, in his Iconography of the Saints in the 
Painting of North West Italy, Florence, 1985, 467, which includes Gaulli's 
native Liguria, the cross is not included as an attribute. A reference to 
holy water is made in the relief medallion in the vault of the tribune. 


162 See Appendix, doc. 1. 
163 Brugnoli, 1949, 235, and Rivosecchi (as in n. 43), 574. 
164 Perotti (as in n. 150), 214. 


165 Enggass, 18. A rapid pen sketch of figures of Chastity and Grace in 
the Kupferstichkabinett in Berlin shows Gaulli's attempt to work out ideas 
for the pendentives (ibid., 72-73, and K. Lanckoronska, Decoracja Kos- 
ciola “Il Gesù” na tle rozwoju baroku w Rzymie, Lvov, 1935, fig. 8). 


166 C, Ripa, /conologia di Cesare Ripa . .. divisa in tre libri, ed. G.Z. 


Casatellini, Venice, 1669, 248. 
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and Truth, shown semi-nude holding the sun in upstretched 
hands (Figs. 22 and 23). All the representations of the al- 
legories are relatively simple, the attributes kept to a 
minimum. '°” 

S. Marta's generous patron, Sister Maria Scolastica Col- 
leoni, died on 1 February 1677, leaving behind her nu- 
merous debts with artists and artisans for the decoration 
of the church. Payments at S. Marta frequently lagged con- 
siderably behind the date of the execution of the work.’ 
Although Maria Scolastica had spent a good deal in her 
lifetime for the decoration, the convent found itself re- 
sponsible for many other bills. Upon Maria Scolastica’s 
death, the convent inherited from her the property that she 
in turn had inherited from her brother.’ However, the in- 
come from it was not sufficient to meet the remaining debts, 
which amounted to approximately two thousand scudi, and 
the convent was constantly harassed by the demands for 
payments by the artists and artisans.’ In order to put an 
end to this troublesome situation, sometime in 1679 the 
nuns requested permission to use the doti (dowries) of two 
nuns of the convent totalling about two thousand scudi to 
pay off the debt.” The nuns chose to employ this source 
of money because they did not want to expend the capital 


18? See ibid. for descriptions of Virtues and their attributes. 


168 Sometimes this was due to an artisan compiling a bill for work in 
progress over a long period of time before submitting it; however, this 
was not always the case. It is not unusual to find, for instance, a final 
payment in 1679-80 for work done in 1673-75 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 18, 57, 
payment to Pietro Manfrini). 


16° It was common practice that the private incomes enjoyed by individual 
nuns during their lifetimes passed to the convent after their deaths (ASV, 
S. Marta, n. 16, 309, “Lista de pagamenti fatti ad alcune Monache e Con- 
verse del n.ro Mon.ro di S. Marta, in frutti di case, censi, e luoghi di 
monti, loro riserve in lor vita durante; che doppo tutte restano al n.ro 
Mon.ro. ..”). 


170" | , Monastero è restato herede Proprietario di d.a heredità, e perche 
le spese di d.a fabrica sono state maggiori dell’entrate di d.a heredità, per 
tanto il d.o Monastero resta Debitore di scudi dui mila a gl'Operarij, cioè 
Muratori, Scultori, Stuccatori, et Indoratori, dalli quali il d.o Monastero 
continuam.te riceve molestie, et hanno contro il medmo aggiatato . . .” 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. 11, testimony of Francesco Casciano, 
21 Jan. 1680). 


171 See Appendix, doc. 3. Since a dowry provided for a nun's maintenance 
and contributed to the economic stability of her community, in order to 
use the doti, it was necessary to obtain permission from the Ordinary or 
other ecclesiastical authority under whose care the convent was. The doti 
were used to acquire beni redditizi (income-generating property) for the 
convent for food, repairs, new construction, or to pay debts. On religious 
dowries, see Kealy (as in n. 3). 


172 See Appendix, doc. 3. 


173 ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. u, testimony of Francesco Casciano 
and Bartolomeo Antonetto, 21 Jan. 1680. On 4 Feb. 1680 the clerk of the 
convent's notary was paid for his efforts in writing the documents nec- 
essary “per levare li V 2000 per pagare le cose fatte per la Chiesa . . .” 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 18). 


174 See ASV, S. Marta, n. 108. 


175 “Adi p.mo dicembre 1678. V 249 m.ta pagati il M.te di Pietà al S.r 
Leonardo Reti Scultore per compim.to di V 994 simili per lavori in serv. 
della Chiesa sono denari cioè V 39.80 1/2 compim. di V 300 dep.ti li 6 
Lugilio] 1678 m.ta di dote di Sor Anna Olimpia Ausilij e V 209.19 1/2 


of the censi and luoghi di monti inherited from Sister Maria 
Scolastica. On 7 October 1679 the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council granted their request, with the stipulation that 
the annual income of the Colleoni inheritance be used to 
reimburse the doti.' Two houses on the Corso that were 
part of the Colleoni inheritance served as security for the 
two thousand scudi of the doti. The terms of the agreement 
were set forth in a document of 21 January 1680.! This 
agreement was discussed by the congregation of the dep- 
uties on 16 November 1679 and 16 February 1680. Ap- 
parently the nuns had already used money from doti of 
nuns before their request was made, for in 1678 the sculptor 
Leonardo Retti received a payment that came in part from 
the dote of Sister Anna Olimpia Ausilij, and on 13 June 
1679 Simone Brogio was paid with money derived from the 
doti of Ausilij and of Sister Maria Francesca Nascimbene.'” 
In 1680 payments from the doti of various nuns were made 
to Francesco Fancelli and Carlo Torriani, scalpellini, to 
Francesco and Giuseppe Corallo, heirs of the gilder Vin- 
cenzo Corallo, and to other artisans.” Some payments had 
already been made by the convent from the income of Sis- 
ter Maria Scholastica after her death.’ Among these were 
payments for paintings to Ludovico Gimignani on 3 No- 


delli V 655 dep.ti li 9 Settembre 1678 . . . ” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 190, 135 
rt). On 11 Sept. 1675, Simone Brogio, capomastro muratore, was paid 
one hundred scudi from money promised for a sussidio dotale to Sor. 
Olimpia Moriconi conversa. Another 235.05 scudi from the dote of Sor 
Luccia Raffaelli conversa was paid to Brogio on 1 June and 11 Sept. 1675 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 189, 91 and 92 rt). 


176 “Dal Em.mo Facchinetti di Ch.ne Comprott.re del Mona.ro di S. Marta 
in vigore di decreto della Sacra Congregatione del Concilio ottenere Li- 
cenza infrascritta nell'Istro. rogato il Bianchi li 21 Genn. 1680 di poter 
applicare 7 2000 in sodisfatt.ne de debiti fatti da Sor M.a Scolastica Col- 
leoni di be: me: per l'adornam.to e restaurat.ne della Chiesa di S. Marta 
sudetta. La quale a sue spese con le sue entrate facci adornare, e restaurare 
e questo fu fatto per non alienare il censi, monti, et altro recaduti al su- 
detto Monastero nel tempo che Sor M.a Scholastica passò a miglior vita, 
quale Licenza di V 2000 ottenutosi come sopra di disse potersi volere il 
Monastere de denari dotali delle Monache Professe onde delli V 2000 ne 
stati pagati V 1959.06 come app.o. 

Pagati per il Sacro M.te di Pietà 
1678 A Leonardo Reti scultore il p.o Dec.re 1678 dote di Sor Anna Olimpia 
Ausilij . . . V 249 
1679 al Sig.re Prospero Cimarra per conto del Brogi muratore li 13 Giugno 
1679 in semma di V 283.33 . . . V 251.33 

Dote di detta Ausilij . . . V 10 

Dote di detta Sor M.ra Fran.ca Nascimbene . . . V 200 

Del Censo di V 500 — reso dall'q.m.o Roce già doti di piu monache 
...V 4L33 

[total]... V 251.33” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 209, Tomo x, n. 11). 


177 Other doti used were those of Sister Elena Costanza Ottaviani and 
Sister Anna Camilla Berlinzari (or Berlinzani) (ASV, S. Marta, n. 190, 90, 
and n. 209, Tomo x, n. n). 


178 “A pagamenti fatti per la q. Suor Maria Scolastica Colleone scudi 
Quattro Cento Ventiotto e b. 28 % m.ta in un anno dalli 16 d'Ottobre 
1677 a tutto li 3 d'Agosto 1678 si dichiara che per V 398 e b. 44 sono li 
medemi fatti esigere dal detto Monas.o dall'Entrate di detta Suor M.a 
Scholastica e V 29.84 Y2 à compimento della sud.ti V 428.84 1% [sic] sono 
stati de proprij denarij del Monas.o per rimborsarsene appresso 
dell'Entrate, et effetti della sud.ta Colleone. . . .” A list of payments fol- 
lows (ASR, S. Marta, Busta 3837, 18, entry 81, and 34, entry 86). 
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vember 1677 and Giacomo del Po on 19 March and 16 May 
1679.1” It is not certain whether these paintings were ex- 
ecuted after or merely paid for after Colleoni’s death in 
early 1677. Documents confirm that at least some of the 
altarpieces were placed by 1675, but it is not clear how 
many. The payments of 1679 to Giacomo del Po are con- 
sistent with Marina Picone’s suggested dating of his Ma- 
donna and Child with Saint Augustine and Monica be- 
tween 1679 and 1683. However, she based her dating on 
the assumption that Del Po was born in 1659 rather than 
in 1652. All the altar paintings as well as the other dec- 
orations of the church were finished at least by 1686 when 
they are mentioned in Titi. 

Several of the payments made for Colleoni were to the 
sculptors Leonardo Retti and Antonio Roncati, who exe- 
cuted the stuccoes that formed such a vital element of the 
decoration." However, the relationship of the convent with 
the sculptors was not a smooth one. The contract for the 
stuccoes was signed on 23 December 1672 and by mic-1673 
at least some of the stuccoes had been completed.'* Retti 
was assisted by Antonio Roncati, who is variously de- 
scribed as a stuccatore or a sculptor. Sister Maria Scolastica 


179 "3 Novembre 1677 a Ludovico Giminani pittore ric.ta al libretto a 
clonto] di V 50 dati V 42” (ASR, S. Marta, Busta 3837, 18, entry 81). 
“Al Sig.r Jacomo Pittore del Po per il novo Quadro del n.ro P.re 5. Ago- 
stino e S.ta Monica, li 19 Marzo 1679 ric.ta al libretto à carten.o54... 
Y 20.” “Alli 16 Maggio 1679 ric.ta some sopra . . . V 30 (ibid., 34, entry 
86). 


180 See n. 74. 
181 Picone (as in n. 124), 316. 


182 U, Prota Giurleo (Notizie sui pittori del Po,” Fuidore, Naples, 1955, 
260) found the marriage document of Giacomo with Anna Riccio in the 
Archivio della Curia Archivescovile of Naples, dated 1688, which states 
that he had been a resident of Naples for five years and that he was twenty- 
nine years old at the time (Picone, as in n. 124, 171, n. 3). However, Del 
Po's baptismal certificate states his birthdate as 29 Dec. 1652 (D. Rabiner, 
“Documenti per Giacomo del Po . . .,” Le arti figurativi a Napoli nel 
Settecento, Naples, 1979, 219). 


183 Titi, 1686, 147-148. 


184 Antonio Roncati received payments on 13 Nov. 1677 (V 25), 25 Apr. 
1678 (Y 100), and 12 June 1678 (V 70) “per saldo di che doveva per scul- 
tore alla chiesa”), and Retti received payments on 20 Apr. (V 24), 4 May 
(7 10), and 7 Sept. 1678 (V 150) (ASR, S. Marta, Busta 3837, 19, entry 
81, and 34, entry 86). In ASV, S. Marta, n. 190, 90 1-90 rt and 135 1, is 
a notice that Roncati and Retti received 100 and 150 scudi respectively 
on 6 and 22 Dec. 1677. On 2 Sept. 1678 Abbess Maria Gratia Boncom- 
pagni ordered that the 210 scudi for the vestiario of Sister Elena Costanza 
Ottaviani be used to reimburse the convent for the 250 scudi paid to the 
sculptors. The 100 scudi to Roncati had originally been derived from 800 
scudi of a censo in favor of Cardinal Ulderico Carpegna. Sister Maria 
Scolastica had already made payments to these sculptors during her life- 
time (ASV, S. Marta, n. 147, ‘Deposito fatto sul Sacro Monte li V 1170 
m.ta . . . Suor M.a Scolastica Colleone venduti per la reparatione e or- 
namento della n.ra Chiesa d. S.ta Marta”). 


185 The date of 3 Dec. 1672 for the contract is derived from a concordia 
with Retti of 23 Dec. 1681 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 116, 125). In May and June 
1673 Sister Maria Scolastica Colleoni made payments for the stuccoes and 
by Aug. 1673 the statues in the tribune were completed (see nn. 66 and 
79). 


made some payments to them in 1673, but by the time of 
the next recorded payments in late 1677, a dispute involv- 
ing the sculptors had erupted.'* The exact nature of this 
disagreement is nowhere clearly explained. However, on 1 
December 1678 Leonardo Retti signed a receipt for 249 scudi 
in final payment of a total of 944 scudi, the sum owed for 
half of the sculptural work for the church and tribune, de- 
claring himself to be entirely satisfied.! But this settlement 
unfortunately only resolved part of their differences. Some- 
time before 30 July 1680, Leonardo Retti obtained a legal 
order allowing him to sequester some luoghi di monti be- 
longing to the convent for a total of 156.70 scudi, which 
he contended was owed to him.?* It seems that contrary 
to a prohibition made by Monsignor Fani that the convent 
should not pay Antonio Roncati, it had proceeded to pay 
him 120 scudi, which Retti claimed was actually due to him. 
In order to retrieve this money, he sequestered some of the 
revenue of the convent. For its part, the convent asserted 
that the money paid Roncati was not owed to Retti, and 
their architect Fontana agreed to obtain the necessary jus- 
tification of payments as proof. In the meantime Federico 
Mattei, the nuns’ procurator or representative, was charged 


186 “23 Novembre 1677 al novo Procuratore per le spese fatte nelle liti delli 
scultori . . . V 10” and ‘L'esame fatta li 31 di Maggio 1678 per li scultori 
_.. V 8” (ASR, S. Marta, Busta 3837, 19, entry 81). 


187 The tenor of this agreement is included in the concordia of 23 Dec. 
1681: ”. . . Monastero e Monache di S. Marta SS.ri Provisari dell’Sacro 
Monte di pietà di Roma delli denari depositari con ord.e di me infra. 
saranno contenti pagare V duicento quaranta nove m.ta al S.r Leonardo 
Reti scultore, quali faccio pagare à compimento di V 944 che importa la 
meta di tutti li Lavori di scoltura, stuccatura, et aloro fatto tanto per 
servitio della n.ra Chiesa quanto all Tribuna della medesema e se dichiara, 
che con il p.nte pagamento resti intieramente sodisfatto di tt.o quello 
potesse pretendere dal n.ro Monastero sino al p.nte giorno per la metà 
per d.e Cause come sopra. Che con sua riceuta saranno ben pagati Dal 
N.ro Monastero di S. Marta di Roma li 29 Novembre 1678 per V 249 
m.ta. Sor Maria Gratia Boncompagni Abbadessa m.o pp.a. Io Leonardo 
Retti ho riceuto li sopra di V due cento quaranta nove m.ta saldo . . . 
questo di primo Dicembre 1678, lo Leonardo Retti mano propria” (ASV, 
S. Marta. n. 116, 126v, and ASR, 30 Notari Capitolini, Ufficio 1, Vol. 
CCLXxxvitl, 662ff). 

In ASV, S. Marta, n. 221, are two other documents connected with the 
1678 settlement erroneously inserted with the “misura e stima delle sedie 
(30 dicembre 1666).” These relate to the preparation of the agreement, 
which the nuns hoped would resolve the controversy with Retti. Money 
for the 1 Dec. 1678 payment came from the dote of Sister Anna Olimpia 
Ausilij (see n. 176). 


188 Retti’s action was discussed by the congregation of deputies on 30 July 
1680 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 108). The following mandato clarifies what was 
done: “A Denari, Scudi Cento Cinquanta e b. 70 mt.a stati recossi dal 
Sig.re Leonardo Reti Scultore con Mandato di consegnando dell'SS.mo 
Monsig.re Fani Giudice del n.ro Monasterio per gli atti del Bianchi, li 
rescosse dalli Monti Restorato 2.a Ere.ne, S. Bonaventura 2.a Ere.ne, e 
Sussidio 4.a Ere.ne, per quello andava creditore di Antonio Roncati, per 
il quale haveva fatti sequestri al n.ro Monasterio il quale de Medemi si 
doveva rivalere dal sud.to Roncato . . . V 156.70" (ASR, S. Marta, Busta 
3837, 52. entry 63). The same information is found in an entry of the 
“Libro Mastro C 1679-82” of S. Marta dated 31 Aug. 1678 (ASV, S. Marta, 
n. 191, 128). 


with negotiat.on. witt Monsignor Fani for revocation of 
the order of secmestrarion.'* However, soon the convent 
became dissatisfied wih Mattei, and the congregation of 
deputies appcnted Francesco Casciani procurator of the 
convent te assist nim.!® The convent sought to recover the 
156 scudi taken ty Retti, asserting that nothing was owed 
him. In erder :c tesminate the dispute, it was decided on 
21 November (680 that the abbess should obtain the doc- 
uments relatir.3 to the-case from Mattei.” The resolution 
of the quarrel wes discussed in meetings of the congregation 
on 6 February. 17 Aprd, and 11 July 1681,'* during which 
time numerous payments were made to the precurator 
Mattei fer lega. expenss.' Finally by 16 December 1681' 
an agreement bac beer reached, and on 23 December 1681 
it was signed. The ra ter was resolved less than satisfac- 
torily for ‘he convent since it was required to pay Retti the 
120 scudi in question. However, the nuns seemed content 
to have concluded the vothersome affair and ended the se- 
questration of ‘heir iucghi di monti. Apparently the con- 
vent had to ssex reimbursement from Roncati to whom 
they had erigir:al y paid the 120 scudi, but no information 


189 “Congregatione ali 30d Luglio 1680... Per il sequestro fatto da 
Leonardo Retti Scultere per il preteso credito contro Antonio Roncati 
compagno nel lavoro fatto nella nostra Chiesa per li scudi cento venti 
pagatoli noneostamzi i: sequestro et irnibitione fatta da Monsig.re Fano al 
n.ro Monast 0 di ron pagareal detto Roncati e il Sig.re Cavaliere Fontana 
a detto che detto Rorcati nan è debitore del Retti è che fara venire da 
Milano le Giustificatscni et fra tanto il Mattei Procuratore di questa Causa 
operi con Wionsig.re Fani che revochi il Mandato, e sequestro, sopra li 
Monti, e fin tanto-c'» si texmini la Lite è vengino le giustificationi dia 
tempo, perche il *Toras.o pagare quando giuridicamente fosse tenuto” 
(ASV, S. Marta, m 168). 


190 “Congresatione-de.li "Settembre 1680 . . . Per la Causa contro Leo- 
nardo Feti sřè comressosa! lasciani n.ro Pro.re che vi [illegible], et non 
la lasci totalment= scora il 5.r Federico Mattei Pro.re che la principiò 
stante che nella dièsedi d.o 3.r Mattei poco confidi il Monastero a causa 
de pregiuditi!” (ASV. 3. Mara, n. 108). 

191 “Congregatione:d: 11 Nevembre 1680 . . . Che per la terminazi.ne della 
Causa tra iEMonasers, e Leonardo Rete Scultore, quale prese dall'frutti 
de Monti del n.ro “iznastere V 156 indebitam.te che si devono recupar 
et anco si deve far cichiarar non competere ad’esso Leonardo tal pre- 
tensione, della qua*Cause deve la Madre Abbadessa recuperar le scritture 
da Federico Matthei zne ha ciffeso tal Causa” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 108). 


192 “Corigr.me de febraro 168° . . . Si deve procurar la terminatione della 
Causa contre Leorurd Reti scultore per la recuperat.ne del denaro preso 
e della preterssione d'altra somma che pretende 

‘17 Aprile 1681 .. . Per lacausa contro Leonardo Reti si è commesso 
al S.re Casciani che re proeuri la termint.ne con parlarne al Procuratore 
che hebbe lincumienca «di tal Causa, acciò per la Cong.ne ventura si 
habbia la nueva dele termiratione 

“Venerdì il Lugiic 168 .. . La Madre Badessa [illegible] sollicitato 
Mons.r Tomati accò «pesi iEProc.re della Causa contro Leonardo Reti, 
che [illegible] alla errinatioze” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 108). 


193 “A Spese ‘atte ne la Causa contro il Sig.re Leonardo Reti Scultore, 
Scudi Tredici m.ta nagatil al Sig.re Fe.rico Mattei Procuratore in cinque 
volte, cive 

12 Gennaro 168. per esam-, e sessioni V 3 

22 Febrare 1681 serl'esame, e sessioni V 3 

19 Aprile 1581 per i sosmrario V 4 

20 Luglio 1481 dati al Sig:r= Avocazo — seuaroli per scrivere per detta 
Causa V 2.40 

e per sei fwzli di «cri tura fetta dal d.to Sig.re Avocato oltre alli sud.ti 
V 2.40 — a un Giusio il foglb V .60 
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on this aspect of the question is available.” The convent 
of S. Marta was not alone in its difficulties with Retti, a 
thoroughly contentious individual, since disagreement over 
payments also arose when he finished Ercole Ferrata's relief 
of the Stoning of Saint Emerenziana in S. Agnese for Prince 
Giambattista Pamphili.” 

By the end of the 1670's S. Marta had been transformed 
into a particularly charming and elegant church.'* Faced 
in 1671 with serious structural deficiencies that called for 
repairs, the nuns of S. Marta took this opportunity to ren- 
ovate their church totally, enlarging and decorating it. S. 
Marta presents a rare example of a truly unified decoration. 
Rather than working within the framework of a church 
already partially decorated in earlier periods or depending 
on private families to decorate individual chapels, the nuns 
at S. Marta were able to proceed almost frem scratch, even 
though the basic core of the church remained. Fontana, the 
convent's architect, was entrusted with the project of cre- 
ating an overall design. Iconographic themes chosen by the 
nuns related to the titular of the church, Saint Martha, who 
provided the subjects for the major paintings of both the 


in tutto sono V 13” (ASR, S. Marta, Busta 3837, 62, entry 39). 


194 “Cong.ne de 16 Decembre 1681 . . . Stabilir la Minute della quietanza 
et dell'ordine al Monte per l'aggiustam.to con Leonardo Reti, e si faccia 
vedere a Mons.r Orsini prima di stipularla” (ASV, S. Marta, n. 108). 


195 The concordia of 23 Dec. 1681 with Leonardi Retti is found in ASV, 
S. Marta, n. 116, 124v-127. The summary (pp. 126-127v) included at the 
end of the concordia reads: “SS.ri Provisori del Sac. Monte di Pietà di 
Roma. Delli denari sono cotesto Sac. Monte à credito del n.ro Monastero 
di S. Marta di Roma si compiaceranno pagare scudi cento venti m.ta al 
Sig.r Leonardo Reti al quale si fanno pagare in vigore di una Concordia, 
e Transatione con esso fatto sotto questo giorno per gl'Atti dell’Antonetti 
Not.o Cap.lino a e del N.ro Monastero per resto, saldo, et intiero pa- 
gam.to di tutto quello per qualsivoglia causa possa esso Sig.r Leonardo 
pretendere tanto sotto suo Nome, quanto sotto nome:de Antonio Roncati 
suo compagno nell'adornamento fecero nella Chiesa di S. Marta spettante 
al n.ro Monastero . . . Che con riceuta saranno beni pagati Dal n.ro 
Monastero di Santa Marta questo di 23 Decembre 1681 V 120. Suor Maria 
Costanza Eschinardi Abb.a m.o pp.a.” The payment of 120 scudi to Retti 
is recorded in ASV, S. Marta, n. 191, 128 1, and ASR, S. Marta, Busta 
3837, 74, entry 3. 


1% “Antonio Roncati Scultore. Deve adi p.o Settembre 1682 V 322.30 
m.ta dal Libro M.ro C anti 128 pag.ti dal N.ro Mon.o a Leonardo Retti 
altro Scultore nell’anni 1680, 1681, e 1682 per rivalersene contro il detto 
Roncati et inconform. dell’Istro. di tranfat.ne in atti del S.re Antonetti 
n.o Cap.o del d. mano Li 23 Decembre 1681 . . . V 322.30” (ASV, S$. 
Marta, n. 192, “Libro Mastro D1 Agosto 1692-94," 96). On 3 Jan. 1682 
the procurator Federico Mattei received 32.60 scudi for legal expenses in 
the dispute between the convent and Leonardo Retti and Antonio Roncati: 
"|. per doversene de medemi il n.ro Monas.o reintegare contro il d.to 
Antonio Roncati . ..” (ASR, Busta 3837, 74, entry 4, and ASV, $. 
Marta, n. 18). 


197 For the history of this dispute and Retti’s manipulative attempts to 
extract as much money as possible from Ferrata’s estate from which he 
was to be paid, see Montalto (as in n. 102), 47-58. 


198 Originally consecrated in 1570, the church was not:reconsecrated until 
26 Apr. 1696 when Cardinal Giacomo Boncompagni, Archbishop of Bo- 
logna and brother of Maria Eleonora and Maria Gratia Boncompagni, 
performed this function (ASV, S. Marta, n. 201, ‘Scritture d'interesse 
diverse,” Tomo 11, n. vit). For the consecration of church and a new mensa 
for the high altar, Sister Maria Eleonora Boncompagni paid two hundred 
scudi (ASV, S. Marta, n. 217, Tomo xix, n. ni). 
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vault and tribune, and they also related to their Augusti- 
nian order, as seen in the altar painting of the Madonna 
and Child with Saints Augustine and Monica. Homage was 
also paid to the church's traditional association with the 
Jesuits and to an illustrious former cardinal protector in the 
altarpiece of Christ Carrying the Cross Appearing to Saints 
Ignatius Loyola and Charles Borromeo. Within the space 
of a decade, the decoration was completed. Before it was 
stripped of much of its painting in later centuries, the church 
presented a rich collection of art representative of varying 
artistic trends of Late Baroque Rome. 

All this was possible only because of the generosity of 
individual nuns. The nuns were careful to point out that 
those with private means were responsible for the embel- 
lishment of the church when they petitioned their cardinal 
protector Carlo Barberini in early 1684” for his aid in per- 
suading Pope Innocent XI to restore the monthly papal alms 
of twenty scudi, which the convent had enjoyed since its 
foundation. This payment had been continued through No- 
vember 1683, but when it ceased to arrive after tha:, the 
nuns appealed to the Pope, who turned the matter over to 
Monsignor Odescalchi in March 1684.2” At this point the 
nuns petitioned Cardinal Barberini to plead their cause. 
They stressed that the papal allowance was sorely needed 
because of the grave expenses for the maintenance of the 
church and convent, in which resided over a hundred peo- 
ple who had to be cared for and fed. The situation was 
aggravated by the fact that the convent's income was re- 
duced because of the sale of luoghi di monti. decreased 
interest on censi, unrented houses, and the default of debt- 


19° From internal evidence, it is evident that the petition was written some- 
time after Nov. 1683 and before Mar. 1684. Most probably it dates from 
the beginning of 1684. 


2% This was Tommaso Odescalchi, relstive and elemosiniere of Pope In- 
nocent XI. He was instrumental in the construction of the new church 
and hospice of S. Galla (1684-88) and the nucleus of the Ospizio di S. 
Michele a Ripa Grande (1686-88). See Braham and Hager (as in a. 111), 
138; Moroni (as in n. 64), 1v, 158; and L. Pastor, The History of the Popes, 
40 vols., St. Louis, 1952, xxxrt, 33 and 578. 


201 The figures for the entrate and uscite for the fiscal years (Sept.-Aug.) 
around the date of the petition do show a fluctuation of income 


Date Entrate Uscite 
1676-77 6464.36 7980.53 
1677-78 5888.38 7009.5214 
1678-79 7746.64 8258.9514 
1679-80 7510.55 6784.9914 
1680-81 6889.9111 6392.19 
1681-82 8086.43 7156.08 
1682-83 6654.1734 7653.68 
1683-84 5790.62 6844.2314 
1684-85 7816.29 7529.46 


(ASR, Cong. relig. femm., S. Marta, Busta 3835, “Entrate 1676-1691” and 
Busta 3837). 


202 When the Jesuits received thirty thousand scudi from the King of Spain 
for the tribune and requested permission to use the papal founcries, In- 
nocent XI refused, saying that “. . . non lo spendano che non è tempo dà 
far vanita . . .” (Avviso of 18 Feb. 1679, published in E. Rossi “Roma 
ignorata,” Roma, x1x, 1941, 161). The incident was noted by Haskell (as 
in n. 1), 163. Innocent XI also cancelled plans for a new Vatican sacristy 
on the design of Bernini because of the lack of funds for the project (ASR, 
Cartari-Febei, Diario, Vol. txxxv1, 114, 127, 129v, 147, and 188, under 
the dates of 19 Oct., 13 and 19 Nov., and 14 Dec. 1676 and 29 May 1677). 


ors on their payments.’ Realizing that the parsimonious 
Pope, whose rigid economy had balanced a disastrous bud- 
get, frowned on the use of funds for unnecessary decora- 
tions,” they emphasized that the embellishment of S. Marta 
was done by individual nuns with their own money and 
with the bermission of the Sacred Congregation. The con- 
vent, they asserted, was in no state to undertake such a 
project itself. They also countered Odescalchi‘s suggestion 
that the private income of nuns might be better used to 
support the needs of the convent by claiming that, if such 
a principle were generally applied, no convent would be 
entitled to the papal support since all nuns when they joined 
a convent were given some income from their families. 

The dccuments reveal that it was to the almost forgotten 
Maria Scolastica Colleoni that the splendid decoration of 
S. Marta is owed, but other nuns also contributed during 
the 1670s’ and later. The abbesses Maria Vittoria Sorci?* 
and Maria Eleonora Boncompagni were major contribu- 
tors, anc others such as the Crescentij sisters gave money 
for the addition to the convent, while Sister Maria Verginia 
Biondi paid for the silver and the adornment of the Chapel 
of Saint Anne in the convent.? Although the convent 
claimed to be financially impoverished,” it was still pos- 
sible to carry out an extensive and costly decoration be- 
cause of the system of private incomes provided for the 
nuns by their families and because of the nuns’ eagerness 
to use this money for the benefit of the church.” 

The participation of individual nuns as patrons of the 
construction and decoration of S. Marta al Collegio Ro- 
mano is not an isolated case within the system of eccle- 


203 See Appendix, doc. 4. The outcome of the nuns’ request for the rein- 
statement of their papal allowance is not known, 


2% In addition to her contributions to the enlargement of the convent, 
Abbess Maria Vittoria Sorci also paid for the walnut choirstalls of the 
convent in 1666-67 (ASV, S. Marta, n. 221, “Conti diversi concernanti 
Vadornamento della n.ra Chiesa,” — “Misura et stima della sedie di noce 
fatte dentro al Choro . . .”). 


205 See n. 30. Between 1675 and 1684 Biondi paid Giovanni and Marco 
Grammaracci for various objects of silver, including two silver heads of 
Saints Martha and Mary Magdalene. Giovanni Giardini and Marco Ciucci 
were paic for a paliotto of silver. In 1692 Sister Maria Verginia Biondi 
spent money on the decoration of the Chapel of St. Anne in the convent 
(ASV, S. Marta, n. 221, “Conti diversi concernanti l’adornamento della 
n.ra Chiesa”). Other nuns were also anxious to contribute to the embel- 
lishment of the church and convent. Sister Anna Teresa Baiocchi com- 
missionec the silversmith Natale Miglie in 1691 to make four silver can- 
dlesticks, and in 1692 Sister Francesca Vittoria Nunes received permission 
from the abbess to spend three hundred scudi from her income and money 
of her relatives to have a silver crucifix made for the high altar (ASV, S. 
Marta, n 229, “Licenze,” Tomo x1, n. 11, “Conti ricevute diverse per ar- 
genti, pianete et altro fatto in servizio del nostro monastero da diverse 
nostre religiose’). 


2% Althoagh the income of the convent was on a par with many other 
religious -nstitutions, their expenses were high since there were many peo- 
ple to support in the convent. 


207 Russo (pp. 90-102) relates the tendency of nuns in Neapolitan convents 
to spend large sums of money on the church or on special treats for the 
convent particularly while they held office. She found considerable evi- 
dence of abuses of the rules of the religious life in Neapolitan convents. 
While there are parallels between Neapolitan and Roman convents, there 
is at leas: no evidence of similar excesses at S. Marta. 


siastica. patronage in Rome. Similar examples of such pa- 
tronage-ean be found in several other churches attached to 
convent in vwt:«h auas used their private incomes for proj- 
ects to xigmert cenvent funds or to bear total financial 
respons #ility : then. Between 1632 and 1652, the side 
chapels -# SS. Domen co e Sisto were decorated by various 
Dominiean nas. whcse prominent family connections en- 
abled seweral cz them to commission some of the leading 
artists im Rome, including Lanfranco, Mola, Romanelli, and 
Raggi. V7rile vaty one-of these artists (Mola) can be directly 
linked tc other-~ork for the particular family of the chap- 
el's patren, the circle of artists working at SS. Domenico 
e Sisto wes employed ‘or other decorations by the families 
of nuns sesidiag n the convent, such as the Costaguti and 
the Alters. odividual nuns also contributed money for 
the consæuctioa of the church, the high altar, and various 
other de-rat ans. At the neighboring Dominican con- 
vent of © Cate-na a Magnanapoli, Sister Cammilla Pe- 
retti, gramdniee= of Sixtus V, bore the expense of the pic- 
turesque aigh «sar ard its splendid high relief of Saint 
Catherine of Stena, designed by Melchiorre Cafa in the late 
1660’s.2° The caw tribucion of individual nuns was some- 
times lime ed, "owever to a more minor scale, providing 
for such di urci “Lrnishengs as silver candlesticks or crosses 
for the higa altz. as at the Augustinian convent of S. Maria 
delle Vergmi.?! 

Certairiy the ue af «he nuns’ private resources was not 
the only means by wh ch their churches were decorated. 
Canuti ard Hefi-er's brilliant quadratura vault fresco of 
the Apoth cosi =} Seire Dominic in S. Domenico e Sisto 
was paid er by +e Dominican convent as a whole.” The 
extensive = te sewerteen h-century decorations of the vaults 
and chape: of 3. Silves ro in Capite were also financed by 
the genere. fur: of the convent of the Poor Clares, al- 
though ot aer emoellishments such as Carlo Rainaldi’s tab- 
ernacle fo~ the Hgh altar (1666-67), silver vases, candle- 
sticks, anc reliquacies were paid for by various nuns.?! In 
some case: t is arelear whether works were commissioned 
by individ al nas or br their convent. Francesco Valesio, 
in a diary entry ef 1702 relates that the chapels of S. Ca- 
terina a Magnanapoli had been decorated by the nuns, but 
does not szcific: |-y stare whether it was individual nuns 
or the com-aunits s a wnole that was responsible.” While 





208 In 1632 Fruacesc> A.legrinî executed paintings for the Chapel of St. 
Catherine of © na (i. for Sister Innocentia Giustini; Lanfranco was com- 
missioned in “#46 fcr = paintira of the Crucifixion for the Chapel of the 
Crucifix (3L) eecorate:| by Sister Anna Margarita Altemps; Pierfrancesco 
Mola painted Le altarziece of the Vision of a Dominican Friar at Soriano 
for the Chapel of S- Dominic (3R), renovated by several nuns of the 
Costaguti fam 4; in 8638; Sister Maria Eleonora Alaleona decorated her 
chapel dedicated to the Magda-ene (IR) with a sculptural relief executed 
by Antonio Raggi; whal- in 1652 Sister Maria Caterina Celsi decorated 
the Chapel ef ae Resum with an altarpiece by Giovanni Francesco Ro- 
manelli. In adexion ola. Romanelli and Allegrini also worked in the 
Palazzo Costage ti, wis the Ab emps also commissioned frescoes by Ro- 
manelli. See B Dntini. Ea chiesa di S. Domenico in Roma, Rome, n.d., 
16-17 and 44-4e,.and 7.5 Zucchi, Roma domenicana. Note storiche, Flor- 
ence, 1943, 34è 


209 Ibid., 346-257; Ort (as im n. 208), 79-80; and J.J. Berthier, Chro- 
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individual nuns’ employment of their private incomes for 
decorative projects, which is perhaps epitomized at 
S. Marta al Collegio Romano, was not the exclusive means 
of patronage in convents in seventeenth-century Rome, it 
represents a significant factor in the mechanisms of the pa- 
tronage that provided some of the outstanding works of 
art of the period. 


Marilyn R. Dunn received her Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago in 1985. Her article on Padre Resta and the Or- 
atorians’ patronage at S. Maria in Vallicella appeared in 
the December issue of the Art Bulletin for 1982. She is pres- 
ently engaged in further research on the role of convents 
as art patrons in Baroque Rome. [Fine Arts Department, 
Loyola University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60626] 


Appendix 
Document 1 
Gaulli Contract for the Vault 


Io sottocritto mi obligo di fare e dipingere di mia propria 
mano il Miracolo di S. Marta cioè quande andò in Cielo 
nella Chiesa delle Monache di S. Marta di Roma della gran- 
dezza che mi sarà assegnato in forma ovale fra li due 
sott'archi di mezzo et Lunette delle finestre cioè intendo 
farlo à buon fresco con quella copiosità di figure che com- 
porterà la proportione del Quadro, come anco intendo di- 
pingere li quattro triangoli attorno, et a canto il d.o. ovato 
con Putti, 6 altro secondo parerà In ordine al buon con- 
certo. E perche vi sono li due altri Vani da dipingere 
similm.te sotto la volta di d.a Chiesa colli altri triangoli 
attorno esse mi obligo di farli dipingere à Pittori miei de- 
pendenti con patto però che li disengi di d.e Pitture siano 
fatti da me e colla mia assistenza acciò siano fatti con 
Magg.r bontà, e squisitenza e tutto le soprd.e Pitture tanto 
il Quadro di mezzo, et altro di mia mano e l'altre Pitture 
da farsi co’miei disegni intendo fare, e far fare a tutte mie 


niques du monastère de San Sisto et de San Domenico e Sisto a Rome, 
Levanto, 1919, 11, 201. 


210 Zucchi (as in n. 208), 239. 

211 ASR, Congregazioni religiose femminile. Agostiniane. S. Maria delle 
Vergini, Busta 3769, “Entrate/Uscite di Roba 1629-1818," 534-537. 

212 Ontini (as in n. 208), 96-99. 

213 ASR, Congregazioni religiose femminili. Clarisse. S. Silvestro in Ca- 
pite, Busta 5090 (103), 28v, and ibid., Miscellanea Corvisieri 208/12. 


214 F Valesio, Diario di Roma, ed. G. Scano, Milan, 1977, u, 154. Some 
expenses relating to work on the chapels were paid for from convent funds, 
but no payments to artists for altar paintings appear. See ASR, Congre- 
gazioni religiose femminili. Domenicane. S. Caterina in Magnanapoli, 
Busta 4635. 
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spese per il prezzo di scudi quattrocento moneta à conto 
di quali ne ricevo dalla R.da M.re Badessa di d.o Mo- 
nastero scudi cento m.ta quali denari sono di Suor Maria 
Scolastica quale fà fare à sue spese d.e. Pitture per magg.re 
ornamento della Chiesa et In fede hò sottoscritto la p.nte 
di mia pp.a mano q.to di [blank] Ottobre 1671 Io Gio. 
Batt.a Gaulli. 


ASV, S. Marta, no. 221. 


Document 2 


Petition of the Convent of S. Marta to the S. Congrega- 
zione del Concilio [25 February 1673] 


Em.mi e R.mi Sig.ri 


Havendo havuto necessità l'Abbadessa di S. Marta di 
Roma risarcire in alcuni luoghi la Chiesa del suo mona- 
sterio. Ha voluto con quest’ occasione S. M.a Scolastica 
Monaca professa, che gode un'entrate di sopra tre cento 
cinquanta scudi venutagli per heredità di sua casa, abbellire 
la volta della Chiesa con pitture, e stucchi indorati, per lo 
che la opera gli è giunta a molto maggior segno di quello 
credeva, e delli denari, che si trovava in essere avanzati 
dalle dette sue entrate. E perche desidera sodisfar il debito 
contratto, supplica humilis.te la S. Cong.ne voler conce- 
dergli licenza di vender luoghi dieci di monti, che gl'anni 
a dietro comprò deli suoi avansi a favor del Monasterio, 
con il prezzo de quali potrà pagar i creditori. 


ASV, S. Marta, n. 206, “Scritture,” Tomo vı, no. 11, “Scrit- 
ture per l'eredità del q.m. Gio. Pietro Colleoni.” 


From “Entrate” of Sister Maria Scolastica Colleoni 


. . « Di piu ha ornato la volta della Chiesa per la quale 
ha speso circa scudi doi mila, e perche e rimessa in debito 
per d.o ornam.to della Chiesa, di circa scudi mille supplica 
per l'alienat.e di L. 10 m.te L’Rist.o 2.e non potendosi al- 
ienare li dieci m.te Sala 3.e comprati da lei per esser stati 
applicati alla Cappellania. 


ASV, S. Marta, n. 206, “Scritture,” Tomo vı, no. 11, “Scrit- 
ture per l'eredità del q.m Gio. Pietro Colleoni.” 


Martedi 2 Maggio 1673 fù tenuta la Cong.ne . . . 


Essendo stata fatta instanza alla S. Cong.ne del Concilio 
dal nostro Monas.to ex persona di Suor Maria Scolastica 
Colleoni di poter vender Luoghi dieci del Monte ristorato 
2.a erett.e provenienti in maggior somma dall'Heredità del 
S.r Gio. Pietro Colleoni fr.llo di d.a Suora ad ef:.o di in- 
vestirn’ il prezzo di essi in pagamento delli debiti contratti 
per far’ et indorare rispettivam.ti li Stucchi della Chiesa del 
Monast.o per l’ornamento, e reattat.e di quella, et essendo 
il M[emoria]le stato rimesso all'Em.no S.r Card.e Carlo 
Barberini Protettore sotti li 25 febraro pross.to, e dall 


E. S. sia stata concessa licenza di poter vendosi di Luoghi 
dieci sotti li 6 Aprile pas.o pross.o ad eff.o però di depos- 
itarni il prezzo di retrarre [?] nel S. Monte di Pietà a credito 
di d.o Mon.ro e pagarni li debiti contratti come sopra. . . 
della S.ra Madre Abbadessa; onde è stato constituito sotto 
questo di il S.r Bart.o Antonetti Esattori del Mon.ro Pro- 
curator per atti del Bianchi noto dell'Em.mo S. Card. Vi- 
cario specilm. resignar de’Luoghi dieci per dispositar il 
prezzo loro nel d.o S. Monte in conformità del rescritto 
ottenuto e licenza dal pred.o Em.mo Protettori. E si fà me- 
moria, che in virtù di d.a Procura l'Antonetti pred.o ras- 
segnò d.i luoghi dieci per prezzo di V millecento settanta 
m.ta V 1170 m.ta, quali furono depositati in d.e S. Monte 
a cred.o di d.o Mon.ro et a dispo.ne della soprad.a S.ra 
M.re Abbadessa per l'eff.0 sud.o. 


ASV, S. Marta, n. 108, “Libro delle Congregazioni dall'anno 
1630 all'anno 1700.” 


Document 3 


Petition of the Convent of S. Marta to the S. Congrega- 
zione del Concilio [1679] 


Em.mi et R.mi SS.ri 

L'Abbadessa, e Monache di S. Marta di Roma Ori.ci di- 
votiss.me rappresantano humilm.te all’E. E. V. V., come a 
requisitione di una Sor Monacha professa per nome Suor 
Maria Scolastica de Colleonibus che havea d’entrade pro- 
prie da quattro cento scudi annui incirca di Gio. Pietro 
Colleone suo fratello carnale, fù di nuovo fabricata la 
Chiesa di S. Marta dove è stato speso alcune migliara di 
scudi, et essendo tre anni fù passata à meglior vita d.a Suor 
Maria Scolastica avanti sia stata terminata la fabrica, e cosi 
tutte l'entrade di essa sono restate al Monastero con la Pro- 
prietà di tutti li beni hereditarij di d.o Gio. Pietro, e gli 
Operarij come Scultori, Muratori, Stuccatori, et Indora- 
tori, restano Creditori di due mila scudi incisca, per loche 
l'Ori.ci vengono continuam.te molestate, e perche in d.a 
heredità vi sono de Censi, e luoghi de Monti, con che si 
potrebbono sodisfare d.i Operarij avanti che si spedeschino 
i mancati; Onde l'Ori.ci in vece d’alienare li Censi, ò luoghi 
de'Monti di d.a heredità hanno in essere quasi l‘istessa 
somma delle due mila scudi ricevuti à conto di Dote di due 
altre Monache professe, e desiderando di sedisfare à Chi 
devono, per ovviare le liti, spese, e maggiori molestie, ri- 
corrono per tanto alla somma bontà a benignita dell'E.E. 
V.V. river.te supplicandole à degnarsi concedere all’Ori.ci 
la debita licenza, acciò senza scrupolo si possino servire di 
d.i denari di dote come s.a per sodisfare d.i Operarij come 
pare sia di dovere. Che della gratia. 

Adi 7 Ottobre 1679. La Sacra Congregatione dell'Em.mi 
Cardinali Interprete del Consiglio di Trenta benignam.te 
ha commesso all'Em.mo S.r Cardinal Barberino Protettore, 
che essendo vero quanto si è esposto à suo arbitrio, et pru- 
denza se li conceda gratis la dimandata facoltà, di maniera 
che, acciò dall’annui frutti di d.a heredità si reintegra il 
Deposito delle Doti ad effetto di rinvestirsi, et frà tanto per 


le doti s'ckliganc tanti beni dell'stessa heredita. 
Il Card.= Splonra Prefetto 
L'Ami Veevo Erancaccio Vescovo di Viterbo Sec. 


ASV, S. Marte. a: 299, “Scritture,” Tomo x, n. u, “Conti, 
e diverse smicevu'= de pagamenti fatti da Suor Maria Sco- 
lastica Colleori per servizio della nostra Chiesa.” 


Document 4 


Petition cf the Convent of S. Marta to Cardinal Carlo Bar- 
berini [1684] 


AIT'E.mo e Rem: Sig.se 
Al Sig.r Card.le Carlo Barberini 
per 
L'Abbadessae Viemache del Monastero di S. Marta di Roma 
Em.mo e E.me 5 g.re 


L’Abbaciesse e Meneche del Monastero di S. Marta di 
Roma hurilm.te gl'espongono, fin dalla fondatione del loro 
Mon.ro henno sempre goduto da Somma Pontifice la gratia 
di scudi Venti i Mlese per elemosine, che gl'è stata anco 
continuata da * -o Sig.re Innoc.o XI per tutto il mese di 
Novembre 16£3 et essendogli doppo stata ritardata sono 
ricorse alle santit3 del Med.o N.ro Sig.re il quale ha rimesso 
il Mem.le a Mer “e Odescalchi per elemosina segreta onde 
supplicans lE. Y. accic si degni favorire l'oratrici della sua 
benigna protettione «con parlare al Med.o Mon.re Odes- 
calchi, acciò vesgniro reintegrato di d.a Elemosina di Scudi 
Venti il Mese, corre sempre hanno goduto, o di altra somma 
che parerè N.re Sig.re conf.e si è praticato con altri Mo- 
nasteri e Luoghi tij di Roma. Supplicandola ancora a rap- 
presentare.à d.ohdon.r2 Odescalchi le gravi Spese che l'Or- 
atrici harro per è martenimento della Chiesa, e di Cento 
e più perscne che sia alimentano coll'entrate del Monastero 
le quali restanze moito diminuite, e giornal.te mancano a 
causa delie Es-rztticne del Monti, reduttioni de frutti de 
Censi, decrem2r:> di pigione di Case Spiggionam.te, fal- 
limenti de Debi:cri, e di Molti pesi de quali il loro Mo- 
nastero è gravata e se si decesse che l’Oratrici habbiano 
fatte gravi spese per l’ebellim.to della loro Chiesa, l'E. V. 
puol sineezare, «Œ q.ste sono state fatte da Monache par- 
ticolari, come = fetti proprij e con licenza della Sac. 
Cong.ne, ne il MDn.re è in stato di fare simile spese. Ne 
meno par=che pessa sussistere quello che d.o Mon.re Odes- 
calchi altme volte fà motivato, che trà le Oratrici venesiano 
di quelle-cne hamro entrate e riserve proprie, e perciò deb- 
bano darle à pre del commune, poiche se si dovesse cam- 
inare com queste -egola nessun Mon.ro dovrebbe partici- 
pare de tel grazia che fa N.ro Sig.re mentre à tutte le 
Monache ael sum ingresso vien costituiti qualche entrata 
secondo È lors tamigle, supplicano per tano lE. V. con 
ogni fervere, ac: o si degni protegerle et aiutarle con la sua 
solita efficacia im questo negotio di tanta importanza . . . 


ASV, S. Marta e. 208, “Scritture d'interesse diverse,” Tomo 
IV, n. VII 
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Bartolomeo Cavaceppi's Saint Norbert 


Seymour Howard 


Cavaceppi's lost statue of Saint Norbert, once erected in stucco near the crossing 
in St. Peter's as the concluding monument of the Founders of the Church series, 
is here published in the form of a once-suppressed contemporary print, recently 
rediscovered. The complex machinations leading to the original commission and 
the statue's rejection and removal are retraced and discussed. Its conservative and 
venturesome stylistic and iconcgraphic elements are reviewed in the context of the 
other founder saints and their descendants. A working list is appended of original 
productions by the artist, a largely neglected classicizing sculptor-restorer. 


At the beginning of this century, in a then-unique biog- 
raphy that is still valuable, the eminent archivist Friedrich 
Noack, repeating old guidebook identifications, assigned 
to Bartolomeo Cavaceppi the statue of Saint Norbert in the 
south transept of St. Peter's in Rome.! Other guidebooks, 
however, ascribe the statue to Pietro Bracci, and Bracci 
himself lists it in his inventory of works.’ 

Accounts of manuscripts in the Collegium of St. Nor- 
bert, published by Hugues Lamy, help to explain the con- 
fusion, resulting from protracted negotiation and mach- 
inations.’ In 1742, the procurator-general of the Collegium 
of the Premonstratensian order in Rome, Nicolas-Paul 
Meyers, engaged a Flemish sculptor, Francois Janssens, to 
execute a temporary statue of their patron saint, for four 
hundred scudi, which was installed in the last available 
niche near the crossing, facing the entry to St. Peter's. How- 
ever, after some fourteen years and during an intense search 
by rival orders for statue sites in the basilica, Janssens’ work 
was ultimately rejected. With great effort, Meyers managed 
to preserve his claim on the space and, on the advice of 
associates, gave the commission for a permanent marble 
statue to Pietro Bracci, the favorite sculptor of Clement XII. 
Meanwhile, Cardinal Alessandro Albani, recently ap- 
pointed overseer of the basilica, on the pretext that Bracci 
was not planning to submit a model, recommended his own 
long-time protégé, the celebrated antiquario Cavaceppi, 


1 E Noack, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi,” in U. Thieme and F. Becker, All- 
gemeines Lexikon, vi, 210. 


2C. Gradara, Pietro Bracci, scultore romano, Rome, n.d. [1920], 108 
(Bracci’s inventory). 


3 H. Lamy, “L’Erection de la statue de Saint Norbert dans la basi-ique de 
Saint-Pierre, à Rome,” Analecta Praemonstratensia, xvi, 1940, 109-144; 
idem, “Une Compétition de sculpteurs pour l'exécution de la statue de 
saint Norbert dans la basilique de Saint-Pierre à Rome (1738-1767)," Re- 
vue belge d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art, xı, 1941, 71-77, citing ar- 
chives of the Abbey of Tongerloo, Collegium S. Norberti Romae, Liber 
Expositorum a Dominis Praesidibus Meyers et De Smedt, finieas cum anno 
1798, and 76, citing inquiries by Gemma Tito, whose thesis on Cavaceppi 
(University of Rome, 1940, thesis ms 74a, p. 71) lists early references to 
the statue in guidebooks of Rome. See esp. P. Chattard, Nuova descrizione 
del Vaticano, Rome, 1762, 1, 146, “un modello di stucco rappresentante 
S. Norberto Fondatore di Canonici Regolari Premostratensi, da scolperti 


who was awarded the commission in November 1759 and 
signed a contract for four thousand scudi — a fine price. 
The artistic counselors of the basilica, however, rejected 
Cavaceppi’s model and several of his successive designs; 
only after the Pope issued a thirty-day ultimatum for ac- 
ceptance of the final submission or another appointment 
did Cavaceppi judiciously waive his contract and with- 
draw, on 26 September 1762. Clement XIII then reap- 
pointed his preferred candidate, Bracci. Incensed, Albani 
prepared to publish a print of Cavaceppi’s composition for 
a public airing and review of the affair, but reportedly was 
dissuaded when Meyers and the basilica committee them- 
selves produced a more accurate and less flattering sketch 
of Cavaceppi's design. In the meantime, Cavaceppi's stucco 
model of the saint had been erected in the prepared niche, 
and its placement was recorded in contemporary guide- 
books, which helped to confound subsequent ascriptions. 
On 29 January 1764, Bracci signed the final contract, agree- 
ing to provide a model, the finished statue, and its instal- 
lation for four thousand scudi. His statue of Saint Norbert 
was completed in marble and set permanently in place dur- 
ing the summer of 1767. This sequence of events admirably 
documents the workings of power politics and intrigue in 
matters of taste, traditional factors in the competition for 
lucrative commissions in the art capital of Western 
Christendom. 


parimente in marmo da Bartolomeo Cavaceppi”; Titi, 1763, 21, still listing 
“il modello della statua di S. Norberto di Francesco Gianese, Fiammingo”; 
and, further, Guida Roma antiche e moderna . . ., Rome, 1765, and Ri- 
dolfino Venuti, Accurata e succincta descrizione . . . Roma, Rome, 1767, 
Bracci marble in preparation and installed. For these and subsequent 
guidebooks, see L. Schudt, Le guide di Roma, Vienna, 1930, and Howard, 
1958/1982, 156f. 


4 In commenting on the large fees awarded Bernini, Wittkower (p. 211) 
notes that while his Constantine in the Vatican Scala Regia was awarded 
seven thousand scudi, Cornacchini received enly four thousand scudi for 
its pendant, Charlemagne, also an equestrian statue, possessing consid- 
erably mere mass and complexity than the Seint Norbert and other foun- 
der saint statues. By 1800, casts of busts in Cavaceppi's collections (see 
n. 7 and Appendix) were worth a scudo or two, probably well over a 
day's wage for a skilled laborer. 


Commissions for statues like the Saint Norbert, to rep- 
resent Founders cf the Church in St. Peter's, continued to 
be awarded thr>agk much of the eighteenth century, re- 
sulting in a seriee o. works whose single figures reflected 
the major art st. ies and programs for religious sculptures 
in Rome curine tha tme. Principal among their models 
was the monumerta. suite of Apostles in the Lateran made 
between 1703 ard 1718 variously based upon the sketches 
of the inf'uenial paincer and Academy president Carlo 
Maratti, and rencersd by masters whose fellows contrib- 
uted to the Vacican seræs. As has been observed, all these 
sculptures illust-ate the sustained and conservative use 
made of Baroque ciassicizing, and finally Rococo devel- 
opments ir the «mr œ Gianlorenzo Bernini, whose long 
reign as paragon anc vi-tual dictator of the arts established 
an idiom that Ita iam and then French sculptors followed 
in Rome until well a:te the mid-eighteenth century. Their 
High Baroque, “ocecc. or barocchetto ebullience, how- 
ever, coexisted «ith growing examples in sculpture of a so- 
called déteste that combined these disparate styles and cul- 
minated in their reasseesment in the generation of Filippo 
Della Valle and Atimaze repudiation by their Neoclassic 
heirs, led by Car eve. 

Bartolomeo Cz uaceppi (ca. 1716-1799), now certainly one 
of the mos! uncer-ated artist-personalities in that era, was 
trained at age thirseea ia the studio of Pierre Etienne Mon- 
not, a very succes:fu' Fsench academic follower of Bernini 
in Rome, and afterward in the shop of Francesco Giuseppe 
Napoleoni, anet-er solsower of Bernini and a restorer of 
antique sculptures for Albani and then Clement XII, who 
purchased Albawis <elections, thereby establishing the 
Capitoline Museim. By mid-century, Cavaceppi had be- 





5 On late Bareque stubture n Rome and its relations to the work of 
Bernini and his Frenck and ‘talan followers, see now the invaluable study 
by Enggass, exp. 245, gexeral stylistic background; 33ff., 89, Lateran 
Saints and Maratt:: 4, the ounders series; 55f., the fading charm of 
the Baroque. s*yle; 22°f., statuary in St. Peter's. For general back- 
ground, see,.further atkowew, 200ff., 210f., 288ff., 296, who, like Eng- 
gass, cites general ste such as those by A.E. Brinckmann, G. Sobotka, 
K. Lankheit, and A. Bucccboxi, which have contributed to the overall 
view. 
é Cavaceppi: Howard 7958/1982, Foreword, 271ff.; 1970; 1973; Dizion- 
ario biografico-degii *=Fan.. xu, 549-551; C. A. Picón, Bartolomeo Ca- 
vaceppi: Zightventh-CGextum Lestorations of Ancient Marble Sculpture 
from English Private Colleetio:s, exh. cat., Clarendon Gallery, London, 
1983, 86f.; Schlegel, ff. 

Monnot: Enggass. TE., 37f 

Napoleoni: Rome, £.-chiwes.=f State, Camerale mss, 11, Antichità e belle 
arti, fol. 235, Albari art-qu ties for the Capitoline Museum being restored 
in the studio cf “Naecbon”; 4. Stuart Jones, ed., A Catalogue of the 
Ancient Sculptares Preserved iz the Municipal Collections of Rome: The 
Sculptures of tie Museo Cositelino, Oxford, 1912, 385ff.; Ferri ms, 823, 
no. 18, Napoleone reczibts in «lavaceppi's effects (see there also no. 16, 
Bracci receipts and Tit, 449, no. 19, “Francesco Giuseppe Napoleoni," 
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come wealthy and internationally famous as a restorer and 
antiquities dealer, partly through the assistance of Albani, 
with a clientele that included not only Italians but even- 
tually every major European collector of ancient sculptures 
during the golden age of classical dilettantism. For his con- 
tributions to the founding of the Museo Clementino in the 
Vatican (1770), this gifted sculptor, excavator, art theorist, 
collector, and all-round antiquarian — the trusted col- 
league, companion, and informant of J.J. Winckelmann — 
was made Knight of the Golden Spur, in the same year as 
Mozart. By the end of the century, virtually every grandee 
of importance in the arts, letters, politics, and high society, 
in or visiting Rome, had come to see and to buy from the 
fabulous collections filling the galleries of the so-called Mu- 
seo Cavaceppi, erected between the Spanish Steps and the 
Piazza del Popolo, in the commercial center of Rome. Ca- 
vaceppi's immense stores, which included the considerable 
production of his own untiring efforts as well as the work 
of a veritable factory of assistants, had been financed by 
his success as an entrepreneur in the service of antiquarians 
rather than as a traditional maker of “original” sculpture.° 

Cavaceppi’s preparatory studies for the Saint Norbert 
are recorded in inventories of his extensive holdings made 
shortly after he died in 1799.” Their whereabouts are now 
unknown. The wanton dispersal of the “Museo” collec- 
tions, bequeathed entirely to the Accademia di San Luca, 
was the subject of scandal and litigation in Rome for over 
half a century.? Many years I searched in vain for some 
version of the suppressed plate illustrating his Saint Nor- 
bert, sundry impressions of which were recorded in the Mu- 
seo Cavaceppi inventory.’ While looking for another sub- 
ject, I discovered a print of it by chance — an uncatalogued 


Roman follower of Bernini after Clement XI (the uncle of Cardinal Albani). 


7 Museo Cavaceppi inventories: Ferri ms, 576, painting, Saint Norbert in 
situ, "2% x 142 palmi, 1.50 scudi”; 799, no. 38, Saint Norbert, plaster 
figure; and 807, no. 64, Saint Norbert, head, “gesso, 1 scudo.” A copy 
of the inventory in the Archivio Capitolino, Rome, lists drawings of the 
head (Instrumenta et Testamenta, xxvii, no. 167, 1788-99, Notary Nicolas 
Ferri, 952). The models for Saint Norbert reappear in the Lanciani ms, 
cast 249, head, and 331, figure. 


8 Bequest and litigation: University of Rome, Biblioteca Alessandrina, ms 
321, Giornale di Vincenzo Pacetti, entries after 17 Dec. 1799; Rome, Ac- 
cademia di S. Luca, Eredità Cavaceppi mss, 1 (1802-14), 11 (1814-34), 111, 
(1835-58), 1v (1870-79), payments to and negotiations with the Cavaceppi 
family; Melchiore Missirini, Memorie per servire alla storia della romana 
Accademia di S. Luca, Rome, 1823, 292, 306f.; and Howard, 1958/1982, 
199ff. 


? Two mentions of the print with brief commentaries appear in the Museo 
Cavaceppi inventory: Ferri ms, 587v, “10 rami” (presumably prints, not 
plates) reproducing Saint Norbert, and 830, a large plate and 441 impres- 
sions of Saint Norbert incised after Cavaceppi’s model for St. Peter's, 
which was not executed. 
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sheet among a potpourri of religious subjects in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Fig. 1).!° 

Since it was rejected allegedly for reasons of quality or 
stylistic incompatibility, I had expected that Cavaceppi's 
Saint Norbert might have prefigured and perhaps :nflu- 
enced a revolutionary quietude in the design of Houdon's 
Saint Bruno, made some years later (1766-67),!! or even 
Canova’s still more modern tomb of Clement XIII, erected 
in St. Peter's itself (1787-92) — that is, that it might show 
a severe classicizing simplicity and symmetry fostered by 
Cavaceppi's long practice as a restorer of antiquities. But 
to judge from the print, Cavaceppi's statue, like the other 
statues of founder saints, made earlier in the century, es- 
sentially continued a rich local tradition: the elaborate and 
rhetorical representation of ecstatic and otherwise en- 
thralled heroes of religion, an idiom largely established by 
Bernini and his contemporaries in the crossing below and 
developed by their successful Baroque followers in Rome.” 
A closely related approach characterizes the winning com- 
position by Bracci (Fig. 2). Though heavier, more obliquely 
oriented, and incorporating a witch-like half-figure of her- 
esy, it recalls aspects of Cavaceppi’s design in costume, 
coiffure, pose, and attributes, as well as in its general 
demeanor. 

In effect, the over-all composition of Cavaceppi's saint 
repeats a then-favorite pose of the body and limbs, a sin- 
uous, cross-axial formula introduced with great vigor by 
Bernini in the Saint Longinus (1637-38) at the crossing and 
refined to a mannered elegance by the eighteenth century: 
for example, in Monnot’s noteworthy statue of Saint Peter 
in the Lateran (1708-18) and Pierre Le Gros’s early founder 
statue in St. Peter's, Saint Dominic (1701). In minutiae of 
pose and detailing, Cavaceppi’s statue resembles still more 
particularly the Saint Rasius (ca. 1723) by Bernardino Ca- 
metti, which occupies the right niche next to the Pantheon 
altar. (Cametti’s marble tour-de-force, Diana, ca. 1722, now 
in Dahlem and once displayed in stucco on the Via Ba- 
buino, where Cavaceppi had his studio, similarly prefi- 
gured and probably influenced Cavaceppi’s more classiciz- 


10 Inscription on pedestal: ”S. NORBERTUS/MAGDEBURGENSIS 
ARCHIEPISCOPUS.CAN.PRAEMONSTRATENSIUM FUNDATOR/Si 
vende in Piazza di Sciarra No. 33.” Bottom edge, “B: Cavaceppi inventor/ 
F. Morel sculpt.,” followed by a still fainter monogram, “A” in a circle. 

C. Le Blanc (Manuel de l'amateur d’estampes, Paris, 1858, 111, 47) lists 
the print of Cavaceppi's Saint Norbert with ten other reproductions of 
Old Masters and topographic landscapes by Philipp Hackert (including a 
study of the Villa Albani) as the work of Francois Morel (also “Francesco 
Morelli”; ca. 1768-ca. 1830, from the Franche-Comté), who worked in 
Rome during the late 18th century. This birth-date, repeated in cther dic- 
tionaries, appears to be too late, if he is indeed the author of the print, 
since the plate should date ca. 1762; Filippo de Boni (Biografia degli artisti, 
Venice, 1840, 1, 676) simply notes that Morel made etchings of many 
statues in the museum of Clement XIV, founded in 1770, subsequently 
enlarged by Pius VI, and renamed the Pio-Clementino (Howard, 1973, 
41ff.). A. Andressen (Handbuch fiir Kupferstichsammler, Leipzig, 1873, 
u, 188) repeats ten of the items listed by Le Blanc, but omits Cavaceppi's 
Saint Norbert. 


u L, Réau, Houdon, Paris, 1964, no. 18, Saint Bruno, commissioned 1766 
and installed 1767, at the Carthusian Church of S. Maria deg:i Angeli; 








1 Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Saint Norbert, ca. 1762, etched and 
engraved by F Morel. London, Victoria and Albert Museum 


H. Harvard Arnason (The Sculptures of Houdon, London, 1974, 15, fig. 
60) associates the design with Classical, French, Gothic, and Spanish (Zur- 
baran) forerunners, as well as with a masculine reaction to Michelangelo 
Slodz's Rococo Saint Bruno, 1744, St. Peter's (ibid., fig. 29). 


12 See n. 5 and various of the precursor feunder saints illustrated and 
discussec by Enggass: 139, figs. 115, 116, Pierre Le Gros, Saint Dominic, 
1701; 184, fig. 188, Carlo Monaldi, Saint Francis, 1720; 203f., fig. 221, 
Agostine Cornacchini, Saint Elijah, 1725-27; 207, figs. 226, 227, Giuseppe 
and Camillo Rusconi, Saint Ignatius Trampling Heresy. 1728-; 186, fig. 
199, Monaldi, Saint Cajetan, 1730; 181, fig. 184, Paclo Campi, Saint Ju- 
liana Faiconieri, 1732; 191, fig. 211, Antonio Montauti, Saint Benedict 
with an Angel, 1735; and 182, fig. 187, Campi, Saint Peter Nolasco, 1742. 
See further Wittkower, 295f., Michelangelo Slodz, Saint Bruno, 1744; and 
Courtauld Institute, Witt Library, Brockhaus photos, 1001ff., Pietro 
Bracci, Saint Norbert; Bracci, Saint Vincent de Paolo; Pietro Pacilli, Saint 
Camillo de Lellis; Filippo Della Valle, Saint Teresa: and Della Valle, San 
Giovanni di Dio. 

B For the countercurving pose formula, see Enggass, 44f., 139, figs. 115f., 
Le Gros. Saint Dominic; and 40, 42, 86f., figs. 30-39, Monnot, Saint Peter. 





2 Pietro Ezaeci. ‘want Nerbert, 1762-67. Rome, St. Peter's, 
south trarsept. 


ing Diana now ir the Jilla Ruffo.) Cavaceppi's work is, 
however, nore żeber, weighty, and symmetrical tran that 
of his predecessors, presenting a reductive synthesis, as it 
were, in« pewakimat:, classicizing phase of Ronan dé- 


4 Cametti, the Par son Sant Rasius, the Berlin-Dahlem marole Diana, 
and the Vie 3abu:ne tucce Diana: Enggass, 155f., fig. 153, and U. Schle- 
gel, “Bernadino Caretti,” ahrbuck der Berliner Museen, v, 1963, 72£., 
151-63. 

Cavacepo, Borgese-Rufo Diana: Howard, 1958/1982, 52 419, figs. 
327-334; Acpendix, ro. 3. 

Apropos lavace>ri ceriving inspiration from the Pantheon, he ap- 
parently res-oduced me cecerative bull-head relief on its left en:ry facade, 
a work sold tc Ck: -2s Townley (British Museum, no. 2618, n storage; 
Cavaceppi u. pi. 2: Hewerd, 1958/1982, 76). 


15 Sacred t rts:in the Founcer of the Church series and in related book- 
bearing relizicus srptures were regularly shown as carried. open, or 
being read fren w t the Ettered pages displayed to the observer (see, 
eg., Engges, figs. ©. 3°. 5, 59f,, 68, 85, 115, 131, 159, 163. 172, 180, 
187, 189, 2 |, 226, 139 [lete: low, open, and closed], and 235). In Bracchi's 
founder, Sezit Vima t de Paul, the sacred text equivocally lies open and 
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tente. In such a restricted framework, Cavaceppi's work 
may be considered venturesome, while Bracci's Saint Nor- 
bert, like his other Church founder, Saint Vincent de Paul, 
should be viewed as an essentially conservative Rococo 
production, recalling comparable devices in the Church 
founder Saint Bruno by Michelangelo Slodtz (1744). 
Though bareheaded, like the other founder saints, Ca- 
vaceppi’s eloquently gesturing Saint Norbert wears sump- 
tuous and agitated vestments (the amice, pallium, chasu- 
ble, dalmatic, and alb with its apparel). The Archbishop 
is cast as a defender of the faith, crushing the twisted snake 
of heresy beneath a closed book of false doctrine that is 
sealed in darkness and pinned down by his triumphant 
cross-staff. The saint is meanwhile ravished by divine light 
radiating from a monstrance (his special emblem) elevated 
in his right hand. Though the execution of Cavaceppi's 
lost model may have shown a reductive antiquarian treat- 
ment to which his critics took exception, the print, to our 
eyes, presents a composition of essentially unadulterated 
late Baroque taste and bravura, which emerge in passages 
of even his most classicizing inventions. That manner was 
openly encouraged by the conservative, “Berninesque” na- 
ture of the other founder saints for St. Peter's, and Ca- 
vaceppi's detailings in the lace, pulled cloak, and stabilizing 
center folds, as well as the traditional pose and icono- 
graphic references, maintain that idiom. The rejection of 
Cavaceppi's design surely depended upon factors other than 
gross stylistic incompatibility. For his own part, Cava- 
ceppi, a native Roman, had since his youth admired, col- 
lected, and emulated not only antiquities but the art works 
of Bernini and his followers; they were well represented in 
his large collection of bozzetti. His Baroque models left an 
indelible stamp on all his original productions, and ap- 
parently he owned sketches of founder saints by his fore- 
runners, probably for study. Especially important among 
them was the paradigmatic scheme of Saint Ignatius by the 
Rusconi, to which the composition of the Saint Norbert 
closely relates as a synoptic reduction. Nonetheless, com- 
pared to this and other designs by his predecessors, Ca- 
vaceppi's solutions are appreciably more sober, elliptical, 


propped forward at his feet. Heretical texts or doctrine, infrequently rep- 
resented, were usually closed books and cast down, as in the influential 
statue Saint Ignatius by Camillo and Giuseppe Rusconi in St. Peter's and 
in the Gesù (stucco copy) (Enggass, 207, figs. 226f.). There, the sacred 
text is held high, and the heretical text, below, is closed and underfoot, 
like the defeated personification of Heresy. In his Saint Norbert, Bracchi 
conservatively repeats the downtrodden screaming witch, similarly in- 
terrupted while reading its venomous book, from which issues a snake. 
Cavaceppi’s triumph over heresy, like the rest of his work, shows more 
classicizing restraint. On the establishment in Bernini's generation of po- 
larizing associations that contrast a low, dark, viperous imagery of the 
witch and snake of heresy, signifying affective chaos, with a dominant 
ideal and shining mature male champion symbolizing the prudence and 
rectitude of true religion, who controls from above, see my study “Identity 
Formation and Image Reference in the Narrative Sculpture of Bernini's 
Early Maturity: Hercules and Hydra & Eros Triumphant,” Art Quarterly, 
n, 2, 1979, 140-171, esp. 157ff. 
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and sublimating — they are, in a word, more classicizing.’* 

Interestingly enough, Cavaceppi’s day-to-day shop prac- 
tices also continued, enlarged upon, and converted the tra- 
ditions of Bernini and his major followers in Rome. Like 
them, Cavaceppi employed hosts of local as well as itin- 
erant sculptors and artisans as shop assistants — but in his 
case to fashion the thousands of restorations, copies, casts, 
fakes, and antico variations on ancient sculpture made in 
his studio. He in effect vitally transformed an old mercan- 
tile industry, introducing procedures of mechanization and 
division of labor — an embryonic form of mass production 
— that helped to initiate patterns of manufacture further 
developed in the next century.” The numinous power of 
sculpture, freshly awakened by the antiquarian craze and 
appropriated on behalf of a new self-identity in the modern 
nation-state, was initially supported and sustained by great 
sculpture factories in Rome and the other capitals of Eu- 
rope, until their massive production contributed to the in- 
flation and eventual dissipation of that power. 

The appearance of the Saint Norbert print itself is of in- 
terest. The finely worked folio-size intaglio closely resem- 
bles the amply modulated etchings with empty back- 
grounds that illustrate Cavaceppi’s volumes advertising 
antiquities restored and for sale in his shop. Their ap- 
pearance equally characterizes contemporary illustrations 
used in antiquarian publications by G.B. Piranesi and by 
Winckelmann, the latter a friend and ally of both Cava- 
ceppi and Albani. That these men, who saw eye to eye, 
only sporadically used the pure, “Etruscan” outlines pre- 
ferred for antico illustrations in the following decades by 
Flaxman and his contemporaries is symptomatic of the still- 


16 For Cavaceppi's Bernini-like works, see, for example, n. 23 and Ap- 
pendix, nos. 42, 46. At the end of his life, Cavaceppi's collection included 
many bozzetti ascribed to the early Baroque masters, Bernini (20), Algardi 
(6), and Duquesnoy (4), as well as their followers of the next generation, 
Ferrata, Le Gros, Lironi, Maltese (2), Marrati, Monnot (4), De Rossi (2), 
Rusconi (4), and Theodon; he also had several bozzetti by Gian Bologna, 
Michelangelo (2), Parmigianino, and Sansovino (Lanciani ms, modelli; 
reproduced in Howard, 1958/1982, 398-401). He already owned various 
of these and other such sketches before 1770 (see ibid., 370-372, a patriotic 
offering of one hundred bozzetti, to enrich the newly founded Museo 
Clementino; see further Howard, 1973, 50ff.). 

Several sketches of founder saints appear in the remains of Cavaceppi’s 
immense drawing collection in the Berlin-Dahlem Kupferstichkabinett: 
note esp. nos. 21677, 21680, 21681 (Rusconi); see also 20673 (sketch of a 
tomb by Cametti). 


17 On the interdependence of art style, materials, and new methods of 
production in the early Industrial Revolution, viewed in the coritext of 
its technological and socio-political ambience, see my study “The Steel 
Pen and the Modern Line of Beauty,” Technology and Culture, xxvi, 1985, 
785-798. 


18 Cavaceppi, 1-111: one frontispiece and sixty etched plates in each volume. 


3° Cavaceppi outline illustrations: 11, pls. 10, 12, 13, 24, 26, 38, 56. For 
late 18th-century traditions of hatched and outline antiquarian and re- 
productive illustration, see R. Rosenblum, Transformations in Late Eigh- 
teenth Century Art, Princeton, 1967, 154ff.; D. Irwin, ed., Winckelmann 
Writings on Art, London, 1972, 21f., pls. 20-22; and S. Howard, A Clas- 
sical Frieze by Jacques Louis David; Sacrifice of the Hero: The Roman 
Years, Sacramento, 1975, 72f. (Renaissance origins and legacy). 


20 The Charles Townley collection of drawings in the British Museum is 
the largest extant cache of such studies that I know. See samples and 


latent nature of their Neoclassic affiliation. To judge from 
details of execution, the printmaker, Morel, probably 
etched cther such plates for Cavaceppi and Winckelmann, 
as well as for the new Museo Clementino, apparently on 
the basis of linear and mechanical-looking sketches of stat- 
uary of a sort freely circulating among Roman antiquaries.” 

The statue of Saint Norbert, an important monument, 
culminating the great sculpture programs at the crossing of 
St. Peter's, should have been a highlight in Cavaceppi's oth- 
erwise lackluster record of commissions for original works 
(see Appendix). Though he was famous primarily as a re- 
storer and dealer, he was proud of his inventions, and they 
were much appreciated by his patrons abroad (especially 
in Germany), even if virtually ignored in his homeland. No 
doubt frustrated by the lack of support for his independent 
works, Cavaceppi, with an astonishing breadth of view, 
made the radical if not wholly original prediction that lead- 
ership in the arts, having historically progressed westward 
from the ancient Near East, Egypt, and Classical Greece to 
Italy and then the rest of Western Europe, though still seated 
in Rome might, unless wisely subsidized, move to England 
or even America.” (He made this observation after the clas- 
sicizing work of Benjamin West had been celebrated in 
Rome, where the Colonial painter was viewed as a sort of 
Mohican Apollo Belvedere in enlightened, aesthetic, his- 
toricizing, and occasionally even seditious conversations at 
the Villa Albani and its Café Crescent.)” In the next gen- 
eration, Cavaceppi's prophetic yet anonymous antiquarian 
practices were both absorbed and transformed by Canova, 
the modern Phidias, while his special sort of reputation and 
production were being denigrated by the “upstart” cham- 


discussions in B. Ford, “Thomas Jenkins, Banker, Dealer, and Unofficial 
English Agent,” in “Six Notable English Patrons in Rome 1750-1800,” 
Apollo, xc1x, 1974, 416, 418; S. Howard, The Lansdowne Herakles, Los 
Angeles, rev. ed., 1978, 13-17; and B.F. Cook, The Townley Marbles, 
London, 1985, 51ff. Many such antiquarian sketches of sculpture were 
owned by Cavaceppi (see esp. Ferri ms, 690ff., eleven-folios and separate 
suites of twenty, thirty, or more individual sheets of drawings of anti- 
quities, followed by mentions of sundry prints and folios of antiquarian 
subjects in the same credenza). They formed part of his unrivaled col- 
lection of master drawings, which was much admired by Winckelmann 
for its contents and arrangement, as an illustrative model of art-historical 
organization (Geschichte der Kunst, Bk. 8, chap. 1, para. 2; K. Cassirer, 
“Die Handzeichnungsammlung Pacetti,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen, xii, 2, 1922, 63-97). 


2 Cavaceppi, 111 (1772), 7, in seven unnumbered pages of the essay, “Dis- 
corso che spiega il frontespizio del Libro” (a palazzo to house an ideal 
sculpture studio, civic art academy, and museum contemplated by Bar- 
tolomeo Cavaceppi for the city of Rome): “. . . La meta, ed anche meno 
che si facesse in Italia, basterebbe per esimerci dal pericolo, ch'io veggo 
imminente, che noi Italiani non abbiamo un giorno (che nemmen credo 
molto lontano) ad andare a dirozzarci, non dico in Inghilterra, ma forse 
forse in America.” 


22 In his Italian Journal, 13 Jan. 1787, Goethe describes with pith, power, 
and wit the antiquarian society at the Villa Albani, Winckelmann’s silence 
concerning Albani’s archaeological machinations, and the Cardinal's 
sometimes cavalier attitudes in matters of religion. For another scandalous 
contemporary assessment, see J]. Gorani, Rom und seine Einwohner am 
Ende des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, Riga, 1794, 205ff. On details concerning 
the intricacy and interdependence of Albani's private, political, and com- 
mercial antiquarian practices, see esp. L. Lewis, Connoisseurs and Secret 
Agents in Eighteenth-Century Rome, London, 1961, 11ff. and passim. 


pions of Canovas ‘New Classics." 


Seymour Howard aa: published widely on topics con- 
cerned w th Necclassicism and antiquarianism around 
1800. He has wr tten monographs on Bartolomeo Cava- 
ceppi, Jacob Merz, and Jacques-Louis David, A selection 
of his esseys sewing with aspects of ancient and modern 
antiguaricnisr: will appear under the title Antiquity Re- 
stored, fo be sud listed in the Artibus et historiae mono- 
graph serizs [Desarement of Art, University of California, 
Davis, CA. 95€14. 


Appendix 


Original Sculptures by Cavaceppi 

This working list is based largely upon two inventories of the 
Museo Cavacepri :#atwere drawn up with the aid of Cavaceppi's 
former apprentice the talented restorer Carlo Albacini, later a 
colleague o Canora. The first, begun in 1799, is a long and fairly 
complete list resordec br a civic notary (Ferri ms, Archivio di 
Stato); the .ecomel, dated 1802, is a shorter sales catalogue of Ca- 
vaceppi's sculptures, mace for the banker Prince Torlonia, who 
bought most of them ¢Laaciani ms, Palazzo Venezia; reproduced 
in Howard 1958/1732, 3C7-408). Still other of his original works 
are noted Fy Cavzceppi in the plates of his Raccolta and in a 
description of his t-ip to Germany with Winckelmann in 1768, 
when he received zommi:sions from the family of Frederick the 
Great and wether roval heuses of Central Europe (Cavaceppi, 11, 
“Viaggio,” * unmumrbesed pages, esp. 6ff.; see further nos. 14-20, 
25, 26, 48, 50-52). Varios of these and other of the entries are 
noted in my studies (1958/1982. esp. 236ff., 422; 1964, n. 70; 
1970), and stud.es 5y Harksen and by Schlegel, and in the cat- 
alogues of the Imce-3lendzll and Kassel (Frederick II) collections. 
Together, they comprise works now retrievable from records of 
mixed clarity, datixg mainly from the end of Cavaceppi's career. 
The numbe: of ent~es would of course be enlarged immeasurably 
by the inclusion ef “inven‘ive” restorations, pastiches, fakes, cop- 
ies, and cass of ar iquities, manufactured in his studio, and not 
traditionall~ defined s criginal production. More detailed de- 
scriptions (see esp. 20. 67 and now-untraced or unrecorded ear- 
lier inventicns vaowd, na urally, also enlarge the list. 


Marble and Plaster Sculptures 

(* = whereabouts «nown; the others are untraced) 

1. Bacchan e (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 772, no. 11, “una fig- 
ura... l'irvenzione del defonto di stile molto secco e scoretto, 


23 See, for ezamp e, the conclemnation of Cavaceppi by Canova's pro- 
pagandist A. Cua-memere de Quincy, in C.L. Fernow, Römische Stu- 
dien, Zurich, 1806, }94Czvaeeppi’s Fora, in the manner of Bernini), and, 
further, H. Honozr, “Artorio Caneva and the Anglo-Romans,” Con- 
noisseur, cxu, 1959 251-235; Pt. u, ibid., 144, 1960, 225-231, citing 
Canova’s journal entrees, for his antipathy toward restorers, such as Ca- 
vaceppi, and toward -estoracion as a vocation. The little-known obser- 
vations of a Transalpme sourist visiting the Museo Cavaceppi, after ad- 
miring with Taschbeir he Theseus and the Minotaur by the young Canova, 
succinctly present the reveletionary view of a new generation: “Seine 
seltenste Biiste ist ein2“Comstent Chlorus. auch hat er viel selbst gemacht. 
das is aber schrecklica feamadsisch v. maniriert [my italics].” (Aus den 
Tagebiichern Friearich Munter, ed. C. Andreasen, Copenhagen. 1937, 11, 
327: Rome, 22 June 1785. 
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7 palmi, 220 scudi”). 

2. Bacchus (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 708f., no. 63, modern, 
pendant to Mercury [no. 21]). By Cavaceppi? 

*3. Boy and Dolphin, Hermitage, from collections of Baille de 
Breteuil, Rome, and Lyde Browne, Wimbledon (Cavaceppi, 1, pl. 
44). By G.B. Conventi or Cavaceppi?” 

4. Boy and Dolphin, plaster (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 780, 
no. 32; Lanciani ms, casts, 313, modern). A second copy was in 
the Anton Raphael Mengs cast collection, Dresden, now de- 
stroyed. See no. 3 and n. 24. 

*5. Ceres, Middlesex, Syon House (Cavaceppi, 1, 19, completed 
in 1764; Howard, 1970, 127f., fig. 6; see also ibid., passim, for 
sundry other Ceres sculptures restored and faked by Cavaceppi). 
*6. Ceres, statuette version of no. 5, Kassel (Aufklärung. . . Hes- 
sen-Kassel, no. 544, acquired 1776-77). 

7. Ceres (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 708f., no. 144, modern). 
By Cavaceppi? 

8. Ceres (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 781, ne. 37, plaster). By 
Cavaceppi? 

*9. Diana, Rome, Villa Ruffo, formerly Villa Borghese (Cava- 
ceppi, 11, frontispiece, center and right, under pointing machines 
with a copy; Howard, 1958/1982, 185f., figs. 4, 327-334). 

10. Diana (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 772, no. 15, style of Bac- 
chante [no. 1], “7 palmi, 300 scudi”). Same as no. 9? 

11. Flora, marble statue (Museo Cavaceppi: Quatremére de 
Quincy, in Fernow, 1, 16f. [see n. 23)). 

*12. Flora, statuette of Flora Farnese type, Kassel (Aufklärung 
. . . Hessen-Kassel, no. 545, acquired 1776-77). 

13. Flora (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 710, ne. 8, copy). 

*14. Frederick II of Prussia, bust, Potsdam, from Schloss Geor- 
gium, Dessau (Cavaceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 7, for the Prince of An- 
halt; Howard, 1958/1982, 131-133, figs. 277-279; Schlegel, 831, 
833, figs. 825-827). Signed on verso: “Cavaliere Bartolomeo Ca- 
vaceppi Romano 1770/Federico III [sic] Re Di Prussia &&&." 
15. Frederick Il of Prussia, bust, plaster (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri 
ms, 705f., no. 97, “2 scudi”). 

*16. Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand [1735-1805], Duke of Braun- 
schweig, bust, Braunschweig, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum (Ca- 
vaceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 8; Howard, 1970, 128£., 133, n. 14, fig. 
12; Schlegel, 831, figs. 822-824). 

17. Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand, bust, plaster (Museo Cavaceppi: 
Ferri ms, 808; Lanciani ms, cast 282). 

18. Leopold IIl, Duke of Anhalt, plaster bust?, formerly Schloss 
Wörlitz? (Cavaceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 6, “Egli volle esser da me ri- 
trattato in Busto grande come il vero, e volle per compagno il 
ritratto della sua Sposa, che in gentilezza, e lodevoli maniere niente 
a Lui cede.”). See Schlegel, 838, n. 4, plaster, and nos. 19-20, 51- 
52, for the pendant bust and sketches of the Duke and Duchess. 


The late H.W. Janson introduced the happy term “modern classics,” 
which I call “new classics,” to indicate more pointedìy the ambitions of 
‘’Neoclassic’ artists for their inventions; see further my article “The An- 
tiquarian Market in Rome and the Rise of Neo-Classicism: A Basis for 
Canova’s New Classics” (Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, 
cLi-cv, 1976, 1057ff., 1065, n. 7), which includes diseussion of Canova’s 
appropriation of Cavaceppi's imagery and methods. 


24 Howard, 1964, 177ff., 182f., nn. 45, 46, Mengs and Museo Cavaceppi 
casts. J. Montagu (Alessandro Algardi, New Haven, 1985, 11, 238, n. 15) 
records a life-sized Boy and Dolphin by G.B. Conventi, teacher of Al- 
gardi, formerly in the Ludovisi Collection, that may be this group. I deal 
further with the matter of authorship in an addendum in my anthology 
Antiquity Restored: Essays on the Afterlife of the Antique, Biblioteca 
Artibus et Historiae, in press. 
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*19. Luise von Brandenburg-Schwedt, Duchess of Anhalt, bust, 
Schloss Wörlitz (Cavaceppi, n, “Viaggio,” 6; Harksen, 99, pl. 
112b; Howard, 1958/1982, 116; Schlegel, 831, fig. 821). 

*20. Luise von Brandenburg-Schwedt, bust, variegated marble, 
whereabouts unknown (Deutsches Archaeologisches Institut, 
Rome, photo 1940.173). 

21. Mercury (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 708f., no. 63, medern, 
pendant to Bacchus [no. 2]). By Cavaceppi? 

22. Saint Norbert, plaster (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 799, no. 
38; Lanciani ms, cast 331). Fig. 1. 

23. Saint Norbert, plaster head (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 807, 
no. 64; Lanciani ms, cast 249). 

24. Venus Leaving the Bath (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 807, no. 
13, same style as Bacchante [no. 1], “230 scudi”). See no. 63, 
model (?). 


Terra-Cotta Figurines and Portrait Sketches 

*25. Apollo and Swan, improvisation upon the Capitoline Sco- 
paic “Pothos,” Schloss Wörlitz, photo no. D-III-92a. Presumably 
one of several terra-cotta figurines made at Worlitz in 1768 (Ca- 
vaceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 6, “Dopo compiacciuto, e servito i Sovrani 
di Anhalt de’Ritratti sudetti [see nos. 18-20, 51-52], e de qualche 
altro modellino [nos. 29, 40, 56] di mio capriccio, fatto per diver- 
tirli . . .‘; Harksen, 31; Howard, 1958/1982, 116, 268; Schlegel, 
838, n. 8). 

26. Athena, bust (Potsdam: Cavaceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 8, “per il 
Sig. Prencipe Gioan-Giorgio [of Anhalt], al quale feci anche in 
Potsdam tre modelli di tre figure, Flora [no. 41], Diana [no. 39], 
e Venere [no. 61], ed in fine tre Busti, il primo di Pallade, il se- 
condo di Saffo [no. 58], ed il terzo per effigiar un volto di donna 
nel quale sia tutta la immaginabil bellezza ristretta [no. 47]"). 
27. Bacchante (Braunschweig: Cavaceppi, “Viaggio,” 8; Howard, 
1958/1982, 135, 241 [read Bacchante]; Schlegel, 839, n. 11, Braun- 
schweig 1787 inventory, “gehende Flora”). 

28. Bacchante (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 724f., no. 171, “in- 
venzione del defonto”). 

*29. Canefora, improvisation upon a Villa Albani Basket Bearer- 
Caryatid figure, Schloss Wörlitz, photo no. D-III-94a. See ro. 25. 
*30. Cardinal, bust portrait (unsigned), Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, inv. no. 66.51, formerly A. Clark Collection (Schlege!, 835, 
fig. 832 [attribution]). By Cavaceppi? The sketch vaguely resem- 
bles the head and coiffure of Saint Norbert (implying a portrait 
reference?), but it is not clearly work by Cavaceppi. For possible 
candidates, see no. 67. 

31. Catherine the Great of Russia, bust (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri 
MS, 708f., no. 95, “. . . Muscovia”; Lanciani ms, no. 46). By Ca- 
vaceppi (?); one of the many absentee portraits commissioned by 
the Empress? 

32. Cavaceppi, bust (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 705f., ro. 92, 
“2 scudi”). Self-portrait? 

33. Cavaceppi Marg [herita Chiodini, full name recorded in Ferri 
MS, 583], bust of the sculptor’s wife (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 
705f., no. 93). By Cavaceppi? 

34.-35. Diana (2) (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 724f., no. 204, 
“Diana cacchiatore, l'invenzione del defonto”; Lanciani, 21 [2]). 
See nos. 9-10. 

36.-37. Diana (2) (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 724f., no. 205, 
“pensieri del defonto”). Same as above and nos. 9-10? 

38. Diana (Museo Cavaceppi: Lanciani ms, 31). By Cavaceppi? 
See nos. 34-37. 

39. Diana (Potsdam: for the Prince of Anhalt). See no. 26. 
*40. Faun, improvisation upon Capitoline Praxitelean Faun, 
Schloss Wörlitz, photo no. D-III-93a. See no. 25. 

41. Flora (Potsdam, for the Prince of Anhalt). See no. 26. 


*42. Flora, bust, variant on Bernini's Anima Beata, signed and 
dated in Rome, 1770, Berlin-Dahlem, Skulpturengalerie, formerly 
London, Heim Gallery (Schlegel, 835, figs. 828-831). 

43. Flora (Museo Cavaceppi: Lanciani ms, no. 154). By 
Cavaceppi? 

44. Flora (Museo Cavaceppi: Lanciani ms, no. 164). By 
Cavaceppi? 

45. Frederick Il of Prussia, bust (Cavaceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 7; Mu- 
seo Cavaceppi: Lanciani Ms, no. 194). See nos. 14-15. 

46. Habukkuk and the Angel, after Bernini (Accademia di S. 
Luca, Rome: S. Conca, Gli eccelsi pregi . . . dall'Accademia . . ., 
Rome, 1733, 11, 18; Noack, in Thieme-Becker, v1, 210; Howard, 
1958/1982, 9f., 261). 

47. Ideal Woman, bust (Potsdam, for the Prince of Anhalt). See 
no. 26. 

48. Ideal Group (Potsdam: Cavaceppi, 1, “Viaggio,” 8, “feci due 
modellini in creta per l'idea di due Gruppi da porfi nel real Giar- 
dino, de’ quali uno, che figurava Andromeda, e Perseo [no. 58] 
dovetti replicarlo più compitamente in grande per il Sig. Prencipe 
Gioan-Giorgio [of Anhalt]"). 

49. Joseph and Potiphar's Wife (Accademia di San Luca: A. Mas- 
ucci, Delle lodi delle belle arti. . . accademia del disegno di San 
Luca . . .. Rome, 1739, 8, 10; Noack, in Thieme-Becker, v1, 210; 
Howard, 1958/1982, 10, 261). 

50. Karl, Duke of Braunschweig, bust (Museo Cavaceppi: Ferri 
ms, 705f., no. 94; Lanciani ms, no. 192). See nos. 16-17. 

51. Leopold III, Duke of Anhalt, bust, Schloss Wörlitz (Cava- 
ceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 6; Harksen, 101, terra-cotta model). See nos. 
18, 19-20, 52, for bust (?) and pendant. 

52. Luise. Duchess of Anhalt, bust (Cavaceppi, 11, “Viaggio,” 6). 
See no. 51, and nos. 64-66 for possible candidates in the Museo 
Cavaceppi. 

*53. Mer:ander, pendant to no. 57, Liverpool, Walker Art Gal- 
lery, formerly Ince-Blundell Hall (Blundell, nos. 69-70; Walker 
Art Gallery, nos. 6580-81). One of two Villa Negroni Consuls in 
the Vatican Museo Clementino that were once in Cavaceppi's stu- 
dio (Lanciani ms, cast 85 [2], cast forms 57 [2]; Ferri ms, 668, no. 
251, “Clementina Menander e Posidippe, metallo, 100 scudi,” 823 
verso, Villa Negroni receipts). 

54. Monnot (Museo Cavaceppi: Lanciani ms, no. 147, portrait of 
master; see also ibid., no. 203, Monnot portrait). By Cavaceppi? 
55. Nerva (Museo Cavaceppi: Lanciani ms, 185). See further Ca- 
vaceppi, 11, pl. 51, the torso of Nerva before its elaborate pas- 
ticcio-restoration, for the Museo Clementino, as a colossal seated 
figure with smaller-scaled legs from another statue (Howard, 1958/ 
1982, 175f., figs. 306-311). 

*56. Nymph with Vase, improvisation upon a Greco-Roman 
priestess of Isis type, Schloss Wörlitz, photo no. D-III-28. See no. 
25. 

*57. Posidippos, Liverpool, Walker Art Gallery (Blundell, nos. 
69-70; Walker Art Gallery, nos. 6580-81). Pendant to “Menan- 
der,” no. 53. 

58. Perseus and Andromeda (Potsdam, for the Prince of Anhalt). 
See no. 48; also Cavaceppi's elaborate restorations of this subject 
in Hanover and in Wörlitz (Howard, 1958/1982, 111, 116). 

59. Sappho, bust (Potsdam, for the Prince of Anhalt). See no. 
26. 

60. Saul (Accademia di San Luca, Rome: Noack, in Thieme- 
Becker, vi, 210; Howard, 1958/1982, 10, n. 2, 261 [I find no record 
of the study in the Accademia]). By Cavaceppi? 

*61. Trajan, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, formerly Ince-Blun- 
dell Hall (Blundell, no. 82; Walker Art Gallery, no. 6895, re- 
portedly for the top of a now-lost model of the Column of Trajan 
with painted reliefs that was purchased from Cavaceppi). Rough 


studio work” 

62. Venus (Botsdam, for the Prince of Anhalt). See no. 26. 

*63, Venus ‘?), mæ variation upon the Capitoline Venus type, 
Cavaceppi's studio, 1768 ‘Cavaceppi, 1, frontispiece, center left; 
Howard, 1958/3032, fig. 1, intaglio print; fig. 2, preparatory 
drawing by Antoæo Mengs-Maron in Dahlem, Kupferstichka- 
binett, Inv. ro. 9£2). 

64. Woman, bust “usec Cavaceppi: Ferri ms, 708f., no. 88). By 





Cavaceppi? 
65. Woman, postrit (Maseo Cavaceppi: Lanciani ms, 190). By 
Cavaceppi? 
66. Woman, postr..it (Maseo Cavaceppi: Lanciani Ms, 191). By 
Cavaceppi? 


67. Unattrikuted orks »ossibly by Cavaceppi and once in the 
Museo Cavazerpi ¿lso include various (A) male heads and por- 
trait heads (herri wz, 276,no. 55, plaster heads [5]; 708f., no. 145 
Portrait; Larciami » s, 18, Bishop; 79, heads [2]; 117, Bishop; 259, 
portrait; ane cast ..18, Cardinal), (B) reliefs (Ferri ms, 703, no. 
25, Bacchanule made inte a vase]; 743, nos. 271ff., sundry Acad- 
emy terracoctas; 759, nc. 25, Aldobrandini Wedding, wax on 
wood), (C) terra-cotta sketches (Ferri ms, 724ff., nos. 152f.), and 
(D) sundry «ther copies, casts, forms, and models (see Ferri ms, 
576, 585, 503, TOBf., 763, and Lanciani ms, passim, for unas- 
signed as well as perhaps erroneously ascribed sculptures). 

As concems te few aow-identified inventions, Cavaceppi's 
portraits, Fredericicthe G seat (14), the Duke of Braunschweig (16), 
and the Duchese #: Anhelt (19, 20), show a pyrotechnic facility 
whose thin weneer«f classical symmetry, smoothness, bust shape, 
and attributes scan: ely hides an intimate, vivacious, and outspo- 
ken late Bazocue «prezzetura. His ideal bust Flora (42), elabo- 
rating on Bernini Anima Beata, like his design for the statue of 
Saint Norbert (22-23), dsplays still more unrestrained bravura. 
Cavaceppi'’s: Ceres 15, 6), Diana (8), and Venus (62), in appreci- 
ably more sober fshion. combine High Baroque, Franco-Italian 
prototypes with Classica ones, especially from antiquities in the 
Capitoline Museux, whik his marble statue Flora (12) and sundry 
antico terra-cotta b ozzeta (25, 29, 42, 53, 56, 57) elaborate still 
less upon their ancient models in the Capitoline, Farnese, and 
Vatican collectizms: In-short, Cavaceppi’s classicism appears self- 
imposed; a ~ernacalar Baroque was his native idiom. 
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Henri de Triqueti, Auguste Préault, and the 
Glorification of Law under the July Monarchy 


Jonathan P. Ribner 


In its early years, the French July Monarchy (1830-48) pursued a repressive do- 
mestic policy in the face of insurrection, assassination plots, and a vicious campaign 
of satire in the opposition press. Two unfamiliar aspects of this situation are ex- 
amined here: the reflection, in official art, of the regime's professed commitment 
to constitutional legality and the repudiation, by dissident artists, of the July Mon- 
archy’s glorification of law. The article examines two major decorative commis- 
sions awarded by the regime to an officially favored Romantic sculptor, Baron 
Henri de Triqueti: the Protecting Law and Avenging Law reliefs in the Palais Bour- 
bon and the bronze doors of the Church of the Madeleine representing The Ten 
Commandments. This consideration of official imagery is followed by an inquiry 
into a darker side of artistic production in the mid-1830's. After a look at the use 
of biblical parody in contemporary French political caricature, the article recon- 
siders a famous work by the fiercely nonconformist sculptor, Auguste Préault. It 
is argued that the enigmatic Tuerie was conceived as a pessimistic revision of Tri- 
queti’s reliefs in the Palais Bourbon. This new readirg is placed in the context of 
the troubled political climate of 1834 and supported by reference to parallel ten- 


dencies in the contemporary fiction of Pétrus Borel.’ 


During the first five years of the July Monarchy (1830- 
48), a number of stern measures were taken by the con- 
stitutional monarchy of Louis-Philippe to stem a rising tide 
of political and social unrest. Facing assassination at- 
tempts, conspiratorial organizations, virulent satire in the 
press, and four major uprisings in Lyon and Paris between 
1831 and 1834, the embattled regime marshalled its re- 
sources against its opponents of the republican left and pro- 
Bourbon right. While civil disorder was quelled with a bru- 
tality that culminated in the Rue Transnonain massacre (14 
April 1834), a legal counter-offensive was mounted. Pub- 
lished attacks upon the government were answered in 
court,? and 121 defendants arrested in connection with up- 
risings in Lyon and Paris in April of 1834 were brought 
before the Chamber of Peers in a lengthy and uproarious 
political trial known to contemporaries as the procès 


1 This article is based on a chapter from my dissertation, “Le Peuvle de 
Dieu: Old Testament Motifs of Legislation, Prophecy and Exile in French 
Art between the Empires,” written under the direction of Robert Rosen- 
blum, Linda Nochlin, and Gert Schiff at the Institute of Fine Arts. New 
York University, 1986. The material was first presented in a lecture at 
Boston University in the spring of 1985. I am grateful to my dissertation 
advisors for their advice and encouragement, and to the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies for financial support. I would like to thank my 
colleagues of the Boston University Humanities Foundation Society of 
Fellows of 1987-88 for providing an interdisciplinary forum for discussion 
of this article. 

2 For the July Monarchy’s campaign against the opposition press, see 
I. Collins, The Government and the Newspaper Press in France, 1814- 
1881, Oxford, 1959, 69-81. Collins (p. 77) records that by the end of 1834, 
520 press cases had been heard in Paris. 


monstre.* In the 14 May 1835 issue of La Caricature, the 
proceedings were summarized by Daumier in a manner that 
would have been prohibited by the censorship laws enacted 
the following September. His defense torn at his feet, a for- 
cibly restrained defendant is told: “You have the floor, ex- 
plain yourself, you are free!” Before a somnolent audience 
of magistrates, another hapless victim of injustice is pre- 
pared for capital punishment (Fig. 1).* 

Daumier's travesty of the nation’s most solemn trial 
struck hard at the ideological foundation of the regime. The 
July Morarchy had been established in the name of legal 
integrity, following the overthrow of Louis-Philippe's ul- 
tra-conservative Bourbon cousin, Charles X, in July of 
1830.° After the three days of revolution allegorized in De- 
lacroix’s Liberty Leading the People, Duke Louis-Philippe 
d'Orléans was elevated to the throne to protect those con- 


3 For the trial of the April insurgents, see P. Bastid, Les Grands Procés 
politiques de l'histoire, Paris, 1962, 307-318. For an analysis of the anti- 
republican character of the trial and a detailed account of the preceding 
events in Lyon, see R.J. Bezucha, The Lyon Uprising of 1834: Social and 
Political Conflict in the Early July Monarchy, Cambridge, MA, 1974, 175- 
192. 


4 For a discussion of this well-known caricature, see H.P. Vincent, Dau- 
mier and His World, Evanston, 1968, 61-63. 


5 At that time, the ministers of Charles X had issued four ordinances in- 
tended to stifle freedom of the press and to break legislative opposition 
to the Crown. Opponents of the Bourbon regime considered this unpop- 
ular measure a violation of the constitutional Charter granted to the na- 
tion in 1814 by Charles’s brother, Louis XVIII. 
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1 Daumier, You kave “he floor, ex- 
plain yourself, vs are free! from 
La Caricature, 14 Way 1835 (cour- 
tesy the Trustees. Joston Public 


Library) 





Li 





stitutional prince Aes which had been disregarded by the 
previous regime Louis-Philippe’s blood kinship with his 
deposed pr2decessor dic not guarantee his mandate to rule. 
It was lega proisiy — symbolized by the inaugural oath 
of allegiance to te new constitutional Charter of 1830 — 
that invested Louis-[hi ippe with authority; and this fun- 
damental espect cf the regime was reflected in the mon- 
arch’s insistence apo legal rectitude in the daily business 
of government.” «tt tae same time, the July Monarchy rep- 
resented the ascendaat niddle class, and the protection of 
civil liberty was soon sabordinated to the maintenance of 
order and protectibn.of property in the domestic policy of 
the new regime. Tris ill beral tone was set by Casimir Pér- 


é Francois Guzzot — who nel] various ministerial portfolios throughout 
the regime ane led Lcas-Prilinpe’s government from 1840 to 1848 — said 
of his monarca: “Heanade legal rule the basis of his domestic policy; he 
never asked bis comssellors to circumvent the law; he would have re- 
minded them of it limself if the occasion had arisen, and he would im- 
mediately male the -#xser~ation, ‘it’s the law, on the spot — no matter 
how disagreeaple ore-marassmg it was to him.” F. Guizot, Mémoires pour 
servir à Vhisteire de con tereps, ed. M. Richard, Paris, 1971, 241. All 
translations ir this aeticle are by the author. 








7 For a detailed account of Pésier’s ministry — written with a bias against 
the enemies of the re: me — e P. Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la mon- 
archie de Juillet, Pare 1884-98, 1, 357-451; 1n, 1-109, Under the Bourbon 
Restoration, Férier hac been a member of the liberal opposition. See P. 
Thureau-Dangin, Le “erti ‘tberal sous la Restauration, Paris, 1876, 129- 
132. 


8 The phrase i. that ef Docmt Marthe-Camille Bachasson de Montalivet, 








died teg hte feie aitypelignetiy tetai tteid EAE LAGE 


ier, President of the Council of Royal Ministers and Min- 
ister of the Interior from 13 March 1831 until his death on 
16 May 1832.” As the leader of Louis-Philippe's govern- 
ment, Périer professed a severe “cult of the law," which 
brought forth cheers when he addressed the Chamber of 
Deputies following an uprising in Lyon in 1831: “Il faut 
apprendre aux peuples qui prétendent à l'honneur d'être 
libres, que la liberté c'est le despotisme de la loi. [bravo 
très-bien!]" It was in the face of this despotic interpretation 
of legality that Daumier and his dissident associates work- 
ing for the opposition press published their potent 
accusations. 

Although political caricature under the July Monarchy 


a member of Louis-Philippe's cabinet, who cited this emphasis on the law 
as the distinguishing mark of Périer’s politics. See Cte. de Montalivet: 
Fragments et souvenirs, ed. G. Picot, Paris, 1899-1900, 1, 382. 


° Périer went on to distinguish the July Revolution in Paris ~~ justified 
by its defense of the law — from the anarchic character of the recent 
uprising in Lyon: “Il faut enseigner aux hommes . . . que le fusil des trois 
journées de Paris était consacré par la loi qu'il vengeait, et que celui des 
deux jours de Lyon est flétri par la révolte contre les lois qu'il a violées! 
{Mouvement trés-prononcé d'adhésion dans l'immense majorité de l'as- 
semblée.] . . . Ces avertissemens [sic], ces leçons ont été malheureusement 
écrits sur les murs de Lyon, en caractères de sang; mais ce sang méme 
n'aura pas été perdu pour la liberté, si tout le monde comprend la leçon 
qu'il a tracée! [Sensation prolongée]," Communication faite au nom du 
gouvernement à la Chambre des députés, sur les troubles de Lyon, par 
M. le président du Conseil, ministre de l'intérieur, Paris, Dec. 1831, 10- 
Li. 
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2 Salle Louis-Philippe, Palais Bourbon, Paris (from J. de Joly. 
Plans, coupes, élévations et détails de la restauration de la 
Chambre des députés . . . , Paris, 1840, pl. 29, detail) 


10 Among the numerous publications regarding political caricature under 
the July Monarchy, see Unverfehrt, et al.; W. Balzer, Der junge Daumier 
und seine Kampfgefahrten: Politische Karikatur in Frankreich, 1830 bis 
1835, Dresden, 1965; J. Cuno, “The Business and Politics of Caricature: 
Charles Philipon and La Maison Aubert,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 6th per., 
cvi, Oct. 1985, 95-112; K. Schrenk, “Le Mouvement artistique au sein de 
l'opposition a la Monarchie de Juillet,” Histoire et critique des arts, xin- 
xiv, 1980, 67-96; J. Wechsler, A Human Comedy: Physiognomy and Car- 
icature in 19th Century Paris, Chicago, 1982, chap. 3; and E.-S. Bayer- 
Klötzer, Die Tendenzen der französischen Karikatur, 1830-1848: Die ge- 
sellschaftspolitischen Probleme der Julimonarchie im Spiegel der Kari- 
katur, Ph.D. diss., Ludwig-Maximilian University (Munich), Würzburg, 
1980. 


11 The Palais Bourbon, which had housed the Council of Five Hundred 
under the Directory and the Legislative Corps during the Empire, was 
altered and enlarged (1828-33) by the architect Jules de Joly. For the history 
of the palace and its remodeling, see J. de Joly, Plans, coupes, élévations 
et détails de la restauration de la Chambre des députés, de sa rouvelle 
salle des séances, de sa bibliothèque et de toutes ses dépendences . . ., 
Paris, 1840; J. Rais, “Le Palais Bourbon et la Chambre des Députés,” Re- 
vue universelle, 15 Oct. 1902, 501-520; G. Demoget, “Notice sur le Palais- 
Bourbon,” Société d'iconographie parisienne, n.s., 1929, 25-44; and the 
articles by F. Boyer, on the earlier history of the palace, in the Bulletin 
de la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Francais: “Le Conseil des Cing-Cents 
au Palais-Bourbon” (1935, 58-92}; “Six Statues de législateurs antiques 


has an established place in the history of nineteenth-cen- 
tury French art, official imagery that promoted the re- 
gime’s lofty claim to legal integrity is less familiar. This 
emphasis upon law is evident in the decoration of the newly 
remodeled Palais Bourbon." Here, reference to the consti- 
tutional Charter was in order, for the palace housed the 
Chamber of Deputies — the nation’s principal legislative 
assembly. A flattering perspective would greet the consti- 
tutional monarch as he entered the Palais Bourbon, via the 
Salle Louis-Philippe (Fig. 2), to deliver the “Speech From 
the Throne” at the opening of the annual legislative session. 
A colossal effigy of Louis-Philippe swearing fidelity to the 
constitutional Charter commanded a richly coffered barrel- 
vaulted gallery in which statues of four modern French leg- 
islators of liberal pedigree still stand in niches between free- 
standing Corinthian columns.” At either end of the Salle 
Louis-Philippe two large marble relief sculptures (1833-34)! 
by Henri de Triqueti (1804-74)! celebrate the divine nature 
of law and its benefits to society and civilization.’ 
Protecting Law (La Loi protectrice; Fig. 3) and Avenging 
Law (La Loi vengeresse; Fig. 4) are semicircular composi- 
tions, capped by Mosaic tablets inscribed “LEX” (law). In 
Protecting Law the tablets of the law are superimposed upon 
a panoply of emblems of commerce and a hand of justice. 
To the left, a rustic family sleeps amid the fruit and tools 
of its labor under the protection of an armed woman. To 


pour le Paiais-Bourbon sous le Directoire” (1958, 91-94); and “Le Palais- 
Bourbon sous le Premier Empire” (1936, 91-123). 


1° The statues, commissioned in 1833, represent J.-S. Bailly (first president 
of the National Assembly) and Mirabeau (both by Jean-Louis-Nicolas 
Jaley); General Foy (outspoken member of the liberal opposition under 
the Restoration, by Louis Desprez); and Casimir Périer (by Francisque- 
Joseph Duret). The statue of Louis-Phillipe by Georges Jacquot (1833-38) 
was removed after the Revolution of 1848 and later replaced by the co- 
lossal bronze relief sculpture by Jules Dalou, Estates General, Session of 
June 23, 1789 (Mirabeau Responding to Dreux-Brézé), 1883. The room is 
now designated the Salle Casimir Périer. 


13 The relief sculptures in the Salle Louis-Philippe were commissioned on 
31 Aug. 1333; payment was completed on 31 Nov. 1834. Archives Na- 
tionales F% 488. 


1 Baron Henri-Joseph-Francois de Triqueti studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in the studio of Louis Hersent and exhibited paintings, as well as 
daggers, cups, and other decorative objects, in the 1830's. In addition to 
the two major commissions discussed in this article, Triqueti produced a 
number of works for the government and royal family under the July 
Monarchy, including the tomb of Louis-Philippe’s son, the Duc d’Orléans 
(1842-43; designed by Ary Scheffer). Under the Second Empire, Triqueti 
devoted much energy to pious works of Protestant charity and education. 
See, for example, his sermons on work, order and economy, and tem- 
perance in Les Ouvriers selon Dieu, et leurs oeuvres, suite de discours 
adressés par Henry de Triqueti, secrétaire du Comité de patronage de 
l'Eglise reformée de Paris aux jeunes apprentis, 8th ser., Paris, 1862. The 
final decade of the sculptor’s life was taken up by a vast decorative en- 
semble commissioned by Queen Victoria as a memorial to Prince Albert 
in Windsor Castle. The monographic article by Beaulieu remains the most 
informative study of the artist. See also Lami, iv, 318-324, and the cat- 
alogue entry by J. Applegate in Fusco and Janson, 359-360. 


3 In “The Theme of Legislation in the Decoration of the Palais-Bourbon 
Library by Delacroix,” delivered at the 1985 Annual Meeting of the Col- 
lege Art Association in Los Angeles, | argued that the decorative program 
of the library was intended to glorify law and its nurturing of civilization 
— in accerd with Triqueti’s relief sculptures in the Salle Louis-Philippe. 


the right, beck is inscribed by an infant-bearing mother, 
symbolizing tas 2maration of the law from the popular 
will, anc a coaple wich clasped hands represents the cov- 
enant of {varriaæ. Thus, in Protecting Law, the emblem 
of divine aw is elevated in triumph over humanity's fun- 
damental zond»: marr age, the family, and the necessity of 
labor.” O the =pposite wall, Avenging Law is an allegory 
of the nu-turin= of civilization under the fierce guardian- 
ship of the laa. Protected by two winged figures, a phi- 
losopher witk the fea ures of Socrates) reclines beside at- 
tributes œ indus ry, and the arts and sciences. At either 
end of the lunete, perpetrators of murder and theft are 
apprehended. 

The Mesaic &blets, employed by Triqueti to suggest the 
divine na wre cf aw, were specifically associated with the 
constitutional Charter of 1830 in other works commis- 
sioned by “he jay Monarchy. One example is a painting 
in grisaill> by “rancos-Édouard Picot, July 1830: France 
Defends fx Charter (835), in which the sacred tablets of 
the consti aticra Cha-ter are protected from blinc royalist 


16 This idea... fundamental part of the legal heritage of the Revolution, 
was proclaizmd in Acticlexs of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen, «nich headed the Constitution of 1791: “The law is che expres- 
sion of the g=rerad wall. All ctizens have the right to contribute personally, 
or by their represestatives, «o its formation.” See L. Duguit, H. Monnier, 
and R. Bonnard, Les-Constitutions et les principales lois polit'ques de la 
France depres 178% ed. G. Berlia, 7th ed., Paris, 1952, 2. For Napoleon's 
identification:of law with the general will, see D.R. Kelley, Historians and 
the Law in ®«strecziationa-y France, Princeton, 1984, 43. 


17 Triqueti'sypious allegory sears close comparison to “Les Laboureurs,” 
a section of “Iphoas: de Lamartine’s poem Jocelyn (1836), wr:tten in the 
fall of 1835 ®escribang a scene of agricultural labor and res:, the poet 
sees a reflection of Evine law in the earthly law of labor and the bond 
of familial lone: 

Ô travail sainse ici du monde, 

Ton mystere va *accompiir; 

Pour rencr» lacgiebe féconde, 

De sueur È faut “amollir! 

Et pour cacsacrer ‘héritage 

Du cham» .abeuré par leurs mains, 

Les bornes {irent le partage 
De la teresentæ €e humains, 
Et l'homme à tou» les droits propice, 
Trouva ders ser coeur le justice 
Et grava mon cece ən tou. lieu, 
Et pour caasacrer ses lois même, 
S'élevant vla le: sapréme, 
Chercha juge è: trouve Dieu! 





De feuilles qui-cnuwrent ee nid, 
Homme, emme enfants leur image, 
Que la lo l'amo: réuni ! 

Ô famille abregé du monde, 
Instinct quicherme et qu: féconde 
Les fils de “home: en ee bas lieu, 
N'est-ce pas toé qu nous rappelle 
Cette parerté fraternelle 

Des enfart: den. È père ast Dieu? 


(Oeuvres peetique., 2d. M.-F. Guyard, Paris, 1963, 743-748). Although 
Lamartine sacl tha: “Les Leboureurs” was inspired by Leopo.d Robert's 
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absolutism and masked republicanism (Fig. 5). The as- 
sociation of modern French law with the Decalogue was a 
tradition dating back to the dawn of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Revolutionary France.” A characteristic ex- 
ample is a medal (1797) by Nicolas-Marie Gatteaux dis- 
tributed under the Directory to the legislators of the Council 
of Ancients, which featured Mosaic tablets inscribed “Con- 
stitution of Year Three” (Fig. 6).2 This iconographic current 
continued under the Empire and Bourbon Restoration. In 
the court of the Louvre, a relief ensemble by Jean-Guil- 
laume Moitte devoted to the theme of law, History Ready 
to Inscribe upon Her Tablet the Names ef Napoleon the 
Great and the Legislators Moses, Numa and Lycurgus 
(1807), includes a figure of Moses who points to the celestial 
source of his legal inspiration (Fig. 7). The derivation of 
Moitte’s Moses from conventional representations of Saint 
John the Baptist suggests, further, that the Hebrew legis- 
lator is represented as if offering a prophetic indication of 
Napoleonic legal genius. Under the Bourbon Restoration, 
the divine inspiration of Moses was celebrated in official 


Harvesters (Salon of 1831), it is possible that his sympathy was also stirred 
by Triqueti’s Protecting Law. A member of the Chamber of Deputies since 
1833, Lamartine had ample opportunity to view Triqueti's work in the 
Salle Louis-Philippe. For Lamartine’s admiration of Robert's Harvesters, 
see H. Guillemin, “Le Jocelyn de Lamartine," Ph.D. diss., University of 
Paris, 1935, 558-559. 


18 Triqueti's work for the Salle Louis-Philippe is thematically similar to a 
large relief sculpture by Jean-Baptiste Roman in the adjacent assembly 
hall, The Charter: Protector of the Arts, Sciences, Agriculture and Com- 
merce (1830-33). 


1° For a discussion of this painting, commissioned for the Salle de 1830 
at the Chateau of Versailles, see M. Marrinan, “Painting Politics for Louis- 
Philippe: Issues and Instruments of Propaganda in French Official Art, 
1830-1848,” Ph.D. diss., Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1983, 
130-133. Similarly, a group of legislators swear allegiance to Mosaic tab- 
lets inscribed with the title of the 1830 Charter in Abel de Pujol's The 
Charter of 1830, a grisaille ceiling painting in the Salle des Distributions 
of the Palais Bourbon (adjacent to the Salle Louis-Philippe). The instal- 
lation of Abel de Pujol's painting (1840) is cited in Archives Nationales 
F? 584, item 332. 


2 For a discussion of this revolutionary motif and the association of the 
radical Montagnards with Mount Sinai, see R. Liebenwein-Kramer, Säk- 
ularisierung und Sakralisierung: Studien zum Bedeutungswandel christ- 
licher Bildformen in der Kunst des 19. Jahrhunderts, Ph.D. diss., Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe University, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1977, 159-161. 


1 I am grateful to Yvonne Goldenberg, former Curator of the Musée Mo- 
nétaire, Hôtel de la Monnaie, for providing a photagraph of the medal. 
My thanks also go to Jeanine Dodu, Administrative Assistant at the As- 
semblée Nationale library, for information regarding a similar medal dis- 
tributed to members of the legislative Counsel of Five Hundred under the 
Directory. 


22 A bronze cast of a project, with variants, for Moitte’s relief group 
(Louvre) is reproduced in M. Beaulieu, “Les Esquisses de la décoration du 
Louvre au Département des Sculptures,” Bulletin monumental, crv, 1946, 
252. The divine legal inspiration of the legendary lawgivers Numa and 
Lycurgus was familiar from Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. Enthusiasm for the 
divine origin of Mosaic legislation was expressed by Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. See Du Contrat social (1762), ed. R. Grimsley, Oxford, 1972, 141. 
For the 18th-century exaltation of the legislator, see P. Bénichou, Le Sacre 
de l'écrivain, 1750-1830: Essai sur l'avènement d'un pouvoir spirituel laïque 
dans la France moderne, Paris, 1973, 47-48. 
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art as a prefiguration of monarchic legal prerogative. For 
an extensive Bourbon decorative cycle in the Louvre (which 
included the lost Justinian by Delacroix), Jean-Baptiste 
Mauzaisse produced a large ceiling painting, Divine Wis- 
dom Giving the Laws to the Kings and Legislators (1827; 
Fig. 8). Decorating one of the chambers then occupied by 
the Council of State (i.e., ministerial advisory boarc and 
administrative court), the painting is an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the origins of law. Moses — leading an en- 


23 This conservative interpretation of Mosaic law was challenged under 
the Bourbon Restoration by liberal writers who held that Moses in.tiated 
constitutional legislation. Joseph Salvador made this argument in his con- 
troversial books, Loi de Moise, ou Système religieux et politique d2s Hé- 
breux, Paris, 1822, and Histoire des institutions de Moise et du peuple 
hébreu, Paris, 1828. For Salvador, see G. Salvador, J. Salvador, sa vie, 
ses oeuvres et ses critiques, Paris, 1881. For other examples of the iberal 
association of Moses with legality, see La Serve, De la Royauté se.on les 
lois divines révélées, les lois naturelles et la Charte constitutionnelle, Paris, 
1819, 7, 11; and N. Lemercier, Moyse, Poéme en quatre chants, Paris, 
1823, vii. 


24 For the Justinian, see L. Johnson, The Paintings of Eugène Delecroix: 


3 Triqueti, Protecting Law, 1833-34. 
Paris, Palais Bourbon, Salle Casi- 
mir-Périer (formerly called Salle 
Louis-Philippe) (photo: Conway Li- 
brary, Courtauld Institute of Art} 


4 Triqueti, Aveiging Law, 1833-34. 
Paris, Palais Bourbon, Salle Casi- 
mir-Périer (photo: Conway Library, 
Courtauld Institute of Art) 


cyclopedic host of legendary lawgivers — receives the 
round-headed tablets of the law from Divine Wisdom un- 
der the auspices of an august pantheon of French monarchs 
seated upon clouds in the upper-left corner. The use of 
Mosaic imagery under the July Monarchy to suggest the 
sacred character of the regime's legal foundation was thus 
hardly novel. At the same time, it is the law — rather than 
divine legal inspiration, as in the imperial and Bourbon 
examples of Mosaic imagery — that is glorified in official 


A Critical Catalogue (1816-1831), 1, Oxford, 1981, 110-112. For a discus- 
sion of the decorative program for the Council of State rooms, see J.P. 
Ribner, “Le Peuple de Dieu: Old Testament Motifs of Legislation, Proph- 
ecy and Exile in French Art between the Empires,” Ph.D. diss.. Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University, 1986, 45-53. The paintings were fea- 
tured in the Salon of 1827 and are listed in the Explication des ouvrages 
. . . (Paris, 1827), repr., New York, 1977, 15-23. 


25 The painting is catalogued in H. Adhémar and C. Sterling, Musée Na- 
tional du Louvre: Peintures, école francaise, XIXe siècle, Paris. 1958-61, 
111, 17. Many of the figures in the painting are identified, with a note of 
anti-Bourbon sarcasm, in A. Jal, Esquisses, croquis, pochades. ou Tout 
ce qu'on vouara, sur le Salon de 1827, Paris, 1828, 454-456. 





art uncer the Jul» Monarchy; and this distinction coincides 
with the ermphas.s upor constitutional legality, at the ex- 
pense of innate oyal p-eroga‘ive, in Louis-Philippe’s po- 
litical system. 

Directly across the Seme from the legislative Palais Bour- 
bon, the theme <# divine legislation was treated in the co- 
lossal bronze deers that Triqueti, assisted by Etienne-Hip- 
polyte Maircdrcm (1801-34), modeled for the Church of the 
Madeleine (Fig. 3). Commissioned by the government in 
1834 and placed m 1841 the Madeleine doors illustrate the 
Ten Commandments th-ough biblical narrative.” 

The subject cf the Madeleine doors was originally to be 
the life of the pes: on sairt of the church, Mary Magdalen,” 
and the modification of the program reflects the political 
agenda of Lwuis-Philippe’s constitutional monarchy. Under 
the Bourbon Resoration, the dedication of the church to 
the penitent Magcalen was intended to refer to the nation’s 
crimes during the Revo ution; for it was in front of the 
church — im whet is now the Place de la Concorde — that 
Louis XVI died er the gu llotine.”” While the July Monarchy 
maintained a commitment to ecclesiastical patronage, this 





26 The bronze doors, 10.38m. in height (including lintel), were com- 
missioned 24 Februar. 1834, es cited in Lami, tv, 320. For a description 
of the Madeleine due-s, see Frventaire général des richesses d'art de la 
France, Faris, “Moniweents relmieux, Paris, 1876, 1, 212-214. The work is 
also discussed im:Pinact, et al , 202-2C4; and H.W. Janson, 19th-Century 
Sculpture, New York, 1985, 121-124. 


27 See A. Kriéger, Le */adeleire, Paris, 1937, 298. 





28 Ibid., 277. The preposed u-e of the Madeleine as an expiatory mon- 
ument under the Restoration & also discussed in P. Léon, “L'Église de la 
Madeleine {1764-1842 ” Revu” des deux mondes, 1 June 1954, 415, and 
Pingeot, ef al., 196-187 

2° Thus, the church was inteneed to have a symbolic function similar to 
that of the Chapelle =epiateime (1816-24), built by the former imperial 
architect Pierre-Framrcis-Léon.rd Fontaine (1762-1853) on the site where 
Louis XVI and Ma>-Antoin-tte were unceremoniously interred after 
execution. 


30 Characterist instæaces, in fis regard, include the publicity given by 
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5 Picot, July 1830: France Defends 
the Charter, 1835. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Paris, Réunion des Musées 
Nationaux) 


6 Gatteaux, medal of Council of 
Ancients, 1797. Paris, Musée Moné- 
taire, Hôtel de la Monnaie (photo: 
Monnaie) 





kind of expiatory reference to the Revolution had no place 
in its official art. On the contrary, the new regime sought 
alignment with the powerful currents of popular sentiment 
focused on the nation’s revolutionary and imperial past. 
Whereas Charles X dedicated the space to Louis XVI and 
intended that a statue of that king's apotheosis stand at its 
center, the July Monarchy — in the spirit of reconciliation 
— preferred a neutral obelisk and the name Place de la 
Concorde.” Within the Madeleine, the Restoration plan for 
an altar sculpture of the Magdalen symbolizing penitent 
France was not realized; instead, Carlo Marochetti pro- 
duced a Mary Magdalen Exalted by Angels (1834-41), and 
Jules-Claude Ziegler’s painting of the History of Christi- 
anity in the hemicycle (1837) places the Magdalen within 
a vast historical, religious, and literary pantheon, which 
prominently features Napoleon.” While there is little doc- 
umentary evidence regarding the choice of subject for the 
Madeleine doors,* Adolphe Thiers, the minister in charge 


Louis-Philippe’s supporters to his military service during the Revolution 
and the ceremonial return of the ashes of Napoleon to France in 1840. 
For reference to the Revolution and Empire in the official art of the July 
Monarchy, see Marrinan (as in n. 19), Pts. in and rv. 


3! For the agenda of Charles X and Louis-Philippe regarding the Place de 
la Concorde, see D.D. Schneider, The Works and Doctrine of Jacques 
Ignace Hittorff (1792-1867): Structural Innovation and Formal Expression 
in French Architecture, 1810-1867 (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1970), 
repr., New York, 1977, 1, 380-386. 


® For a detailed discussion of this work, see M.P. Driskel, “Eclecticism 
and Ideology in the July Monarchy: Jules-Claude Ziegler's Vision of Chris- 
tianity at the Madeleine,” Arts Magazine, May 1982, 119-129. 


| A contemporary publication states that Triqueti was responsible for the 
subject. See A. Granier de Cassagnac, Histoire de l'église de la Madeleine, 
Paris, 1838, 38. Because administration of the Madeleine passed to the 
city of Paris in 1842, it is possible that documentary material regarding 
the bronze doors was lost when the Hétel de Ville was burned during the 
Commune. 
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7 Moitte, History Ready to Inscribe upon 
Her Tablet the Names of Napoleon the Great 
and the Legislators Moses, Numa, and Ly- 
curgus, 1807. Paris, Louvre (photo: © Arch. 
Phot. Paris/SPADEM) 


8 Mauzaisse, Divine Wisdom Giving the 
Laws to the Kings and Legislators, 1827. 
Paris, Louvre (photo: © Arch. Phot. Paris/ 
SPADEM) 


of the commission, shared a taste for Old Testament sub- 
jects with the Protestant Triqueti,* and the sculptor had 
employed the motif of the Mosaic tablets in his work in 
progress for the Salle Louis-Philippe, also commissioned 
under Thiers’ ministerial control. But what is particularly 
worthy of attention is the suitability of this theme to a re- 
gime that looked to the law for its principal support. 
The imagery of the Madeleine doors is predominantly 
devoted to crime and punishment, and its most fearsome 
scenes employ a vehement emotional rhetoric absent from 
Triqueti's principal source, Ghiberti's Gates of Paradise. On 
the lintel (Fig. 10), the first two commandments (the pro- 
scription of idolatry and blasphemy) are represerted by 


34 While the Madeleine doors were in progress, Triqueti exhibited (Salon 
of 1836, no. 1989) the model for a vase decorated with a series of biblical 
mothers: the mother of Moses, Rachel, Sara, and Hagar. Thiers had the 
work cast for his large art collection. See A.-T. de Girardot, Catalogue 
de l'oeuvre du baron Henri de Triqueti . . . , Orleans, 1874, 16, and Lami, 
1v, 320. For Thiers’ enthusiasm for the Old Testament, see A. Thiers, 
Salon de mil huit cent vingt-deux . . . , Paris, 1822, 73. 


such emphatic demonstrations of anger and fear that a critic 
writing in L'Artiste mistakenly identified the subject as the 
Last Judgment. At the center, a crowd of Hebrews pros- 
trate themselves before Moses and the law with exagger- 
ated awe. To the right, a bound criminal is hounded by 
accusers and dragged away for punishment. This severity 
also characterizes the panel representing the crime of adul- 
tery (Fig. 11). Here, Triqueti offered a condensed account 
of the the aftermath of King David's seduct.on of Bath- 
sheba, wife of Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. 12). Seated beside 
Bathsheba, David is overcome with remorse as he is con- 
fronted by the stern prophet Nathan. David's crime is re- 
vealed through Nathan’s parable of a rich man who steals 


n 


35 See A.-Z., “Revue de la semaine . . . la porte de la Madeleine... , 
L'Artiste. 2nd ser. 1, 1839, 387. There is, in fact, a representation of Christ 
pardoning the Magdalen at the Last Judgment (by Philipoe-Joseph-Henri 
Lemaire: 1830-34), high above Triqueti's doors, in the pediment of the 
church. 


9 Triqueti, Tee Tex Commandments, 1834-41. Paris, Madeleine 
(photo: Conway Lo-rary, Courtauld Institute of Art) 


from a poon max his only lamb, narrated in a subsidiary 
zone. As a sign ¢* divire wrath, David's illegitimate son 
lies lifeless before ris guil-y parents. The prohibition against 
coveting a reighbor’s property is also represented by a sol- 
emn exemplar ot retribut on (1 Kgs. 21; Fig. 12). In culpable 
terror, King Aha» and Jezebel flee before the indignant Eli- 
jah, who predict= rat do zs will lick the wicked king's blood 
and devour ^is gzalty wise for coveting the vineyard of the 
murdered Nabot. ™ 

The rightzous anger with which the Decalogue is pro- 
claimed by Trigze:s bronze doors was in accord with the 
governments cortempesary preoccupation with law and 
order. The + prisir zs of 834 in Lyon and Paris took place 





% The other panels ax God Admires Creation (commandment to honor 
the Sabbath); Gham € arsed by Noah (commandment to honor one’s par- 
ents); The Bani amerttof Cain the crime of murder); Achan Condemned 
by Joshua (esi. 7:14-26; the «rime of theft), Daniel, Suzanna and the 
Elders (the crime of te se witness); and Abimelech and Sara (Gen. 20:2- 
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less than two months after the ensemble was ordered from 
Triqueti. Thiers was in the vanguard of the government's 
legal counter-offensive, and in the wake of a spectacular 
— and almost successful — attempt to assassinate Louis- 
Philippe the following year, he championed the passage of 
the repressive September Laws, which gagged the satirical 
press. The vehemence of Triqueti’s imagery was matched 
by that of Duke Victor de Broglie, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in a speech to the legislature favoring the passage of 
the September Laws. In support of the bill, Thiers’ ally ex- 
tolled the regime's victorious legal war against its enemies: 


Rebellion . . . took to the streets, you have seen it knock 
on the doors of the King’s palace . . . bare-armed, in 
rags, howling, uttering insults and threats, and thinking 
that it would prevail by fear. We have faced it; the law 
in hand . . . we have dissolved the anarchist organiza- 
tions; we have arrested the leaders, scattered the soldiers 

. . several times we have dragged it, in spite of its clam- 
ors, to the feet of justice, to receive its punishment. 
[Bravo! bravo! ]}?” 


Commissioned in a volatile political climate by a govern- 
ment flattered by the association of its constitutional 
Charter with the tablets of Moses, the stern imagery of the 
Madeleine doors resonates with analogies to the regime's 
militant defense of the Charte of 1830. 

The political significance of the Madeleine doors is am- 
plified by their position in a large urban scheme begun un- 
der Louis XV and completed during the July Monarchy (Fig. 
13). A direct axis, across the Seine and the Place de la Con- 
corde, links the Napoleonic porticos of the Madeleine and 
the Palais Bourbon (designated the Corps législatif on the 
map, which dates from the Second Empire). This axis was 
bisected by the line connecting the Tuileries Palace (the res- 
idence of Louis-Philippe, destroyed during the Commune, 
at the west end of the Louvre) with the Arc de Triomphe 
de l'Étoile — the memorial to Napoleonic military glory 
completed under the July Monarchy. As an ensemble, the 
Palais Bourbon, the Madeleine, the Tuileries, and the Arc 
de Triomphe formed a cross at the center of which was the 
Place de la Concorde, site of the execution of Louis XVI.* 
The emotionally charged aspect of this central Parisian 
space was evocatively described by the ecclesiastical orator 
Lacordaire: 


When the foreigner descends the river that divides Paris 
he encounters a square whose breadth and monuments 
invite his meditation. On one side there is the palace of 
the kings of France, and facing him, at the end of a long 
avenue, is a military arch of triumph. In a second per- 
spective that cuts the first in the form of a cross, two 


18; the crime of coveting a neighbor's wife). 
# Cited in Thureau-Dangin, 1884-92 (as in n. 7), 11, 320-321. 


38 The iconographic significance of this urban scheme is pointed out in 
Schneider (as in n. 31), 1, 409. 
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11 Triqueti, The Crime of Adultery (The Prophet Nathan Con- 
fronts King David), 1837. Paris, Madeleine (photo: © Arch. 
Phot. Paris/SPADEM) 


temples correspond to each other; one which is that of 
laws; the other which is that of God. In the center rises 
an Egyptian obelisk, which disappears under an invisible 
monument present to all minds, the scaffold of Louis XVI. 
All of France is on this square: royalty, military glory, 
liberty, religion, revolution.” 


Through the correspondence between the Madeleine and 
the Palais Bourbon (in Lacordaire's words, between the 
temple of God and the temple of laws), Triqueti’s monu- 


3 H.-D. Lacordaire, Sainte Marie-Madeleine, Paris, 1860, 223; cited in 
Léon (as in n. 28), 424. 


40 Identification of the Madeleine doors with the regime was bo stered by 
the placement of statues by Charles-Francois Leboeuf (called Nanteuil) of 





12 Triqueti, The Crime of Coveting a Neighbor's Property 
(Ahab and Jezebel Condemned by Elijah for the Murder of Na- 
both), 1337. Paris, Madeleine (photo: © Arch. Phot. Paris/ 
SPADEM) 


mental representation of the divine law of Moses was un- 
ified in a bold urban configuration with the palace that 
symbolized the legal foundation of the regime.” 

So far, the focus of this article has been the expression 
of the regime's identification with the law. It is now time 
to examine the other side of this official iconographic theme, 
in a group of works that suggest — with varying degrees 
of subtlety — a repudiation of the notion -hat law and 
justice were triumphant in the France of Louis-Philippe. 
Particularly significant, in regard to the currert of reference 


the King’s patrons, Saint Louis and Saint Philippe. in niches flanking the 
entrance to the church. See L. Raffin, La Madeleine, sen histoire et ses 
oeuvres, Paris, 1950, 22. 
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13 Place de la Comecrde and environs, Paris facing east (from Paris monumental et ses environs, Paris, n.d., detail) (courtesy the 


Trustees, Boston P} dic Library) 


to the divine law ci Moses in official art, are cartoons from 
the mid-1830's by two o. Daumier’s fellow contributors to 
La Caricature. In ne 2 April 1335 issue, the government's 
devastating campagn o lawsuits against the opposition 
press was satirized vy Benjamin (Benjamin Roubaud, 1811- 
47) in The New Moses (Fg. 14). Persil, Minister of Justice,” 
is placed in the rcke of Moses striking the rock to produce 
water in the desert. The reck is entitled “liberty of the press” 
and the names of <aposEion papers appear on banners at 
its summit. Persi? trike. the rock with a cudgel labeled 
“requisitoire’ (iné&ctmen ). Out pours a stream of money, 
which is greedily £ thered by members of the government. 
Holding a top na: benezth the stream of coins is Louis- 





4! For Jean-Charles Pem:. see | L. Wasserman, J. de Caso, and J. Adhé- 
mar, “Hypothèses sur È: s sculpteres de Daumier,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 
6th per., c:, Feb. 1983, 2-73. 


4 The comparison cf te greed~ regime to the biblical Hebrews is given 


Philippe, recognizable to readers of La Caricature by his 
misshapen head and mutton chops.” 

Burlesque biblical imagery was also aggressively em- 
ployed by Traviès (Charles-Joseph Traviès de Villers, 1804- 
59) in The Adoration of the Golden Calf, published in the 
8 May 1834 issue of La Caricature (Fig. 15).® Here, Louis- 
Philippe’s supporters are placed in the role of the idolatrous 
Hebrews who worshipped the golden calf while Moses was 
receiving the divine law on Mount Sinai. In abject servility, 
these official sycophants grovel before a pile of money bags 
labeled with various imputed examples of the regime's av- 
arice (e.g., sinecures, secret funds, and ministerial salaries), 
and topped by a giant, radiant coin. Persil, in accord with 


an anti-Semitic twist in the commentary published with the cartoon: “Ce 
sont les poches et les tirelires de juifs qui, comme ceux du désert, n'ont 
pas soif d'eau claire” (pp. 1837-38). 


43 For a discussion of this caricature, see Unverfehrt. et al.. cat. no. 88. 
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14 Benjamin, The New Moses, 
from La Caricature, 2 April 1835 
(photo: Bibl. Nat. Paris) 


Fui Cartezione, g 


15 Traviès, The Adoration of the 
Golden Calf, from La Caricature, 8 
May 1834 (photo: Bibl. Nat. Paris) 





the defamatory alteration of his name to Père-Scie (Father 44 The rame “Père-Scie” is associated with Persil’s jaggec profile and with 
Saw),# presents his toothy attribute like a saint in a sacra the sound of the guillotine in J.L. Wasserman, et al., Deumier Sculpture: 


k : . ; A Critical and Comparative Study, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univer- 
conversazione. A final insult is added by the resemblance sity, Cambridge, MA, 1969, 125. The word “scie” is als slang for a tire- 


of the pyramid of money sacks to the bloated and grimac- some person or thing. See H. Bauche, Le Langage poptdaire . . . , Paris, 
ing features of Louis-Philippe. 1928, 249. 


A less obvious product of the somber political climate 
of the early Ju:y Mae archy is the famous Tuerie by a sculp- 
tor admired by De amier, Auguste Préault (1809-79) — a 
work whosetnemazic violence and stylistic daring shocked 
conventional ‘aste a. the Salon of 1834 (Fig. 16). No par- 
ticular narratve is-associeted with this mesh of brutalized 
anatomical fragmeats, elu ively described in the 1834 Salon 
livret as a “F-agmert épisodique d'un grand bas-relief.’ 
Tuerie’s subject, as adicaved by the laconic title, is slaugh- 
ter itself; and the apparertly gratuitous aspect of this car- 
nage has puzzled ar histerians. Hugh Honour, for exam- 
ple, said of Fuerie ‘These are visual reminiscences in it. 
... But there is ne orogramme. . . . Its subject has never 
been satisfacterily ="plained, and it was perhaps conceived 
simply as a scene cœ vieleace.””” Referring to the bewilder- 
ment of earlier comaerta*ors, David Mower drew an anal- 
ogy between Tuert and acomposite of passages from Au- 
guste Barbier and Sic Waker Scott. But this analogy does 
not help to locate “he sculpture in a context any more spe- 
cific than the genera! noticn of a Romantic taste for passion 
and violence. While Tuezie is surely an extreme example 
of the Romarric fascinatien with suffering, it is possible to 
argue for a more -cific point of departure. It is my con- 
tention that Tuerie was conceived as a pessimistic revision 
of Henri de T-ique-is giesification of the civilizing force of 
law in his pair of reélefssdecorating the Salle Louis-Philippe. 

The visual evidence suggests that Préault, who exhibited 
the plaster versior cf Tuerie in the Salon of 1834, was fa- 
miliar with T-ique-is Salle Louis-Philippe reliefs, commis- 
sioned the previous year.” There are a number of telling 
similarities betweem Tuerie and Avenging Law. Principal 
among these = the resembdance of the hysterical mother (at 
the center of Tuere) to the female victim at the right of 
Avenging Law whe, with hair streaming behind her, wildly 
seeks the protection: of a winged avenger (cf. Figs. 4, 16). 
In addition, the fery of “riqueti’s sword-bearing avenger 
is echoed in a mele prozile in the upper-right corner of 
Tuerie; the bearded thief on the left side of Avenging Law 
offers a cenventienal pomt of departure for the extrava- 
gantly grimacina A6ricar face in the upper-left corner of 
Tuerie; and the bam in Tzerie seems an unfortunate cousin 
of the doughv-lim-»d child who lies at its mother’s breast 





45 Edme Miel character zed Tue ve as an “incredible farrago of every hor- 
ror, of every wretchedn ss, of every misery, of every extravagance, of 
every monstrosi»y” ("Selon de .834,” Le Constitutionnel, 14 Apr. 1834). 
For a recent discessien af Tueriesin relation to the political climate of 1834, 
see A. Boime, H«llowe:ens: The Politics of Sculpture in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury France, Kert, OF, 1987, «6-53. Regrettably, Boime's concern with 
maintaining a legible balnce skeet of political allegiance fosters oversim- 
plification. For Antoire—Augus<in Préault and his bibliography, see the 
monographic article by Mower and the catalogue entries by C.W. Millard 
in Fusco and Jassom, 23-325. Millard is the author of an unpublished 
manuscript, “The Lifes = Work. of Auguste Préault.” For Tuerie, see also 
Pingeot, ef al., «at. ne. (91. ard A. West, “From Pajou to Préault: The 
Development of Nenelssicism and the Sublime in French Sculpture — 
1760-1830,” Ph... diss.. institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1985, 
515-518, For Dasmier® «dmirazion of Préault, see Mower, 289, n. 24. 
4 No. 2124. 


47 Romanticism, New “ork, 1979, 143, 388. 
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in Protecting Law (Fig. 3). Particularly suggestive is 
Préault’s placement of the word “TUERIE” in a position 
similar to that of the inscription “LEX” on the Mosaic tab- 
lets in Triqueti's reliefs. This is a verbalization of the sub- 
versive impulse from which Tuerie originated: an officially 
consecrated myth — the triumph of order, justice, and civ- 
ilization under the aegis of law — is transformed into an 
evocation of chaotic and blind slaughter. 

This reading of Tuerie is entirely in accord with Préault's 
notoriously caustic wit, characteristically directed against 
authority and established taste.” Préault said that he de- 
tested “consecrated platitudes,”5 and the myth of the nur- 
turing of civilization by the law smacked of hypocrisy in 
light of the terrible events of the early July Monarchy. In 
addition to an escalating rhythm of insurrectien and repres- 
sion, these years brought the brutal subjugation of Poland 
by Russia (1831) and the devastating cholera plague of the 
spring of 1832, in which more than 18,000 Parisians per- 
ished in a climate of mass hysteria. Considered in relation 
to Triqueti’s official allegories, the abruptly fragmented 
Tuerie resonates with that forceful negation which was 
characteristic of the sculptor’s mode of conversation, as it 
was described by Théophile Silvestre: “Préault never thor- 
oughly develops an argument, but he runs and flies after 
violent or refined images and comparisons. He also pro- 
ceeds by ironic negations and imperious affirmations, rein- 
forced by sarcasms and nervous laughter, in the modern 
manner.” 

Préault's assault upon Triqueti’s reassuring allegories is 
matched in boldness by the formal audacity of Tuerie.™ 
Symmetrical grouping provides stability and regularity to 
both the spirited Avenging Law and the serene Protecting 
Law, which uphold French sculptural tradition in their strict 
and elegant conformity to the wall plane. In Tuerie, on the 
contrary, there is neither ground line nor symmetry; and 
the emphatic planarity of the composition serves to em- 
phasize the suffocating compression of these wracked bod- 
ies. Tuerie and the Law reliefs are as different as the social 
and professional positions of the two sculptors. Triqueti 
was the son of Baron Michel de Triqueti, a Piedmontese 
industrialist who had served as ambassador of Sardinia to 
Russia before the Revolution; Préault’s father, on the other 


48 Mower, 293. 


49 For Triqueti’s commission, see n. 13. In light of the decorative function 
of Triqueti’s work for the Salle Louis-Philippe, it is noteworthy that the 
architect and critic Gabriel Laviron praised Tuerie for its potential accord 
with an architectural setting — a quality that set it apart from the other 
sculpture at the Salon. See Le Salon de 1834, Paris, 1834, 164. 


5° For Préault's wit, see E. Chesneau, “Auguste Préault,” L'Art, xvu, 1879, 
6-8, and J. Gigoux, Causeries sur les artistes de mon temps, Paris, 1885, 
172-175. 


5! Cited in Silvestre, 286. 


52 For this somber history, see ]. Lucas-Dubreton, La Grande Peur de 1832 
(le choléra et l'émeute), Paris, 1932. 


53 Silvestre, 282. 


54 For a discussion of the deviance of Tuerie from the norms of contem- 
porary academic sculpture, see Mower, 292-293. 
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hand, was a Parisian metalworker.55 And Préault's noto- 
riety as a pugnacious cultural dissident, frequently rejected 
by the Salon juries of the July Monarchy,* stands in marked 
contrast to the reputation of the independently wealthy and 
amiable Triqueti, who enjoyed respectability and royal fa- 
vor.” According to a famous anecdote, Tuerie was only 
admitted to the Salon of 1834 on the insistence of the aca- 
demician Jean-Pierre Cortot who wanted the work shown 
as a warning — like a criminal on a gibbet.* Cortot's leg- 
endary remark seems all the more appropriate in light 
of the evidence that the stylistic violence of Tuerie was 
directed against the cherished official myth of trium- 
phant law. 

In its subversion of Triqueti’s lofty allegorical program, 
Tuerie can be compared to a lithograph published in La 
Caricature on 13 February 1834 entitled Parody of a Paint- 
ing by Prudhon [sic] (Fig. 17).° This was a travesty of the 
famous painting Justice and Vengeance Pursuing Crime 
(1808; Louvre) in which Justice and Vengeance pursue an 
abjectly fugitive murderer.© In the caricature, Prud'hon's 
murderer bears the unmistakable silhouette of Louis-Phi- 
lippe and the victim resembles the heroine in Delacroix's 
Liberty Leading the People, bare-breasted and wearing a 
Phrygian cap.“ In the grandiloquent language of allegory, 
the regime is thus accused of betraying the very Liberty 
who brought about its birth upon the barricades. While the 
black humor of La Caricature is foreign to the exaggerated 
pathos of Tuerie, the sculpture and the political caricature 
share a ferocious pessimism regarding the established order. 

The reading that I am proposing for Tuerie is further 


55 For biographical data regarding Préault, see Mower, 289. 


56 See Préault's record of Salon refusals in Mower, 307, Appendix 11. 
Préault did benefit from a substantial amount of state patronage during 
his career, but this support did not begin until the latter half of the July 
Monarchy. 


57 For the advantageous professional, financial, and social position of Tri- 
queti, see Beaulieu, 208-209. Beaulieu (p. 209) indicates that, notwith- 
standing the greater audacity and talent of Préault, Triqueti was offically 
considered the leading Romantic sculptor. In light of Triqueti’s wholesome 
relations with the representatives of authority under the July Monarchy, 
it is not surprising that during the Second Republic the sculptor supported 
a request to the Prefect of the Seine for an official commission by recalling 
that “like every good citizen” he had served in the National Guard during 
the June Days insurrection of 1848 and had been wounded in the defense 
of order: “[Florcé comme tous les bons citoyens de sortir en juin 1848 de 
ma paisible et laborieuse vie d'artiste, j'avais été atteint de plusieurs balles 
à l'attaque des premières barricades et . . . j'étais resté une année entière 
malade et éloigné de mes travaux sans que j'ai cherché a étre indemnisé 
en aucune manière de mes pertes et de mes souffrances” (Archives de la 
Seine D4 AZ 309). With this letter of 9 Mar. 1851, Triqueti hoped to obtain 
a commission for a marble Crucifixion group for the Church of Ste. 
Clotilde. 

58 See Silvestre, 294. 

5° For this caricature, by an unidentified “A.C.,” see K. Lankheit, “Die 
Leiden der Freiheit: Uber einige ‘Karikaturen’ aus der Julimonarchie,” in 
Unverfehrt, et al., 18; and ibid., cat. no. 81. 


6 For a reproduction of the painting by Prud’hon, see W. Friedlaender, 
David to Delacroix, trans. R. Goldwater, Cambridge, MA, 1952, fig. 31. 


61 La Caricature's explanatory text (p. 1363) directs the attack against the 
regime for its persecution of public callers, officially viewed as instigators 
of revolt. 


supported by a parallel that can be drawn to a disturbing 
voice in contemporary French literature. Pétrus Borel (1809- 
59), Préault's exact contemporary, was the most outra- 
geous member of the rebellious literary and artistic circle 
(the Jeunes-France) that included Théophile Gautier, Gér- 
ard de Nerval, and Préault’s friend, Célestin Nanteuil.® 
Préau't aided Borel and his group in their famous attack 
upon academic propriety at the disorderly premiere of Hu- 
go's Hernani (25 February 1830); and Préault 1as been iden- 
tified as the “jeune sculpteur de beaucoup d’esprit et de 
talent” who shouted at the elder members of the audience, 
“A la guillotine, les genoux!” (“Guillotine the baldpates!’’)* 
The year before the exhibition of Tuerie, Borel wrote ap- 
preciatively of the works in the Salon of 1833 by Préault. 
Impressed by Préault’s focus on suffering in Two Poor 
Women and Beggary,* Borel praised the sculptor as being 
one of the few who realized that the Romantic revolution 
in art was a moral issue, and not a superficial matter of 
using new types of literary subject matter.” In the same 
year, Borel published a book that bears comparison to 
Tuerie in its thematic and formal violence. With Cham- 
paver:, Contes immoraux (1833), Borel unleashed a sadistic 
tirade. through a narrative rampant with su cide, murder, 
and repe, against the hallowed ideals and pla‘itudes of con- 
tempcrary society; and the author's raging fictive voice 
could be as brutally abrupt as the anatomical truncations 
of Tuerie. In the title story of the collection, “Champavert, 
le lycanthrope” (i.e., Champavert the wolf-man), law and 
justice are furiously defamed through imagery reeking of 
the charnel house. Prior to committing suicide, Champa- 


€2 For Borel, see P. Bénichou (as in n. 22), 435-439; M. Praz, The Romantic 
Agony, trans. A. Davidson, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1970, 133-136; and E. Star- 
kie, Petrus Borel the Lycanthrope: His Life and Times, Norfolk, CT, 1954. 


$ A reproduction by Nanteuil of Préault’s Parias, rejected by the Salon 
jury of 1834, was published in L'Artiste (Ist ser., vu 1834]), with the 
inscription, “Célestin Nanteuil à son ami Preault 1834.” For a reproduction 
of the print, see Mower, 291, fig. 3. The previous year. Nanteuil's illus- 
tration of a scene from Borel's “Dina, la helle juive,” ene of the stories 
in Champavert, Contes immoraux, was reproduced in _'Artiste, 1st ser., 
v [1833}. For Nanteuil’s membership in Borel's group, see T. Gautier, His- 
toire du romantisme, Paris, 1927, 52-61. 


64 Gautier (as in n. 63), 97. 


65 This outburst is attributed to Préault in L. Benoist, La Sculpture ro- 
mantique, Paris [1928]. 62. The remark is given to Prince Ernest de Saxe- 
Coburg in A. Hugo, Victor Hugo raconté par un témoia de sa vie, Paris, 
1867, 14, 283. The varying attribution of the remark, as well as the prob- 
ability that it was a “common enough slogan,” is pointed-out in M. Easton, 
Artists and Writers in Paris: The Bohemian idea, 1803-1867, London, 1964, 
61, n. ©. Easton (p. 61) associates Préault's hostility to niddle-class taste 
with Berel’s hatred of middle-class morals and manners: “It is only a short 
step from Préault's ‘Guillotine the baldpates”’ . . . to Bore’’s ‘In Paris there's 
a den cf robbers and a den of murderers: the first is the Stock Exchange 
and the second the Law Courts’. . . ." Borel is quoted from Champavert, 
Contes immoraux in Oeuvres complètes de Pétrus Bor2l le lycanthrope, 
ed. A. Marie, Paris, 1922, 111, 35. 


6 Nos. 2646 and 2647. Borel referred to Beggary (La Mendicité) as La 
Misère. 


67 “Des Artistes penseurs et des artistes creux,” L'Artiste, Ist ser., v [1833], 
258. 


vert goes witn bis lower to the grave of their illegitimate 
child, murdered 2: birth Champavert exhumes the skele- 
ton, which he beardishe and flings away with an indict- 
ment of those seesetal laws which, in the same year, were 
being celebrased ia he Palais Bourbon by Henri de Triqueti: 


Law! virtue! Sonor! ou are satisfied; here, take back 
your prey Barbaric world, you wanted it, here, 
look, it is ~our work, yours. Are you content with your 
victim? [.  .|Eastard it’s quite shameless of you to have 
wanted te be sorr without royal authorization, with- 
out a weddine arncuncement! Eh! law? eh! honor? 
[. . .] Bartaric&w! ferocious prejudice! infamous honor! 
men! society bere! tace your prey! . . . I surrender it to 
youlll . . 8 





An earlier passage from the same story offers yet another 
point of coraparson te Tuerie in its frenetic enumeration 
of horrors. in a sitter estament, Champavert denounces 
as a lie the idealzation of love: 


Let them come forth, zhe impostors, so that I can strangle 
them! the knawes wo sing of love, who garland it and 
pipe it, wno rake it a chubby child, chubby with joys, 
let them: come “orth, he impostors, so that I can strangle 
them! To sirg of love! . . . for me, love is hate, groans, 
cries, shame. mourring, iron, tears, blood, cadavers, 
bones, remer:= I haze known no other! . . . Go ahead, 
rosy shepke-ds, «ing of love, derision! bitter 
masquerade 


This volcaric aszauit en the fiction of pastoral love is as 
aggressive s Fueault’s response to Triqueti’s idealistic cel- 
ebration of law in the Salle Louis-Philippe. Gabriel Lavi- 
ron,” who.adm:-ed Tuerie” and whose portrait Préault ex- 
hibited in the Sabon of 1833,” wrote a sympathetic review 


“Loi! vertu! hoazeur! vous êtes satisfaits; tenez, reprenez vôtre proie! 
... Monde barba» :u Bas soulu, tiens, regarde, c'est ton oeuvre, a toi. 
Es-tu content de ta «time? 1. . .] Batard! c'est bien effronté a vous, d'a- 
voir voulwnaître se» autorisation royale, sans bans! Eh! la loi? eh! l'hon- 
neur? [. . .] Loi be-<are! pæjugé féroce! honneur infâme! hommes! so- 
ciété! tenez! tenez «mre prese! . . . Je vous la rends!!! . . .”; Borel (as in 
n. 65), 382-383 (e ipes in criginal, except where bracketed). Borel's de- 
nunciatien cf sociwew and ies laws in exclamatory outbursts broken by 
ellipses was part ef a vogee popularized by Alexandre Dumas’ melo- 
dramatic Antony, æ olay that premiered in 1831. For other examples of 
“Antonisme,” see E. Maigron, Le Romantisme et les moeurs . . . , Paris, 
1910, 356-38% 


9 “Qu'ils vieenest onc le! imposteurs, que je les étrangle! les fourbes 
qui chantent Ta : qui le guirlandent et le mirlitonnent, qui le font un 
enfant jouffl. jost» dejovissances, qu'ils viennent donc, les imposteurs, 
que je les étsengee! Chaatez l'amour! . . . pour moi, l'amour, c'est de la 
haine, des gémisse-~ens, des cris, de la honte, du deuil, du fer, des larmes, 
du sang, des cadas ~s, des ossemens, des remords, je n'en ai pas connu 
dautre! .. . Alles, roses sastoureaux, chantez donc l'amour, dérision! 
mascarade araérel Lord {as in n. 65), 357-358 (ellipses in original). 









7 Laviren wes e fender cf the short-lived La Liberté, journal des arts 
(Sept. 1832-F-b. 1834), whith was edited by Borel under the pseudonym 
of Didron. & soci: ist, Lavron participated in the storming of the Con- 
stitutional Aeserstiy (15 May 1848) by a pro-Polish leftist mob and he 
died in the servies » Garibaldi in 1849. See Benoist (as in n. 65), 33, and 
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of Champavert, Contes immoraux.” Praising the truth of 
the passions, murders, and “desolate philosophy” of the 
book, Laviron expressed approval of Borel's ruthless un- 
masking of public complacency and offered a parody of 
the offended readers.” It is telling that Laviron exposed 
the false smugness of these fictive readers by presenting a 
list of recent horrors that, in its bitter irony, foreshadows 
Tuerie: 


Why always horror, cadavers, bloody vicissitudes? de- 
cent folk will repeat; they have no place in our era, which 
is so calm, so uniform; because civilization, enlighten- 
ment. . . . From time to time there is some shooting un- 
der our windows [. . .] barricades, the dead that one 
walks on; another time, men that the crowd tears into 
pieces: last summer, cadavers that they piled into wagons 
like corded wood. . . . But, since yesterday, who gives 
any of that a thought, and what do you want from us 
with your gravedigger literature?” 


Like Borel's Champavert, Contes immoraux, Tuerie em- 
bodies an implacable hostility to the middle-class ideals, 
values, and taste of the July Monarchy, but without joining 
this revolutionary posture to the kind of concrete political 
engagement fundamental to the lithographs of La Carica- 
ture. In this regard, it is telling that we lack documentation 
of Préault's politics apart from the allegation, written after 
the sculptor’s death, that he participated in the Revolution 
of 1830.” Paul Bénichou has shown that political activism 
was foreign to Borel and his rebellious circle.” Similarly, 
the subversive aspect of Tuerie remains implicit: it is sub- 
sumed by aesthetic concerns that, to the present day, have 
obscured the relationship of the work to contemporary 
politics. 

Conceived in defiance of Triqueti’s allegories in the Salle 
Louis-Philippe, Tuerie is not caricatural. Préault trans- 


R. Jasinski, Les Années romantiques de Th. Gautier. Paris, 1929, 131. 
7 See n. 49, 
? No. 2648. 


73 Regarding Laviron's affinity with Préault and Borel, it is interesting that 
Beaulieu (p. 205, n. 6) contrasted Triqueti with the militant revolutionary 
Laviron, stating that the sculptor perfectly represented that bourgeois so- 
ciety of which Laviron was an enemy. 


7 For the importance of Laviron, and his associate Bruno Galbaccio, as 
early advocates of truth to nature, see L. Nochlin, Gustave Courbet: A 
Study of Style and Society (Ph.D. diss., Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University, 1963), repr., New York, 1976, 87-88. 


? G.L., “Champavert, Contes immoraux, par Pétrus Borel, le lycan- 
thrope,” L'Artiste, Ist ser., v [1833], 67 (ellipses in original except where 
bracketed). 


7° Préault “lifted two or three paving stones when barricades were raised 
against Charles X”; P. Audebrand, “Scènes de la vie d'artiste, Auguste 
Préault,” L’Art, xxx1, 1882, 261-262. 


7 “It is certain that after July [1830] the young romantics were attracted 
to republican and revolutionary ideology. What is dubious is that a com- 
mon and coherent impulse, tying poetry and art to revolution, existed in 
the midst of the petit cénacle [Borel's circle] . . .”; “Jeune-France et Bou- 
singots: Essai de mise au point,” Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, 
LxxI, 3, May-June 1971, 455. 
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16 Préault, Tuerie (Slaughter), 1834. Chartres, Musée des Beaux-Arts (photo: Bulloz) 


formed Triqueti’s conventional allegories into an epic nar- 
rative whose truncation amplifies the emotional charge of 
the theme at the same time that it introduces the grandiose 
suggestion of a preserved fragment. Préault's avoidar.ce of 
iconographic specificity — together with the broad and ex- 
pressive modeling and the inclusion of the abstract title and 
medieval helmet — lends to this massacre an evocative 
scope that outstrips both the official idealism of Triqueti 
and the defamatory brutality of La Caricature. At the same 
time, the extraordinary violence of Préault's masterpiece 
cannot be understood without reference to the dark period 
around 1834, when a scandalous discrepancy was per- 
ceived between official rhetoric and political reality. 


Jonathan P. Ribner has contributed articles to Arts Mag- 
azine and Marsyas. He is currently working on a bock on 
Old Testament motifs of legislation in nineteenth-century 
French art. [Art History Department, Boston University, 
725 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215] 








17 Parody of a Painting by Prudhon [sic], from La Caricature, 
13 Feb. 1834 (photo: Bibl. Nat. Paris) 
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Note 


The Final Layer: “L'ultima mano" on 
Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling 


James Beck 


Considerable controversy surrounds the phrase “l'ultima 
mano” as it occurs in the second edition of Vasari’s biog- 
raphy of Michelangelo (1568) because of its relevance for 
the current restorations of the Sistine Ceiling. Vasari up- 
dated and corrected his original biography of the artist from 
his first edition (1550) by making use of the materia! pub- 
lished by Ascanio Condivi in his Vita di Michelangelo, 
which had appeared in 1553. Condivi's text, which had been 
produced out of a dissatisfaction with Vasari's first edition, 
included information related to him directly by the artist. 
Indeed, the phrase “l'ultima mano” occurred in Condivi for 
the first time with respect to the progress of painting the 
ceiling. The text reads: 


Mentrechè dipingeva, più volte papa Giulio volle andare 
a veder l'opera, salendo su per una scala a piuoli, a cui 
Michelagnolo porgeva la mano per farlo montare in sul 
ponte. E come quello ch'era di natura veemente e im- 
paziente d’aspettare, poichè fu fatta la metà, cioè dalla 
porta fin a mezzo la volta, volle ch'egli la scoprisse, an- 
corchè fosse imperfetta e non avesse avuto l'ultima 
mano.! 


Let us carefully analyze this paragraph, which is based 
upon Michelangelo’s recollection, and which Condivi 
thought significant enough to present nearly fifty years af- 
ter the fact. We learn (1) that Pope Julius went to see the 
fresco as it was being painted more than once (and, ai least, 
on one occasion in disguise), and that Michelangelo nelped 
him ascend the scaffolding on a step ladder. (2) The Pope 
was strong-willed and impatient and when half the ceiling 
was made, the portion from the entrance wall to the middle 
of the ceiling, he wanted Michelangelo to unveil it to the 
public, even though it was still not finished — not [yet] 
having “l'ultima mano." The interpretation of this phrase 
as “touch-ups,” as those who defend the Vatican cleaning 
would have it, for the Italian of the sixteenth century and 
for contemporary usage as well, should be categorically 
rejected as incorrect. Rather, the phrase should be under- 
stood as the “last coat” or “last layer,” which provided 
Michelangelo the opportunity to go over the buon fresco 
layer with other applications in order to make adjustments, 
corrections, modifications, and for modeling and indicat- 


1 A. Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo, ed. Rinascimento del Libro, Florence, 
1938, 86. 


2 Vasari-Milanesi, 1, 183 (which will be treated shortly: see also n. 4); p. 


186: “. . . datovi di dolcissima colla quattro o cinque mani con una spugna 
. .%; p- 187: “dà una man d'olio di seme di lino . . .”; p. 188: “tre o 
quattro mani di colla . . .”; p. 195: “. . . dassi in sul legno che ha avuto 


prima due mani di colla.” 


ing shacows. The apologists for the restoration have mis- 
understeod the meaning of the word “mano.” It signifies a 
“coat” cr “layer,” as of paint, varrish, or glue. Confir- 
mation bf this interpretation is fcund in Vasari’s Lives.? It 
was frequently used when referring to applications of 
“colla,” or glue, that is to say, of szing or, in a broader 
sense, o “varnish.” The word “ultima” must be understood 
as mearing “last” or “final,” so that en accurate translation 
of “l’ultma mano” is “final layer” or “final coat.” 

The transparent glue, together with the modeling and 
other modifications that sit upon the surface, must have 
been pert of l'ultima mano applied over the dried buon 
fresco, 2s mentioned by Michelangelo through his friend 
and folbwer Condivi. In other words, this final layer was 
applied-after an undetermined period of time, either a mat- 
ter of days, weeks, or, more likely, months.? The evidence 
from Condivi is that, without queszion, for the first part 
of the ceiling Michelangelo intendec and presumably pro- 
duced tnis final, broad, overall application. 

One -night object that, yes, there was talk of this final 
layer, tut there is no proof from the sources that it was 
actually applied. One could reverse the issue and say that 
there isno proof that it was not applied. On the contrary, 
the phrsical evidence points to tha conclusion that Mi- 
chelangelo indeed did apply l'ultima mano because (1) there 
are glue applications on the surface (which, alas, have been 
removed as part of the restoration); and (2) in the first half 
of the ceiling gold has been applied t> highlight certain por- 
tions that must have required a preparatory layer or two 
over th= buon fresco surface. 

The meaning of the phrase is clarified later on in Con- 
divi's account of the painting of the Sistine Ceiling, where 
it is plein what it does not mear.. About thirty lines after 
the firs citation he wrote: 


E vero ch'io [Condivi] gli ho sentizo dire ch’ella [the ceil- 
ing] aon è, come egli avrebbe voluto, finita, impedito 
dalla fretta del papa: il qual dimandandolo un giorno, 
quardo finirebbe quella cappella, e rispondendo egli: 
“Quando potrò.” Egli irato soggiunse: “Tu hai voglia 
ch'io ti faccia gittar giù di quel palco.” Il che udendo 
Mickelagnolo, da sè disse: “Me mon farai tu gittare,” e 
partiosi, fece disfare il ponte, e scoperse l’opera il giorno 
di'Oznissanti: la qual fu vista com gran sodisfazione del 
papa (che quel giorno andò in cappella) e concorso ed 
amrmirazione di tutta Roma. Mancava il ritoccarla [sic] 
coll'ezzurro oltramarino a secco, e con oro in qualche 
luogə, perchè paresse più ricca. Giulio, passato quel fer- 
vore voleva pur che Michelaznolo la fornisse; ma egli 
cons-derando l'impaccio che avrebbe avuto in rimettere 


3 There would have been plenty of time n the dusty space of the Chapel 
during tle early 16th century for specks of dust and smoke to have ad- 
hered to the surface before the application cf the glue, a fact that would 
explain fhe presence of such materials fcunc on the surface of the buon 
fresco, which the restorers claimed to heve eft intact. For them, such is 
proof th. t nothing applied by Michelangelo was removed, but they have 
failed to take into account the period o? time that had to have elapsed 
while th buon fresco was drying and tke application of the colla. 


in ordire il palæ rispese che quel che mancava non era 
cosa che imperasse .- .” 


‘Let us carefu.ly=xamine this text. At the end of his work 
on the ceiling M.¢elangelc said to Condivi that the ceiling 
was not quite tinned = he had wanted it. Here he must 
be referrirg orły Ð the second half of the ceiling, which 
we know fom atter sources was unveiled in 1512. The first 
half had a-reade been urveiled, as has been seen, probably 
in 1510. Michelargelo Hames the Pope straight away for 
ignoring His in:srr-on ir this case. What was missing was 
not l'ultira mse as soeled out previously, but specifi- 
cally the mtouchi-gs Mt_helangelo wanted with ultramar- 
ine blue and g=.@ The modeling must have already been 
applied. For tte ¢scusson, it is important to realize that 
Condivi (-eally \-xhelangelo) here did not use the crucial 
phrase l'uztima -nno wen dealing with simple touch-ups 
(“ritoccara”). ` 

Vasari takes over and far his second edition embellishes 
the passages fcurc in Condivi for literary effect: “Là dove 
condottola finc aa metà, il papa, che v'era poi andato a 
vedere aEune vite per certe scale apiuoli aiutato da 
Michelagrolo, Tebe che ella si scoprissi; perchè era di na- 
tura frettcloso e impaziente, e non poteva aspettare ch'ella 
fussi perfeta, ed| vessi avuto, come si dice, l’ultima mano 
. . +” (Vasari-Miznesi, vii, 176). 

Concerning the ‘touc-ups” (not the final layer), Vasari 
adds notKing nev to Condivi: “Desiderava Michelagnolo 
ritoccare alcune cose e sécco, come avevon fatto 
que’ maestri vexcHEnelle stcrie di sotto [Perugino, Botticelli. 
et al.], certi camp e panni ed arie di azzurro oltramarino 
ed ornamenti SG in qualche luogo, acciò gli desse più 
ricchezza e maggi>r vista: perchè, avendo inteso il papa 











4A. Conti, Miche'argzlo e L pittura a fresco. Tecnica e conservazione 
della Volta Listina. Fla-ence, ` 986. 41-48. Professor Conti, one of the few 
specialists n the Hsæry of estoration who has written widely on the 
subject, raised the qisstion Œ l'ultima mano, but his discussion has yet 
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che ci mancava ancor questo, desiderava, sentendola lodar 
tanto da chi l'aveva vista, che la fornissi . . .” (Vasari- 
Milanesi, vii, 178). 

Vasari thus maintains Condivi's distinction between the 
yet to be applied “final coat” when referring to the first half 
of the ceiling and the general “touch-ups” at a later stage 
of work with regard to the second half. A passage of about 
two years had elapsed between the reference of 1510 to the 
first half being finished and the final completion and un- 
veiling in 1512.4 

How did Michelangelo proceed, we might legitimately 
ask, while painting the ceiling? In the simplest terms, he 
indeed painted a buon fresco. After the buon fresco dried, 
following an undetermined period of time, ke prepared one 
or two layers of hot glue, which he applied to the entire 
painted surface and which permitted him to make the ad- 
ditions and modifications he desired. I also believe that he 
executed this phase of work, in part at least, by using the 
same glue preparation as a vehicle for his tempera, that is, 
his a secco, additions. To be sure, Vasari h-mself describes 
this procedure for dry walls in his Introduction to the Vite 
in the portion called “Della pittura”: “E così su’ muri che 
siano secchi, si dà una o due mani di colla calda, e di poi 
con colori temperati con quella [colla] si conduce tutta 
l'opera . . .” (italics added).* The crucial >assage, unfor- 
tunately, was missed or ignored by the Vatican technicians, 
and herein lies a fatal mistake. L'ultima mar-o was removed 
and with it Michelangelo’s final stages of his painting. 


James Beck is the author of books on Jacopo della Quercia 
and Raphael, as well as numerous articles cn the art of the 
Renaissance in Italy. [Department of Art Fistory and Ar- 
chaeology, Columbia University, New Yorx, NY 10027] 


fo receive the attention it deserves. 


5 Vasari-Milanesi, 1, 183. Not surprisingly, Conti (as în n. 4, p. 84) was 
quite aware of this passage. 


Discussion 


An Exchange on Jacques Louis David's 
Paris and Helen 


Yvonne Korshak's notable article on David's Paris and Hel- 
en (Lx1x, 1987, 102-16) raises questions about the nature 
and use of evidence for the kind of interpretation she pro- 
poses. She claims to identify “a moralizing point of view 
in Paris and Helen congruent with David's other prere- 
volutionary works” and argues that it includes “specific, 
antimonarchical references and . . . ideas of bondage and 
freedom. The imagery and themes . . . viewed in the con- 
text of the period support the view of political and proto- 
revolutionary content in the work” (p. 102). Before ex- 
amining the key political meanings she attributes to David, 
note should be made of what seems to be an undoubted 
fact, that the painting, which was commissioned by the 
Comte d'Artois, younger brother of Louis XVI, is signed 
and dated 1788. Curiously enough, Korshak does not men- 
tion this date, but says rather, “By the time the painting 
was completed and exhibited in the Salon of 1789, the oath 
of the Jeu de Paume had been sworn, the Bastille had fallen, 
Lafayette had organized the National Guard, the king had 
donned the cockade, and d’Artois had fled” (p. 103). But 
if David dated the painting 1788; is not that excellent evi- 
dence that the painting was completed in that year, and so 
prior to those revolutionary events which only began in 
June, 17897 Scholars generally acccept the date 1788 on the 
picture, including Régis Michel, Philippe Bordes, Anita 
Brookner, Klaus Holma, Antoine Schnapper, Michel Flor- 
isoone (exhibition catalogue, Orangerie, 1948), Léon Ro- 
senthal, etc. No one questions it that I know of. Korshak 
implies that David may have begun the picture in the spirit 
of “a mildly ironic ‘sujet galant,’ but he did not finish the 
work in that spirit” (p. 102). Although intended for the 
Salon of 1787, the picture was delayed by David's illness, 
and between that Salon and the Salon of 1789 smoldering 
discontents erupted, and the early revolutionary events of 
the spring and summer of 1789 occurred before the Salon 
opened on 25 August. By then David's attitude had pro- 
foundly changed, Korshak believes, from the lighter tone 
expressed in the preliminary drawing dated 1786 of the Paris 
and Helen (her fig. 18). Korshak writes as if the painting 
itself were still incomplete when d'Artois fled from France 
on 16 July, two days after the fall of the Bastille, and it 
thus reflects a new hostility on the part of David. But if 
David really finished the painting in 1788, the year before 
these great initial events took place, they could hardly have 
caused the change of attitude that the finished painting is 
supposed to reflect. 

A date earlier than 1789 for the completion of the Paris 
and Helen is indeed corroborated by a statement made by 
David himself in the autobiography he began in 1793. “En 
1787 il [David] fit pour le ci-devant comte d'Artois un ta- 
bleau représentant les amours de Paris et d'Hélène.” Pub- 
lished by Bordes in his Le Serment du Jeu de Paume, this 
passage is not cited by Korshak, though she refers to the 
book.? Dating the picture in 1787 or even at a greater dis- 


tance © time from 1789, David is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with his own date 1788, to De seen on the picture. 
He might have come close to complting it in late 1787 and 
then pat the finishing touches on if in 1788. On the other 
hand, -he high-strung David migh- not have had a very 
accura e memory. Even so, his dzfimite statement increases 
the hign probability of the picture's completion before the 
spring >f 1789. Another document also omitted by Kor- 
shak, ñħdicates that the picture was delivered to d'Artois 
and acled to his collection. An irventory of the Year II 
(1794) of the tableaux of the ém°gré d'Artois lists Les 
Amours de Paris et d'Hélène (the same title listed in the 
Salon ivret with a value of eight :housand livres). Pre- 
sumab, it would have been delivered in 1788. 

However, even though the painting was completed and 
delivered to d'Artois in 1788, Karstak could still maintain 
that the artist might have intendad more than one level of 
meanirg and that different meaninzs might have been in- 
tended for different audiences. For the Paris and Helen, 
then, ir addition to the Homeric sub ect for d'Artois, David 
would have intended another meaning, but one directed 
against d'Artois and possibly his mistress, the Vicomtesse 
de Polzstron. This secondary, implied meaning would be 
a moral condemnation of d'Artois for his profligacy and 
of the nonarchy for neglecting its daties to the nation. The 
latter meaning would appeal to the liberal opposition to 
the corrt, especially among the Salon visitors. The two 
audien-es, d'Artois and his circle or the one hand, and the 
liberal >pposition on the other, wouid be clearly in conflict 
and the two levels of meaning clearly incompatible in their 
aims. F David had indeed intended to convey two such 
differert levels of meaning, he was faced with a dilemma. 
On theone hand, traditional Homeric iconography would 
have tc disguise his adverse polizicel criticism so well that 
d'Arto3 would not have detected it; but on the other hand, 
it wouH have to be patent enough t> be understood by the 
liberal >pposition he really sought =o address. These con- 
flicting-aims would succeed only if d'Artois and his friends 
were sc stupid or so detached that :hey would not realize 
they w: re being insulted. But d’A-to.s understood very well 
the mounting peril to the regime amd to himself. One has 
only tc read his memorials to the King, which Vincent 
Beach secords,? or to follow his vigcrous obstructionism at 
the As=mbly of Notables in 1787 and 1788. A study of the 
ancien ~égime shows that the court and its intransigent ad- 
herent like d'Artois were by no means “mired in its private 
self-inculgent world,” as Korshak daims (p. 103). On the 
contrary, the court was making desperate, if ineffectual and 
ill-advBed, efforts to save the econcmy and deflect the de- 
mands f the Third Estate. It woud have been very im- 
probake for d’Artois not to have seen through a covert 
political meaning in the Paris and Helen, if David had really 
intended one. 


1 Philippe Bordes, Le Serment du Jeu de Pau-ne de Jacques-Louis David, 
Paris, 1953, 174. 


2 Ibid., 9=. 
3 V.W. B ach, Charles X of France, Boulder, CO, 1971, 4if. 
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Moreove, c-s=r circamstantial evidence militates against 
the probablit. = suck intentions. The Princess Lubomir- 
ska, who lvec a Pars and knew d’Artois and his close 
friend, the Corrt« de \audreuil, as well as Mme. Vigée-Le 
Brun and ber —zle, requested a replica of the Paris and 
Helen from Das&c in 1789.* Is it likely that she would have 
ordered a ictu = so ofensive to a friend of hers, or that 
she was so stup = that she did not perceive the offense? 

Bearing i rd d’A-tois’ position as the patron of the 
work, one nigr ask ifeven a clandestine denigration of a 
patron in the v=ty picure he commissioned would be a 
very admirable act on David's part, considering that, as 
far as it is known. d'Aois never slighted him in any way. 
Whatever Dava may rave thought of his patron's noto- 
rious private li or his irresponsible waste of state funds, 
it would nct kee= been very honorable for him to have 
accepted a eonmssion from d'Artois and then to have de- 
liberately used -t > defame his reputation. David may have 
been at times an==pporfunist, with a volatile temperament, 
but was he ea E so la-king in integrity? After all, he did 
not have to acces: the work, and he was hardly in need of 
it when he rst z=«eivec d'Artois’ commission, presumably 
in 1785. 

Is it not more Hxely that he regarded the commission as 
an opportunity — design a Greek interior as a setting for 
classical grecei =rshax rightly draws upon Coche de La 
Ferté and Régi= Rdichel for the numerous models for the 
sculpture, tae Araiture and general décor of the setting. 
She recalls that Lzvid even had the ébeniste Jacob provide 
furniture after zr =que cesigns to enhance the credibility of 
the Homeric chearber cf the two lovers (109, n. 25). This 
thoroughgcing =-tempt at an archaeological décor at- 
tracted mua fa>crable comment from Salon commenta- 
tors, who sad rcning avout a supposed political meaning. 

David's own acount bf the painting in his autobiograph- 
ical sketch cf 17*= certainly seems reflective of this intent. 
After giving thz ate, f= writes: 


Il [D'avid- n'5E.+ pas encore exercé dans cette sorte de 
genre agréab = 1 ne Ft pas de cet agréable que l'on avait 
vu jusqu’clorse le fit à la manière grecque et tout a fait 
antique. I éto tma cerx qui doutaient de ses succès dans 
le genre etles &cges qu'il lui en firent attestent la réussite 
de l'ouvræe. S=n amour propre satisfait il revint 4 son 
genre nattrel 21 styE tragique et historique. 


This statement =xes the impression that David's real in- 
terest was tc tr; —= hard at a genre he had not previously 
attempted. Fut Is. ead cf following what was traditionally 
agréable, headcp=d la naniére grecque and made the pic- 
ture tout à fait z- ique. Having satisfied himself with the 
result, he turned =gain zo a style of tragedy and history. 
One deubts wher he vould have studied so thoroughly 
to make the sicure touts fait antique, if it were to be only 
a vehicle for a prest that was contemporary and political. 
Could a defende- »f Ko-shak's view argue, however, that 
David became sc distracted by his antique studies that a 
conflict of afms accse thut somewhat obscured his political 
intent? But this hhezory vould not explain why he would 
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choose the genre agréable as a vehicle for charging the mon- 
archy for neglect of duty, or why he did not mention his 
political intent in his autobiographical statement if that were 
his real aim. 

However, it is from the antique accessor‘es in the picture 
that Korshak draws much of the evidence for her political 
interpretation. She attempts to turn to account one feature 
that appears anomalous and anachronistic in David's pains- 
taking re-creation of a Homeric setting. She ingeniously 
explains the insertion of Jean Goujon’s Tribune des Car- 
yatides in the background as an antimonarchical setting for 
the figures of Paris and Helen and their modern counter- 
parts because Goujon’s caryatids refer to the Louvre where 
the Salle des Caryatides is located. Since the Louvre was 
a royal palace, the reference would be to contemporary 
royalty, notably to d'Artois and his “Helen.” However, such 
a reference would give a confused signal, s-nce, apart from 
the fact that no member of the royal famély had lived in 
the Louvre for over a century, it was the present dwelling 
of the members of the Academy, including David himself. 
The reference would, then, signify that David, that stern 
liberal, lived in a royal palace! 

Korshak also finds another significance in the presence 
of the caryatids. According to tradition, the Carians were 
destroyed for allying themselves with the Pe-sians, and their 
women were reduced to slavery by the victorious Greeks. 
“The caryatids therefore connote bondage,” Korshak in- 
fers, “but they also evoke the idea of liber-y because they 
are associated with the triumph of Greek liberty in the Per- 
sian Wars” (p. 111). This argument is also somewhat tor- 
tured because these champions of liberty, the Greeks, im- 
posed slavery on the Carian women. Anc in the context 
of the Homeric chamber, to whom are the Carian women 
in bondage? Hardly to Paris, since he was. a Trojan who 
had nothing to do with the Carians, and, not to be for- 
gotten, the Greeks also reduced the Trojan women to slav- 
ery. By implication, the Greeks appear riot as freedom 
fighters, but as enslavers. What is worse, Korshak does not 
seem to realize the ridiculous inference of the women in 
bondage lined up in the presence of the notorious Paris/ 
d'Artois. 

The probability that David intended the caryatids to rep- 
resent the Carian women is further reduced by an alter- 
native explanation that is less farfetched and renders gra- 
tuitous Korshak's additional layer of meaning. The 
inconsistency of French Renaissance caryatids serving as 
background décor for a Greek or even Homeric chamber 
has been explicated with considerable plausibility by both 
Louis Hautecoeur and Régis Michel. Hautecoeur asks the 
obvious question, why David did not reproduce the car- 
yatids of the Erechtheum, which he could have found il- 
lustrated in Le Roy’s famous Les Ruines des plus beaux 
monuments de la Grèce published in 175€.6 The scholar 


4 Bordes (as in n. 1), 25, 97, n. 64. Orangerie des Tuileries, Paris, David, 
exh. cat., 1948, No. 26, p. 25. 


5 Bordes, 174. 
é L. Hautecoeur, Louis David, Paris, 1954, 97. 
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answers that Goujon’s caryatids, which stand in the very 
palace where David himself lived, would be much more 
familiar models, especially in point of scale, than even the 
best illustrations of the caryatids at Athens. Régis Michel 
adds that there was a revival of interest in Goujon as a 
Renaissance sculptor whose own study of the antique could 
be viewed as an anticipation of Neoclassicism’s antique re- 
vival. Goujon was admired for the high quality of his own 
work; and indeed the critic (Carmontelle?) of the Vérités 
agréables remarked at the Salon of 1789 that “les figures 
drapées de Jean Goujon me font plus de plaisir 4 voir que 
celles des Grecs.” Régis Michel reminds us that the reha- 
bilitation and relocation of Goujon’s Fontaine des Inno- 
cents began in 1787.’ Pierre du Colombier has conjectured 
that Goujon’s caryatids might well be based on some an- 
tique caryatid that the sculptor saw in Rome, which ulti- 
mately derived from those in the Erechtheum.* 

Although this archaeological explanation could have 
been known to Korshak, nevertheless she finds a further 
political meaning, correlative to that of bondage, in the 
Phrygian cap worn by Paris. She maintains that David in- 
tended Paris’ Phrygian cap to signify the cap of liberty. A 
primary aim of the Revolution, liberty, would contrast with 
bondage. Since a preliminary drawing dated 1786, which 
she publishes (fig. 18), shows Paris wearing the Phrygian 
cap, does she mean that David was already having Paris/ 
d'Artois wear the cap of liberty even in the early stages of 
the work, when it was still only a sujet galant? Korshak 
does not say, but the Phrygian cap was in any case nec- 
essary for the identification of Paris, as his indispensable 
attribute. A key question arises, therefore: how does Kor- 
shak know that David intended the Phrygian cap to be 
understood also as the cap of liberty, when it was necessary 
in any case to identify Paris? Since the Phrygian cap can 
without change have two meanings — one referring to the 
Trojan lover of Helen, and the other to liberty — some 
kind of evidence is needed to prove that the second mean- 
ing, liberty, was also David's intention. Should there not 
be something in the picture that points to a second mean- 
ing? Or else some kind of external evidence? Otherwise, 
positing a second meaning seems gratuitous. The context 
or setting in the picture provides the evidence for one mean- 
ing, Paris as the Trojan lover, but more evidence is surely 
necessary to prove that David also intended another mean- 
ing. This additional evidence might be external, but no doc- 
umentary evidence is known that supports the secondary 
or political meaning that Korshak proposes. However, she 
cites another kind of external evidence, consisting of the 
contemporary use of the liberty cap in medals, plaques, 
flags, etc., both in France and America. These examples 
are numerous and varied, but mostly in an emblematic con- 
text very different from the love chamber of Paris and Hel- 


? Louis Carogis, dit Carmontelle (attributed to), Vérités agréatles ou le 
Salon vu en beau, Paris, 1789, 40 (Deloynes Coll. xvi, No. 415). R. Michel, 
David e Roma, exh. cat., Accademia di Francia a Roma, Rome, 1981, 
150, 


8 P. du Colombier, Jean Goujon, Paris, 1949. 97. 


len. Because the Phrygian cap can be the cap cf liberty in 
some contexts does not prove that it means liderty in all 
contexts and because the Phrygian cap means liberty in 
the ornamental framework around the Declaretion of the 
Rights c Man does not prove that i: means liber:y when 
Paris wears it in Helen's bedchamber. It is only a parallel, 
like othcr emblematic examples in the medals end plaques 
cited by Korshak (pp. 111-112), because the context’ is so 
differen- from that in David's picture. Conve-sely, when 
the Phr~gian cap does mean liberty in the frame for the 
Declara-ion of the Rights of Man, it does not taer. refer to 
Paris the lover of Helen. Clearly its meaning varies with 
the con-ext, and it does not always have bott meanings. 
More pertinent evidence must be found in the picture itself 
if the liberty cap is not to be irrelevant to the chamber of 
Paris ard Helen. To cite the Carian women in bondage 
would =nly lead to contradiction or confusion. For then 
Paris/d-Artois wearing the cap of liberty could be con- 
strued = the liberator of the women in bondage, or as the 
former =nemy of liberty but now converted to its cause. 
Such conflicting meanings could be logically irferred from 
Korsha=’s interpretation if it were not better supported by 
other e~idence. 

Undeerred by the possibility of sach confliztir.g deduc- 
tions, Korshak loads her interpretation ever further by 
claiminz that “in having Paris wear the cap cf liberty, he 
[David anticipated that royalty would submiz tc the bur- 
geoning ideas of liberty” (pp. 112-113). As a symbol, the 
Phrygian cap would then have been intended as a kind of 
vehicle of prediction that royalty would eventually submit 
to liber y, as it did literally on 20 Jun2 1792 (no: 1793) when 
Louis XVI was forced to don the liberty cap. That royalty 
did suEmit does not prove that David made such a pre- 
diction or that he made it by having Paris wear a liberty 
cap. Stch a conclusion cannot be proved by hirdsight. If 
a Salor viewer thought of the liberty cap at all on seeing 
the picure, he might have thought not of the submission 
of the Crown to the liberty of the people, but >f the liberty 
of the aristocracy freed from the aksolutism cf the Crown 
— a very different meaning. 

Yet paradoxically enough, Korshak also sees Paris/d’Ar- 
tois as an example of the slavery of love. The enthralled 
Paris/d’Artois illustrates the maxim: “L'amour 2st un es- 
clavag=” (p. 110). Once more the viewer sees him as the 
profligate absorbed in his private world, to which liberty 
is irrelevant. Paris is himself in bondage, a condition hardly 
consisfent with the wearer of the cap of liberty. Did David 
really ‘ntend Paris/d'Artois to play such contradictory roles 
in the same picture? 

However, Korshak finds relatec symbolism that is as 
much anti-monarchical as anti-d'Artois in another detail, 
a deta] so small and so inconspicuous that it has gone un- 
noticed until very recently, and yet one important enough 
to link the Paris and Helen with the Brutus. Alorz the bor- 
der ofthe robe worn by Helen anc on the fabric covering 
the sewing basket of the. wife of Bratus she detects a series 
of royal fleur-de-lys. The design is so small and so indistinct 
in bota paintings, however, that what Korshak takes to be 
the royal emblem might really be only a three-leaf sprig. 


Even in the detai ed shatographs she provides, the shapes 
are too ske'rt, |= l convincing. The central leaf is not 
sufficiently ditf=emt=ted from the two lateral leaves and 
the horizon al bz- is mässing. If the fleur-de-lys were in- 
tended to pay a zal symbolical role, one would expect it 
to be as clezr 23| 2 tae 2ngraving from La Reine dévoilée, 
which Korsaax tseans ( (p. 106) for a different purpose 
(fig. 6). 

Let us exem_ne hcwever, the hypothesis that David did 
intend the crrar-nt tc suggest the fleur-de-lys. Korshak 
claims that 2e inserted + in the Paris and Helen as a sym- 
bolic link betvee tke Erench queen and the “mythic par- 
adigm” of adulte «né moral laxity (p. 106). And in the 
Brutus it is a sero o` the complicity of Brutus’ wife in 
the conspiracy = the dethroned Tarquin king against the 
Roman repwl:car adi Ès Eader, her husband. Korshak offers 
no evidence what=ver that the wife of Brutus was a royalist. 
Although ste 2c pebre to the family of the Vetelli, who 
conspired with th2 son. of Brutus, neither Livy nor Plu- 
tarch even imp! ha ske was implicated in the plot against 
the republic A cesefanily connection need no more im- 
plicate the vif2 o--Bratus than it would implicate Mary II, 
queen of the Fro-estent William III, in the conspiracies of 
her father, he Catol James II, to regain the English 
throne. Besides, E Brutas were willing to execute his sons 
for treason, waak he have spared his wife if she were also 
guilty? David hîr self says nothing about her possible com- 
plicity in his well<nowa letter to Wicar of 15 June 1789, 
in which he gives ais conception of the painting. Nor does 
he suggest i it. te eutobiographical account already re- 
ferred to, M>reorer, “or the wife of Brutus to wear a fleur- 
de-lys woul be « most inappropriate anachronism. It 
would be a breach of historical convenance even more 
frowned upen in chela er eighteenth century than in the 
seventeenth. The-mo-iv2 for such a breach would be Da- 
vid's willingnes= & secr-fice historical consistency and ap- 
propriateness {cr he séke of conveying a political innu- 
endo. As an ati wno made such great contributions to 
history paining | - isvery unlikely that he would demean 
his art in tha wax- Wha: indeed would be the modern par- 
allel to this soval=t con-piracy? Would the wife of Brutus 
represent Marie |ntwirette who would then be plotting 
against her Eus>ard, the New Brutus, that is, Louis XVI? 
Credibility is stveme. Dr was she plotting against a re- 
public, whicn not any «lid not exist, but was not even fa- 
vored in 178 br|-ae eaclers of the Third Estate or the rest 
of the ratior? H cm kardly be maintained that at that time 
the fleur-de--ys NSE = rected symbol of monarchy, since 
there is the contrary evicence cited by Korshak herself that 
shows the flzu>-d=lys Cisplayed on the batallion flags of 
La Fayette’s ae~lr fommed National Guard and on Dupré's 
medal commemo-ating the Mairie de Paris, both estab- 
lished in 178¢ (p 172) Moreover, the royal fleur-de-lys and 
the revoluticne-y ibeart- cap appear with equal status on 
these batallien Hers, which would hardly be likely if the 
liberty cap sgriid an attack against monarchy, or if the 
fleur-de-lys sig fred -yranny or royal conspiracy. On the 
contrary, tneir appeerance together declares their 
compatibilitr. 
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Taken together, the two symbols weaken rather than en- 
hance an antimonarchical interpretation, depending on the 
definition of the term “antimonarchical.” Korshak makes 
no attempt to define the term, and so fails to distinguish 
between absolute monarchy, or so-called tyrannie, and lim- 
ited or constitutional monarchy. It is well known that at 
the beginning of the Revolution absolute monarchy was 
rejected but limited monarchy was favored by the Estates 
General and the Constituent Assembly. Attacks against a 
royal prince like the Comte d'Artois, or even against the 
Queen, were not directed against Louis XVI or a reformed 
monarchy. There is no evidence that David held a more 
radical view on this issue. Since Korshak does not make a 
distinction between kinds of monarchies, she leaves un- 
certain what kind of anti-monarchical opinion she attrib- 
utes to David. Because David did not approve of a royal 
prince like d'Artois or the court aristocracy in general, not 
to mention the Academy, does not prove he would reject 
a constitutional monarchy. Korshak's interpretation of Da- 
vid's intentions for both the Paris and Helen and the Brutus 
is, therefore, unclear and indeed confusing, since a personal 
attack against d'Artois would not imply an attack against 
all kinds of monarchy, especially a constitutional one. The 
Marquis de La Fayette certainly opposed d'Artois’ obstruc- 
tionist tactics at the Assembly of Notables, but neither he 
nor the National Guard which he commanded opposed the 
monarchy of Louis XVI in 1789, once the King was ame- 
nable to the drafting of a constitution. 

The compatibility of monarchy and liberty was made 
explicit even as late as the autumn of 1791. When this con- 
stitution was accepted by the King on 14 September, not 
only was David selected for a proposed portrait of Louis 
XVI as a constitutional monarch with the Dauphin,’ but 
Mme. Labille-Guiard was also asked to paint a similar one 
that would recall (rappeler) “aux bons citoyens l'éternelle 
alliance de la liberté et de la Monarchie.” This statement 
appeared in Le Supplément au journal général de France 
for 18 March 1972, and elsewhere. 

What, then, is the evidence for Korshak's statement sum- 
ming up her interpretation of the Paris and Helen in relation 
to David's other prerevolutionary paintings? 


It is also the only painting in which the primary virtue 
of setting public benefit ahead of personal satisfaction is 
related specifically to the duty of kings. By placing Paris 
and Helen in symbolic relationship to the royalty, David 
submits it to evaluation by this standard and finds it 
failed (p. 115). 


Without real proof that David intended to introduce a lib- 
erty cap, or a fleur-de-lys at all, much less for political 
purposes, what is the evidence in the picture for any ref- 
erence to the duty of kings and the failure to set public 


? A. Schnapper, David, témoin de son temps, Paris, 1980, 120; Haute- 
coeur (as in n. 6), 119, Bordes (as in n. 1), 78-79. In 1794 David denied 
that he was a “painter of kings,” but drawings by him for this royal por- 
trait are in the Louvre, 


10 Ibid., 167. 
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benefit over private satisfaction? D’Artois could no more 
be a surrogate for Louis XVI than Paris could be for Priam. 

If Korshak's interpretation of key internal symbols is not 
very convincing, her interpretation of external evidence is 
hardly more so. I indicated that she attempted to relate the 
Paris and Helen to the Brutus through the use of the fleur- 
de-lys, but I find it surprising that she did not take up a 
piece of evidence in David's autobiography that is certainly 
relevant, even if it does not help her case very much. Da- 
vid's omission in his autobiography to make any reference 
to politics for his Paris and Helen contrasts significantly 
with his comment about the Brutus, which he makes im- 
mediately afterward. There he does refer to a political inter- 
pretation, one made not by himself, however, but sup- 
posedly by the Comte d’Angiviller. David asserts that the 
former director of the Academy made every effort to pre- 
vent the Brutus from being exhibited at the Salon of 1789: 
“. . . parce qu'alors il y avait de l'analogie entre la conduite 
de Brutus et celle qu'aurait du tenir Louis XVI à l'égard de 
son frére et des autres qui conspiraient aussi contre la lib- 
erté de leur pays.”™ The statement is important because it 
seems to be the only one recovered so far that actually 
refers to a political interpretation of David's Brutus. What 
makes it difficult to assess, however, is that David merely 
mentions it without commenting whether d’Angiviller’s 
interpretation was correct or even relevant to the meaning 
of his picture. That he mentions it at all, however, indicates 
that such interpretations were indeed made at tha: time; 
but that this one was not pertinent or important to the 
meaning of the Brutus is also indicated by his own com- 
ments on the Brutus, which immediately follow. David sug- 
gests nothing about any political meaning in the picture, 
but concentrates on defining it as a philosophical combi- 
nation of the terrible and the agréable in the attitude of 
Brutus, and in the anguish of the mother and daughters at 
the sight of the bodies appearing at the doorway. 


Ce tableau [says David] est peut-étre le plus profondé- 
ment et le plus philosophiquement pensé. Il [David] a eu 
Fart de mêler le terrible et l'agréable dans l'attitude de 
Brutus, dans le douleur concentrée et la sensibilité de la 
mère et des jeunes petites filles qui viennent se réfugier 
dans son sein, et qui ne peuvent supporter l'horreur 
qu'elles éprouvent à l'aspect du corps de leurs frères morts 
et que les licteurs rapportent sur leurs épaules.” 


Would David have devoted what he regarded as his most 
profound philosophical thought to a subject if it were to 
be subordinated to, and serve only as a vehicle for, a covert 
political message? This is the same question already raised 
in connection with his “manière tout a fait antique” for the 
Paris and Helen. Perhaps interpreters: of these paintings 
have paid too little attention to their high quality as works 


11 Ibid., 175. 

2 Ibid. 

B Schnapper (as in n. 9), 136ff., esp. 142 and 147. 
14 Bordes (as in n. 1), 107, n. 182. 


of art, anlike the artist himself, wko took such pains to 
bring tLem to the highest aesthetic level. Perhaps David 
was inczed aware of possible political connotations in his 
paintings but regarded them as much less important than 
their aristic and dramatic qualities. He may have changed 
later in the Revolution when he became more directly in- 
volved în politics, especially as a deputy. Then political 
propaganda took temporary priarit7 over artistic value in 
the form of ephemeral pageants. theater curtains, scato- 
logical zaricatures, etc. 

David's account of the Brutus in his autobiography of 
1793 issimilar to, though a little mere reflective than that 
in his Etter to Wicar, already mertioned, of June 1789, 
during he ever-intensifying struggle between the court and 
the Thid Estate. Ignoring the polit:cal crisis, David gives 
in this Letter a more poignant characterization of Brutus, 
distrauzht by the cries of the wcmen but not succumbing 
to their despair as he keeps his back turned to the bodies. 

Wha: is most significant, however, is that, following his 
statement, “Je fais un tableau de pure invention,” he says 
nothing about political meanings cr implications. Would 
not poätical content and the way i: was interwoven with 
the ant que subject have been part o: his invention? Clearly 
he did not think so in 1791 or 1792 at least. 

On fhe other hand, account must be taken of another 
statement by David, albeit one made later under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. After Thermidor in September 1794, 
the artst faced accusations for his. activities in the fallen 
government under Robespierre. He defended himself by cit- 
ing his prerevolutionary pictures as reflections of himself 
and hi: ideals. The pictures he cites are the Horaces, the 
Socrates, and the Brutus. The Paris and Helen is not 
menticned. 


Qu'en juge donc si celui qui a df se pénétrer ... du 
courage surnaturel que donne à ‘homme libre l'horreur 
de le tyrannie et du charme attaché aux plus grands sac- 
rific=s faits à la Patrie dans le suet de Brutus, a pu par- 
ticif=r à une conspiration qui devait replonger son pays 
dan: les malheurs de la servitude. . . .!4 


“L’hor-eur de la tyrannie” must have sounded rather hol- 
low ccming from a supporter o: Robespierre’s tyranny so 
much -n power scarcely two montts before. In citing these 
paintiags as evidence of his high-minded devotion to lib- 
erty and patriotism, David was lending them a political 
coloriag, which he had not lent in 1789 or 1793. But in 
September 1794, he was under attack for his political, not 
for hi- artistic, activities and had to defend his conduct 
against the menace of long-term imprisonment or even 
worse It was, therefore, urgent for him to bring to bear 
all his resources to persuade his eccusers of his patriotic 
intent-ons and love of liberty evem before “La France eut 


15 Ibid. For David's activities, such as signirg mandats d'arrêt, etc., in the 
government of Robespierre and the Commi tee of Public Safety, 1793-94, 
see D. Wildenstein, Louis David. Recueil dc documents complémentaires 
au cataogue, Paris, 1974, 48-112. 
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brisé ses fers." (31t 2v2n under such pressure the politi- 
cizing of his painting: israiher general and indeed as much 
ethical as polit:ca . H- makes no specific application to per- 
sonalities or gove-nmeatal policies, partly no doubt be- 
cause it would have keea perilous to do so, considering the 
hostility of many nerabe rs of the prosecution. Yet he would 
hardly have onit-ed meationing a picture like the Paris and 
Helen, if it were -ealzy antimonarchical or antityrannical, 
since it was too son fœ the royalists and émigrés to be a 
threat to him in 794 aad early 1795. 

One may well eck whether David really intended in 1789 
the politicized reæreacs to liberty and patriotism that in 
1794 he claims were expressed in those paintings, or whether 
he was reading inco taem meanings not originally intended 
but asserted rezres3ec tively in support of his defense when 
facing charges. Cre 2 cannot be certain, but his silence about 
political content i: the Ers- two accounts of 1789 and 1793 
when he was undr no pressure makes the second alter- 
native much mor protable. 

Although Korak omits David's own remarks so per- 
tinent to his ping frst exhibited in 1789, she is much 
concerned with the r-acians of Salon critics, especially of 
the Paris and Hezn. Bet she is faced with the problem of 
explaining why t2 rumerous critics who discuss the pic- 
ture say nothirg ebotvt any political content or implication. 
For this silence sue gives three reasons. One is that “art 
criticism was still very 2reoccupied with artistic issues es- 
tablished in the fest” (pp. 114-115). The argument is sur- 
prising in view o£ T.E. Craw’s recent publications claiming 
that much of Salon criticism had for decades been politi- 
cally motivated. Creov’s claims may be a little exagger- 
ated, but they shoulc not be ignored. 

Another argument she borrows from Robert Herbert's 
monograph or tke B-utus. She claims that the “dearth of 
anti-monarchical_ reputlican or revolutionary interpreta- 
tion of David's! d-t dees not prove that the works did not 
have such politica centent for the artist or his public” (p. 
114). Dearth ma} no: dsprove it, but it does not prove it 
either. To bolster ner a. gument she points to the re-exhi- 
bition of the Brut 43 a. tte Salon of 1791, “in a period when 
its political meaning vasundisputed . . .” (p. 114); yet there 
is no political interpr=tazion of Brutus in the art reviews of 
the Salon of 1791” EbiH). She then quotes Herbert's ar- 
gument that “the patrio-ic interpretation of Brutus was so 
much taken for is rartec by now [1791] that the reviews 
wrote instead of ‘ate picure’s emotional impact.” The ar- 
gument is essertia y negative. To say that the political con- 
tent is not meitisred because it is taken for granted as- 
sumes that theteli3 æ p-litical content to begin with, but 
that is just the] point a issue. She has still to refute the 
possibility that nc po ital content for the Brutus was ever 
intended by Dave, z possibility that gains credence from 
the reviewers’ very leck of references to any such content 





16 She cites both o='C-cw’'s werks that propound this theory (102, n. 1). 


17 R.L. Herbert, Devic. Votai=, Brutus, and the French Revolution, New 
York, 1972, 68. 


18 Salon de 1791 ala Salor de 1793, Collection des livrets des anciennes 
expositions, repr., Paz, 137C xxxvi, 8; 1871, xxxvII, 8. 
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in either the Brutus or the Paris and Helen. For the former 
might have been re-exhibited in 1791, not for its political 
content, but in admiration for its high quality in the man- 
iére antique. That the political content was beyond dispute 
is not a sufficient explanation for the reviewers to take it 
for granted and so not mention it, since the antique style 
and the emotional content were also beyond dispute, yet 
both were admired and commented upon at the Salon of 
1791. Besides, what might be taken for granted in Septem- 
ber 1791, when the Revolution had already evolved for 
over two years, would hardly be so in September 1789, 
when the Revolution was in its initial stages. Disguised po- 
litical meaning would have been much more novel then, 
and would probably have given rise to disputes over the 
meaning of the message intended, and so have elicited some 
comment. _ 

Moreover, a perusal of the Salon livrets for both 1791 
and 1793 reveals that their introductory statements, far 
from taking the revolution for granted and ignoring polit- 
ical reference, declaim in the name of Liberty, who breaks 
the chains binding the Arts and who rescues genius from 
obscurity; or else they justify the pursuit of the Arts even 
when Liberty is menaced by foreign enemies. 

Examination of the Salon reviews themselves sometimes 
reveals a different attitude from the impression that Kor- 
shak and Herbert give of them. They are not devoid of 
political content and the expression of liberal opinion, if 
one seeks it in the general introductory statements of the 
brochure, rather than in the remarks about specific works. 
For example, the pamphlet called L'Amphigouri ou les 
élèves au Salon,” which Korshak herself mentions, praises 
the author of the Paris and Helen as a genius with une main 
grecque, but makes no political comment, or perceives any 
such references in the painting. However, in the introduc- 
tion of the pamphlet a political attack is launched by the 
authors or éléves (of the Academy?) against le controleur 
des bàtiments du roi for selecting subjects for paintings ac- 
cording to what pleased him, without regard to their suit- 
ability to the temperaments of the participating artists: 
“C'est du dernier ridicule.” This practice was in force “dans 
le temps de la tyrannie.” The controleur in question was 
of course the Comte d'Angiviller, who was still officially 
Directeur des Bâtiments, etc., though temporarily on leave. 
He was responsible for the academic program to improve 
the arts of painting and sculpture initiated in 1774-75 and 
continued for every subsequent Salon, including that of 
1789. History painters received royal commissions, includ- 
ing David who contributed Les Horaces to the series. His 
Brutus was a royal commission apart. Although obviously 
misunderstanding d’Angiviller’s mode of selecting artists, 
the author (or authors) of this diatribe shows no fear of 
censorship in attacking the director (controleur) himself. 
This would refute Korshak’s claim that “persistent fear of 


19 Les Eléves au Salon ou l'Amphigouri, Paris, 1789 (Deloynes Coll. xvi, 
No. 416), 25. 


20 Ibid., 14. 
21 Ibid. 
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censorship” (p. 114) was one of the causes for the silence 
of the critics. These authors do not find political content 
in particular pictures or attribute covert intentions to the 
artists, but make general political assertions attacking the 
policies and the officials of the Academy or the goverriment. 

Likewise, in the same pamphlet, this critic uses political 
rhetoric invoking “la liberté renaissante rompant les bar- 
riéres que Fon opposait au génie.”2 For one so conscious 


of liberty, why does he not recognize Paris’ Phrygian cap: 


as a symbol of liberty? One may surmise that for him as 
for his contemporaries the liberty cap would be too much 
out of context, too much an infringement of convenance, 
in the love chamber of Paris and Helen. 

On the other hand, one cannot help deploring the prej- 
udice and unfairness of these authors or éléves in the light 
of d’Angiviller’s real attitude towards the painters of the 
Academy and their choice of subject for history paintings. 
David is a pertinent example. Instead of imposing his own 
choice of subject on David for the two paintings for the 
King, d’Angiviller seems only to have suggested topics, 
leaving the actual choice to the painter himself.” 

Sometimes the hostility of the critic is directed toward 
an artist, again not for the content of his picture, but for 
his attitude as an academician. Mme. Caubisnes-Lasfargues 
cites the case of A.F. Callet, who was upbraided for taking 
pride in his superiority as an academician over other artists 
who were not members.” 

Regarding the attitude of the officials of the Academy 
about exhibiting David's Paris and Helen, it will be recalled 
that Cuviller, substituting for the absent d'Angiviller, men- 
tioned in a letter to Vien, the Academy’s director, that the 
Paris and Helen would not be “food for fermentation” if 
d'Artois’ name were not listed as owner in the Salon livret.” 
He seemed to believe, then, that the painting itself would 
not be a source of agitation or concern. The implication is 
that it contained no perceptible propaganda either against 
d’Artois, or, what was more important, against the mon- 
archy and the performance of its duties. If Cuviller's trepi- 
dation about possible incitement to disturbance did not lead 
him to be suspicious of the content of the Paris and Helen, 
what could be better evidence that it contained none for 
the Academy, the critics, or the public at large? 

Korshak's interpretation of the Paris and Helen is ren- 
dered still less persuasive by her failure to take account of, 
much less refute, interpretations that have been proposed 
by other scholars. Very much in contrast is the reading 
offered by Martin Kemp and developed by Anita Brook- 
ner. Theirs is a kind of Platonic approach articulated in 
terms of Winckelmann’s dictum: “Beauty should be like the 
most limpid water from the source itself; the less flavor it 


22 Ibid. 

2 Schnapper (as in n. 9), 89; Hautecoeur (as in n. 6), 99. For a more 
general study of d'Angiviller’s attitude and policies, see J. Locquin, La 
Peinture d'histoire en France de 1747 à 1785, Paris, 1978, chap. iu, 41ff. 
24 C. Caubisens-Lasfargues, “Le Salon de peinture pendant la Révolution,” 
Annales historiques de la Révolution française, xxx, 1961, 154. 


25 Herbert, 61. 


has the more healthy it may be considered." More spe- 
cifically in relation to Paris and Helen, Kemp says: “That 
David = concerned with an idealized form of emotion is 
made cear by the beautiful relief of Eros and Psyche. .. . 
This pair is depicted in their original Greek manner, that 
is, as aa allegory of the Platonic notion of the human soul 
and of ts relationship to love.” This reading of the paint- 
ing removes it completely from current politics, sublimat- 
ing it even beyond its Homeric context. That David thought 
on suca.an idealizing level may be questioned, but one 
wonde:s if Kemp's interpretation is any more strained than 
Korshex’s. It is certainly simpler and fits better the attitude 
of Pari and Helen in the picture. Their relationship is dec- 
orous mough for an idealized conception, and much less 
suitabl- for “the wanton and adulterous love” that Korshak 
supposes they are intended to express (p. 106). At least one 
commentator, the rather liberal Carmontelle, would be less 
inclined to agree with Korshak and more with Kemp, judg- 
ing by nis observation in 1789 that “le couple turbulent de 
I'Tliade- devient exemplairement conjugal qui fait partager 
au spectateur son ravissement.’”? Far from suggesting a 
“wantcn and adulterous love,” David seems intent, ac- 
cording to Carmontelle, on purifying or regularizing their 
relationship. Régis Michel finds Carmontelle’s language 
more tnat of l'homme sensible; and though his views were 
often cuite political, they are not so here. 

Ano- her nonpolitical context for the Paris and Helen may 
be seer in two related commissions by the Comte d'Artois. 
Hautecoeur pointed out that? the Count asked Mme. Vi- 
gée-Le Brun to paint Juno borrowing the girdle of Venus, 
an episode in the fourteenth book of the Iliad. Exhibited at 
the Sa on of 1783, the work has the same dimensions as 
David’s Paris and Helen. D'Artois also commissioned a 
paintirg with the same dimensions from FA. Vincent, Da- 
vid's rval, but the subject was Rinaldo and Armida.” It 
was exnibited in 1787 when David was originally scheduled 
to exh bit his Paris and Helen. It seems likely, -hen, that 
they would have been viewed as pendants. The three paint- 
ings wth similar amatory themes and the same dimensions 
were probably intended to form a kind of series or group, 
perhaps to adorn a chambre in one of d'Artois’ residences, 
possib-y Bagatelle. The underlying denunciatior. made by 
one of=he pictures would be only briefly perceivable during 
the Saon exhibition and would then remain iraccessible 
exceptto the undiscerning eyes of d'Artois and his friends. 

As en antique subject of interest in its own right, Paris 
and Helen had attracted other artists. Between 1782 and 
1784, ‘Savin Hamilton had painted Venus introducing Hel- 
en to Laris in a painting that formed part of the decoration 
of a room dedicated to Paris and Helen in the Villa Borghese 


26 A. Bre okner, Jacques-Louis David, New York, 1980, 87. 


27 M. Kemp, “Some Reflections on the Watery Metaphors in Winckel- 
mann, avid and Ingres,” Burlington Magazine, cx, 1968, 259. 


28 Ibid. 

29 A. M=hel (as in n. 7), 151. 
30 Hautecoeur (as in n. 6), 94. 
31 R. Méhel, 149. 
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1 
in Rome. cala erainly knew Hamilton's work and 
might have szer ths ensemble when he was in Rome in 
1784. i 

If Gavin Hati.tovs Paris and Helen is in any sense a 
source for Dav c5, 20h might well be seen in ralation to 
subsequent trænet of such subjects by David in the 
framework of te gem agréable rather than in that of di- 
dactic history inc intnge It does not do justice to David's 
versatility to cereciatehis capacity for the kind of Ovidian 
or Anacreontié penre to which he occasionally turned, as 
in the Sappho € ae Pzacn of 1809 (Leningrad), or the Alex- 
ander and Carpes cf 1813 to 1814 (Lille), until it be- 
comes his prevziingin erest, outside of portraiture, in his 
final cr Brussels ph:se If the Paris and Helen lacks the 
smooth elegarce cf hheSappho, it has more conviction as 
an archaeologicr re-cr: ation tout à fait antique. 

Even if a cri: vere lcoking for a political meaning when 
Les Amours de Efrie er d'Hélène was e:thibited, he might 
be easily confts:a and put off by the complicated meanings 
that Korshak -Ems were intended. Of the four layers of 
meaning, name: pescnal satire against the Comte d'Ar- 
tois, ideas of jf erty ard bondage, antimonarchizal accu- 
sations of faile >f dwy, and moral condemnation, not 
one is more cor=sictots than the other three. A: least in 
the Brutus the sac-iffe bf filial devotion to patriotic duty 
is clear enough = a ncral ideal, though not so pertinent 
to contemporar~ polti. There are other cases, however. 
in which the reevarce of an antique subject to contem- 
porary politics : and cut much more clearly and unam- 
biguously. Philippe Fordes cites as an example a proposed 
painting by Frarccis S€ard, the meaning of which would 
probably have Esen 2vilent to all with little or no inter- 
pretation. Deserted n a letter dated 23 January 1791 from 
the sculptor RG Dercl to Gérard, the picture was in- 
tended to repres-E “ulie ayant de son palais pcursuivie 
partout où elle ese par le peuple qui fait mille impréca- 
tions contre ell2./> Tullia refers to Marie Antoinette, a ref- 
erence obvious pugn fr Dardel to add that any physical 
resemblance woid E unnecessary.” What the reactions 
would have bee mustremain conjectural, because the 
painting was never exnitited, if ever completed. However, 
even in the case cf this stbject a distinction has to ke made. 
Not all recent rep-esintations of Tullia were intended to 
refer to the Que-r.. As recently as 1789, the younger Mo- 
reau exhibited a preparetory crawing for his morceau de 


. | 


1 





32 L. Ferrara, “La Staza d El_na e Paride’ nella Galleria Borghese,” Ri- 
vista dell'Istituto Nezle d'A-cheologia e Storia dell'Arte, n.s. 11, 1954, 
242-256. The three uni Daic tirgs are now in the Palazzo Braschi in Rome. 
33 Bordes, 98, n. 72. è 

4G, Henzi Gérard lab tres-adiresshes au Baron Francois Gérard, Paris, 
1886, L 197. | 
35 P, Wescher, “Tull åTrivirg Fer Chariot Over the Corpse of Her Father 
by J.M. Moreau,” GHMaser Drawings, vui, Dec. 1933, 42. 

36 E. Bocher, L'oeutre l'e Jezn Aichel Moreau le Jeune, Paris, 1882, 688, 
no. 327. 
37 A. Fontaine, Les GEctone de l'Académie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, Paris, 18091. Now in the Musée de Montpellier. 

38 P, Mazzei, My Lead Warderings, trans. S. Eugene Scalia, Morris- 
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réception with the subject “Tullie faisant passer son char 
sur le corps de son père” (Servius Tullius). Since it was 
his morceau de réception for the Academy, a subject with 
an insulting reference meant for the Queen would be most 
improbable. That the younger Moreau would have in- 
tended any such affront is rendered additionally unlikely 
by his exhibition at the same Salon of an allegory entitled 
Patriotisme et fidelité au roi.* Indeed this action by Tullia 
was not a new subject. Dandré-Bardon painted it in 1735, 
in a picture listed in the inventory of the Academy drawn 
up in 1794 (l'An II). In the case of Gérard’s composition, 
it was the change in theme whereby Tullia flees, pursued 
by the curses of the people, that made clear the reference 
to Marie Antoinette. 

Korshak overlooked this evidence against the Queen, 
which, dating from 1791, is any case too late to reinforce 
her interpretation. It points up, however, her tendency to 
overstress the Queen’s supposed sensual infidelity rather 
than to underline her activities as a foreign (l'Autrichienne) 
intriguante, which made her a constant target of detesta- 
tion by 1789. More apropos was David's intemperate out- 
burst against Marie Antoinette at the dinner given by the 
Countess of Albany, shortly after the attempt to murder 
the Queen on 6 October at Versailles. Bordes recalls 
Thomas Jefferson’s famous remark: “I have ever believed 
that had there been no queen, there would have been no 
revolution.” 

Examples, other than Gérard’s Tullia, of a historical sub- 
ject with a contemporary political application are not fre- 
quent, though one might proffer Jean Germain Drouais' 
Caius Gracchus Leaving His Home to Confront His Sen- 
atorial Adversaries. But since this unfortunate pupil of Da- 
vid died in 1788 before he could finish the painting, and 
since it was never exhibited, or even mentioned by David, 
its intended meaning is not verifiable. But a contemporary 
parallel to the ancient Roman subject would be obvious. 
The famous struggle of the tribune of the plebeians against 
the Senate would easily translate into the struggle of the 
French people against the aristocracy of the court. Al- 
though engraved in 1788, the subject received comments 
much later, and then some questions about the subject 
arose. Delécluze refers only to a Regulus, not to a Grac- 
chus,” and E.F, Miel remarks that the composition would 
refer just as easily to the departure of Regulus as of 
Gracchus.* 


town, NJ, 1980, 320. Also Bordes, 28 and 98, n. 72. 

3° Thomas Jefferson, Autobiography, The Writings, 1, New York, 1861, 
101. Jefferson would not have opposed Louis XVI remaining on the throne 
after the reforms of the Revolution and the removal of the Queen. Also 
see Bordes, 98, n. 72. 


© 4R. Michel, 203. Engraved by Piroli in 1788. 


4 E.J. Delécluze, Louis David, Paris, 1855, 250. 


42 R. Michel, 200. Caius Gracchus was the subject of other works pro. 
posed or carried out during the 1790's. M.J. Chénier produced a play 
about his fate in 1793; Topino Le Brun exhibited a Death of Caius Grac- 
chus at the Salon of 1798. M.J. Chénier asked David around January, 
1792 to direct the stage decoration for his “Caius Gracchus” (Bordes, 80 
and 121, n. 345). 
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The questions arising from Korshak's claim that David 
intended one or more secondary meanings to underlie the 
declared subject of Les Amours de Paris et d'Hélène involve 
the general methodological problem of determining the kind 
of evidence needed to prove the existence of such additional 
meanings in a work of art. Formulated in somewhat more 
specific terms, how can it be proved with reasonable prob- 
ability that a historical subject refers to a contemporary 
political or other kind of situation, assuming no inscrip- 
tions or personifications are used? The problem is much 
more difficult in the case of an isolated easel painting than 
in that of a cycle of murals or ceilings in a chapel or gallery 
depicting a religious or historical subject referring tc a pa- 
‘ tron and his achievements. To prove that a single painting 
has a secondary meaning, as in Korshak's interpretation, 
the evidence must be either inherent in the picture or ex- 
ternal to it but with verifiable connections and not just par- 
allels. Otherwise, it will be merely gratuitous. In most cases, 
both internal and external evidence are necessary, since in- 
ternal evidence alone is in most cases too susceptible to 
more than one interpretation. So many symbols have more 
than one meaning, assuming the represented objects really 
are symbols; and so many individual styles are subject to 
conflicts of connoisseurship, as well as interpretation. Space 
does not permit further discussion of these problems. 

A current trend relating art history to political or social 
disciplines often leads to treating works of art as mere ve- 
hicles for ideas or attitudes associated with other contexts 
or fields where artistic quality is not a consideration. If 
more attention were paid to the quality of a work like the 
Paris and Helen, doubts might arise whether an artist of 
David's caliber would spend so much effort to bring it to 
perfection if it were only a vehicle for current ideas that 
could just as well be conveyed by works of slight merit like 
coarse prints or popular caricatures. The question arises 
whether artistic intentions do not have a bearing on polit- 
ical intentions, when the latter are planned for expression 
in a picture. A problem might well arise between an artist's 
aim for quality and the clarity of his political meaning. It 
is possible, in works where a political component was ac- 
tually intended, that the artist might regard it as only sub- 
sidiary to and much less important than the artistic ele- 
ments like the dramatic action, the characterizations, the 
emotional contrasts, the moral judgments, etc. This might 
be true of the Brutus, which makes a very general political 
reference that David might not have considered important 
enough to mention in his elucidations of the picture either 
in his letter to Wicar or in his autobiographical fragment. 
But under the pressure of his trial in late 1794 ke could 
have found a political reading very apropos. 


However important the political element may be in cer- 


tain cases, whether in the artist's intentions or in his re- 
lation to the political environment, the art historian should 
not, therefore, neglect to evaluate the work's artistic merit. 
This task includes judging whether the political content is 
integrated with the other components to form an. artistic 
whole. For clearly the political component is not the only 
feature, even in a painting with a political subject like Da- 
vid's Oath of the Tennis Court. Necessary as research in 


depth may be for the understanding of such a political 
painting, it does not take precedence for the art historian 
over its artistic conception, desigr., and execution. The un- 
derstanding of the artist's politica. or other nonartistic ma- 
terial ccnstitutes a fundamental but still preliminary stage 
toward understanding how it serves as a measure of his 
ability so transform it into a worx of art. The critic of the 
Journal de Paris had some such understanding when, re- 
viewing David's Brutus at the Salon of 1789, he wrote: 


L'idée de ce tableau me paroit sublime; est-il aussi de plus 
grand intérêt. L'histoire appartient de la même manière 
au Peintre comme au Poète. Tous deux ont le droit de 
créer les circonstances qui leur conviennent. M. David 
a crée l'action qu'il représente et selon moi c'est un mérite 
de plas. Mais si cet Artiste éclairé et réflechi sait jusqu'où 
il pect s'étendre, il sait aussi ou il doit arrêter. Cette sci- 
ence est difficile et n'appartiencra jamais qu'au petit 
nombre.’ 


The accent is on the artist's creative transformation within 
the framework of history. Or on invention with conve- 
nance. Political content may well be important, but even 
more important for the art historian is the artist's use of 
that centent, his ability to adap: it, and to relate it to his 
conception of the action to be depicted. However. the pres- 
ence o` importance of the political content is really sub- 
sidiary to a much more comprehensive problem. For po- 
litical content seems not essentia_ly different from religious 
or ant-que or social content, all of which might be sub- 
sumed_under the general classification of iconology, for 
want cf a better term. A simplified formulation of the gen- 
eral problem could then be what the relation of the icon- 
ological meaning is to the artistic content. Or put in an 
other way, what is the relation of the iconological content 
to its expression and to the formal elements composing the 
work? The problem is not solved by an a priori presup- 
positicn that one element is subordinate to another, or that 
art history must yield to other disciplines. 

Korshak should not of course be criticized for failing to 
address such general problems. She is entirely justified in 
concentrating in an article on the relations of David's Paris 
and Frelen to its evolving political context. One may dis- 
agree with her conclusions and use of evidence, but still 
commend her for posing a genuine problem, although it 
may ke only part of the larger one of judging the picture 
as a whole in both its artistic and nonartistic aspects. Fur- 
ther research could lead to new insights into the still un- 
resolved question of the influence of prerevolutionary pol- 
itics en David's developing artistic intentions. 


FRANCIS H. DOWLEY 
University of Chicago 
Chicagc, IL 60637 


43 Jourzal de Paris, No. 312, 8 November 1789, 1450. Herberi gives a 
partial English translation (Herbert, 126). 


Reply 


Professor Dendey'e atitudes toward the interpretation 
of works of arf rez as undercurrents throughout his letter, 
and emerge me Sully foward the end. There is a skepti- 
cism about the =n =puise of interpretation, so that no inter- 
pretation at all i Fre-erred over some, and less commen- 
tary is preferred cer nare. A lofty view is valued over an 
earthy one and. &-ther, since it is an issue that rises to the 
fore with Davic, e rorpciitical interpretation is chosen over 
a political one, ax. a conservative political position finds 
more favor then 3 mcre radical one. Although skepticism 
is generally a useiax tcni-, D'owley/s view is reductive, and 
likely to lead < an tncerestimation of the content of a 
work of art. T=- aretwo kinds of arguments that Dowley 
adduces in his cc @-ueofmy article that are not in my view 
methodological vali. First, he tends to advance argu- 
ments that dery mæ p laasibility that visual elements in a 
painting may fare-malt-ple purposes and signifying func- 
tions; aligned -vah this s a simplification of artistic mo- 
tivation. Second =.2 p-esents arguments from silence, some 
of which are afte. +he fact. 

Regarding the c=te nf Paris and Helen, as Dowley com- 
ments, the pairt n= is signed and dated 1788 and scholars 
have generally accepted “hat date. It thus seems likely that 
the painting w= oc=mfleted in 1788, but it should be noted 
that there is no doxmented provenance that places its com- 
pletion in that seer. A though the commission of the paint- 
ing by the Comez Arcos is known from several allusions, 
there is no doctr.entarr evidence to clarify the circum- 
stances of the cacmissicn or of the Count's possession of 
the painting, as R=gis M—hel points out.1 David was hazy 
about the dateit Bte vears. What is certain is that the 
painting was ne- “=ad= for the Salon of 1787 where it was 
anticipated, ane trat i was exhibited in the Salon of 1789, 
which is the bes: femmine post quem for the painting. This 
view may err 01 ae s deof caution, a virtue that Dowley 
is not anxious tu .:crikuf& to me, but, in our current state 
of knowledge, 1 =.a -viser course than stating, “Presum- 
ably, it would Fase-been delivered in 1788,” and beginning 
the next paraga- [“îhcugh . .. was” for “if... were” 
as if his presumpt zn vere certain. 

An example st Covle='s unnuanced approach to icon- 
ography is his te. net >f the question of why David in- 
cluded Jean Gov-—ns Lowwre caryatids as an important ele- 
ment of the décc- Fe rmprats what has been said, that there 
was a revival c = ~erest în Goujon's sculpture in this pe- 
riod, and that T=®d, living in the Louvre, was familiar 
with the caryati3 heseare easily admitted, obvious con- 
tributing factor: >s Dazric's choice of the Louvre caryatids 
for the painting. 2at =hey do not rule out other icono- 
graphical conter: Th- traditional meaning of caryatids, 
with its written scurce ir Vitruvius, is clear; they are im- 
ages of bondag= farovgr which the idea of liberty is ex- 
pressed {pp. 11. «nc m 33). David, with his academic 
and architecturul sirinz, could not have ignored these 
facts, most prokatiy o>taned from an edition of Vitruvius 
such as the one mm -vh.ch I drew the quotation on car- 
yatids; further, t=r appear in every iconographical dic- 
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tionary of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that I 
have consulted, including the cited Lacombe de Prezel. I 
do not claim that David “intended the caryatids to repre- 
sent the Carian women,” as Dowley writes; going beyond 
anything I wrote or implied, Dowley elaborates the image 
here to the point of visualizing Carian women in the bed- 
room with the libertine Paris, and with Helen. I remain 
within the tradition that the caryatids are metaphors for 
bondage, as derived from Vitruvius and well entrenched in 
French academic thought. Whereas some meanings are am- 
biguous, this meaning is not and Dowley’s evasion of it 
thus seems highly arbitrary. Incidentally, | made no “tor- 
tured argument” that the Greeks enslaved the Carians; it 
is the story according to the classical tradition.? 

A similar either/or approach and tendency to reduce the 
complexity of an artist's thought are apparent in Dowley’s 
assessment of the fact that the caryatids represented are 
those of the Louvre. The presence of these sixteenth-cen- 
tury figures is an anachronistic anomaly in the context of 
the antique mise-en-scéne of Paris and Helen, as Charles 
Saunier pointed out, and David's later claim, cited by Dow- 
ley, that the painting was made “a la manière grecque et 
tout à fait antique” only serves to highlight the anomaly. 
The fact that David and other artists were living in the 
Louvre at the pleasure of the King does not vitiate its iden- 
tity as a royal palace but enforces it (cf. n. 15). 

Rejecting the meaning and importance of the Louvre car- 
yatids in the painting, and seeking to prove that David 
made a painting in the “genre agréable” and “tout a fait 
antique” — and no more — Dowley argues that these Lou- 
vre caryatids have been compared with Greek figures, and 
having been thus compared, they might as well have been 
Greek, and so are not anachronistic and anomalous. This 
is a tortured argument! As Dowley himself notes, had Da- 
vid wanted to render Greek caryatids he could have 
done so. 

Another anachronistic intrusion that I pointed to are the 
rows of gold fleur-de-lys that border the neckline and hem 
of Helen's white chiton. Dowley finds these so small that 
he seems to suggest, at first, that their size limits their im- 
portance; of course small things can have large meanings, 
as he must have recognized when he went on to discuss 
them at length. They are not so small that they do not show 
up in the reproductions of the photographs, even though 
these are much reduced in size from the original painting. 
The fleur-de-lys are certainly numerous, and though they 
are not mentioned in previous literature, they are not all 
that inconspicuously depicted, appearing clearly in the most 
highlighted passage of the painting, at the top of the dar- 
ingly rendered drapery that covers Helen’s right breast. In 
another context, one of these as an isolated form could be 
taken for a three-leaf sprig; however, to see them thus in 
this royally commissioned painting, in this artistic tradi- 


1 David e Roma, exh. cat., Accademia di Francia a Roma, Rome, 1981, 
148. 


2 For a recent assessment of an element of historical truth in Vitruvius’ 
account, see n. 33. 
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tion, by this artist, in this nation, in these years is not plau- 
sible. They border the gown of Helen of Troy who, like 
Marie Antoinette, was a foreign princess, an adulteress, a 
byword for moral laxity, and a source of dissension and 
crisis among men. Like much in the painting, Helen was 
Greek; but fleur-de-lys are not Greek: rather, they are sym- 
bolic of French royalty, and thus symbolically link the 
mythic figure from the ancient world with a real ard con- 
temporary one, who at the time was in everyone’s mind 
and on everyone's tongue and who, like Helen, was taken 
to be the cause of all the trouble. 

In spite of his skeptical caveat, Dowley does take the 
fleur-de-lys seriously since he allows them to generate sev- 
eral of his thoughts. I do not claim, as Dowley suggests, 
that the wife of Brutus in David's painting of 1789 is wear- 
ing the fleur-de-lys; I observe that it borders the fabric in 
her sewing basket. The narrative of Brutus, as described 
by Livy (1-11), is told in terms of the internecine strife and 
shared guilt of families. The Romans, freed by Brutus from 
the despotic king Lucius Tarquinius, were not secure in their 
liberty until every member of the Tarquin family was sent 
into exile. Livy makes clear that the Vitelli were, with the 
Aquilii, the most important among the royalist families re- 
maining in Rome and leaders in the conspiracy against the 
Republic. The plot was discovered when the conspirators 
were dining at the Vitelli house. Brutus’ wife, as a sister of 
the Vitelli, through whom the sons were involved in the 
conspiracy, represents them. The material in her sewing 
basket, so strikingly central and highlighted in the painting, 
and bordered with the fleur-de-lys, represents her work, 
the product of her labor. The pattern is indeed an anomaly 
and an anachronism in the context of ancient Rome, and 
is introduced with a purpose. The division in the fore- 
ground of Brutus has been discussed from several points 
of view, with reference made often to the contrast drawn 
between masculine stoicism and feminine emotiveness. The 
border in the sewing basket permits us to see the division 
also as expressive of the conflict between royalist and re- 
publican identities, expanded beyond ancient Rome to the 
France of David. 

In contrast to the fleur-de-lys and the Renaissance car- 
yatids, the Phrygian cap in Paris and Helen is cangruent 
with the antique setting. It owes its potential to express 
multiple meanings in the painting to its multivalent icon- 
ography. Dowley does not dispute that in the period in 
which the painting was made, the cap had more than one 
meaning, both as a mythological attribute of Paris? and as 
a symbol of Liberty; nor does Dowley disagree about the 
importance of context in assessing the meaning of the cap 
in this painting. However, his definition of “context” is, at 
times, very narrow. He defines the context of the “numer- 
ous and varied” examples of the cap that appear on medals, 
plaques, flags, etc., as “emblematic.” This he sees as quite 
separate from the context of the painting, and without spil- 
lover of meaning from one realm to the other. I do not think 
anyone believes these contexts are discrete, and neither does 
Dowley, as he reveals later in his own discussion of the 
cap. 

Indeed, one fruitful avenue of investigation, and an im- 


portar task of interpretation, is żo identify significant 
overlaps between realms of existerce in a way that illu- 
minates meaning and expands undezstanding. This requires 
a conszderation of what pertains, t> the extent that it can 
be known. On one hand, this means looking inward into 
the panting, and examining the development of the work 
and the pictorial elements that compose it; on the other 
hand, + means looking outward, studying the iconographic 
traditien, the intellectual, politizal and historical themes 
and events of the period, and meciating the factors with 
the creative presence of the artist, with his personality, and 
his otker works. These factors need to be examined and 
tested with respect to the works o7 pertinent scholarship. 
The liLelihood of the validity of th> interpretations can be 
considered in this light — composed like natural light of 
many <olors. 

The-fact that the Phrygian ca? had two connotations in 
this period, serving as an antique aftribute and as a symbol 
of liberty, is a suggestive point of departure for an inves- 
tigaticn. A broader consideration 5 required, however, to 
assess-the plausibility of its holdirg two meanings in the 
painting itself. Part of this consideration includes the ob- 
servaton that the cap is not the ondy image in the painting 
with a symbolic reference to liberty and bondage. The car- 
yatide a major element of the arcaitectural framework of 
the werk, also refer symbolical-y fo ideas of bondage and 
liberty, an iconography with a firm classical pedigree. Da- 
vid surely knew about the potentia reference to liberty and 
bondage in both of these symbols. One could argue that, 
althor gh he was familiar with this -conography, he ignored 
it. Foz Dowley, the opportunity to include work by Jean 
Goujcn suffices to account for David's inclusion of the six- 
teentk-century caryatids. It is inconsistent, however, to 
maintain in the case of the fleur—le-lys that David is re- 
luctart to “demean his art” wit a breach of historical 
convenance, while on the other hand, with regard to the 
Goujen caryatids, to see him using anachronistic work as 
a tribute to the artist and because it was handy. The use 
of the Phrygian cap is less problematic to Dowley's think- 
ing, if one applies the mythological interpretation. But given 
the p-esence of both of these symbolic images — in con- 
juncton with other elements taken up in the article and 
toucked on here, and about wkick I will have more to say 
— it = all the more likely that they were included for their 
common reference to bondage ard liberty. The interpre- 
tatior of these two symbols in these terms in this painting 
gains strength from their being brought together. 

In order to verify that the cap signified Liberty in the 
years preceding the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
wher David was at work on zhe painting, I investigated 
what-was known about the histcry of the symbol of the 
liber&y cap. I found that its introduction into the context 
of th- eighteenth-century revolutions had not been traced, 
althcigh much had been written about its sources in an- 
tiqui-y and its use as a symbol during the French Revo- 


3 It wes an attribute of other mythological figures as well (p. 111 and n. 
34). 


lution. Theretcee, I ae: ded to study the matter separately 
in order to wars ov that history. The full results of that 
research, much f wai was not relevant to Dav:d's paint- 
ing, warranted 1 separate paper,’ but I included in the ar- 
ticle on Paris a= Heer the evidence and findings that per- 
tained: that the symbol appears often in French 
iconographic: dictieneries, and, more important, that the 
symbol was wel =ntserched in the French artistic -epertoire 
from the 177C 7. 111 ard nn. 37-39). Since the matter is 
presented in terms cf what preceded David's painting, as 
Dowley acknz.edges_ his implication that I am arguing 
backward by 2ating that royalty did eventually come to 
don the cap (“sk axonclusion cannot be proved by hind- 
sight” is gratui >us I introduced this observation after I 
had completed ry a-gi-ment about the historical and sym- 
bolic significeree of the cap at the time of the painting, 
because to leav= it sut would have been to withhold in- 
formation the} witnoat proving anything additional, is 
nonetheless irtins.cely and thematically interesting. 
Dowley demcrstrates here a tactic he uses repeatedly: us- 
ing my words = a -tacting point for an elaboration that 
includes a shift =. mearîng. and then placing responsibility 
for the now trazsfo-m=d thought to me. In this instance, 
the paint is: to articipite is rot to predict. 

Although h=1 as citiized my identification of a link be- 
tween the two context. af the cap as he defines them — 
the visualized (-arouzh the painting) and the “em>lematic” 
— Dowley maE=s the same link when he develops his own 
hypotheses. Fa->.ampE, he suggests that the cap may have 
symbolized “the liberty af the aristocracy freed from the 
absolutism of f= crew,” or, in conjunction with the fleur- 
de-lys. may hase re er-ec to the possibility of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Asefo- the royalists, so here: I teke it that 
the position of ronsitutional monarchy represer-ts a stra- 
tegic retreat to = poiat 3f compromise, for anything is bet- 
ter than revoLiton! Picting aside his adversary posture, I 
find it reassurina thet Dowley’s most interesting thoughts 
are produced = a crtical methodology positing that a rec- 
ognition of po-=tiai connections between areas of culture 
may yield sign-fizan irsights. 

In spite of pcawunc-ments that would make i: seem an 
unlikely eveni. Dowler himself explores possible political 
import in the >-rvgian zap and the fleur-de-lys, taking ref- 
uge under the =.îse of a sort of Gedankenexperiment, as 
though the experiment does not really count. Having at- 
tempted it at some length, he retreats from the approach, 
but not before cemenerating how his hypothetical inter- 
pretations of thee sym o:s differ from mine. I believe that 
these symbolic 2ements. in conjunction with all of the other 
factors cited ave, pernit us co identify in David an evolv- 
ing negative a-i-ale=o-vard the monarchy in the years pre- 
ceding the ouftseak of zhe French Revolution. In contrast, 
Dowley tends ic attcibate to David sanguine and positive 
attitudes towar -he monarchy. To do this, he prefers to 
discount the c=» ani feur-de-lys, and either rejects with 
insufficient care th: cther iconographical vectcrs I have 
brought up, such as the bondage symbolism of the cary- 
atids, or igno: then. 

David's presentation of the myth, and the archzeological 
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content of the painting, brings out the opprobrious char- 
acters of Paris and Helen. The best that can be said for 
them is that they are beautiful and rich. David's all-too- 
human fascination with these qualities may be identified in 
the tenderness with which the details of luxury are rendered 
and in the chromatic glow of the painting. However, anal- 
ysis of his treatment of the narrative and décor, considered 
with his other works of the period, makes it clear that he 
disapproves of this couple. 

In representing the myth, artists have usually chosen the 
episode of the Judgment of Paris, in which Helen is not 
present and in which the consequences of Paris’ corrupt 
choice have not yet unfolded. It is possible to represent this 
scene, early in the story, primarily as a divine beauty con- 
test, as has generally been done, and if Paris yields to Ve- 
nus’ bribe, well, who could blame the boy? It is problematic 
but true that this essentially corrupt episode, placed out- 
of-doors, and rendered in a setting of great natural beauty, 
usually seems rather wholesome, with only intimations of 
trouble ahead. 

David, with all of his knowledge and schooling in the 
classical artistic tradition, makes a striking departure from 
this usual representation, which is one of the most inter- 
esting aspects of this fascinating painting. He depicts — 
visually inventing — the later episode of Paris and Helen 
in their bedroom (p. 105). Thus he confronts us with their 
characters in action: they are adulterers, as we see with our 
own eyes, and Paris is additionally a coward, since he has 
come to the bedroom in flight from the battlefield (Venus 
“rescued” him), while the rest of the Trojans are still pa- 
triotically fighting. Further, David was clearly as interested 
in Helen as in Paris, and this episode enables him to stress 
her involvement, and to show her with her lover in their 
bedroom. Not satisfied to rely on the viewer's familiarity 
with the myth, he has taken care to strengthen the temporal 
dimension by depicting the early scene of the Judgment of 
Paris on the soundboard of the lyre. The moral issues are 
nascent in the Judgment, but the effect of character traits 
— here, sensuality, self-indulgence, and a readiness to ac- 
cept bribes — on the world of events is only revealed in 
the course of cumulative action. The choice of the later 
episode allowed David to incorporate into his painting the 
unfolding of events, and to explore the consequences of 
weak judgment. 

David's attitude toward his subject matter can also be 
seen in his treatment of the archaeological elements. Venus 
is the presiding deity in this chamber, and through the ar- 
chitectural and decorative accoutrements, David works out 
with irony and concentration visual statements of different 
kinds of love — chaste, spiritual, and wanton — associ- 
ating Paris and Helen most closely with the last (pp. 106- 
108). Even the precious, graceful, inlaid lyre that Paris holds 
on his lap, like a member of the family, has a legendary 
history as an object of mockery and disdain. Here, as in 
the figures themselves, the beautiful and even alluring ex- 
terior does not tell the whole story, but rather masks some- 


4 Y. Korshak, “The Liberty Cap as a Revolutionary Symbol in America 
and France,” Smithsonian Studies in American Art, 1, Fall 1987,.53-69. 
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thing intrinsically ugly, as I have noted — quite the op- 
posite of the theme of Socrates, which was also in David's 
mind in these years. 

Dowley accepts for the moment the idea that the fleur- 
de-lys may signal the presence of French royal content in 
the painting (in another of his thought experiments), and 
states that “a covert compliment might be no more unlikely 
than a covert insult to his royal patron.” But we are not 
dealing here with equal likelihood: there are reasons for 
choosing one of these alternatives over another. In assess- 
ing the meaning of the symbolic material in the Paris and 
Helen, it is essential to keep in mind the choices the artist 
made in his treatment of the myth, and in his use of the 
archaeological material as he developed the painting, and 
the negative attitude toward the subject matter that these 
choices reveal. The positive interpretations that Dowley 
puts forth are unfounded: this painting is no compliment; 
nor is David's Brutus a compliment to royalty. 

This last point brings up the question, how are we to 
understand proto-revolutionary political content in rela- 
tion to the royal patronage that David enjoyed? For a long 
period, political content in his pre-revolutionary paintings 
was taken for granted, an assumption that finally was chal- 
lenged (p. 102 and n. 1), with the artist's royal patronage 
taken into account as a factor in the new “de-politicized” 
view. The fact of patronage, however, does not put blinders 
on an artist and on his ability to observe and to think. 
Meanings in a work of creative genius cannot be accounted 
for by a simplistic view that “he who pays the piper calls 
the tune,” although artists may mask their ideas if they are 
not congruent with those of their patrons. An aspect to be 
considered in assessing the relationship of David's paintings 
to his royal patronage is evidence for the evolving character 
of his political ideas and the related tension of his position 
vis 4 vis those in authority. 

It appears that David began the Paris and Helen as a 
mildly ironic sujet galant (pp. 102-103), in which, as Régis 
Michel suggests, the couple would allude to the Count and 
his mistress, the Vicomtesse de Polastron: in that, I am in 
agreement with Dowley. What is significant is the evidence 
for change. The view that the final painting is deeply judg- 
mental and holds political content that David may not have 
envisioned initially is supported by two analyses: an ex- 
amination of the iconography of the final painting, seen in 
the context of the artist’s other works and of events and 
issues of the period, and a study of the drawings. Where 
change is an issue, preliminary drawings offer insight. The 
detailed drawing of the Paris and Helen of 1786 (fig. 18) 
includes many of the features that will appear in the paint- 
ing, but, as I have shown, comparison with the final work 
reveals that the iconography pertinent to the political inter- 
pretation of the painting is not yet present in the drawing, 
but is a later development (pp. 108-109 and n. 24). 

It is contextually relevant in assessing the issue of change 
to relate what is observed about this painting to David's 
other work. The evolution of thought in the development 
of Paris and Helen is not a unique instance in David's roy- 
ally commissioned works, in which changes can be ob- 
served that point to an evolving antimonarchical point of 


view. While developing the royal commission tnat resulted 
in Bruts, David changed the topic, as R.L. Herbert de- 
scribes: beginning one way, with a “conspicuously ‘mon- 
archist’ subject,” the artist, on his own initiative, ended 
otherwi:e, having switched to a “republican” one (pp. 113- 
114 and_n. 43).5 In considering the development cf Brutus 
as it is Enown from drawings, it is worth not-ng that the 
sewing basket with its fleur de lys-bordered fabric was ev- 
idently 3 late idea, since it does not appear in the prelim- 
inary stadies, including the most detailed oil stucy.* 
Dowley raises the question of whether the Parygian cap 
has its meaning of liberty in the crawing for tke Paris and 
Helen o. 1786, with the implication, as I underscand it, that 
if it did not hold that meaning at one point in the devel- 
opment of the painting, it did not have it at amother. I see 
no evidence that it had that meaning initially, b2cause there 
is no compositional context or accoutrement to suggest that 
it did. The drawings indicate that David concentrated first 
on the couple and then developed their environment; in the 
drawings one can see David's working out of tne cap from 
a crested helmet of Mars to the cloth Phrygiar cap appro- 
priate fer Paris (n. 24).” Thus it appears clear chat the cap 
gained entry into the compositior. through ant-qu2 mytho- 
logical and artistic prototypes. On the other hand, there is 
every reason to believe, as I have shown through analysis 
of the iconography and through comparison o: the prelim- 
inary d-awing of 1786 with the painting in its final form, 
that David did not stop thinking about the meenings of the 
painting in 1786 when he still hac two or three more years 
to work on it. Indeed, one would not expect kim to cease 
thinking about the meanings. And in the light cf the topical 
meaning of the cap that he was working on in conjunction 
with otner elements of his painting. it is unlixely that its 
significance was limited to its initial mythological reference. 
I do not believe that a precise scenario of evolving ideas 
can be but forth at this stage of our knowledge. It is fair 
to say, n line with the views of Michel Florisoone and oth- 
ers, thet whereas all great artists draw upon a wealth of 
interna and external material, of the past and of the pres- 
ent, in he formulation of meanings in their work, David's 
unusua. talent lay in his ability to incorporate th2 topical, 
with al- the contingency that it suggests, while-maintaining 
the larger and lasting human meanings. It would seem that 
this is what Florisoone meant by his fine phrase, “génie 
devenuttemporel” (p. 110). The word “opportunis:” is often 


5 R.L. Herbert, David, Voltaire, Brutus and The French Revo'ution, New 
York, 1972, 18. 


é Herber- fig. 10. 


7 Looking at the drawings specifically from the point of view of the cap, 
the earliest that can be related to the painting, taken from he composition 
of a Gre-k vase, shows not Paris and Helen but Mars ard Venus, in the 
company of other deities; here, Mars’s helmet, with a curved crest ter- 
minating in a scroll at the front, resembles a Phrygian cep in outline. In 
what ap>ears to be the next drawing, only the couple, now Paris and 
Helen, aze represented: the helmet has b2en reworked to suggest the cap 
that it resembled in shape, although it still nas a rigid and rather hard- 
looking -rest, and Paris has the lyre, which ae strums. Ir the drawing in 
Copenhagen, which again focuses on th2 couple, the cap has developed 
the softrass of fabric and has a long tip, much as in the drawing of 1786. 
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applied to Daviz oy Dewley and others, with the negative 
social connote-izr. c = self-centered readiness to manip- 
ulate people z4 sitaaiions often implied by that word. 
While the negare wew appears to have validity, there is 
a positive side `c iz; this character trait seems integral with 
his ger.ius, for D=ridtis an opportunist in the artistic sense: 
he seizes cont=x>orary possibilities as they arise for the 
profit of his ert: It 5 this capacity that accounts for the 
unfolding cha-azzer and evolving depth of the Paris and 
Helen. We would ve deriving ourselves of understanding 
if we permitte= he fact that the evolution of ideas cannot 
be perfectly nua-=med:to-obscure the way the symbolic ma- 
terial holds m“ival-nt meanings that were probably not 
present in the in zial zo ception. 

Dowley’s viz» fha: Cavid's acceptance of royal patron- 
age while incc-porafing antimonarchical content signifies 
an implausible ac< cf onor and integrity, is over-simple, 
and untenable :- a praccical sense. David would not be the 
first or the last pasoa te persuade himself, out of an amal- 
gam of a high s=lt-esterm and perceived personal insult,* 
that he had ever” rizht to profit from a venial authority 
and that hosti's =cticn was ultimately just; nor would he 
be the first or E=t tc believe, to a degree, that to be less 
than candid in =roressirg his views was not only necessary 
but had moral =lBidty. 

In fact, the f == persoa to take this stance in the historical 
tradition that David krew can be identified: it is Brutus. 
As Livy recourrs (1.lvi). having learned of the King’s mur- 
der of many leadmz mer of the state, Brutus’ brother among 
them, Brutus tramed against the King but, to protect him- 
self, took on z rien bf stupidity and acquiescence, hiding 
his desire for re-2ess and his ambition while remaining, as 
he had been, writin the King’s household, restlessly biding 
his time until t= death əf Lucretia provided “the great soul 
which was to fr= the Roman People” with a catalytic rev- 
olutionary evert? 

In considerin= the: profit that David enjoyed from the 
King, it is wort -amencbering that in addition to the pur- 
chase of his arz- 7€ aBo wed <o the King the valuable and 
sought-after perspzisi e f housing in the Louvre; thus we 
can be sure he Jid not forget whose palace it was. Dowley’s 
ironic statement _3 trte n a straightforward sense, “David, 
that stern libera, [d-d five] ir. a royal palace!”, a further 
parallel to Bret=. B-utus, to whose life David had given 
a good deal of ~hacgl+, would have provided the artist with 
an excellent classical precedert — if he needed one — of 
“a young man cf a very different mind from that which he 
pretended to keer.’ 


8 Far David's respo-w= to verceived offense in this period, and its effect 
on his developing yosît:calstance, see A. Brookner, Jacques-Louis David, 
New York, 1980, 3»-. ans. TE. Crow, Painters and Public Life in Eigh- 
teenth-Century Pers Nev Haven and London, 1985, 232-235. 


9 Livy, trans. B.O 3-ster “Lomb Classical Library), Cambridge, MA, and 
London, 1957, 195. 


10 This line of thag ha: the advantage of giving a place to Dowley’s 
view, which most sexcid hae, that David ought to have some moral 
scruples about hypomtizy, ave though one recognizes that, for all of his 
high-mindedness, Casi vas practical and opportunistic. The sense one 
has that there mer = au-ol-ographical content in David's portrait of 
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The parallels between the mythical Helen and the Queen 
Marie Antoinette approach a very close correspondence so 
that, in the view I have put forth, Helen can be said to 
represent Marie Antoinette on an important level of mean- 
ing. In seeking to understand how David might have made 
the leap of imagination from a sujet galant with a light 
ironic reference to d'Artois and his mistress, to a mordantly 
topical veiled allegory with profound political significance, 
one can speculate that these notable congruences may well 
have triggered his awareness of the possibilities of the sub- 
ject matter. 

The allegorical character of her consort is all the more 
interesting in that it does not lend itself to a simple one- 
to-one correspondence, but incorporates qualities that are 
associated with both d’Artois and the King. As has been 
noted, Paris resembles d'Artois: youthful, adulterous, lux- 
ury-loving, and shirking military responsibility. The infer- 
ence of an erotic liaison with Marie Antoinette is pertinent 
in this period when scandal about the relationship between 
d'Artois and the Queen was rife (pp. 103-105; fig. 6). On 
the other hand, Paris’ weakness and dependent mien, ex- 
pressed through his gaze and the way he clutches the arm 
of his consort, and the indication of impotence, a critical 
failing in any king and one widely attributed to Louis XVI 
(pp. 103-104 and n. 7), suggested here by the form of the 
drapery over Paris’ lap (fig. 5), indicate that the figure has 
taken on the least admired and most bruited characteristics 
of the King. The name, too, Paris, suggests an identifica- 
tion with the King himself (pp. 112-113, n. 42; 115). 

It has become increasingly clear that the ideational con- 
tent of David's prerevolutionary work is not merely safely 
philosophical but politically progressive as well. In the sub- 
ject and imagery of the last of these works, we find a num- 
ber of pertinent themes raised, including, in the Paris and 
Helen, bondage and liberty. In voicing his thoughts about 
constitutional monarchy, Dowley is asking what exactly 
liberty meant to David in this period. As Dowley points 
out, it is well known that in the early phases of the Rev- 
olution many who held different positions in the spectrum 
of opinion, but who were united in seeking radical changes, 
maintained the view that monarchy was, or could be, or 
might be, compatible with liberty. How narrowly can we 
define the nature of David's antimonarchical views at this 
time? Did he favor an enlightened constitutional monar- 
chy, or did he already harbor hopes for a republic? I do 
not believe that the precise content of David's ideas can be 
determined from the evidence so far elicited. Indeed, it is 
likely that in this period of uncertain outcome they may 


Brutus may lie in this moral quandary. It is interesting to consider that 
Socrates, as a cultural archetype of honesty maintained in the face of 
injustice and the threat of governmental reprisal, is the polar opposite of 
Brutus. Perhaps one may see in the contrast between Socrates and Brutus 
another dimension of the development of David's ideas in the period be- 
tween 1787 and 1789, which heightened the tension of his relationships 
with figures of authority, so that he took on, as it were, the mask of 
Brutus. Thomas E. Crow's observation that Jean-Louis Carra's pamphlet, 
M. de Calonne tout entier, could be seen lying open in his studio indicates 
that David did not always and completely mask his oppositional ideas 
(Art History, 1, December, 1978, 140). Eoas 
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well have been fluctuating to some degree. The republican 
content of the Brutus strongly suggests that he was already 
entertaining the more radical ideas,” although the painting 
is not certain evidence that the artist was a committed 
republican. 

The life of Brutus as told by Livy is revealing in this 
connection since, in addition to providing the well-known 
model of a republican, it also holds a conservative and cau- 
tious message. The name of Brutus conjures up the idea of 
radical action on two counts: (1) he expelled the King and 
established the Roman republic; (2) he sanctioned the ex- 
ecution of his sons for their involvement in a a plot to re- 
store the King. In political character, it should be noted, 
Brutus’ republic is quite conservative, almost in the nature 
of a constitutional monarchy, with the consuls standing in 
a role much like that of kings: 


Moreover you may reckon the beginning of liberty as 
proceeding rather from the limitation of the consuls’ au- 
thority to a year than from any diminution of their power 
compared with that which the kings had exercised. All 
the rights of the kings and all their insignia were pos- 
sessed by the earliest consuls; only one thing was guarded 
against — that the terror they inspired should not be 
doubled by permitting both to have the rods. Brutus was 
the first to have them . . . (Livy u.i.). 


Livy also brings out a fear of the common people and a 
caution against the hazards of premature action, and pic- 
tures the dangers that were inherent in the “rabble of shep- 
herds and vagrants,” once abandoned to license and prey 
to demagogues: “The nation would have crumbled away 
with dissension before it had matured.” 

What is certain about these issues of constitutional mon- 
archy and republicanism is that the royalty was opposed 
to both. The King only acceded to constitutional limita- 
tions on the monarchy under duress, and when and to the 
degree it seemed necessary, wishfully misgauging both crit- 
ical issues in the process. David's paintings of Paris and 
Helen, and of Brutus, were made at the time when the na- 
tion and its citizens were defining their liberty. The fact 
that ideas of liberty were in the process of formation, and 
that they varied, as they always do, does not obscure Da- 
vid's condemnation of the monarchy in the Paris and He- 
len, his focus on iconography of bondage and liberty, and 
the radical, libertarian imagery of the cap. In its topical 
meaning, the Phrygian cap on the head of Paris represents 
what was in the mind of David and many of his country- 
men — royalty submitting to burgeoning liberty. 

I have also taken up the fact — and Dowley says nothing 
that refutes it — that the art critics of the Salons cf 1789 
and 1791 write about the paintings in terms of the cate- 
gories and vocabulary of the past. In asserting that the 
comment in the biographical note of 1793 attributed to Da- 
vid is the only one that refers to a political interpretation 
of David's Brutus, Dowley has failed to notice the view of 
Père Duchène in 1791 (p. 115, n. 53). 

With regard to Dowley’s extensive references to all that 
David and others of the time did not say, I have taken up 


in the a-ticle the fallaciousness of denying the validity of 
a proposed interpretation on the grounds that we do not 
have a statement of it from the time of the painting, or 
after it. A somewhat analogous situation is the lapse of time 
betweer 1855, when Courbet exhibited L'Atelier: Allégorie 
réelle determinant une phase de sept années de ma vie ar- 
tistique et morale, and 1978, when the references to the 
politically significant historical personalities he included in 
the paircing, until then unsuspected, were identified by Hé- 
lène Toussaint.” It took over one hundred and twenty years 
for the challenge that Courbet made in connection with 
L’Atelie-, “Devinera qui pourra!” to be seriously engaged. 
In the lest ten years or so, the literature of art history has 
been en-iched by scholars who have revealed meanings for- 
merly unsuspected. As in the case of David, a combination 
of factors appears to be at work, including the hazards of 
surviva of information, censorship, the deaths of those “in 
the know,” and the changing foci of intellectual interests. 

Anite Brookner does not “develop” Martin Kemp's view 
that the Paris and Helen expresses Winckelmann's concep- 
tion of Platonic beauty, “like the most limpid water,” as 
Dowley says, but puts forth her own idea." Her suggestion 
is that the painting might be interpreted “as a highly charged 
erotic mythology, the potent moment before the coupling 
of an ideally beautiful man with an ideally beautiful 
woman. Seen in the light, the four spouts of water dis- 
charging into a square marble path in the foreground can 
be read as the most obvious of sexual metaphors. . .” She 
finds Kemp's “alternative explanation” “beguiling” but she 
states that in her view the couple is “far from ideally beau- 
tiful,” = Kemp claims they are, and she notes that the “re- 
lief of Eros and Psyche on the plinth at the foot of the bed, 
which zepresents a Platonic idea [according to Kemp], is 
contracicted by the almost insolent detail of Paris's bow 
and qu-ver slung on to the statue of Aphrodite. lt may be 
possibl- to collate the two interpretations of the picture — 
its appeal to the forces of both sacred and profane love — 
by assuming it to be a sexual mythology of a secret and 
personel kind.” Brookner’s concluding comment on these 
two infrpretations is admirable for its recognition of the 
ambigtities and contradictions that a painting may con- 
tain. Tie more comprehensive analysis of the symbols of 
love in the painting, and the consideration of thzir devel- 
opmen that I presented, take the issue beyond a possible 
but personal and fundamentally unknowable “sexual my- 
thology,” to the more broadly significant issues of judg- 
ment and choice. 

I have no disagreement with Brookner's and Kemp's 
phallic interpretation of the water spouts — obvious to the 
point cf being amusing (Fig. 1). With due respect for the 


11 For tke early radical significance of the character of Brutus, see Crow 
(as in n- 8), 249f. 


12 Trane O. Foster, 219. 


13 Grand Palais, Paris, Gustave Courbet (1819-1877), exh. cat., 1977, 242~ 
269. 


14 M. Kemp, “Some Reflections on Watery Metaphors in Winckelmann, 
David and Ingres,” Burlington Magazine, cx, 1968, 269, and A. Brookner 
(as in n_ 8), 87f. 





density of îdea= “at can be contained in a single visual 
image, hovever, prallicaly formed spouts seem a most un- 
likely concuit fcr he “most limpid water from the source 
itself: the Ess flascur it hes, the more healthy it may be 
considered” WM:—Lelmann's metaphor for ideal Platonic 
beauty, which Serp claims is symbolized by the pool in 
the Paris acd Hz'<t Theaksence of reflections in the pool, 
which is nct lire further weakens Kemp’s interpretation 
of the watery imss in this painting in terms of Winck- 
elmann’s iceas.? 

My own-view ct zhe pool, which I did not include in the 
article for = rezs=r that is pertinent here, is that it may 
serve as ar int:z=ãon cf danger for Paris and Helen. It 
gives them little mem tc: move, and if Paris turns his foot 
forward instan=_nz up, es would be natural, he mizht well 
trip over the edz-. FurtLer. David represents four spouts 
pouring weter ir, tut shows no visible way for tke water 
to drain. I: there a danger that the pool may flood? The 
pool is often ca = ‘Pon-peiian,” and has been seen as just 
another aspect cf Davids charming antique scene. Here, 
too, Davic seen- zo have departed from consisient ar- 
chaeologizing, =- he rectangular Pompeiian impluvium 
that this irterior pool saggests has no spouts, as David 
would hav= knover from Piranesi’s illustrations, such as 
that of the =#pluvum in the House >f the 
Surgeon at Pompei. anel others. Near Paris, the Seine was 


3 Kemp's interpretafi xr is unwonzincing, for similar reasons, when he 
applies it to Ingres" 3 -er of Jalpinçon; it is more plausible .n his ap- 
plication of itto Ing" La Scsrce, with its unambiguous water vessel, 
hairless nude,and r=tl-z4ive puddle. I am unaware of a source for Kemp's 
claim that Pars “had bean subj cted to the approved rigours of a Spartan 
upbringing.” ?erhaz: =e is'thinking o: Alcibiades, who had a Spartan 
nurse (although this =dnot seem to improve his character). 


16 Reproducec in Art=rités di la Grande Grèce, aujourd'hui Royaume 
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1 Jacques Louis David, Paris and Helen, 
Salon of 1789, detail of pool. Paris, 
Musée du Louvre 


continually flooding its banks in this period, and it was 
observed with anxiety that its bed had risen drastically, 
altering the topography of the city. What was once high 
land was now low; where once old churches had been en- 
tered by climbing a flight of steps, one now had to descend, 
etc. A warning was found in history, in which great cities 
had been destroyed by floods, “au point de méconnaitre 
aujourd'hui leur place. . .” A preoccupation with the idea 
of flood in this period appears to have been fostered by a 
bringing together of the rising bed of the Seine with the 
rising tide of Revolution, the prophetic déluge to follow 
Louis XV. I found that the internal and external evidence 
for the idea that watery danger may have carried a note 
of political portent rather persuasive (and might perhaps 
have included it in a note in case others might have further © 
pertinent thoughts). Nonetheless, I decided not to incor- 
porate the point in my article because it did not hold for 
me the same sense of visual conviction as the other ideas 
I put forth. Internal congruence and external evidence are 
obviously important touchstones in interpretation, and 
these need to be referred constantly to the visual material. 
It is welcome to have here the opportunity to offer my 
views on Kemp's “watery metaphors,” but Dowley’s infer- 
ence that I withheld Kemp's ideas from my article because 
they do not support my view is categorically untrue. In 
contrast to the (occasional) book or dissertation that claims 


de Naples, gravées par Francois Piranesi, d'après les dessins originaux et 
les observations locales de Feu Célébre architecte, peintre, sculpteur, gra- 
veur, Le Chevalier Jean-Baptiste Piranesi, 1, Paris, 1804, pl. 19. 


17 “Observations sur des objets de la plus grande importance pour la Ville 
de Paris,” Mercure de France, 20 January 1786, 116ff. For portent in the 
bad weather of 1787 and 1788, see E. Furet and D. Richet, La Révolution 
des états, Paris, 1965, 74. 
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to offer a comprehensive view, an article is a genre of writ- 
ing in which the inclusion of everything that has been said 
about a topic is inappropriate, as I am sure Dowley agrees. 
Thus, for example, I do not “overlook” evidence of 1791 
against the Queen, as Dowley claims, but have no reason 
to argue from hindsight, and carefully avoided doing so. 
Dowley had interesting points to make on his own, but the 
‘ slippage of his text into a language imputing a low level of 
motivation on the part of a writer with whom he disagrees 
adds nothing to scholarly discourse. Nor, as Dowley claims, 
do I neglect the perceived character of the Queen as an 
intriguing foreigner, but in fact cite this view in a contem- 
porary document (p. 105); it is in the nature of the mytho- 
logical vehicle of the painting that the imagery takes up 
more issues of eroticism than the complementary questions 
of intrigue. As for the mythological paintings by other art- 
ists Dowley brings up, these are less plausible as “pendants” 
to the Paris and Helen than David's own works, the Soc- 
rates of the Salon of 1787, and, as it turned out, the Brutus 
in 1789, as I indicated. 

I began this letter by referring to Dowley’s reductive at- 
titude toward interpretation. My own view is different; my 
attitude is expectant, but not permissive. I expect that works 
of art are rich in many kinds of content that are reflective 
and expressive of a significant range of human experience. 
This view is borne out for me in reading other writers on 
art, and in my own investigations. And why should it be 
otherwise, given the existential exigencies? Human intel- 
ligence and capacity to feel deeply are shared and, if an- 
ything, magnified by artists. For them as well as for the 
rest of us, the experiences that confront these capacities are 
varied and contradictory, and the stakes linked with con- 
flict are very high. I see no reason that the experiential 
content of living be omitted from works of art, and no 
evidence that it is. 

On the other hand, important content is not necessarily 
obvious. The ambiguity present in any but the most ru- 
dimentary communication is present in art. Further. artists 
have at least as many reasons fo? masking material or for 
repressing it, from themselves or from others, as anyone 
else. Perhaps the nature of visual language is an even more 


important factor, in that its strength seems to lie in part in 
its potential for ideational and emotional density and 
compression that can baffle cognitive analysis. That is part 
of whe makes it so interesting. Human beings seem in- 
capable of acting purely on the surface, although at times 
there szems to be a yearning to limit to a surface the in- 
teracticn between the self and the world, a conception that 
has found expression in some theories of art, such as that 
of Wilnelm Worringer. The apparent surface aspect of 
paintirs may be part of its appeal, but even in modern art 
this appears to be an illusory aspect, and it certainly was 
not tru of the tradition out of which David developed, in 
which, as I noted (p. 115), veiled allegory was placed, above 
history painting, at the top of the hierarchy of genres. 
Indeed, it is sometimes a surface irregularity of just the 
kind that Dowley abhors, a pin prick in the slick fabric of 
apparent meaning, that can point the way beneath the sur- 
face in a fruitful direction. l 
These are many valid ways o: looking at a work of art 
and of-writing about it, and Dowley has every right to his 
preference for the “artistic elements” that he cites, “dra- 
matic action, the characterizations, the emotional con- 
trasts, the moral judgments, etc.,” which I discuss. To ex- 
amine David's painting also in terms of its exploration of 
the themes of love, of duty, and of liberty and bondage, 
to observe the intricacy, concentration, skill, irony, deep 
feeling. and intelligence with which he pursued these ideas, 
and ta recognize their links with the current political con- 
text, is not to undervalue the merit of the painting. Rather, 
one significant dimension of the value of the work of art 
is unccvered in a recognition of the richness of its meaning. 
It is nct the only way to consider a painting, but in bringing 
one clese to some thoughts of another, and in engendering 
an awzre appreciation of the significance of the artistic task 
and the ingenuity of visual solutions for the paradoxes pre- 
sented: by human meanings, it puts one in touch with the 
best o human achievement. 
YVONNE KORSHAK 
Adelphi University 
Garden City, NY 11530 
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JANET BACKHOUSE, The Illuminated Manuscript, Oxford, 
Phaidon Press |_37€. Pp. 80; 28 color ills., 50 black-and- 
white ills., £5.35 


CHRISTOPHER DE EAmEG A History of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, Oxford, Phaicon Press; Boston, David Godine, 
1986. Pp. 256; E cclo- ills., 170 black-and-white ills. $45 





otto PAcHT, Edez Llunination in the Middle Ages, Lon- 
don, Harvey M Jer Pab-ishers; New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, -7. Pp. 224; 32 color ills., 210 black-and- 
white ills. $39.95 


During the last dead: az unusual number of attractive general 
books on manuszrrt iLumination have been published in English. 
These include Jaret Eacxhouse, The Illuminated Manuscript; 
Robert Calkins, canizafd Books of the Middle Ages (published 
in 1984; reviewed xy Fatrck de Winter in the Art Bulletin, txvin, 
1986, 157); Christ he d Hamel, A History of Illuminated Man- 
uscripts; and Oltza Pat, Bcok Illumination in the Middle Ages. 
Before these, the Est çp erral studies of manuscript illumination 
were David Rocb= Tae 4r: of the Illuminated Manuscript, of 
1973, and David La-inser's The Illuminated Book, Its History and 
Production, of 19£°. 

What accounss “ar the recent spate of publications is, first of 
all, a broad puk_ic -ntcrest in medieval illuminated manuscripts. 
The current gro:.p sf =ucîes (Calkins will not be discussed here) 
is clearly addresse to-arr audience of connoisseurs or would-be 
connoisseurs — =m-eng th-m visitors to the libraries and museums 
where illuminated-narus-ripts are displayed like other precious 
medieval objectz, ftea ir. dim light evocative of romantic oth- 
erness — and evenfbll=w: rs of the headlines about auction prices 
of manuscripts, cu ous tc find out what the fuss is about. These 
publications all enanlethe reader to enjoy, vicariously at least, a 
newly discovered inc o. art commodity of heretofore unima- 
gined value. | 

Backhouse, Ass=ar Keeper of Manuscripts at the British Li- 
brary, and de Her-, aez of Sotheby's Department of Western 
Manuscripts, wete or=he reader who is just becoming conscious 
of manuscript illurrnaioa; both are committed to informing the 
general public. :D=Hemd’s public, theoretically, is a bit better 


heeled than Backhe ases, since he conceives of his readers as bud- ` 


ding manuscript =clrectore.) Pacht, Emeritus Professor of the His- 
tory of Art at the Urvesity of Vienna, addresses a more in- 
formed audience. Lesira His book on a series of lectures delivered 
at the university ir 19€7-€8, under the title “Introduction to Me- 
dieval luminatior 7 Eut zhe publication of his work in a hand- 
some, coffee-tabie ormat makes it accessible to the same readers 
as those for Bac-h=1se and de Hamel. 

All three books, n fact are alsa useful as primers for serious 
students who wil|=ireie che subject of manuscript illumination 
further. Equally, they ee >f considerable interest to scholars be- 
cause cf the undeslving atitudes they reveal, attitudes that in- 
dicate differing vies cf tne “state of the question” in studies of 
manuscript illur_re=ioa. snd here may lie the second reason for 
the appearance cf|=1ck a number of general manuscript studies 
within a relative-y shct ime. Whether or not these particular 
books represent aew iceas about illuminated manuscripts, they 
reflect not only a Fāgłered interest on the part of scholars, but 
also a sense tha: paevbu_ly available general surveys were in- 
adequate factually cr metnodologically. 





Janet Backhouse’s handbook is for the initiation of the novice. 
She begins with a short exposition of the dual aspect of manu- 
script illumination, as painting and as book illustration. The rest 
of the introduction is a concise discussion of the quantity and 
quality of surviving manuscript images, their production — ma- 
terials, procedures, audience — and the later transition to print- 
ing. The introduction is followed by a chronological survey of 
the history of manuscripts from the Lindisfarne Gospels to the 
mid-16th-century Triumphs of Charles V, painted by a follower 
of Giulio Clovio. Seventy examples in the collections of the British 
Library are included. Each is briefly characterized historically — 
with circumstances and place of origin, identification of recipient 
or owner, and date — and stylistically, with a line or two, in 
which Backhouse shows particular appreciation of the visually 
piquant and the technically accomplished. 

Backhouse's survey takes the form of a series of linked para- 
graphs (printed in smaller type than the introduction), each acting 
as a caption to an adjacent or immediately preceding reproduc- 
tion. For the most part, the illustrations and accompanying texts 
are paired on facing pages. In organization, her book has an ad- 
vantage over the British Museum’s older series, Reproductions 
from Illuminated Manuscripts (last published in 1965), each fas- 
cicule of which described and reproduced manuscripts in an ex- 
tended chronological sequence, without relating them to one an- 
other. Backhouse gives the impression at least of tracing a 
historical development in which one kind of art is seen as im- 
portant for the kind of art that comes after. Connections between 
each of the manuscripts discussed are implied or spelled out; for 
instance, the interlace borders of the Sth-century Insular Vespa- 
sian Psalter are related first to the decoration of the 7th-century 
Lindisfarne Gospels, and then the classical echoes of the figure 
style of the Vespasian Psalter are linked to the Carolingian Harley 
Gospels. Nonetheless there is an obvious problem with this 
approach in that historical change is simplified, and given a de- 
ceptive inevitability by the linkage of manuscripts in a single 
long chain. 

De Hamel's book, History of Illuminated Manuscripts, is three 
times longer than Backhouse's, with three times as many illus- 
trations (although the quality of the color plates is not so fine). 
The tone of the writing is engagingly informal; de Hamel is as 
much a raconteur as an instructor. Like Backhouse, de Hamel 
begins with an introduction about the distinctive characteristics 
of manuscripts, considering in turn the beginning and ending of 
manuscript production and the survival and distribution of man- 
uscripts today. He then previews his method, in the process re- 
jecting an approach (resembling the one used by Backhouse) that 
he calls traditional. De Hamel declines to “take the high spots 
only,” or to “jump from one masterpiece to another” (p. 8). By 
contrast, he focuses on the recipients of manuscripts and the pur- 
poses for which certain manuscripts were made at certain times. 
His text is organized in eight chapters, each allocated to manu- 
scripts made for a particular kind of user: missionaries, emperors, 
monks, students, aristocrats, “everybody,” priests, and collectors. 
The types of users and manuscripts fall into a neat chronological 
succession: missionaries are linked with Insular books of the 7th 
and 8th centuries; emperors with Carolingian and Ottonian Gos- 
pel books; monks with folio manuscripts produced at Roman- 
esque abbeys; students with Gothic illuminated textbooks; aris- 
tocrats with secular illumination of the 14th century; “everybody” 
(referring somewhat coyly to a heterogeneous array of owners) 
with 15th-century books of hours; priests with Mass books and 
handbooks of clerical instruction (actually a diverse assortment 
of manuscript types) made during the 14th and 15th centuries; 
and collectors with humanistic texts of the Renaissance. 
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Under these chapter headings can be found enormous amounts 
of technical information valuable to any serious beginning student 
of manuscript illumination — for instance, information on cod- 
icology and palaeography, in a long discussion of the making of 
books in the chapter on “Books for Monks” (pp. 84-98); evidence 
for the liturgical use of books of hours, complete with a table of 
text variants (“Books for Everybody,” pp. 164-168); description 
of the pecia system for the production of university texts (“Books 
for Students,” pp. 126-130); and discussion of medieval musical 
notation (“Books for Priests,” pp. 200-205). This material is pre- 
sented in an exceptionally lively fashion, instructing the reader 
directly, step-by-step, as in a how-to manual. 

In the main, de Hamel’s chapters detail who the recipieats of 
manuscripts were, why they wanted certain books, how they used 
them, and by whom and how the books were made. The text 
includes descriptions of the contents and format of numerots sur- 
viving books and often accounts of what is known of theîr his- 
tory, from their origins to the present. What is almost entirely 
absent, however, is discussion of style; there is scarcely a single 
description of the visual appearance of an image. For better or 
worse, de Hamel leaves the reproductions to speak for themselves. 

Nor is there much evaluation of iconography, of the treatment 
of illustrated subjects, except where the themes are directly per- 
tinent to the owner of a book, as in the various imperial coro- 
nations depicted in Ottonian Gospel books. De Hamel's book is 
a history of illuminated manuscripts, but not a history of man- 
uscript illumination. Yet in such a treatment of history, in which 
patrons, manuscript types, and chronological periods march in 
lock step, disjunctions are bound to occur. For example, nc men- 
tion is made of the earliest illuminated codices of the West, not 
to mention the East, which does not enter de Hamel's history. 
Applying de Hamel's own questions, for whom were the 5th-cen- 
tury Vatican Virgil, the Roman Virgil, or the Quedlinburg Itala 
made? We may not be able to type the owners, but these books 
should not be excluded from a history of illuminated manuscripts. 
As for manuscript types, surely the liturgical psalter belongs un- 
der the rubric “Books for Everybody” as much as the 15th-century 
books of hours. Psalters, moreover, are as characteristic of the 
13th century as the university Bible, and as typical of the early 
14th century as the illustrated romance. Sometimes it would seem 
that de Hamel's construct prevents discussion of manuscrip: types 
of great historical importance, giving his history of illuminated 
manuscripts an idiosyncrasy rather at odds with its manifest 
erudition. 

Unlike the surveys of Backhouse and de Hamel, Otto Pacht’s 
study, Book Illumination in the Middle Ages, is not organized 
chronologically, although the introduction includes a discussion 
of the transition from illustrated roll to codex and the last chapter 
touches on the development of the painted frontispiece in printed 
books at the end of the 15th century. Freed from the constraints 
of chronological progression, Pacht treats the subject topically, 
discussing in seven thoughtful chapters a vast range of problems 
peculiar to manuscript illumination. His topics fall into several 
categories: the format of manuscript images, kinds of text illus- 
tration, and the transmission of images. 

The general titles of the chapters are umbrellas for discussions 
of diverse questions. “Pictorial Decoration,” the first chapter, asks 
what kinds of books were illustrated or decorated, where the il- 
lustrations were in relation to the text, and what their format was. 
These large questions are answered selectively, in relation to the 
development of illustrations of the Canon of the Mass in sacra- 
mentaries and missals. 

“The Initial,” Chapter Two (the longest in the book), traces the 
development of the “polymorphic initial structure of medieval 


illumination” (p. 50) and analyzes initials based on “kaleidoscopic 
metamorphosis” ip. 52). In a memorable description, Pacht calls 
the famoas monk-woodchopper I's and ‘Q's of the 12th-century 
manuscrizts of Citeaux a “landscaping ofthe initial” (p. 59). The 
chapter cancludes with the development >f monogrammatic full- 
page init=ls from Insular Gospels to Gothic psalters. 

“Bible Ilustrations,” the third chapter, discusses various meth- 
ods of illtstrating the Bible fully. Pacht fist makes an interesting 
distinction between those 12th-century Bibles (mainly Italian) in 
which illastrations are not integrated in any way into the text, 
but appear rather to be reduced versions of wall painting cycles, 
and the Jevelopment (primarily in Engzand) of Bible cycles in 
which illustrations and text are integrated via historiated initials 
to the vacious biblical books. This chap er also has an excursus 
on the impact of the Byzantine style on the Romanesque and the 
Gothic ic manuscript illumination — a zlassic statement on the 
subject. 

Pacht zeldom discusses pictorial iconcgraphy and its relation 
to the wLole or particular portions of th2 text. He is more inter- 
ested in che form of illustrations and tie meanings of various 
forms. Ir the chapter titled “Didactic Mimiatures,” this concern is 
demonstzated in a discussion of the m2aning of pictorial dia- 
grams, nmemonic images, “to facilitate ar understanding of a hier- 
archy of =bstractions embodied by pezsonifications and symbols” 
(p. 159). Nevertheless, there is an admirable discussion of word- 
illustration in the chapter “Illustration of the Psalter,” with 
numerots examples drawn from the Utrecht Psalter, whose com- 
positions Pàcht calls “pictorial quotatioas integrated into exten- 
sive lanccape scenarios” (p. 168). 

Pacht’ - final chapter, “Conflict of Sur-ace and Space: An On- 
going Pr=cess,” treats the history of mecieval art as a see-sawing 
battle beween the two “constituent legacies of the Middle Ages” 
(p. 176), che classical Mediterranean and che Barbarian traditions. 
In manu zript illumination, this is translated into the conflict be- 
tween spatial illusion and surface pattern, a conflict played out 
on what Pàcht calls the neutral ground of the page, in which 
pictorial illusionism ultimately triumphed — leading to the demise 
of the illuminated manuscript. 

Pacht’s book is based on lectures that sum up a lifetime of study 
of mantecript illumination. He was tra ned in the years before 
1930, waen figural illustrations in maruscripts were generally 
treated = paintings in miniature, divorc2d from the physical and 
textual =ttings, and ornament or decoration, if not overlooked 
entirely, was regarded primarily as source material for arts and 
crafts or=ndustrial design. In recent times, the major exponent of 
the approach to manuscript illustraticn æ isolated miniatures was 
Millard Meiss, who even titled his mcnumental work French 
Painting rather than French Manuscrip- Illumination. Pacht de- 
veloped an alternative approach, in which books are regarded as 
wholes. 3y now this conception has beccme standard, but it bears 
reiteratien, especially in the magisterial voice of a great scholar. 

In otler ways, however, it seems thet Pacht echoes the past. 
His is a nistory of art without artists, not because the makers of 
manuscript illuminations were anonymous, but because, by and 
large, Pucht conceives of artistic decisicns and artistic change in 
impersonal terms. Art is anthropomorphized; forms and styles 
become he agents of artistic decision-making, Kunstwollen, rather 
than Kisstlerwollen. Consequently, P&cht is little interested in 
how texs, images, and ornament were actually put together, or 
in how manuscripts were actually produced — codicological 
questiors of fundamental importance in scholarly thinking today. 

It is also noteworthy that, except fr his discussion of the 
Utrecht Psalter, Pacht does not touch on visual responses to the 
text — that is, the relation of pictorial iconography and the writ- 
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ten word, again a —=cmihert concern of a younger generation of 
scholars. Indeed, .r -eweveing all three books, those by Back- 
house and de Ham= zs wellzas Pacht, it seems that, although they 
may have originated ina eesire to bring the general subject of 
manuscript illumim_—on up tc: date, specialized studies have al- 
ready pushed beyordthe m.-thadological territories they describe. 

Three such diens- of curren: interest may be singled out. 
First is a concentzztzn cn codicology, based on the view that an 
illuminated manuscDt 3 tae end result of an extensive series of 
decisions and act=r= eechpe-formed in a particular order, each 
integral to the wkcke, and consequently each — from pricking 
the page for rule= 1s :upporting the script to full-page minia- 
tures — worthy =: xtalec study. Application of this approach 
has produced ne «ays of describing manuscripts according to 
the sequence of step- ir their preduction, bringing to the fore 
aspects previousl;-1-_le noted, such as minor decoration. The fo- 
cus on codicologs —.s zlsc encouraged attempts to reconstruct 
the creative proc=i-ses >f nanuscript artists, for example, how 
they copied, rermerzered, corrected, and even rejected images 
that already exis-ac. 

Another curreni appraa@ to manuscript illuminatior. concen- 
trates on the relatina 2et-veen texts and images. This has produced 
studies of the mu tf- waysimages may equate with, summarize, 
comment upon, a- difer from the texts with which they are 
physically proxim== r_isiig questions as to whether these re- 
lationships result sn teaditian, innovation, or accident. Studies 
of reverse relaticc=-—ps, that is, of the ways texts may respond 
to images, as in œx «nssor legends in picture books, or in rubrics 
for miniatures, «z= sce being undertaken. Much of the recent 
work here has beet =>n:- b7 scholars of late medieval vernacular 
literature, but arz HE=or-ars have begun to extend the approach 
to other periods erc Lincs cf texts, perhaps encouraged by Meyer 
Schapiro's essay, {de ard Pictures, published in 1973. 

Finally, there =. k= avproach that focuses on the use of illu- 
minated manusc>=-= — manuscripts in a social context. Going 
beyond de Hamer'= -Jermiffation of certain types of books with 
certain kinds of wes, tLe + ontextual approach has been used to 
investigate whether enc hew texts were read, both by their il- 
lustrators and th=îr —wrare how the social circumstances of the 
commissioners o: 1 muzerbts and those of the artist might have 
interacted; and L-=_ waerz, and when the production of man- 
uscripts was orga7-2=4. © f_r, this approach has been moze widely 
employed in studi= >f dtl=r periods of the history of art, and 
with the other art:<ic meda of the Middle Ages. 

The underpin- g o- these new, or newly interesting ap- 
proaches is a larz>ancun- of “ordinary” scholarly research on 
illuminated manu=cDts. Ir fazt, probably most of the work that 
is published has -+e =im of uncovering facts, producing accurate 
descriptions of mam=rip.ts, drawir.g acceptable conclusicns about 
dates and origins. =1 icen-ifying scribal and artistic hands — in 
other words, mapp@z oat the field in ever-increasing detail. This 
research activity k= dee facilitated considerably by computers, 
photographic tecr—=»g~, end scientific advances in the physical 
analysis of mants=->ts. Tae next general studies of manuscript 
illumination willtac5uFtedly profit not only from the results of 
the current focus — codic«lozy, semiology, and social. context, 
but also from the r">rraton provided by ongoing archaeology 
and connoisseurshi>_ 

LUCY FREEMAN SANDLER 
Nez. “ark Ur iversity, College of Arts and Science 
New York, MY 10003 
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CARLO GINSBURG, The Enigma of Piero, The Baptism, The 
Arezzo Cycle, The Flagellation, trans. Martir Ryle and Kate 
Soper, intro. Peter Burke, London, Verso Books, 1985 (first 
published as Indagini su Piero, Einaudi, Tuzin, 1981). Pp. 
164; color frontispiece, 94 black-and-white ills. $18 


MARILYN ARONBERG LAVIN, Piero della Francesca's Baptism 
of Christ, New Haven and London, Yale Uriversity Press, 
1981. Pp. xiii + 182; color frontispiece, 64 black-and-white 
ills. $33 


The number and variety of theories on the und=rlying meaning 
of Piero della Francesca’s Baptism of Christ thet have emerged 
over the past decade have begun to rival those which seek to 
unveil the mystery of the egg in the Brera Altarp.ece. Among the 
latest of these are The Enigma of Piero by Carlo Ginsburg and 
Piero della Francesca's Baptism of Christ by Marilyn Aronberg 
Lavin. Both seek to expose allusions that they perceive to be latent 
in the painting. Ginsburg, accepting the early date of ca. 1440 
ascribed to the Baptism by Longhi, sees it as -he first of four 
paintings that have their roots in the political ambiance of the 
Council of Florence (1439). Lavin, dating the painting some twenty 
years after the Council, perceives a substructur of multivalent 
meanings, in particular a liturgical significance >ased on a rein- 
terpreted version of the Baptism as it appears in the liturgy of the 
Epiphany. The points of departure for both books are Marie Tan- 
ner’s fundamental study! and L. Agnoletti’s carny speculations 
on the commission.” The specific motif in the painting that gen- 
erated this new interest is a hand-clasp. In 1963, Charles de Tolnay 
noted that Piero had depicted two of three attencant angels hold- 
ing hands, a gesture that renders this version of the Baptism unique 
in the pictorial history of the theme.> To the 20th-century critic, 
it is as enigmatic as the Brera egg. De Tolnay proposed that the 
gesture expresses harmony, a concept evident in Renaissance med- 
als of the Three Graces bearing the inscription, “Concordia.” Tan- 
ner also surmised that the unique gesture held a specific meaning 
for the quattrocento worshipper, one, however, that was related 
to the primary meaning of the Baptism narrative as understood 
in the 15th century, namely God's revelation of himself as a Trin- 
ity of three persons. Hence she examined medieval depictions of 
the Trinity, finding that hand-clasps in those images signify Trin- 
itarian Concord just as they do in images of the three angels who 
represent the Trinity (also, for example, in the angelic triad in the 
Abraham saga). Since the doctrine of the Trinity was the main 
theological issue of the Council of Florence in 1139, when Piero 
was working in that city, since a number of scholars date the 
Baptism close to the Council, and, lastly, since the Council es- 
tablished an accord between the Roman and Byzentine Churches, 
putting an end to the Great Schism, Tanner suzgested that the 
hand-clasp motif might also allude to an agreerrent between the 
Eastern and Western empires to form a common alliance against 
the Turks. Ginsburg attempts to corroborate this aspect of her 
hypothesis; he also inserts an addendum of his >wn speculating 
on the local political interests of the Camaldolites, the religious 
order that, according to Agnoletti, probably ccmmissioned the 
painting. 


mm 


1 M. Tanner, “Concordia in Piero della Francesca's ‘Baptism of Christ, 
Art Quarterly, xxxv, 1972, 1-20. 


2 E. Agnoletti, I! Battesimo di Cristo di Piero della Francesca, Sansepol- 
cro, 1977. 


3 C. de Tolnay, “Conceptions religieuses dans la peintare de Piero della 
Francesca,” Arte antica e moderna, xxii, 1963, 214. 
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Tanner also investigated references to the Baptism in the lit- 
urgy, discovering that, although no feast of the Baptism existed 
in the Roman Church calendar, the event appears in two anti- 
phons of the feast of the Magi. One antiphon conflates the Bap- 
tism with the episodes of Cana and the Magi, recasting all three 
events into a metaphor of Mystical Marriage; an allusion to that 
metaphor was possibly expressed by the hand-clasp motif. Lavin, 
ignoring Tanner's political inferences, builds instead on her sug- 
gestion that the painting alludes to the Mystical Marriage anti- 
phon of the Magi liturgy. 

Ginsburg and Lavin also capitalize on Agnoletti’s ingenious and 
plausible reconstruction of the commission, for which there are 
no documents. Agnoletti speculated that the painting was com- 
missioned for the abbey church of the Camaldolite monks of San- 
sepolcro. Piero, who lived across the piazza, had a life-long re- 
lationship with the monks: they had commissioned him to paint 
frescoes for them (unfortunately lost), and they executed the aging 
master’s will in which he expressed the wish to be buried in their 
church. They had also been left considerable funds for the dec- 
oration of the altar of Saint John the Baptist in their abbey, the 
donor being a wealthy widow, the same woman who had founded 
the Confraternity of Saint Bartholemew of which Piero was prior, 
according to documents published by Battisti. 

Ginsburg, a specialist in social history at the University of Bo- 
logna, comes to the field of art history as an outsider, a limitation 
that he readily acknowledges. Although well informed in art-his- 
torical methods, he nevertheless restricts his investigations pri- 
marily to the socio-religious culture of Piero’s patrons. Observing 
that Tanner overlooks the relation between Piero’s patrons and 
prominent theologians of the Council of Florence, he proposes to 
bridge the matter by reconstructing this relationship, hcping to 
“reduce the possibility of error [in Tanner's hypothesis] to prac- 
tically nothing” (p. 22). The remainder of his book pursues the 
connections between patron and theologian that he believes to be 
behind two of the Arezzo cycle frescoes (The Meeting of Sheba 
and Solomon and The Victory of Constantine) and the 
Flagellation. 

In dealing with the Baptism, Ginsburg notes that scholars are 
unanimous in identifying the distant town (to the left of Christ’s 
hip) as Piero’s birthplace, Sansepolcro. Associating this identi- 
fication with Agnoletti’s hypothesis that the painting was com- 
missioned by the Sansepolcro branch of the Camaldolite monks, 
whose abbot-general, Ambrogio Traversari, was a theologian at 
the Council of Florence, he attempts to pinpoint the motive of 
the monks in commissioning the painting: 


Once we stop imagining the patron to have been the nonex- 
istent Confraternity of St. John the Baptist, and put in its place 
the Camaldolite Abbey, the accuracy of Tanner’s iconographic 
interpretation does indeed seem scarcely open to doubt... . 
The painting's iconography was an indirect tribute to Traver- 
sari not only because the angels’ attitude of concord and har- 
mony, and their Trinitarian symbolism, invoke his vital con- 
tribution to the Council’s successful outcome, but perhaps also 
because we should see in the image of Borgo Sansepolcro in 
the background, an allusion to his defense of the rights of the 
Camaldolite Abbey at a difficult period in its history (p. 23). 


Ginsburg's corroboration of Tanner's hypothesis that the hand- 
clasp alludes to an aspect of the accord between East and West 
seems plausible given Piero’s penchant for double meanings. 


Moreover, by bringing to light Traversari’s intervention in re-- 


solving the dispute over the proper authority of Church law in 
Sansepolcro, and by reading the abstract “portrait” of Sansepol- 


cro in tae background as an allusion to a nuance of local politics 
(recogrezable, admittedly, only by a select few), Ginsburg appears 
to be or track, considering the firm identification of the town and 
Piero’s awn life-long involvement with Sansepolcro as one of its 
elected =ouncilmen. The establishment of concord on a local as 
well as. international level, via Traversari, would surely be an 
integral part of the acclaim due to the Camaldolite Order, and 
hence worthy of celebration in an enduring documen: such as a 
paintinz destined for devotional contemplation. 

In di=overing Traversari’s involvement in the East-VJest accord 
on the coctrine of the Trinity, and in the affairs of the Camaldolite 
community at Sansepolcro, Ginsburg adds new weight to Ag- 
noletti’s speculation on the commission. At the same time, he 
shows tne link between Tanner's interpretation of Trinitarian con- 
cord ard the theological concord, on bo:h national and provincial 
levels, -or which the Camaldolites had recently gained acclaim 
througE Traversari. Whatever one may think of Ginsburg's inter- 
pretaticn, he has shown that even in the face of an utter lack of 
documents, informative facts and insights can still be retrieved 
when cealing with institutional patronage, particular:y with the 
aid of the biographies of the institution's influential members. 

Still missing from both Tanner's and Ginsburg’s intezpretations 
of the Exptism is an attempt to place the hand-clasp in zhe context 
of the [ands of the secondary figures in the painting who point 
to Chrst, himself shown with folded hands. In her historical 
overview of depicted Baptisms, Gertrud Schiller notes that in Pi- 
ero’s version of the theme Christ's folded hands signify his sub- 
missior to the will of God, that the tree signifies Paradise, and 
that clcud formations with the Dove of the Holy Spir-t represent 
Paradis regained.‘ She also notes that in the 15th century the 
theme ef Christ’s Baptism signified man and God reconciled for 
the firs- time since the fall of Adam (Schiller, 139). 

Thue the hand-clasping angels — in the context of the symbolic 
tree, the Dove and clouds, which signify Paradise reopened, and 
Christ, zhe image of submission to the will of his Father — express 
the corcord of God who proclaims Christ as his “belcved Son in 
whom am well pleased.” Christ’s submission establishes a new 
accord >etween God and al] men regenerated by baptism. 

Chris‘s Baptism should be considered in the context of the 
lengthy theological debate (which began in the 13th century and 
eventuzlly went far beyond the 15th century) as to whether or 
not Ch-ist was truly human. The Bible asserts that he was a man 
like all >ther men; if so, then he would have been heir to Adam’s 
sin anc hence in need of Baptism. This assertion hac to be rec- 
onciled-with God's pronouncement at the time of the Baptism that 
Christ vas his Son, hence a divine person who mus: be sinless 
(the so_ation to this problem was the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception). Since Baptism cleanses one of Original Sia, it cannot 
apply © Christ. 

In hi. essay on the Arezzo Cycle, Ginsburg focuses on another 
hand-casp gesture along with a portrait to show that The Meeting 
of Solanon and Sheba and The Victory of Constantine — scenes 
that in >revious times were excluded from cycles of the True Cross 
— alsə have political allusions. Pursuing Piero and Tra- 
versari5 presence at Florence in 1439, he notes that Richard Kraut- 
heimer=speculated that Traversari suggested the Solomon-Sheba 
theme = Ghiberti for the program of the second bronze doors (in 
place ir 1452), to express the hope of reunification of the Eastern 
and Western Churches. Laurie Schneider had attributed the same 
motiveto the same subject in the Arezzo cycle, but failed to note 


4G. ScEHiller, Iconography of Christian Art, 1, New York, 1969, 142 and 
137. 
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that five yeas pi =o -453 (the date Ginsburg accepts for the 
Solomor-Shea fer) Corstantinople had fallen to the Ottoman 
Turks, changng H7 - -haacer of the allusion. It had shifted, he 
suggests, to Lope =r a =rtsade to regain the Christian Orient. 
Aby Warburg, faled >y Zark, had suggested that The Victory 
of Constantir e hæ =e ar cf a crusade and that the face of Con- 
stantine bear: th= Eetures bf the then Byzantine emperor, John 
VII Palaeolcgus. =: th- remainder of the essay, Ginsburg at- 
tempts to jus“ify += allesicn to John VIII Palaeologus by linking 
Piero with the Exc ors theologian at the Council of Florence, 
Cardinal Bes-ariot 

A number of red 2vents coincided at Rome in 1458 when 
Bessarion was lirt thee- Piero's patron, Giovanni Bacci, and 
Piero himselt, who -+vae working on the Vatican and S. Maria 
Maggiore conmis=—rs, vee also residents. In that year two more 
significant thngs I --perec to Bessarion: first, he was appointed 
protector of che Fæcisar Friars Minor. It was in this order’s 
church in Ar-zzc Ea P=rc’s project of the True Cross cycle was 
well underway an= keft ñ the hands of his assistants for finishing 
touches. Bacci hi==== was 4 close friend of Niccolò Perrotti, Bes- 
sarion’s secreary, —eacelirsed to “he Cardinal’s circle. Bessarion 
was alsc given a - ju.ry containing a relic of the True Cross 
that once beonge= Ð the family of the Emperor John VIII Pa- 
laeologus. GErent-oircicence of these events in 1458, Ginsburg 
proposes tha- Be=asior suggested to Bacci that he have Piero 
include a porat = Jobn Il Palaeologus as Constantine. 

If one acceots Hi - late o` 1458 for the two Arezzo frescoes in 
question and the fr= ofConstantine as the portrait of John VIII 
Palaeologus, -her =asbargss new evidence of the associations be- 
tween Bessaron, exci, and Piero, which took place during Pi- 
ero's Roman oja, corrmorates the stylistic and iconographic 
speculations >of ea=:cr arit=s. The sum of it all is convincing. 
However, as Dlaz= =c'm*s, assigning dates to Piero’s paintings is 
“a most bafflmg -="; ro Ess baffling is the identification of his 
portraits. Some = Irs faces show maximum individuation but 
appear again.anc n n ~arious roles. Nevertheless, Ginsburg 
reveals muck use? 1 information on the humanists with whom 


Piero associa-ed, s——= œ whom have never been discussed in this” 


context. FurtLer sr=stigaticn into their biographies may offer the 
key to other =nigm== that Le inserted into the True Cross cycle, 
such as the Bind (] =d =r he Annunciation. Whether or not one 
accepts that Fe sl 5 = rrin=r allusions to political events into his 
paintings, the fact = stanlizhed that he had the eye of a politician 
as well as thet oi =ħte. 

The third and E=t essay on the Flagellation, the most chal- 
lenging of the thre _-prepces a radically new interpretation of 
this painting. naf, tnaf it represents a sermon delivered by 
Cardinal Bessario= Eeczus= of a total lack of information on the 
commission, nothiz-is =ncwn of ‘he painting's function, prove- 
nance, destinatio-_ > ewencthe details of its frame (except for an 
inscription, ‘“‘’oranzsruat i unum”). Undaunted by this void of 
basic inform-tion - 4 =jeting previous interpretations, Gins- 
burg has turned t:=xa fon the biographies of Federico da Mon- 
tefeltro, again G-ceanni Becci (who was for a short time Feder- 
ico’s podesta n Go-teo),_arc] Cardinal Bessarion (friend and tutor 
of Federico’s sever -e-n-~ea--old son, Buonconte). His aim is to 
construct an nte-—Ting network of relations that brought these 
men together and ==0 © Hentify a complex set of portraits of 
Cardinal Bessario—_itE tł hope of reconstructing his youthful 
appearance. Javi doae his, he relates this data to Church 
unity, the Crusade: =nd_n particular to Giovanni Bacci's political 
interests. From m2765 ir tl= painting that appear to reflect still- 
extant antiqu ties — Rome,he concludes that Piero executed the 
Flagellation, agar —<hiE ir Rome in 1458, when Bacci and Bes- 
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sarion were also there. Also at that time the Pope wished to mus- 
ter a crusade to regain the Christian Orient, a campaign opposed 
by Federico. Ginsburg speculates that Bessarion urged Bacci to 
commission a painting to be given to Federico, whose content 
would be an allegory devised to urge the Duke to lend his support 
to the crusade. According to Ginsburg, the setting of the painting 
is Constantinople and the exact date is 25 March 1440 — based 
on the inscription, “Convenerunt in unum,” a quotation from the 
Good Friday liturgy, which, in 1440, fell on 25 March. The subject 
of the painting is not Christ, but the young Bessarion preaching, 
the bearded man in the foreground (who was only thirty-nine 
years old in 1440). The sermon is occasioned by the announce- 
ment that he has been elevated to the cardinalate. That tiding 
comes to him via the papal nuncio, Giovanni Bacci, the portly 
man in blue and gold brocade who holds the Cardinal's narrow 
red scarf over his right shoulder. Since the time and place are 
modern, the scourging in the background is not a contemporary 
event but an evocation of the sermon’s allegorical content. Its 
intent, according to Ginsburg, was to alert anyone, but partic- 
ularly Federico, to the danger of underestimating the Turkish 
threat. The barefoot youth between the older men, Ginsburg be- 
lieves, is Federico’s son, Buonconte, who died the previous year 
of the plague; hence he, like the scourging in the background, is 
simply an evocation of the sermon’s allegorical content. In the 
background scene is John VIII Palaeologus, in the guise of Pilate. 
This time he is portrayed in a negative role to express his betrayal 
of the Oriental Christians who were allowed to suffer (expressed 
by Christ’s scourging) at the hands of the Turks (represented by 
the turbaned man next to Pilate), during the invasion of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. Hence the Emperor and the turbaned Turk 
are also parts of the sermon made visible. The pious aim of these 
three visual evocations, Christ, Buonconte, and Pilate, was to 
play on Federico’s sympathies by inducing him to associate his 
grief at the loss of his son and the pain of the suppressed Oriental 
Christians with the sufferings of Christ. These evocations were 
designed to change Federico’s adamant opposition to the Pope's 
proposed crusade to halt the invading Turks. 

In this interpretation Ginsburg takes a radically new stand. Un- 
like the approach of previous critics, who were concerned with 
the meaning of secondary allusions in the painting, here the au- 
thor aims at showing that the Flagellation itself is an allusion, that 
it is merely a simile, a prime analogue of all suffering, illness, and 
treachery. Therefore, since, as Ginsburg proposes, the painting is 
about Bessarion preaching and the allusion to Christ's sufferings 
is simply a rhetorical device in his sermon, the appropriate label 
of the painting should be Bessarion Preaching. In shifting the in- 
tent of the painting from a devotional theme to a political ma- 
neuver, he virtually secularizes it: the biblical event becomes a 
mere evocation relegated to the background. 

The one example Ginsburg adduces to support his argument 
that Piero would not be unique in depicting a preacher giving a 
sermon whose content appears in the background is Lorenzo Lot- 
to's portrait of Fra Belo; the subject of the frate’s sermon appears 
in miniature in the background. Yet Lotto’s portrait dates back 
only to the mid-16th century. Therefore if Ginsburg’s analysis is 
accurate, then Piero’s “flash-back” representation would be a ma- 
jor pioneering development in the history of visual images. But 
militating against this is the high degree of speculation both on 
the identification of portraits, particularly that of the Emperor 
John VIII Palaeologus as Pilate, a face that was severely damaged 
and repainted, and on the details of Giovanni Bacci's life. There 
is no evidence that Bacci was ever a papal nuncio or that he was 
in Constantinople. And until firmer evidence appears (other than 
a letter from Bessarion to Federico, expressing his admiration of 
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Buonconte’s polyglot abilities), it will be difficult to convince the 
reader that the barefoot youth is Federico’s son, of waom no 
known portraits exist; or that Piero has shown him deceased by 
simply giving him the aura of an angel and the air of one who is 
psychologically disengaged from the activity around him. More 
justification will be needed as well to show that Bessarion pre- 
vailed on Piero, via his patron, to represent the Byzantine Em- 
peror twice in the same year, 1458, first in a positive, then in a 
negative light, referring to events that occurred nineteen and five 
years earlier. 

The historical accuracy that the author imputes to Piero by 
suggesting that he depicted Bessarion as a young man of thirty- 
nine, to correspond with his youthful appearance in 1440 when 
he received the cardinal’s hat, will also raise some doubts. For he 
depicts the man in blue brocade — supposedly Giovanni Bacci 
as papal nuncio — as a man approximately in his fifties, whereas 
Bacci was younger than Bessarion. 

The very basis of Ginsburg’s approach, the accurate identifi- 
cation of portraits, is somewhat arbitrary. Although he identifies 
two of the background figures, he overlooks the highly indivi- 
dualized face of the flagellant to the left of Christ. By comparison, 
the faces of the group of three in the foreground are types found 
elsewhere in Piero’s oeuvre. Ginsburg himself notes that the youth 
looks like one of Piero’s angels, and the man in blue brocade 
inexplicably appears among the Misericordia devotees. The age 
span of the three men suggests that they are more like characters 
from Piero's repertoire of stock figures, combined to represent the 
three ages of man, and hence to represent every man who turns 
his back on suffering — rather than specific individuals. 

For the student of art history, this essay is an exemplar of the 
possibilities and pitfalls of applying social history to the inter- 
pretation of works of art. Ginsburg is at his best when he allows 
biographical data, from which he supplies much useful infor- 
mation, to speak for itself; but he falters when he applies to the 
painting a fragile superstructure that cannot sustain itself. How- 
ever, in fairness to Ginsburg, he himself admits that of his three 
essays this is the most speculative. 

The translation by Martin Pyle and Kate Soper deserves special 
praise. It eminently reflects the elegant prose style for which Gins- 
burg is famous. The translations sustain the illusion of being in 
constant direct contact with the author, and the smooth flow of 
the original text is never compromised by an overly literal ren- 
dering. The edition is clean, the illustrations clear, and the notes 
and index will serve scholars well. Perhaps the change in Gins- 
burg’s title was unnecessary: something like A View into the World 
of Piero, although awkward, would better reflect the content of 
the book. The enigma, far from Piero’s, is ours. 

In contrast to Ginsburg, Marilyn Lavin devotes her entire book 
to Piero’s Baptism. Unlike both Tanner and Ginsburg, Lavin shifts 
the date of the painting from the early 1440's to the late 1450's, 
hence far removed from the political issues of the Council of Flor- 
ence, which she avoids entirely. She focuses instead on the reli- 
gious content. A note in the book asserts that Tanner's inter- 
pretation of the painting’s theological content remains unsub- 
stantiated: in effect Lavin sets out to substantiate that aspect of 
Tanner's study which suggests that the three parts of the painting 
are the visual analogue of the three episodes of an antiphon in 
the liturgy of the Epiphany. 

On the dust-jacket, the late H.W. Janson expresses wonder that 
an entire book could be written about a single painting: but the 
book is in fact only about the meaning of the painting, and even 
that narrows down to aspects of the meaning — particularly li- 
turgical — which the author believes is latent beneath the literal 
signification. She describes the latter as simply “the historical oc- 


currence of Christ’s Baptism.” 

Lavin's book consists of eight chapters: the first five deal with 
her man argument, which is to show that the meaning of the 
painting depends on the liturgy of Epiphany. In an antiphon of 
that litcrgy, the Baptism, Cana, and Magi episodes are recast into 
a theme of Mystical Marriage. The first five chapters consider 
various parts of the painting: the landscape, the river, the Phar- 
isees, end the angels, that is, all except Christ and the Baptist, 
the mam characters. Although there is no chapter or focused con- 
sideraton devoted to the protagonists, they are mentioned passim 
througout the study. Following this main portion of the book 
comes a consideration of minor motifs, such as the neophyte, the 
trees aad planis, and the paintings or. the frame (attributed to 
Mattec-di Giovanni). The author adds to the study her own inter- 
pretati=n of Agnoletti’s proposal on the origin of the commission 
and a discussion of the condition of the painting. A postscript 
briefly considers some 16th-century versions of the theme. At- 
tached=o the end of her study is an analysis by B.A.R. Carter of 
the pafting’s surface geometry. 

The :tudy holds so many surprises that on the dust-jacket Jan- 
son was led to comment that the author “has literally left no stone 
unturned in order to account for the multitude of peculiar things 
she ha discovered within the picture and its history.” On her 
methoc, he remarks: “[as] the inner logic of Marilyn Lavin's pro- 
cedure >ecomes evident . . . the whole assumes the excitement of 
a well-zonstructed mystery story.” A sample will give the reader 
some ic.ea of the type of sleuthing that runs throughout the book. 
Althovzh in the West there was no feast of the Baptism, that event 
is menSioned in the liturgy of Epiphany (6 January). Because of 
this th author reasons that Christ's Baptism took place in mid- 
winter, hence Piero has depicted a miracle. She writes: “. . . we 
must r=turn to our discussion of the paradisiac landscape where 
trees and plants are depicted miraculously in bloom on the sixth 
of January” (pp. 113-114). Christ's Baptism is also mentioned in 
the Easter liturgy. In the preface the author herself prepares the 
reader “or what is to come: “I must warn the reader that the theme 
as I propose it in all its ramifications may strain the credence of 
the les: adventurous.” 

Tanter suggested that Piero was inspired by the Epiphany an- 
tiphon.; Lavin, on the other hand, takes the matter beyond mere 
suggesion: she seeks to establish a detailed connection between 
one of -he antiphons and the painting. That antiphon reads: “This 
day th- Church is joined to her heavenly Spouse / for Christ has 
cleansed away her crimes in the Jordan / With gifts the Magi 
hastento the royal nuptials and the guests are gladdened with the 
wine made from water.” Its primary motifs are the Church as the 
Bride cf Christ in a Mystical Marriage and the cleansing of her, 
not Ctrist's, sin; secondarily it is about the Magi and the wine 
of Cara. In taking on the job of connecting the three parts of the 
paintirg with the three episodes of the antiphon, Lavin sets herself 
a Hercilean task. To make all the parts fit, she has to show that 
Piero resorted to a series of anomalous motifs, that they each have 
at leas. one precedent, and that the 15th-century provincial wor- 
shippez in Sansepolcro would have been able to recognize them 
and cemprehend all the nuances that the author proposes exist in 
the panting. Her method is to read the “visual signals,” to use 
her tem, that Piero has implanted in each figural group, and 
thereby to bring this “language of visual structure to its logical 
conclusion.” 

The-core of her thesis is centered cn two figural groups: the 
angels.in the foreground and the Pharisees in the background; 
and her analysis begins with the last group. To relate the back- 
ground figures in the painting to the Magi as they are presented 
in the antiphon, the author must find the “visual signals” that 


t- 


enabled the deva» =to recognize the allusion to the Magi as pre- 
sented in the anzz «n, thet is, as guests at the Mystical Marriage 
bearing gifts. St= =mp-sse. that these signals are: a specitic mode 
of contemporar; I-.<ldz Eastern dress (different from the type of 
Oriental clothirz =unA ia cther paintings), the position of the 
group in deep pæ (irdi ative of an event in the remoże past), 
and a pointing gere that applies to the Magi pointing to the 
star as to Pharisce vomtiag to the Dove from Heaven. Her task 
is to identify tha= figare: with the Magi of the antipron who 
“with gifts haster -— th: reyal nuptials.” Although Piero" figures 
neither bear gifts r= hast:n anywhere, they do, according to the 
author, transform -ae äver into the wine of Cana by th2 red re- 
flections of their rc =s sas- on its surface. This assertion regarding 
the miraculous peer df she reflections does not appear in the 
author's text but ia 1 fcotnote that is once removed (p. 70, n. 17, 
which then direte ne z0 he following chapter, p. 97, n. 8). This 
“miracle” is cruz o ber chesis, for without it there is no “visual 
signal” that identi 353 tLes - background figures as allusions to the 
Magi-qua-guests =- th: Mystical Marriage celebration. The ra- 
tionale for placiz; ‘he ex>lanation of so important a point in a 
remote footnote a-mpe tLis reviewer. That allusion to Cana, she 
claims, is precis © *yhet establishes a thematic unity between the 
background figa-e.an-l those in the foreground, that is, it is one 
of the Mystical *ra-riaze motifs that reveals Piero’s dependence 
on the liturgica af plonwof the Epiphany. Unfortunately the re- 
flections in the r-= trrn-from red to blue long before reaching 
the Baptism gro_y- or she angels. 

The author ræ th-n show Piero’s rationale for chcosing to 
show four Mag: retLer=hen the traditional three. The mative sug- 
gested for this ercacalcus number renders the interpretation even 
more complex: == >el=ves that Piero refers to the numker of the 
Old Testament pm otype of the Magi rather than a d-rect ref- 
erence to the trad ndl tree Magi. A strict interpretation of the 
liturgical text tar meaticns them might allow one to interpret 
their number as tr. n any case, she asserts that Fra Angelico 
and Leonardo ear incuce as many as twelve Magi in their Ad- 
oratiors (p. 69, x -4) hence there is nothing unusual about Pi- 
ero’s four. 

In the next chk=p- r, Lawîn tries to show that Piero's angels rep- 
resent both the Cana =pSode and the Mystical Marriage. But, 
having attributed me raasformation of water into wine to the 
group in the bac<=sou.ad, she must find another clue that would 
identify the angel =rorp vith the Cana episode. She finds two: 
the hand-clasp ard th  czowns worn by three angels. The first, 
she claims, is th= mar-iace gesture of junctio dextrarum. How- 
ever, inexplicatt» Lier parts from tradition; she proposes that 
he chose to rep®==t marciage by the anomalous motif of joined 
left hands. She = tnue censirained to show why he resorted to 
the odd gesture + -lasped left hands when he easily could have 
shown them clazyı g “igEt hands as he did in the fresco of The 
Meeting of Sorron snc Sheba. The crowns, she notes, were 
commonly usec 1 masriaze ceremonies in the Middle Fest; how- 
ever, she offers nc =iggestion as to Piero’s motive for not limitirg 
them just to tha t “marrying angels.” Also problematic is the 
absenc2 of a sims==xemrle cf crowns in the numerous quattro- 
cento cepictions = ~he Vicrriage of the Virgin. Again she indicates 
that he preferred cteecwen-ric “visual signal” to a straightforward, 
traditional one, aac that ne chose to convey a simple idza to the 
provincial devo== of Sansepolcro via an oddity rather than by 
a gesture famil=r © tnem. Even assuming that the clasped left 
hands and cro-er= are marriage motifs used in the West, they 
would then rela= -nls tc marriages in general, thus leaving one 
wondering preci» — wna- visual clue in the painting enables the 
viewer to recog-. >ethe m_rrying angels as an allusion sp2cifically 
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to the marriage of Cana. 

The author's next task is to show how Piero enabled the devotee 
to know which of the two hand-clasping angels is the groom. 
Since he has put all three of them in female dress and given them 
androgynous looks, the worshiper would have to find some evi- 
dence of the one who represents the groom, that is, a male among 
the ostensibly female angels. She proposes that the visual signal 
given by Piero is the bare breast of the middle angel: “Thus we 
may say that although the flat breast of Piero’s angel shows he 
is not female, his costume is that of a woman” (p. 82). Ultimately 
she discovers that Piero has presented the viewer with a congeries 
of anomalous marriage motifs that at best relate to marriage in 
general rather than to the Cana episode. In any case, she asserts 
that the hand-clasping angels serve a double function: they refer 
to both the bride and groom of the Mystical Marriage and to the 
couple of the Cana marriage. But to convey this idea, she implies, 
Piero relies less on direct visual signals than on the viewer's pre- 
sumed knowledge of a number of complicated matters: icono- 
graphical tradition north of the Alps, of the Baptism as a Mystical 
Marriage, the recognition of the sex of angels in representations; 
details of mystical theology; and a kind of proto-Freudian reading 
of angelic gestures. The instance is given of a relief by the della 
Quercia school that shows three angels squeezed into a pediment 
over a Madonna and Child (which she regards as representing a 
Mystical Marriage because of the lion heads on the arms of their 
throne). The angels’ gestures reveal to her “connubial references,” 
that is, “One angel touches the area of the womb, another touches 
the genitals, both allusions to Christ's Incarnation as well as, gen- 
erally, procreation and marital consummation” (p. 104, n. 45). 
Relating these angels to Piero's, she suggests that he seems to have 
exploited “the connubial gestures of the Quercia triad to express 
the Sponsus-Sponsa theme with his angelic group” (pp. 93-95). 
But Piero’s angels are not just male and female friends of the bride 
or groom (depending on the visual signals that betray their sex): 
they are the very Sponsus-Sponsa of the Mystical Marriage, that 
is, they represent Christ and the Church. Supporting this attri- 
bution is their context, that is, their proximity to Christ. 

The devotee would presumably identify Christ as the groom 
of the Mystical Marriage, despite Piero’s failure to offer any visual 
signals indicative of that role, to say nothing of his neglect to give 
any sign of Christ’s mystical Bride who is the central character 
of the Epiphany antiphon, which the author proposes influenced 
Piero. An additional clue that links the angelic group to the Mys- 
tical Marriage is the middle angel’s crown of “intertwined” red 
and white roses: “The red stands for Christ's Passion and the white 
for Mary’s purity, and by extension, Ecclesia’s. Here the flowers 
by being intertwined, literally laced together, become an image 
of marital union” (p. 94). Assuming that the two androgynous 
angels represent the Bride and Groom of the Mystical Marriage, 
one wonders why Piero would be at pains to show the Mystical 
Bride in this secondary figural group and yet leave her out of the 
main group, to which she belongs first and foremost. If the paint- 
ing is to relate to the antiphon where the Mystical Bride, not 
Christ, is center stage, and if, as the author seeks to demonstrate, 
the antiphon is a direct influence on Piero’s version of the Bap- 
tism, there should be some visible clue to her presence or some 
reason for her absence. 

This “multitude of peculiar things” observed by Janson leaves 
one wondering why Piero would create for the provincial devotee 
such a visual “scavenger hunt” by resorting to bizarre and ec- 
centric iconographic references to the Mystical Marriage antiphon 
found only in the secondary figural groups, yet leave the main 
group, to which the concept applies par excellence, without a 
shred of visual evidence. If the literary author of the antiphon 
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were capable of binding the three episodes together with simple 
imagery that is eminently visual, the master painter would surely 
not be at a loss to match it. 

In Lavin’s final analysis, it is not so much the theme of Mystical 
Marriage that binds the groups together as “firstness,” to use the 
author’s term, which becomes the bond uniting the three groups. 
Without showing that anyone in the 15th century ever regarded 
the three events as “feasts of Firstness,” she makes an emphatic 
statement at the end of her study that “firstness” applied to Piero’s 
depiction and to most of the depictions on the frame itself. The 
purely abstract concept derives in part from interpretations of the 
antiphon by modern liturgical historians, and in part from the 
author's own extrapolation. Historians of the liturgy suggest that 
the Epiphany was regarded as the first manifestation of Christ's 
divinity to the Gentiles, and the Baptism the first revelaticn of it 
to the Jews. Lavin adds a third: the revelation of Christ's divinity 
to the Apostles at Cana. But at the time of Cana only two, or at 
the most three, of the Apostles were called, according to biblical 
exegetes. The Bible mentions that disciples, not Apostles, were at 
Cana, and most assuredly not the Apostle Paul, as the author 
claims (p. 121). Nicodemus was one of Christ's disciples, tut not 
an Apostle. Moreover, many of Christ's disciples abandoned him 
when he proposed, long before the Last Supper, that it was ex- 
pedient to eat his body and blood to gain eternal life. Henze, the 
placement of such an unstable group on a par with Jews and Gen- 
tiles and their selection as a group equally worthy of a first rev- 
elation of Christ's divinity would be senseless. To bolster the con- 
cept of firstness as the binding force of the program, the author 
renames the feast of Epiphany “The Feast of First Appearances” 
(p. 123). This liberty with the liturgy could mislead anyone un- 
familiar with the liturgical calendar of the Roman Church into 
thinking that there had been a feast of Christ's Baptism. indeed 
such statements as “The Baptism is not a feast of John, however, 
but of Christ” (p. 138) indicate that the author herself believes 
that such a feast once existed in the West. 

Unfortunately a fair number of factual errors and inaccurate 
observations, which could have been easily corrected, further 
erode portions of the argument. For example, Saint Paul (rep- 
resented on one of the adjacent panels of the frame) has nc direct 
relation to the Baptism, nor was he at Cana (in fact he was not 
a Christian at the time of these events), nor was he the Apostle 
to the Jews (p. 121). The upper Tiber valley is not “a huge volcanic 
crater surrounded on every side by mountain ridges” (p. 19); 
mountains and hills run parallel to the Tiber the entire length of 
the valley, as can be seen on any relief map. The landscape space 
behind Christ is not the first “coherent, unified outdoor space, 
based on the principles of linear perspective” (p. 7); that distinc- 
tion, I think, belongs to Jacopo Bellini’s landscape in his drawing 
of Saint Christopher, which is explicitly structured on a linear 
perspective grid.5 Indeed, Piero’s landscape has an essentially am- 
biguous space (as do his subsequent landscapes), as is evident 
from the author's own description of it: in two successive sen- 
tences she refers to the “coherent” space first as a meadow (“the 
town at the end of the meadow”), then as a valley, then again 
simultaneously as a meadow and a valley (p. 169). In such cases 
the book clearly could have used better editing. As Samuel Ed- 
gerton, Jr., notes on the dust-jacket, the book will be of interest 
to historians of the liturgy, yet some key theologians such as Saints 
Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, and Gregory, whose author- 


5 E. Battisti, Piero della Francesca, u, Milan, 1971. 


6 M. Baxandall, Patterns of Intention, New Haven and London, 1985, 
132-133. 


ity is invoked througout the text, are omitted from both the index 
and bibLography. 

It is mfortunate that Lavin's superio research and organiza- 
tional tdents were not first directed to the problem inherent in 
the primary, or as she prefers to call it, the literal meaning of the 
Baptism. particularly since it involves ‘he question of Original 
Sin, Chast's conception, and his,human nature. A clarification 
of these oroblems would undoubtedly render the hand-clasp motif 
less arcane and might well reveal a symbolic reference to the new 
relationship between man and God, who, at the time af the Bap- 
tism, re~ealed himself as also sharing in the nature of man. 

The aathor’s section on the history of the painting is a concise 
treatmert of Agnoletti and Battisti’s speculations on the com- 
mission, with some additions of her own. The update on the con- 
dition o the painting will be useful to scholars. 

In B.&.R. Carter's analysis of the painting’s surface geometry, 
one fin a complex of circles, semicircles, pentagons, squares, 
rectangl-s, and triangles, most of which rightly derive from the 
proportions of the joined semi-circle and square frame. However, 
for all tEeir logic they leave one wondering why Carter excludes 
the don=nant vertical line of Piero's trez from his beautiful net- 
work of geometric patterns, particulary since it is the most ex- 
pressivedine of the composition. As Baxandall recently noted, the 
tree is tke prime indicator of the division of the composition into 
three ecual parts. Considering that Piero’s meanings are fre- 
quently inked to his geometry, the equal proportion of this simple 
tripartit- division traced by Baxandall would be appropriate to a 
theme whose essential content is the Trinity, and if Tarmer is cor- 
rect, pagicularly pertinent to the equality of the three >ersons of 
the Trincty. 

THOMAS MARTONE 
University af Toronto 
Mississauga, Ontario L5L 1C6 


JOHN v_RRIANO, Italian Baroque and Rococo Arcnitecture, 
New Ycrk and Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1986. Pp. 
329; 19 black-and-white ills. $27.95; $16.95 paper 


In recen. decades the bibliography on Italian 17th- anc 18th-cen- 
tury arcnitecture has grown dramatically, enriched by studies of 
individval architects and monuments, urban planning, regional 
schools-architectural theory, and patronage. Yet it has been more 
than fi€y years — since G. Delogu published L'Architettura 
italiana del seicento e del settecento (Florence, 1935) — that a 
survey cf this subject has appeared in a single volume. The lacuna 
has now. been filled by Varriano’s concise book, a work that syn- 
thesizes-nuch of the new literature and provides the firs: scholarly 
study ir English to focus exclusively on Baroque and Rococo ar- 
chitecture in Italy.! 

Varrizno’s account opens with an introductory chapter treating 
terminosogy and phases of stylistic development, architectural 
practiceand theory, and historical factors affecting architecture, 
such as volitics, the Church, and economics. Chapter Two, “Pre- 
cursors >f the Roman Baroque: Vignola to Carlo Maderno,” be- 
gins the historical survey, which then continues in three mono- 
graphic chapters on Borromini, Bernini, and Cortona. These are 
followee! by the discussion “Other Aspects of the Roman Ba- 
roque” (Chapter Six), in which Martino Longhi the Your.ger, Carlo 


1C. Norserg Schulz's two large volumes, Baroque Architecture. New 
York, 197, and Late Baroque and Rococo Architecture, New York, 1974, 
are not linited to Italy but are, instead, pan-European in scape. 


und 


Rainaldi, G..+. De Rossi, and Carlo Fontana figure as the main 
protagonists. Cher Seven, “Rococo and Academic Classicism 
in EighteentCentary Rore,” culminates the author's ccnsider- 
ation of Roman arehitectum. The succeeding four chapters leave 
Rome, and tuxe th- reader throuzhout the Italian peninsula and 
beyond. Seventezr -h-century architecture in Milan, Bologna, 
Genoa, Flore-ce, aad Veni-e is the subject of Chapter Eight, and 
18th-century=eve cpmentsan those centers are discussed in Chap- 
ter Ten. Inte-veninz is a monographic chapter on Guarino Gua- 
rini, the onl-- nor—oman architect (with respect to career, not 
birth) to be g*ven Es own chapter. The survey concludes with a 
final chepter on S=_thern #aly ir. the 17th and 18th centtries, in 
which Naple:. Apiz.a, and3icily are discussed. A useful glossary 
of architectu-al terms and an index complete the text. 

Varriano's survas of mcre than two hundred years of Italian 
architecture, =ror Yignolas church of the Gesù in Rome (1568) 
to Gioffredo= church of S- Spirita in Naples (1774), offers a suc- 
cinct and wel-infcened introduction to the material. For the most 
part, the au“kor’s choice sf he monuments through which he 
traces the develop ent of Baroque and Rococo architecture is 
representative and atellig@t. Ecclesiastical architecture (primar- 
ily churches! domiates, =counting for approximately seventy 
percent of the wozks under consideration. Palaces take second 
place, and vi_as, =tzircases fountains, apartment complexes, and 
other secula- manaments receive less sustained attention. This 
emphasis is jstifia ae, particularly for the seicento, given the fact 
that church pailte dominated architectural enterprises and, as 
Varriano wri-2s, “==cular architecture during the seventeenth cen- 
tury tended > be =ss inventive chan its sacred counterpart . . . 
and it was rere to Gnd a domestic building with as much flair as 
that of tne churche: . . .” (Ep. 64-55). However, I think the author 
devotes too I+tle g=ce to tLe Baroque villa. And within the realm 
of ecclesiastial er-nitectu.e, he pays only passing atter.tion to 
chapels and ~egle=s epheraeral projects entirely. 

The limite= corsderaticn of chapels and the absence cf a dis- 
cussion of eprerr> al works are unfortunate, for it was in these 
areas that sone cl ne mos invertive and influential architecture 
appeared. Vi-riane dismis-es, for example, Domenico Fentana's 
Sistine Chap=l in £ Marie Maggiore, with its marble encrusted 
walls, as “the mes- garish and vulgar of all papal commissions” 
(p. 27), witheat rzœgnizin; that it stood as a prototype for a long 
series of colaced mz-ble chzpels, from Flaminio Ponzio’s Cappella 
Paolina in th= sam: basilica to Carlo Fontana’s chapels, the Cap- 
pella Ginett: in = Andrea cella Valle and the Cibo Chapel 
in S. Maria «El Forzolo (ncne of which he discusses). Moreover, 
beyond the @portance of its marble revetment, Domenizo Fon- 
tana’s Sistine Chzp el, the first papal funerary chapel, provided 
the model (ir. plan =nd, in part, in elevation) for Alessandro Ga- 
lilei’s austereapp- la Corsini in St. John Lateran, begun in 1732.7 
And in omi-ting Galileis chapel from his discussion, Varriano 
neglects the rst ©=mple in Reme of the new, proto-Neoclassical 
style that emerged during he portificate of Clement XII. 


2 E, Kieven, “Lome ir 1732: A essandro Galilei, Nicola Salvi, Ferdinando 
Fuga,” in Ligh~ on e EternaE-Ciiy. Observations and Discoverizs in the 
Art and Arch2ecture of Rone, ed. E. Hager and S. Munshower, Uni- 
versity Park, 2A, am Londor, 1937, 257. 


3 See I. Lavin, Bernt. and the Inity cf the Visual Arts, 2 vols., New York 
and London, 7*80, =ssim. 


4 Another instance ~7_2re a reFrence to chapels would have been welcome 
is in Varriano= disamsion'of “he shift from the Bernini-based classicism 
of Carlo Fontzna te the Borrcmini-based Rococo that emerged in Rome 
in the last decade o: she 17th century. Antonio Gherardi’s two chapels, 
the Cappella avila n S.i Maria in Trastevere (ca. 1680-86) and the 
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Similarly, in the chapter devoted to Bernini's architecture the 
absence of chapels is particularly lamentable, fr it was in his 
chapels — the Raimondi Chapel in S. Pietro in Montorio or the 
Cornaro Chapel in S. Maria della Vittoria, to neme just two ex- 
amples — that the sculptor-architect revealed his most inventive 
and “Baroque” tendencies, subverting traditional rules of design, 
incorporating concealed sources of illumination. and fusing ar- 
chitecture with painting and sculpture.’ Even a brief look at his 
chapels forces us to question the author's estimation of Bernini 
as the “most conservative major architect” (p. 75) of his 
generation. 

Mention of ephemeral works, such as festival decorations, cat- 
afalques, apparati for canonizations, or Quarart'ore “theaters,” 
would also have enriched the discussion. Projecs of these types 
by such architects as Cortona, Bernini, Carlo Rainaldi, and Ni- 
cola Salvi not only exemplify the architects’ respective styles but 
also represent significant prototypes for permanant architectural 
monuments.5 Prints reproducing ephemeral works were also a vi- 
tal means of disseminating some of the most progressive archi- 
tectural ideas. 

Throughout the text Varriano considers architecture primarily 
on the basis of formal analysis, and in this he is very successful. 
He carefully analyzes the plan, exterior elevation, and interior 
articulation of buildings; he considers the relat onship between 
interior and exterior; and he often provides relevant comments 
about how the site affected planning and articulation. The de- 
scriptive analyses are always sensitive and often evocative. His 
delightful description of Raguzzini’s Piazza di S. Ignazio as a “light 
dessert after a heavy meal” (p. 165) perfectly eccords with the 
experience of exiting the church into that unique urban space. 

Varriano’s discussion is also rich in its numercus references to 
the sources of Baroque and Rococo architecture. Borromini's, 
Cortona’s, and Carlo Rainaldi's adaptations and -einterpretations 
of ancient Roman architectural forms are demonstrated lucidly, 
as are Guarino Guarini's blendings of Moorish and Gothic tra- 
ditions, Although I think the author underplays the importance 
of Palladio for Borromini and, even more so, for Bernini, the 
influence of Renaissance sources is discussed intelligently 
throughout the book. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of this survey is tre overall picture 
it paints of the development and vicissitudes of Italian architec- 
ture from the period of the Counter-Reformatiom to the triumph 
of Neoclassicism. Although there is nothing revolutionary or con- 
troversial in his presentation, Varriano offers a thorough and ju- 
dicious account and a sound, highly readable synthesis of a vast 
amount of scholarly literature. Numerous quotations from the 
architects under consideration, contemporary cri-ics, and patrons 
are well chosen and enliven the text; one only regrets that Var- 
riano did not provide bibliographic citations for them in the notes, 
which are, otherwise, rich in references. 

Italian Baroque and Rococo Architecture will inevitably be 
compared with Rudolf Wittkower’s pioneering survey of the pe- 


S. Cecilia Chapel in S. Carlo ai Catinari (before 1692), in addition to being 
two of the most original architectural creations of the period, exemplify 
a unique fusion of Berninesque and Borrominesque elerrents. They at once 
look back to the High Baroque and, with their use of stucco, profusion 
of decorative elements, and pliable architectural forms,-anticipate the Ro- 
man Rococo. 


5 For example, Carlo Rainaldi's Quarant’ore “theater,” erected in the Gesù 
in 1650, anticipates the interior of his S. Maria in Campitelli, begun in 
1662. See M. Fagiolo Dell’Arco and S. Carandini, L'Efimero barocco, 1, 
Rome, 1977, 138-140. 
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riod, which first appeared thirty years ago and has seen its third 
revised edition as recently as 1982.° Perhaps inescapably, Varriano 
organizes the materials in almost precisely the same way as Witt- 
kower did; more revealing, however, is that his methodology and 
use of rigid stylistic labels, as well as the conclusions he reaches, 
closely adhere to those of the earlier survey. Varriano, much like 
Wittkower, begins with a valuable introductory chapter in which 
the historical and cultural background of the period is discussed. 
Subsequent chapters, however, as in Wittkower’s text, are almost 
exclusively concerned with Stilgeschichte, and offer only passing 
references to contextual issues, patronage, theory, or iconogra- 
phy. Although the choice of monuments differs in many cases, 
this book resembles, in fact, a distillation of Wittkower's chapters 
on architecture. 

Varriano’s concern with Stilgeschichte, that is, with the con- 
noisseurship of architecture, has its advantages in an introductory 
survey of this kind: it is straightforward, and it focuses on the 
monuments themselves and the artistic personalities that created 
them. But of all the arts, architecture is the clearest expression of 
a complex of contexts — social and historical, political and eco- 
nomic — and to analyze buildings solely in formal terms militates 
against a more complete understanding of architectural history. 
Indeed, any examination of architecture should consider how style 
and ideology are inextricably related. 

In his attempt to affix stylistic labels to individual moruments 
and to make clear divisions between successive phases of stylistic 
development, Varriano follows quite closely Wittkower's dis- 
tinctions between “Early,” “High,” and “Late Baroque,” and be- 
tween “the exuberant genuine Baroque” (p. 4) and “Baroque Clas- 
sicism.” Although he points out the problem of adhering to the 
Wolfflinian and Wittkowerian dichotomy between the Baroque 
and Classicism (p. 4 and p. 295, n. 2), he nevertheless adopts it 
throughout the book, attaching to these terms the notions of “pro- 
gressive” and “conservative.” These and other designations — 
Mannerist and “Ultra-Baroque,” for example — are useful in dis- 
tinguishing general stylistic trends and in making attributions, but 
they do little for our critical understanding of both the historical 
dynamics and the individual expressiveness of the monuments 
under consideration. 

The limitations of Varriano's approach are exemplified by his 
discussion of Galilei’s façade of the Lateran, begun in 1732. Fo- 
cusing his analysis on the stylistic dimensions of the facade, the 
author points out its austere classicism and rigid geometry, “with 
hardly a trace of Rococo charm or whimsy,” yet, following Witt- 
kower, he places it “firmly in the Baroque tradition” of Carlo 
Fontana (p. 173). However, as Elisabeth Kieven has argued, the 
subordination of ornament to structure, the purity of design, and 
the decidedly Florentine cinquecento classicism of Galilei’s façade 
are as antithetical to the Roman Baroque as to the Roman Rococo. 
The Lateran facade gave form to a new and very different spirit 
fostered by the Tuscan Corsini pope, Clement XII, and his nephew 
Neri Corsini, with whom Galilei had had close ties in Forence. 
Formally and conceptually, it expressed a conscious rejeztion of 
Roman Baroque values and marked the beginning of a reform of 
those values that would continue through the pontificate of Ben- 


6 R, Wittkower, Art and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750 (Pelican History 
of Art), Harmondsworth, 1958, 3rd revd. ed. with augmented bibliog- 
raphy, 1982. 


7 Elisabeth Kieven presented some of these ideas at the seminar “Roman 
Architecture of the Eighteenth Century,” sponsored by CASVA at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art (Washington, D.C.) on 9 March 1984. See also Kieven 
(as in n. 2), 254-261; and her forthcoming monograph on Alessandro 
Galilei. 


edict XIV and would culminate with tke rigorous revival of the 
antique that we generally label Neoclassicism. Thus, to call Ga- 
lilei’s façade a “Baroque” work (or, as Wittkower wrote, a “severe 
work of Late Baroque Classicism”) is fo ignore the basis of the 
consciously anti-Baroque, Florentine style imposed upon Rome 
by Clement XII? 

It is not beyond the scope of a survey to concern itself with 
stylistic and contextual issues, with p2rmanent and ephemeral 
works, and, more generally, with a broad selection af architec- 
tural types — particularly in this field. where Wittkower's Art 
and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750 has already provided an ex- 
cellent account of the stylistic dimensiors of the best krown mon- 
uments of the period. And in this respect Varriano’s book does 
not sufficiently expand the range of incuiry beyond Wittkower's 
approach to the period. 

These comments, however, are not intended to detract from 
the positive contributions of Varrianos text. It offers a cogent 
introduction to the study of 17th- and 18th-century architecture 
in Italy, written in lively and straightforward prose. Numerous 
plans and photographs of the highest quality, many made exclu- 
sively for this book, complement the discussion, and the notes 
provide a helpful guide for further research. Handsomely pro- 
duced by Oxford University Press, th:s volume, with its fresh 
observations and wealth of informatior, will remain a useful and 
reliable source for students of architectural history. 

STEVEN F. OSTROW 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 


MUSÉE DES BEAUX-ARTS, NANCY, Grendville: Dessins origi- 
naux, exh. cat., intro. and cat. entries Clive F Getty with 
Simone Guillaume, Nancy, 1986. ?p. 424; 40 color ills., 
294 black-white ills. 


Grandville est un esprit maladivement littéraire, toujours en 
quête de moyens bâtards pour faire entrer sa pensée dans le 
domaine des arts plastiques; aussi l'avons-nous vu souvent user 
du vieux procédé qui consiste à attacher aux bouches de ses 
personnages des banderoles parlantes. Il a passé sa vie à chercher 
des idées, les trouvant quelquefois. Mais comme il était artiste 
par métier et homme de lettres par la téte, il n'a jamais pu les 
bien exprimer. 

— Charles Baudelaire (1857)! 


Baudelaire’s was neither the first no- the harshest criticism to 
be leveled against the art of J.J. Grancville. Three years earlier, 
Paul de Saint-Victor (in reviewing “Les animaux de Grandville, 
vaudeville en trois actes et huit tableaux,” a popular play drawn 
from the work of Grandville and perfo-med at the Délassements- 
Comiques in September, 1854) wrote this damning critique of 
Grandville’s delight in the bizarre and fantastic: 


Certes le Démon de la folie était debut derrière le pauvre art- 
iste et lui poussait le coude, lorsqu'il =squissait d'une main éga- 
rée ces incohérentes fioritures. Quelcues jours après en effet, il 
s'empara de lui pour ne plus le rendre qu'à la Mort. Mais il me 
semble que la démence méme de ces brouillons fatidiques n'est 
que la conséquence excessive du talent de Grandville. Vous y 
retrouvez grossis au microscope toutes les infirmités et tous les 


1 C. Baudelaire, “Quelques Caricaturistes français,” in his Oeuvres com- 
plètes, Paris, 1976, n, 558. 


défauts ce sa ar=nière: a subtilité mesquine, le myst-cisme triv- 
ial, le sceau de ==>mb cu lieu commun, appliqué auz choses les 
plus déli-ates = ‘imag-nation et de la pensée; une aptitude sin- 
gulière à-retre—l'infim. et à vulgariser l'idéal: si bien que, si je 
voulais défini- = lui Eartiste par un mot que le certienne et 
qui le résume- fe dirai. que c'est un visionnaire qui ronfle en 
révant.? 


For Baudelaire, —-andvilse was a literary artist who rever found 
the means -0 giv: nis ideas plastic form; while for Szint-Victor, 
he was simoly ar uncontrolled talent whose incoherent scribbles 
trivialized he incite ard vulgarized the ideal. Ten ears later, 
Champfleucry, vt>ly unimpressed by Grandville’s artand by his 
supporters” claim cf genfis on his behalf, said simply: “Consci- 
ence pouss-e à l'e aéme l'un esprit consciencieux, mais plus mé- 
ticulecx encore q æ conscencieux, plus tatillon que meticuleux.”? 

These n2gat:.= evaluations of Grandville’s art =ffectively 
eclipsed th: pare=-rics trat followed the artist's dea-h in 1847. 
Obituaries hac. appeared in L'Espérance, Courrier de Nancy 
(Grandville was korn anc raised in Nancy), and L'Illusration, the 
latter notice by ==euard Zharton, a close friend of the artist and 
the founder of L lagan pittoresque and L'Illustrazion. Three 
years later.the Scc#té Lcrraine de l'Union des Arts of Nancy had 
held a commetitacn-for the best elegy to Grandville ard, in 1853, 
S. Clogenson ha» sublisaed a two-part article on Grandville in 
L'Athenaerm fraacais; Cogenson’s article had been -eprinted a 
few weeks later = the Journal de la Meurthe et des Yosges and 
published 1s a small book in the same year. Finall~, in 1854, 
Charles Blanc vare an fatroduction to a new edition cf Grand- 
ville’s Les Aétas-o-phoses du jour. This text was puplished the 
following y=ar 23= separate book, Jean Ignace Isidore Grandville, 
and marked the neight of Grandville’s reputatior to date: 
“... d'aberd de T-sprit, de l'observation, l'humeur >clémique; 
puis un mêlange cut à fait imprévu du réalisme et Cidéal, une 
forme corrzcte =t =ositiv: , aride même, mise au service des plus 
fantastiques invextons; tn contour net, enfermant urz idée sou- 
vent indécBe; ur Dntrase perpétuel, enfin, entre l'éBvation de 
la pensée ef la præ du crayon.” In the same year, however, Paul 
de Saint-V=tor £smissec Grandville in the terms cited above as 
“un visionraire = ronfl: en rêvant.” 


2 P, de Sain-Victo= “Revue dramatique,” Le Pays: Journal de l'Empire, 
18 Sepzember 1854 261, quoted in C.E Getty, “The Drawings of J.J. 
Grandville until 15=:The Development of His Style during His Formative 
Years,” Ph.L'. disz. Stanford University, 1981, 8. 


3 Charpflecry, Fre de 1 caricature moderne, Paris, 18»5. 290. 
4 Reprinted n C. Zanc, Lee Artistes de mon temps, Paris, B76, 275. 


5 An earlier cchib_-fr had b-en held in the Musée des Beaux-arts, Nancy, 
in 1855. It compr==< 600 dawings, selected most probably from those 
purchased by the museum . t the sale, in 1853, of drawings still in the 
possession c Grenzkalle’s family. The sale included 1,168 d-awings and 
was held or 4 am = Marcx at 42, rue des Jefineurs, Paris (Catalogue 
illustré de lc collee2-n des dessins et croquis originaux ex3cutés à Va- 
quarelle, à Tı sép™ 2 la pl-ne, et au crayon par J.J. Grancville, Paris, 
1853). The exhibitisx- of 18.5 may have also included drav-ings still in 
the family's osses m and other local collections. Regarcing this, Si- 
mone Guillaame‘s is oduction to the catalogue under review lists a num- 
ber of local Ollect x s who brught at the sale of 1853, includirz Alexandre 
Gény, a friend of S-andville who owned 200 drawings by tł artist, and 
E. Gauguin, who aed mcre than 110 (p. xiii). 


6 Armand Gand-a.1= (1845-90), an avocat à la Cour at Nancy and the 
only child of Grarmatle’s sewond marriage, died without descendants. By 
his will he left a sr of money to the city of Nancy for the erection of 
a monumen: to F-==ther. The monument was inauguratec cn 15 June 
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Not until 1893 would Grandville’s reputation be restored to 
what it was shortly after his death. In that year, a major exhibition 
of Grandville’s drawings was held in the Musée de Peinture of 
Nancy’s Hôtel de Ville. Comprising some 1,400 drawings, the 
exhibition followed the death in 1890 of the artist's son, Armand 
Grandville, and was drawn from the collection of Albert Boidin 
who, as executor of Armand’s estate, had been left the drawings 
to do with as he saw fit.6 The following year Boidin donated the 
drawings to the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, the Musée His- 
torique Lorrain, and the Bibliothèque Municipale and Musée des 
Beaux-Arts of Nancy. The latter received the greatest number of 
drawings by far, and it is these that form the most important 
collection in the recently established Cabinet des Dessins et Es- 
tampes of the Musée des Beaux-Arts. The catalogue under review, 
Grandville: Dessins originaux, documents this department's in- 
augural exhibition of drawings selected from this legacy.” 

The catalogue. is divided into eleven thematic sections pro- 
ceeding more or less chronologically through Grandville’s career, 
from his youthful drawings of family, friends, and contemporary 
life in Nancy and Paris, to his mature and highly original drawings 
for book illustrations executed in the last ten years of his life. 
Each section is preceded by brief and succinct introductions by 
Clive F Getty, who also wrote all but thirty-eight of the cata- 
logue’s 334 entries; the other entries, dealing with Grandville’s 
political caricatures, were written by Simone Guillaume, the mu- 
seum’s curator. Elsewhere Getty has written on Grandville’s dif- 
ficulties with the government's censors in the early years of the 
July Monarchy; in 1981, he wrote his Ph.D. thesis for Stanford 
University on Grandville’s drawings to 1830.8 The thorough and 
detailed scholarship of Getty’s previous work is also evident in 
the Nancy catalogue, which will serve henceforth as the standard 
study of Grandville’s drawings and draftsmanship. 

The catalogue is introduced by the first publication ever of 
Grandville’s “Au Possesseur présent ou futur de cet album,” a 
manuscript essay written in 1846 as a preface to two volumes of 
drawings illustrating the Fables de La Fontaine (1838), now in the 
collection of the Bibliothéque Municipale, Nancy. Its publication 
is an especially valuable contribution to the Grandville literature, 
for there Grandville describes his working method in considerable 
detail (and with idiosyncratic spelling and grammar): 


1893, with M. Emile Krantz, Dean of the University of Nancy's Faculté 
des Lettres, presiding and delivering a monographic discourse on the art- 
ist's life and work (Inauguration du monument de J.J. Grandville, Nancy, 
1893). On the same day, after the unveiling ceremonies, the exhibition of 
drawings was opened in the Musée de Peinture. A catalogue for the ex- 
hibition was printed in an edition of only fifteen copies; nonetheless, the 
exhibition was reviewed by John Grand-Carteret in Le Livre & l'image, 
1, March-July, 1893, 288-296, and by E. Goutière-Vernolle in La Lorraine- 
Artiste, xxv1, 25 June 1893, 401-406. 


7 Comprising 317 drawings and seventeen lithographs, the exhibition was 
augmented by loans from the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Musée Histo- 
rique Lorrain, the Bibliothéque Municipale, Nancy, and the collection of 
Pierre Parisot, a distant maternal relation of Grandville. In her recent 
monograph, La Vie et l'oeuvre de J.J. Grandville, Paris, 1985, Annie Re- 
nonciat notes that Boidin donated 1,432 Grandville drawings to the Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, fifty-eight to the Musée Historique Lorrain, and 522 to 
the Bibliothéque Municipale, Nancy. She also notes that more than three 
thousand drawings remain in private hands, many of these, it seems, in 
the Parisot collection (p. 140). 


8 CLE Getty, “Grandville: Opposition Caricature & Political Harassment,” 
The Print Collector's Newsletter, x1v, January-February, 1984, 197-201; 
and idem, “The Drawings of J.J. Grandville until 1830: The Development 
of His Style during His Formative Years” (as in n. 2). 
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. .. d'abord esquisse de la pensée sur papier et, dans les pre- 
miers tems, plus généralement sur ardoise avec la craie ce quie 
me permettait d'effacer de redessiner constamment jusqu'à ce 
que j‘eusse trouvé ma composition et le mouvement que je dé- 
sirai pour mes personnages. Copie et report sur papier de cette 
composition dont je passai le trait à la plume, ensuite copie et 
réduction du même sujet pour [en] trouver l'effet plus facile- 
ment et là j'ai eu l'occaision de voir, et l'on jugera, que j'en en 
attaquais les ombres les touches bien plus hardiment, n'ayant 
pas à m'occuper de l'expression ni de la finesse de la forme. 
Cela fait je terminais à la plume, ainsi qu'on le voit, toutes mes 
compositions, alors restait le second report sur bois . . . (p. 2). 


The copious and excellent illustrations in the catalogue illustrate 
these points very clearly; not perhaps for the Fables de la Fon- 
taine, since there are very few drawings from that project in the 
exhibition (pp. 312-321), but decidedly for the Scènes de la vie 
privée et publique des animaux, of 1842 (pp. 322-336). In these 
drawings one can detect the graphite marks beneath the ink lines 
and see how Grandville worked the ink from light to dark to 
model forms and cast shadows. 

Of equal interest are Grandville’s remarks about the treatment 
his drawings received at the hands of wood engravers. Sometimes 
he was critical: “C’est alors qu'il me restait à subir la plu cruelle 


— horrible — des tortures . . . à passer sous l'outil impitoyable 
du graveur . . . le sang me monta au visage (de fois) à la vue de 
tant d'atroces cruatés . . . de tant de mutiliations opéré par ce que 


ces messieurs appelaient tranquillement du métier . . .” (p. 3). At 
other times he was complimentary, particularly about the con- 
tributions of “un brave et consciencieux graveur August Desp 
[Auguste Desperet]” (p. 2). In such drawings as “Guide-Ane’ (cat. 
no. 260), for the book Scènes de la vie privée et publique des 
animaux (1842), one reads Grandville’s careful instructions to 
Desperet: “. . . Gauche de façon le premier oison cache/l'aîle de 
celui qui est vu par derriere/faire avec soin les pensionnaires du 
fond —.” This is critical when one considers that Grandville never 
engraved his own designs and, after 1831, rarely drew directly on 
the lithographic stone.? He was a collaborative artist who, how- 
ever much he criticized his wood engravers, greatly admirec their 
work. In the frontispiece for his Fables de la Fontaine, for ex- 
ample, he drew a fantastic ensemble of furniture, drapery, and 
metal plates with his name and the names of his wood engravers 
clearly marked on them. And in the third plate of the lithograph 
Règne animal. Cabinet d'histoire naturelle, 1833 (cat. no. 194C), 
Grandville and his lithographer, Eugéne Forest, signed their ini- 
tials in the stone in the lower right, while just above them Grand- 
ville drew their two right hands clasped in a fraternal gesture.” 

Grandville’s respect for his collaborators was, at least as it de- 
rived from his work as an illustrator of books, a sign of solidarity 
in support of the printed image.” Classical book design kept the 
image within clearly defined borders, sometimes shunted to a sep- 
arate page. Romantic book illustration, on the other hand, chal- 
lenged the distinction between image and text and sought a full 
integration of the two. Grandville’s works are particularly im- 


? Between 1831 and 1835, Grandville collaborated with the lithographers 
Forest, Desperet, Julien, Traviés, Benjamin, Raffet, and Jules David on 
prints for the publisher Charles Philipon and his shop, La Maison Aubert. 
Of the 109 lithographs that Grandville drew for Philipon’s satirical jour- 
nal, La Caricature, only twenty-eight were executed by him on the stone; 
and of the sixteen lithographs he contributed to Philipon's L'Assoriation 
mensuelle during 1833-34, only four were of his own execution. 


1° This is pointed out by Renonciat in her monograph, La Vie et l'oeuvre 


portant ir this regard. In his introduction to Un Autre Monde 
(1844), for example, he opposed an artist's crayon to a writer's 
pen, mak-ng the pen serve the crayon as its secretary. The fol- 
lowing pages of the book then prove Grandville’s point, as his 
drawings >enetrate more and more into Taxile Delord’s text, the 
vignettes acknowledging each other, as it were, across :he page 
until the -ypography is finally subsumed into the illustration. 
Charles Rosen and Henri Zerner have pointed to this particular 
achievement in Grandville’s art and have described it es a pro- 
found cortribution to Romanticism’s blurring of art and reality: 


The vignette, by its general appearance, presents itself both as 
a globa metaphor for the world and as a fragment. Dense at 
its cent-r, tenuous on the periphery, it seems to disappear into 
the pag: this makes it a naïve but powerful metaphor of the 
infinite a symbol of the universe; at the same time, the vignette 
is fragmentary, sometimes even minute in scale, incomplete, 
mostly dependent upon the text for its meaning, with irregular 
and ill-Hefined edges, not unlike Schlegel’s hedgehog. It is the 
perfect Romantic formula. 


This is indeed Grandville’s achievement in Un Autre Monde and 
the reaso= it is generally considered his masterpiece and among 
the most mportant and influential works of Romantic art. The 
catalogue under review, however, does not address Grandville’s 
significanze as a designer of book illustrations in these larger terms. 
It concen-rates rather on the particular, documentary details of 
GrandvilE’s role in book production. 

When ciscussing Un Autre Monde, for example (p. 340), Getty 
refers to Irafts of three chapters written by Grandville. now in 
the collecion of the Musée Historique, Nancy. These include in- 
itial sketcaes for the layout of certain pages, showing how Grand- 
ville concived the book as a graphic totality, not only designing 
the image but also determining where it would go on the page 
and how -t would relate to the text. More interesting, however, 
is Getty'sreference to an exchange of letters between Grandville 
and Tony Johannot over the latter's Voyage où il vows plaira, 
publishec by Hetzel beginning in December, 1842 (pp. 341-342). 
Grandvil=’s letter to Johannot is not known, but the Archives 
Hetzel ofthe Bibliothèque Nationale includes a draft of Hetzel’s 
reply to Grandville on Johannot's behalf. Apparently, in cr around 
Decembe_ 1842, Grandville began to plan his own Voyage fan- 
tastique Cwo years later, this would become Un Autre Monde, 
publishec by Fournier). As he had just completed the highly suc- 
cessful SGnes de la vie privée et publique des animaux fcr Hetzel, 
he spoke with the publisher about his new idea. At or about the 
same tim , however, Hetzel began to publish Johannot's Voyage, 
for whick he had contracted while Grandville was still completing 
the earlie. Scénes de la vie privée. This infuriated Grandville, who 
accused Johannot and Hetzel of stealing his ideas. Hetzel replied 
by challenging Grandville to a duel. Grandville’s response, con- 
served w=h Hetzel’s in the Bibliothèque Nationale, was measured 
but firm. He put aside the question of whether or not he had 
mentionel his plan for a Voyage to Hetzel before Johannot had 


de J.J. Gresdville (as in n. 7), 114. 


11 See P, Kaenel, “Autour de J.J. Grandville: Les Conditions de production 
socio-prof ssionnelles du livre illustré ‘romantique, ” Romantisme, XLIV, 
1984, 45-62. Another recent article by Kaenel is equally interesting: “Le 
Buffon del'humanité: La Sociologie politique de J.-J. Grandville (1803- 
1847),” Revue de l'art, Lxx1v, 1986, 21-28. 


12 C. Rose and H. Zerner, Romanticism and Realism, New York, 1982, 
81. 
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actually kegan naz on he Voyage où il vous plaira. And he 
demandec only z= his Heas be recognized for what they were 
and not dsrriss=c = vagre thoughts never to be taker seriously. 
Getty’s us ef seh archi~al materials as these drafts and letters 
is crucial: they sto-v justhow much Grandville was involved in 
the making cf L-14utre Monde and how intense the competition 
was that crcve :L=busiress of book illustration durñg the Ro- 
mantic ere.+ 

Similar atentcu:to de ail is paid by Simone Guillaume in her 
catalogue 2rtries oa Grandville’s political caricatures. For such 
drawings as Une Sasse-cour, 1831 (cat. no. 184), and its corre- 
sponding Stk og-==L, La L'asse-cour politique (cat. no. 184A), for 
example, Gu llame proves convincing identifications of the nu- 
merous mnēters =puties, abbés, and clerics represer.ted by an- 
imated birlsane «ine imthis complicated satirical all-gory. And 
she does tesarre or th: lithograph Contredanse monarchique 
— Tas d'powée tarlez-v 2us danser? of 1833 (cat. no. 193A), and 
the drawiag Cazm=t d'hstoire naturelle of 1833 (cat 20. 194), 
each equal, ccrpdcatec and difficult to read withcut the key 
Guillaume provis In tEis respect, the catalogue should be used 
with an earl=r ard -nore axtensive study of Grandvill-’s political 
caricature. ky SS~ecléne Ise Men, for the two will be essential î0 
anyone werEing cache pdlitical caricature of the July Monarchy. 

Despite their m-e-ulnes: as guides to the figures in tae political 
caricature , 10owe~r, Gu-llaume’s entries are of little interest as 
interprétaions oftheir m aning. In the one for Digestion du bud- 
get of 1832 (cat. c= 186-.84A), for example, the princpal figures 
are duly icertifizc. put a Arger explanation of this star ling image 
is not offered. Cr-aume describes the scene as the Chamber of 
Deputies with rapresentafves of the people emptying baskets of 
money like pask -* of freshly picked grapes into a vat, to be 
crushed ar d nad into new wine. The obvious refererze is to the 
budgetary p -oces: `y wh ch the people provide the money only 
to satisfy zh- vzæďous =ppetites of the government’s deputies. 
That the wize (or noner) flows through tubes from the vat to 
the King, ind fro his st-ol to the first deputies’ benca and from 
that benck t= the «xt and the next in succession, is nct noted by 
Guillaume Ratti. she wompares the means of passage to the 
passing of a pipe “comme le narguilé des orientalis es roman- 
tiques, la pipe rase de bouche en bouche, en se ramifiant” 
(p. 246). tes is arly mot the case. Hardly a scene of intoxi- 
cation, it sa scene of o-al and anal gratification in which the 
King suck. rone~=rom me base of a large barrel and discharges 
it into the well ci Ais seat, from where it is sucked up by his 
deputies tme arc time again. Such scatological imagery relates 
this caricett-e bc many other anti-Louis-Philippe images pub- 
lished by Grindr1!:'s publisher, Charles Philipon, inclading Dau- 
mier’s Gazgentz.% x 1831 and the anonymous Eloquence Fulchi- 
ronne, wh cE apss=ed imLa Caricature in May 1835, nd depicts 


13 A relatedser-erp:~seas Jam-s Smith Allen's highly statisticaEstudy, Pop- 
ular French. Romarcz=sm: A zthors, Readers, and Books in the 19th Ces- 
tury, Syracase NY, 1'81. 


4 Howeverueful, _cillaum='s contribution to this subject i: necessarily 
limited +o the hree iere, allegorical lithographs for which thee are draw- 
ings. For Œa- dv:-J-= many other political caricatures, see S. Le Men, 
“Philipon e lAssreazion Mansuelle.” Cahiers de l'Institut C'Histoire de 
la Presse etdel'Comcon, vi. 1983, 4-135. 


15 See] Crac “Cares Phfipon and La Maison Aubert: Tae Business, 
Politics. an Eubli=»- Caric.ture in Paris, 1820-1840,” Ph.D diss., Har- 
vard Unive-si-y, 13 -5 216. 


16 J, Wechs=>r, A Aman Comedy: Physiognomy and Caricature in 19th 
Century Pais Ner York, 1282. Also see Graeme Tytler, Paysiognomy 
and the Eumy=an Yo sel, Prnceton, 1982. 
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the King's deputies in session, bending forward, their coats opened 
at the back, merging their broad bottoms into one large buttocks, 
which then echoes the contour of the benches and makes the room 
a buttocks-like chamber as well as a chamber of asses.!5 

Indeed, nowhere does the catalogue venture very far into mat- 
ters of interpretation. In his introduction, Getty rehearses the early 
19th-century’s fascination with and belief in the pseudo-sciences 
of phrenology and physiognomy when describing Grandville's in- 
terest in metamorphosis and his reliance upon the type in his car- 
icatures (pp. 14-24). This is hardly new, however, and has been 
examined more thoroughly and most recently by Judith Wechs- 
ler.!6 More interesting, and where the Nancy catalogue could have 
made a real contribution to our understanding of Grandville’s art, 
is how Grandville’s obsession with metamorphosis — with things 
always changing, always in flux, one thing changing into another 
— is symptomatic of the complex social anxieties of the period. 

For in the second quarter of the 19th century, Paris was in the 
midst of dramatic demographic and social transformation; and 
one’s place in this new, highly volatile, urban society was unsure 
at best. The restraints that had structured social identity under 
the ancien régime were thrown aside and one was free — or forced 
— to define oneself and others in terms that shifted themselves 
from moment to moment.?” Caricatures of Parisian types played 
a significant role in this context: they encouraged the idea that 
behavior was biologically determined and persistent, and that, no 
matter how disguised by dress and affectation, one could identify 
behavioral types by their inalterable physical features. The idea 
of such types encouraged one to see through the social ambitions 
of those one met on the boulevards, in the Palais Royal, and in 
the new, luxurious, covered arcades. But here was the rub — it 
also allowed oneself to be so seen; one’s character was always 
visible for another to see unmistakably, on one’s face and in the 
structure of one’s head. Under these circumstances, metamor- 
phosis was a game played with a deadly and futile seriousness, 
and Grandville’s use of the device should be considered in light 
of these anxieties. 

Neither do Getty or Guillaume give sufficient attention to 
Grandville’s achievement as a draftsman. When they do describe 
a drawing, their language is almost never up to the sublime qual- 
ity of Grandville’s art. And yet, ironically, their catalogue dem- 
onstrates by its reproductions just what a talented and often very 
brilliant artist Grandville was. He could draw softly, with graph- 
ite, making very simple and light-filled studies after nature that 
prefigure the drawings of Manet or even Seurat (cat. nos. 34-36). 
And he could draw incisively, with pen and ink, bringing his full, 
penetrating talents to the description of life in modern Paris or 
to the composition of haunting and bizarre, fantastic projections 
like no one else in 19th-century French art — not Daumier, or 
Delacroix, or Redon. One wishes that Getty and Guillaume had 


17 See R. Sennett, The Fall of Public Man, New York, 1977, 150-218. 


18 Appropriate models for this kind of inquiry are W. Benjamin, Charles 
Baudelaire: A Lyric Poet in the Age of High Capitalism, trans. H. Zorn, 
London, 1973, and M. Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. H. Is- 
wolsky, Bloomington, 1984. The latter describes carnival in a way par- 
ticularly appropriate to the public meaning that Grandville's fantastic so- 
cial caricatures took on in the Paris of the early July Monarchy: “As 
opposed to the official feast, one might say that carnival celebrated tem- 
porary liberation from the prevailing truth and from the established order; 
it marked the suspension of all hierarchical rank, privileges, norms, and 
prohibitions. Carnival was the true feast of time, the feast of becoming, 
change, and renewal. It was hostile to all that was immortalized and com- 
pleted” (p. 10). Caricature served as a visual equivalent of carnival: a 
projection of the kind of social liberation that metamorphosis promised. 
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spent as much time on the graphic quality of Grandville’s draw- 
ings as they did on their subjects and iconography. And, in ad- 
dition, one wishes for more justification for the dates assigned to 
the drawings. The authors offer no clear or persuasive descrip- 
tions of style, nor do they refer to compelling documentary evi- 
dence. We simply have to take their dates as given, and, since 
the catalogue will certainly become the principal source for the 
chronology of Grandville's drawings, any errors will be perpet- 
uated in future studies, 

Nevertheless, the Nancy catalogue makes numerous, very real, 
and valuable contributions to the literature on Grandville’s art. 
It presents an extraordinary body of work clearly and well for 
the first time, and it subjects that work to a thorough and careful 
iconographic and archival study. In this sense, the authors achieve 
what they set out to do: their work restores Grandville’s repu- 
tation as a draftsman to what it was in the years just following 
his death, and in 1893, the time of the last great exhibition of his 
drawings. At that time, the critic John Grand-Carteret wrote: 
“C'est donc bien réellement un Grandville inédit que cetie ex- 
position vient de mettre en scéne, permettant non seulement de 
suivre l'homme dans le développement de son talent sous ses faces 
multiples, qu'il s'agisse d'études de fleurs ou de caricatures poli- 
tiques, mais encore plaçant l'artiste au point exact où il nous a, 
lui-méme, engagé a le considérer” (p. xiii). The Nancy catalogue 
presents Grandville similarly, but with the addition of sound and 
thorough scholarship — making it both the standard work on 
Grandville’s drawings and the foundation for any further, more 
interpretive study of their place in the art of the 19th century. 

JAMES CUNO 

Grunwald Center for the Graphic Arts 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, CA 90022-1620 


ALDONA JONAITIS, Art of the Northern Tlingit, Seattle and 
London, University of Washington Press, 1986. Pp. xiii + 
188; 70 black-and-white ills. $30. 


The Tlingit Indians of southeastern Alaska were (and are) or- 
ganized into two divisions, usually called Ravens and Eagles (or 
Wolves) in English. The major social and ceremonial dynamics 
in Tlingit villages were (and are) those expressed through the com- 
plex and complementary relationships of these two divisicns (or 
“opposites”), whose members marry, heal, bury, gift, feast, and 
(formerly) fought one another. At the local or village level, each 
division is headed by a chief and an aristocracy who inherit an- 
cestral name-titles and the custodianship of their associated prop- 
erty and privileges. Holding themselves apart from laymen, whose 
roles and recognition were more strongly socially determined, 
there were (and may still be) shamans; and embedded in the social 
fabric there were (and, it is rumored, still are) witches, who seem 
to have been the disgruntled and envious relatives of those against 
whom their nefarious and secret practices were directed. 

Of all the Northwest Coast Indians of Washington State, British 
Columbia, and southeastern Alaska, the Tlingit (the farthest 
north) are the most noted for the opulence of their finery and 
furnishings, and the prevalence of both witches and shamans in 
their communities. 

It is likely that the elaborate art and ceremony of Northwest 
Coast cultures, which have so astounded and impressed outside 
observers, developed in situ over some thirty centuries or more, 
before they were brutally interrupted and suppressed by European 
invaders. This is not to say, however, that the core of Northwest 
Coast religious practices, memorial potlatches for the dead, have 


ever ceaed — they continue — but that their magnificent sculp- 
ture, pair ting, and weaving traditions were lost and replaced with 
objects o Western manufacture. (There kas, however, b2en a lim- 
ited revival of traditional arts in the last thirty years.) 

Aldon. Jonaitis’ Art of the Northern Tlingit examines the sha- 
manic arc] ceremonial arts of the late 19ta-century northern Tlin- 
git villages, using the impoverished remains of their Last great 
flowering: historic photographs, museum collections, and eth- 
nograph& accounts salvaged by anthropologists from -he mem- 
ories of -lders who had witnessed tradtional Tlingit culture in 
childhood. Jonaitis is the first scholar © produce moze than a 
picture book on Tlingit art, and her intentions are primarily the- 
oretical. “It is the premise of this book,” she writes (p. xii), “that 
the determining factor in the creation of a people’s symbolic sys- 
tem is their own social organization, wHich is by defin:tion pro- 
fane, and that expressions of the sacred can be understood in 
terms of their relationship to that secular system.” 

She accomplishes this by the analytical strategy of separating 
shamani» and secular art, i.e., art used by shamans and art used 
by lay people, and then discovering, according to her cwn set of 
categories, that they are similar. Both k:nds of art are ‘read’ by 
Jonaitis in terms of hierarchy, complementarity, “rites of passage” 
rituals (the classic anthropological formulation of social separa- 
tion, limnality, and reincorporation), and exchange. “Versions of 
these thenes, sometimes transformed in special ways, sometimes 
nearly identical to secular counterparts, can be discernec in north- 
ern Tlingit shamanism. . . .The artworks of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury norhern Tiingit can be understooc as visual embodiments 
of these :our themes in both the profane-and sacred cor:texts” (p. 
xii). 

Unfor-unately, the premise is outmoded and, I think, incorrect. 
After thre decades of ecological-, sociolegical-, and structuralist- 
dominat=d anthropological interpretatiens of Northwest Coast 
cultures, contemporary research, including that of Sergei Kan 
(1983, 1586) for the Tlingit, is reconfirm_ng the religiosity of Jon- 
aitis’ “secular” ceremonialism.! Kan's reinterpretation of the Tlin- 
git potlach, based on his own fieldwork, the standard ethnogra- 
phies, ard his ability to read the more inaccessible early Russian 
sources, Focuses upon the active role of the dead in the ceremony 
and thei: subsequent reincarnation when properly mourned and 
buried by the living. 

Furthermore, that Jonaitis manages to ‘read’ her abstract struc- 
turalist taemes in the breathtakingly complex forms made by these 
ancient end inventive people is, it seems to me, almost a parody 
of the ar--historical method. An example will have to suffice, as 
when ske sees formal verticality as an expression of social 
hierarch=: 


One type of vertical composition is that with a simple, col- 
umnaz figure, narrower than tall, ho-ding a smaller and thus 
subsesvient figure, as in house posts. On the other type, figures 
are st.cked one upon the other, as in ladles and spoons and 
some -ypes of staffs. The verticality of these artworks leads the 
eye frem the lower part of the object to the upper part, visually 
reinforcing the structure of a society im which some individuals 
enjoy a rank that is higher than that of others. This is, it must 
be stressed, purely a formal conside-ation; no implication is 
being -nade that the lower figures hav= a rank inferior to upper 
figure- (p. 102). 


15, Kan, “Words that Heal the Soul: Analrsis of the Tling.t Potlatch 
Oratory,” Arctic Anthropology, xx, 1983, 47-59; and “The 19-h Century 
Tlingit Peclatch: A New Perspective,” Amerizan Ethnologist, x11, 1986, 
191-212. 


li 


This readirg seene: both oEvious and trivial to me, especally when 
compared vrith = reading of the totem poles of the neighboring 
Haida by «aotterart hist arian (who is also a curator end critic), 
the Canadian sch alar Dosis Shadbolt:? 
. . in tt=tot=ar pole the confining frame against which energy 
is exerte= is e tubula- ‘skin’ of the pole. This skin squeezes 
animals ato a —=wn rigd stance and compels forms that would 
obtrude Cike b aks, pews or tongues) to channel their thrust 
up or devn, <r to swel cutward against its rounded circum- 
ference. Therz ere excerticns to this, as in everything else. . . . 
A particdarl; trong respect for the containing prirciple is in 
fact cha zcte-iscic of H_ida artistic expression. . . . 


Shacbok uses be work of anthropologists in order to contex- 
tualize anc -efire zer “seeng.” The notion that a basic paradigm 
for other Dbrtbs=st Coast forms is the “container” was, for ex- 
ample, first sugzeted, or the basis of Tlingit evidenze, by the 
Smithsonizm an-h-opologst William Sturtevant, when ae pointed 
out that these perle have a single word to convey the meanings 
of “box, ccffin, Hzalve skell, womb, outside, opposite-moiety — 
in short, centaizer — [which] identifies a key central concept 
around wki-h CRagit life and thought can be seen to have been 
organized.” Joma=is, whc cites other articles in the seme publi- 
cation, let: his inght slip by. Whereas Shadbolt uses the work 
of anthropclog = with caution and respect, and enlarges their 
vision wita_her on, Joraitis is extremely critical of recent an- 
thropological discourse a out Northwest Coast art. Indeed, she 
views the work o the art historian to be that of integrating an- 
thropologi=al infarmatior and native art “according -o an ade- 
quate theccetical serspecitve” (p. xii). i 

She is, in-fac-, =temptihg in this book to “dispute che claims 
of the sham.unis:= xy demcns-rating how tied to the social sphere 
Tlingit sharan .-t actully is” (p. 144). By “shamanists,” she 
means thos=anthr—pologists who emphasize Tlingit sptitual val- 
ues: “There s, flowing ia the tradition of the Surreal st writers 
and their s~mpet--zers, a Dody of current scholarship on North- 
west Coast art that highlzhts its spirituality and inharent reli- 
giosity and:tend= t down=lay much of its social signifizance” (p. 
141).4 It is t, -vever, ha: today’s anthropologists gnore so- 
cial organizztion — it is their bread and butter — but that the 
social grou-ding cf Northwest Coast art has by now been well 
demonstrat] andihey ar: asking new questions, questions that 
reflect the oncas of late 20th-century academic thcught and 
conditions as wel 5, increasingly. those of the native people with 
whom they work. 

While the grc+wmng numbers of so-called “sidewalk shamans” 
(Westerner: wh z-tempt =o practice shamanic ecstasi=s) do in- 
deed misrerzeseni he worH’s most ancient religious practitioners, 
it is hardly rex% or “inciscriminate,” as Jonaitis believes it to 
be, to focus upon shamarism among the Tlingit, whe are esti- 
mated to have Fac five to ten shamans per thousand population 


2 D. Shadbot Bil Sid, Vancouver and Toronto, 1986, 73. 

3 W. C. Sturct=vart_ “Introdu-tion,” in W. C. Sturtevant, conp., Boxes 
and Bowls: B corat Contaizers by Nineteenth-Century Haida, Tlingit. 
Bella Bella, e-d Ts=cshian Indian Artists, Washington, DC, 1974, 12. 
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in the 19th century (p. 155). 

As part of her reactive anti-shamanist stance, Jonaitis asserts 
that “It is clear from the available material that the Tlingit did 
not share the spiritual fervor of various other Native American 
peoples” and that their “major ceremony [the potlatch], the dec- 
orated house, and the mythology of the Tlingit were not suffused 
with deepest spirituality, and can thus be thought of as primarily 
secular” (p. 12). As indicated above, Kan's recent work reveals 
Tlingit thought and ceremonialism to be, on the contrary, suf- 
fused with the most deepset and enduring of spiritual qualities. 
It is difficult to understand how Jonaitis could have read either 
Tlingit myths or earlier anthropologists’ accounts as reflections 
of a people lacking in spirituality — excepting that such a per- 
spective is required by her theoretical premise. 

Although shamanism on the Northwest Coastis rarely reported 
today, this may only mean that it has gone underground like so 
many other sacred practices that are not reported to skeptical and 
transient visitors. Texts collected earlier in the century reveal that 
its basic premise is a “clear-sightedness” that comes with genuine 
individuality, from the breaking up and breakirg out of ordinary 
socially conditioned perceptions, usually precipitated by a spir- 
itual illness and symbolic death to the ordinary social world. In 
the tightly organized societies of the Northwest Coast, and most 
preeminently among the Tlingit, shamans kept -hemselves apart, 
at the intersection of the human and natural worlds, in order to 
maintain the rigorous regime of fasting, solitude, chastity, and 
purity that was required both to attract spirtual helpers and 
achieve the clear-sightedness required to see anc heal the illnesses 
of others. Jonaitis can find no clear “structural” distinction be- 
tween shamanic and other Tlingit art because shamans are ex~ 
treme individualists who don't play by the rule:. They use what- 
ever functions, including objects made either >y themselves or 
others. 

“For better or worse,” wrote David Ebitz in a recent issue of 
this journal, “art history is a practical endeavor less given to the 
theorizing than its sister humanistic disciplines Ey the very nature 
of the objects of its inquiry as well as by its participation in the 
exhibition and marketing of art.”5 Although I am eager to see 
Northwest Coast studies advanced and enhanced by more art his- 
torians, I cannot report that this has been accomplished in Art of 
the Northern Tlingit. Whereas others, such as Bill Holm, Alan 
Sawyer, and Doris Shadbolt, have given the 2merging field of 
native art history the benefit of their clear and careful looking at 
what remains to be seen of 19th-century Northwest Coast art, 
Aldona Jonaitis has, I think, unfortunately been reading instead 
of looking. Like an apprentice shaman, it is at tmes necessary to 
forget the rules to start “seeing.” 

MARJORIE M. HALPIN 

Museum of Anthropology 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouve-, B.C. V6T 1W5 


4 According to Jonaitis, the Surrealists and their followers include André 
Breton, Max Ernst, Kurt Seligmann, Wolfgang Paalen Georges Duthuit, 
Barnett Newman, Mark Rothko, and Adolph Gottlieb. 


5 D. Ebitz, review of N. Bryson, Vision and Painting. The Logic of the 
Gaze, in the Art Bulletin, xx, 1987, 155. 
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Dissertations Completed in 1987 (or 
not previously reported) 


Egyptian, Ancient Near Eastern, and 
Classical Art 


Anronaccio, Carta M., “The Archaeology of 
the Early Greek ‘Hero Cult'” (Princeton, T.L. 
Shear, Jr.) 


Aruz, Joan, “The Aegean and the Orient in the 
Neolithic and Bronze Age: The Evidence of 
Stamps and Cylinder Seals” (N.Y.U., G. 
Kopcke) 


Dampra, Eve, “Palladis Artes: The Frieze of the 
Forum Transitorium in Rome” (Yale, D.E.E. 
Kleiner) 


Horr, Micwaet C., “The Roman Agora at Ath- 
ens” (Boston, ES. Kleiner) 


Lerrwicu, Grecory VINCENT, “Ancient Con- 
ceptions of the Body and the Canon of Polyklei- 
tos” (Princeton, W.A.P. Childs) 


McCattum, Lucinpa R., “The Decorative Pro- 
gram in the Mycenaean Palace of Pylos: The 
Megaron Fresco” (Pennsylvania, I. Winter) 


Mitcexer, ELIZABETH, “The Statue of Apollo 
Lykeios in Athens” (N.Y.U., E. Harrison) 


Roccos, Linpa, “The Shoulder-Pinned Back 
Mantle in Greek and Roman Sculpture” 
(N.Y.U., E. Harrison) 


Russer, Jonn MaLcorm, “Sennacherib’s ‘Pal- 
ace Without Rival’: A Programmatic Study of 
Texts and Images in a Late Assyrian Palace” 
(Pennsylvania, I. Winter) 


Sevpon, Lisa Ruts, “The Agora Stoas at Assos, 
Aigai, and Termessos: Examples of the Political 
Function of Attalid Architectural Patronage” 
(California at Los Angeles, S. Downey) 


Serwint, Nancy J., “Greek Athletic Sculpture 
from the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C.: An 
Iconographic Study” (Princeton, W.A.P. 
Childs) 


Warts, Caro: MARTIN, “A Pattern Language 
for Houses at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Os- 
tia” (Texas at Austin, J.R. Clarke) 


Early Christian, Byzantine, ard 
Medieval Europe 


Cueremererr, Maria Revurzxy, “Tle Trans- 
formation of the Russian Sanctuary Barrier and 
the Role of Theophanes the Greek” 7Oregon. 
A.D. McKenzie) 


Connor, Czrotyn, “The Crypt at Heios Lou- 
kas and Its =rescoes” (N.Y.U., T. Mazchews) 


GilLERMAN, Davin, “The Gothic Cherch of S. 
Fortunato in Todi” (N.Y.U., M. Tractenberg) 


Ham8urcer, Jerrrey F, “The Rothscnild Can- 
ticles” (Yale University, Beinecke Rare Book Li- 
brary, ms 404): Art and Mysticism ir Flanders 
and the Rhineland ca. 1300” (Yale, W. Cahn) 


Maxwe Lt, KATHLEEN, “Paris, Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale, Codex Grec. 54: An Analysis cf the Text 
and Miniatures” (Chicago, R. Nelsor) 


MceKinne, Jane ELLiort, “The Chur-h of Sta. 
Maria and S. Sigismondo in Rivolta d'Adda and 
the Double-Bay System in Northern Laly in the 
Late Eleventh and Early Twelfth Genturies” 
(California at Berkeley, J. Bony) 


Menxe, Anne K., “The Ratmann Sacaamentary 
and the Stammheim Missal: Two Romanesque 
Manuscripts from St. Michael's at H=desheim” 
(Yale, W. Cahn) 


Orresen, Bopir, “The Development of Dedi- 
cation Imagery in Romanesque Manuscripts” 
(Maryland, D. Denny) 


Pererson, Rosyn G., “Viking Art in he British 
Isles: An Analysis of the Nature of s.rtistic In- 
fluence” (Wisconsin at Madison, F Horlbeck, 
R. Ringler, H. Naess) 


Ross, Leste D., “Anglo-Norman Haziographic 
Illustration at Canterbury in the Eary Roman- 
esque Period” (California at Sante Barbara, 
L.M. Ayres) f 


Tereriatnixov, NATALIA, “Liturgica Planning 
of Byzantine Churches in Cappadocie’ (N.Y.U., 
T. Mathews) 


The Renaissance 


AprrELSTADT, Eric C., “The Later Sculpture of 
Antonio Rossellino” (Princeton, J. Shearman) 


Armstrong, CHRISTINE Megan, “Ine Moral 
izing Prints of Cornelis Anthonisz” Princeton, 
J.R. Martin) 


Burns, Caron, “S. Salvatore anc Venetian 
Church Architecture: 1490-1530” (N .Y.U., M. 
Trachtenberg) 


Jacoss, Lynn F, “Aspects of Netaerlandish 
Carved Altarpieces: 1380-1530” (IT.Y.U., C. 
Eisler) 


Scuurer, Caror M., “The Sword © Compas- 
sion: Images of the Sorrowing Virzin in Late 
Medieval and Renaissance Art” (chaage of title) 
(Columbia, H. Davis) 


Suetz, Janice, “Painters in Milan 1490-1530" 


` (N.Y.U., J. Pope-Hennessy) 


Sierran, Marce F, “Merchant Idedlogy in the 
Renaissanze: Guild Hall Decorati«n in Flor- 
ence, Siena, and Perugia” (Yale, C.2. Gilbert) 


SriLner, Paura L., “Ut Civites Amplietur: 
Studies in Florentine Urban Deve-opment, 1282- 
1400” (Columbia, F. Brilliant) 


SrewART, Arison C., “The Firs ‘Peasant Fes- 
tivals’: Eleven Woedcuts Produced in Refor- 
mation Nuremberg by Barthel end Sebald Be- 
ham and Erhard Schön, ca. 1524 to 1535” 
(Columbia, H.M. Davis, D. Freedberg, C. 
Andersson) 


Worx, Linna J.. “Studies in Perino del Vaga’s 
Early Career” (Micrigan, G. Smith) 


Baroque and 1&th-Century Europe 


Barnes, Susan, “Van Dyck in Italy: 1621-28” 
(N.Y.U., E. Haverkamp-Begemenn) 


Carr, Dawson, “Luca Giordarro at the Esco- 
rial: Frescoes for CLarles II” (N.~.U., J. Brown) 


Currton, James D., “Images of ‘he Plague and 
Other Contemporary Events ir Seventeenth- 
Century Naples” (Erinceton, J.F. Martin) 


Franits, Wayne, “The Vertues Which Ought 
to be a Compleate Woman’: Domesticity in 
Seventeenth-Centu-y Dutch Ar” (N.Y.U., E. 
Haverkamp-Begemann) 


Fruuan, CATHERINE E., “Treads in Roman 
Sculpture Circa 1600” (Michigan, R.W. Bissell) 


Hey, HENRIETTE A., “Boxing in British Sport- 
ing Art: 1730-1324" (Oregon, & Simmons, K. 
Nicholson) 


Hormes, Mary, “Micholas Laneret and Genre 
Themes of the Figh_eenth Centu-y” (N.Y.U., D. 
Posner) 


KaELLGREN, CARL PETER, “Statey and Formal: 
Side, Pier, and Console Tables irt England, 1700- 
1800” (Delaware, D. Stillman) 


MassENGALE, Jear, “The Early Drawings of 
Fragonard (ca. 1743-1761)” (N.¥.U., G. Schiff) 


McTieue, SHeiza. “The Hiercglyphic Land- 
scape: ‘Libertinage and the Late Allegories of 
Nicholas Poussin” (Yale, J. Colon) 


Ostrow, Steven F. “The Sistine Chapel at Sta. 
Maria Maggiore: Sixtus V and the Art of the 
Counter-Reformat on” (Princeton, I. Lavin) 


Raricx, Ronan DL., “The Hôtel and Chateau 
Designs of Pierre-Adrien Paris (1745-1819): A 
Study in French Residential Plaaning” (Kansas, 
J.L. Connelly) 


Rosertson, EpwaED Bruce, “Paul Sandby and 
the Early Development of Englsh Watercolor” 
(Yale, J.D. Prown. 


Tscuerny, Napra,- “Origins of Romanticism in 
Late Eighteenth-Century British Painting” 
(N.Y.U., R. Rosermium) 


Wotr, Reva, “Francisco Goya and the Interest 
in British Art and Aesthetics in Late Eighteenth- 
Century Spain” (N.Y.U., R. Resenblum) 


Wo x, Linna J., sze The Renassance above 


19th- and 20th-Century Europe 


ANDREOTTI, Marc4erItA, “TheEarly Sculpture 
of Jean Arp” (Starford, A.E. Hsen) 


Bixenstic:, Lie n=, The Late Period of 
Edgar Deas: Th use andDancers (1897-1899) 
— Proces and “=rtex” Ohio State, M. Her- 
ban HI) 


Bracer Laue ~E-octtions of the Eigh- 
teentà-Cectury = +.cterian Painting” (N.Y.U., 
G. Schiff 


Crary, JonaTHsé= Kar, “Modernity and the 
Formation of the -se-ver 1810-1845” (change 
of topic) Colurti= R Balliant, D. Rosand) 


Dererato Joan- Sl_ve Market to Para- 
dise: The arer Ect_re of John Frederick 
Lewis anc Their Sediton.” (California at Los 
Angeles, = Kur=e 


Dietzic®i Dorszctea “The Fragment Re- 
formed: Tre Earl. “Silage of Kurt Schwitters” 
(Yale, R.L Herk 3) 


_ Hemy, Heartere= A., see Baroque and 18th- 
Century Europe xe i 


Jespersen,. ears. PA-TION, “Delacroix and 
the Venetia Trax cn” Brown, K.5. Champa) 


Lams, Josmex Fras, ‘Lionsin Their Dens: Lord 
Leighton acd Laz ¥ ctariaa Studic Life” (Cal- 
ifornia at Santa È Lari, C Walker) 


Luxacuer, BRIAN “+ seth Michael Gandy: The 
Foetical Me>reser =tor ard Mythography of 
Architecture” (Ceae~are, C. Stillman) 


Maxena, Karta HR, “The Founding and 
Early Year: of the «Lunic_ Secession” (Stanford, 
L. Eitner) 


Meyer. Ester De Lera. “The Retrzat into the 
Future: The Work x£ Arcor o Sant'Elia” (Yale, 
V- Scu.ly) 


MorGENTE.LER, Zs Rupotr, “The Early 
Sketches cE Erick Lren.lelohn (1887-1953) 
(Stanferd, =V. Temer) 


Morton, \-...sH£ “thann Irdmann Hummel: 
A Painter cf Biedermeier’ (U.Y.U., G. Schiff) 


Risner, JoratHA=. “Le Pervle de Dieu: Old 
Testament otifs x I=gtlaton, Prophecy and 
Exile in French «ct Bew-ren the Empires” 


(N.Y.U , R Roser) 


RosLax. Reen St= ScEntfic Aesthetics and 
the AesthetGized Exrfh: “he Parallel Vision of 
the Neo-Im= essi =t ardseape and Anarcho- 
Communist Sociali Tkeom” California at Los 
Angeles, D <unzke 


Se:sert, MassAREE4PMB_US, “A Biography of 
Victorine-L~aise «en: ard Her Role in the 
Art of Edoua d Maz (Chic State, M. Herban 
u 


Smitu, Maazzarer Th- Eegy of Death in 
French Pairzng azh Ead of the Eighteenth 
Century an] the E=ziani:g af the Nineteenth 
Century” (M.Y.U.. I ?osenElum) 


Wers, Gaer Neiz “Ae=ap_orical Relevance 
and Thematx Cont= rty n tue Early Paintings 
of Paul Cézaane, 1255-167 (Ohio State, M. 
Herban IID) 


Witxinson, Glance: Screa, Edward William 
Godwin and japont. in Sngland” (California 
at Los Anges, A. one 


Art of the United States (except 
Photography and Film) 


Atorsin, ANtHony MICHAEL, “Frank Lloyd 
Wright: The Lessons of Europe, 1910-1922” 
(Columbia, G. Collins, B. Bergdoll) 


Benson, Rosert A., “Douglas Haskell and the 
Architecture of Social Responsibility” (Michi- 
gan, L. Eaton) 


Casstpy, Donna M., “The Painted Music of 
America in the Works of Arthur G. Dove, John 
Marin, and Joseph Stella” (Boston, P. Hills) 


Conen, Mariryn, “Reginald Marsh: An Inter- 
pretation of His Art” (N.Y.U., R. Rosenblum) 


Dimmicx, Lauretta, “A Catalogue of the Por- 
trait Busts and Ideal Works of Thomas Craw- 
ford, American Sculptor in Rome” (Pittsburgh, 
D. Wilkins) 


Frackman, Noet, “The Art of John Storrs” 
(N.Y.U., R. Rosenblum) 


GieLra, Barsara, “R.M. Schindler's Thirties 
Style: Its Character (1931-1937) and Interna- 
tional Sources” (N.Y.U., H.R. Hitchcock) 


Kane, Parricia E., “John Hull and Robert 
Sanderson, First Masters of New England Sil- 
ver” (Yale, J.D. Prown) 


Mamiya, Curistin Joy, “Super Market: Pop Art 
and the Ideology of Consumption” (California 
at Los Angeles, A. Boime) 


Montagna, Dennis Rosert, “Henry Mervin 
Shrady’s Ulysses S. Grant Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D.C.: A Study in Iconography, Con- 
tent, and Patronage” (Delaware, W. Craven) 


Motnt, BARBARA LADNER, “The Genial Middle 
Ground: Regionalism, High Art, and Popular 
Culture in Thirties America Plate Volume” 
(Yale, R.W.B. Lewis) 


Peer, Puyrus I., “The Emergence of American 
Women Printmakers in the Late Nineteenth 
Century” (California at Los Angeles, M. Bloch) 


Rusy, Currstine M. NeLson, “Art for the Peo- 
ple: Art in Michigan Sponsored by the Treasury 
Section of Fine Arts, 1934-1943” (Michigan, D. 
Kirkpatrick) 


Suiver, Wittiam Cart, “The Historic Archi- 
tecture of Key West: The Triumph of Vernac- 
ular Form in a Nineteenth-Century Florida 
Town” (Florida State, L. Weingarden) 


STERLING, Susan FisHER, “Kenneth Noland’s 
Artistic Evolution, 1946-1965” (Princeton, S. 
Hunter, C. Millard) 


StiLes, Kristine ELAINE Doran, “The Destruc- 
tion in Art Symposium (DIAS): The Radical 
Cultural Project of Event-Structured Live Art” 
(California at Berkeley, P. Selz, H. Chipp, M. 
Jay) 

Tesow, ELizaBETH E., “Arcadia Reclaimed: My- 
thology and American Painting, 1860-1920” 
(change of title) (Maryland, E. Johns) 


Wacner, Vircinia Lez, “The Idea of Geology 
in American Landscape Painting, 1825-1875” 
(Delaware, W. Craven) 
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Weser, Bruce, “Robert Frederick Blum and His 
Milieu (1857-1903)” (C.U.N.Y., W.H. Gerdts, 
B. Weinberg, M. Brown, D. Barke) 


WETENHALL, Joun, “The Ascendency of Mod- 
ern Public Sculpture in America” (Stanford, 


AE. Elsen) 


Photography and Film 


Dieiurio, KATHERINE, “Narrative Photography 
Exhibited in Britain 1855-1863” (Yale, G.L. 
Hersey) 


LANT, ANTONIA, “In the National Interest: Rep- 
resenting the Home Front in British Wartime 
Cinema” (Yale, D.C. Crafton) 


Luxitsa, Joanne Mary, “To Secure For Pho- 
tography the Character and Uses of High Art’: 
The Photography of Julia Margaret Cameron, 
1864-1879” (Chicago, R. Heller, J. Snyder, L. 
Seidel) 


SeMARNE, Vepa V., “Industry and Invention: 
Lumière Cinematograph and the Origins of 
Film, 1895-1904” (Yale, R.L. Herbert) 


Native American, Pre-Columbian, 
and Latin American Art 


Stone, Repecca R., “Technique and Form in 
Huari-Style Tapestry Tunics: The Andean Art- 
ist, A.D. 500-800" (Yale, G.A. Kubler) 


Trevetyan, AMELIA Marearet, “Prehistoric 
Native American Copperwork from the Eastern 
United States” (California at Los Angeles, A. 
Rubin) 


African Art 


De Grunne, BernarD De Hemricourt, “Divine 
Gestures and Earthly Gods: A Study of the An- 
cient Terra-Cotta Statuary From the Inland Ni- 
ger Delta in Mali” (Yale, R.F. Thompson) 


Asian Art 


Bicxrorp, Roserta R., “Momei (Ink Plum): The 
Emergence, Formation, and Development of a 
Chinese Scholar-Painting Genre” (Princeton, W. 
Fong) 


Burkus, ANNE, “The Artefacts of Biography in 
Ch’en Hung-shou’s Pao-lun-t’‘ang chi” (Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, J. Cahill, J. Williams, C. Birch) 


Hirs®, Marityn, “Sources for the Figural 
Sculpture of Mamallapuram” (N.Y.U., S. 
Kramrisch) 


Leosuxo, Janice, “The Iconography of Bud- 
dhist Sculptures of the Pala and Sena Periods 
from Bodhgaya” (Ohio State, S.L. Huntington) 
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Dissertations Begun in 1986 (or not 
previously reported) 


Egyptian, Ancient Near Fastern, and 
Classical Art 


BAHRANI, ZAINAB, “The ‘Administrative Build- 
ing’ at Tell al Hiba, Area C” (N.Y.U., D. 
Hansen) 


BeacHLEY, Joan ELIizaBETH NicHots, “Eagle 
Iconography in Sumerian and Akkadian Mes- 
opotamia and in Aztec Highland Mexico” (Co- 
lumbia, E. Porada, E. Pasztory, J. Russell) 


Bercorren, Ceria, “A Comparative Study of 
the Regional Distribution of Cypriote Pottery 
in Canaan and Egypt in the Late Bronze Age” 
(N.Y.U., D. Hansen, G. Kopcke, E.D. Oren) 


Gross, Rosert ALLEN, “The Arts in the Seleucid 
Kingdom” (Rutgers, J. Kenfield, M. Moevs) 


HiccINBOTHAM, JAMES, “Roman Fishponds of 
the Late Republic and Early Empire: An Ar- 
chitectural and Social Study” (Michigan, E.K. 
Gazda) 


Kaun, Lisa C., “Gallo-Roman Sculpture from 
Soulosse” (Boston, F.S. Kleiner) 


Kartsson, Lars L., “Later Greek City Walls of 
Sicily” (Virginia, M. Bell, J.J. Dobbins) 


Kune, Diane H., “The Inventory Lists of the 
Parthenon Treasures” (Princeton, T.L. Shear, 


Jr.) 


McWitLIiaMs, Mary Anperson, “Woven Silks 
and the Silk Industry in Safavid Iran” (N.Y.U., 
P. Soucek) 


MitHous, Marcarer, “Honos and Virtus in Ro- 
man Art” (Boston, FS. Kleiner) 


Moore, ANNE MARIE, “Terracotta Revetments 
in Sicily and South Italy” (Princeton, T.L. 
Shear, Jr.) 


Ros, Karen E., “Roman Theater Sculpture of 
Asia Minor and North Africa” (Michigan, E.K. 
Gazda) 


SMITHERS, STEPHEN, “The Typology and Icon- 
ography of Etruscan Terracotta Curotrophic 
Votives” (Iowa, R. De Puma) 


Early Christian, Byzantine, and 
Medieval Art 


Aver, ELIZABETH, “Lucchese Painting of the 
Late Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries: The 
Berlinghieri and Their School” (Rutgers, S. 
Wilk, J. Stubblebine) 


BroTHERTON, RicHARD, “Muqarnas in Medieval 
Syria, and Other Special Islamic Architectural 
Effects” (M.I.T., S. Anderson, O. Grabar) 


Duncan-FLowers, Maggie, “The Mosaics of 
Monreale: Image and Audience” (Illinois, H. 
Maguire) 


Justice, SAMMYE L., “The Anglo-Norman Met- 
rical Apocalypse: Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
ms 20 and Related Manuscripts” (Princeton, E. 
Sears, N. Morgan) 


Karxow, CATHERINE, “Images of Nature -n An- 
glo-Saxon Illuminated Manuscripts ard Po- 
etry” (Cornell, R. Calkins, R. Farrell) 


Laos, Nora, “The Early Christian Origins and 
Medieval Afterlife of Provençal Baptiseries” 
(Princeton, S. Curéié) 


Merritt, ALLison A., “The Ingeborg >salter 
Atelier” (Columbia, J. Rosenthal, S. Muay, J. 
Plummer) 


Priester, ANN, “The Medieval Belltowers of 
Rome” (change of topic) (Princeton, S. uréié) 


RicHarDpson, Joan Otrvia, “The Byzantme Ele- 
ment in the Architecture and Architectural 
Sculpture of Venice, 1063-1140” (Princeton, S. 
Ćurčić) 

Royce-Rott, Donar, “The Technology and the 


Colors of Romanesque Stained Glass” (Cornell, 
R.G. Calkins, A. Ramage, P. Kahn) 


Sannin, Kart, “The Middle Byzantine Proces- 
sional Cross” (Rutgers, A. Harvey) 


SHAFFER, Jenny H., “The Early Medieval Cop- 
ies of Aachen” (Columbia, S. Murray, J Dodds, 
A.K. Frazer) 


TEVIOTDALE, ELIZABETH C., “The Cottor Troper 
(London, British Library, Cotton ms laligula 
A.xiv, fols. 1-36): A Study of an Illustrated En- 
glish Troper of the Eleventh Century’ (North 
Carolina, J. Folda) 


The Renaissance 


CARRINGTON, JILL E., “Paduan Profess~ Tombs 
of the Renaissance” (change of topic) (Srracuse, 
G.M. Radke’ 


Crum, Rocer J., “Medici Artistic Patro age and 
Its Political Implications, 1434-146¢' (Pitts- 
burgh, D.G. Wilkins) 


Cyrit Jasmin, “An Iconographic Stucy of the 
Imagery of San Bernardino of Siena and the 
Observance in Italy, 1440-1500” (Mickgan, M. 
Eisenberg) 


Durresne, Laura Jean, “Christine Œ Pisan's 
The City of Lovers and The Book of he Duke 
of True Lovers: An Art-Historical analysis” 
(Washingtor., J. Snow-Smith) 


HEFFNER, Davin, “Eyn wunderliche Weyssa- 
gung von dem Babstumb: Medieval ?rophecy 
into Reformation Polemic” (Pennsyl-ania, C. 
Minott) 


Heiman, EuzaBETH A., “The Medici Grottoes 
in the Bobali Gardens, Florence” (N Y.U., K. 
Weil-Garris Brandt) 


Hornik, Hei JosePHA, “Michael Tosni (1503 
1577) and the Reception of Mannerisa in Flor- 
ence” (Pennsylvania State, Barbara Volessen- 
Wisch) 


KoortBoJiay, MicHart, “Ancient Myzh in Ren- 
aissance Invention” (Columbia, D. Rosand, R. 
Brilliant, D. Freedberg) 


Lyncu, Perer E, “Patriarchy and Narrative: The 
Borgherini Bedroom ‘Joseph’ Cycle, Florence, 
ca, 1515” (Yale, C.E. Gilbert) 


MorratT, Constance J., “The Political Aspi- 
rations and Visual Imagery of Lodovico Sforza 
at Vigevano” (California at Los Angeles, C. 
Pedretti, L. Martines) 


Netson, ELizABETÀ, “Des Couleurs en Général 
et Especial: A Fifteenth-Century Heraldic Trea- 
tise on Color Symbclism and Theory and Its 
Relationship to Art Theoretical Treatises” 
(Brown, J. Muller) 


Pernis, Marra Grazza, “Art and Astrology at 
the Montefeltro Court of Urbino” (Columbia, 
J. Beck, D. Rosand) 


SANKOVITCH, ANNE-MARIE, “The Renaissance 
Church of St.-Eustache in Paris” (N.Y.U., C. 
Eisler) 


Szére, Herena KaraLIn, “The Hyprerotoma- 
chia Poliphili in the History of the Book” (Cor- 
nell, E. Dotson, R. Calkins, C. Lazzaro) 


TepescHI, Marta P., “Illustrated Books Pub- 
lished by Lienhart Holle in Ulm’ (Northwest- 
ern, S. Hindman, L. Silver) 


Tosey, Wester R., “Illusionistic Ceiling Paint- 
ing: Its Use and Disuse in Sixteenth-Century 
Rome” (Texas at Austin, B. Preyer) 


Baroque and 18th-Century Europe 


AxeHurst, JupitH, “The Haven of Innocence 
and the Deserving Poor: Social Attitude and 
Literary Convention in Paintings by the Le Nain 
Brothers” (change of topic) (Minnesota, M. 
Stoughton) 


ATWATER, Vivian LEE, “A Catalogue and Anal- 
ysis of Fighteenth-Century French Reproduc- 
tive Prints After Netherlandish Faroque Paint- 
ings” (Washington, H.N. Opper-nar.) 


Boeck, CHRISTINE M., “Italian Plague Images 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” 
(Maryland, ER. DiFederico) 


Bryan, Metissa L., “The Issue of the Reci- 
procity between Artists’ Personalities and Their 
Work in Early Baroque Painting: Caravaggio, 
Annibale Carracci, Guercino, ard Guido Reni” 
(Georgia, R. Enggass) 


Dixon, Susan M., ‘ Archaeology in Eighteenth- 
Century Rome: Its Methods ard Uses” (Cor- 
nell, E. Ciletti, E. Dotson) 


Durry, MicHarr HoLLowett, “Mengs, Winck- 
elmann, and the Perfection of Art” (Illinois, J. 


Ziff) 


Epmunps, MartHA. “The Royal Chapel of Ver- 
sailles” (Pennsylvania, M. Campbell) 


Koorrtsojian, MICHAEL, see The Fenaissance 
above 


Levy, Evonne, “The Chapel of Sant Ignatius 
(1695-1699) in the Gest: Theory and Practice 
of Religious Decoration in Late Baroque Rome” 
(Princeton, I. Lavin) 


MertINnG, MircHELL, “Marco Boschini and the 
Defense of Venetian Painterly S-yle’ (Brown, J. 
Muller) 


Ranp, Jr., S. RicHarp, “The Landscape of Jean 
Honoré Fragonard” (Michigan, T. Crow, J. 
Isaacson) 


Ruiz-Fiscui==, Ceren, “Ju_n Ferrandez Na- 
varrete ‘El Mado’: Funter to Philip Il of Spain” 
(Florida Sta, P. Zee) 


Sanps, Patera E "Making History: Popular 
Prints and the PubEc Perception of Events in 
the French I=zyoluti—”” (N.Y.W., R. Rosenblum) 


Smitu, Ma>Ha Emoce, “French Counter- 
Reformatior Thouert and tue Peasant Paint- 
ings of the I= Nar Brothes” (Washington, 
H.N. Oppemnan) 


Waces, Sar M., Latch Pañtings of Gardens 
in the Latter Half =f -he Sevanteenth-Century: 
Fact and Ficaon” ‘‘aryland A.K. Wheelock, 
Jr.) 


Wesster, Stsan Vara, “Art “atronage of Con- 
fraternities ia Sew=teenth—entury Seville” 
(Texas at Actin, ] © Smith_ 


WELLER, Degas P ~Jan Micase Mclenaer, ca. 
1610-1668” ‘*aryl=»d, A.K. Wheelock, Jr.) 


19th- and 20th-Century Europe 


AMORNFICHEECUL, =ITTIMA, “Berthe Morisot: 
A Study of Mer Ce elopmet From 1864 to 
1886” (Browz. K.S Champa 


ANnTLIFF. R. “ark, “The Relevance of Bergson: 
Creative Intction, Ee-vism, aad Cubism” (Yale, 
R.L. Herber3 


Beck, Vicrcæa Jesr, “Mediærranean Myths: 
The Art ani Writazs of Passo 1945-1953” 
(Virginia, L- Basma- 


Bett, Danie- D., ‘’£ Pious B_cchanale’: Affin- 
ities betvzeer-tne Drasings of ohn Flaxman and 
the Work o. Aubre- Beards=y” (Georgia, R. 
Enggass) 

BenpIx, Deaana Marstow, “James McNeill 
Whistler as D*esig-e/Decor-_tor: 1870-1890” 
(Minnesota, G.P. V/-sberg) 


Bernarz, Ju a Loc, “Chri Imagery in Late 
Nineteer.th- aad Ea-L. Twenteth-Century Self- 
Portraiture: + odera Donceptons of the Role of 
the Artist infociet= (Chicago, R. Heller) 


Brake, Jony, The Fanmitivist Stage, 1900-1925: 
Black Perforrance ar 1 Modernist Art in France 
During the Z..rly Ja= Age” <hange of topic) 
(Delaware, E_Leigzt=1) 


Boren, Carceyn H__"Chorecgraphic Ritual in 


Earîy Moderst Art 1876-124” (Virginia, L. - 


Gasman} 


Carrott. STEEIANI=, “Eugène Delacroix and the 
Théâtre Zomentigu= (N.Y.U_ R. Rosenblum) 


CHameTtzKY, VETER, “Willi B-umeister (1889- 
1955) and Genan Edern Ar: Unity and Rap- 
ture, Autoncuay and «uthoritv” (C.U.N.Y., R. 
Washtor-Lor:) 


CHune, Youas Mex “The Religious Paintings 
of Max Beckxann’ Clinois, M. Franciscono) 


Dawson, ANKE, “Remoir’s Reputatior. in Amer- 
ica: 1900-194" (Brown, K.S. Champa) 


De Lamater Pec, “=lee anc India: Krishna 
Themes in te Ar- = Paul Clee” (Texas, L. 
Henderson) 


Diamanp-Reensxy. Tuerese, “Suzanne Vala- 
don” (C.U.N X., L.Tachlin) 


Garirr, Davin M., “The Life and Work of Giu- 
seppe Grandi, 1843-1894” (Maryland, J. 
Hargrove) 


Hertan, Janice, “Frances and Margaret Mac- 
donald: The ‘New Woman’ in Fin-de-Siècle Art” 
(Victoria, E. Tumasonis) 


Kuzmanovic, N. NarasHa, “J. Paul Cooper 
(1869-1933), Silversmith and Jeweller” (change 
of topic) (Michigan, D.C. Huntington) 


McDonnecL, Parricia, “Americans in Berlin 
Before World War I: Oscar Bluemner, Marsden 
Hartley, and Others” (Brown, K.S. Champa) 


MILNER, Laurie, “Paul Cézanne, 1886-1895: 
Success in Absentia’’ (Northwestern, H. 
Clayson) 


Mourpuy, Kevin D., “Memory and Modernity: 
Architectural Restoration in France, 1830-1860” 
(Northwes-ern, D. Van Zanten) 


Prante, MicHaet, “American Painting and 
Postwar Paris: 1946-56” (Brown, K.S. Champa) 


Sanps, Patricia H., see Baroque and 18th-Cen- 
tury Europe above 


Smits, Josine EIKELENBOOM, ‘The Architectural 
Landscapes of Corot” (Stanford, L. Eitner) 


Witson, PauL Bernarp, “Hubert Robert and 
Italy” (Delaware, N. Athanassoglou-Kallmyer) 


Art of the United States (except 
Photography and Film) 


Baker, Susan J., “George Tooker and 1950's 
Figurative Painting” (Kansas, T. Mitchell) 


Berrs, MaRy Bers, “The Architecture of Jo- 
seph Urban: 1915-1933” (C.U.N.Y., E.A. 
Santomasso) 


Brapen, Susan, “The Florida Hotels of Henry 
Plant and Henry Flagler” (Florida State, L. 
Weingarden) 


Canato, Mario, “Designing the Practical 
Dream: Raymond Hood and His Projects for 
the American City” (Pennsylvania, D. Leath- 
erbarrow, D. Brownlee, M. Frascari) 


Carrot, Laura Burns, “Post-War Changes in 
Church Design: The Northwest Churches of 
Belluschi” (Washington, M. Clausen) 


Conraps, Marearet C., “Winslow Homer in 
the 1870's” (C.U.N.Y., H.B. Weinberg) 


Crean, Huen R., “Gilbert Stuart and Patron- 
age of the Fine Arts in Ireland 1787-1793: A So- 
cial and Cultural Study” (C.U.N.Y., M.W. 
Brown} 


Davis, Jons, “Picturing Palestine: The Holy 
Land in Nineteenth-Century American Art and 
Culture” (Columbia, B. Novak, R. Brilliant, A. 
Staley) 


Dawson, Anne E., see 19th- and 20th-Century 
Europe above 


Desyarpin, Fiona, “Whistler's Influence in 
American Criticism and Art, 1870-1900” (Del- 
aware, P. Leighten) 
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Dwyer, Brrrra C., “The Race of the Artist and 
Art in Nineteenth-Century Pittsburgh as Re- 
vealed in an Examination of Art Institutions and 
Organizations” (Pittsburgh, D. Wilkins) 


Epipin, SrerHen R., “George Harvey and the 
American Picturesque’ C.U.N.Y., W.H. 
Gerdts) 


Frank, Rosin JarreE, “Representations of 
Motherhood in American Art: 1864 to 1914” 
(Yale, J.D. Prownì 


Hartman, KENNETH, “Artists and Hunters: The 
Representation of Conquestin Art of the Nine- 
teenth-Century American West” (Yale, J.D. 
Prown) 


Haywarp, Jupitru A., “Man and Nature in 
Winslow Homer's Late Wa ercolors” (Colum- 
bia, B. Novak, D. Rosand) 


Hevner, Carou, “The Thecry and Practice of 
Replicas in the Work of Rem>randt Peale, 1778- 
1860” (Pennsylvania, J. McCoubrey) 


Huscu, Gam E., “American Genre Painting of 
the 1840's” (Delaware, W. Craven) 


Jones, CaroLINE A., “Frank Stella, Andy War- 
hol, and Sol Le Witt: Changing Studio Practices 
in American Art of the 1960’:” (Stanford, W.M. 
Corn, A.E. Elsen) 


Jones, ELeANoR Lewis, “The Language of Art’: 
Landscape Oil Ske:ches in America 1830-1890" 
(Yale, J.D. Prown) 


Karz, Jonaruan, “Sexuality .n the Art of Jasper 
Johns and Robert Rauscheaberg, 1957-1963” 
(Northwestern, H. Clayson} 


Krerer, GeraLDINE Woyno “Science, Seces- 
sionists, and Stieglitz — Ca alysts and Frame- 
works for Criticism” (Case Western Reserve, 
E.G. Landau, A.J. Rocke) 


Lanvis, Syivia F, “Carved Emblematic Imag- 
ery in Federal Boston, The 3killin Workshop” 
(change of topic) (Delaware W. Craven) 


Levrant, Erika, “The Art of Jack Levine in the 
Context of His Era” (Rutger:, M. Baigell} 


Licxa, Cuartes E., “The Art of Joseph Cornell: 
The Prism of Experience” “Washington, M. 
Kingsbury) 


McDonnetL, PATRICIA, see 1*th- and 20th-Cen- 
tury Europe above 


Micuetson, Aran R., “William Wurster and the 
Development of the Bay Area Ranch House 
1927-1953” (Stanford, P.V. Furner) 


MircHeLL, Brenpa, “Mystcism in Georgia 
O’*FDheeffe’s Early Work and Is Implications for 
Her Later Oeuvre” (Illinois, J. Fineberg, K. 
Manthorne) 


Resora, Carrie, “The Amezican Academy of 
the Fine Arts, New York, 1802-1842” (C.U.N.Y., 
W.H. Gerdts) 


Reynotps, ANN Morris, “Robert Smithson: 
Reproduction to Reclamaticn” (C.U.N.Y., R. 
Krauss, E. Santomasso) 


Ring, Nancy, “Engendering an Avant-Garde: 
Picabia, Duchamp, and Mar Ray in America, 
1915-1921” (Northwestern, M.J. Troy) 
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Roserts, KarHERINE, “The Image of the Hearth 
in American Culture” (Minnesota, K.A. 
Marling) 


Sawerson-Gorse, Naomi, “Louise and Walter 
Arensberg: The California Years, 1921-1954” 
(California at Santa Barbara, B. Farwell} 


ScHwartz, Roserra M., “Interpreting the Leg- 
acy of Claude Lorrain to American Landscape 
Painting before 1876” (C.U.N.Y., W.H. Gerdts, 
H.B. Weinberg) 


Srvarp, Susan M., “The Volcano as Image and 
Symbol in Nineteenth-Century American Art” 
(Columbia, B. Novak, A. Staley) 


Smitu, Tracy, “No Longer Hostage: Dress, 
Consumer Culture, and the Spectacle of Wo- 
manhood in American Art, 1870-1940” (Min- 
nesota, K.A. Marling) 


Sweet, Drana Dimopica, “Precisionism in Per- 
spective: Form and Philosophy in Twentieth- 
Century Art” (C.U.N.Y., M. Park, M.E. Brown, 
E. Santomasso) 


TorcHia, Rosert Witson, “John Neagle, Phil- 
adelphia Portrait Painter, 1796-1865” (Pennsyl- 
vania, J. McCoubrey) 


Tsar, Eugene, “Language, Mythology, and the 
Geological Landscape in the Work of Robert 
Smithson: From Drawings to Sculpture” 
(change of topic) (Columbia, R. Crone, T. Reff) 


Tyrer, Francine, “The Art Front (1934-1937): 
A Study of the Journal of the Artists’ Union as 
a Mirror to the Concept of the Artist as Worker” 
(N.Y.U., P. Baker) 


Vincent, Marc P., “Paul Cret and the Teaching 
and Theory of Beaux-Arts Architecture in 
America” (Pennsylvania, D. Brownlee) 


WAINWRIGHT, Lisa S., “Robert Rauschenberg's 
Work of the Fifties and Sixties: An Icono- 
graphic Approach” (Illinois, J. Fineberg) 


Weiss, James, “Words and Images in American 
Art since 1968” (Yale, A. Gibson) 


Younener, Rina C., “The Iconograp_y of In- 
dustrial Pittsburgh in the Nineteenth Century” 
(Pittsburgh, D. Wilkins, E. Johns) 


Yuro, Curisrorper A., “The Ritter Tradition 
of Gravestone Art in New Haven, a. 1800- 
1882" (Yale, A.L. Cummings) 


ZALESCH, Savi E., “Albert Pinkham Rvzder: His 
Art and Reputation in Context” (cange of 
topic) (Delaware, W.I. Homer) 


Photography and Film 


Bezner, Litt Cornus, “Photograpky of the 
1950s: The Emergence of Robert Frank's The 
Americans" (Texas, A. McCauley) 

Daner, Matcou R., “The Photograzhic Rail- 
way Albums of Edouard-Denis Baldus” 
(Princeton, P.C. Bunnell) 


IncuanTI, JoserH Joun, “Postmoderr Photog- 
raphy in America: Advertising and_Politics” 
(Yale, A. Gibson) 


Pracex, Rosin, “The Bisson Frères: Two Pio- 
neers of Photography” (California at Santa Bar- 
bara, U. Keller) 


Native American, Pre-Columpian, 
and Latin American Art 


Beacutey, Joan ELIZABETH NicHots, see Egyp- 
tian, Ancient Near Eastern, and Classical Art 
above 


BLume, Anna, “Laying on of Hands: Maya 
Weaving, Icons, and Saints in Nahuma” (Yale, 
M. Miller) 


Dean, CaroLyn Sue, “Painted Imazes of the 
Corpus Christi Festival: Cultural Strategy and 
Social Conflict in Viceregal Cuzco” (California 
at Los Angeles, C.F Klein) 


Gritron, Joy Leaner, “The Insti-ute of Ameri- 
can Indian Arts and the Modern Indian Art 
‘Movement’: The Planted Roots of Resistance” 
(California at Los Angeles, C.F Klein) 


Ventura, Carat, “Theory and C-iticism of Hair 
Sashes Backstraps Woven by and for Mayan 
Women in Jacaltenango, Guatemala” (Georgia 
in Athens, G. Kaufman, S. Kowalewski) 


Wricut, Ricard Boruwett, “Re2xamining 
Stylistic Theory in Art History and Archaeol- 
ogy: The Role of Style in Interpreting Forma- 
tive Pre-Columbian Social Organization” (Vir- 
ginia, D. Summers, S. Plog) 


Art of Asia 


Goopwin, SHAUNA J., “Kano Mitsunobu (1561/5 
-1608)” (Yale, C. Wheelwright) 


Inoue, Marixo. “Humanism ard Nihonga: A 
Comparative Study of Koyokata and Kokei” 
(Washington, G.T. Webb) 


Lyu, Tsar-Ji (Jesstca), “The Scholar's Image: 
Representations of Refinement ir Southern Song 
Painting” (California at Los Angeles, M. 
Powers) 


Werzet, SANDRA Jean, “Sheng Mou: The Rela- 
tionship Betwzen Professionel and Literati 
Painters in Yuan Dynasty Chira” (Kansas, C. 
Li) 

Wu, Lawrence (Ex Lu), “Shik Lu” (Yale, R. 
Barnhart) 


Wyure, Huc, “Nanga Painting of Nineteenth- 
Century Japan” (Kansas, $. Acdiss) 


Oceanic Art 
Ivory, Carot S., “Marquesan Sculpture: The 


History of a S:yle” (Washington, R.A. 
Bravmann) 


ti 


List of Books Received 


(February-Mareî, 1983) 


ALEXANDER, MarcagserA., et 21, Thuburbo Ma- 
jus: Les mosaiquesre ta régiordu Forum (Corpus 
des mosaïques de ~11-sie, u. Région de Zagh- 
ouan, Fasc. 1), Tumis “rstitut Blaticnal d'Archéo- 
logie et d'Art, 1980. Fx «xvi +169 (text); 12 color 
ills., 67 black-and-«2te ills., :4 plans. Paper 


Azers, SVETLANA. “erabranc's Entergrise: The 
Studio and the Marez, Chicago and London, 
University of Chicazc Fress, 138. Pp. xvi + 160; 
12 color ills., man; Hazk-andewhite ills. $29.95 


Asuton, Dore, Frazo-1ard iz the Universe of 
Painting. Washingé=.. DC, ard Landen, Smith- 
sonian Institution Pees 1988_Pp. 256; 14 color 
ills., 73 black-and-wLiîte ills. $9.95 


Ben Asep-Ben Keazen Aicu, Thuburbo Ma- 
jus: Les mosaïques Jens la reg-on quest (Corpus 
des mosaïques de Tixbie, ur: Région de Zagh- 
ouan, Fasc. 3), Turis Trstitut National d’Archéo- 
logie et d'Art, 1987. >=. xiii + 735 (text); 12 color 
ills., 54 black-and-s Ei ills., 3 plans. Paper 


Ben Asep-Ben Kumar, Aicua. et al., Thuburbo 
Maius: Les mosaic-es de la r-gion des Grands 
Thermes (Corpus dee rosaiques des Tunisie, u: 
Région de Zaghouesz. 7æc. 2), Tunis, Institut Na- 
tional d'Archéologe= TArt, 1985. Pp. xvi + 121 
(text); 8 color ills. 3 black-erd-white ills., 21 
plans. Paper 


Bercer, PAMELA, Tte Goddess Dbscured: Trans- 
formation of the Grex Frotectress from Goddess 
to Saint, Boston, Hew om Press 1985. Pp. xiii + 
173; 59 black-and-m-vte ills. $M..95 paper 


BLawcHAzD, PauLA, Tae Life = Emily Carr, Se- 
attle, University of “wasringtor Press, 1987. Pp. 
331; 10 color ills., 14 Hlazk-and=white ills. $19.95 


BLocn, Hersert, Alea- Cassino in the Middle 
Ages, Cambridge MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1986. 1: pp. x7 + 628. r= pp. 493. mn: pp. 
409; 295 black-and-~ixte ills. £50 the set 


Bome, ALBERT, Holo: Icons The Politics of 
Sculpture in Nineteat'-Centu-y France, Kent, 
OH, and London, Ket State Jniversity Press, 
1987. Pp. xi + 163; =f >ack-ard-white ills. $18; 
$11 paper 


, Broupe, Norma, Tir: Vacchiabli: Italian Paint- 


ers of the Nineteen:& Tentury, New Haven and 
London, Yale Universi Press, 987. Pp. xxiii + 
324; 91 color ills., £5=*bEck-and-white ‘lls. $50 


CHazman, Greer, “sin Arc An Annotated 
Bibliography (Referanre Publicetions in Art His- 
tory}, Boston, G.K. Fill 1988 Pp. xxv + 363; 
1 black-and-white ill. £55 


Coors, Ecwarp S., a. =D., UpFolstery in Amer- 
ica & Europe from ta- Seventeenth Century to 
World War I, New Yo-=and Lordon, W.W. Nor- 
ton (A Barra FouncGe-ir Book_. 1987. Pp. 273; 
16 celor ills., 258 blazHand-wh=e ills. $35 


Corr, Riczarp, Dari! Saonberg “New Haven and 
London, Yale Univers?-~ Fress, 1637. Pp. x + 344; 
65 color ills., 375 tiazz-and-wnite ills. $39.95 
paper 


Cow ey, Rosert L.S., Marriage A-la-Mode: A Re- 
view of Hogarth's Narrative Art, Manchester, 
Manchester University Press (distr. St. Martin's 
Press, N2w York), 1983. Pp. xi + 179; 7 color 
ills., 43 Elack-and-white ills. $20 paper 


DeLIivorzIAs, ANGELOS, ED., Greece and the Sea, 
exh. cat.. Athens, Benaki Museum, Greek Min- 
istry of Culture (distr. Andromeda Books, Ath- 
ens), 1987. Pp. 397; many color and black-and- 
white ills. 5,500 DR paper 


De Winter, Patrick M., European Decorative 
Arts 14C0-1600: An Annotated Bibliography 
(Reference Publications in Art History), Boston, 
G.K. Hall, 1988. Pp. xxxiv + 543. $75 


Ears, Irane, Renaissance Art: A Topical Dictio- 
nary, New York, Westport, CT, London, Green- 
wood Press, 1987. Pp. xv + 345. $55 - 


Experrierp, Jonn, Kurt Schwitters, New York and 
London, Thames and Hudson (distr. W.W. Nor- 
ton, New York), 1987. Pp. 424; 32 color ills., 323 
black-and-white ills. $24.95 paper 


Eris, CEartes Grant, Oriental Carpets in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art (distr. University of 
Pennsylvania Press), 1988. Pp. xxiv + 304; many 
color and black-and-white ills. $59.95 


FILIPCZAK ZIRKA ZAREMBA, Picturing Art in Ant- 
werp 1550-1700, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1987. Pp. xiii + 258 (text); 96 black-and- 
white ills. $60 


Fowsie, E. McSuerry, Two Centuries of Prints 
in America 1680-1880: A Selective Catalogue of 
the Winterthur Museum Collection, Charlottes- 
ville, University Press of Virginia for the Henry 
Francis da Pont Winterthur Museum, 1987. Pp. 
xiv + 543; 33 color ills., many black-and-white 
ills. $60 


FRENCH, THomas, AND Davip O'Connor, York 
Minster: A Catalogue of Medieval Stained Glass. 
Fasc. 1: Tie West Windows of the Nave (Corpus 
Vitrearur: Medii Aevi, 111), Oxford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the British Academy, 1987. Pp. 
xxii + 96 “text); many color and black-and-white 
ills. $58 


Gerz-FreziosI, Pat, witH Jack L. Davis AND 
ELizaBETA Oustinorr, Early Cycladic Art in 
North Arterican Collections, exh. cat., Rich- 
mond, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts (distr. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle), 1987. Pp. 
xx + 345 15 color ills., many black-and-white 
ills. $55; $29.95 paper 


Gries, Paerre, The Antiquities of Constantino- 
ple, 2nd ed., transl. John Ball, ed. Ronald G. 
Musto, New York, Italica Press, 1988. Pp. xlv + 
253; 15 black-and-white ills. $10.95 paper 


Harruam, Georrrey Gart, The Ascetic Impera- 
tive in Cuture and Criticism, Chicago and Lon- 
don, Univarsity of Chicago Press, 1987. Pp. xvii 
+ 325; 27 black-and-white ills. $29.95 


Harvey, Varian, Mexican Crafts and Craftspeo- 
ple, Philadelphia, Art Alliance Press; Londen and 
Toronte, Cornwall Books, 1987. Pp. 213; 29 color 
ills., many black-and-white ills. $40 


Hasxext, Francis, The Painful Birth of the Art 
Book (Walter Neurath Memorial Lecture, x1x), 
New York, Thames and Hudson (distr. W.W. 
Norton, New York), 1988. Pp. 64; 38 black-and- 
white ills. $14.95 


Hecx, Curisrian, et al., Le retable d'Issenheim 
avant Griinewald: Les sculptures de Nicolas de 
Haguenau, Colmar, Musée d'Unterlinden, 1987. 
Pp. 103; 31 color ills., 91 black-and-white ills. 
F 100 paper 


Hersey, Georce, The Lost Meaning of Classical 
Architecture: Speculations on Ornament from 
Vitruvius to Venturi, Cambridge, MA, and Lon- 
don, MIT Press, 1988. Pp. xi + 201; 83 black- 
and-white ills. $20; $9.95 paper 


Horm, But, Spirit and Ancestor: A Century of 
Northwest Coast Indian Art at the Burke Mu- 
seum (Thomas Burke Memorial Washington State 
Museum Monograph rv), Seattle and London, 
University of Washington Press for the Burke 
Museum, Seattle, 1987. Pp. 253; 100 color ills., 
20 black-and-white ills. $50; $24.95 paper 


Home, Bryan, Medieval Pageant, New York and 
London, Thames and Hudson (distr. W.W. Nor- 
ton, New York), 1987. Pp. 104; 77 color ills., 4 
black-and-white ills. $24.95 


Horr, ELizaseta Gilmore, £D., The Expanding 
World of Art, 1874-1902. 1: Universal Expositions 
and State-Sponsored Fine Arts Exhibitions, New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1988. 
Pp. xi + 406; 9 color ills., 120 black-and-white 
ills. $42.50 


Huser, Rupotr, AND RENATE RIETH, EDs., Städte- 
Villes-Towns (Glossarium Artis, rx), Munich, 
London, New York, K.G. Saur, 1987. Pp. 407; 
many black-and-white ills. $50 


Jounston, Wittiam M., In Search of Italy: For- 
eign Writers in Northern Italy since 1800, Uni- 
versity Park and London, Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1987. Pp. xiv + 206; 1 map. 
$24.95 


Jones, ANNE Hupson, ED., Images of Nurses: Per- 
spectives from History, Art, and Literature, Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988. 
Pp. xxii + 258; several black-and-white ills. $42; 
$19.95 paper 


Kervin, Norman, £D., The Collected Letters of 
William Morris, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1987. 1881-1884. Pp. liii + 365; several 
black-and-white ills. $451 1885-1888. Pp. vii + 
556; several black-and-white ills. $49.50 


Kocs, Essa, Shah Jahan and Orpheus: The Pietre 
Dure Decoration and the Programme of the 
Throne in the Hall of Public Audiences at the 
Red Fort of Delhi, Graz, Akademische Druck u. 
Verlagsanstalt, 1988. Pp. 56; 33 color ills., 31 
black-and-white ills. DM 74 paper 


Li, Cuu-Tsinc, AND James C.Y. WATT, eps., The 
Chinese Scholar's Studio: Artistic Life in the Late 
Ming Period. An Exhibition from the Shanghai 
Museum, exh. cat., New York, Thames and Hud- 
son in assoc. with the Asia Society Galleries (distr. 
W.W. Norton, New York), 1987. Pp. xii + 218; 
63 color ills., 120 black-and-white ills. $45 
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Lincorn, Berry WoELK, Festschriften in Art His- 
tory, 1960-1975: Bibliography and Index (Gar- 
land Reference Library of the Humanities, Vol. 
745), New York and London, Garland Publish- 
ing, 1988. Pp. xiv + 220; $40 


Lister, Frorence C., and Rogert H. Lister, An- 
dalusian Ceramics in Spain and New Spain: A 
Cultural Register from the Third Century B.C. to 
1700, Tucson, University of Arizona Press, 1987. 
Pp. xxvii + 411; 159 black-and-white ills. $65 


Lisrer, Raymonp, Samuel Palmer: His Life and 
Art, Cambridge and New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. Pp. xx + 272; 103 black-and- 
white ills. $49.50 


Lucxnarpr, JocHEN, Der Hochalter der Zister- 
zienserklosterkirche Marienfeld (Bildhefte des 
Westfälischen Landesmuseums für Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte, xxv), Münster, Westfälische 
Vereinsdruckerei, 1987. Pp. 47; 8 color ills., 23 
black-and-white ills. Paper 


Lumspaing, Joycetyn Pana, et al., The Prints of 
Adolf Dehn: A Catalogue Raisonné, St. Paul, 
Minnesota Historical Society Press, 1987. Pp. viii 
+ 268; 12 color ills., many black-and-white ills. 
$75 


Marsu, Jan, Pre-Raphaelite Women: Images of 
Femininity, New York, Harmony Books, 1987. 
Pp. 160; 80 color ills., 50 black-and-white ills. $30 


McKenzie, A. Dean, Mystical Mirrors: Russian 
Icons in the Maryhill Museum of Art, Golden- 
‘ dale, WA, Maryhill Museum of Art, 1986. Pp. 
64; 5 color ills., many black-and-white ills. $14.95 
paper 

Naeve, Mito M., John Lewis Krimmel: An Artist 
in Federal America (American Artists Series), 
Newark, London, Toronto, University of Dela- 
ware Press and the Associated University Presses, 
1987. Pp. 204; 19 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. $65 


Owen, Felicity, AND Davip BLAYNEY Brown, 
Collector of Genius: A Life of Sir George Beau- 
mont, New Haven and London, Yale University 
Press for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in 
British Art, 1988. Pp. viii + 248; 100 black-and- 
white ills. $37.50 


PALOMINO, ANTONIO, Lives of the Eminent Span- 
ish Painters and Sculptors, trans]. Nina Ayala 
Mallory, Cambridge and New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1987. Pp. xviii + 405; 1 black- 
and-white ill. $39.50 


PienatTTI,. TERISIO, WITH FrLirro Peprocco, Dis- 
egni antichi del Museo Correr di Venezia. iv: 
Guercino — Longhi (Cataloghi di raccolte d'arte, 
Nuovaserie xx), Venice, Neri Pozza Editore, 1987. 
Pp. 191; 1 color ill., many black-and-white ills. 
Paper 


Polar, J. GRAHAM, ED., Italian Medals (Studies 
in the History of Art, xxi; Center for Advanced 
Study in the Visual Arts, Symposium Papers vu), 
Washington, DC, National Gallery of Art (distr. 
University Press of New England, Hanover, NH), 
1987. Pp. 300; many black-and-white ills. $35 
paper 

RABIL, ALBERT, JR., ED., Renaissance Humanism: 
Foundations. Forms, and Legacy. ut: Humanism 
and the Disciplines, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1988. Pp. xvii + 692; 17 
black-and-white ills. 


Reep, CLeora, Henry Chapman Mercer and the 
Moravian Pottery and Tile Works, Philadelphia, 
University cf Pennsylvania Press, 1987. Pp. xxv 
+ 255; 18 color ills., 131 black-and-white ills. 
$49.95 


Rózsa, Gyérey, Schlachtenbilder aus der Zeit der 
Befreiungsfeldziige, Budapest, Akadémiai Kiadó, 
1987. Pp. 227; 141 black-and-white ills. $28 


Sastow, James M., Ganymede in the Renais- 
sance: Homosexuality in Art and Society, New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1986. 
Pp. xvi + 265; 91 black-and-white ills. $16.95 
paper 

Sxaw, James Byam, AND George Knox, The Rob- 
ert Lehman Collection vi: Italian Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Drawings, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press in assoc. with the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 1987. Pp. x + 262; 16 color ills., 
many black-and-white ills. $65 


StLrars, Stuart, Art and Survival in First World 
War Britain, New York, St. Martin's Press, 1987. 
Pp. xi + 192; 21 black-and-white ills. $29.95 


Sterner, Wenpy, Pictures of Romance: Form 
against Context in Painting and Literature, Chi- 
cago and London, University of Chicago Press, 
1988. Pp. xi + 218; 49 black-and-white ills. $27.95 


Tayor, Brian Brace, Le Corbusier: The City of 
Refuge, Paris 1929/33, Chicago and London, 
University of Chicago Press, 1987. Pp. xiii + 185; 
183 black-and-white ills. $32.50 


Timms, Epwarp, AND PETER COLLIER, EDS., Vi- 
sions and Blueprints: Avant-garde Culture and 
Radical Politics in Early Twentieth-Century Eu- 
rope, Manchester, Manchester University Press 
(distr. St. Martin's Press, New York), 1988. Pp. 
xii + 328; 30 black-and-white ills. $39.95 


Tronzo, WILLIAM, AND IRVING Lavin, EDS., Stud- 
ies on Art and Archeology in Honor of Ernst Kit- 
zinger on His Seventy-Fifth Birthday (Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers, xır), Washington, DC, 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion, 1987. Pp. xvi + 511; many black-and-white 
ills. $65 


TurnsaucH, DoucLas BLarr, Duncan Grant and 
the Bloomsbury Group, Secaucus, NJ, Lyle Stuart 
(A Mario Sartori Book), 1987. Pp. 119; 106 black- 
and-white ills. $18.95 


VAN STRATEN, RoELOF, Iconclass Indexes: Italian 
Prints. 1: Early Italian Engraving, an Icono- 
graphic Index to A.M. Hind, “Early Italian En- 
graving,” London 1938-1948, Doornspijk, Dav- 
aco, 1987. Pp. x + 281. D. FI. 225 paper 


Van STRATEN, ROELOF, AND Fritz LAUPICHLER, 
Iconclass Indexes: Italian Prints. 11: Antonio 
Tempesta and His Time, an Iconographic Index 
to A. Bartsch, “Le Peintre-Graveur,” Vols, 12, 17, 
18, Doornspijk, Davaco, 1987. Pp. viii + 566. D. 
Fl. 340 paper 


VarneDOE, Kirk, Northern Light: Nordic Art at 
the Turn of the Century, New Haven and Lon- 
don, Yale University Press, 1988. Pp. 286; 100 
color ills., 50 black-and-white ills. $50 


WottHeIM, Ricnarp, Painting as an Art (The 
A.W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1984; Bol- 
lingen Series xxxv.33), Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. Pp. 384; 30 color ills., 358 
black-and-white ills. $45 


Son 


List of 32aks Fecetved 


(April - Jure. 1988) 


ABERNETHY, Leo rt E., Berten Spruance: The 
Artist and theWan, Philadelphia, Ar: Alliance 
Press; Londor end Toronto. Associated Uni- 
versity Presses: 1288 Dp. 182; 3 olor ils., many 
black-and-wh=eil’s $40 


ADAM, Pai Sizersray: Axhitect/Designer. 
A Biography, New York, Hurry N. Abrams, 
1987. Pp. 40C: .-5 «olor ils. 300 dlack-and- 
white ils. $3998 


BEATTIE, ANN „Acer zatz, Ney ork, Harry N. 
Abrams, 1987 Fo. &; 26 coDrills. $27.50 





Birinptiur, Masiu Ord r= apparente: Ar- 
chitettura e sin mete irrezda-i, Rome, Edi- 
zioni Kappa, 18°. >; 253; 17-. biack-end-white 
ills. L 30,000 paper 


ByeLayac, Dari, MEllenn'a Desire and the 
Apocalyptic /isor of Wastiagtor Allston 
(New Directious in =mericar Art), Nashing- 
ton, DC, and o<coa. Smithoran Institution 
Press, 1988. Fo. xu + 226; 8 color ills., 39 
black-and-whie Jls. 535 


Bock, Henninz, anc THoma: Vs. GAERTGENS, 
EDS., Holländë che Cənremal-ra im 17. Jahr- 
hunderts: Symp siim Berlir- 124 (ahrbuch 
Preussischer Fu2-rzesitz, 17), Berlin, Gebr. 
Mann Verlag, .9. 7. =>. 415; neny black-and- 
white ills. DM paper 


Boron, Caron 2. Ro =rrS, Nason, anp LINDA 
SEIDEL, EDS., The Jate of FrawkcLioyed Wright, 
Chicago and ko-do. Univessi-y of Chicago 
Press, 1988. Pr. odi + 193 nany bEck-and- 
white ills. $29.95 


Bosxovits, Mix, Gemdildeg:le-ie Be-lin, Kat- 
alog der Gemëd : F-ihe ital=rîsche Malerei, 
Berlin, Gebr. Mam V=lag, 198. Pp. xiv + 417; 


8 color ills., 22, dac-and-wHte ills. DM 192 


Bryson, Norxar, en, Callizrem: Essays in 
New Art History 2 ror= France Cembridge New 
Art History azd Cr:icism!, New York and 
Cambridge, Caml rée Univesity Press, 1988. 
Pp. xxix + 183. 1¢ Hleck-and-+-hite ills $39.50; 
$12.95 paper 


Cate, PauL Deyn ED., Tae Graphic Arts 
and French Society, —871-19_4, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ, and Lorclor Rutge-sUmiversity Press 
in assoc. with theJar= Voorhes Zimmerli Art 
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On the Nature ol the Theodore Psalter 


Jeffrey C. Anderson 


The Theodore Psalter may be the most important Byzantine manuscript signed and 
dated by its maker. The miniature cycle was devised for use by the abbot of the 
Studios Monastery, as a sign of his authority and reminder of his responsibility to 
the monastic community. By examining the miniatures in the context of earlier 
illuminated psalters and comparing them with contemporary writings, the bock's 
lessons of virtue and its emphasis on prayer can be shown to reflect important 


changes in eleventh-century society. 


In 1066 the Studite monk Theodore finished making a psal- 
ter for his abbot, Michael. Justly named after its illumi- 
nator, the Theodore Psalter has become one of the most 
celebrated examples of Constantinopolitan painting.! The 
manuscript’s renown rests on the extraordinary length and 
scope of the miniature cycle, its patently early roots, and 
a style of painting that for many captures the essence of 
Byzantine art during the Middle Ages. Rarely confronted 
are the reasons why Theodore made the psalter and what 
he and Abbot Michael took to be its purpose.? Apart from 
the subscription, which yields important but indirect tes- 
timony, neither the maker nor the user expressly responds 
to our need to know why so much effort went into the 
manuscript. For answers we must sift the other evidence, 
which consists of the text and miniature cycle. The biblical 
text that Theodore transcribed had, of course, been fixed 
for over a millennium. In understanding the psalter, the 
miniatures would appear to be not just the logical point of 
attack, but the only one. Such thinking is, however, fun- 
damentally flawed. The implications of Theodore’s method 
of illustration preclude any approach based on the min- 
iatures alone. Throughout the manuscript he employed a 
system of symbols and lines to attach the literally hundreds 
of pictures to words, phrases, or entire verses in the text. 
Whatever sense given to the miniatures must therefore be 
reconciled with contemporary interpretations of the Psalms 
themselves. Although the text was not subject to alteration 
by the scribe, the lessons drawn from it change. Different 
ages found different lessons in precisely the same words. 
The art and literature of Theodore’s time constitute the 
major axis of study, but there are others. The miniature 
cycle in relationship to those of earlier psalters forms an- 
other axis. Theodore did not illustrate the manuscript from 


1 London, British Library, Add. 19352: completely published with bibli- 
ography by Der Nersessian. For the sake of simplicity and accuracy, I 
refer to the miniatures in this and several other manuscripts by folio num- 
ber or by the Psalm verse illustrated; at the first citation (nn. 3, 4, 19) 
reference is given to the printed source in which the scenes may be con- 
sulted. I wish to thank Christopher Walter, who has freely shared with 
me his findings on the Barberini Psalter. 


2 Der Nersessian, 77-78, makes a number of relevant observations and 
suggestions. 


scratch or from a biblical commentary that he translated 
into pictures. Working at the Studios, he had access to an 
illuminated source that is known frem another, slightly later 
manuscript made at the monastery, the Barberini Psalter.’ 
That work and the Theodore Psalter are, in turn, both re- 
lated to the late ninth- or early tenth-century Chludov Psal- 
ter.“ Although Theodore freely created on the basis of the 
Studite psalter type, comparisons with the much earlier 
manuscript remain legitimate. They afford the oppertunity 
to trace in pictures the evolving conception of the Psalms 
in Byzantium. Psalter scholarship, though, has masked the 
manuscripts’ differences, not enhanced them. For this rea- 
son the question why the psalter was made has never re- 
ceived full attention. The first task then is to detach the 
manuscript and its relationship to -he Barberini and Chlu- 
dov Psalters from the methodologizal framework in which 
they have traditionally been understood. Once this has been 
accomplished, it will be possible to consider Theodore’s 
methods of creation, the themes underlying his work, and 
their relationship to what he tells us in the inscription writ- 
ten at the end of the Psalms. In the last part of this study, 
I compare the evidence of the miniatures with that of sev- 
eral writings whose relevance has gone unexplored. With 
all the information in hand, one cen demonstrate kow the 
psalter evolved from a study text rooted in and reinforcing 
a view of man’s place in a structured plan to a kook of 
moral lessons pertaining to the conduct of life and illu- 
minating the individual's relationship to God. 


Since J. Tikkanen’s study of the psalters was published 
in the nineteenth century, the Theodore Psalter has been 
identified as one of a series of about ten manuscripts pro- 
duced over a period of five hundred years beginning at the 


3 Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Berb. gr. 372: a complete pub- 
lication edited by C. Walter, P. Canart, and the author will soon appear. 
For the history and Studite provenance of the manuscript, see Anderson. 
4 Moscow, State Historical Museum, cod. gr. 129: completely published 
by M. Stepkina, Miniatiury Khludovskoi Psaltyri, Moscow, 1977. The 
relationship of the Theodore, Barberini, and Chludov Psalters has been 
discussed by Der Nersessian, 69-70, and Anderson, 39-40. 


5 See Frequently Cited Sources. 


end of I: cnoclasm in the second half of the nint century. 
Building cn the 2a-ler work of N. Kondakov,€ Tikkanen 
called tte grous tie |‘monastic-theological psa.ter redac- 
tion,” arm that enjoyed great success in the shortened 
form, “menastiz p alters.” Nowadays the label “marginal 
psalters” = p-eferr=c. for several reasons. One 5 the view 
of Byzartne societ? -hat the earlier term reflects_ since Tik- 
kanen, and those who|used his terminology, conzzasted the 
monasti: with|-ne aristocratic psalters.” In essence, they 
drew a Cistinction detween those books grandly illustrated 
with insoting everts from the life of King David taken to 
reflect aa -mperial deal shared by the members of the rul- 
ing clase, and tro with lively scenes of monz3 and de- 
mons mace for the delight of the common mam. This ex- 
plicit d-visicn of society belongs to an old and now 
discredi®4 critical. structure that was given ccrsiderable 
authority by the eacrmous.y influential survey of Byzan- 
tine litera-ure written by K. Krumbacher.® The term “mar- 
ginal” pra ter helpsvs.avoid a dichotomy irrelevant to By- 
zantine : cziety| anc inappropriate to the psalters. 

The s+cond reason why the term “monastic” has fallen 
out of fevor Le cirectly to the Theodore Psalter. Of all 
the preserved ex arrples of its type, the manuscrit is alone 
in contaring explivit. information regarding wkere it was 
produced. It nazpens to have been made in a Ccnstantin- 
opolitam monastery that was not just famous but well 
Enown 6: its rcE & the opposition during the iconoclastic 
controversy. Tre psalter’s provenance tended (along with 


i 








6 N. Kbnd:kov, Histir: de l'art byzantin considéré principaement dans 
les mirliatires, 1, Feris,-1886, 166, 167, 181-183. 

TA. Clutle questions tae value of this term as well in his Aristocratic 
Fsalters in Eyzartizya, Paris, 1984. 8-9. 


8 See Gescuichte der bezantinischen Litteratur, 2nd ed., Mamich, 1897, 
219-221, t.eintrodictian to the Syzantine historians in which Krum- 
tacher estabdishes to types: those who write in Attic Gree< and follow 
tne traditicn>f Herocotas and Thucydides, and those who cempose mon- 
astic chror ces, “5 .n:popular language for the less educated audience 





taat was it-rested în raïve compilations of events and de-zils. For the 
artificjalite Df these d visions, see H.-G. Beck, “Zur byzantinischen 
‘Ménchscl=cnik,” Speculum historiale: Geschichte im Spi-sel von Ge- 
schichtsscEr&burg|uad Seschichtsdeutung, ed. C. Bauer, L- Boehm, and 
M. Miller Freibure, 165, 188-197. 


? Kondakcy las, for exemple, in n. 6), 179-183, was acutely aware of the 
implications of the >olical-and theological messages carried by some of 
the 9th-cestcry miriatvres, and assumed that the psalters were made in 
Constantiroele, KA eitzmann. Die byzantinische Buchmale-ei des 9. und 
19. Jahrhuacerts Palir, 1935, 53-57, considered them to Fe provincial 
products c Asia Mror 


18 N. Malick}, “Le Fsa-tieyx byzantin à illustrations margirades du type 
Chludov e-1 de ptoverance monastique?” L'art byzantin chez les Slaves, 
lancienne 2 Ztssie, le. Slaves catholiques (Recueil T. Uspenskij ,11, 2, Paris, 
1932, 235-283. Sse|a.so-O. ‘Strunk, “The Byzantine Office at Hagia So- 
ghia,” Durabarten|Calk- Papers, 1x-x, 1956, 187. 


I- For the M. thodian siee, see I. Ševčenko, “The Anti-Iconczastic Poem 
in the Pano rater Psaler "\ Cahiers archéologiques, xv, 196. 57-60; for 
the Photiaa: Graba“, 1 197, 223-227, 233. 


z Photios” activity es = commentator on the New Testamen: is well es- 
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the view that its miniatures represented a genre of popular 
illustration) to color that of the entire group, even though 
its earliest representatives were sometimes believed to have 
been made outside Constantinople.’ In 1932, N. Malickij 
published the findings of a study of the rubrics in the ninth- 
century Chludov Psalter. These rubrics direct the use of 
the Psalms in the liturgy. From his analysis Malickij con- 
cluded that the Chludov Psalter was made for use in the 
liturgy of the Cathedral Church of Constantinople. Since 
then a generation of scholarship, conducted under the as- 
sumption that the ninth-century marginal psalters were 
made at the Patriarchate, has amassed evidence in favor of 
ane of two patrons, the Patriarch Methodios (843-847) or 
the Patriarch Photios (858-867, 878-886)." Photias’s can- 
didacy is indirectly supported by his supposedly having 
written a Psalm commentary,” that of Methodios by his 
having once copied psalters and by the composition he 
wrote to celebrate the Orthodox triumph.” Because of Pho- 
tios’s association with the decoration of St. Sophia and the 
copy of Gregory of Nazianzus’s sermons made for Basil I, 
he is the art historians’ sentimental favorite.“ But it has 
also been suggested that the three psalters were produced 
in stages beginning early in the ninth century and even- 
tually covering the tenures of both Methodios. and Pho- 
tios.¥ In the course of this debate, a considerable amount 
of secondary evidence has been shown to link the miniature 
cycle of the ninth-century psalters with the writings, con- 
cerns, and general outlook of the Byzantine Patriarchate. 


tablished (see H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzan- 
tinischen Reich, Munich, 1959, 523). His authorship of a Psalm com- 
mentazy was suggested by Tikkanen, 75, and echoed by Grabar, 196, who 
cites as evidence passages in the Amphilochia. It is well worth recalling 
that the great connoisseur of Photios, J. Hergenréther (Photius, Patriarch 
von Csnstantinopel, u, Regensburg, 1869, 71-73), considered the com- 
bined evidence of the Amphilochia — which he gives in detail "p. 72, n. 
11) — and that of the attribution of some passages to Photios in the ca- 
tenae, insufficient to support the conclusion that the Patriarch once com- 
posed a commentary on the Psalms. 


13 Methodios's contact with the Psalters is recorded in his Life (Par. Gr., 
c, 1253B); according to Sevéenko (as in n. 11), n. 51, Kondakov first 
gleaned this passage. For the Patriarch's Canon of Orthodoxy, see J. 
Gouillard, “Deux figures mal connues du second Iconoclasme,” Byzan- 
tion, xxx1, 1961, 380-384. 


14 S. Cer Nersessian, “The Illustration of the Homilies of Gregory of Na- 
zianzus: Paris Gr. 510. A Study of the Connections between Text and 
Images,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvi, 1952, 226-228, inferred the con- 
nection on the basis of the established date of the manuscript, 880-883, 
that is, during Photios’s tenure as Patriarch, and some visual evidence of 
parallels with the Marginal Psalters; the relationship was then more force- 
fully argued by L. Brubaker, “Politics, Patronage, and Art in Ninth-Cen- 
tury Byzantium: The Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris (B.N. 
Gr. 510),” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx1x, 1985, 1-13. i 


15 Wal:er, 220. Other arguments regarding date have been proposed by 
A. Frolow, “La fin de la querelle iconoclaste et la date des plus anciens 
psautiers grecs à illustrations marginales,” Revue de l'histoire des reli- 
gions, cxLIII, 1963, 201-223. 


16 See esp. Grabar, 196-202, 215-225. 
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Recently, the liturgical directions in the Chludov Psalter 
were reexamined and their evidence found too uncertain 
to allow Malickij's unequivocal conclusion.” Some of the 
rubrics in fact pertain to the Palestinian liturgy, which was 
gaining favor in the monasteries of Constantinople in the 
ninth century. The debate over provenance falters on an 
inconsistency. Some of the illustrations in the earliest psal- 
ters are widely agreed to go beyond explanation and teach- 
ing to achieve a propagandistic purpose. And if the man- 
uscripts were to sway opinion, it would have been that of 
someone other than their maker, designer, or patron. Since 
manuscript books were not purchased from the stock of 
craftsmen who anticipated market needs, but rather were 
made on commission to suit exact requirements, including 
liturgical ones, the rubrics pertaining to where any work 
was used are probably irrelevant to where it was made. At 
the very least, they are testimony of questionable value. It 
remains that wherever the ninth-century psalters were pro- 
duced, their illustration cannot be claimed as a popular art 
or as the expression of a peculiarly monastic outlook. The 
raw vigor of the miniatures does not express a naive or 
uneducated exuberance. The quality of thought and the 
confidence behind them are worthy of comparison with the 
learning and assurance of the Patriarch Photios. The later 
Theodore Psalter, though, is by definition a monastic man- 
uscript. The implications of this obvious fact depend on 
freeing the manuscript from Tikkanen’s methodological 
framework. 

The exchange of “full-page” and “marginal” for “aris- 
tocratic” and “monastic” is a clinical operation with no par- 
ticular consequence other than the removal of some em- 
barrassing language. The gross categorizations remain to 
obscure real historical distinctions. The illuminator of the 
ninth-century Chludov Psalter uses illustration as a form 
of commentary; borders are especially ample and the min- 
iatures are related to text passages by the signs that scribes 
employed in transcribing marginal commentary (Fig. 2). 
Most of the subsequent Byzantine psalters contrast with 
this disciplined scheme of exposition. Few combine a sim- 
ilar format with a comparable body of subjects. The psalter 
made around 1075 and now at St. Catherine's on Mt. Sinai! 
has marginal scenes, but its margins are narrow, no system 
of signs is evident, and it lacks the imagery peculiar to Icon- 
oclasm and the theological doctrines it brought into focus. 
Nearly the same must be said about the eleventh-century 


sa 


1 R, Stichel, “Zur Herkunft des griechischen Chludov Psalters,” Actes du 
XV Congrès International d'Études Byzantines. n. Art et archéologie, 
Communications, Vol. B, Athens, 1981, 733-738. Also see K. Corrigan, 
“The Ninth Century Byzantine Psalters, Moscow, Historical Museum Cod. 
129, Mt. Athos, Pantokrator 61, Paris Bibliothèque Nationale gr. 20,” 
Ph.D. diss., University of California, Los Angeles, 1984, 24-25. Frolow 
{as in n. 15), 221, had already criticized Malickij's base of evidence as 
extremely slender. 


18 Gr. 48 (and cuttings at Leningrad): K. Weitzmann, “The Sinai Psalter 
Cod. 48 with Marginal Illustrations and Three Leaves in Leningrad” (En- 
glish version of the paper that first appeared in Russian in the Lazarev 
Festschrift), repr. in his Liturgical Psalters and Gospels, London, 1980, 
vu. The illustration, which is unfinished, stops at Psalm 71, but this is 
more than enough on which to base some conclusions regarding the nature 


Bristol Fsalter, no matter what its heritage.’ Some of the 
imagery distinctive to the Chludov Psalter and its relatives 
occurs i the late eleventh- or early twelfth-century Vat. 
gr. 1927>° although its miniatures are framed scenes painted 
at the head of each Psalm. The categorization by format 
implied əy the use of the term “marginal” obscures the is- 
sues, fo” when scholars speak of such psalters we are in 
fact referring to a body of subjects. 

Durirs the Middle Ages, it is only the Studite psalters, 
Theodo:e and Barberini, that can be shown to preserve 
many essential aspects of the ninth-century examples. The 
reason fr the similarity is a simple one: at some time the 
Chludo~ Psalter became available to the monks of the Stu- 
dios Monastery. Their use of it is reflected in both the Theo- 
dore anal Barberini Psalters, even though neither eleventh- 
century Studite manuscript can be said to be a copy of the 
Chludo». All differ significantly from one another in ways 
that ultimately depend on the reasons why they were made. 
Theodoze and the Barberini Painter both reproduce the anti- 
iconoclastic miniatures found in the Chludov Psalter. For 
Theodo e and Michael the images served one purpose, but 
for the 3arberini Painter and his patron, the emperor Al- 
exius Cemnenus, they served another. The Barberini Psal- 
ter was nade at a time when the Emperor was resolving a 
controversy in which his opponent resorted to trumped-up 
charges >f Iconoclasm.” Fortuitously, this tiny fraction of 
historicel scenes came to be reinvested with something like 
its earlicr significance. 

Desp&e manifest differences among all the manuscripts, 
the Stucite link with the Chludov Psalter creates a web of 
apparer= similarities that allowed critics in the nineteenth 
century to employ an analytical method borrowed from 
text critzism. In organizing the psalters for discussion, Tik- 
kanén r-sorted to the concept of “redactions.” His findings 
were then subsumed into what has been called the recen- 
sional method of “picture criticism,” as one of its powerful 
proofs — even though no real attempt was made to sort 
out the zelationships that might confirm a recension. The 
history >f just the psalters that seem to be closely related 
speaks against this method of analysis. Not one of the three 
ninth-century examples, Chludov, Pantocrator cod. 61, or 
Paris. g7. 20,” is the copy of another; some scholars have 
even expressed doubt as to their basis in a common source.® 
S. Dufr-nne argued that the eleventh-century Bristol Psal- 
ter reflects the model of the Pantocrator Psalter.” If this 


of the cyce. 

19 Londor British Library, Add. 40731: 5. Dufrenne, L'illustration des 
Psautiers -recs du moyen âge, 1, Paris, 1966, 49-66, pls. 47-60. 

20 E. DeWald, The Illustrations in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, 11, 
1, Princetan, 1941. 

21 Anders n, 56-60. 

22 Dufrenre (as in n. 19) publishes both manuscripts. 


2 Derivatson from a single source is supported by Weitzmann (as in n. 
9), 55; Sesfenko (as in n. 11), 39; and Walter, 219. The absence of a single 
source is zrgued by Grabar, 197; and by Corrigan (as in n. 17), 234-241. 


24 S. Dufrenne, “Le Psautier de Bristol et les autres psautiers byzantins,” 
Cahiers a chéologiques, xiv, 1964, 159-182. 


were true, fhea-he Pantocra-or, Chludov, and Paris (gr. 
20) Psalters Cenmonstrake a highly creative reworzing of a 
relatively snpleset of pictures. Depending on the purpose 
of the comr-issicn and tneir urderlying sense of the Psalms, 
the Studite curiinator-. reinterpreted Chludov and added 
significanti; -0 Es cyce. The illustration of these books 
cannot be campa ced with the copying of biblical or classical 
texts. Absemt 5 the one prerequisite for establisting a re- 
cension: conscientious adherence to the model. Accuracy 
to a single colletion cf images did not guide any of the 
illuminator=, vii the ocssible exception of the 3arberini 
Painter. Vir-calE all of them zonsciously added end mod- 
ified, presumab= with some purpose in mind. Tae differ- 
ences amor 3 the illustrative cycles are therefore rot visual 
equivalente of tæ variant reedings that present an editor 
with the pr=Eler- of dafermin:ng which version is closer to 
the author'= ectral words. Were one to require a pertinent 
analogy taken fzom tex criticism, it would be wizh the in- 
ventive way in wnich scride-author-editors sometimes han- 
dle other ferms «=: literature; within a tradition, they create 
individual vorke that dezy meaningful classification by a 
method wose zal is the determination of the most ac- 
curate vers on o~a singe autkor’s words.” The concept of 
recension hzs litle relevance for the psalters. It has actually 
hindered ocr urclersterding cf them. 

Tikkane-'s legacy weighs heavily because the recen- 
sional struztare places the emphasis on the similarities 
among manuscrpts regardless of their date of production. 
The recens:on becomes an ideal that exists to some extent 
outside of —me. Tikkaren* a-gued that an understanding 
of the psal=rs must be based not only on the events of 
Byzantine ~isto-y, but also on the tradition of patristic 
commentary ane the l-targy; in addition, he insisted on the 
moral tone di -Fe miniatures. Perceptive and appealing as 
this balanced assessmert may be, its applicability to all the 
manuscripté mu-: be re-ected. Tikkanen has combined the 
members o7 ta= sroup and than extracted genera. features 
from his ccmo>-.te portrait.” The history of exegesis sug- 
gests that z moe mezringful way of examining zhe man- 
uscripts wcald E= one based on their differences. The pa- 
tristic tradEicr. = itself not monolithic. At the twilight of 


25 For some examoles and comments 02 the failure of the recens:on method 
for certain wr-îrgs, «ee H.-C. Beck. “Der Leserkreis der byzantinischen 
‘Volksliteratur= mr Etcht der randschriftlichen Überlieferung,” Byzantine 
Books and Bo-k-ner., Waskir.gton, C.C., 1975, 48-49; A. Cameron and 
J. Herrin, Corstartr-ople in the Ear y Eighth Century: The Parastaseis 
Syntomoi Chka Leiden, 1984, & and M. Jeffreys, “Digenis Akritas 
Manuscript Z” zer in È. and M. Jeffreys, Popular Literature in Late 
Byzantium, Lencon 1983, v 


26 Tikkanen, ©, 779. The ~elevance of patristic commentary and the 
liturgy in the ilustra©n of th- Margiral Psalters has received a systematic 
treatment in V.aker, 272-28. 


2 Recently, A. Cu-lee. “Liturgical Strata in the Marginal Psalters,” Dum- 
barton Oaks Fep2rs —xxrv-=»xv, 1980-81, 27, has taken L. Mariés to task 
for a similar con=ts—=n. It wes, however, Mariès who first explored the 


levels of change in AS“Lirrupticn des-saints dans l'illustration du psautier 
byzantin,” Amdeia Sollandiana, Lam, 1950, 153-162. 
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late antiquity, Saint Basil offered an unusually inclusive 

interpretation of the psalter. He wrote: 
The book of Psalms encompasses what is useful in all 
[the books of the Old Testament]. It prephesies what is 
to come; it calls history to mind; it lays down the rules 
for life; it establishes the underlying principles of what 
must be done; and generally it is the storehouse of ex- 
cellent teaching. . . .88 


Not surprisingly, Kondakov once cited with approval this 
passage from the fourth-century Father.” Commentators 
after Saint Basil tend to focus on one or two aspects of the 
Psalms. In the fifth century Theodoret of Cyrus empha- 
sized their historical and prophetic character.” If the at least 
heuriszic validity of categories like Tikkanen’s is accepted, 
and just two of the categories, liturgical and typological 
imagery,*! are applied to the manuscripts, it is evident that 
the composite portrait lacks validity. 

Liturgical images are not usually ones that represent a 
moment in the service. Mostly the category comprises 
portraits of saints or scenes from Christ's life related to a 
Psalm verse because that verse was used in the liturgy: the 
commemoration of a saint or the celebration of a feast. 
Presumably the illuminator who added such a picture did 
so because he recalled the verse in the context of its use in 
church. A recent study of liturgical parallels reveals that 
almost none of the illustrations in the ninth-century man- 
uscripts relate to the liturgy. Virtually all the parallels ap- 
pear ir. the eleventh-century Studite manuscripts, the Theo- 
dore and Barberini Psalters.* The appearance of this type 
of subject coincides with, and may sometimes relate di- 
rectly to, the dramatic increase in the number of portraits 
of saints in the Studite manuscripts.* Liturgical imagery 
and hagiography thus serve to distinguish phases in the 
history of the psalters. 

Typological images form the second category, and one 
that also reveals significant differences among the manu- 
scripts. The illuminators’ varying attitudes to typology per- 
mit somewhat finer distinctions to be made. The pairing 
of New Testament events with passages in the prophets and 


28 Pat, Gr., xxix, 212A. 

29 Kondakov (as in n. 6), 167, 

30 Pat. Gr., LXXX, 857-1998. See the remarks of G. Ashby, Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus as Exegete of the Old Testament, Grahamstown, MA, 1972, 26- 
27. 

31 Which Tikkanen, 47-48, considers, although separately from 
commentary. 

32 For one of the rare examples, see Saint John Chrysostom on fol. 131v 
of the Taeodore Psalter. 

33 Waltez, 278-279: Nos. 62-65. This fact emerges clearly from Cutler's 
study referred to above, n. 27. 

34 As first noted by L. Mariès (as in n. 27). On illustration of the Meta- 
phrastic Menologium at the Studios, see Anderson, 4, and idem, ‘The 
Common (Studite) Origin of the Moscow Menologium and Jerusalem 
Gregory.” Byzantion, ivi, 1987, 5-11. 
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Psalms emerges in sixth-century Byzantine art in the well- 
known Rossano and Sinope Gospels,* and typological 
interpretation forms a significant component of patristic 
commentary, for example, that of Theodoret. S. Dufrenne 
has constructed a convincing case for the eleventh-century 
Bristol Psalter’s reflecting the source of the ninth-century 
Pantocrator Psalter. The Bristol cycle combines the literal 
illustration of words (e.g., fols. 12, 37, 38v, 165v) and the 
historical passages (Ps. 77: fols. 127-130v) with typological 
interpretations that depend almost entirely upon the quo- 
tation of the Psalm passages in the Gospels, Acts, or Epis- 
tles.* In the ninth-century psalters Pantocrator cod. 61 and 
Paris. gr. 20 — those which seem to depend on a source 
like Bristol — the typological program was expanded far 
beyond the parallels whose authority arose from quotation 
or unambiguous reference by the New Testament authors. 
Commentaries by Theodoret, Athanasius, and Didvmus, 
as well as other Patristic sources,” served to provide a much 
denser program, one in many instances directed to Incar- 
nation theology. Such typology may provide the greatest 
source of expansion in the ninth-century psalters. ‘’ 

The typological images of the Pantocrator and Paris (gr. 
20) Psalters also occur in the Chludov. There are, however, 
slight indications that typology was beginning to weaken 
by the late ninth or early tenth century, when the Chludov 
Psalter was illustrated. An example is the contrast of the 
Chludov and Paris Psalter illustrations of Ps. 101:25-26 (“In 
the beginning, thou, O Lord, didst lay the foundation of 
the earth; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They 
shall perish, but thou remainest. . .”; Figs. 1-2). In the ear- 
lier Paris Psalter, David stands in the margin and gestures 
upward with one hand toward a representation of the heav- 
ens, and with the other down to the earth, shown as a circle 
with the four antipodes. Just above David stood a clipeate 
portrait of Christ — probably like the others in the man- 
uscript (fols. 3v, 5v, 7), but since cut out. Inscribed beneath 
this portrait are Christ's words — “Heaven and earth will 
pass away, but my words will not pass away” — a para- 
phrase (Matt. 24:35; Mark 13:31; Luke 21:33) of Isaiah 40:8, 
which parallels the Psalm passage. In the Chludov Psalter, 
the representation of earth is combined with that of the 
heavens, shown as a narrow starry band at the circumfer- 
ence.” Next to the miniature is the laconic inscription: “Da- 
vid prophesies ‘The heavens and earth will pass away,’ and 
so forth.” In the Chludov Psalter Christ is physically pres- 
ent to speak the words, whereas in the Paris Psalter he is 
immanent, the object of inspired prophesy.” In the mun- 
dane emphasis on Christ speaking, the Chludov Painter has 


35 Rossano, Cathedral Treasury: A. Muñoz, Il codice purpureo di Ros- 
sano, Rome, 1907; and Paris, Bibl. Nat..suppl. gr. 1296: A. Grabar, Les 
peintures de l'Evangile de Sinope, Paris, 1948. 

36 Dufrenne (as in n. 24), 162 and n. 16. 

37 Walter, 273-274. i 

38 I owe this observation to Professor Kathleen Corrigan. A binder has 
cut off nearly all of the inscription at the top of the leaf; from the long 
descender and other traces, it is possible that the Greek word for heavens 
(ouranos) was written above the image. 


upset the delicate balance of the subject. 

To the eleventh-century Studites, typology was of little 
interest. The Barberini Painter omitted two of the typo- 
logical scenes.“ Theodore proves himself to be virtually 
indifferent to typology; he omitted four more for a total 
of six.“ n illustrating Ps. 101 the Barberini Painter allowed 
the Chludov miniature to be separated into two parts (Figs. 
3, 4); the heavens and earth remained tied to verse 26, but 
the group of David, Christ, and disciples was made to il- 
lustrate verse 28 (“The children of thy servants shall dwell 
securely and their seed shall prosper forever"). The typo- 
logical : ignificance is lost. Theodore was extreme in his 
treatment: he omitted David, Christ, and the disciples and 
left only the literal illustration of verse 26 (Fig. 5). At Ps. 
88:36-37 (“His seed shall endure for ever, and his throne 
as the sun before me . . .”) the Chludov Painter depicted 
Christ enthroned (fol. 90), and the illuminator of the Bar- 
berini Fsalter followed him (Fig. 6). The parallel between 
the Psakm verse and Christ was drawn in the commentary 
of Thecdoret.* Theodore chose to leave the passage un- 
illustrated. He used the figure of Christ enthroned to il- 
lustrate=he title of Ps. 89 (“A Prayer of Moses. . .”), which 
in Chludov (fol. 90v) and Barberini (Fig. 7; mislabeled Da- 
vid) shcwed simply Moses in proskynesis. Theodore cre- 
ated a miniature in which Moses worships Christ in a land- 
scape (Fig. 8). Although he linked the miniature with the 
first verse (“Lord, thou hast been our refuge in all gener- 
ations . . .”}, he also seems to have had the second verse 
in minc (“Before the mountains existed ... thou art”). 
Whatever meaning this new subject transmits,” its creation 
depende on the illuminator’s indifference to a tradition of 
typology grounded in patristic commentary. 

‘The evidence cited shows that the psalters differ from 
one ancther in ways that are meaningful and follow a pat- 
tern of cevelopment in time: as the significance of typology 
wanes, other themes and subjects become popular. Tik- 
kanen's-system fails by its own standards. Because charge 
often seems to occur by the addition of new images, it is 
tempting to view the development in terms of the metaphor 
of stratfication.“ In using this figure of speech, though, 
one may easily lose sight of the subtle processes of inspi- 
ration end reinterpretation. No portraits of saints, for ex- 
ample, appear in the Bristol Psalter. Several do in the ninth- 
century manuscripts, in most cases because their holy vi- 
sions served to endorse one aspect of the theory of images 
so impertant to the Orthodox of the ninth century. The 
saints in the Chludov Psalter may have been ore reason 
for its Laving come to the attention of the Studite monks 


39 On thesignificance of the clipeate images, see Grabar, 219; and Walter, 
214-215. 


40 Illustrazions to Pss. 55 and 108: Walter, 273, 274, Nos. 25, 47. 
41 Illustra ions to Pss. 21, 88, 101, 108: ibid., 273-275, Nos. 3, 41, 42, 48. 
42 Ibid., 274. Pat. Gr., ixxx, 1684B. 


43 The compositional parallel with the scene of Moses receiving the Law 
on Sinai, fol. 193v, may serve to unlock the meaning of wha: Theodore 
has created. 


4 Cutler as in n. 27) uses this metaphor. 


1 Paris Psalter (Paris. gr. 28), fol. 9: David and Christ pro- 
phesy the end of the world {photo Bibliotheque Nationale) 
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2 Chlucov Psalter (Mosq. gr. 129), fol. 101v: David and Christ 
prophesy the end of the world 











in the eleventh century. Their significance to the Studites, 
however, is quite different. Tikkanen's method (like the 
geological metaphor) imposes an unnaturally static image 
upon Byzantine art, and enforces an unwarranted emphasis 
on composition and subject matter at the expense of paint- 
ing style, date, and purpose of production. 

The odd fact of the Theodore Psalter’s history is that, 
whereas it and the Barberini Psalter were made within a 
relatively short period, over a century had passed by the 
time the Chludov Psalter came to the attention of the Stu- 
dites. They obviously saw something of interest in the 
ninth-century manuscript, but it was not its style of paint- 
ing, which was utterly foreign to them. Recognizing that 
the style of the Chludov Psalter was so remote should lead 
to questioning of the Studites' grasp of its content. What 
the early manuscript seems to have offered was a frame- 
work to illustrate the Psalms discursively. Among its im- 
ages were, undoubtedly, ones of continuing relevance; but 
the Chludov Psalter also contained subjects that opened 
entirely new avenues of expression. 

Tikkanen's method of positing an early and extensively 
illuminated psalter from which subsequent copies repro- 
duce only parts must be rejected. The two Studite psalters, 
the Theodore and Barberini, emerge as quite distinct from 
the ninth-century manuscripts. The kind of commission that 
Theodore undertook and the ways in which he creatively 
supplemented the cycle of images must interrelate. In at- 
tempting to articulate the nature of this coincidence, I begin 
with the written testimony of the subscrip:ion and then 
isolate a handful of miniatures that demonstrate how he 
approached his work. Another group will serve as evidence 
of what Theodore intended the abbot's book to be. 

Theodore tells the reader why he made the psalter. He 
does so in a note, written partly in gold anc partly in red 
ink on fol. 208, at the end of the manuscript: 


The end of this divine psalter was reached in the month 
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3 Barberini Psalter (Vat. Barb. gr. 372), fol. 172: Heavens and Earth with Anti- 
podes (photo: Biblioteca Vaticana) 
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4 Barberini Psalter, fol. 172v: David and Christ (photo: Biblioteca Vaticana’ 
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5 Theodore Psalter (Lond. Add. 19352), fol. 135v: Heavens and Earth with Anti- 6 Barberini Psalter, fol. 154: Christ En- 
podes (photo: British Library) throned (photo: Biblioteca Vaticana) 

of February of the fourth indiction, in the year 6574; [it and was in truth, “the Great.” 

was] done at the order of the excellent father and syn- 

kellos, Michael, abbot of the most hallowed anc praise- Although well known, the inscription deserves comment. 

worthy monastery [of Studios]. 

It was written and illuminated by the hand cf Theo- The Greek Text 

dore the monk, priest in the same monastery and scribe The text of the subscription has been edited several times. 

from Caesarea, where the illustrious bishop was Basil, It appears, for example, in K. and S. Lake's corpus of dated 

who appeared famous and brilliant: he who was called, manuscripts, where it is illustrated; in S. Der Nersessian's 


45 Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 1200, 11, Boston, 1934, 
15, pl. 130. 
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publication 3f the manuscript. where it is rendered into 
French; and in a paper by I. Sevčenko.” Sevéenko tran- 






scribes the note according to the diplomatic system and 
supplies the aame of the monastery with each letter dotted, 
which by conven ton denotes a conjecture. Doubt over 
the place where Teodore worked has been cast by the act 
of a laterowner who saw fit to erase the name of the mon- 
astery here and possibly on the donor portrait as well. The 


4 Der Nersessian: 12, 





4 “Kosinitza 2°. a Temporarily Lost Studite Manuscript Founc Again,” 
Studia codicofsgica (= Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristl.chen Literaturì, ed. K. Treu, Berlin, 1977, 434, n. 4. My trans- 
lation follows evéenLo's trarseription. 


# For support, sevîtenzo relies on the weight of tradition and the evidence 
of the similari» worded subscription in a nearly contemporary Studite 
manuscript (Sia: ar. 319). 


4° E. Bond anc M. Thompson, The Falaeographical Society: Facsimiles 
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7 Barberini Psalter, fol. 155v: Da- 
vid prays (photo: Biblioteca 
Vaticana) 


8 Theodore Psalter, fol. 121: Moses 
and Christ (photo: British Library} 


state of the inscription is such that some editors have tran- 
scribed it leaving an unrestituted lacuna; but around the 
middle of the nineteenth century, E Piper® wrote that suf- 
ficient traces remained to reconstruct the monastery’s name, 
and R. Stichel has recently made the same observation." 
This restitution is so strongly supported by internal testi- 
mony, most notably the inscription to the donor's portrait 
on fol. 207v,* that only the unreasonable skeptic would 


of Manuscripts and Inscriptions, 1, London, 1873-83, commentary to pl. 
53. 

5° “Verschollene und aufgefundene Denkmäler und Handschriften,” Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, xxxiv, 1861, 483. Piper uses the inscription 
to the Abbot's portrait on fol. 207v as the source for reading the 
subscription. 

3 R. Stichel, “Zu Fragen der Publikation byzantinischer illustrierter Psal- 
terhandschriften,” Zeitschrift fiir Balkanologie, x11, 1976, 84. 


5 See also the circumstantial evidence gathered by Der Nersessian, 71- 
76. 
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consider the place of production to be in question. 


The Patron 

As he expressly states, Theodore made the psalter for his 
abbot Michael. The Abbot is portrayed receiving from 
Christ a staff of office on fol. 192 (Fig. 9), at the end of a 
poem that Theodore transcribed in gold uncial.” Signs of 
erasure suggest the removal of at least three lines of writing 
from the miniature; the erased words once written between 
the Abbot and Saint Theodore (portrayed at the right) al- 
most certainly identified Michael and the monastery. The 
owner who erased the name of the monastery from the 
subscription was probably also the one responsible for re- 
moving some lines from the portrait leaf. But the un<nown 
owner was not thorough in making the psalter his own or 
in completely suppressing the name of the monastery. He 
missed the second donor portrait. It appears on fol. 207v 
as a small illustration to another nonbiblical poem (Fig. 10). 
The miniature, which is badly flaked, shows the Abbot 
handing the finished book to the half-length figure of Christ 
in a circle; the composition is a traditional one, related, for 
example, to the donor portrait of the tenth-century Leo 
Bible (Vat. Reg. gr. 1). Next to the monk's head is the 
inscription:® “Our blessed father Michael, abbot and syn- 
kellos of the Studites, says.” The nearby lemma indicates 
that Michael speaks the words of the twelve-syllable distich 
written in gold uncial following the Ode of Zechariah:* “I 
praise you, O Savior, at the end of the book of your prophet 
and wise king.” A portrait of David stands near that of 
Michael. The Abbot was not an important figure in elev- 
enth-century history; nothing is known about him.* 


Terms of Note 

The only significant word used by Theodore is “Illu- 
minate,” as I have loosely translated it from the Greek chry- 
sographein, “to write in gold.” The verb is attested as early 
as the second-century B.C.E. Letter of Aristeas (176)° and 
denotes the specialized skill required to produce a book like 
the sixth-century Vienna Genesis (Ost. Nationalbibl., theol. 
gr. 31), whose text was quite literally written in gold. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the technique continued (Sinai. gr. 
204); and though the Theodore Psalter is not an example 
of a manuscript written in gold, it does contain titles and 
short passages of text in chrysography (e.g., fols. 1-2, 99v, 


53 Ibid., 12. 

54 Although one cannot know what might have been erased, anything 
other than the Abbot's name and title is virtually out of the question. Der 
Nersessian, 72, is therefore probably in error when she says that the Ab- 
bot’s name never appeared on the miniature; she goes on to rationalize 
what she takes to be a purposeful omission as the attempt to represent 
pictorially “the parallelism of sacerdotal power." On this question of inter- 
pretation, see below. 

58 Fol. 2v: Miniature della Bibbia cod. Vat. Regin. greco 1 e del Salterio 
cod. Vat. Palat. greco 381 (Collezione paleografica Vaticana, 1), Milan, 
1905, pl. 4. 


5 Transcribed in Der Nersessian, 62. 
57 Transcribed in Stichel (as in n. 51), 83. 


58 | make this statement on the basis of a check of 11th-century church 


189-191). Perhaps Theodore was stating, using an old and 
appropriate verb, that he executed these parts of the man- 
uscrizt. But I doubt that he would have considered it really 
necessary to spell it out. I prefer to think that by Theodore's 
time the verb chrysographein had come to mean “illumi- 
nate’ in its current sense. By the eleventh century, gold and 
polychrome are commonly used together in the decoration 
and illustration of expensive books. Experience with gold 
necessarily entailed knowledge of painting. A collection of 
sermoes dated 1062 (Vat. gr. 463) contains titles, head- 
pieces, and historiated initials executed by a pair of profes- 
sionel illuminators who were not associated with the book's 
scribe; they were separate craftsmen who expertly filled in 
spaces that the scribe had left.” In other words, they il- 
luminated the manuscript. An eleventh-century illumi- 
nated psalter in Tbilisi was made by Michael Koreses, who, 
like Tkeodore, used chrysographein in his subscription.® 
In the Ambrosiana at Milan (Cod. R.35.sup.) is an elev- 
enth-century Gospel book “Written by the chrysographer 
Constantine,” as the subscription states.” Yet the Gospel 
book is unillustrated, and its titles, headpieces, and initials 
only imitate in ink the contemporary patterns popularized 
in gcld and polychrome. Constantine thus used the word 
in a more metaphorical than literal sense. I would hypoth- 
esize that as illumination became popular during the Mid- 
dle Ages the absence of an appropriate verb was increas- 
ingly felt; the problem was remedied by adapting another 
word specifically related to book production using gold and 
sharing the same root as the verb “to paint” (zographein). 
On taese grounds I treat Theodore as the illuminator of the 
psalter“ 

Tke mere presence of the inscription has significance for 
our grasp of the commission. All students of Byzantine il- 
lumination know that a vast corpus of dated manuscripts 
exists, and that it contains few of the important books with 
pictures. Handsomely illustrated manuscripts almost never 
end with an explicit account of the circumstances of their 
production. What one must surmise is that almost all such 
books were produced by professionals, who were paid for 
their work by laymen, monks, and members of the clergy 
who thought only of the act of donation. In a commercial 
arrangement, the identity of the painter was inconsequen- 
tial — it was the act of giving that mattered. But in the 
case of the Theodore Psalter, a monk made the book for 


records and published letters of the period. 

5° Aristeas to Philocrates, ed. and trans. M. Hadas, New York, 1951, 168- 
169. 

& J, Aneerson, “Cod. Vat. Gr. 463 and an Eleventh-Century Byzantine 
Painting Center,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx11, 1978, 179-183. 

6! Museum of Art, ms A,1335: E. Takaichvili, “Antiquités géorgiennes,” 
Byzantien, x, 1935, 65. 

8 A. Martini and D. Bassi, Catalogus codicum graecorum Bibliothecae 
Ambrosianae, Milan, 1906, 826. For information on the decoration of the 
manuscript, which is unpublished, | wish to thank Professor Susan P. 
Madigar. 

As apparently do Tikkanen, 12, and Der Nersessian, 63, though with- 
out giving reasons. 





9 Theodore Psal:e: fol. 192: Divine Investiture of the Abbot 
Michael (photo: 3ratish Library) 


the use of his abtot; even though produced at Michael's 
order, the psalter was a token of friendship and respect. 
For this reason, a dedicatory inscription was appropriate. 
A parallel case from about the same time exists in the in- 
scribed copy o! =aint Gregory’s sermons written by the 
monk Symeon ef -he Galakrenai Monastery for his abbot; 
the subscrip4on identifies the copyist as the abbot's student 
and goes or to state, by a conventional circumlocution, 
that the abbot ped to have the book decorated with his- 


64 Anderson (as in r. 0), 178. 


65 Long attribu'ed to the Stucios scriptorium; see S. Dufrenne, “Deux 
chefs d'oeuvre ce la mmiature cu XI° siècle,” Cahiers archéologiques, xvii, 
1967, 177-191; Anderson, 46-47. The manuscript was published by H. 
Omont, Evangmes quae peintures byzantines du XI siècle, Paris, 1908. 


6 Barberini Psa ter, fe . 33v; Theodore, fol. 20v. 
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10 Theodore Psalter, fol. 207v: Michael presents the finished 
Psalter to Christ (photo: British Library) 


toriated initials. The professional illuminators are not 
identified. 

The close relationship between the illuminator and pa- 
tron of the Psalter can affect understanding of how Theo- 
dore went about illustrating the Psalms. Working from his 
Studite source, he added subjects and dropped others. 
Sometimes he moved illustrations, and often he modified 
by simplification or enrichment. Many of Theodore’s mi- 
nor additions cannot be studied with respect to meaning, 
for they express only stylistic inclinations operating below 
the level of explicit content. A case in point is his fondness 
for landscape. Often he added trees, bushes, and rivers to 
scenes that, judging from the Barberini Psalter, must have 
been starkly plain in his source. Although the result of the 
illuminator’s efforts is no more naturalistic than the min- 
iatures of the Paris Gospels (gr. 74; Fig. 15), his appre- 
ciation of the world is in some way significant. In addition 
to indulging an interest in landscape, Theodore shows his 
innovative spirit by changing subjects. At Psalm 19:2 he 
replaced David with Saint Basil; at 30:2 he replaced David 
with Saint Averkios;” at 34:22, David with Saint Eleuth- 
erios; and at 140:1, David with Ioannikios.® At Psalm 
31:2 the sinless man became Saint Barlaam;” and the empty 
cross illustrating Ps. 98:5 in the Chludov and Barberini 
Psalters is transformed into John Chrysostom elevating the 
Holy Cross.” Theodore also changed the location of some 
miniatures in the text. Where both the Chludov and Bar- 
berini manuscripts show a bird nesting on a column as an 
illustration of Ps. 103:17 (“There the sparrows will build 
their nests; and the house of the heron takes the lead among 
them.”), Theodore has precisely the same composition at 
Ps. 101:7 (“I have become like an owl in a ruined house. 


°? Barberini, fol. 48v; Theodore, fol. 32v. 

68 Barberini, fol. 59; Theodore, fol. 40. 

°° Barberini, fol. 233v; Theodore, fol. 179v. 

?° Barberini, fol. 52; Theodore, fol. 34v. 

7! Chludov, fol.98v; Barberini, fol. 168; Theodore, fol. 131v. 
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I have watched, and am become as a sparrow dwelling alone 
on a roof”).” The superb scene of construction that illus- 
trates Ps. 95:9 in the Chludov and Barberini Psalters? is 
replaced with a simple building inscribed ‘’the house.” 
Theodore later used the construction scene, slightly mod- 
ified, in illustration of Ps. 126:1. The phrase”. . . the house 
_.. built after the Captivity” in the title of Psalm 95 is 
similar to “Except the Lord build the house, they that build 
labor in vain” of Ps. 126:1. The similarity of the wording 
underlies Theodore’s decision, but does not explain it. In 
the example discussed above, Moses before Christ (Fig. 8), 
Theodore created a new subject by combining parts of 
miniatures. 

The primary implication of the examples of freedom is 
plain: Theodore did not approach the commission solely 
from that standpoint of the text and its significance. He 
was also sensitive to the pictures in his source and reacted 
to them in a creative manner, moving and altering them to 
express his understanding of the book's purpose. Since at 
least the time of Tikkanen,” the illustration of the ninth- 
century psalters has been understood within a literary con- 
text; the modern insistence on a patron both erudite and 
particularly experienced in the Psalms proves as much. Yet 
the issues of learned patronage and of the relevance of com- 
mentary do not arise in connection with later psalters like 
the Barberini and Theodore. This is not to say that com- 
mentary on the Psalms as a genre dies in the eleventh cen- 
tury, or that it becomes irrelevant to Byzantine art. The 
eleventh-century Vat. gr. 752 proves that commentary con- 
tinued to exert a direct influence on illustration.” The point 
is that modern indifference to the role of patristic or schol- 
arly exegesis in the creation of the eleventh-century psalters 
reflects an intuitive but nonetheless accurate appraisal of 
the manuscripts. Theodore’s alterations sometimes confirm 
this: he was not engaged in a research venture; he was mak- 
ing a book for a colleague, and in doing so may have ex- 
ercised an unusual degree of freedom. The literature with 
which Theodore was conversant as a monk and priest in- 
fluenced some of his choices. Yet the means by which these 
influences are identified cannot be equated with Theodore's 
own methods of determining which subjects to add or mod- 
ify. The imagery must be examined for clues and then the 
literature analysed for confirmation of what selected pic- 
tures suggest. 

Some of Theodore's additions can be grasped with re- 
spect to themes, one of which is charity. A superficial glance 
at the Chludov Psalter suggests that, as Tikkanen argued, 
its illuminator sought to capture the moral or ethical con- 
tent of the text. Perhaps following his source,” the Chludov 
Painter depicted the wretched man (ptochos) to whom Ps. 
101 is dedicated sitting next to its title (fol. 100). Twice 
Christ confronts a rich man: fols. 11 (Ps. 13:2 “The Lord 


72 Chludov, fol. 104; Barberini, fol. 176. 
73 Chludov, fol. 96; Barberini, fol. 164. 
74 Tikkanen, 56, for a representative characterization. 


75 E. DeWald, The Illustrations in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, 111, 
2, Princeton, 1942. 


76 See the Bristol Psalter, fol. 165v. 


looked down from heaven upon the sons of men, to see if 
there are any that understood, or sought after God.”) and 
52 (Ps. 52:3-4: “. . . there is none that does good, there is 
not even one. Will none of the workers of iniquity know, 
who devour my people as they would eat breac?”), both 
inscribed with a variant of Luke 18:19, in which Christ ad- 
monishes the rich man. Almsgiving is twice celebrated, in 
illustration of Ps. 36:26 (fol. 35: “He is merciful, and lends 
continually”) and Ps. 111:9 (fol. 116: “He has dispersed 
abroad [RSV: distributed freely]; he has given to the poor"). 
Charity is the medieval Byzantine virtue par excellence, yet 
the celebrations of charity in the Chludov Psalter appear 
in a context that compromises their status as an unencum- 
bered moral theme. The categorization of miniatures ac- 
cording to subjects — saints, New and Old Testament 
events, or virtues — is a powerful analytical tool, but one 
that can distort our understanding of the Byzantine psal- 
ters. It encourages us to compartmentalize the miniatures, 
as if grouping by subject matter entirely separate paintings. 
There is reason to suppose that the reader was expected to 
grasp the greater context, that is, to make connections 
among the illustrations to various Psalms. For instance, he 
sees the picture of almsgiving on fol. 35, and then turns 
the page to confront an image of the demonically inspired 
John the Grammarian(?), gripping a sack of money; John 
is”... the ungodly very highly exalting himself, and lifting 
himself up like the cedars of Lebanus” (Ps. 36:35). The 
scenes of charity or the condemnation of wealth highlight 
the indictment of the Iconoclasts, who are shown not just 
to have momentarily prevailed through bribery, but ulti- 
mately to have betrayed Christ for their love of power and 
wealth:” thus, Judas with money bag (fol. 32v), John the 
Grammarian with money sack (fol. 35v), Nicephoros and 
John the Grammarian juxtaposed with Peter and Simon 
Magus, both with bags of gold (fol. 51v), and the Icono- 
clast-simoniac ordination (fol. 67v). Although not all the 
scenes of charity occur near ones of Iconoclast greed and 
corruption, many of them do; and this fact leads to a con- 
clusion. The patron of the Chludov Psalter was little con- 
cerned with virtue as such. To him the Iconoclasts’ manifest 
lack of charity was a means of vilifying his opponents. His 
obsession with the poisonous nature of Iconoclasm com- 
promises the moral theme of charity in the ninth-century 
manuscript. 

The Studite illuminators liberated charity from the anti- 
Iconoclastic polemic. They show the rich man in pursuit 
of the poor with a stick at Ps. 108:16 (“Because he remem- 
bered not to show mercy, but persecuted the needy and 
poor man, and that to slay him that was pricked in the 
heart’), an angel caring for a poor man at Ps. 9:19,” and 
the just rewards of Lazarus and the rich man (Ps; 22:2).° 
Theodore, however, is particularly interested in the virtue 


77 See Methodios's remarks in the Canon of Orthodoxy: Pat. Gr., xc1x, 
1772C. 


78 Barberini, fol. 192; Theodore, fol. 150v. 
7° Barberini, fol. 16v; Theodore, fol. 9. 
80 Barberini, fol. 39; Theodore, fol. 24v. 


of charity, ae shown by the number of miniatures he added: 
another scere of = saint!y man giving alms, which shows 
the giver nim bed and the recipient dressed in rags (fol. 13v: 
Ps. 14:4-5), Saint ohn tae Almsgiver depicted at the door 
of a church distr:outing money to a crowd (Fig. 11: Ps. 
21:25), and che man who amasses wealth, a complicated 
miniature wnese meanirg arises from a literal reading of 
the text (fol 47: Ps. 38:5-7). Theodore also modified the 
illustration »f Ps. 13:6 to show the rich man threatening 
the pocr wif a stick, a far more vivid image to illustrate 
the Psalmist:s weads: “Ye have shamed the counsel [RSV: 
would confcund che plans] of the poor (ptochos), because 
the Lord is wis hope.” Theodcre’s inspiration may derive 
from a minizture like that illustrating Ps. 108:16 in the Bar- 
berini Fsalte~ ©’Bezause ke remembered not to show mercy, 
but persecuted the needy and poor man [pennes, ptochos], 
and thet to «lay jim that was pricked in the heart’).® But 
this scene simply shows ‘he poor man fleeing from the rich, 
who holds a staff aloft. In Theodore’s adaptation the 
wealthy literally strike at the poor from behind. The in- 
scription to the miniature at Ps. 108:16 also proves note- 
worthy. The Barzerini Painter labeled the poor man pto- 
chos, or “wretched.” Theodore chose the word pennes from 
the tex:, and thereby shifted the significance of the poor 
man’s lot te be scecifically that of material poverty. 

The impertance that Theodore places on charity should 
alert us to ‘he possible ethical and moral significance of 
some cf his othe- additions to the cycle. Following Tik- 
kanen, Der Nersessian® notes the moral content, but in- 
terprets its signi’ cance to the Byzantine as the ultimate 
triumph of goed over evil — an explanation too banal to 
offer much guidence ir understanding Theodore's aims. 
Contemporary Bezantine writings could doubtless be pro- 
duced to suppor? a belief in the ultimate triumph of good- 
ness; the al:erna: ve risks a dualist heterodoxy or worse. 
It is just as ikely though, to find the Byzantine of Theo- 
dore’s time believing that God's anger and favor are quickly 
expressed ir the vunishments and rewards of this world. 
A contrast trom a much earlier period may help make the 
point that Theec ore's beliefs are more subtle than a hope 
for eventua vinc cation. In the chapel built at Ravenna in 
honor of Seint Lawrenee (the Mausoleum of Galla Placi- 
dia),* the resurrected saint appears next to the blazing grid- 
iron as an image of triumph over death; he walks briskly, 
with the cress ef victory slung over his shoulder. This is a 
profession cf faite in a good and just God who rewards his 
servan:s after they die. By contrast, the horrific scenes of 
torture and dismemberment in the Basil Menologium (Vat. 
gr. 1613) show that the eleventh-century Byzantine looked 
to the lives #f the saints tor lessons altogether different from 


81 Barberini, fel. 192 Theodore, fol. 150v. 
82 Der Nersessan, 76 
8 V, Lazarev, Storia della pitura bizantina. Turin, 1967, fig. 21. 


8 For inexplic.-bie reesons — unrelated to whether the image is adapted 
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the Early Christian ones. The saints’ lives demonstrate 
courage and human frailty played out in the ambiguous 
context of life on earth. For Theodore, their stories, as well 
as those from the lives of Old and New Testament figures, 
pertain to this life. 

Job, the archetype of steadfastness and fa:th maintained 
under the greatest adversity, appears on fod. 154 in illus- 
tration of Ps. 112:7, which says that the Lord will lift up 
the needy from the “dung heap.” Next to lob is his wife 
and above him Christ, who is suggested by verses 5 and 
6. Courage and wit are exemplified by Saint Catherine dis- 
puting the rhetoricians before the Emperor Maximian (fol. 
167), at a point in the text (Ps. 119:1-2) where the Barberini 
Painter (fol. 215v) depicted Saint Gregory cf Agrigentum. 
Theodore chose to portray Saint Gregory elsewhere, as part 
of a series of scenes from his life that is keyed to Ps. 26:12 
(“. . . for unjust witnesses have risen up against me. . .”). 
The illustration (Fig. 12) is apposite since Gregory's ad- 
versaries, in an effort to bring about the Bishop's downfall, 
bribed a prostitute to hide in his room and bear false wit- 
ness against him. As it happened, Gregory could dramat- 
ically demonstrate his chastity and thereby refute the wom- 
an's perjured testimony. Here, as often elsewhere, 
Theodore’s images are rich in concrete detail;* in the Bar- 
berini miniature, Gregory simply stands praying to Heaven. 
Theodore’s pictures enhance the text in wavs that invite a 
leap of understanding. Of all the saints who were framed, 
Theodore shows one caught in extremely embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, which he depicted in a four-part sequence, The 
miniature, with its elegantly dressed courtesan, suggests 
life's temptations. The theme of chastity underlies Theo- 
dore's illustration of Ps. 54:8 (“I waited for kim that should 
deliver me from distress of spirit and tempest”). Although 
the lemma assigns the miniature to this verse, a later pas- 
sage in the Psalm speaks of the “iniquity and sorrow” lurk- 
ing within the city. The illustration shows Saint Zosimos 
avertirg his eyes from the naked body of Saint Mary of 
Egypt, whose previous life was spent soliciting on the street 
corners of Alexandria (Fig. 13). The shelter that Saints Zo- 
simos and Mary of Egypt find from the sin and pain of the 
world is in the eremitic life, a monastic ideal. 

A more complex message is presented by the destruction 
of Sodom (Fig. 14), which Theodore added in illustration 
of Ps. 20:9 (“Thou shalt make them as a fiery oven at the 
time of thy presence: the Lord shall trouble them in his 
anger, and fire shall devour them”). The passage called the 
same subject to the mind of the illuminator of the eleventh- 
century Sinai. gr. 48.8 Beyond its being an ideal image of 
destruction, the burning of Sodom as Lo: flees allowed 
Theodore to express a moral theme. His werk can be com- 


from a menologium (Der Nersessian, 95-96) or a free invention —- Theo- 
dore chose to bracket the scene of confrontation with parallel composi- 
tions: Gregory dragged from his “cell” and the prostitute being produced. 
The result is a disturbance of the narrative sequence, 


85 Weitzmann (as in n. 18), 2. 
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pared with the other versions of the subject: those of the 
Paris Sacra parallela, the Octateuchs®” and the Paris Gos- 
pels (Fig. 15). Of these renditions it is the one in the Paris 
Gospels — another, nearly contemporary Studite manu- 


8 K. Weitzmann, The Miniatures of the Sacra Parallela, Parisinus Graecus 
923, Princeton, 1979, fig. 30. 


87 For example, the lost Smyrna Octateuch: D.-C. Hesseling, Maziatures 
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John the Almsgiver (photo: British 
Library) 
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12 Theodore Psalter, fol. 29v: 
Scenes from the Life of Saint Greg- 
ory of Agrigentum (photo: British 
Library) 


script — that is closest to Theodore’s miniature. In the Gos- 
pel book, the scene illustrates Christ's words as quoted in 
Luke 17:28-29 (Likewise as it was in the davs of Lot — 
they ate, they drank, they bought, they sold, they planted, 


de l'Octateugue grec de Smyrne, Leiden, 1909, fig. 67. 


8 Der Nersessian, 79, notes the compositional parallel. 


13 Theodore Psater, fol. 68: Saints 
Zozimos and Mare of Egypt (photo: 
British Library) 


14 Theodor? Peaser, fol. 21v: 
Flight of Lo: and his family (photo: 
British Library) 


they built, but an the dav that Lot went out from Sodom 
fire ard brimstcne rained from heaven and destroyed them 
all”). The compesition is essentially the same as that in the 
Psalter (Figs. 14 15), and both include some details found 
in neither the Gospels aor the Psalms, particularly the an- 
gel(s) mentionse in Gen. 19 as feasting in Lot's house and 
then standing awngside him to confront the angry crowd 
at the door. 
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The sense of the illustration in the Paris Gospels, the story 
of the destruction of Sodom as a foreshadowing of the Last 
Judgment,® is certainly operative in Theodore’s initial re- 
action to the text. But he went beyond its requirements in 


® The typological relationship is stressed by Eusebius, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, 1.2.8-9: Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History, trans. K. Lake (Loeb 
Classical Library, 1), Cambridge, MA, 1949, 16-17. 
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typical ways. He painted a scene with a developed land- 
scape background against which a full narrative unfolds; 
furthermore, Theodore inscribed the miniature in a way 
that suggests a moral undertone. The miniature in the Paris 
Gospels is not inscribed, although it falls directly below 
Christ’s words (Luke 17:32): “Remember Lot's wife.” The 
corresponding scenes in the Octateuchs have simple leg- 
ends: “The burning of Sodom” and “Lot's escape.” Theo- 
dore composed rather long inscriptions. From left to right 
they read: “Sodom of the Pentapolis turned into ashes,” 
“Lot's wife becomes a pillar when she turns to look,” “Lot 
flees to Zoar with his daughters,” above whom appear the 
words “the wine.” For John Climacus, whose influence can- 
not be discounted, Lot was an exemplum of the monk’s 
flight from civilization.” But at another point John says 
that from Lot's drunkenness came his “unlawful inter- 
course” with his daughters.” Theodore's pointedly calling 
attention to the wineskin gives a certain twist to the ending 
in destruction to which the Psalmist refers. Theodore made 
the illustration allude to temperance, and possibly to chast- 
ity as well. For Theodore, Lot seems to be as ambiguous 
a figure as he is for John Climacus. 

Many of Theodore’s additions, whether of saints cr Old 
Testament subjects, exemplify virtue and vice in ways that 
extend even beyond the interests expressed by the Barberini 
Painter. The mundane concreteness of Theodore's vision in 
using the saints is essentially a Studite feature of psalter 
illustration. Among the figures in both the Theodore and 
Barberini Psalters are the saints of Iconoclasm: Theodore 
Graptos, Stephen the Younger, and Gregory of Agrigen- 
tum. As has been shown,” the few saints that appear in the 
Chludov Psalter do so mainly because of their relevance 
to Orthodox theology. Yet with the exception of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus,” and possibly Nicephoros,™ none are 
actual saints of the Iconoclastic period. To the illum:nator 
of the Chludov Psalter Iconoclasm remained a open wound. 
Like the author of the Canon of Orthodoxy, he was so 
obsessed with the evil proponents of heresy and their crim- 
inal acts that he had little time for the sainted heroes of 
Orthodoxy. But more important, Iconoclasm represented 
a dogmatic controversy that the patron of the psalters tried 


% Pat. Gr., xxxvii, 665C. 

9 Ibid., 816B-C. 

® Grabar, 227-228; Walter, 211-212. 
9 Chludov Psalter, fol. 29 










15 Paris Gospels (Paris. gr. 74), fol. 
147: Flight of Lot and his family 
(photo: Bibliothèque Nationale) 


to fix through biblical typology. The historical place of the 
saints in opposition was irrelevant to doctrinal consider- 
ations. When such figures first appear, it is at a time when 
Iconoclasm has lost much of its theological edge, not to 
mention its contemporary relevance. To the eleventh-cen- 
tury Studite illuminators, the saints of Iconoclasm were to 
be celebrated as saints like any others. Collectively, they 
are the soldiers of Orthodoxy; individually, the saints ex- 
emplify virtues. It is with a similar detachment from the- 
ologicalissues that one must understand the various images 
pertaining to the Iconoclastic period that are taken over 
from the Chludov Psalter. Some of them Theodere mod- 
ified significantly. Where the Chludov and Barberini” 
Painters illustrate Ps. 25:4 by the Patriarch Nicephoros 
holding an icon, Theodore made Nicephoros share the 
honor with Theodore Studites; and where the Chludov and 
Barberini” artists continued the gloss on Ps. 51:9 with Peter 
and Simon followed by Nicephoros and John the Gram- 
marian, Theodore dropped the two patriarchs. The picture 
of the Council of 815 illustrating Ps. 25:5 in the Chludov 
Psalter was revised at the Studios.” In the Theodore Psalter 
(fol. 27v) the composition shows Theodore Studites ar- 
guing with the Iconoclast emperor as Nicephoros stands 
passively by. Theodore thus emphasizes the place of his 
monastery in the struggle against heresy. 

For the Abbot Michael the scenes of Iconociasm are in- 
tended to call to mind the Studite role in the triumph of 
Orthodoxy. The courage of saints like Catherine and Theo- 
dore Graptos, who upheld their beliefs in the face of cruel 
opposition, is meant to inspire. Theodore has made a book 
designed to give the Abbot a sense of his place in society. 
Michael's authority comes directly from God, as the in- 
vestiture scene demonstrates (Fig. 9), and with his author- 
ity comes responsibility for the monks shown prestrate at 
his feet. His responsibility is not only for Orthodox belief, 
but also for the virtues of the ideal monastic life. In a sense, 
therefore, the term “monastic” is truly applicable to the 
Theodore Psalter. The virtues celebrated in the Studite 
psalters may well reflect the ideals of contemporary By- 
zantine society, and so be rightly regarded as popular ones. 
The esteem in which the institution of monasticism was 


% Ibid., fol. 23v. 

® Chludoc, fol. 23v; Barberini, fol. 43v. 
% Chludov, fol. 51v; Barberini, fol. 89r-v 
® Chludox, fol. 23v; Barberini, fol. 43v. 


held is refeeted in its widespread support, documented 
mainly by the attitude of the members of the aristocracy 
who conatecd mc vable and real property or who chose to 
end their lives in monastic retirement. In addition, writings 
like Jchn Gimacus's Heavenly Ladder, which is associated 
entirely wich monks and monasteries, may have been avail- 
able withir pr-vate households. In his youth, Symeon the 
New Theolngian is said to have read the Heaven'y Ladder 
in a copy cwned by his parents.” Rather than explore the 
monastic values smbocied in the Psalter as ones typical of 
society at large, . wish to conclude with some literary par- 
allels. The» are not meant as sources used by Theodore 
(though he may have known some). They consist of the 
Psalm commentary and other writings that serve to rec- 
oncile the teror of the miniatures with contemporary 
concerns. 


Theodore' vision of the lessons contained in the Psalms 
differs mareecly from that of the tradition of exegesis em- 
bodied in zarje- psalter illustration. The Bristol Psalter 
combines Lteral and typological imagery. Either its selec- 
tion cf images cr one nearly identical to it served as the 
inspiration for the ninth-century psalters. In countering 
iconoclaste ceetrine, the patrons and illuminators ex- 
panded the typological program to stress the reality of 
Christ's Inearration. The eleventh-century Studite psalters 
show other concerns that supersede typology and Chris- 
tology. The nature af Theodore’s commission can possibly 
explain the differen: emphasis. But the question may not 
be as simp as that of Theodore ignoring one class of sub- 
ject matter in favor of another. The historical-moral ap- 
proaca to flustration is not necessarily antithetical to the 
typologica!, but the two cannot coexist with any degree of 
substance or mt2grity. Theodore’s work signals a change 
in the way the Psalms were read in the eleventh century. 
The change the, embedy is not unique to the Studios or 
to the Theedo-e Psalter. It is supported by a written source 
whose dat» and nature suggest why the Chludov Psalter 
became ar cbject of such intense interest over a century 
after its product on. 

Not long af:er the il'ustration of the Chludov Psalter, a 
novel Psalm cer mentary was written by Nicetas the Paph- 
lagonian.* Its ar ther was educated and pursued his career 
at Constarzinople during the late ninth and early tenth cen- 
turies He was a prolific writer of commentaries as well as 
of lives of the szints. In the field of hagiography, Nicetas 
is second enly to Symeon Metaphrastes, the compiler of 
the editioz of Lives illuminated in the Studios scripto- 





3 1, Hausher: ifr. gaand mystique byzantin: Vie de Syméor ie nouveau 
théologien pe~ Mizétas Seéthatos, Rome, 1928, 12-13. 


9 G. Dorival “Le-Cemmentaire sur les psaumes de Nicétas David (début 
du 10° siecle¥” Rane des études byzantines, xxx1x, 1981, 251-297. On 
Nicetas. see ase L. Westerirk, “Nicetas the Paphlagonian or the End of 
the World," Sssaws n Memory of Basil Laourdas. Thessalcrika, 1975, 
177-183; Beck (as inn. 12), 348-540, 


100 See above n. 34. 
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rium.’ Nicetas's commentary on the Psalms marks a de- 
parture from both the method and goal ot earlier genera- 
tions, as he himself tells us in his introduction; he discreetly 
writes that he will not repeat what others have said be- 
fore.'! Nicetas thereby rejects the chains of quotations from 
the Early Fathers, the pairings of prophesy and fulfillment 
underlying much of the illustration of the ninth-century 
marginal psalters. Nicetas states that the Psalms are the 
direct words of God, not those of a man, not even David.) 
This distinction — between divinely inspired writing and 
the actual voice of God — is a decisive step in the liqui- 
dation of typology. Nicetas eliminates in cne grand sweep 
an entire structure of perception and interpretation central 
to the New Testament and writings of the Fathers. G. Do- 
rival, who discovered the commentary, is at pains to show 
that Nicetas is not unique, but his main parallel is with the 
much earlier work of Origen. To Nicetas, the Psalms, di- 
rectly spoken by God, are prayers, hymns, and moral 
lessons!" that tell of God and his saints.'* God is the source 
of all goodness, justice, holiness, and wisdom.’ In his 
comments on the first Psalm, Nicetas turns to the question 
of evil. He explains that evil is not just atheism or heresy; 
it is hypocrisy and acts that deny a man’s piety.’ In the 
psalter God speaks, telling man to turn away from evil, 
and toward, in essence, the moral lessons of the Psalms.” 
Nicetas’s approach to the text is essentially the same as that 
of Theodore a century and a half later. 

The typology of the early psalters, and of works like the 
Rossano and Sinope Gospels, presents history within a 
clearly defined and rigid framework of a distinctly nonlin- 
ear kind. It revolves around a point, the Incarnation, and 
encompasses all of experienced time. The David of typol- 
ogy is the man whom God inspired to adumbrate the divine 
plan that gives meaning and shape to history. In Christ's 
Incarnation, Passion, and Resurrection, God begins the new 
era in which he manifests what had only been foreshad- 
owed through the imperfect agency of his prophets. During 
much of the ninth century, typology remained sufficiently 
vital to form the structure for one of the mest intellectually 
challenging Byzantine creations, the group of three mar- 
ginal psalters. As the illustration of Ps. 101:25-26 in the 
Chludov Psalter suggests (Fig. 2), the typological grasp of 
history was weakening toward the end of the century; the 
illustrator’s emphasis on the narrative and concrete effaces 
the distinction between prophesy and its fulfillment. By 
Theodore's time the structure articulated through typology 
had collapsed. The path was open to include episodes from 
the lives of the saints, an addition that ultimately subverts 


101 Dorival (as in n. 99), 274, Il. 47-49. 
102 bid., 272, Il. 22-27. 

193 Ibid., 274, 1. 67. 

104 Ibid., 274. 

105 [bid., 278, ll. 134-135. 

106 [bid., 284, Il. 226-229. 

107 Ibid., 296, ll. 439-440. 
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the prophetic nature of the cycle. Some images of the saints 
in the ninth-century psalters relate to the liturgical and the- 
ological implications of the Incarnation; the face of Christ 
appears to Saint Eustace between the stag’s antlers (Chlu- 
dov, fol. 97v) as an illustration of Ps. 96:11 (“Light has 
sprung up for the righteous”). Eustace becomes a witness 
to Christ, or to a vision of his face, in a way that under- 
mines typology. Other saints, like George shown in illus- 
tration of Ps. 43:23 in the Chludov Psalter, may have no 
comparable theological relevance. Similarly, concern for 
the malicious behavior of the Iconoclasts and its contrast 
in virtue foreshadow a profound change. What is only 
hinted in the Chludov Psalter is realized in the eleventh- 
century Studite manuscripts. 

In the eleventh century, the Psalms emerge as an instru- 
ment mediating between the individual reader and God. 
Emphasis shifts to their role in various aspects of everyday 
life and to their private and public performance. Nicetas's 
claim that the Psalms are prayers is reflected in the min- 
iatures of the Theodore and Barberini Psalters. The elev- 
enth-century illuminators tend to show saints as well as 
David standing in prayer,'” as if speaking the words in- 
scribed nearby. The possible influence of the liturgy, not 
its theological underpinnings, but its performance by men 
like Chrysostom in the Theodore Psalter (fol. 131v),'” par- 
allels the concern for the ways in which the individual com- 
municated with the divine. Theodore thus read the same 
words and saw some of the same pictures as did Byzantines 
centuries before, but he understood them differently; for 
him it was all an undifferentiated past of Creation, Exodus, 
the prophets, Christ, the Apostles and saints. The past 
served as a guide to individual actions in an uncertain pres- 
ent. This subjective viewpoint seems inevitably to entail 
the study of the lives of the saints, as men and women with 
whom the reader could identify. 

Nicetas's view that the Psalms contain moral lessons is 
also shared by Theodore. The moral values I stress may 
appear to be commonplace ones requiring no literary par- 
allels. The wide range of possible nuances in the cycle of 
the Theodore Psalter and the way in which moral values 
are expressed cannot, however, be taken for granted. For 
art historians, the most famous example of instructional 
literature produced in Byzantium is the Heavenly Ladder 
of John Climacus. Separating it and the Psalter are some 
significant differences. Written in the sixth century by a 
Sinai monk, the Heavenly Ladder enjoyed continuing pop- 
ularity in the Middle Ages, as demonstrated by a number 
of handsomely illustrated copies made in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Theodore probably knew the tex:, but 
took little inspiration from it. As would be expected, many 


198 Also appears in Pantocrator cod. 61, fol. 138, and Paris. gr. 20, fol. 
Sv. 


10° This change is pointed out by Walter in the publication of the Barberini 
Psalter cited above, n. 3. 


110 Cutler (as in n. 27), 23, comments on this miniature. 


111 See J. Martin, The Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of Joan Cli- 
macus, Princeton, 1954, on these manuscripts. 


of the moral lessons are similar: charity, obedience, avoid- 
ance of gluttony, and so on — values for which one hardly 
needs a written source. John Climacus, though, tends to 
treat his virtues from a different perspective. His chapters 
16 anc 17 on avarice and poverty, for example, examine 
the forces that threaten the individual monk/s salvation: he 
is not concerned with charity or philanthropy as virtues 
that relate the individual to society or as questions of be- 
havior. For John, the monk is in constant flight from the 
corrupt world. Even his method of exposition — under- 
standabiy poor in case histories from the lives of the saints, 
but less comprehensibly so in examples from the Gospels 
and Acts — is fundamentally at odds with Theodore's 
method of concrete illustration. The Heavenly Ladder be- 
longs to a different world. 

The closest parallel for Theodore's method of using the 
saints :s found in a nearly contemporary monastic treatise, 
the Evergetinon composed by Paul, Abbot of the Everge- 
tinos Monastery in suburban Constantinople." Paul was 
a well-to-do Byzantine who retired in 1048 or 1049 and 
founded the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetinos on 
some family property; in 1054 he died. Quoting freely 
from a number of writings, some of which he renders id- 
iomatically, Paul organized a monastic treatise of immense 
and continuing popularity; around fifty manuscript copies 
and four printed editions are known.!! Over the course of 
his four-volume handbook, Paul covers much of the same 
ground as John Climacus: the monks are urged to ponder 
death (1.5), to avoid cunning and deceit (3.5), slander 
(2.46), talkativeness (2.47), cursing (2.43), avarice (4.3), 
and icleness (1.3); they should not indulge in excessive 
drinking (2.15), fornication or cohabitation (2.9, 25-29), 
and must remain ever mindful of the temptations that sur- 
round eating (2.20-24), music, and spectacles (2.30). Far 
more than John Climacus, though, Paul emphasizes virtue: 
truthfulness (2.45), forbearance (2.37), doing good to one’s 
enemy (2.40), charity (3.46-49), which is the imitation of 
God (3.46), and so on. Virtue, Paul writes, is best culti- 
vated insecret and not out of vanity or the hope for reward 
(3.26), because God judges actions by their purpose and 
not their appearance (3.7). Paul seems, like Theodore, to 
be more concerned with self-examination than with just 
rooting out vices, and unlike John Climacus he mentions 
the liturgy (2.12), one of the sources of enrichment for the 
eleventh-century psalters. 

From the Abbot Paul's methodical use of saints as ex- 
emplars arises the second important parallel between the 
Evergeteion and the Theodore Psalter. The lists of figures 
presented as models in the two works naturally overlap, 
and sometimes a trait commonly associated with a saint or 


112 Evergetsnos etoi Sunagoge ton theophthoggon rhematon kai didas- 
kalion tontheophoron kai ation pateron . . ., ed. Nikodemos Hagioreites, 
r-1v, Athens, 1983-85. On the treatise, see M. Richard, “Floriléges spiri- 
tuels grecs ” Dictionnaire de spiritualité, v, 1962-64, 502-503. 


in On Farsi (his monastic name) and the monastery, see P. Gautier, “Le 
typikon de la Théotokos Evergétis,” Revue des études byzantines, xi, 1982, 
6-11. 


14 Richare (as in n, 112), 503. 


a well-known event from his life will lead Paul and Theo- 
dore to the same conclusion. Saint John the Almsgiver 
serves as ar exem plum of charity in both the Evergetinon 
(3.46) and the Theodore Psalter (Ps.21:25; Fig. 11). To il- 
lustrate slarder, “aul and Theodore chose the notorious 
incidert from tae life of Saint Gregory of Agrigentum (Ev- 
erget., 2.46. Psalter, Ps_26:12; Fig. 12). There are also dif- 
ferences in -he way individual saints are used. Paul, for 
instance, devetes one of his chapters (1.12) to parents who 
rejoice in the trials of their children. From the Life of the 
Holy Fathers cf Sinai and Raîthou he quotes the prayer 
addressed te Christ by a mother standing over the body of 
her dead sen.” Paul then continues in the same vein to 
quote an ex-ract irom the Life of the Forty Martyrs of Se- 
baste. For Thecdore these saints fit other contexts. The 
death of tw» of the Fathers of Sinai and Raithou, and two 
more in prayer to Chris‘, appear in illustration of Ps. 82:3- 
4: “Against ‘hy people they have craftily imagined a device, 
and have taxen ceunsel against thy saints. They have said, 
Come, let ws urterly destroy them out of the nation... .” 
The Ferty Marty-s of Sebaste illustrate, as they possibly 
did in the Th udov as well as the Barberini Psalters, 
Ps.65:12: “.. . We went through fire and water; but thou 
brougktest us suc into a place of refreshment.” For Paul 
and Theodore, hagiography provided lessons that were not 
just authoritative vut also often more meaningful than those 
of the Old anc Mew Testaments. As an author Paul can 
quote ‘ust enouga to make his point. Theodore, though. 
often depicts on y a standing figure, and so leaves the 
viewer in dv wb: as to exactly what point to draw. From the 
different ways in which the saints may be used in the Psalter 
and Evergeinon, it is clear that precise answers as to what 
a figure stands fer may not always be possible. It is im- 
portant to stress the issue of ambiguity; the significance 
that certain sairtsheld for Theodore and Michael may never 
be understand. 

The commer.tary of Nicetas the Paphlagonian and the 
Evergetinor term the essential background for appreciating 
and understanding Thecdore's approach. There remains the 
purpose to uh: he puts his vision of the Psalms, an il- 
lustrated lesson in history, orthodoxy, and ethics. What 
Theodore created for the Abbot Michael is unprecedented 
in Byzantium cutside the privileged realm of imperial art 
and literature. His depiction of the Studite abbot receiving 
his staff froan Christ follows contemporary representations 
of imperial power (Fig. 9). The parallel has hardly gone 
unnoticed, A. Grabar and S. Der Nersessian draw the min- 
iature and with # the entire book into the world of By- 


115 Evergetino»=, i, 17 -173. 

Né Ibid., 1, 185-38". 

17 A. Grabar, “Eart -eligieux et l'empire byzantin a l'époque des Macé- 
doniens,’ L'ar de la ‘in de l'antiquité et du moyen age (1940). 1, Paris, 
1968, 163-168:-streng-y endorsed by Der Nersessian, 86. 

118 H, Hunger. Lie hechspraehliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 1, 
Munich, 1978, 187-16. 

119 Ibid., 160. Pat. Gr, CVI, «XII-LVI. 

120 Pat. Gr, cast, XATA, xxIxÈ, xLIXC, LviB; xxivA-B; xxxvuA-B; xxxnB- 
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zantine politics. The image is said to illustrate aggressively 
the Byzantine concept of the dyarchy, or separation of sec- 
ular and spiritual powers.” As one of the earliest examples 
of a traditional, imperial image used for someone other 
than the basileus himself, the picture is noteworthy, but I 
doubt that it intentionally argues a case we mostly associate 
with much earlier times. Instead, it seems to take for granted 
the parallel between the abbot's authority over his follow- 
ers and that of the emperor over his subjects. That this is 
true may be shown by comparing the Psalter's message of 
responsibility with the responsibility that comes with being 
the Byzantine emperor. This is a relatively easy task, owing 
to the popularity of the literary genre known as the mirrors 
of the princes, personalized essays on behavior and state- 
craft." The Byzantine mirrors of the princes show, over 
time, a change that puts the Psalter into final perspective. 

Preserved is the “Mirror” addressed by Basil I to his son 
Leo.!!° This ninth-century essay is divided into short chap- 
ters dedicated to a wide range of virtues and principles, to 
political and ethical precepts. Paragraphs are devoted to 
education, both generally and specifically in the Scriptures 
and ancient writings, to a regard for the clergy, for the law, 
and to filial piety.’ Leo is urged to exercise the virtues of 
faith, charity, temperance, fortitude and prudence, and jus- 
tice;!”' Basil counsels his son to avoid excessive drinking, 
greed, acts of injustice, bribery, idle talk and lust — and 
to be aware of these vices in those around him.’ In con- 
trast, the eleventh-century mirrors present a notably nar- 
rower conception of the virtues essential to good rulership. 
Katakalon Kekaumenos combines practical wisdom (e.g., 
avoid spending all your time in the capital) with faith in 
God, prudence, charity, bravery, justice, moderation, and 
wisdom.! In a speech delivered to Alexius Comnenus in 
1088, Theophylact of Ochrid recommends courage, prud- 
ence (in military affairs and foreign policy), clemency and 
justice, and a simple virtuous life, with emphasis on what 
are nowadays called, with equivalent vagueness, whole- 
some family values, 4 

In his survey of the Byzantine mirrors, H. Hunger 
stresses, as a major aspect, the increasingly Christian em- 
phasis of the genre's development from antiquity. In part 
this shift merely reflects the influence of the Church on 
secular life, directly exerted through the authorship of such 
works by churchmen like Theophylact and Photios, whom 
K. Krumbacher!* proposed as the ghostwriter of Basil's lec- 
ture to his son. Yet if one looks beyond the lip service paid 
to piety and charity, the eleventh-century authors — in- 
cluding the Patriarch John Oxites, who delivered some 


12) [bid., xxuB; xxrvC-D, xLC; xxviD- xxvinA; xxvusB-C; xxxnC-D. 
122 fbid., xxxuC; xxxviA; xLIvC-D; xLivA-B; uD- A; xxviB-C, 


123 Hunger (as in n. 118), 162. G. Litravin, Sovety i rasskazy Kekaumena, 
Moscow, 1972, 259, 238-239, 242, 288. 


24 P, Gautier, “Le discours de Théophylacte de Bulgarie à l'autocrator 
Alexis I° Comnéne (6 janvier 1088), Revue des études byzantines, xx, 
1962, 110-111, 111, 115-116, 116-117, 117. 


125 Hunger (as in n. 118), 159. 
126 Krumbacher (as in n. 8), 458. 
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downright practical advice to Alexius Comnenus during 
the height of the Emperor's troubles in foreign and domestic 
affairs!” — betray a view of imperial virtues more re- 
stricted than that offered by Basil to Leo. Examples of the 
mirror genre produced around the time of the Theodore 
Psalter tend to dwell less on the niceties of virtuous con- 
duct, avoidance of drunkenness, idle chatter, lust and van- 
ity. Also from around this time is Michael Psellos's not 
wholly unadmiring portrait of the official John Orphano- 
trophos,!* whose ability to drink everyone else under the 
table was legendary. Psellos describes John's behavior in a 
way intended to give a glimpse into how power could be 
exercised. Psellos's grasp of the Orphanotrophos' cunning 
recalls qualities of the essay written by Theophylact of 
Ochrid for Alexius Comnenus; it contains a novel ciscus- 
sion of tyranny as a psychological rather than a pclitical 
concept.’ The eleventh century sees a change from the 
emperor as unquestioned authority appointed by God, and 
the change is accompanied by an awakening interest in all 
aspects of the exercise of power, from the legal to the 
psychological. 

The essays I have cited suggest a restriction of the im- 
perial ideal to secular qualities directly bearing on the op- 
eration of the government, though ones often supple- 
mented by a vague piety. A dynamic relationship exists 
between the imperial ideal and the qualities that Theodore 
urges on the Abbot Michael. As one set of values contracts, 
the other expands. The Theodore Psalter may be the ear- 
liest extant expression of such monastic responsibility. This 
returns us to the scene of divine investiture (Fig. 9). Rather 
than being a provocative challenge to an imperial prerog- 
ative, the image represents a direct statement of a unique 
position of spiritual authority created by restriction of the 
imperial ideal. The eleventh-century emperor cannot claim 
to embody the state as he did in the past. He is no longer 
the blank on which Procopius stamped the two utterly ir- 
reconcilable images of Justinian and the Byzantine empire. 


127 P, Gautier, “Diatribes de Jean l'Oxite contre Alexis I° Comnène.” Re- 
vue des études byzantines, xxviii, 1970, 28-35, 40-46. 


128 Michel Psellos: Chronographie, ed. E. Renauld, Paris, 1926, 1, 60. 


I suggest that it might be worthwhile to explore the struc- 
tural parallel between the image of Christ and that of the 
emperor at the time of the Psalter. The works of Theodore 
and Nicetas the Paphlagonian show that in certain quarters 
typology was defunct. For some, time no longer turned on 
the Incarnation and Resurrection: the critical events into 
which all others were subsumed and by which history was 
made intelligible. To eleventh-century readers, the purpose 
of the Psalms was met largely by the saints. Thus Theodore 
made for Michael a work that stressed the virtues that 
would be ideal for an eleventh-century abbot. In doing so, 
he expressed a grasp of the individual unknown in earlier 
centuries. In the sense of history and of self, and in the 
ideals of behavior that the monk and abbot should strive 
to uphold, Theodore created an important document of 
medieval proto-humanism, a mirror for his abbot. 


Jeffrey C. Anderson's publications on Early Christian and 
Byzantine art have appeared in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
Cahiers archéologiques, Byzantion, Revue des études by- 
zantines, Gesta, and this journal {Department of Art, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052] 
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The Roman Limekilns of the Bamboccianti 


David A. Levine 


Pieter van Laer and his followers — the so-called Bamboccianti — have usually 
been interpreted as realists or near-realists who painted simple, unassuming scenes 
of everyday life in seventeenta-century Rome. The testimony of their earliest critics 
gives us reason to suspect, hcwever, that the Bamboccianti were actually pursuing 
a contrived form of painting that expressed meaning through irony and paradox. 
This idea is tested by examining one theme treated frequently by the artists in 
question — limekilns in Roman settings. By witty allusion to both the destruction 
and persistence of antiquity, pictures of Roman limekilns lead the viewer to con- 
template a paradox regarding the nature of greatness and eternity. 


By the secend quarter of the seventeenth century, an en- 
noblirg, classicizing trend in painting had once again be- 
come ascendant Rome. Poussin and Domenichino were 
flourishing, wrile Caravaggio and the challenge he posed 
several decades earlier had been nearly forgotten. But Rome 
of that pericd! aiso served as the breeding ground for an 
important count2rmovement that eschewed the lofty sub- 
ject matter anc g-and scale of conventional art. As Salvator 
Rosa lameatec in one of his satires, the city had been in- 
vaded by a g-0p of painters whose works represented 
nothing bet regues, cheats, pickpockets, bands of drunks 
and gluttoms, scabby tcbacconists, barbers, and other “sor- 
did” subjects! According to the outraged Neapolitan, these 
little pictumes were so highly esteemed that they were car- 
ried into tae catinets of the rich in superbly ornamented 
frames. The seme painters were the subject of a letter writ- 
ten by Ancirea Sacchi to his old master Francesco Albani.? 


I would like te acknowledge my profound intellectual debt to Irving Lavin. 
As primary superviser of mydissertation (“The Art of the Bamboccianti,” 
Princeton Uniwers:ty, 1984), Lavin determined the direction of my thinking 
about Van Leer.and his follewers, generously bequeathing to me mary 
of his own ideasoa tae-subject. Indeed, it was he who called my attention 
to the traditien of paradox and suggested that the art of the Bamboccianti 
could be intexpreted in this ight. I also wish to express my gratitude to 
John Rupert Marin, Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, Marilyn Aronberg 
Lavin, and Naccla Courtright, all of whom made valuable comments on 
the text in its verisus permutations, and to Giuliano Briganti, for 
generously aiding ray work in Rome and for encouraging me in my 
pursuits. Thewriting of this paper was undertaken largely while | was a 
LP. Getty Post-Doctoral Fellow attached to the Department of Art and 
Archaeology a: Friaceton University and Visitor at the Institute for 
Advanced Study. Priaceton. Research was funded by a University Research 
Grant from “he Cornecticut State University. I am deeply grateful to 
those institutions vortheir support. A preliminary draft of this article was 
presented at “ne 73rc. Annual Meeting of the College Art Association in 
February 198. 







Interpreting their rise as a sign of a genera! artistic decline 
in the city, the Roman defender of the classical tradition 
grumbled that, compared with the giants of European 
painting, these bambocianti, as he called them, were mere 
pygmies. 

Thanks mainly to research conducted over the past fifty 
years, much about this curious development in the history 
of art in Rome is well understood.? The Bamboccianti — 
as the artists in question are now designated —- were mainly 
oltramontani working in the manner of Pieter van Laer 
(1599-16427), a Dutchman known during his stay in Rome 
as il Bamboccio (meaning clumsy doll or puppet) because 
of his ungainly proportions. Van Laer's nickname inspired 
the collective term for the group and for the genre (the 
bambocciata) that the artist was credited with instituting. 
Other painters usually classified as Bamboccianti include 
Jan Miel, Johannes Lingelbach, Andries and Jan Both, Ka- 


! Salvator Rosa, ‘Satira terza” (La pittura). Il. 235ff., in G.A. Cesareo, 
Poesie e lettere edite e inedite di Salvator Rosa, Naples, 1892, 1, 232. W.W. 
Roworth (“A Date for Salvator Rosa’s Satire on Pafiting and the Bam- 
boccianti in Rome,” Art Bulletin. ixi, 1981, 611-617) tried to establish 
1650 as the year in which Rosa composed his diatribe, replacing the tra- 
ditional date of 1640-45. 


* For Sacchi's letter, dated 28 October 1651, see C. Malvasia, Felsina pit 
trice: Vite de‘pittori bolognesi, ed. G.P. Zanotti, Bologna, 1841, 11, 179. 


3 General studies of the Bamboccianti include Hoogewerff; Briganti, 1950a; 
Briganti, 1950b; F. Haskell, Patrons and Painters: A Study of the Rela- 
tionship between Italian Art and Society in the Age of the Baroque, Lon- 
don, 1963, 132-141; B. Wind, “The Bambocciata: Its Character and Its 
Sources,” M.A. thesis, New York University, 1964; ]. Michalkowa, “Bam- 
boccio i Bamboccianti: Krytyka i teoria sztuki wobec ‘komicznego’ ma- 
larstwa rodzajowego,” in Myśl o sztuce i sztuka XVM i XVIII wieku, ed. 
J. Biafostocki, Warsaw, 1970, 121-166; Salerno, 1, 2%5ff.; Briganti et al 
1983; and Levine. 
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rel Dujardin, Thomas Wijck, Michael Sweerts, Sébastien 
Bourdon, and Michelangelo Cerquozzi (the only native Ro- 
man among Van Laer's immediate followers). Their large 
body of extant work has gradually been sorted and cata- 
logued, enabling the artistic personalities of these men to 
emerge.’ 

A critical problem remains unresolved, however: how 
are we to assess the nature and content of Bamboccianti 
art? Not long ago, the idea that these painters were striving 
to represent the everyday activities of the common man in 
and around contemporary Rome, and that they were doing 
so in an undistorted, unprejudiced, “objective” manner, ap- 
peared nearly self-evident. In the words of Giuliano Bri- 
ganti, once a leading advocate of this view, Van Laer’s pic- 
tures constitute a “living record of daily images,” and a 
“true portrait of Rome and its popular life,” that was the 
product of a “penetrating eye which gathered essential new 
spirit from daily fact.” These notions seemed to be sup- 
ported not only by the pictures themselves, spontaneous- 
looking works wholly free from the grandiose rhetoric of 
conventional Baroque art, but also by eyewitness testi- 
mony. Giovanni Battista Passeri’s comment that Van Laer’s 
pictures “seemed an open window through which one was 
able to see what went on without deviation or alteration,” 
was quoted and paraphrased approvingly by nearly every 
proponent of this view.* The art of the Bamboccianti thus 
came to be regarded primarily as a chapter in the history 
of realism, the natural consequence of the Caravaggesque 


4 Modern monographic studies on artists within the Bambocciant: circle 
include R. Kultzen, “Michael Sweerts (1624-1664)," diss., Universitat 
Hamburg, 1954; E. Brochhagen, Karel Dujardin, diss., Universitàt Col- 
ogne, 1958; Janeck, 1968; A.C. Steland-Stief, Jan Asselijn nach 1610 bis 
1652, Amsterdam, 1971; J. Burke, Jan Both: Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints, New York, 1976; C. Burger-Wegener, Johannes Lingelbach. 1622- 
1674, diss., Universitàt Berlin, 1976; and Kren. For more specialized con- 
tributions, see the bibliography in Briganti et al., 1983. 

5 Briganti, 1950a, 194, n. 4.; Briganti, 1950b, 10, 13. 

ê J. Hess, Die Kiinstlerbiographien von Giovanni Battista Passeri, Leipzig, 
1934, xviii; Briganti, 1950b, 12; and Rosenberg/Slive, 301. Passeri's crit- 
icism continues to be cited in recent literature upholding the “realist” inter- 
pretation of Van Laer's work. See A. Janeck, “Naturalismus und Real- 


revolu-ien that had swept Rome earlier in the century. 

In a major new book on the subject, however, Briganti 
has conceded that Van Laer and his followers never gazed 
through that famed “open window” as faithfully as had 
once ben thought.’ His conclusion rests on an observation 
that now seems predictable in view of recent insights into 
the nature of native Dutch genre painting, namely that the 
Bamboccianti represented specific, definable themes rather 
than everyday occurrences per se. Many of the subjects 
rendered in bambocciate appear frequently in earlier 
Northern art, a fact suggesting that familiar tradition guided 
the artisis’ choice of what to paint. This is not to say that 
Van Lzer and his followers merely adhered to convention: 
clearly they were careful observers of the contemporary 
world. But their knowledge of existing themes conditioned 
both what they perceived and what they represented on 
their canvases. 

As further support for his revised view, Briganti might 
have also pointed out that the Bamboccianti derived spe- 
cific rotifs in their pictures from earlier works of art in 
additicmto nature. Their sources were not limited to North- 
ern pictures but included classical sculpture and Grand 
Manner painting that they evidently studied in Italy. For 
example. the seated figure in the foreground of Van Laer's 
Washerwomen and Shepherd in a Grotto (Fig. 1) is mod- 
eled after the bronze Spinario (Fig. 2), historically one of 
the mest famous ancient statues in Rome.’ The woman bal- 
ancing a basket of laundry on her head in the background 


ismus: Untersuchungen zur Darstellung der Natur bei Pieter van Laer und 
Claude Lorrain,” Storia dell'arte, xxvii, 1976, 304; Salerno, 1, 296; C. 
Brown, :mages of a Golden Past: Dutch Genre Painting of the 17th Cen- 


tury, New York, 1984, 213, 226. Passeri’s own words were “. . li suoi 
quadri parevano una fenestra aperta, per la quale si fussero veduti quelli 
suoi successi senza alcun divario, et alteratione . . .” (Hess, 74). 


? Briganti et al., 1983, 2f., 12-13. 
8 Ibid., 10;-also see Levine, 18ff., for an expanded discussion of this point. 


° Briganti was certainly aware of this classical borrowing, first noted by 
Hoogewerif, 113, but he does not discuss its significance. On the impor- 
tance of classical motifs and compositional formulas in Bamboccianti 
works, see Levine, 28ff. For the Rijksmuseum painting generally, see Ja- 
neck, 1958. 69f., AI 1. 


of that work ‘ikewise takes the form of an ancient cane- 
phora.! The same artists Brigands Attacking a Traveler 
(Fig. 3) alsc eom ains two borrowings from the classical 
tradition.“ The motif on the right of the canvas, repre- 
senting an calaw grasping a rearing horse by the bridle, 
is modeled afer one of the monumental marble Horse- 
tamer groups ‘Hig 4) that has stood since antiquity on the 
Quirinal hill. The voses ef the other bandit and his doomed 
victim in the cevser of the composition were inspired by a 
motif found on Esman battle sarcophagi and later in nu- 
merous Renzissance paintings, such as Peruzzi’s Perseus and 
Medusa in tre Vila Farnesina (Fig. 5). To the extent that 
pictures by the Bz nboccianti include references to classical 
models and represent definable themes, they are clearly 
something etke- ran realistic scenes of everyday life.” 
How ther are we to characterize Bamboccianti art? Bri- 
ganti posits that “an Laer and his followers commingled 
two separat= intentions. He defines these aims as, on the 
one hand, “the observation of reality as observation of the 


10 Noted by Brmani # al., 1983, 58, n. 18. 


n Rome, Spad. szlle-y, Inv. No. 269. Levine, 113-116. On the Spada 
painting generally, ses Janeck, 1968, 111-112, B 110. 


12 Indeed, Passe res ap2n-window metaphor must refer to Van Laer's na- 
turalistic use of ecler znd chiaroscuro, not to the supposed realism of the 
artist's subject matter See Janeck, 1968, 60, n. 70; and Levine, 20. 

The Bamboevianti were evicently resented by some contemporaries for 
incorporating cassia motifs into their lowly scenes. Albani's reply to 
the letter by Sezchi mentioned above (transcribed by Malvasia, as in n. 
2 above, 180-1£1) com:ains the charge that the Bamboccianti came from 
remote lands “alapom fittarsi della Scuola di Roma.” The phrase has been 
thought to demous:race the Enlognese painter's anger over the loss of 
lucrative patronage t the invaders from the North. The context of the 
remark leads us te suspect, however, that Albani was complaining about 
the Bambocciarti pre” ting from certain techniques and principles of the 
Roman school, p.:r-isslarly the use of classical statuary as a source of 
inspiration. Orry a ‘e~ lines earlier in the letter he had attacked :he Bam- 
boccianti fer abusirgzncient marbles: 














E quali fierezz 3 usarone ancora questi perfidi contro la statuaria 
all'ora... I darezza:di tarti marmi non potè contrastare alla durezza 
di que’ cori, ehsrz:+ervironsi di que’ sassi effigiati per cote all’ ira, con 
che deformax.apo le più belle idee, e volean privare i venturi secoli di 
que’ degni precetti. 











We must presume # at the specific abuse perceived by Albani was the 
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quotidian, of the particular, and of the individual,” and, 
on the other, “the wish to develop a theme, to represent a 
scene with a recognizable action and which would have all 
the traits of the picturesquely typical." In his view, the 
combination of these two aims, the “dialectic between real- 
ity and theme,” gives the art of the Bamboccianti its unique 
character, and made it attractive to an aristocratic clientele. 

Doubts about the adequacy of even this new assessment 
arise, however, in the light of testimony by Van Laer's ear- 
liest critics. In addition to commenting on Bamboccio’s nat- 
uralism, these sources associated the artist and his work 
with various forms of expression that treated ignoble sub- 
jects in a witty and knowing way. Van Laer was equated 
with Peiraikos, the ancient Greek artist discussed by Pliny, 
who painted nothing but small pictures of barber's stalls, 
barnyard animals, and other ignoble themes.“ He was also 
likened to Pauson, another ancient painter who, according 
to Aristotle, represented men as “less noble” than they are. 
These masters were regarded in antiquity and in the sev- 


Bamboccianti practice of making reference to noble ancient statuary in 
their paintings. Since this was the method prescribed for artists working 
in the Grand Manner, it is easy to see how Albani could have construed 
its use by Van Laer and his followers as profiting from the School of Rome, 
and why he would have found it particularly unacceptable for use in an 
ignoble context. 


13 Briganti et al., 1983, 12. 


4S, Rosa in his Satira terza,” ll. 286-288 (Cesareo, as in n. 1, 234); G.P. 
Bellori, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori e architetti moderni, ed. E. Borea, Turin, 
1976, 16; and S. van Hoogstraten, Inleyding fot de hooge schoole der 
schilder-konst anders de zichtbaere werelt, Rotterdam, 1678, 95. On Pei- 
raikos, see Pliny, Naturalis historia 35. 112. For the influence of this anal- 
ogy on Van Laer, see E.H. Gombrich, “The Renaissance Theory of Art 
and the Rise of Landscape,” in Norm and Form: Studies in the Art of the 
Renaissance, London, 1966, 113. 


15 Bellori (as in n. 14), 16. On Pauson, see Aristotle, Poetics 11. 14482, 
and Politics 1340 a 33. Neither citation gives any information about the 
specific content of Pauson's work. Aristophanes, Achernians 854, Thes- 
mophoriazusai 949, and Plutus 602, alludes to a depraved knave called 
Pauson, while Lucian, Demosthenes encomium 24, mentions a witty horse 
painter of that name. A pornographic painter named Pausias is mentioned 
by Athenaeus 13. 567b (I thank Mrs. R. Feh! for drawing my attention 
to this passage). Whether he is identical to the artist mentioned by Ar- 
istotle is unknown. 
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2 Spinario. Rome, Capitoline Museum (photo: Alinari) 





1 Pieter van Laer, Washerwomen 
and Shepherd in a Grotto. Amster- 
dam, Rijksmuseum (photo: 
Museum) 


enteenth century not as simple realists but as practitioners 
of a form of contrived low painting that was conceived in 
conscious opposition to conventional ennobling art. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, Peiraikos deliberately painted humble 
themes even though this choice of subject matter threatened 
his success. But, as Pliny added, this artist was so skillful 
that he was able to sell his works for the same high prices 
received by conventional painters for their large pictures 
of noble themes. The example of Peiraikos thus challenged 
the ancient dictum that only elevated subject matter was 
worthy of depiction. The same can be said about Pauson. 
Aristotle placed Pauson’s art in opposition to that of Po- 
lygnetus, which depicted men as “nobler than they are,” 
in order to illustrate the difference between comedy and 
tragedy. And just as comedy challenges the hegemony of 
tragedy, so did the low art of Pauson challenge the hege- 
mony of conventional ennobling painting. 

Moreover, early writers likened the bambocciata to poe- 
sia bernesca, a kind of witty verse that challenged literary 
convention. Conceived originally by the Roman acade- 
mician and letterato Francesco Berni (1497/98-1535), poems 
of this type were essentially eulogies written in the orna- 


16 See Passeri (Hess, as in n. 6, 286), who dubbed the bambocciata “Pittura 
Berniesca,” and N. Pio, Le vite di pittori scultori et architetti [Cod. ms. 
Capponi 257], ed. C. Enggass and R. Enggass, Vatican City. 1977, 110. 
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3 Pieter van Laer, Brigands Attack- 
ing a Traveler. Rome, Galleria 
Spada (photo: Istituto Centrale per 
il Catalogo e la Documentazione, 
Rome) 





4 Horse-Tamers. Rome, Quirinal (from Von Mett, 
La sculpture à Rome, pl. 4) 


5 Baldassare Peruzzi, Perseus and Medusa (detail). Rome, Villa 
Farnesina (photo: Alinari) 
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mented Petrarchan style then in vogue.” Instead of the lofty 
subject matter traditionally afforded this treatment, how- 
ever, Berni and his followers lauded mainly coarse and triv- 
ial things such as chamber pots, the plague, asses, eels, 
thistles, and debt. Poesia bernesca was not meant to convey 
straightforward approbation for these subjects. Rather, like 
other kinds of facetious literature then popular in educated 
circles, it was intended to function indirectly, as a travesty 
of standard odes and the high style such works employ. 
By presenting Van Laer as Peiraikos/Pauson redivivus 
and by comparing the bambocciata to a joking poetic genre, 
contemporaries of the artist seem to have been implying 
that he too selected ignoble themes knowingly, in order to 
challenge the tradition of elevated art. Indeed, the fact that 
Bamboccio could imitate high art (as has been seen) and 
yet chose to portray ignoble themes makes this notion all 
the more plausible. The same idea provides an explanation 
for the hyperbolic reaction of Rosa and Sacchi: the Italian 
artists may well have understood that the pictures in ques- 
tion played humorously on their own sacred traditions. 
It might be objected that this interpretation is contra- 
dicted by the solemn tenor of many Bamboccianti pic- 
tures. To submit that Van Laer’s art was deliberately ig- 
noble and Berniesque is not, however, to deny that it may 
also have had a decidedly serious intent. On the contrary, 
it seems quite possible that the bambocciata was designed 
to address deeply serious ideas in addition to joking ones. 
Our suspicions are aroused by the broad diffusion of an 
intellectual tradition in which exalted issues were regularly 
approached indirectly through the ironic treatment of ig- 


17 On Berni, see A. Virgili, Francesco Berni, Florence, 1881; C. Pariset, 
Vita e opera di Francesco Berni, Livorno, 1915; G. Toffanin, Il Cinque- 
cento (Storia letteraria d'Italia, vni), Milan, 1929, 368-373; A. Sorrentino, 
Francesco Berni: Poeta della scapigliatura del rinascimento, Florence, 1933; 
N.N. Condeescu, “Le paradoxe berniesque dans la littérature francaise de 
la Renaissance,” Beiträge zur romanischen Philologie, 11, 2, 1963, 27-51; 
G.B. Squarotti, intro. and ed., Francesco Berni: Rime, Turin, 1969, vii- 
xxvii; and S. Longhi, “Le rime di Francesco Berni: Chronologia e strutture 
del linguaggio burlesco,” Studi di filologia italiana, xxxiv, 1976, 249-299. 
Poetry by Berni and his followers is collected in Il primo (-2, 
-3) libro dell'opere burlesche di M, Francesco Berni e di diversi autori, 3 
vols., London, 1723; P. Fanfani, Rime burlesche, Florence, 1856; and 
Squarotti, as cited above. 


18 For the notion that one of the main characteristics of Bamboccianti art 
is its serious, dignified tone, see Briganti et al., 1983, 6, 9, and 12; and 
Rosenberg/Slive, 301-302. This perception evidently underlies Eriganti's 
dismissal of early testimony characterizing the bambocciata as berniesque 
(Briganti et al., 1983, 4-5, and esp. 9). Salerno is more acceptirg of the 
sources on these points, positing that the artist was “comical” in painting 
as in life (Salerno, 1, 308). 


19 For a full analysis of this tradition, see the essential study of Reraissance 
paradox by Colie. 


20 The fundamental expression of this idea is Plato, Symposium 215b, 
where Socrates is likened to sileni, hideous little figurines that opened to 
reveal images of gods. On Socrates and paradox, see Colie, 22-26; and 
I. Lavin, “Divine Inspiration in Caravaggio’s Two Saint Matthews,” Art 
Bulletin, uvi, 1974, 66-75. 

21 Dionysius the Areopagite, On the Heavenly Hierarchy, trans. J. Parker, 
London, 1897, n, 7-9. E. Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissarce, New 
York, 1968, 222-223, discusses how, in De ludo globi, Nicolas of Cusa 


noble subjects.” This paradoxical mode of thought owes 
its origins to Socrates. That philosopher's own ugliness and 
vulgarity were proverbial, yet he was hailed as the wisest 
man in antiquity. Thus, by his own example, Socrates es- 
tablished that base things may be appropriate vessels for 
the most sublime truths, a concept that lies at the heart of 
much of his teaching.” A descendant notion, that holy 
mysteries can best be conveyed by speaking about ignoble 
subjects, illuminates Christian thought from Dionysius the 
Areovagite, who recommended that heavenly visions be 
described by comparing them with the lowest things, to 
Nicolas of Cusa, who likened God to a game of bowls.” 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, addressing 
lofty enigmas through the ironic treatment of the low was 
much in vogue. It was perhaps most important to cultural 
life ir. the Netherlands, where Dutch Reformed theologians 
made use of base imagery in their efforts to illuminate the 
mystery of Christ’s incarnation.” But the tradition under 
consideration also informed thinkers throughout Europe. 
It was employed by the metaphysical poets, who often ex- 
pand upon low or trivial things in order to speak about 
transcendental themes.” It also underlay the efforts of the 
mock encomiasts. As Rosalie Colie and others have shown, 
those witty panegyrists intended their elegant lauds of un- 
praiseworthy subjects not only to amuse their audiences 
but also to lead them to contemplate hidden truths. One 
scholar has argued recently that even the lowly rhymes of 
Bern: and his followers were designed to make us think 
about the nature of divinity.” In each of these instances, 
the mechanism for conveying meaning is the same: an ir- 


uses bowling “to show how immanence and transcendence may be com- 
bined, how an object within the world can embrace the world from with- 
out, ard how the overwhelming paradoxes of God's ‘absent presence’ can 
be reflected in a harmless game. . . .” Also see G. Heinz-Mohr, Das Glo- 
busspiel des Nicolaus von Kues: Erwägungen zu einer Theologie des Spiels, 
Trier, 2965. Rabelais knew of this tradition and parodied it in Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, using games of ball, dice, and ninepins as metaphors for 
the historical process and hazards of destiny (see M. Bakhtin, “The Role 
of Games in Rabelais,” in Games, Play, Literature, ed. J. Ehrmann, Bos- 
ton, 1971, 125-132). 


22 This theme is touched upon in R. Baldwin, “Rembrandt and the Art of 
Paradox,” The Connecticut College Alumni Magazine, ixiv, 2, 1986-87, 
11.1 would like to thank the author for drawing his article to my attention. 


23 Colie, 96ff.: M. Wanamaker, Discordia Concors: The Wit of Meta- 
physical Poetry, Port Washington, NY, 1975, Sff. 


24 Cole, 3ff.; and P. Cherchi, “L'encomio paradossale nel manierismo,” 
Forum Italicum, 1x, 1975, 368-384. On the mock encomium generally, see 
A. Haaffen, “Zur Litteratur der ironischen Enkomien,” Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir Litteraturgeschichte, v1, 1893, 161-185; T. Burgess, “Epideictic Liter- 
ature, Studies in Classical Philology, 1, 1902, 157-166; A.S. Pease, 
“Things without Honor,” Classical Philology, xx1, 1926, 27-42; W.G. Rice, 
“The Paradossi of Ortensio Lando,” Michigan Essays and Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, vin, 1932, 59-74; and H.K. Miller, “The Paradoxical 
Encomium with Special Reference to Its Vogue in England, 1600-1800,” 
Modern Philology, rin, 1956, 145-178. 


25 See A. Tomarken, “Let us laugh our pains away’; The Italian Berni- 
esque Poets’ Encomia on Disease,” Fifteenth-Century Studies, uu, 1980, 
211-217, who argues that Berni's “capitolo” lauding the plague conveys 
“two different facets of our groping and tentative search to comprehend 
the mystery of epidemic disease,” that together create a contradiction only 
reconciled by turning directly to God. 


reconcilable con. -adiction or paradox inherent in the work 
directs the »eade~’s attention away from the ostensible low 
subjec: ang. by causing him to wonder at the limits of ra- 
tional thought. pushes him upward to ponder mysteries 
impenetrake trsough cirect means. 

If the Barnboccianti treated low subject matter in a know- 
ing and wiéty wey, might not their art also belong to this 
tradition o paradox and be intended to lead viewers to 
contemplate Icfv issue as well as to laugh at humorous 
ones? In an attempt to -hed some light upon this question, 
I shall here consider a group of works by Bamboccianti 
representing a single subject, namely limekilns in Roman 
settings. Tae strange-sounding theme has always been 
closely idextified with Van Laer and his followers who, I 
believe, were the first o represent it. Moreover, it was a 
very popular sumject: there are extant at least fifteen dis- 
tinct compe sitio=s by o ur artists in which furnaces for mak- 
ing lime play a ~romirent role (see Appendix). 


The Large -imesiln 

The preenire-t worx in this category is Van Laer's so- 
called Large Lir-ekiln ‘App. 1). Painted in Rome about 
1637, :he pictur: probably accompanied the artist on his 
return to Hollané in thefollowing year, for soon afterwards 
it was hanging n the Reynst Collection in Amsterdam.” 
As the canvas its: lf has seen lost, Bamboccio's composition 
may be studied -hrough a contemporary engraving (Fig. 
6), wh.ch p»esurr ably reverses the direction of the original.” 

The prin: degts a remarkable conglomeration of peo- 
ple, animais, amd arch tecture occupying a squalid river- 
bank in a remet» section of the city. Standing boldly in the 
center of the:cem positicn is the limekiln itself, a huge struc- 
ture ccnsist:ng 0° three main parts: a large center core where 
quickl:me was produced by heating various forms of lime- 
stone to extreme temperatures; a porch with a tile roof 
through which the oven door could be reached; and, on 
the right, = stairway leading from the muddy ground to 
the top of the furnace. The fire raging at the core and smoke 
rising from the -oof saggest that the refinery is in full 
operation. 

Of equal impe -tance are the figures inhabiting the area, 
tramps whe cous well >e among the most vulgar ever rep- 
resented in art. “Jot omy are many of the men dressed in 
shredded rass thet bare.y cling to their blackened flesh, but 


26 Janeck, 1966, 223. thought -hat the painting was executed between 1636 
and 1637 beczuse o stylistic affinities with the work of Andries Both, 
who arrived i: Rome at this ime. For its place in the Reynst Collection, 
see App. 1. 


© Hollstein, 18, No. 10 (by Cornelis Visscher). 


28 A. von Wuzzback “Van Laer, Pieter,” Niederlandisches Kiinstler-Lex- 
ikon, Vienna, 1910, a1, 5, en itled a print by Stoopendael after the Van 
Laer painting “Des = alkofer auf der Tiberinsel in Rom mit lagernden 
Lazzaroni.” Haogews=eff, 116, and Janeck, 1968, 231, saw recollections of 
the Tiber islarzi in ti background of the composition. 


2° It is lixely, bowew:-, that small limekilns did stand on or near the Isola 
during tre 16ta-centary. A decument pertaining to the sale of properties 
on the island n 15€ mentions “tre casette e fornaci” being exchanged 
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they seem to glory in their wretchedness, parading it with 
devil-may-care exuberance for all to see. Moreover, almost 
every one of them is engaged in some unproductive or in- 
decorous pastime that has nothing to do with making lime. 
Those clustered on the ground in front of the furnace play 
popular games of chance. Others atop the kiln sleep or 
lounge about, warming themselves by the heat of the oven. 
One man, his bare bottom pointing in our direction, cooks 
his meal on a spit over the flames. Another stands stark 
naked airing out his rags in the wind. Near him, an equally 
unself-conscious soul urinates over the side, while in the 
background, near an adjoining tower, more men relieve 
themselves in greater seclusion. 

Because of the picture's naturalistic details and references 
to contemporary life, it is tempting to assume that the Large 
Limekiln records an actual view of Rome. Some scholars 
have even tried to identify the setting as the Isola Tiberina, 
a small island formed where the Tiber divides briefly as it 
winds its way through the city.” But the idea that Van Laer 
portrayed a scene on the Tiber Island — or any specific 
locale for that matter — cannot be supported. Although 
the terrain and distant architecture suggest Rome in a gen- 
eral sense, the topography does not match that of any par- 
ticular place in the city. Moreover, a building as large as 
Bamboccio’s limekiln would presumably be recorded in 
contemporary maps or described in guidebooks, but a care- 
ful search of these materials has uncovered no indication 
of its existence.” 

Even more to the point, evidence within tne image proves 
that what appears before us is no simple rendering of ob- 
served reality. Van Laer’s furnace looks nothing like ovens 
as they appeared in reality. Real limekilns — and there were 
many in Rome — were usually small, impermanent mounds 
of stone that measured, according to contemporary de- 
scriptions, only six braccia high and three braccia wide 
(about nine by five feet). An illustration in a sixteenth- 
century technological treatise (Fig. 7; right side) shows an 
oven for the manufacture of lime of about half this size 
built with its opening flush with the grounc to facilitate the 
entry of stones.” When other painters rendered lime fur- 
naces, they usually showed them as modest raised struc- 
tures. David Teniers's Limekiln Scene at Apsley House (Fig. 
8), for example, is hardly more more than a rock hut 
crowned with a railing of sticks and thatch.” The furnaces 


nearby. See E. Martire, L'isola della salute, dal tempio romano di Escu- 
lapio all Ospedale di San Giovanni di Dio, Rome, 1934, 38. 


32 T, Garzoni, La piazza universale di tutte le professioni del mondo, Ven- 
ice, 1617, 250; and V. Biringuccio, De la pirotechnia, iibri X. . ., Venice, 
1540, 147v. The scanty archaeological evidence also suggests that early 
modern European limekilns were small structures. See E. Reusche, Kal- 
kéfen in Südosteuropa: Restbestinde einer alien Bausteffproduktion, Col- 
ogne, 1977; and R. Müller, “Die ungarischen Kalkbrennéfen,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Archäologie des Mittelalters, 1v, 1976, 69-82. 


+! Biringuccio (as in n. 30), 149r. 


32 Inv. No. 1583-1948. Signed. C.M. Kauffmann, Catalogue of Paintings 
in the Wellington Museum, London, 1982, 135, No. 173. 
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in several landscapes by Jan van Goyen are larger but 
equally rudimentary in design.” 

Van Laer’s limekiln (Fig. 6), in contrast, has essential 
characteristics of a monumental building. It is massive in 
scale, and constructed of mortar and brick. It has archi- 
tectural features such as heavy barrel vaults. Moreover, the 
furnace seems to be composed, at least partially, from the 
remains of other structures. Its gracefully sloping river fa- 
cade is reminiscent of an old bastion, while the irregular, 
broken brickwork of the left porch wall (Fig. 9) indicates 
that this section is a fragment of a once larger bulding. 
These characteristics, which distinguish the structure from 
any real kiln, suggest that Van Laer's picture, far from sim- 
ply recording everyday life, actually alludes cleverly to a 
conventional kind of image, namely the idealizing land- 
scape with Roman ruins. 

Pictures representing Roman ruins in ideal landscape set- 
tings began to appear in the mid-1500's, and by the start 
of the seventeenth century such images had become a dis- 
tinct genre in Italy as well as the North.” Although works 
of art belonging to this category vary considerably in their 
system of relating architecture to setting, they often feature 
massive, block-like ancient structures of stone anc brick 
near the centers of their compositions. A Landscape with 
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7 Brick and Lime Kilns, from Biringuccio, Pirotechnia, 149r 
(photo: Yale University Library) 


33 See E .-U. Beck, Jan van Goyen 1596-1656, Amsterdam, 1972-73, 1, 28, 
No. 75: 1, 273, No. 599, and 478, No. 1078. Monumental furnaces that 
may be limekilns appear occasionally in representations of the Tower of 
Babel. See H. Minkowski, Aus dem Nebel der Vergangenheit steigt der 
Turm 24 Babel- Bilder aus 1000 Jahren, Berlin, 1960, figs. 131, 148, 238. 
In this -radition, the exaggerated size of the ovens was probably icono- 
graphically determined: the artists monumentalized the kilns to express 
the colossal scale of the undertaking. 

3 For è convenient overview of the tradition of ruins painting, see H. 
Burda, [e Ruine in den Bildern Hubert Roberts. Munich, 1967, 9-38 
(Geschichte der Ruine als Bildungsgegenstand”); and H. Vogel, Die Ruine 
in der Derstellung der abendlàndischen Kunst, Kassel, 1948. 
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Roman Ruins attributed to the Dutch painter Cornelis van 
Poelenburgh, who worked in Rome just before Van Laer, 
is an example of the type (Fig. 10). Van Laer's even is 
reminiscent of the ancient remains in this and other such 
representations because of its monumental, architectural 
nature and because, as has been seen, it is a kind of ruin 
itself. Indeed, its partially destroyed porch even crumbles 
at the same diagonal slant as walls in many landscapes with 
ruins, including that in Figure 10 above. 

Moreover, Van Laer’s tramps recall the pastoral idlers 
inevitably represented in paintings of this kind. Tradition- 
ally, figures in landscapes with ruins engage in a limited 
variety of activities. They could be shown, for example, 
playing simple games of chance. This subject was featured 
in a fresco at the Villa Barbaro at Maser (Fig. 11) where a 
trio of well-dressed men sit on the ground playing cards 
before massive remains resembling the Colosseum.* Fre- 
quently the figures in landscapes with ruins simply stroll 
or lounge about, pastimes depicted in another example of 


3 M. Roethlisberger, Bartholomeus Breenbergh: The Paintings, Berlin, 
1981, 35, No. 37. Salerno, 1, 242, attributes this work to Breenbergh. 
Some other examples of this common compositional type are: Poelen- 
burgh, Landscape with Ruins, Florence, Galleria Palatina, No. 1197; Bar- 
tholomeus Breenbergh, Caprice with the Temple of Minerva Medica, 
Würzburg, Martin-von-Wagner-Museum; Breenbergh, Landscape with the 
Baths of Diocletian, Dublin, National Gallery of Ireland, No. 700 (Roeth- 
lisberger, figs. 34, 93, and 96). 


36 T, Pignatti, Veronese, Venice, 1976, 1, 119, Cat. No. 97. On the painting 
of ruins and its sources at the Villa Barbaro, see K. Oberhuber “Gli af- 
freschi di Paolo Veronese nella Villa Barbaro,” Bolletino dei Centro In- 
ternazionale di Studi di Architettura Andrea Palladio, x, 1968, 188-202; 
and A.R. Turner, The Vision of Landscape in Renaissance Italy. Princeton, 
1966, 206-212. The game-players motif also appears in Figs. 13 and 14 
below. 


37 Pignatti (as in n. 36), 119, Cat. No. 98. For other examples, see C. 
Hülsen and H. Egger, Die römischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten van 


10 Attributed to Cornelis van Poe- 
lenburgh, Landscape with Roman 
Ruins. Florence, Galleria Palatina 
(photo: Museum) 


the genre in the same locale (Fig. 12). Sometimes they are 
represented drying their laundry on lines strung about the 
architecture. This motif is included in the upper section of 
Ruins of the Villa of Maecenas at Tivoli by Bartholomeus 
Breenbergh (Fig. 13).°* Another tradition was to show these 
figures relieving themselves: a painting by Paul Bril in 
Braunschweig (Fig. 14) shows a child defecating in the midst 
of tombs shaded by towering ancient remains, anda second 
canvas attributed to Poelenburgh (Fig. 15) depicts a young 
man in a Roman landscape urinating onto a pile of archi- 
tectural fragments, to cite but two examples.” These ac- 
tivities are, in essence, equivalent to those performed by 
the tramps in Van Laer’s picture. As noted earlier, those 
ignoble idlers also occupy themselves in playing games, 
lounging about, drying their clothes, and relieving them- 
selves. Only the status of the performers is different. The 
pastimes represented by Bamboccio are thus not random 
actions of poor people, but carefully selected topoi meant, 
like the imposing structure they surround, to remind us of 


Heemskerck (1916), repr. Soest, 1975, i1, Nos, 44, 45, 47, 81, and 108. 


38 Roethlisberger (as in n. 35), 48f., No. 90. Also see Paul Bril, Landscape 
with Ruins, Braunschweig, Herzog Ulrich Anton-Museum; Bril, Land- 
scape with Roman Ruins, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum; Poelenburgh, Land- 
scape with Shepherds, Florence, Galleria Palatina: and Willem van Nieu- 
landt |, Imaginary View of the Campo Vaccino. Copenhagen, Statens 
Museum. 


* I wish to thank Irving Lavin for calling my attention to the work at- 
tributed to Poelenburgh. Other examples are: Breenbergh, An Ancient 
Grotte, drawing, Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen (woman 
defecating in the shade of the grotto): Bril, Ruins and Figures (Rest on 
the Flight), Paris, Louvre (man urinating against an ancient column); Bril, 
Landscape with Roman Ruins, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum (man urinating 
against a building, seen from behind); and Maarten van Heemskerck, 
Landscape with Vulcan's Forge, drawing, London, British Museum (putto 
urinating into a river shaded by towering ruins). 


the convercional genre. 

What cie Van Laer mean to convey through his strange 
blending > imagery? The answer involves a remarkable 
peculiarity of Roman lime manufacture. Limekilns pro- 
duced quiczlime by cosking stone rich in calcium carbon- 
ate at high temp=ratures for a period of about a week. In 
addition tosadequate fuel to stoke the fire, a source of cheap 
and accessible ore-of the appropriate type was thus required 
for the ovens to operate efficiently. The Roman limekiln 
industry was fortunate to have such a source, albeit a highly 
unusual one: tie marble and travertine blocks that formed 
the city’s riomumental ancient structures. These classical 
remains. aways abundant and relatively easy to quarry, 
once servee. as the basic raw material for producing quick- 
lime in the city. 

Indeed asing he remains of ancient structures to make 
lime was a ime-F onored practice in Rome, going back even 
to the days of Theodoric, when an official was appointed 
expressly t» prevent the destruction of Rome’s adernments 
in the kilne.‘° Ip the Middle Ages, this activity received 
official saneticn: it is known, for example, that Popes Sis- 
innius and Sregery Il used lime “made from ancient statues 
and ruins’ to repair Rome's badly damaged walls. Al- 
though Reaaissance humanists begged for an end to the 
unrestrained burning cf antiquities, the practice actually 
increased durirg hat period. The reign of Boniface IX (1389- 
1404) saw the great temples flanking the clivus Capitolinus 
made :nto Eme ir a kilmerected at the foot of the Capitoline 
hill. Not eng afterwards, the limekilns devoured the trav- 
ertine pillazs or the Basilica Julia on the Sacra Via, the tomb 
of Alexancer Severus at the Monte del Grano, half of the 
Colosseum: the Arch o: Lentulus, the remains of the Circus 
Maximus. ..ndthe basement of the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

In 1534 è di-ective was issued by Paul III ordering strict 
punishments for those who plundered the city’s famous 
monumert. for the purpose of making lime. The new law 
was only temporarily effective, however, and the limekiln 
business scon ficurished again, reaching new heights dur- 
ing the Cw_nter-Reformation. Indications of how grave the 
situation was at ‘hat time are found in the writings of con- 
temporary art:sts and antiquarians. Pirro Ligorio, for ex- 
ample. ironicall, recommended the use of Parian marble 
“obtained fron statues which are constantly being de- 
stroyed' a: the sest way of obtaining fine plaster.® Fla- 
minio Vacca wrcte with equal bitterness of a recently dis- 
covered statue that “had been sent to the kiln to have the 
moisture taker eff its back." Although operating later at 


4° Unless otherwise nated, me information on the role of limekilns in the 
destruction of ancem: Rome is culled from R. Lanciani, The Destruction 
of Ancient Rone, New York, 1899, 38 and 191-194. See also R. Lanciani, 
Storia cegli s avi di Roma, Rome, 1902, 1, 22-29; and F Gregorovius, 
History of tre Cite o Rome c1 the Middle Ages, London, 1898. v1, 713ff. 
4 P, Ligoric. “Codex neapolanus,” Naples, Bibl. Naz. xi. E. I, 29. 

4° F, Vacca, Memerie di varic antichità. Rome, 1594, 104, cited by Lan- 
ciani, 1899 cas in n. 20), 192. Vacca also testifies that ‘“cavandosi innanzi 
ai SS. Quatro Coremati in certi canneti . . . vi scoperse mo te calcare 
fatte da antich. mozie-ni; e credo. che detti frammenti fossero ivi per farne 
calce... .” 
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11 Paolo Veronese (?), Landscape with Ruins (detail). Maser, 
Villa Barbaro, Sala a Crocera (photo: Reale Fotografia Giaco- 
melli, Venice) 





12 Paolo Veronese, Landscape with Ruins (detail). Maser, Villa 
Barbaro, Stanza di Bacco (photo: Reale Fotografia Giacomelli, 
Venice) 
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a less frenzied pitch, the limekilns of Rome continued to 
destroy ancient marbles in the city with the tacit approval 
of the popes until the early nineteenth century. 

Roman limekilns were thus inextricably linked with the 
ongoing destruction of the city’s ancient heritage. This ob- 
servation is important because it helps to explain Van _aer’s 
singular blending of imagery: by alluding in his limekiln 
scene to a pictorial tradition that featured ruins, the painter 
was speaking ironically of the grave role played by such 
furnaces in the annihilation of the city’s classical past. No 
one familiar with Rome and its ancient monuments would 
have misunderstood the picture’s diabolical implications. 
Indeed, the ruinous nature of the kiln underlined the struc- 
ture’s ruinous activities. 

Van Laer’s Large Limekiln (Fig. 6) is thus a surprisingly 
witty image. On one level, it travesties the familiar tra- 
dition of the landscape with ruins. By showing a ruin that 
is ignoble rather than noble, the picture comically reverses 


13 Bartholomeus Breenbergh, Ruins 
of the Villa of Maecenas at Tivoli 
(detail). Art market (photo: M. 
Roethlisberger) 


14 Paul Bril, Landscape with Wa- 
terfall (detail). Braunschweig, Her- 
zog Anton Ulrich-Museum (photo: 
Museum) 





15 Attributed to Cornelis van Poe- 
lenburgh, Boy Urinating on Roman 
Ruins. Rome, private collection 
(photo: author) 


our expectations, joking at the expense of earlier works of 
art that obediently follow the rules. On another level, the 
picture functions as a bitter criticism of society. To the 
viewers’ great horror, the legacy of classical civilization is 
being destroyed before their eyes, yet no one seems to no- 
tice waat is going on. We are thus made aware of how 
insensitive contemporary civilization is to art and culture, 
and how miserable present Rome is compared to its glo- 
rious past. At the same time, however, the Large Limekiln 
operates on a still more lofty philosophical plane. This 
higher meaning is expressed indirectly through the action 
of a paradox inherent in the imagery. 
Sevenieenth-century viewers were used to seeing alle- 
gories in which the destruction of antiquities was repre- 
sented. Generally these works express the notion that high 
and mighty things of this world are transient, the helpless 
victims of all-powerful time. Sometimes, as on the fron- 
tispiece of Francois Perrier's Segmenta nobilium signorum 


et statuarzm, £ -st published in Rome in 1638 (Fig. 16), a 
personification of Time is shown devouring ancient stat- 
uary to express the paint.“ In a print by Hans Vredeman 
de Vries fæst pi blished in 1577 (Fig. 17), the agent of de- 
struction is net eeth but fire; it rages through the ruins of 
classical builciz2s in a landscape dominated by personifi- 
cations of victc-ious Time and Death.“ Inasmuch as Van 
Laer’s picture alludes to the consumption of antiquities in 
the flames. it is alse part of this allegorical tradition. 

Although the Large Limekiln thus expresses the idea that 
earth_y thangs ¿re transient, it also reminds us, paradoxi- 
cally, that certain things may enjoy eternal life. Refinery 
ovens were treliticnaly associated with the idea of im- 
mortality vecassse ef their ability to purify and renew. 
This is the there of a woodcut made in the late sixteenth 
century by an a~onymous Bohemian artist. The print (Fig. 
18) shows ok he gs being reborn as young, attractive nudes 
in a kiln'e redemptive flames. Fully rejuvenated, these 
women ar2 now ready to challenge time again by propa- 
gating ther rase anew. A similar notion is suggested by 
Van Laer’: furr ace because it too refines antiques into a 
product crucial :o re-creation. The principal value of lime 
in the sewerteeth century was as a building material: it 
served as.a bas 2 ingredient in the manufacture of mortar 
and cemert.” “he old rubble from Rome's classical past 
melted down :} the furnaces therefore contributed directly 
to the corstrucion of new monuments. Thus i: becomes 
clear that he c=structive activity implied in the picture is 
also, Darat.ox:cally,.a metaphor for the regenerative power 
that ensures. Kame’s eternal endurance. 

A similar arzament can be made about the tramps around 
the k:-In. Despi = their indisputable vulgarity, these poor 
idlers can 2e read as living emblems of immortality. Their 
actions are lite: ally timeless: basic human functions that 
have been and will be performed ad infinitum. The men 
repeat then wi vout concern for the ticking of the clock, 
as if ware of their fundamental imperviousness to decay. 
Comparakie pursuits were, moreover, connected with im- 
mortality in iroric literature of the period. An epigram en- 
titled Stercoms e1comizm by the Welsh Latinist John Owen 
(1560?-1622), few example, facetiously eulogizes manure for 
the reason thet such material supplies the fertilizer neces- 
sary to grew œr feod." By the author's paradexical ar- 





4 Engraved by Cor-elis van Dalen. On the theme of “devcuring time” 
in 17th-century literturesane art, see S.C, Chew, The Pilgrimage of Life, 
New Haven, 1962, 2-17. and E. Panofsky, “Father Time,” in Studies in 
Iconology, New Yod., 1967, 59ff. The imagery was inspired by lines 234- 
236 of Ovid, vetar: arphoses xv, which begin “tempus edax rerum... .” 
44 The print, whicw»sars the-designation “Ruyne,” is the sixth in the series 
entitled Thee: wae Gurmanae. Aeneis tabulis loa. Phrys. exaratum. 
See H. Mielke, Hass Vrederran de Vries, Ph.D diss., Freie Universitat 
Berlin, 1967, 31, Ne 23.1. 








45 See C.-M. Sdime-, Ignis esivinus: Le feu comme moyen de rajeunisse- 
ment et dimreovtelmme: Cantes, légendes, mythes, et rites, Lund, 1949, 41- 
82. 

4 Berlin, Kugrerstic>kabineti. The sheet was printed in 1594 by Buryan 
Walda of Prague. See WL. Strauss, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut, 
1550-1600, New. Yor x, 1875, mi, 1100; J. Bolte, “Zwei béhmische Flug- 
blatter ces XV". Jahraunderts,” Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, xv, 1896, 
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gument, defecation becomes a legitimate metaphor for ex- 
pressing the mystery of resurrection. Expanding upon this 
idea in his encomiastic poem De furno, et latrina, Caspar 
Dornau compared the body to an oven that endlessly trans- 
forms used materials into new substances ready to enter 
the cycle again.” Following the line of thought implicit in 
these texts, even the lowliest figures in Van Laer’s picture 
become suitable metaphors for the theme of victory over 
time. 

The Large Limekiln is thus an inherently paradoxical im- 
age. By alluding to the transience of majestic ancient struc- 
tures while at the same time showing the robust vitality of 
a lowly factory and humble tramps, it expresses a contra- 
diction of interest to many seventeenth-century thinkers; 
namely, that things regarded as great inevitably decay, 
while things that are base or plain seem to flourish eter- 
nally. “That which is firme doth flit and fall away, / And 
that is flitting, doth abide and stay,” wrote Edmund Spen- 
ser in his classic translation of Du Bellay’s Les antiquités 
de Rome.© Although represented by Var Laer in a com- 
pletely novel manner, this paradox works in the way of all 
paradox to lead one to contemplate higher issues. Regard- 
ing the picture’s bizarre imagery, one is inevitably driven 
to think about what survives and what perishes, to ques- 
tion conventional definitions of the great and the base and, 
ultimately, to ponder the mysteries of eternity. 

Although other pictures of limekilns by the Bamboc- 
cianti differ from the Large Limekiln both in composition 
and style, every later rendering of this strange subject is, 
at heart, but a close variation of Bamboccio’s initial in- 
vention. This dependency is not limited to superficial as- 
pects of the works of art, but exists on a conceptual and 
methodological level as well, for, like their model, later 
limekiln pictures also employ both irony and paradox to 
lead the mind to contemplation. 


The Small Limekiln 

Van Laer’s Small Limekiln, also called Landscape with 
Morra Players, in Budapest (Fig. 19; App. 2), is, for ex- 
ample, a compact distillation of the work discussed above. 
The foreground of its sunny landscape setting is dominated 
by vagabonds, some playing cards, others engaged in a 
popular finger-game called morra, and ore more strolling 


130-137. I would like to thank Zdenka Pospisil for translating the Czech 
passages on the sheet. The older literature cites a similar print at the mu- 
seum at Gotha with German verses that is signed “Anthony 
Formschneider.” 


47 C, Singer et al., A History of Technology, Oxford, 1956, n, 355. 


48 |. Owen, Epigrammatum libri tres . . ., 3rd ed., Lendon, 1607, 11, No. 
194. Repr. in C. Dornau (Dornavius), Amphitheatriam sapientiae socra- 
ticae joco-seriae, hoc est, encomia et commentaria auiorum, qua veterum 
qua recentiorum prope omnium, Hannover, 1419, 1, 349. The 
text of Owen's short paradox is: “Vile excrementum es stercus, sed inutile 
non es/ Tu nutrimento das alimenta meo.” 


+ Dornau (as in n. 48), 1, 349. For more on the dung paradox, see Pease 
{as in n. 24), 41. 


5° .C. Smith and E. de Selincourt, eds., Spenser: Poetical Works, London, 
1912, 509, Il. 41-42. 
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16 Frontispiece from Francois Per- 
rier, Segmenta nobilium signorum et 
statuarum, Rome, 1638 (photo: Yale 
Center for British Art) 


17 Hans Vredeman de Vries, 
Ruyne, from the Theatrum vitae 
humanae (photo: 
Rijksprentenkabinet) 


18 Anonymous, late 16th century, 
Rejuvenating Kiln. Berlin, Kupfer- 
stichkabinett (photo: Museum) 


about idly. These activities also appear in the foreground 
of the Large Limekiln. Indeed, three of the figures involved 
in the finger-game replicate almost exactly the poses and 
attitudes of the morra players in the larger work (Fig. 20). 
Even the man who lies on his stomach with his chin resting 
on his hand watching the game finds a close parallel within 
the card-playing group in the other picture. 

The building that looms up behind the figures is also very 
similar to the furnace in the Large Limekiln, although it is 
portrayed at a different angle. It has the central core with 
vents and lip around the top, porch with sloping tile roof, 
and other abutting towers that also characterize the struc- 








ture in the parent image. Here the furnace appears to be 
even grander, however, commanding the land surrounding 
it from a high perch like some great palace or citadel. 

I have noted that the oven in the Large Limekiln alludes 
ironicaliy to the noble architecture of antiquity. The even 
more monumental furnace in the Small Limekiln makes this 
intended reference yet sharper. Moreover, despite the fact 
that treir ranks have been diminished considerably, the fig- 
ures in this second picture convey the paradoxical nature 
of the image exactly as before. To see why this is so, it is 
necessary to examine the primary activity in the picture, 
morra playing, in greater detail. 
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19 Fete- “an Lae, The Small Limekiln (Landscape with Morra Piayers). Budapest, Szépmuvészeti Múzeum 
(pho«o: Mi seum) 





20 Detai. » - Fig. €. reversed. 
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The rules of morra are simple." At a given momen:, each 
player extends the fingers of one hand to indicate a number 
between one and five. Simultaneously, everyone calls out 
the figure divined to be the sum of all the fingers played. 
The contestant who has guessed correctly records kis win 
by extending a finger on his other hand. In the Small 
Limekiln, the two ragged men represented in profile facing 
each other are actively engaged in the play. The man seated 
in the center facing us may be watching the match or acting 
as referee while he waits to play the victor. 

Morra is itself a paradox. On the one hand, of all games, 
it is perhaps the most artless. Morra requires neither skill 
nor intellect to play, chance being the only element deter- 
mining the outcome. Moreover, the game usually has no 
clear purpose, but is played entirely as a diversion, literally 
to pass the time of day. These factors make playing morra 
a most ignoble pursuit, entirely appropriate for the unre- 
deemed idlers in the picture. 

On the other hand, morra also enjoyed a certain noble 
status, a position it owed to its antique provenance. Al- 
though the exact origin of the pastime is unknown, scholars 
have traced it as far back as ancient Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia. Morra was also known to the Greeks, who rep- 
resented it on gems and red-figured vases, and to the Ro- 
mans, who discuss the game in their pastoral literature. 
It was even the subject of a popular Latin proverb, dignus 
est quicum in tenebris mices (so honest, you would play 
morra with him in the dark) which, according to Cicero, 
was often used to praise the honor of worthy individuals." 

The antiquity of morra was of great interest to humanists 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Erasmus had ex- 
pounded upon the Latin proverb in his Adages, identifying 
the ancient game with the one he saw played in Italy in his 
own day, and Aretino alluded to the origins of morra in 
one of his dialogues. By Van Laer’s time, learned treatises 
on ancient games were published that gave special consid- 


51 On the playing of morra, see J. Gelli, “Morra,” Enciclopedia italiana, 
Rome, 1934, xxu, 871-872; and A. Gallina, “Morra,” Grande dizionario 
enciclopedico UTET, Turin, 1970, x11, 831-832. A detailed contemporary 
description of the game is found in Michelangelo Buonarroti il Giovane, 
“Cicalata prima sopra il ferragosto,” in Raccolta di prose fiorentme, parte 
terza, Florence, 1743, 1, 3: “Alcuni primieramente di essi a sedere in terra 
sendosi posti e tra loro in mezzo posato un fiasco di vino, in terzo alla 
mora giocavano in questa maniera, cioè, che due per volta, e non più, 
insieme giocando, chi di loro viceva, con quello che da prima era remaso 
fuori del giuoco, veniva alle mani.” Except for the mention of the wine 
bottle, this description corresponds to Van Laer's rendering of the game. 


52 G., Lafaye, “Micatio,” in C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
antiquités grecques et romaines, Paris, 1904, 111, 1889-90; and K. Schnei- 
der, “Micare,” Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopédie der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, xv, 2, 1516-17. 


53 On ancient representations of morra, see T. Panofka, Bilder antiken 
Lebens, Berlin, 1843, 17; O. Jahn, “Giocatrici a morra,” Annali del’ instituto 
di corrispondenza archeologica, xxxviii, 1866, 326-329; H. Heydemann, 
“Das Morraspiel,” Archäologische Zeitung, xx1x, 1872, 151-154, P.F. Per- 
drizet, “The Game of Morra,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, xvi, 1898, 
129-132: and Lucchesi Palli, 281. For a discussion of morra in ancient 
Roman literature (where it is called micare digitis), see “Spiele,” in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2nd ser., 11, 2, 1772. 


eration to morra’s classical origins. 

That Bamboccio, too, was interested in morra because 
of its ancient provenance, as well as its sublime lowness, 
is suggested by the particular iconographical formula he 
used in representing the game. Other artists of Van Laer's 
time who treated the theme had composed their scenes quite 
differently. Johann Liss’s Morra Game in Kassel, for ex- 
ample, shows the two contestants, in this case finely dressed 
youtks, facing each other from opposite sides of a table 
(Fig. 22).” One of the players stands, the other sits. Their 
placement in space suggests a diagonal that links with other 
receding lines to lead the eye back into the depth of the 
picture. In a painting in Siena attributed to Giovanni del 
Campo (Fig. 21), three vagabonds playing simultaneously 
crowd around an overturned barrel while two other figures 
gesticulate comically from behind.“ By choosing a simple 
triangular scheme instead, in which two seated players are 
represented in profile while a third figure sits between them 
facing the viewer (Fig. 19), Bamboccio was not merely set- 
ting himself apart from his contemporaries. He was in fact 
reviving a much older formula for depicting the immortal 
pastime, one that, like morra itself, seemed to have de- 
scenced directly from the ancient world. 

In their accounts of the Crucifixion, all four Gospels state 
that the soldiers who carried out Pilate’s orders later cast 
lots to divide Christ's garments among themselves. A vi- 
gnette showing soldiers near the cross deciding how to par- 
titior the goods was thus frequently included in represen- 
tations of the theme. In some of the earliest examples these 
soldiers sit on the ground in a triangular configuration sim- 
ilar to that seen in Bamboccio’s painting. Moreover, instead 
of casting lots to divide the spoils, they play morra.” 

The Crucifixion scene from the sixth-century Rabbula 
Gospels (Fig. 23), for example, shows two men seated at 
the foct of the cross aggressively casting out their fingers 
towards one another. Sitting between them, a third figure 


34 Cicero, De officiis 3.19.77. Also Cicero, De finibus 2. 52; and Petronius 
44. 

5 D, Srasmus, Adagiorum chiliades tres ac centuriae fere totidem, Tü- 
bingea, 1514, 1, 118, No. 722; P. Aretino, Dialogo di Pietro Aretino nel 
quale si darla del gioco con moralità piacevole, Venice, 1545, 24. 

s D, Seuter, Palamedes; sive de tabula lusoria, alea, et variis ludis, libri 
tres, Leiden, 1622, 223-225; and ].C. Boulenger, De ludis privatis, ac do- 
mesticis veterum liber unicus, Lyons, 1627, 16-17 (both repr. in J. Gron- 
ovius. Bhesaurus graecarum antiquitatum, Leiden, 1699, vii). 

57 Staatliche Kunstsammlungen. See R. Klessmann et al., Johann Liss, exh. 
cat., Cleveland Museum of Art, 1975, 77f., No. A 13. R. Spear's sug- 
gestion that the subject is wrongly identified (“Johann Liss Reconsidered,” 
Art Bulletin, ivin, 1976, 591-92) strikes me as unfounded. 

58 Siena, Accademia di Belle Arti. G.]. Hoogewerff, De Bentvueghels, The 
Hague, 1952, 151; and D. Bodart, Les peintres des Pays-Bas méridionaux 
et de la principauté de Liège à Rome au XVIléme siècle, Brussels, 1970, 
L 94-25(who doubts Del Campo’s authorship). 

5° Matthew 27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 23:34: John 19:24. 


2 On morra playing in Crucifixion iconography, see Lucchesi Palli, 281; 
and L. Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, Paris, 1957, u, 2, 498. 





22 Jokanr Liss, N orra Game. Kassel, Staatliche Kunstsamm- 
lungen (picco: Maseum) 


8! The game vas identified ss morra by N. Kondakov, Histcire de l'art 
byzantin co.adert-p-incwal ment dans les miniatures, Paris, 1886, 1, 128. 
See also €. Cecchell. J. Furlani, and M. Salmi, eds., Evangeliarii syriaci, 
vulgo Rablacae n Ziblioth.ca Medicea-Laurentiana, Olten, 1959, 69. 








& See K. Wekzmanr, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: 
The Iccns, °encesor, 1976, . 61-64, Cat. No. B. 36, pls. 25 and 89 (cited 
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21 Giovanni del Campo, Morra 
Players. Siena, Accademia di Belle 
#4 Arti (photo: Alinari) 


faces outwards and points to the soldier on the left as if he 
were judging him the victor. That these men are meant to 
be playing morra was recognized long ago.“ Similar rep- 
resentations of morra players at the Crucifixion appear in 
early panel and fresco paintings, and in other Gospel 
books.” 

Bamboccio evidently went back to this antiquated type, 
arranging his morra players in a triangular configuration 
similar to that assumed by the soldiers at the Crucifixion. 
In drawing upon this old iconography, he must have been 
alluding to the fact that morra was popular even among 
ancient Romans. The viewer is told through visual means 
that the venerable game miraculously continues to exist in 
the-present, practically unchanged since the time of Christ. 
Of course, there is great irony in alluding to the preser- 
vation of a lowly game in a place where valuable relics of 
antiquity were being destroyed. Again one is reminded of 
theparadox informing the Large Limekiln, that great things 
inevitably decay while base things flourish eternally, and 
is led to ponder the implications of that riddle. 


by Lucchesi Palli, 281); G. Millet, La peinture du moyen dge en Yougo- 
slavie, Paris, 1962, 111, pl. 92, 1; and idem, Recherches sur l'iconographie 
de l'évangile aux XIVe, XVe et XVIe siècles, 2nd ed., Paris, 1960, figs. 
450, 452, and 453. 


5 The cardplayers on the left side of the Small Limekiln help to convey 
the picture's central idea in the same way as the morra players. Although 
playing cards seem to have come to Europe no earlier than the late Middle 
Ages, in the 16th and 17th century chartae lusoriae were thought to be 
of ancient origin. (See R. Maffei {Volaterranus], Commentarum urba- 
norum, Basil, 1557, 694; and Souter [as in n. 56], 222-23; as well as S.W. 
Singer, Researches into the History of Playing Cards with Illustrations of 
the Origin of Printing and Engraving on Wood, Londen, 1816, 11ff.) Card 
playing is therefore another example of a simple pastime that demands 
serious consideration because of its provenance. In the context of the 
limekiln, it expresses the same paradoxical notion that the finger game 
does. 
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Other Limekiln Scenes by Bamboccianti 

Although Van Laer’s followers adopted the basic imagery 
of the Large Limekiln, sometimes these artists reinterpreted 
aspects of their master’s subtle imagery, making it more 
overt. For example, rather than artfully alluding to the his- 
toric role of the limekiln as a consumer of noble monu- 
ments, several of the later pictures actually represent an- 
cient fragments ready to be destroyed in the kiln. A limekiln 
scene in Munich attributed to Sébastien Bourdon (Fig. 24; 
App. 11) shows, in the left corner, a pile of debris about 
to be “recycled” that clearly includes a column shaft and 
a weathered drum (Fig. 25). Similarly, Jan Both’s View of 
a Limekiln on the Tiber in London (Fig. 26; App. 7) shows 
a cart headed for a kiln and loaded with rubble collected 
from the ground adjacent to a nearly obliterated ancient 
wall. 

Another aspect of Bamboccio's original idea that his fol- 
lowers sometimes rendered in a more obvious way was the 
monumentalization of the kiln. As previously remarked, 
this is usually achieved in Van Laer's own pictures by em- 
phasizing the scale and durability of the structure. In Bour- 
don’s picture (Fig. 24) the limekiln is aggrandized by more 
direct means. Recognizable as the cylindrical building in 
the background with tile-roofed porch and smoke pouring 
from the top, the furnace there is a known ancient ruin, 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella. A portion of its unique frieze 
molding is still visible along the exterior. Since the remains 
of antiquity are being devoured by a known ancient build- 
ing in this case, the paradoxical theme of self-consumption 
and eternal renewal is here made explicit. The irony is 
heightened by the way the kiln is juxtaposed with the large 
cylindrical structure in the background. This is the Castel 
Sant’ Angelo, another ancient building that is being 
“reused.” Thus, in their versions of the limekiln subject, 
Bamboccio's followers lost sight neither of the central par- 
adox of the original nor its underlying purpose — to draw 
our minds to contemplate the nature of time, greatness, and 
the mystery of eternity. 


I have argued elsewhere that pictures by Van Laer and 
his followers representing a wide variety of subjects express 
comparable paradoxes by alluding ironically to classical 
traditions.“ If my reasoning is correct, then our conception 
of the Bamboccianti genre is in need of basic revision. 
Rather than scenes of everyday life or euphonic blends of 
theme and reality, bambocciate might be better understood 
as deliberately dissimulating depictions of ignoble subjects 
designed to make us laugh while thinking. The covert wit 
that distinguishes the bambocciata helps to explain con- 
temporary response, both positive and negative, to the 
paintings in question. 


64 Levine, passim. I am currently preparing an expanded version of this 
study for publication. Now also see D.A. Levine, “Pieter van Laer's Art- 
ists’ Tavern: An Ironic Commentary on Art,” in H. Bock, and T.W. 
Gaehtgens, eds., Holländische Genremalerei im 17. Jahrhundert: Sym- 
posium Berlin 1984 (Jahrbuch Preussischer Kulturbesitz/Sonderband 4), 
Berlin, 1987, 169-191. 





23 The Crucifixion, detail of illumination from the Rabbula 
Gospels. Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana (photo: Alinari) 


The Bamboccianti were not unique in their use of irony 
and paradox to express grand concepts in the visual arts. 
In a seminal article written more than a decade ago, Irving 
Lavin demonstrated that Caravaggio’s first altarpiece for 
the Centarelli Chapel in S. Luigi dei Francesi conveys ideas 
in a similar way. The canvas (Fig. 27), which depicted an 
illiterate Saint Matthew passively accepting aid in writing 
his Gospel from a seductive angel, had often been inter- 
preted as a manifesto of realism and mockery of religious 
doctrine. Lavin demonstrated that, on the contrary, the 
picture was calculated to reaffirm the veracity of Church 
teaching and the triumph of the Christian message. The 
author established that Caravaggio’s imagery alludes to 
the Socratic doctrine that taught that the deepest truths 
could only be grasped indirectly, by acknowledging one’s 
own inability to know. Understood as an expression of this 
ironic cencept, Matthew's ignorance and humility become 
proof of his piety and divinely inspired status. 

The Eamboccianti must have found Caravaggio’s use of 
low imagery to express high thoughts deeply impressive. 
Their apparent intellectual debt to the Italian artist lends 
a measure of support to those who have regarded the Bam- 
boccianti as the final followers of Caravaggio’s manner in 
Rome But more important, our recognition that Cara- 
vaggio’s unconventional means of expression had a signif- 
icant echo in the art of the Bamboccianti justifies our pos- 
tulating the existence of a discrete ironic mode of broad 
consequence for the history of art at this time. This indirect 
way of conveying sublime truths through low imagery 
might well inform works by artists from Annibale Carracci 
to Adriaen Brouwer that have usually been interpreted as 
straight/orward essays in realism or as superficial jokes. 


6 Lavir (as in n. 20), 66ff. 


6 L, Br eger, Das Genrebild: Die Entwicklung der bürgerlichen Malerei, 
Munich, 1922, 105, 122; R. Longhi, “Ultimi studi sul Caravaggio e la sua 
cerchia,” Proporzioni, 1, 1943, 34; Briganti, 1950b, 10, 12. The link be- 
tween Caravaggio and the Bamboccianti has been downplayed in Briganti 
et al.. 1983, 8. 
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24 Sébastien Bourdon, Limekiln. 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsgernalde- 
sammlungen (photo: 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen) 


25 Detail of Fig. 24 





56 Jar Both, view of a Limekiln on the Tiber. London, National Gallery (photo: National Gallery) 
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27 Caravaggio, Saint Matthew Writing His Gospel. Destroyed 
(photo: Alinari) 


David A. Levine's research has focused primarily on the 
art of Dutch and Flemish painters active in Italy during the 
17th century. He is presently engaged in a broader study 
of Dutch art and the tradition of paradox |Art Department, 
Southern Connecticut State University, New Haven, CT 
06515]. 


Appendix 


Checklist of Images by Bamboccianti Containing Limekilns 


1. Pieter van Laer, The Large Limekiln, whereabouts unknown. 
Engraved by Cornelis Visscher (inscribed “P. de Laer Pinxit 
Romae”) and Bastien Stoopendael (Hollstein, 10, No. 19, 10). 
Janeck, 1968, 92f., A IV 5. G.J. Hoogewerff, “Van Laer,” in 
U. Thieme and F Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon, xxii, 197, 
reported that the original was in the collection of the Prince 
of Liechtenstein at Feldsberg (now Valtice, Czechoslovakia). 
But he was probably referring to my App. 3, a different 
composition still at the chateau there. The canvas was one 
of three by the artist in the collection of Gerard and Jar: Reynst 
in Amsterdam. It probably came into the collection before 
1646, the year of Jan Reynst's death. See A.-M. Logan, The 
“Cabinet” of the Brothers Gerard and Jan Reynst, Amsterdam, 
1979, 97, 161-162. 


IN 


Pieter van Laer, The Small Limekiln (Landscape with Morra 
Players), Budapest, Szépmiivészeti Miizeum, No. 296 (493); 
panel, 33 x 47cm. Janeck, 1968, 87-88, A IV 2 [f]. This work 
has also been attributed to Andries Both (M. Waddingham, 


los 


“Andries and Jan Both in France and Italy,” Paragone, xv, 
171, 1964, 21 [who also detects the hand of the artist's brother 
Jan]; and Briganti et al., 1983, 196). I agree with those who 
cautiously retain the traditional attribution (A. Blankert, 
Nederlandse 17e eeuwse italianiserende landschapschilders, 
2nd ed., Soest, 1978, 96f.; and Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Masters of Seventeenth-Century Dutch Genre Painting, 
Philadelphia, 1984, 232-233). A close variant in Munich 
(Bayerische Staatsgemadldesammlungen, Inv. No. 7265; 
Jeneck, 1968, 88, A IV 2 [g]), which lacks the standing 
shepherd on the right side of the Budapest picture, may be 
by another hand. An engraving signed “P. di Laer pinxit 
Rome” (Hollstein, 10, No. 20), probably by Cornelis Visscher, 
reflects the composition of the Munich version. 


. Pieter van Laer, attr., Limekiln Scene, Valtice, Czechoslovakia 


(Brno, Krajské Stredisko Státní Památkové Péce a Ochrany 
Prírody, 724/597). U. Thieme and F. Becker, Allgemeines 
Lexikon, xxu, 197; A. Jirka, Vlámské a holandské malířství 
XVII. století z moravských sbírek, exh. cat., Oblastní Galerie, 
Gottwaldov, Czechoslovakia, 1981, No. 55. M. Stehlík, 
“Sdělení k Uměleckým památkám Moravy,” Umění, xxix, 
1981, 259, fig. 2, and 261. I would like to thank Egbert 
Haverkamp-Begemann for bringing this work to my attention 
and for providing me with a photograph. An anonymous copy 
o: the Valtice picture is found in Munich (Bayerische 
S:aatsgemaldesammlungen, Inv. No. 5089; Janeck, 1968, 139, 
C 6; Kren, 1, 197, D 23). 


. Jan Miel, Roman Limekiln with Peasants, whereabouts 


unknown. Sale, Sotheby's, New York, 1/15/87, No. 34; 
canvas, 73.5 x 98.5cm. Kren, 11, 46-47, A 27; Salerno, 1, fig. 
57.6, 


. Jan Miel, Street Scene with Limekiln, Madrid, Prado, Inv. 


No. 1573; canvas, 50 x 65cm. Kren, 11, 44-45, A 26. 


. Andries Both, Interior of a Limekiln, Rome, private collection; 


canvas. Janeck, 1968, 150, C 18; Briganti et al., 1983, 200; 
fig. 6.14. 


. Jan Both, View of a Limekiln on the Tiber, London, National 


Gallery, Inv. No. 958; panel, 42.1 x 55cm, signed lower left 
‘“ Both fe.” J. Burke, Jan Both: Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints, New York, 1976, 214-215, Cat. No. 52, who dates the 
painting to about 1637-39; N. Maclaren, London, National 
Callery: The Dutch School, London, 1960, 53-54. The 
presence of the limekiln in the center of the picture was noted 
by Briganti et al., 1983, 206. There exists both a painted 
variant of this composition monogrammed by Jan Asselijn 
(sale, Christie's, London, 12/14/79, No. 218, ill.), and drawn 
versions by Asselijn (Hannover, Niedersächsische 
Landesgalerie, Inv. No. N 189) and Willem Schellinks 
(London, British Museum, Inv. No. 1957-12-14-2). See A.C. 
Steland, “Zu Willem Schellinks’ Entwicklung als Zeichner,” 
Niederdeutsche Beiträge zur Kunstgeschichte, xxv, 1986, 93- 
94. 


. Thomas Wijck, Limekiln (drawing), formerly London, A. 


Brod Galleries. Brod Galleries, “Old Master Drawings,” 
Viinter 1965/66, No. 90, ill.; Janeck, 1968, 140 [6]. 


. Jan Asselijn, Beggar before a Roman Limekiln, Vienna, 


Gemäldegalerie der Akademie der bildenden Künste, Inv. No. 
1511. A.C. Steland-Stief, Jan Asselijn nach 1610 bis 1652, 
Amsterdam, 1971, 51-52, 165, Cat. No, 243, ill. pl. 18; R. 
Trnek, “Jan Asselijn: Bettler vor einem rémischen Kalkofen,” 
pamphlet, Vienna, Akademie, 1987. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


pl. LI. Tue limexiln appears in the background on the right. 


Sébastien Bourdon, Limekiln, Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammiuzigen, Inv. No. 155; canvas, 171.9 x 
246cm. I. Possonailke, Sébastien Bourdon: Sa vie et son 
oeuvre, Paris, 1886, 206, 285, 298; Cat. Alte Pinakothek 
Miinehez, Mussich, 1983, 86-87. 


Johannes Linselbach or the Master of the Mestieri, 
L'acquezitarie. Rome. Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Antica, 
Palazzo Corsir:. Inv. No. 315; canvas, 48.5 x 39.5cm. Janeck, 
1968, 145; C. Surger-!Negener, Johannes Lingelbach, 1622- 
1674, diss., Berlin, 1976, Cat. No. 5; Briganti et al, 1983, 
250: fig. 9.1 The round projection in the wall behind the 
figures appear: to be a limekiln. 


Ancnymeus ar: st in Bamboccianti circle, Limekiln, drawing, 
Munich, ‘Staetlithe Graphische Sammlung, Inv. No. 11432; 
chalk with brewn and gray wash, 21.7 x 30.1cm, inscribed 
lower lef in 5rown pen “Pd Laer.” Janeck, 1968, 139-140, C 
7, citesi as the work əf Jan Miel. 


Anonymous ¿“tist ir Bamboccianti circle, Intertor of a 
Limekilr. dring, Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet, Inv. 
No. 14998; aleek ink on cream-colored paper. 


Anonymous e-tist im Bamboccianti circle, Scene near a 
Limekiir.. draw.ng, Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, Inv. 
No. 2.%#4; blatk pen and ink on oatmeal paper. F Lugt, 
Musée ai Lew. re: Inventaire général des dessins des écoles 
du nord Paris 1929, :, 55, No. 383. 
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Cardinal Cesare Baronio’s Restoration of SS. Nereo ed 


Achilleo and S. Cesareo de' Appia 
Alexandra Herz 


Cardinal Cesare Baronio, a leader of Roman effo*ts around 1600 to conserve, re- 
store, and revive Christian antiquities, was able to reconstruct two churches, SS. 
Nereo ed Achilleo, and S. Cesareo de’Appia, in the Early Christian style. Though 
several scholars have discussed these restorations, r.o study of the historian's sources 
and method has yet been attempted. In the first section of this paper, I investigate 
previously neglected elements, starting with the column in front of each church 
and proceeding inside to the chancel areas. In every instance, the Early Christian 
sources from which Baronio may have taken his ideas are noted. The Annales 
ecclesiastici are probed for wha? they reveal of Baronio's knowledge of Early Chris- 
tian churches, of their layout and furnishings. In tne second part I discuss the Early 
Christian sources behind the iconography and sty'e of painted decorations created 
in both churches during Baronio’s restorations, agaia with the help of the Annales 
ecclesiastici. Why Baronio wanted some paintings in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo to look 


Early Christian and others modern is considered in my conclusion. 


Baronio’s Restorations 

Although Saint Philip Neri, founder of the Roman Ora- 
tory, has rightly been given the credit for inspiring his sons 
with love for all things Early Christian,! the saint belongs 
to a vast history of individuals and groups who tried to 


1 am deeply indebted to Professor Joseph Alchermes for his translations 
into English of passages from Baronio’s Annales ecclesiastici. Professor 
Alchermes' bibliographical and stylistic improvements, moreover, brighten 
every page of this paper; I can only hope that he will not be dissatisfied 
with the results. For other translations I am grateful for assistance received 
from Catherine O’Connor. Professor Richard Krautheimer vastly en- 
hanced the text and notes with many astute suggestions, while John W. 
O'Malley, S.J., gave up valuable time to help with remaining problems 
— I thank them both most heartily. I am grateful also to Alessandro Zuc- 
cari for sending me the photograph he took of the apse vault fresco in 
SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 


1 See esp. P. Fremiotti, La riforma cattolica del secolo decimosesto e gli 
studi di archeologia cristiana, Rome, 1926, 5-12, 42-52; C. Cecchelli, H 
cenacolo filippino e l'archeologia cristiana, Rome, 1938; and G. Ferretto, 
Note storico-bibliografiche di archeologia cristiana, Vatican City, 1942, 
129. 


2 See G. Olsen, “The Idea of the Ecclesia Primitiva in the Writings of the 
Twelfth-Century Canonists,” Traditio, xxv, 1969, 66-67. Bede (ca. 672- 
735) refers to the ecclesia primitiva several times in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (ibid., 68), and the idea continued to be used in Carolingian times 
(ibid., 69f.). Between the 8th and 12th centuries “Reformists” appeared 
who wanted a return to the virtuous life of the Apostles and martyrs; see 
J.B. Russell, Dissent and Reform in the Early Middle Ages, Los Angeles, 
1965, 5-54. See also G.B. Ladner, The Idea of Reform: Its Impact on Chris- 
tian Thought and Action in the Age of the Fathers, rev. ed., New York, 
1967. 


revive the Church on the basis of a return to its origins. 
Indeed, the earliest references to the idea of the primitive 
Church as a model of reform appear in the writings of John 
Cassian (ca. 365-435). From the twelfth century the voices 
of dissent grew louder and stronger,’ until by the sixteenth 


3 L.K. Little (Religious Poverty and the Profit Economy in Medieval Eu- 
rope, Ithaca, NY, 1978, x-xi, 8-41, 70-83, 101-111) ingeniously ties the 
seemingly unrelated threads of the 12th century, a monetary economy, 
an urban society, and a spirituality founced on poverty. Societies of lay- 
men kr.own as the Humiliati, Waldensians, and Cathars showed how lay 
people could live apostolic lives after the example of the primitive Church 
(ibid., 114-143). The Franciscan and Dominican orders were created par- 
tially on the basis of these lay societies and partially to combat them (ibid., 
153-169), Even after the transformations of the 12th century, individuals 
continued to protest against the established Church, holding up the early 
Church as the forgotten or neglected model: see J.P. Dolan, History of 
the Reformation, a Conciliatory Assessment of Opposite Views, New 
York, 1965, 102-103, 115-121; and E.A. Block, John Wyclif, Radical Dis- 
senter, San Diego, 1962, 7-17. The Devotio Moderna, at the end of the 
14th centary in Holland, was the next large attempt to effect a program- 
matic -evival of the early Church. It had a crucial influence on many 
reformers, including Martin Luther (W.M. Landeen, “The ‘Devotio Mod- 
erna’ in Germany in the Fifteenth Century: A Study of the Brethren of 
the Common Life,” Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1939, 181), Er- 
asmus (C.L. Salley, “Jacques Lefèvre d'Étaples: Heir of the Dutch Re- 
formers of the Fifteenth Century,” The Dawn of Modern Civilization, 
Studies in Renaissance, Reformation and Other Topics Presented to Honor 
Albert Hyma, ed. K.A. Strand, Ann Arbor. 1964, 88-89), and Ignatius 
of Loyola (A. Hyma, The Christian Renaissance. A History of the “De- 
votio Moderna,” Grand Rapids, MI, 1924, 260-275, 343-349, and J. de 
Guibert, The Jesuits, Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice, Chicago, 1964, 
13-15). 
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they had kecome a resounding tumult.* Nearly everyone 
hoped to reform che present, decaying Church by returning 
to the early Church of Christ, the Apostles, and the Fa- 
thers. The Catholic hierarchy in Rome desired a return “ad 
fontes” as muck as Protestant rebels did. Cardinal Jacopo 
Sadoleto (2477-547) was a member of the commission on 
Church reform set ep y Pope Paul III in 1536 that rec- 
ommendec "drastic measures” to restore the Church to 
what was known from the works of Paul, the prophets, 
and the Fachers.* Sadoieto and Calvin exchanged a round 
of letters ir which each accused the other of departing from 
the way establ:s-ed by their mutual ancestor, the primitive 
Church.” Each « aimed the early Church as an ideal and 
model and used .ts example to buttress the practice of his 
own dispensation. 

This background helps to set Neri’s efforts in context. 
More extraorcimary, perhaps, is the careful thought, the 
organizatien, arel the intensity with which Neri developed 
his own program. He first devised a three-pronged “at- 
tack,” based cm the practice of the early Church. Father 
Antonio Talpe, one of the Oratory's founders, described 
this plan. Neri believed. Talpa says, that the reform should 
consis: of the -erival œ the spirit of the Early Christians, 
and of the means the Apostles used to inspire and cultivate 
this spirit. The most important means the Apostles used 
were frequent “bly Communion, prayer, and the Word of 
God.? 

Talpa explains that tae Word of God, that is, the “spir- 
itual exercises” conducted at the Oratory, were devised by 
Neri in orcer tc introcuce and maintain prayer and fre- 


4 The chain of hum: rists;who hoped to reform the Church by returning 
to the writings. of the Early Christian Fathers begins in the 15th century 
with Ambrogio Traw2rsari; see C.L. Stinger, Humanism and the Church 
Fathers: Ambrogio © -aversae (1386-1439) and Christian Antiquity in the 
Italian Renaissance, *.lbary, 1977, 207; and P.O. Kristeller, “Erasmus from 
an Italian:Perspective ,” Renassance Quarterly, xxiii, 1970, n. 33. It con- 
tinues in the lth cea:ury with the French humanist and reformer Jacques 
Lefèvre d'Étaples (ca. 1455-1536/37; see Salley, as in n. 3, 75-124; and E.F. 
Rice, Jr., “The Humanist Idea of Christian Antiquity; Lefèvre d'Étaples 
and His Circi,” Stuties in tie Renaissance, 1x, 1962, 126-160:, Erasmus 
(ca. 1469-1536: see C_LA.L. Jarrott, “Erasmus’ Biblical Humanism,” Studies 
in the Renaissance, xvu, 1970, 119-152; E.H. Harbison, The Christian 
Scholar in the Age &; theRezormation, New York, 1956, esp. 78, 88, 92- 
93, 98-99;-anc:R, Ferers, “Erasmus and the Fathers: Their Practical Value,” 
Church History, xxx, 1967 254-261), and the Catholic bishop of Ve- 
rona, Gian Mattee Giber#i (1495-1543; see L. von Pastor, The History of 
the Popes, x, Lenco, 1973, 292-395, 424-442; M.W. Anderson, “Biblical 
Humanism ane Remen Catholic Reform (1501-1542); Contarini, Pole, and 
Giberti,” Corsrordia Thealogscal Monthly, xxx1x, 1968, 686-707; and A. 
Prosperi, Tra Evangalismo e Controriforma - G.M. Giberti [1495-1543], 
Rome, 1969). 


5 LW. O'Malley (Gies of Viterbo on Church and Reform, Leiden, 1968) 
discusses the sventakeet behind the desire for such a return. Reformers of 
the 16th century, he ~otes, weuld have been horrified by the 20zh-century 
desire to reform the church by bringing it up to date. This would have 
implied neveicy, or -2s novae. at that time a devastating critic:sm (ibid., 
2, and see alsaibii. 182-183. 

é Anderson (ss inn 4), 695-596, 699; R.M. Douglas, Jacopo Sadoleto, 
1477-1547, Hsmanist anc Reformer, Cambridge, 1959; and F. McNair, 
Peter Martyr-:zt Ital Oxford, 1967, 14. The papal commission was set 
up at the sugg#stioas»° Gasparo Contarini and included Contarini, Carafa, 


quent Communion.’ The exercises evolved from very in- 
formal afternoon gatherings of Neri’s closest penitents into 
much larger meetings held in a room or “oratory” remod- 
eled for the purpose over one of S. Girolamo’s aisles. Dis- 
courses at these events were conducted by laymen, and Neri 
himself would enliven the proceedings by asking questions. 
Cesare Baronio, Neri's favorite son, provides a good de- 
scription of these early gatherings (ca. 1554-58) in Volume 
1 of his Annales ecclesiastici, entitled “Regarding the In- 
stitution of the Oratory, not unlike the Apostolic 
Assembly”:! 


There was first a little silent prayer, and then a brother 
would read some spiritual book. During that reading 
usually the same father [Neri], who supervised every- 
thing, would discuss what was read, explaining it, am- 
plifying it, and impressing it into the hearts of the lis- 
teners. And sometimes he would ask others about it, 
proceeding almost in the manner of a dialogue; and this 
exercise would last perhaps an hour, to the very great 
enjoyment of all. After that a brother would go up, in 
turn, to a chair that was raised by a few steps, and with- 
out any ornament of language he would preach a sermon 
woven from the approved lives of the saints, from some 
place in the Scriptures, and from some place in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. After him would follow a second 
[brother], and he would preach another sermon in the 
same style, but on a different subject. Finally came the 
third, who would tell of the history of the Church, ac- 
cording to the order of the time. Each [sermon] lasted 


Cortese, Fregoso, Giberti, and Pole, as well as Sadoleto. Their report, the 
Consilium delectorum cardinalium et aliorum prelatorum de emendanda 
ecclesia, severely criticized papal absolutism (ibid.). 


7 J. Calvin and J. Sadoleto, A Reformation Debate. Sadoleto's Letter to 
the Genevans and Calvin's Reply, ed. J.C. Olin, New York, 1966. 


8 G.I. della Rocchetta, “Il trattato del P. Antoni Talpa sulle origini e sul 
significato dell'Istituto della Congregazione dell'Oratorio,” Oratorium, 
iv, 1973, 7-8. Talpa's treatise is of 1599 (ibid., 3). For “la frequenza de la 
sacra Communione,” Neri had a precursor in Buonsignore Cacciaguerra, 
who advocated frequent communion as a method of reform with full con- 
sciousness that in so doing he emulated the early Church; see A. Kerr, A 
Precursor of St. Philip (Buonsignore Cacciaguerra), London, 1903, 15, 
103-104, 141-142. Cacciaguerra’s efforts in this work were carried on by 
both Neri and the Jesuits; see H.E. Smither, A History of the Oratorio, 
1, The Oratorio in the Baroque Era; Italy, Vienna, Pars, Chapel Hill, NC, 
1977, 42. I am grateful to J. Connors for bringing this study to my at- 
tention. For Bonsignore (or Buonsignore) Cacciaguerra, see the Dizionario 
biografico degli Italiani, xv, Rome, 1972, 786-788. 


° Della Rocchetta, 9. 


10 Smither, 1, 42; L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet, St. Philip Neri and the Roman 
Society of His Times (1515-1595), London, 1932, 170-173; L. von Pastor, 
The History of the Popes, xix, London, 1930, 172. 


l Cesare Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici (hereafter Aan. ecc.), 1, Lucca, 
1738, 472, Par. cuxiv: De Oratorii institutione apostoEco conventui haud 
dissimili. On Baronio, see esp. A. Kerr, The Life of Cesare Cardinal Bar- 
onius, London, 1898; C.K. Pullapilly, Caesar Baronius, Counter-Refor- 
mation Historian, Notre Dame, IN, 1975; and H. Jedin, Kardinal Caesar 
Baronius: Der Anfang der katholischen Kirchengeschichtsschreibung im 
16. Jahrhundert, Minster, 1978. 
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one-half hour. When that was done, to the marvelous 
utility and consolation of the listeners, a spiritual lauda 
was sung. And after a few more prayers, the exercise 
concluded.” 


As Smither notes, the role of the laymen, or brothers, par- 
ticipating in these earliest exercises at S. Girolamo is of the 
greatest interest, because they not only read but also com- 
mented upon the reading when Neri asked them to do so. 
Further, Smither adds, they preached sermons. The Church 
has always forbidden laymen to preach, and this was no 
exception. Neri was investigated by the Inquisition in 1568 
and the Oratory was saved only through the efforts of his 
friend Carlo Borromeo.” 

The appearance of Baronio’s description in the Annales 
at the end of a lengthy section on Early Christian churches 
and services should be scrutinized more closely. Baronio 
defends the Oratory as an imitation and renewal cf the 
earliest Christian gatherings. The three paragraphs preced- 
ing it treat “The Ecclesiastical Assembly,” “The Remaining 
Signs of the Pristine Rite,” and “What the Morning Service 
Represents.” In “On the Ecclesiastical Assembly,” Baronio 
refers to chapter 14 of Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which establishes a precedent for meetings where there is 
conversation and discussion.” 

Baronio points out that the rite for the assembly insti- 
tuted by the Apostle does not survive unimpaired in his 
Paragraph cixu: “The Remaining Signs of the Pristine Rite.” 
The custom of speaking in tongues, he says, for example, 
ceased entirely. “We have already said,” he continues, “that 
many persons once customarily spoke in turn at church 
meetings, and that each one delivered to the assembly a 
hortatory discourse. . . ."" The next paragraph, cuxni: 
“What the Morning Service Represents,” investigates the 
modern service of the Church, to see “whether there re- 
mains something that refers to the form of the assembly 
prescribed by the Apostle. . . .” Baronio finds that there 
are numerous similarities, but “in place of tongues, the 
reading of the New Testament is substituted.” The homilies 
of the holy Fathers, recited after the reading of Scripture, 
admirably fulfill Paul's injunction to interpret whatever is 


said in tongues, Baronio writes. “. . . These are an image 


12 Smither, 1, 49, and n. 56. 


13 Ibid., 49. 

14 Baronio also cites Ambrose, Luke 4, and Acts 13 on this issue: see Ann. 
ecc., 1, 472-473, Par. cux1: De alic conventu ecclesiastico. 

15 Ann. ecc., 1, Par. cuxu: Pristini ritus signa tantum reliqua: “. . . Plures 


enim, sed alternis sermonibus, in conventibus Ecclesiasticis olim loqui 
solitos, sermonemque exhortatorium unumquemque eorum habere ad po- 
pulum, jam superius dictum est . . .;” Par. cxiu: Matutinum officium 
quid repraesentet: ". . . si quae reliqua sint quae ab Apostolo formam 
conventus praescriptam referant. ... At loco linguarum, est nevi Tes- 
tamanti lectio subrogata. . . . sunt haec potius imago quaedam ac signum 
antiquae illius Apostolicae institutionis, quam res ipsa in omnibus illi 
similis.” 
16 Sed divino plane consilio factum est, ut nostra aetate, ante annos tri- 
ginta, ad ejusmodi Apostolici conventus formam, magna ex parte, ea 
potissimum quae ad audientium aedificationem ex rerum divinarum 


and a sign of that ancient apostolic institution, rather than 
the thing itself, similar in all respects to it,” he concludes. 

We have now returned to Baronio’s description of the 
Oratory (Paragraph cixiv). Immediately after the heading, 
“Regarding the Institution of the Oratory, Not Unlike the 
Apostolic Assembly,” Baronio says: 


And surely by divine plan, it happened that in our time 
thirty years ago, in part patterned after such an apostolic 
assembly, those practices were instituted in the city 
which, gathered for the instruction of the audience from 
discussions of divine matters, the Apostle ordered to be 
conducted for the advancement of the church. They were 
principally the work of Reverend Father Filippo Neri of 
Florence, who laid the foundations like a knowing ar- 
chitect, and of his student in Christ, Reverend Father 
Francesco Maria Tarugi of Montepulciano, who in these 
matters was considered a leader in speaking. By their zeal 
and industry it was first established that those who cul- 
tivated more ardently the Christian life would gather 
practically every day at the oratory of St. Jerome (and 
indeed for this reason our group was given the name of 
the congregation of the Oratory), where a religious meet- 
ing weuld be held according to the following order. . . ° 


Baronic-concludes his description with the oft-quoted pas- 
sage: ‘When this arrangement had been established and 
approved by the Pope, it seemed as though the beautiful 
days of the first Christians, with their apostolic assemblies, 
had been revived and adapted to the conditions of the 
times.‘ It was clear to Baronio that Neri's “spiritual ex- 
ercises,”” based on the meetings of the Early Christians, were 
ordained by God. For Neri, it was not enough just to hold 
the daily Oratory propounding the Word of God. Like most 
reformers, who insisted on straightforward speech, he 
wanted a simple style in preaching and speaking at the Or- 
atory: ”. . . the Word of God . . . according to the ancient 
custom of the first Christians, must be explained to the 
faithful every day in a simple and homely way,” Marciano, 
historiaa of the Oratory, explains. This style does not need 
to beg for approval, he continues, since it was used by the 
Apostles and Saint Paul.’ 


sermenibus comparata, ad profectum Ecclesiae peragi mandavit Apos- 
tolus in Urbe fuerint instituta, opera in primis R. P. Phikppi Nerii Flo- 
rentini, qui tamquam sapiens architectus posuit fundamentum, & ejus 
in Christo alumni R. P. Francisci Mariae Tarusii Politiani, qui in his 
videbatur esse dux verbi. Horum igitur studio & industria institutum 
primitus fuit, ut per singulos ferme dies qui ardentiori studio Chris- 
tianam vitam excolerent, ad oratorium S. Hieronymi convenirent (ex 
eo namgue & nostro collegio nomen est inditum, ut Oratorii congre- 
gatio diceretur) ubi hoc ordine religiosus haberetur conventus . . .; 


Ann. ecc.. 1, 473. Emphasis mine. 


17 Pastor, xix (as in n. 10), 172. Emphasis mine. See also Smither, 1, 49; 
and Cecchelli (as in n. 1), 11. 


38 G, Marciano, Memorie historiche della Congregatione dell’ Oratorio, 


1, Naples, 1693, 2: “. . . La Parola di Dio, che giusta l'antica consuetudine 
de' primi Christiani dovea essere con stile semplice, e familiare spiegata 
ogni giorno a’ Fedeli. . . .“ And see also ibid., 8. 
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The Fathers of the Gratory were delighted to discover 
that they had. repeated the ancient seating arrangements in 
their own. Thcse who were to preach, according to Pon- 
nelle and Bordet, sat om a simple bench with Neri, facing 
the audience. In the middle was a seat raised by a few steps 
where each speaker tock his turn. The main idea was to 
avoid anything that would recall the pulpit or sermons in 
a church.” Talpa explains that the same kind of chair was 
always kept, though it became higher as the audience grew 
larger. This kind of seating is not new in the church, Talpa 
notes, since Ezra spoke to the people in the same way.” 

The Congregat:en of the Oratory is not a religious order: 
the Fatners take no vow. Like earlier groups who attempted 
to revive the Earky Christian way of life," the Oratorians 
lived communally. Theyretained their own property, “from 
which, following the example of the first Christians, each 
was to contribute to the common life. . . .”2 The Fathers 
emulated the earl est Christians in yet another way. Every 
day, Marciane sas, they read the Word of God, ministered 
the sacraments o~ penance and the Eucharist, served the 
sick in the haspitals, ard tried to bring about the conver- 
sion ard profit of souls. This might make them seem like 
the harried Martha, Marciano continues. But in spite of all 
this they rememb2red Mary's part; in addition to the hour 
for prayer that each determined for himself, time was set 
aside every day for communal prayer.” 

Thus Neri’ssdevotion, and that of his followers, to every- 
thing Early Christian followed religious ideals over a thou- 
sand years old. A- the same time, it was a specific program 
for reviving the early Church for members of the Oratory 
and the citizens 0: Rome. Around 1550, Neri renewed the 
pilgrimage to the Seven Churches of Rome, itself an ancient 
custom.* It became extremely popular; scholars note that 


19 Ponnelle and Borde: (as in a. 10), 265. 
2° Della Rocchetta, 12 


21 As, for example, the Brothers and Sisters of the Common Life; see Lan- 
deen (as inn. 3), 1., and Hyma fas in n. 3), 41-43. 


22 Pastor, xix, 181. 
2 Marciano, 69. 


24 Pastor, xix, 190-191. See alsosthe Catholic Encyclopedia, xiv, New York, 
1912-13, 268-269 (Saten days). 


2 A. Mengarelli, Le metodologia nell'azione pastorale di S. Filippo Neri, 
Rome, 1974, 62-64. 


6 J, Connors, Borrcrtti and the Roman Oratory, Cambridge, MA, 1980, 
9, and n. 18, In 1577, Domenico Fontana designed cornice stuccaes “after 
the usage of the Early Church” for S. Maria in Vallicella. These were 
destroyec when the bwilding was torn down in order to build a larger 
one. 


27 L. von Pastor, The Fistory cf the Popes, xxvi, St. Louis, 1937, 381, n. 
1. On Baronio as the eader cf renewed interest in Early Christian art, 
see also D.S. Pepper, Guido Reni: A Complete Catalogue of His Works 
with an Introductory Text, New York, 1984, 22. 


28 R. Krautheimer ‘A Christian Triumph in 1597,” Essays in the History 
of Art Presented ic Rudolf Wittkower, Bristol, 1967 (hereafter Kraut- 
heimer, “A Christiaa Triumph. . .”), 174-178; G. Matthiae, 5. Cesareo 
“De'Appia," Rome, 1925; A. Zuccari, “La politica culturale dell'Oratorio 
Romano nelle imprese artisticae promosse da Cesare Baronio,” Storia 
dell'arte, No. 42, 1981 Thereafter Zuccari), 171-185. See also the recently 





this day's walk helped to foster the Oratorian interest in 
catacombs, ancient churches, and other Early Christian 
monuments.” Soon the Fathers began to incorporate ele- 
ments of Early Christian architecture into their own build- 
ings; the nave of the first S. Maria in Vallicella had a 
wooden ceiling and cornice stuccoes like ancient Christian 
examples.* Baronio, leading light of Roman efforts in the 
conservation, restoration, and revival of Early Christian 
monuments, argued in favor of retaining the nave of Old 
St. Peter's despite the fact that it was about to collapse.” 
Though doubtless disappointed when it was taken down, 
Baronio was able to reconstruct two churches in the Early 
Christian style, partially on the basis of Old St. Peter's. 
These were SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, and its neighbor, S. Ces- 
areo de'Appia. 


The Furnishings, Their Disposition, and Sources 

Although Krautheimer, Matthiae, and more recently, 
Zuccari, have all discussed Baronio's work in SS. Nereo ed 
Achilleo and S. Cesareo,” no study of the Cardinal's sources 
and method has yet been attempted. While the Cardinal's 
restorations were indeed retrospective, they were at the 
same time modern; in the seventeenth century, Bernini did 
not hesitate to follow his example, as I will show in my 
conclusion. 

Baronio’s work in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo was undertaken 
in 1596-97. S. Cesareo de’Appia was restored between 1597 
and 1603 under the auspices of Pope Clement VIII, with 
Baronio as author of the program and supervisor.” The 
historian knew that his title-church had been rebuilt by Leo 
IHI (795-816) on a site near the much more ancient Titulus 
Fasciolae, and that it had been restored and made smaller 
by Sixtus IV. S. Cesareo, Baronio believed, dated back 


published Baronio e l'arte (Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi, 
Sora, Oct. 1984), ed. R. De Maio, et al., Sora, 1985, esp. articles by 1. 
Herklotz (“Historia sacra und mittelalterliche Kunst wahrend der zweiten 
Halfte des 16. Jahrhunderts in Rom,” 21-74), M.S. O'Neil (“The Patronage 
of Cardinal Cesare Baronio at San Gregorio Magno: Renovation and In- 
novation,” 147-171), and A. Zuccari (“Restauro e filologia baroniani,” 
491-510). 


2° Zuccari, 184-185, and n. 60; Matthiae, 25ff. 
30 Ann. ecc., xiu, Lucca, 1743, 581, SS. Martyrum Nerei & Achillei: 


The well-known Pontiff [Leo III, 795-816 seeing the Church of the 
Blessed Martyrs Nereus and Achilleus become run down with great age 
ard filled with water, built from a new foundation on a higher place 
near the church a church of wonderful size and decorated beautifully. 
. . . In the restoration recently made of this same church, we discovered 
some monuments of the same restoration made by Leo. Pope Sixtus IV, 
who restored and contracted the church into a smaller space, covered 
what he saw was ruined of the old pavement. 

{Idem praeclarissimus Pontifex conspiciens Ecclesiam beatorum Mar- 
tyrum Nerei & Achillei prae nimia jam vetustate deficere, atque aquarum 
inundatione repleri, juxta eamdem Ecclesiam noviter a fundamentis in 
loco superiore Ecclesiam construxit mirae magnitudinis, & pulchritu- 
dinis decoratam. . . . In restauratione autem ejusdem Ecclesiae recens 
factae reperimus ejusdem instaurationis a Leone facta aliqua monu- 
menta: Sixtus enim Papa quartus, qui restauravit, & ipse breviori am- 
bitu ipsam contraxit & obtexit, quod labefactatum vidit vetus 
pavimentum.) 
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to the time of Pope Gregory the Great (590-604). He was 
therefore justified in restoring and decorating both churches 
in what he thought was their ancient form. 


The Columns 

A glance at a section of the map of Rome made in 1577 
by Etienne Du Pérac (Fig. 1) shows that, in all likelihood, 
Baronio did not create the little piazza in front of SS. Nereo 
ed Achilleo, but instead made excellent use, as always, of 
preexisting circumstances and materials. He emphasized 
what might be called the “open atrium” indicated on Du 
Pérac's map by planting a column in its center, thus estab- 
lishing a visual axis that, as will be seen, runs through the 
entire church.” Set on a porphyry base, the columr. had a 
capital decorated with addorsed winged lions’ heads, and 
was topped by a cross, once gilded (Fig. 2).* Scholars have 
maintained that this assemblage represents the Church’s 
triumph over paganism and heresy, since, for Baronio, the 
lions would have symbolized pagan demons eternally de- 
feated by the Cross.** Contemporary sources, however, in- 
dicate that Baronio’s ideas actually were quite different. 

Between 1596 and 1604, the Spanish Jesuits Jeronimo del 
Prado and Juan Bautista de Villalpando produced their fully 
illustrated, three-volume work on the Temple of Solo- 


31 Ann. ecc., x1, Lucca, 1742, 38-39, Par. 11, De titulo S. Caesarii in Palatio: 


After these images of the imperial couple which had been sent to Rome 
were duly acclaimed by the clergy and the people in the basilica Julia 
in Lateranis, Saint Gregory ordered them to be placed in the oratory 
of St. Caesarius martyr intra Palatium. You should not think that this 
place was on the Palatine or in the Lateran Palace, which was called 
the Patriarchate; it is that church (which was once a Diaconia, and later 
in fact a Titulus) placed at the fork of the via Appia and the via Latina, 
not far from the Titulus of Saint Sixtus. . . . This same church, famed 
for its ancient nobility, survived to our day with the same name of the 
Titulus of St. Caesarius in Palatio, as many documents show, including 
most recently the Acts of the sacred Council of Trent, subscribed to 
which is Christophorus Cardinalis Madrucius Tridentius presbyter of 
the Titulus of St. Caesarius in Palatio. Afterwards, collapsed with age, 
completely inaccessible and deserted, for this reason it was struck from 
the number of Tituli by Pope Sixtus V. Pope Clement VIII, the most 
persistent caretaker and preserver of ecclesiastical antiquities, desiring 
to make it a Titulus once again, took care that its structure and dec- 
oration be restored to their old appearance. Those who are not ignorant 
of the ancient nobility of the place wish him well also on this account. 

(Quod autem postquam iisdem Augustorum imaginibus Romam mis- 
sis, in basilica Julii in Lateranis debitae sunt a clero atque populo ac- 
clamationes exhibitae, jusserit sanctus Gregorius reponi eas in oratorio 
sancti Caesarii martyris intra Palatium: non putes locum illum fuisse, 
in Palatino, vel Palatio Lateranensi, quod Patriarchium dicebatur; sed 
ecclesiam illam (quae aliquando Diaconia, postea vero Titulus fuit) pos- 
itam in viae Appiae divortio a Latina, haud procul a Titulo S. Sixti. 
... Perseveravit eadem ecclesia antiqua nobilitate celebris usque ad 
tempora nostra eodem nomine Tituli sancti Caesarii in Palatio, ut com- 
plura publica monumenta docent, atque novissime Acta sacrosancti 
Concilii Tridentini, quibus subscriptus legitur Christophorus Cardinalis 
Madrucius Tridentinus, presbyter Tituli sancti Caesarii in Palatio. Porro 
eamdem ipsam nimia vetustate collapsam, penitusque inaccessam atque 
desertam, ob idque e numero Titulorum expunctam a Sixto V. Pontifice, 
Clemens Papa VIII. Ecclesiasticarum antiquitatum tenacissimus custos 
& conservator ipsam restituturus in Titulum, in veterem formam ex- 
truendam atque exornandam curavit: quo etiam nomine illi potissimum 
ei bene precantur, qui antiquam loci nobilitatem non ignorart.) 


mon, entitled In Ezechielem explanationes et apparatus 
urbis. ac templi hierosolymitani. According to the authors, 
Ezecriel's vision of a temple was the Temple of Solomon, 
which prefigured both Christ and the celestial Jerusalem. 
Inspired by God, its form and furnishings were necessarily 
perfect. Ezechiel's vision could only be grasped, the authors 
believed, if translated into real architecture, and this Vil- 
lalpando tried to do in the second and third volumes. 
Among other things, he argued that the temple’s dimen- 
sions concurred with Vitruvius, thus bringing together 
Christian revelation and classical culture.* 

Not the least of the surprises in this amazing endeavor 
was Villalpando’s knowledge and approval of Baronio’s 
work in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. In his second volume, Vil- 
lalpando discusses capitals and their forms. Cherubim 
sculptured on capitals, he says, may be represented as an- 
imals: as lions, complete with face, mane, and “hands,” 
oxen with horns, and eagles with four wings. The idea of 
depicting cherubim on capitals in this way, he claims, may 
have come from Ezechiel, and he cites the appropriate pas- 
sages.” Needless to say, because Ezechiel’s “vision” was in 
Villalpando’s view to be identified with the Temple of Sol- 
omon, capitals carved with cherubim in the form of lions, 
oxen, and eagles were to be seen in the latter building. A 


Black and white mosaics featuring sea creatures survive from the baths 
that occupied the site in Roman times where S. Cesareo de'Appia now 
stands The Roman baths eventually gave way, around the 8th century, 
to a building of unknown function called the “biapsidal hall.” It was re- 
placed perhaps during the 8th century, by a simple church with narthex 
and sirigle nave. Not mentioned in the sources until the late 12th century, 
this is the medieval building that survived, with very minor changes, until 
Baronio’s restoration of 1597-1603 (Matthiae, as in n. 28, 5-23). 


32 The column, which was moved across the Passeggiata Archeologica 
after ifs renovation (A. Guerrieri, La chiesa dei SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, 
Vatican City, 1951 {hereafter Guerrieri], 84) was knocked down in 1984. 
The cross has been recovered, but the capital has disappeared completely. 


33 Krautheimer, “A Christian Triumph . . .,” 174. The capital came from 
S. Silvestro in Capite, like the pulpit, one of the choir screens (used as 
an amo), and the lecterns inside the church (ibid., 176). Plaques for the 
altar came from S. Paolo; the porphyry base of the pulpit may have come 
from the Baths of Caracalla. In the 1580's and nineties, numerous Early 
Christ an and Romanesque churches were remodeled, and Baronio may 
have taken discarded pieces from them for use in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo 
and S. Cesareo de'Appia (ibid.). 


34 Ibid., 178. 


35 R, Taylor, ‘’Hermeticism and Mystical Architecture in the Society of 
Jesus,” Baroque Art: The Jesuit Contribution, ed. R. Wittkower and 1.B. 
Jaffe, New York, 1972, 63-98. Del Prado, who was born in 1547 and en- 
tered the Society in 1572, produced most of the first volume, a long com- 
menta-y on the first twenty-six chapters of Ezechiel. He died in 1595, 
leavinz completion of the next two volumes to Villalpando. Villalpando 
(1552-1608) was trained in mathematics by Juan de Herrera, and probably 
also tsained by him in architecture at the Escorial. In 1575, Villalpando 
joined the Society. He and Del Prado went to Rome in 1592 in order to 
finish the book (ibid.). 


3¢ Incorporating all the occult sciences and avant-garde ideas of the day, 
the work was a great success (ibid., 76-77). 


#7 J.B. de Villalpando, In Ezechielem explanationes et apparatus urbis, ac 
templi hierosolymitani, u, Rome, 1604, 456, Par. D, Cherubinorum for- 
mae ia capitellis insculptae. Villalpando refers here to Ezechiel 1:5, 6, 8, 
and 9 
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1 Map of 1577 showing exterior of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo with piazza {from A.P. Frutaz, Le piante di Roma. n, Rome, 1962, pl. 


248, fig cxi, 1, detail) 
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LO ipa A , aes ° Nereo ed Achilles — Da 
1 Pumnno «arscalla a. Chiesa di S. Balbina 3. : t Ss alina de Paci Cerutti «Chiesa di 


2 Exteior ci SS. Nereo ed Achilleo with column and cross (from G. Vasi, Delle magnificenze di Roma antica. ., m, Rome, 
1753, cl, 59 
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capital with winged lions’ heads from the Temple of Sol- 
omon itself, or a deliberate copy of capitals in that build- 
ing, may be seen in Rome, Villalpando notes,” adding that 
no less a person than Cardinal Cesare Baronio agrees with 
him about this: 


From whose [Baronio’s] lips, on account of whose kind- 
ness and benevolence to us, one can learn what he felt 
and what he believed about the whole matter and one 
can note his confirmed opinion of these same monu- 
ments, That person is Baronio, a Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church, a man well deserving of the entire Chris- 
tian republic and famous throughout the whole world 
because of his renowned writings. Who, when he learned 
of this kind of capital, after diligently seeking it out, took 
care that it be preserved as a monument to his erudition. 
He placed the capital on a porphyry base and column 
and set up a gilded cross for the titulus in front of the 
doors of the church of the Holy Martyrs Nereus and 
Achilleus, which is called the Titulus Fasciolae.* 


Villalpando was so impressed by Baronio’s capital that he 
included an engraving of it (Fig. 3). For his own part, Ba- 
ronio says in the Annales that churches are constructed so 
that, “as far as it is possible to represent the greatest of all 
things in a small thing, they resemble the temple of Jeru- 
salem: for in fact churches have a portico, atrium, pres- 
bytery, and of course a holy of holies. . . .“*! Though the 
historian speaks of basic structural units here, and not of 
decorative elements, it may nevertheless be established that 
churches are supposed to resemble the great Temple of Sol- 
omon as closely as they can. Nor is it so farfetched for 
Baronio and his contemporaries to have believed that the 
capital came originally from Solomon's Temple: the twelve 
spiral columns in St. Peter’s, and the four huge gilded 
bronze columns in the transept of S. Giovanni in Laterano, 
were all said to have come from that building.” Thus it 
may be concluded that Baronio thought his capital came 
from the Temple of Jerusalem and that its lions’ heads rep- 
resented not demons, but cherubim. We can go further, and 


38 “Cum ex his facile liceat conijcere huiusmodi capitellum, aut e sacris 
fabricis iam olim advectum fuisse; aut certe ab aliquo effectum, qui il- 
larum non fuisset inscius” (ibid., 457). 

3 “Interim nostram, quam de capitello proposuimus coniecturam, licet 


autoritate confirmare doctissimi viri, quae apud me maxima est...” 
(ibid.). 


40 Ex cuius ore, pro eius in nos benignitate, ac benevolentia singulari licuit 
audire, quidnam de hac reuniversa sentiret, quidue crederet, ac re ipsa 
confirmatam, eiusdem sententiam his monumentis consignare. Is est 
Amplissimus S. R. E. Cardinalis Baronius, bene de universa Christiana 
Republica meritus, atque adeo cb eius praeclara scripta toto terrarum 
orbe notissimus. Qui, cum de huiusmodi capitello cognovisset, dili- 
genter conquisitum, tanquam suae eruditionis testem conservandum 
curavit: & prophyreticae basi, columnageque impositum, aurata cruce 
superposita in Titulum sibi erexit, pro foribus Ecclesiae Sanctorum Mar- 
tyrum Nerei, & Achillei: quae Titulus Fasciolae appellatur. . . 


(ibid.). See also G. Carletti, Memorie istorico-critiche della chiesa, e mon- 
astero di 5. Silvestro in Capite di Roma, Rome, 1795, 20-21, and 21, 
note d. 


41 Ann. ece., 1, 452, Par. civ: De structura ecclesiarum: ". . . Ut quantum 











BAS "TEMPLI SALOMONI 


è 


3 Engreving by Villalpando of Baronio’s capital (from J.B. de 
Villalpando, In Ezechielem explanationes ..., 11, Rome, 1604, 
421) 


show why he placed the column with capital and cross be- 
fore his title-church. 

Among Cesare Baronio’s learned acquaintances must 
surely nave been Giacomo Bosio, uncle of the more famous 
Antonio. In his treatise, La trionfante e gloriosa croce, of 


licet in re parva maximam omnium repraesentare, similitudinem quam- 
dam Hierosolymitani templi redderent: quippe quae porticum, atrium, 
sancta, ac demum sancta sanctorum. . . . See below page 604 and n. 95. 


4 I, Lavin. Bernini and the Crossing of St. Peter's, New York, 1968, 14ff.; 
A. Ciaconius and A. Oldoino, Vitae et res gesiae pontificum romanorum 
et S. R. E. cardinalium ab initio nascentis Ecclesiae usque ad Clementem 
IX, iv, Rome, 1677, 266. 


# Antonic Bosio was born on Malta in 1575. He was sent to his uncle 
Giacome in Rome in 1587, and received a degree in law from the Collegio 
Romanc ia 1594. Not disposed to legal studies, according to Premoli, 
Antonio passed his time at Neri’s Oratory, where he became friends with 
Baronio and Pompeo Ugonio. His first explorations of the Roman cata- 
combs tock place in 1592 and 1597, under the direction of Ugonio; see 
O. Prerro!:, Lo scopritore della Roma sotterranea, Monza, 1919, 4-9. Be- 
cause of this constellation of friends, it is likely that the uncle, Giacomo, 
also knew Baronio. It should be kept in mind that the catacombs were 
rediscovered in 1578, when Antonio Bosio was only three years of age, 
as he himself points out; see A. Bosio, Roma sotterranea, opera postuma 
di Anteaio Bosio, compita, disposta, & accresciuta dal P. Giovanni Sev- 
erani de S. Severino, Rome, 1710, 486. 
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1610, Giaeomo Bosio discusses ways in which the ancients 
used crosses. Having begun the custom of raising high 
crosses cf woec and other durable materials in opposition 
to the “impious false, and insane” doctrine of the pagans, 
Bosio exp:ains, the aneient Catholic Christians then intro- 
ducec the custam of raising crosses “as a claim, and par- 
ticularly cn thesites, and profane places, that they wanted 
to dedicate to fe divine cult, for building churches, ora- 
tories. menasteries, hespitals, or other sacred and pious 
places there.”™ according to Bosio, this praisewo-thy cus- 
tom cf raising crosses en the spots where churches were to 
be built ir honer of God was introduced by the Apostles 
in imitatien of zhe Patriarch Jacob, who, wanting to con- 
secrate the plece where he saw the Ladder (a prefiguration 
of the Cross), ‘+ esse la pietra in Titolo,” sprinkled oil over 
it, and caled it -eth-el, that is, house of God. “Frem which 
erection cf crx ses as claims (signs) was then in:roduced 
the custom, lorg observed in ancient times, of calling the 
churchestbuilt bi, the Caristians Titles, attributing the name, 
and the word sor the sign, to the signed.” To this was 
addec the narw of the builder and founder, Bosio contin- 
ues. Thus, for example. Titulus Equitius refers to tre church 
built by Equit-v=, or inthe possession of the priest Equitius 
(now S. Martine: ai Menti), and Titulus Fasciolae refers to 
the chureh buil by Fasciola (now SS. Nereo ed Acchilleo). 
The emperor “heodesius, Bosio adds, expressly com- 
manded ty law that it a temple of the Gentiles remained 
it should ve de':royed. and a cross planted on the site as 
a sign tha: it ~wculd be dedicated to the divine cult. 

A paragraph entitlee Titulus crux from the Annales ec- 
clesiastici may >ring us even closer to Baronio’s thinking 
in placing a column wth cross before his title-church: 


We are able +> understand from these that there was a 
claim ter tick», the sign of the cross, among Christians 
by which.a he ne could be given over for divine worship. 

Therefore when.a house was given over for the pub- 
lic religious ase of Christians, the Titulus was conse- 


44“... In Bitolo, a partico:armente ne’ siti, e ne’ luoghi profani, ch'al 
culto civime ded:c& volevano; per fabricarvi Chiese, Orato-ij, monas- 
terij, Spedal.. od almi luoghiSacrie pii.” G. Bosio, La trionfante e gloriosa 
croce, Rome. 1610 349-651. esp. 650. 

4 “Dalla qual erettsone, di Croci in Titolo, s'introdusse poi l’uso, che ne’ 
tempi antid: fu lu: zamente osservato, di chiamare Titoli le Chiese, che 
da’ Christiani edificate furcno; attribuendo il nome, et il vccabolo del 
Segno, al segnato” ibid., 650. 

46 Ibid., 658 


47 Ann ecc. n, Luæa, 1739. 69, Par. vi, Titulus crux: "Fuisse autem apud 
Christianos <itulurs. quo domus aliqua cultui divino mancipzretur, vex- 


illum crucis, ex iis possumes intelligere. . . . Cum igitur domus aliqua 
publico relissoso ©. “istianorum usui manciparetur, crucis titulo insignita, 
ex eo & nomen acti» ens, Titulus dicebatur. . . .” Villalpando’s discussion, 


quoted on gage 5E above, agrees with this passage from the Annales 
almost exactiy. The use of crosses on top of columns to mark holy sites 
does have a very arcient history. A souvenir ampulla from Palestine (mid- 
6th to early 7th cercury) shows such a marker near the scene of the Vis- 


crated after the house had been marked with a cross and 
received its name.” 


Thus Baronio, wishing to emulate the earliest Christians as 
closely as possible, raised a cross near the spot where he 
was restoring a building dedicated to God. The gilded cross 
was mounted on a capital from the Temple of Solomon 
with cherubim carved upon it in the form of lions. 

S. Cesareo de' Appia closely resembles SS. Nereo ed 
Achilleo in most respects. Before its rudimentary “open 
atrium” the cross was raised once again, this time on a very 
tall column (Fig. 4). The eight-point star, one of Clement 
VIII's heraldic emblems, appears on its capital, and in three- 
dimensional form, as a mount for the cross itself. 


The Chancel Areas 

In his brief discussion of Baronio’s restoration of SS. 
Nereo ed Achilleo, Krautheimer notes that the Cardinal 
included among his furnishings “everything necessary, con- 
forming to old custom, and in the right place.”“* This meant, 
he continues, an altar, with confessio, and canopy above, 
a chancel (presbytery) with a cathedra in the apse, screens 
in front of the altar enclosing the chancel, ambos for read- 
ing the Scriptures, a pulpit for the sermon, candlesticks, 
and a large candelabrum for the Easter candle. Like all 
scholars up to the nineteenth century, Krautheimer adds, 
Baronio’s ideas about Early Christian church furnishings 
came from such medieval buildings as S. Clemente, S. Pu- 
denziana, S. Maria in Cosmedin, S. Pancrazio, and S. 
Giorgio in Velabro, which were thought to retain not only 
their Early Christian furniture, but the Early Christian ar- 
rangement of these elements.” But let us examine a few of 
them more closely. 

When Baronio received SS. Nereo ed Achilleo in 1596 as 
his title-church,# the building is known to have been in 
extremely poor condition. It had no roof, or effectively 
none. Its interior was reduced to rubble; the mosaic dec- 
orations in its triumphal arch and apse, dating to ca. 814, 


itation; see J. Engemann, “Palästinensische Pilgerampullen im FJ. Délger- 
Institut in Bonn,” Jahrbuch ftir Antike und Christentum, xv1, 1973, 19, 
and pl. 5, c-d. According to written accounts of trips to the Holy Land 
in the 6th and 7th centuries, columns with crosses were observed on the 
spot where Christ was baptized and on the road from Jerusalem to Dios- 
polis; ibid., 19, and nn. 103-104; and Itinera Hierosolymitana (Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, xxx1x), ed. P. Geyer, Vienna, 1898, 
145 (Theodosius, ca. 530), 166-167 (Antoninus Placentinus, ca. 570), 265 
{Arculfus to Adamnanus, ca. 670). 


48 Krautheimer, “A Christian Triumph . . .” (as in n. 28), 175. 


4° Ibid. Krautheimer points out that Barorio, and all other scholars up 
to the 19th century, incorrectly believed that these churches were Early 
Christian. He does not say what the furniture and its placement would 
have been in a genuinely Early Christian church, nor dees he say where 
an example of such could have been seen in late 16th-century Rome. 


3° Clement VIII gave SS. Nereo ed Achilleo to Baronio in a brief of 11 
July 1596 (Guerrieri, 62-63, and 63, n. 4). 
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4 Exterior of S. Cesareo de'Appia 
with column and cross (photo: Bini) 


were crumbling.* Naturally enough, the ruins of the in- 
terior were not described in detail, but it is likely that the 
floor was level from entrance to apse, and had no subter- 
ranean confessio or raised presbytery. It was Baronio’s idea 
to recreate a raised presbytery with a central vertical axis 
consisting of the altar, with confessio and fenestella con- 
fessionis directly below, and ciborium above.” He had a 
bench of stone, following the curve of the apse, made for 
the clergy, with a lion-throne for the bishop in its center 
(Fig. 5). Stairs flanking the altar provide access to the pres- 
bytery from the nave; the “cosmatesque” screens enclosing 
the whole chancel start from and include the stairs. Eagle- 
lecterns from S. Silvestro placed directly on the screens 
turned these into ambos (Fig. 6). 

Today the church of S. Giorgio in Velabro may provide 
the best idea of a chancel arrangement that was common 
in Baronio’s day. It could also have been seen, for example, 
at S. Maria Maggiore, S. Martino ai Monti, and S. Sil- 
vestro in Capite.® But it is likely that Old St. Peter's pro- 
vided the model used by Baronio. We have already seen 


5! Krautheimer, “A Christian Triumph . . .. 174. Baronio says in a letter 
of 21 June 1596, to Talpa: 


N. Sig.re molto desiderava, che alcuno de Ricchi piliasse il Titolo de' 
SS. Nereo et Archilleo, quale se ben antiquissimo, però la Chiesa diruta, 
e scoperta essendo, ogn'uno se la scuoteva da dosso, mi venne all'hora 
voluntà domandarlo per me, il che fù di sommo contento a N. Sig.re, 
e con molte laude predicato da molti Cardinali, quali laudarono quest’ 
attione. 


G. Calenzio, La vita e gli scritti del Cardinale Cesare Baronio, Rome, 
1907, 469-470. See also Ugonio, Barb. Lat. 2160, fol. 144v. 


® Guerrieri, 63; R. Krautheimer, Corpus basilicarum christianarum romae 





that the historian was anxious to preserve what remained 
of Old St. Peter's. He was well aware of the building's his- 
tory. For the year A.D. 604, he says in the Annales: “How- 
ever, concerning the remaining deeds of St. Gregory, An- 
astasius says, ‘He placed a ciborium with four supports 
[columns] of pure silver above the sepulcher of St. Peter 
the Apostle and it stood so that Masses would be celebrated 
above the sepulcher of the same Apostle. 

In crder to celebrate the mass directly above the tomb 
of Saint Peter, Gregory the Great had to do considerable 
rearranging.” In the centuries following Constantine, there 
was a steady tendency to move the presbytery away from 
the center of the church toward one end, that is, to isolate 
it. From the beginning, also, there had been a trend toward 
merging what had at first been two distinct types of build- 
ing, the martyrium and the ordinary church. The passage 
from Apocalypse 6:9 (the souls of martyrs are seen “under 
the altar”) affected this development in the West, where 
altar and holy relic were brought closer and closer together. 
In St. Peter's the relic itself was immovable, so the altar 


(hereafter Krautheimer, Corpus), 111, Vatican City, 1967, 141. 


5 Ibid., 28-31, and 31, n. 1; 111, 119, 159; Krautheimer, Corpus, 1, Vat- 
ican City, 1937, 263. 

% Ann. 2ce., x1, Lucca, 1742, 58. Par. xxix: Reliquae res gestae 5. Gregorii: 
“Quod autem ad reliquas res gestas S. Gregorii: habet Anastasius ‘ipsum 
fecisse Gberium cum columnis quatuor ex argento puro super sepulcrum 
S. Petri Apostoli, statuisseque ut supra supulcrum ejusdem Apostoli Mis- 
sae cele>rarenter.”” 

55 J. Tornbee and J.W. Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican 
excavat ors, London, 1956, 212-216. 
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5 Plan of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo (from G. Fontana, 
Chiese di Rema, Rome, 1855, pl. xLIv) 


was moves. Jp to the time of Gregory the Great, mass 
was celebrated in front of the tomb.” Finally, Gregory 
united tomb anc altar He had the whole apse elevated 
nearly one and e half meters to form a raised presbytery. 
Stairs led down zo the Apostle’s tomb, incorporated in a 
crypt under this new floor. The altar was placec on the 
new floor, direct y over the tomb (Fig. 7). Gregor's work 
was probably segun scon after 594 and would heve been 
complete before Fis death in 604. Subsequent changes were 
minor, anc did mot su stantially affect the shrine’s basic 
layout.® Indeed, -he scheme of raised presbytery with crypt 
below became “he mode! for a great many churches in Rome 
and elsewhere, which copied the form created by Gregory 
without the reason for doing so.” To protect the shrine 
during the rebui-ding cf St. Peter's in the early sixteenth 
century, Bramance enclosed it in a building that included 
the entire Constantinian apse (with its mosaic), the ancient 


56 Ibid., 214. 

57 E, Kirschbaum, The Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, Loncon, 1959, 
158. 

56 Toynbee ard Perkias, 220. Xrautheimer (Corpus, v, Vatican City, 1977, 
277-278. suggests tha the work was undertaken only after 58¢-590, and 
plausibly in tse year: around 600. 

5° Toynbee amd Perkins, 224. 

60 [bid., 219. 

6 Ibid., 224-225, alsc B.M. Apollonj-Ghetti, et al., Esplorazioni sotto la 
confessione d= San Petro in Vaticano, 1, Vatican City, 1951, 295, 207. 
& [bid., 207; Foyrbee and Perkins, 225. 





6 Chancel area of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo (photo: Bini) 


raised presbytery, and the inner screen of spiral columns. 
Baronio thus had an opportunity to become well ac- 
quainted with Gregory the Great's chancel before it was 
demolished in 1592 to make way for the new high altar.” 
In May of 1581, the Swiss pilgrim Sebastian Werro vis- 
ited St. Peter’s in Rome. He seems to have been much im- 
pressed by the high altar, for he made a drawing of it that 
fortunately survives (Fig. 8). He also described it: 


The interior of the front has been formed with the altar 
and is resting on four porphyry columns, as the preced- 
ing picture shows. The altar having been turned around, 
the celebrant looks at the people and says mass with his 
face toward the people. . . . Below the altar the glorious 
bodies of the Apostles Peter and Paul rested in part, the 
other part in the church of St. Paul outside the city.” 


These verbal and visual descriptions should be compared 
to Baronio’s chancel in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo; the arrange- 
ment is virtually the same (Fig. 6). A tall ciborium with 
pediment and dome on four columns protects an altar 
placed so that the celebrant must face the congregation dur- 
ing mass. The altar, in both cases, is raised considerably 
above the level of the nave and is reached by flanking stairs. 


E. Wymann, “Die Aufzeichnungen des Stadtpfarrers Sebastian Werro 
von Freiburg i. Ue. über seinen Aufenthalt in Rom von 10-27. Mai 1581," 
Römische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und für Kirchen- 
geschichte, xxx111, 1925, 53. 


°4 [bid., 52: 


. . Ejus interior facies cum altari et illius aperculo quatuor porphyreis 
columnis innitente hujus formae est, ut pictura praecedens monstrat. 
Altare populum respicit ac celebrans verso ad populum vultu sacrificat. 
. . « Subtus altare gloriosa Apostolorum Petri et Pauli corpora ex parte 
quiescunt, altera vero pars in ecclesia S. Pauli extra urbem. . . 


& As H, Thelen (Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Hochaltar-Architektur 
vor St. Peter in Rom, Berlin, 1967, 39) points out. 
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7 Plan of the chancel area in Old St. Peter's under Gregory the 
Great, ca. 600 (from E. Kirschbaum, The Tombs of St. Perer and 
St. Paul, London, 1959, 158, fig. 42) 


Sacred relics in both churches were placed in crypts directly 
below the altar, and made accessible to worshippers 
through screens or grates known as the fenestella confes- 
sionis. The apses of both Old St. Peter's (as depicted by 
Werro) and SS. Nereo ed Achilleo have a curved bench 
with throne in the center. Chancel screens that do not ap- 
pear in Werro's drawing are suggested in Kirschbaum's 
reconstructions.” 

Baronio gives us some idea of his knowledge of the con- 
fessio in the Annales,” when he discusses relics of Saint 
Stephen received by some bishops in Africa. The bishops, 
among them Saint Augustine, then dedicated churches to 
the proto-martyr and placed the relics therein. The Index 
entry for this topic describes “The Confessio, where relics 
are laid away, with its small window or hole.” Clearly, 
therefore, Baronio understood the function of the fenestella 


66 Kirschbaum (as in n. 57), figs. 32 and 44. Baronio did not try to copy 
the “pergola” of columns placed across the chancel in St. Peter's, S. Maria 
Maggiore, S. Martino ai Monti, or S. Sabina (Krautheimer, Corpus, 11, 
141; and P. Ugonio, Historia delle stationi di Roma, Rome, 1588, ?v-10r). 
Perhaps his little churches were too small for such grandiose space-di- 
viders, or perhaps he was unable to find the kind of column that would 
have been necessary. 


67 Ann. ecc., vit, Lucca, 1741, 80, Par. xv. 


68 Ibid., 650 (". . . 416, XVII"): “Confessio ubi reliquiae conditae sunt cum 
fenestella, seu foramine.” 


6 T.F. Mathews, “An Early Roman Chancel Arrangement and Its Liturg- 
ical Functions,” Rivista di archeologia cristiana, xxxvin, 1962, 73-95; T.E. 
Mathews, “Early Chancel Arrangements in the Churches of Rome,” M.A. 
thesis, New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 1966, 2-27. I am very 
grateful to Professor Mathews for sending me a copy of his thesis, and 
for his suggestions. 

70 Krautheimer (Corpus, v, 43-44) points out that marble sockets once 
supporting the parapet posts of a solea were found in the mortar-bed of 
the Constantinian church of S. Giovanni in Laterano, which would date 


confessionis, and believed it was in use from the time of 
Saint Augustine at least. 

Recent excavations of Early Christian churches in Rome 
revealed box-like areas for chanters (the schola cantorum) 
placed in front of the altar, and narrow processional paths 
leading from them far into the nave (the solea).° Both had 
low walls or barriers. Appearing as early as ca. 440,” and 
in use until the eleventh century, they were found at (lower) 
S. Clemente, S. Marco, S. Maria Antiqua, S. Pietro in Vin- 
coli, and S. Stefano in Via Latina. All of these examples 
had cisappeared long before the sixteenth century, and 
could be exposed only by modern archaeological methods. 
The early plan of the schola cantorum and solea was 
superseded when the confession was placed below the altar 
and the sanctuary raised. St. Peter's is the only other Early 
Christian church with a chancel arrangement that can be 
reconstructed with some accuracy today. As noted above, 
Gregory the Great placed the main altar over the Apostle’s 
tomb, thus uniting the two. No schola cantorum or solea 
barred access to the tomb at any time. Mathews explains 
why: 


The primary meaning of allowing more space in front of 
the monument was that the faithful might worship at the 
shrine; again the (Pola) casket is our witness. Great im- 
portance was attached to touching martyr’s monuments, 
kissing them, even offering funeral banquets on them, 
according to Augustine. . . .” 


In the early sixteenth century, then, only one church sur- 
vived from Early Christian times nearly intact — that was 
Old St. Peter’s, or what was left of it. The repetition in SS. 
Nerec ed Achilleo and S. Cesareo of the chancel arrange- 
ment in Old St. Peter's, with crypt available to the faithful 
through grated fenestella confessionis, and high altar just 
above protected by the lofty ciborium, indicates that Ba- 
ronio wanted to make possible for the faithful of his own 
era that behavior of reverence toward the holy relics which 
had characterized Rome's earliest Christians.” This desire, 
and the need to imitate Old St. Peter's, may explain the 


the solea to ca. 320. No remains of a schola cantorum, however, seem to 
have been found here at any level. 


71 Mathews, “Early Chancel Arrangements . . .,‘ 18-19. The Pola casket 
was not discovered until 1906, and therefore would not have been avail- 
able to Baronio; see A. Angiolini, The Ivory Casket of Pola, Bologna, 
1970, 1-3ff. 

72 A description of the behavior of pilgrims at the tomb of Saint Peter as 
early as ca. 590 survives. Basing himself on the eyewitness accounts of 
Agiulf. his deacon, Gregory of Tours says that he who wishes to pray at 
Saint Peter's tomb enters the precinct above it, and, placing his head 
through a small window (fenestella), asks for whatever he wants. If the 
pilgrim wants a holy relic, Gregory continues, he hangs a piece of cloth 
inside that had previously been weighed, and continues his “urgent prayer.” 
If his faith is strong enough, this cloth, when raised from the tomb, will 
weigh much more than before and the pilgrim will know that his prayer 
has been answered favorably (Toynbee and Perkins, 212-213, and n. 45). 
Baronio knew this description, which he quoted at even greater length 
than Toynbee and Perkins; see Ann. ecc., vin, Lucca, 1741, 241, Par. v: 
De ecciesia & sepulcro S. Petri. 
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absence m Ba-cnio's two churches of schola caniorum and 
solea.” 

The disposi :ien of elements in the chancel area of S. Ces- 
areo, that is, «č ciborium, high altar, fenestel'a confes- 
sionis, chasce: screens with lecterns, and curved bench run- 
ning along the apse wall with cathedra in its center, is 
essentially «he s:me as in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. But here, 
Baronio" id 
an Early Ckrist= n church and his desire to restore the relics 
to their former >romirence can be seen to have matured.” 
The fenestella -onfessionis has been much emphasized. 
Classicizing angels of white marble raise curtains with both 
hands from-opposite sides of its grate. Dating from the late 
fifteenth sentur,, these angels may have been cut from a 
discarded tomt.” One stands almost in profile, while the 
other, turning t»ward the worshipper, seems to urge him 
forward. A lowered area with a curved step directiy in front 
of the fenestelle confessionis further highlights it; to reach 
it the worskipo*- must-walk across a large porphyry roun- 
del surrounded >y cosmatesque mosaic set into the exact 
center of the larcling between stairs leading to the high altar 
(Fig. 9). The rozndel ia the pavement is matched by a far 
more striking — and intact — one of serpentine in the cen- 
ter of the magnificent cosmatesque altar-frontal above. 
Thus enframed by stairs, roundels, angels, and sparkling 
cosmatesque borders, tne fenestella confessionis was clearly 
intended to be & Cesareo’s spiritual and aesthetic focus. 

Since the restz ration of the church was officia ly under- 
taken by Pope Tlemert VIII, Baronio may have felt that 
the use of sach elaborate furnishings was justified. Mosaic 
areas include a croader color range than is usually seen in 
this kind o! work, wita tiny pieces of red, yellow, white, 
blue, black. turguoise, and green, and a great deel of gold. 
The remnants æe remarkable, too, for the large number 
of animals inco-vorated into the mosaic design ‘there are 
eight in the a.tar-fronial, with halves of a mythological 
beast at either ere [Fig. 10], and six in the cathedra. Equally 
unusual is the ar ount of relief sculpture, including capitals 
on the alfar-fror :al anc cathedra with addorsed birds, and 
a pulpit aeavily carved with symbols of the Evangelists, 
the Lamb. and ytholegical creatures. Because of their sty- 
listic homogeneity ane sumptuousness, these fragments 
come from a single ensemble of thirteenth-cen- 
tury church furviture.” It is likely that Baronio gathered 
































73 In a letter of 29 Mey 1986, Krautheimer pointed out to me that Baronio 
would not have knewn the solea; by his time all examples had disap- 
peared, Singe the scela cantarum survived, however, in severa! churches, 
such as upper 5. Clemente and S. Maria in Cosmedin, it is noteworthy 
that this feature dic vot reappear in his restorations. 
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7 Matthiae tasin a 28), 53-55, includes payments showing that work in 
S. Cesareo began a early as Aug. 1597. According to the inscription 
above the emirance sen the inside, the restoration was official'y complete 
in 1603 (ibid, 25}. “levertheless, surviving documentation is extremely 
sparse and vague. There is po way of telling, for example, when work 
was begun an the-clancel area. In the absence of documentation to the 
contrary, it seems libely that Baronio himself was responsiblefor the col- 
lection and rearrangement ofall materials in both SS. Nereo ed Achilleo 
and S. Cesaree 















SI am gratefsl te . Herkictz for this suggestion. For the date of the 





8 Drawing of 1581 by Sebastian Werro of the chancel in Old St. 
Peter's (photo: Bibliothèque Cantonale et Universitaire, Fribourg) 


cosmatesque discards for use in his churches because they 
were clearly very old and readily availabe; he doubtless 
knew they were not Early Christian. As hope to show, 
Baronio’s ability to date objects was far more sophisticated 
than has hitherto been admitted. But he may have 
recognized” that certain motifs, such as the birds flanking 
a minuscule church in the central pediment of the altar- 
frontal (Fig. 10), derive from Early Christian art. His de- 
cision to give this cosmatesque slab the dominant position 
in S. Cesareo is noteworthy. 


marble angels, see Matthiae, 44. 


7 Krautheimer, “A Christian Triumph . . .,” 176, suggests that Baronio 
bought a set of cosmatesque furniture “wholesale,” and used whatever 
was not needed for his title-church in S. Cesareo, but this is not con- 
vincing. The style of the fragments reassembled in S, Cesareo is uniform, 
yet at the same time much more elaborate than that of the remnants re- 
cycled in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. Thus in his efforts te restore S. Cesareo 
in the Early Christian style, Baronio saved the best examples of cosmat- 
esque furniture as well: see Matthiae, 35-47; and G. Matthiae, “Com- 
ponenti del gusto decorativo cosmatesco,” Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale 
d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte, N.S., Anno 1, 1952, 277-279. No infor- 
mation survives that would make it possible to say trom which church 
the cosmatesque furnishings came. 


7 As Matthiae did (ibid., 287). 
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9 View of the chancel area, S. 
Cesareo de’Appia (photo: Bini) 


As noted earlier, no special provision was made for the 
choir in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, apart from its banishment 
from its customary place in front of the altar. Baronio found 
a clever solution to the problem in S. Cesareo, where choir- 
boxes were built over the doors at the end of the side aisles, 
near, but outside of, the chancel area (Fig. 9). The choir 
was thus comfortably accommodated, while a clear view 
of the high altar and easy access to the all-important relics 
were maintained.” 


The Pavement 

Baronio installed a pavement in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo 
of terracotta bricks divided into large areas by squares of 
light-colored stone (Fig. 11). What makes the pavement re- 
markable is the line of roundels running from the en:rance 
to the relief of the papal seal just in front of the chancel. 
The path creates a dominant, eye-catching central axis from 
entrance to altar, which then rises vertically to the apex of 
the wall above, carried by such elements as the altar, ci- 
borium, the figure of Gregory the Great in the apse paint- 
ing, the jeweled cross in the apse conch, the transfigured 
Christ in the triumphal arch and at the top the half-length 
of God the Father (Fig. 11). Uniting and directing all the 
elements of a decorative scheme, this axis could not have 
come about accidentally. Such unifying central axes were 
in fact characteristic of contemporary design and could 
have been seen in the transept of S. Giovanni in Laterano, 
at this very moment undergoing extensive reconstruction 

















10 Altar frontal, S. Cesareo (photo: Soprintendenza per i beni 
Ambientali e Architettonici del Lazio, Rome) 


78 Witt this arrangement in S. Cesareo, Baronio arrived at a solution not 
unlike Vasari’s of 1565 in the churches of S. Maria Novella ard S. Croce 
in Florence, where, among other things, the choirs were placed behind 
the higa altars in order to give the laity a clear view of the latter and to 
make tne interiors of these churches uniform and harmonious: see C.A. 
Isermever, “Le chiese del Vasari e i suoi interventi in edifici sacri medi- 
evali,” Bollettino del Centro Internazionale di Studi di Architettura An- 
drea Pelladio, x1x. 1977, 281-296 (kindly brought to my attention by Pro- 
fessor D.F Glass); and M.B. Hall, Renovation and Counter-Reformation, 
Vasari and Duke Cosimo in Sta. Maria Novella and Sta. Croce, 1565- 
1577, (Oxford, 1979, 1-13. 
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11 Interior of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo 
showing pavement (from Fontana, pl. 























and decorat:on. and so newhat later in the new Chapel of 
Paul V in S. Maria Maggiore.” It is also possible that the 
roundel peta had a sp-cific meaning for Baronio, which 
should be rvestizated. 

With Diəcletian's pomp and ceremony, Constantine the 
Great also adcoted the ceremonial use of porphyry. The 
Emperor was surrounded by it in his new palace. As his 
hands migk: touch only purple, so his feet, in purple shoes, 
could touc: only porpnyry. Where he deigned to stand, 
large disks.ef costly porphyry lay in the pavemen:.® Dur- 
ing the Corstant.nian era especially, such porphyry rotae 
appeared promirently in the East, and were still used in 
the palaces of Justinus E and Justinianus II in the sixth and 
seventh ceaturies.8 Even more important were the proces- 
sional routes usirg porphyry rotae. One such “royal path” 
ran from tae docr of Constantine's palace consistorium in 


79 A. Herz, “The Six ine anc Pauline Tombs in Sta. Maria Maggiore, an 
Iconographiea Study,” Ph.D diss., New York University, Institute of Fine 
Arts, 1974, 73-82,.arzi 80, n.82. The transept of S. Giovanni in Laterano 
was decorated bezweren 1592 and 1599, SS. Nereo ed Achilleo between 
1596 and 1597 S. Cesareo frem ca. 1597 to 1603, and the Pauline Chapel 
in S. Maria «/aggiore between 1605 and 1621. See also Lavin (as in n. 
42), 18, for te confinuation of these trends towards axiality and con- 
centration inthe arcritectur- and sculpture of Bernini. 





8 R, Delbruecx, “Artike Pomhyrwerke,” Studien zur spdtantixen Kunst- 
geschichte, ve. 1922, 26-27. 


81 Ibid., 29. ‘rchis De ceremeniis, Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus says 
that there wasa disk.of porpayry in the east conch of the Chrysotriclinus 
built by justerus H 565-578. The Emperor stood upon it while being 


xLH) 


Constantinople to a point just before his throne.” The 
Chalke (that is, the bronze gate), perhaps built under Con- 
stantine, and restored by Justinian, had a pavement of mar- 
ble slabs enframing a porphyry wheel.® 

Court ceremonial and with it the splendor of porphyry 
were carried over to the state church. This is best seen in 
the basilicas, which had rotae for both the emperor and 
the celebrating bishop.** The emperor was crowned upon 
a rota in Hagia Sophia in Constantinople that was probably 
one of several in the church.8 In Ravenna. Galla Placidia 
often spent the night in prayer in the basilica of S. Crucis; 
candlesticks stood upon the four rotae between which she 
kneeled, most probably on a fifth, central wheel.® The best- 
known arrangement of all, however, was that in Old St. 
Peter's. Both Pavinio and Grimaldi saw and described the 
four large rotae, two of porphyry, two of Egyptian marble, 


wershipped by the populace gathered on the terrace outside (J. Ebersolt, 
Le grand palais de Constantinople et le livre des cérémonies, Paris, 1910, 
83). 

82 Delbrueck, 148. 

83 ibid., 27; Ebersolt, 21. 


84 Delbrueck, 27. Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (905-959) notes that, 
when the patriarch and emperors entered Hagia Sophia together, the em- 
perors stood waiting on a porphyry rota while the patriarch entered 
through the left door of the sanctuary (D.F Glass, studies on Cosmat- 
esque Pavements, Oxford, 1980 [B.A.R. International Series, uxxxu| 48- 
49). 


8 Delbrueck, 27. 
8 ibid. 
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that ran in a line from the narthex to the middle (or eleventh 
intercolumniation) of the church.” These, with their Con- 
stantinian grandeur, were crucial when the Cosmati re- 
vived porphyry-roundel paths during the Investiture Con- 
troversy in the late eleventh and early twelfth certuries. 
The paths were meant to enhance a bishop's importance 
by drawing attention to him. The use of porphyry in 
churches was the best way to glorify Christianity, Paschal 
II (1099-1118) thought. 

Though his roundels are modest in size, Baronic prob- 
ably got his idea for a “royal path” from the example in 
St. Peter's, of which he was well aware.* Since he included 
only the roundels, it is unlikely that he intended to imitate 
cosmatesque pavements. And there are exactly four rotae 
in the pavement of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo (Fig. 11). Baronio 
may not have understood the connection between the 
twelfth-century revival of roundel paths and the Investiture 
Controversy as we do today, but there can be no question 
that, goaded by the Reformation, he chose to glorify Ca- 
tholicism in the same way that Paschal II had about five 
hundred years earlier. Old St. Peter's, Baronio's source 
again, is impeccably Early Christian.” 


Baronio’s Sources for Early Christian Churches anc 
Furniture 
In the Annales ecclesiastici, Baronio discusses the parts 


87 Glass, 48-52; M. Andrieu, “La rota porphyretica de la basilique vati- 
cane,” Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire, txvi, 1954, 189-218. Accord- 
ing to Onofrio Panvinio (d. 1568): 


Extremi parietes basilicae olim toti lapideis tabulis incrustati uerunt, 
quorum vix hodie vestigia supersunt. Pavimentum totum marmoreis 
tabulis magnis stratum est. Habet quatuor circulos marmoreos; primum 
in porticu ante portam ecclesiae porphyreticum; secundum intra limen, 
aegyptiacum; tertium, porphyreticum ante aram sacramenti; quartum, 
aegyptiacum ante portam basilicae novae, cui supra scriptum est. “Pau- 
lus II. pontifex maximus.” Vetus basilicae pars a nova amplissimo muro 
dividitur, quem Paulus HI. fecit. 


G. Mai, Spicilegium Romanum, 1x, Rome, 1843, 370. Grimaldi (ca. 1623) 
says: 
Ante organa alia similis rota magna in aliquot partes fracta. In porticu 
ante Aeneam portam basilicae fuit ibi olim alia rota, remanserunt ves- 
tigia, ubi Petrus Mallius scribit quiescere venerabilem Bedam. Ante al- 
tare Deipare Virginis in Columna rota alba venati marmoris. Ante al- 
tare sanctissimi Sacramenti Rota porphyretica magna et pulcherrima 
integra praeterquam in ora parum fracta in antiquis caeremeniarum 
libris adeo nominata, dum agitur de coronatione imperatoris, ubi una 
oratio super ipsum caesarem dicebatur; de qua Martinus Polonus et 
cardinalis Baronius in vita Paschalis secundi, capti a caesarianis ad Ro- 
tam porphyretam. 
G. Grimaldi, Descrizione della basilica antica di S. Pietro in Vaticano, 
Codice Barberini Latino 2733, ed. R. Niggl, Vatican Library, 1972, 141. 
Grimaldi makes clear in his description that he thinks the rotae may be 
part of the original pavement of Old St. Peter's: “Pavimentum totum ex 
fragmentis marmorum. Alicubi cernebantur reliquiae primi pavimenti (et 
fortasse Constantiniani) vermiculato opere phrigiato ex albis, porphire- 
ticis serpentinisque lapillis. In hoc sacro vermiculato solo magnae rotae 
erant . . .”; ibid. Emphasis mine. See also Grimaldi’s colored drawing of 
the nave of Old St. Peter's, showing one of the porphyry rota? (ibid., 
138-139). 


* 88 Glass, 48-52. 
8t Ann ite., xvu, Lucca, 1746, 218, Par. vu. Baronio tells us that Pope 






of a church, including the inlaid pavement, giving the Early 
Christian sources from which he draws his information. 
Several ancient writers have left descriptions of the earliest 
churches in their “pristine” state, he notes.” He cites Eu- 
sebius’s accounts of the churches at Tyre and Jerusalem, 
built by Bishop Paulinus and Constantine respectively.” He 
ment.ons Gregory of Nazianzus's description of the church 
he built at Nazianzus,® and Saint Paulinus of Nola’s letter 
on his own churches at Nola and Fundi.” Each of Baronio's 
examples is genuinely Early Christian. 

Concerning the siting and structure of churches, Baronio 
says: 


At that time our ancestors custemarily built churches 
that were oriented to the East, in which the altars as well 
were likewise turned to the East. So much for siting. As 
far as the structure of churches is concerned, their single 
members were disposed so that, as far as it is possible 
to represent the greatest of all things in a small thing, 
they resemble the temple of Jerusalem: for in fact 
churches have a portico, atrium, presbytery, and of 
course a holy of holies... . 


Baronio states that there were places for penitents, believ- 
ers, Clergy, and the officiating priest, but does not name 
these areas or say where they were.” We have seen this 


Paschal IÍ was captured “ad Rotam porphyretam” in Old St. Peter's in 
A.D. 1111. Grimaldi (as in n. 87), 137, quotes Baronio. For a discussion 
of the rotae in Old St. Peter's that corroborates mine but for different 
reasons, see W. Tronzo, “The Prestige of Saint Peter's: Observations on 
the Function of Monumental Narrative Cycles in Italy,” Studies in the 
Histor) of Art, xvi: Pictorial Narrative in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1985, esp. 102-103. I. Lavin 
kindly brought this article to my attention. 


% Cosmatesque pavement was used by Baronio only in the presbytery. 
It has been entirely relaid. Documents do not mention a cosmatesque 
campagn in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo during the Middle Ages (Glass, 119- 
120). 


9 Ann. ecc., 1, 452 (A.D. 57), Par. cv. 


92 See T.A. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453, Sources 
and Decuments, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1972, 4-6, 12-14, for English trans- 
lations ot these descriptions. 


93 Ibid , 26-27 (Funeral Oration for His Father), for English translation of 
the relevant passages. Gregory's father, likewise Bishop of Nazianzus, died 
in 374. 


% The Letters of St. Paulinus of Nola, trans. and annot. P.G. Walsh, 11, 
Londoa, 1967, 144ff. Baronio designated this letter “epist. 12”; it is now 
knowr as “Letter 32.” 


85 Ann. ecc., 1, 452, Par. civ: De structura ecclesiarum: 


. . olim ad Orientem conversas aedificare majores nostri consueverunt 
ecclesias, in quibus & altaria essent ad Orientem aeque conversa. Haec 
quod ad situm. Quod vero ad structuram ecclesiarum pertinet; sic erant 
earum singula membra disposita, ut quantum licet in re parva maximam 
omrium repraesentare, similitudinem quamdam Hierosolymitani tem- 
pli redderent: quippe quae porticum, atrium, sancta, ac demum sancta 
sanctorum, membra templi praecipua continerent ad diversorum or- 
dinum officia accommodata: nimirum ut alicubi essent poenitentes & 
alii quibus ad ecclesiam non pateret accessus, alibi populus, seorsum 
ab eo sacerdotes, atque ab his omnibus distinctus locus, ubi ad sancta 
sanctorum ingrediens sacerdos, incruentum ac per omnia vernerandum 
Deo offerret sacrificium. 
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form, he continue, in churches built during Constantine's 
reign, but prior «© that, Fe admits, we know nothing, since 
all Christian churches were destroyed during the persecu- 
tions of Dioc etiaa and Maximianus. Baronio was inclined 
to believe that -f urches built before the Peace were like 
those built sebsec uently because the same services had to 
be perfommed in ‘hem, and because the same form for 
churches aadibeer found everywhere in the East and West.® 

Baronie's discussion cf pastophories is based on Clem- 
ent's Constitzticre and Saint Paulinus of Nola's Letter 32.” 
Baronio evea quotes the distychs that Paulinus had in- 
scribed in these -ooms explaining their function.” From 
Philo of Alesand-ia, Clement (in the Constitutiones apos- 
tolorum). Gregor of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, Procopiu, and the Liber pontificalis, Baronio 
learned that mer and women were separated in church, 
according to the zarliest traditions.” Here again, Baronio 
does not use sperific names or terms, and each issue is 
treated with the degree of precision used by his sources. 





still used by modern scholars. 

Prudertius, Ck-ysostem, and Gregory of Nazianzus pro- 
vided Basonio with information about the use of the ambo 
and its placemen® in churches in the East and West. Chry- 
sostom, always surrounded by a large crowd, put the 
speaker's platform in the middle of the church, Baronio 
relates. Gregory and P-udentius reveal that the Eastern 
bishop and Western pobe discoursed to the people from 
high enclosures, probably like the pulpits that Baronio had 
made for SS Nereo ed Achilleo and S. Cesareo. In the 
Annales, Bavonic even aas something to say about pave- 
ments. The relevant paragraph is entitled: Quod vero ad 


% Hanc quidemeformam in iiseem hactenus intuemur ecclesiis, quae tem- 
poribus Constanci: fuerure a fundamentis exstructae: nam in anti- 
quioribus haec mostrare non licet, cum (ut nuper dictum est) omnes 
quotquof in erbe B amano «rant Christianae religionis ecclesiae, Dio- 
cletiani & Maximiz~i Imperztorum edicto fuerint ad solum prostratae. 
Porro ets: reddita sab Christiano Principe Ecclesiae pace, aliae denuo 
fuerint amplioribua spatiis excitatae: tamen nonnisi secundum pris- 
tinam fozmam (cu eadem quae olim, essent in eis officia obeunda, 
exercendse funct:ow2s, ac mysteria consummanda) fuisse censtructas, 
perfacile ut cedars, inducimur; cum praesertim eadem prorsus forma 
erigendazum «ccleszrum tam in Oriente quam in Occidente ubique lo- 
corum observata nescatur. 

(We observe thes “arm in tae churches dealt with thus far, which were 
built from thefourzations up in the time of Constantine: it is not pos- 
sible to Cemenstrat: this in 2arlier churches, since [as was said above] 
each and every cherch of tae Christian religion in the Roman world 
was razee to the graund by arder of the Emperors Diocletian and Max- 
imian. Although vdhen afterwards peace was restored to the Church 
under the Cheistias Prince, other, more spacious churches were again 
raised up» stili we . ce led tobelieve that they were built only according 
to the prstins form [since fhe same services as before had to be per- 
formed is them — the sacred functions had to be discharged and the 
mysteries hacito be accompeished], particularly since exactly the same 
form for building sħurches can be recognized everywhere in the East 
as well as in the West.) 








% Ibid,, 45%. Par. ci Pastophoria quae. For an English translation of the 
Constitutiozes “poste orum, see Mango, 24; they begin: “First, let the 
church (oikos) Ee escsgated (iaasmuch as it resembles a ship), turned to 
the East, are let it has =the pa:tophoria on either side, towards the East.” 


platoniam pertinet (“Regarding the platonia”). Baronio be- 
gins here with a brief discussion of the term “platonia” (pla- 
coma or placoton). He continues immediately: 


By which word I think is meant a church pavement beau- 
tifully laid with marble plaques of various shapes. Zon- 
aras relates, regarding Constantine the Great, that a 
forum at Constantinople built by him was called the Pla- 
coton, since, he says, it was paved with stone plaques. 
Moreover, it was once the custom that church pavements 
be laid with this kind of decoration and at great expense; 
some are fully preserved, and others are only partly de- 
stroyed. If you have a low opinion of the reading Pla- 
tonia, the same word can be found in many other cases: 
to find out its true meaning look at Cassiodorus — pla- 
toniae mean marble plaques prepared for decoration. 
And therefore building a platonia is nothing other than 
revetting a wall with marble panels. In this same way 
must also be understood the passage in the same work 
[scil. the Liber pontificalis] regarding Liberius: “He or- 
namented the tomb of Saint Agnes with marble platon- 
iae.” In many ancient churches of Rome, it can be seen 
that such marble platoniae still survive.” 


Because he speaks of these ancient pavements as being finely 
inlaid with marble or stone plaques (tabellis marmoreis, 
tabellis lapideis, marmoreas tabulas, platoniis marmoreis), 
we may be permitted to think that Baronio did not confuse 
them with cosmatesque pavements, which are made of tiny 
pieces more correctly described as “tesserae.” The only ex- 
ample Baronio actually gives, the forum at Constantinople, 
was an outdoor space where large slabs, rather than tes- 


For Paulinus's letter, see n. 94 above. 


8 Ann. ecc., 1, 453, Par. cvi; see Walsh (as in n. 94), 149, for an English 
translation of Paulinus's verses. 


% Ann, ecc., 1, 460, Pars. CXXV, CXXVI, CXXVII. 
100 Ann. ecc., vi, Lucca, 1740, 526-527, Par. xvii. 
10) Ann. ecc., v, Lucca, 1739, 575 (A.D. 384}, Par. xxiii: 


. «+ Per quod puto intelligi Ecclesiae pavimentum tabellis marmoreis 
variis figuris decore stratum. Tradit enim Zonaras in Constantino 
Magno, ab eo Constantinopoli extructum fuisse forum, quod Placoton 
nominavit: ex eo, inquit, quod ex tabellis lapideis instratum esset. Porro 
hujuscemodi ornatu, & summa quidem impensa sterni consuevisse olim 
Ecclesiarum pavimenta; quae adhuc extant integra, vel aliqua ex parte 
dissipata demonstrant. Quod si Platoniam legendum contemnis, ut aliis 
plerisque in locis idem nomen invenitur expressum; quid per platoniam 
intelligendum sit, ut veritatem valeas certius assequi, vide quod habes 
apud Cassiodorum (a) (a: Cassiod. Variar. 1. 3. epist. 9), per platonias 
posse intelligi marmoreas tabulas ad ornatum comparatas; ac proinde 
platoniam struere, nihil aliud esse, quam parietes marmoreis tabulis 
incrustare. Sic & intelligendum, quod in eodem libro tegitur de Liberio: 
Hic de platoniis marmoreis ornavit sepulcrum S. Agnetis. In complu- 
ribus antiquis Romae Ecclesiis adhuc visere licet ejusmodi platonias 
superesse. 


Baronio does not name the ancient churches in which marble slabs may 
still be seen. For another example of his concern for names and terms, 
see Ann. ecc., 1, 462, Par. cxxix: “Different ways of designating the 
church.” ci 
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serae, would have been appropriate. It is properly Early 
Christian. The same may be said of Baronio’s sources, with 
the exception of Zonaras, a twelfth-century Byzantine his- 
torian whose work is considered reliable today.!® 


Baronio’s Legacy 

Though few people could have appreciated the immense 
erudition behind it, Baronio's restoration of SS. Nereo ed 
Achilleo and S. Cesareo de’Appia seems to have made its 
mark. Between 1624 and 1633, Gian Lorenzo Bernini raised 
the enormous bronze Baldacchino, covered with Barberini 
emblems, over the high altar in St. Peter's. Years later (1657- 
65) he designed and built the Cathedra for the same build- 
ing. Observers marvel at the vision that made it possible 
for the sculptor, working with such large monuments over 
such a length of time, to align them so that the Baldacchino 
forms a frame and focus for the Cathedra. It almost seems 
as if he had established the composition long before it was 
executed.” 

Yet by 1624, Bernini's arrangement of monuments so that 
one provided a frame for the other was not unique. An 
important precedent existed, I believe, in the ciborium that 
Cardinal Baronio had made in 1596-97 to protect the high 
altar of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. This canopy and the apse 
painting behind it, like all the other elements in the build- 
ing, were made with each other in mind. In the apse fresco, 
Saint Gregory the Great, flanked by ecclesiastical worthies 
and surrounded by the people, is seen delivering his 
Twenty-eighth Homily (Figs. 6, 25). As noted earlier, he 
appears in the exact center of the painting, so that he is an 
integral part of the axis running from the entrance through 
the center of the church to the altar, and vertically up to 
God the Father just under the roof (Fig. 11). Fontana's en- 
graving also shows that a visitor to the church who stands 
just within the entrance sees Gregory the Great in the center 
of, and enframed by, the slender columns of the ciborium. 
Even the back of the episcopal throne in the center of the 
apse becomes an arrow pointing up to the figure ot Saint 
Gregory (Fig. 11), who fits neatly between the point of the 


102 See the New Catholic Encyclopedia, xiv, Washington, D.C., 1967, 1129, 
s.v. “John Zonaras”; and H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Lit- 
eratur der Byzantiner, 1, Munich, 1978, 416-419. 


193 Like most Early Christian basilicas, the apse of Old St. Peter's con- 
tained the bishop’s throne in its center (Fig. 7). That the apse of New St. 
Peter's continued to serve this function seems proven by engravings, 
drawings, and coins dating between 1606 and 1629 that show the papal 
throne in this position (Lavin, as in n. 42, figs. 2, 3, 5, 6, 13, 23. 30, 32. 
In most of these depictions, the pope is seen officiating from the throne 
placed at the apse). In 1581 Sebastian Werro observed that the papal throne 
in the ancient apse was enframed by the columns of the ciborium over 
the altar (Fig. 8). Temporary baldacchini erected over the tomb altar in 
1606 and 1622 probably also enframed the pope and his court at the apse. 
At nine and twelve meters high respectively (ibid., 6, 9), they were cer- 
tainly tall enough to do so. Therefore Bernini may always have known 
that his bronze Baldacchino would eventually relate to something, most 
probably a throne, in the apse. By substituting the ancient Chair of St. 
Peter for the throne currently in use, encasing it in bronze, and surround- 
ing it with a glory of Church Fathers, clouds, rays, cherubs, and angels, 
Bernini turned a seating arrangement into a statement of doctrine, and 
created a suitable finale for St. Peter's (see esp. F. Baldinucci, Vite di Gian 


throne and the curve of the ciborium. For the visitor who 
has made his way just beyond the threshold of St. Peter's, 
Bernini's huge Baldacchino similarly enframes the Cath- 
edra in the center of the building’s apse. The comparison 
may betaken a step further; the canopies that Baronio had 
made for SS. Nereo ed Achilleo and S. Cesareo are liberally 
decorated with the patrons’ insignia. At SS. Nereo ed 
Achillea, palm fronds in the ciborium’s spandrels act as a 
signature;!* and at S. Cesareo, the ciborium is covered with 
the molets and battled bends of the patron, Clement VIII 
(Figs. 6. 9). The Baldacchino of St. Peter's likewise is cov- 
ered with the suns and bees of the Barberini. Thus Baronio's 
work in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo and S. Cesareo provided an 
early precedent for Bernini's scenographic ensemble of Bal- 
dacchino and Cathedra. When other chapels, churches, and 
crypts designed as entities or ensembles around 1600 are 
considered, ‘* it is clear that Bernini followed a well-defined 
path in his work for St. Peter's. 


The Painted Decorations: SS. Nereo ed Achilleo 

Just as the elements of architecture and furniture are co- 
ordinated in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, so the painted deco- 
ratiors, from largest fresco to smallest motif, are part of a 
single theme." 

The Carolingian decorations of ca. 814, so far as we 
know. eonsisted only of mosaics in the triumphal arch and 
apse conch. The triumphal arch included three scenes em- 
phasizing Christ’s Incarnation: in the center, the Transfig- 
uration; to the left, the Annunciation to the Virgin; to the 
right, the Madonna and Child with an angel. The original 
apse conch showed a central jeweled cross upon a small 
mountain standing before a cloth of honor; three white 
sheep approached the cross from either side.” Baronio was 
able to repair the triumphal arch mosaic, and thus save it, 
but the conch mosaic was in such poor condition that it 
had to be removed altogether. The fresco that Baronio had 
made to replace it forms the key or focus for the entire 
revetment of paintings with which the church was covered 
under his direction.' The new apse conch fresco, showing 


Lorenzo Bernini, Milan, 1948, 75-76; R. Wittkower, Gian Lorenzo Ber- 
nini: The Sculptor of the Roman Baroque, 3rd ed. rev., Oxford, 1981, 
18-21, 235-237, and fig. rv; and R. Battaglia, La Cattedra berniniana di 
San Pietro, Rome, 1943, 65-66, and pl. vi). 

104 Zuccari, 174, n. 15. 

105 L, Steinberg, “Observations in the Cerasi Chapel,” Art Bulletin, x11, 
1959, 183-190; D. Posner, Annibale Carracci, 1, London, 1971, 128-129, 
11, 57-58, Cat. No. 130; Herz (as in n. 79), 80-81, n. 82; Lavin (as in n. 
42), 16-18. 

1% This discussion is condensed from my article, “Imitators of Christ: The 
Martyr-Cycles of Late Sixteenth-Century Rome Seen in Context,” forth- 
coming in Storia dell'arte. 

107 Krautheimer, Corpus, ni, 149, fig. 130; and G.B. de Rossi, Musaici 
cristiani e saggi dei pavimenti delle chiese di Roma anteriori al secolo XV. 
Rome, 1872-99, 115, for a color reproduction of the 9th-century triumphal 
arch. 

108 M.E. Frazer recognizes that the apse conch is the most prominent po- 
sition in a church; see Metropolitan Museum, Age of Spirituality, Late 
Antique and Early Christian Art, Third to Seventh Century, ed. K. Weitz- 
mann, New York, 1979 (hereafter Age of Spirituality), 556. 
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ten saints” symmetrically flanking a central jeweled cross, 
takes its cue from an Jarly Christian work in Rome that 
Baronio woule kave known well — the mid-seventh-cen- 
tury niche mosai: in th- East Chapel of S. Stefano Rotondo 
(Figs. 12-13). He-e, figeres of Saints Primus and Felicianus 
flank a central jeweled cross. In the early 1580's, the Jesuits 
created a fresco progran of martyrdoms in the ambulatory 
and East Chapel of S. stefano Rotondo using this mosaic, 
with its central gewelec cross, as its focus. 

The jewelec cross is the famed crux gemmata of Jeru- 
salem. Around 420, Theodosius II subsidized the erection 
of a large jewe-ec and gilded cross on the spot where Christ 
died. The monument cuickly achieved wide renown, and 
was soon condated wth the cross that Constantine saw 
before his decisive ba tle. It thus became the invincible 
standard that gvarantees victory. Enormously appealing, 
the “victorious vexillum” formed the basis for countless de- 
pictions through the ceaturies.'° Christ was never depicted 
on such a cross, tut occasionally alive above it. In this way, 
its function as wif étérior, or instrument of Christ's triumph 
over Death, the World and the Devil, was emphasized. 

The martyrs repeat, complete, and renew Christ's Pas- 
sion and work af salvatoon through perfect lives and Christ- 
like deaths." As early as the late fourth century, artists 
had ircorpora:ed the eweled trophy in a superbly eco- 
nomical compos:tion expressing this view: they depicted 
the martyrs flanking aad acclaiming Christ's gemmed ni- 
kétérion. Mans exampEs of the composition in a wide va- 
riety of medie are knewn, dating from the late fourth 
through the seventh century. At first, the Apostles Peter 
and Paul were shown on either side of the jeweled cross.!” 
In the sixth ane seventt centuries the idea expanded in the 
West; figures cf ether saints replaced Peter and Paul near 
the cress.) 

Of the surv-ving exemples, Baronio clearly knew the 
mosaic niche ir 5. Stefano Rotondo, as well as the Jesuit 
program of Early Christian martyrdoms painted around it. 
For his own ckæch, he retained the jeweled cross of the 
original apse mosaic, but made it much more elaborate. He 
expanced the Eariy Christian composition of saints flank- 


10 The saints’ names appear in black letters below each figure. From left 
to right, they are: Cesareus, Servilianus, Sulpicius, Achilleus, Nereus, 
Domitilla, Eufrosina Theoeora, Felicola, and Plautilla, Domitilla’s 
mother. See Cesare Earonio, Martyrologium Romanum, Venice, 1602, 
222 (20 April. Supplicii and Serviliani), 257 (7 May, Flavia Domitilla, 
Euphroswna, and T sec dora), 386 (20 May, Plautilla), 270 (22 May, Nereus 
and Achilleus), 32€ (13 June, Feliculae), and 604 (1 November, Caesarii 
diaconi). 


NCA. Grabar, Masy-tum: Recherches sur le culte des reliques et l'art 
chrétien antique, u. Paris, 19-3-46, 275-276. 


1D See ].5. Shermar, The Nature of Martyrdom, Paterson, NJ, 1942, 46- 
48; W.H.C. Frend, Mertyrdore and Persecution in the Early Church, Ox- 
ford, 1965, 14-17, €481. and Srabar, 11, 68-69, 193. 


H2 The Serigiizel Sasccphagus possibly of the last quarter of the 4th cen- 
tury, shows on its shuxt-ends two Apostles flanking a cross with the char- 
acteristically splayed ends of the bejeweled Golgothan monument; see 
D.T. Rice, “Byzantme Sculpture,” Encyclopedia of World Art, u, New 





ing the cross as well, including not just two, but ten figures 
who are part of the legend of Nereus and Achilleus. The 
dove of the Holy Spirit takes the place of Christ’s portrait 
directly above the cross. In order to tie the restored trium- 
phal arch mosaic of ca. 814 into the new program, Baronio 
had the essential passage from the Transfiguration in- 
scribed just above. The words “Hic est filius meus dilectus” 
take up nearly the whole width of the wall. Just under the 
apex of the roof, God the Father was depicted blessing all 
below (Fig. 11). On the walls of the side aisles, frescoes 
were painted showing the martyrdoms of the twelve Apos- 
tles, while the lives and martyrdoms of the title saints were 
represented in eight scenes between the clerestory win- 
dows. Through his Incarnation and death on the cross, the 
paintings tell us, Christ has guaranteed our salvation; the 
martyrs and Apostles depicted in the apse conch and cycles 
continue his work. This meant not only teaching the pre- 
cepts of Christianity and providing an example of them, 
but also gaining the final victory over Satan through 
martyrdom. 

The martyrdoms of the twelve Apostles painted on the 
side-aisle walls show how Christ's first followers defeated 
Satan after his example. Narratives of Domitilla and her 
servants Nereus and Achilleus show how these Early Chris- 
tian athletes fought the demon in the guise of Roman per- 
secutors; victory angels in the spandrels below them bring 
palms and crowns. Believing that Gregory the Great gave 
his Twenty-eighth Homily here, Baronio had the event de- 
picted on the apse wall. Gregory had said in the Homily 
that Nereus and Achilleus gave up the ephemeral pleasures 
of this life for the eternal ones of the next.! He asked his 
audience to be more like them. As will be shown, the fresco 
is designed so that the visitor to the church becomes part 
of Gregory the Great's audience, and recipient of his mes- 
sage as well. 

The parallel between Christ and the martyrs established 
in the frescoes is reiterated by the smallest decorative mo- 
tifs. Grisaille paintings once adorning the facade included 
torture instruments, festively tied with bows like nosegays, 
on either side of the entrance.! These seem especially pe- 


York, 1960, 785-795, and pl. 468. From about 450, Saints Peter and Paul 
flank the jeweled cross on such objects as gems, chalices, and bread-stamps; 
see Age of Spirituality, 586-587, No. 525; 609-610, No. 545; 628-629, No. 
566. C. Ihm (Die Programme der christlichen Apsismalerei, Wiesbaden, 
1960, 88-89, and 173, Cat. No. xx1x) mentions the lost apse mosaic of ca. 
450 in the Basilica Apostolorum in Ravenna, which showed Peter and 
Paul flanking the cross. 


18 This variation is known from catacomb paintings, the apses of three 
churches, and a 6th-century medallion now in the Vatican Museum; see 
respectively Grabar, 11, 68-69, pl. 11, 2-4; Ihm, 143-144, 159-160, 169ff.. 
and G.B. de Rossi, “Le medaglie di devozione dei primi sei o sette secoli 
della chiesa,” Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, vi, 3, 1869, 38, ill. 9. 


"4 See Le quaranta omelie di S. Gregorio Papa sopra gli Evangeli, ed. A. 
Barchi, Brescia, 1821, 111, 360-373, esp. 368-369. 


155 See the reconstruction of the facade decorations by Zuccari, 175, fig. 
A. 
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12 Apse vault fresco, SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, 1596-97 (photo: Alessandro Zuccari) 


j; 









13 Apse vault mosaic, East Chapel, S. Stefano Rotondo, ca. 650 (photo: Alinari). 
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14 Victory-aagel in spand-el, SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, 1596-97 
(photo: Biblieteca Kertziara) 


culiar until the parallelism of the interior is observed. Even 
as the cross of Christ was revered as an instrument of sal- 
vation, so tke grim tools used to torment the saints appear 
on the facace as the glorious trophies of their triumphs in 
the pattern of Christ. A cross flanked by palms was Ba- 
ronio’s cost-of-arms. As was customary, it appears 
throughout che church and on its facade to emphasize his 
sponsorship It is ¿t the same time a shorthand version, or 
hieroglyph, for -he mart vrs Nereus and Achilleus flanking 
the cross." 

Eight of the ten angels in the spandrels of the nave are 
victory angels (Fig. 14). Below the fresco of the Baptism of 
Domitilla azd Ker Mother Plautilla, however, are two of 
a different crder (Fig. 15.. One, wearing a yellow dalmatic 
over a long shite alb, is clearly a deacon, while the other, 
in a cotta, is an acolyte. Each carries a palm branch and a 
crown of flowers. The all-encompassing theme of paral- 
lelism explams again wky angels in priestly garb appear 
here. 

The most mporiant of the Sacraments is baptism. It sep- 


116 Ibid., 174, and n. 13. 

117 New Cathode Encyrlopedia 11, Washington, D.C., 1967, 54-64; and 
M.A. Lavin, Pero dell Francesca's “Baptism of Christ,” London, 1981, 
113. 





15 Baptism of Domitilla and Her Mother Plautilla, with deacon 
and acolyte angels below, SS. Nereo ed Achilleo (photo: Bini) 


arates Christian from non-Christian; without it an indi- 
vidual cannot gain salvation.” According to such Early 
Christian writers as Origen, Gregory of Nazianzus, Di- 
dymus of Alexandria, and Tertullian, angels play an es- 
pecially important role in the baptismal rite.'!* Angels seen 
in depictions of Christ’s baptism occasionally participate, 
vested in alb and dalmatic, as deacons." Most important, 
“The relationship of crucifixion to Baptism is fundamental: 
Christ himself equates his baptism to his bloody sacrifice 
(Matt. 20:22, Luke 12:50). Through this equation the 
Church Fathers saw the Baptism as the beginning of the 
Passion, and Christ's descent into the waters of Jordan as 
his descent into the ‘waters of death. . . . The waters are 
equated with the tomb where sinners are buried, where 
Christ enters to lead them to rebirth and eternal 
exaltation.” 12° 

By representing the two angels below the depiction of 
Domitilla's baptism as deacon and acolyte. Baronio un- 
derscored yet again the analogy between the lives and 
deaths of martyrs and the life and death of Christ. As in 


n8 J. Daniélou, The Angels and Their Mission, trans. D. Heimann, West- 
minster, MD, 1957, 59-60. 


n? M.A. Lavin, 77. 
120 Ibid., 114-115, and New Catholic Encyclopedia, 11, 63-64. 
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the baptism of Christ, so here angel clerics are present at 
the baptism of Saint Domitilla and her mother, Plautilla. 
As Christ's baptism was equated with his martyrdom, so 
Domitilla here begins the journey that will lead her and her 
servant-masters, Nereus and Achilleus, to martyrdom. 
Throughout his title-church, Baronio adhered as closely 
as possible to his notion of Early Christian practice. This 
is true even of the fresco martyrologies, which may seem 
so peculiar to the modern observer. In the first volume of 
his Annales ecclesiastici, Baronio writes: “The very 
brave suffering of the martyrs customarily represented 


in churches, Basil . . ., Gregory of Nyssa . . ., and many 
others . . . who lived at the same time as Constantine, tes- 
tiesto OS 


While iconographically coherent, the painted decora- 
tions of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo are stylistically disparate. 
The apse-conch fresco, nave-spandrel angels, cross-be- 
tween-palms motif, and the cross and palms within a wreath 
over the entrance were all intended to evoke Early Chris- 
tian art stylistically, while others, such as the apse wall 
fresco of Saint Gregory giving his Twenty-eighth Homily, 
are couched in the illusionistic terms that became popular 
in the later sixteenth century.’ 


The Apse-Conch Fresco 

The apse-conch fresco of ten saints flanking a jeweled 
cross is clearly a conscious revival (Fig. 12). Five male fig- 
ures stand at the viewer's left of the cross, five females to 
the right. Each saint's name appears nearby in the pale green 
ground. All wear pastel-colored robes, with the exception 
of Plautilla, on the far right, who is swathed in dark gray. 
The dove of the Holy Spirit flies above the cross, while 
lambs drink from the four rivers below it. A light blue sky 
with white, pink, and lavender clouds makes the whole 
seem sun-filled and joyful. The composition, as noted 
above, is based on the mid-seventh-century mosaic in S. 
Stefano Rotondo (Fig. 13). The major variations, ten saints, 
five of whom are female, instead of the usual two males, 
can be found in Early Christian works of art. Early Chris- 


121 According to the legend, Nereus and Achilleus were eunuch-servants 
in whose care Domitilla was left as a child when her mother died. They 
brought her up as a devout Christian, even convincing her to take the 
veil; see A. Gallonio, Istoria della vita e martirio de' gloriosi santi Flavia 
Domitilla vergine, Nereo, et Achilleo, Rome, 1597, 5-11. 


122 “Sed & martyrum fortissimos agones in ecclesiis etiam effigiari solitos, 
testantur Basilius (Basil, or. in S. Barlaham), Gregorius Nyssenus (Greg. 
Nyss. or. in Theod.) & alii complures (Prud. hym. de S. Cas. & alio de 
S. Hippolyt. itemq. Evod. Vzales. 1.2. de mirac S. Stephani.), qui omnes 
eodem quo Constantinus vixere saeculo . . .”; Ann. ecc., 1, 458, Par. CXX. 
Emphasis mine. See also Mango (as in n. 92), 36-37, for the most im- 
portant passages from the speeches by Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo- 
Basil in English; and H.J. Thomson, Prudentius, with an English Trans- 
lation, London, 1953, 11, Peristephanon, xi, 313-315 (on Hippolytus) and 
ix, 221-229 (on Cassian). 

123 Zuccari, 178-183, discusses the fresco-martyrologies in the side-aisles 
and clerestory, including their setting in the ruins of ancient Rome, the 
artists involved, and their approximate date. 


124 C, Huelsen, et al., S. Agata dei Goti, Rome, 1924, 192; Krautheimer, 
Corpus, 1, 2; Ann. ecc., vii, Lucca, 1741, 313 (A.D. 472), Par. x. 


tian apse mosaics surviving in Rome during Baronio's life- 
time showed numbers of figures symmetrically flanking that 
of Christ. The examples most important for Baronio, S. 
Agata dei Goti and S. Andrea in Catabarbara, are now 
lost, but drawings made from the original mosaics give an 
idea of them. 

The apse-conch mosaic in S. Agata dei Goti was created 
between 462 and 472, a fact Baronio knew.’ He recorded 
its dedicatory inscription in the Annales, and again in his 
Martyrologium.' The mosaic was destroyed when the 
vault collapsed in 1589.! This catastrophe must have upset 
Baronio, who described the composition as “magnificen- 
tissime.” Our knowledge of it is based on a series of col- 
ored drawings made before the vault fell, and on an en- 
graving of 1690 derived from these drawings by Ciampini 
(Fig. 17). Christ was seated on a globe and the twelve 
Apos:les flanked him, six on each side. The figures, all to- 
gate, were truly voluminous in their effect, even casting 
shadows on the ground. They were also characterized by 
considerable variation in hair-style, features, and move- 
ment. The surviving visual records indicate a composition 
made up of free-standing figures united by a gently turning 
movement from ends to center that was not allowed to 
become monotonous. Peter and Paul, immediately flanking 
Christ, turned toward him, with hands held out toward 
him as well. Turning his head away from Christ and down- 
ward. Judas Jacobus (fourth from the left) seemed to catch 
the spectator’s eye, while with his right hand he gently 
pointed back to the Savior. John and Andrew, fourth and 
fifth -espectively from the right, look straight out, while 
the remaining two Apostles at either end of this long hor- 
izontal line turned in toward Christ once again. 

Ideas from this Early Christian mosaic seem to inform 
the apse-conch fresco of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo (Fig. 12). 
The use of many figures symmetrically grouped about a 
central element, all pushed against the front plane, the 
clothing “all'antica” and the light background may all re- 
flect the lost apse mosaic of S. Agata dei Goti. Even the 
graceful, turning movement and gestures of Baronio's ten 


125 Ibid., and C. Baronio, Martyrologium (as in n. 109), 71-72 (5 Feb.). 
126 Ugenio, Barb. lat. 1994, 232; Krautheimer, Corpus, 1, 4. 
127 Baronio, Martyrologium, 71-72 (5 Feb.). 


128 Cod. Vat. lat. 5407, esp. fols. 27-40, of ca. 1590, by Alfonsus Ciac- 
conius (Chacon or Ciacconio); see S. Waetzoldt, Die Kopien des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts nach Mosaiken und Wandmalereien in Rom, Munich, 1964, 19, 
28 (Ca:. Nos. 1-13), and ills. 1-13, and G. Ciampini, Vetera monimenta, 
1, Rome, 1690, pl. rxxvit. Cecchelli (in Huelsen, as in n. 124, 30) is in- 
correct when he says that the watercolors of Vat. lat. 5407 have faded. 
The figures are drawn in brown ink, togas are shaded in browns, tunics 
in ligh: blues. “Letters” on the togas are in lavender. There is some red 
in the features, some purple in the shading. The globe on which Christ 
sits is light blue, his toga is lavender, his book has reddish ties. Each 
figure’s name appears below him, as was probably the case in the original 
mosaic. The copyist left the background blank. Four other drawings of 
the figures, now in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle (RL 9192-9195, see 
Waetzoldt, 29, Cat. Nos. 27-30), also leave the background blank. I am 
grateful to Henrietta McBurney, Deputy Curator of the Print Room, Royal 
Library, Windsor Castle, for her assistance. 
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16 “Tapestry” fre: -o showing phoenix, apse wall, S. Cesareo de’ 
Appia (photo: Fir ) 


saints seem to derive from the ancient prototype. The dea- 
con Caesarius, far left, ‘urns away from the cross and looks 
down at the viewer. He gestures back toward the center of 
the composition with his right hand, thus compelling the 
viewer's attenticn tothe all-important nikétérion. He bears 
a surprising resemblance in all this to Judas Jacobus from 
the lost mosaic. At the other end of the fresco, Felicola, 
second from the right, turns to Plautilla and similarly ges- 
tures toward the cress in the opposite direction. Thus, as 
at S. Agata dei Loti, the composition directs the viewer's 
eye without succumbirg to either stridency or monotony. 
Baronio seems è have learned from the Early Christian 
model how symmetry and isocephaly lend dignity, while 
varied movemer-s and zestures provide grace and vivacity. 


12 Krautheimer, Co-sus, 1, 65; Waetzoldt, 29; and Ann. ece., vii, 419 
(A.D. 433), Par. v: 


As far as-concerns che basilica of S, Andrea built on the Esquiline Hill: 
although it has ce: apsed completely and disappeared, as a reminder | 
might bring up the onlyrecord of it that survives, preserved by Platina; 
he says: “Il remen-cer that in this church I read these verses, written in 
mosaic.” 

(Quod vero ad È asilicam.S. Andreae in Esquilino monte erectam per- 
tinet: cum illa pez tus diruta perierit, quod unicum extat de ea mon- 
umentum a Platini eonservatum, hic memoriae causa erigam: ait enim: 
“Hoc autem in templo haec carmina legisse me memini musivo opere 
descripta.”) 

Baronio surely exagserates bere; Krautheimer (Corpus, 1, 62-63) notes 
that the building wa: in a gocd state of preservation in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 


8° Now in the Royal Library. Windsor Castle; see Waetzoldt. 29 (Cat. 
No. 38), and ill. 15. 





du ari 


17 Apse mosaic once in S. Agata dei Goti, 462-472 (from]. Ciam- 
pini, Vetera monimenta, 1, Rome, 1690, pl. xxvi) 


Baronio must also have known the apse mosaic in S. 
Andrea in Catabarbara, created between 458 and 483, and 
destroyed with the church itself in 1686." The copy of it 
made by Antonio Eclissi in 1630 gives a good idea of the 
composition. By 1686, much had disappeared and still 
more had been heavily restored, as Ciampini's engraving 
shows (Fig. 18).!! Here again, Baronio would have noted 
that all elements in the composition are placed against the 
front plane of the pictorial surface. Christ appeared in the 
center, flanked on either side by three Apostles, who turned 
toward him with gentle, organic movements and gestures. 
Baronio surely admired the solemn classica! dignity of these 
figures, which should be imagined as stylistically between 
the figures in S. Sabina (ca. 425), and those in the apse 
mosaic of SS. Cosmas and Damiano (526-530).!32 Finally, 
he must have been well aware of the four streams flowing 
from the little mountain supporting Christ, since they ap- 
pear under the jeweled trophy of his apse fresco, '™ 

In 1630, when Antonio Eclissi made his copy, the mosaic 
of S. Andrea in Catabarbara had a sclid gold back- 
ground, '* while that of S. Agata dei Goti may have been 
light blue. Mosaics in S. Sabina, dating to the first half of 
the fifth century, preserve the latter color scheme; the in- 
scription of gold letters appears against a light blue 


1! Ciampini (as in n. 128), pl. Lxxvi. 


152 See G. Matthiae, Mosaici medioevali delle chiese di Roma, u, Rome, 
1967, figs. 49, 50, and 78. 


i} Baronio would certainly also have known the jeweled cross above four 
rivers in the late 13th-century apse mosaic by Jacope Torriti and Jacopo 
da Camerino in S. Giovanni in Laterano, itself based on an Early Christian 
original. It seems likely that the late 19th-century restoration of this mo- 
saic is reasonably faithful (Matthiae, Mosaici, 1, 347f., and n, fig. 287). 
There were no rivers below the jeweled crosses in the apse mosaics of S. 
Pudenziana, S. Stefano Rotondo, and the lost apse mosaic of SS, Nereo 
ed Achilleo. 


4 But the gold background is not convincing. W.F. Gakeshott (The Mo- 
saics of Rome from the Third to the Fourteenth Certuries, Greenwich, 
CT, 1967, 69) has suggested that the Constantinian apse mosaic of Old 
St. Peter's originally had a white or dark blue background that was re- 
placed with gold a century later. The same fate seems to have overtaken 
the apse mosaic of S. Andrea in Catabarbara. 
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ground. Baronio’s decision to relieve his figures against 
a naturalistic blue sky with white, pink, and lavender c.ouds 
— as most obviously also at S. Pudenziana (ca. 419) — 
indicates that in this as well he distinguished between the 
earliest Christian mosaics and later ones, where dark blue 
or gold backgrounds are the norm.!* 

Scholars of the late sixteenth century normally used in- 
scriptions and monograms to date Early Christian and me- 
dieval works of art.’ As will be seen, Baronio employed 
this technique on occasion, but in the Annales ecclesiastici 
depended much more on the Liber pontificalis, which he 
often quotes at length.“ Clearly he could make stylistic 
distinctions as well. He could see that “medieval” mosaics 
involved stiff, rigidly frontal, very flat figures in gold and 
other bright colors placed against dark blue or gold back- 
grounds;'® his apse fresco has none of these characteristics. 
As noted earlier, he did not recreate the Carolingian mosaic 
once in this position, but opted instead for a more complex 
composition with the characteristics of a much earlier time. 
Following the example provided by the earliest mosaics, he 
chose to have groups of human figures, instead of sheep, 
deployed symmetrically about a central element. Like the 
earliest Christian prototypes, his figures are three-dimen- 
sional and move naturalistically. As in the earliest mode, 
too, his background is a naturalistic blue sky. In these re- 
spects, Baronio's fresco makes a pleasant contrast with the 
triumphal arch mosaic created under Leo III, where rela- 
tively stiff, small figures are set against the dark blue back- 


135 Krautheimer, Corpus, 1v, 91 and 98. Oakeshott, 89, calls this back- 
ground color “powder blue”; Matthiae (Mosaici, 1, 77) calls it “azzurro.” 


136 Vakeshott, 12-16. Other Early Christian mosaics in Rome and Ravenna 
with white or sky-blue backgrounds include: vault mosaics, Mausoleum 
of Constantina, mid-4th century (J. Beckwith, Early Christian and By- 
zantine Art, Harmondsworth, 1970, pl. 11); small apses, Mausoleum of 
Constantina, showing Christ Delivering the Law to Moses, and Christ 
Delivering the Law to Saints Peter and Paul, ca. 350 (ibid., pls. 12-13); 
mosaic on vault of necropolis under St. Peter's of Christus-Sol, late 3rd 
or early 4th century (ibid., pl. 1); lunettes of Saint Lawrence and the Good 
Shepherd, Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, Ravenna, second quarter of the 
5th century (ibid., pls. 20-21). 

Scholars of Baronio’s era sometimes ascribed the mosaic in S. Puden- 
ziana to Hadrian I (772-795), misinterpreting its monogram (see Waet- 
zoldt, as in n. 128, 74, Cat. No. 996). Baronio himself, however, seems 
to have held a different opinion. In the Annales, he implies that the apse 
mosaic existed in S. Pudenziana by the time of Pope Siricius (384-399), 
or was created under him: 


One can observe in the Titulus of the Pastor, Pope Siricius, who ruled 
the Roman Church in those days, at least part of the outstanding mosaic 
in which images of Christ the Redeemer and the twelve apostles are 
represented in the apse for veneration just as in other old churches. 

(.. . adhuc licet inspicere in Titulo Pastoris Siricii Papae, qui his 
diebus Romanam Ecclesiam gubernabat, partem saltem musivi operis 
egregie compacti, quo Christi Redemptoris, pariterque duodecim Apos- 
tolorum venerandae imagines exprimunter in apside; sicut in aliis an- 
tiquis ecclesiis. . . .) 


Ann. ecc., vi, 181 (A.D. 395), Par. xi: Sacrarum imaginum usus. Since, 
in these pages, Baronio is trying to demonstrate the customs of the earliest 


ground typical of that era.!° 

No Early Christian apse mosaic in Rome included female 
saints as Baronio’s does. He knew from written sources, 
however, that men and women occupied different areas of 
the church in ancient times. He may also have known the 
separate rows of male and female saints along the nave 
walls of S. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna. Works of art 
Baronio may not have known confirm his ideas. On the 
ivory pyxis of St. Menas, male worshippers approach the 
saint's shrine from the left, while women approach from 
the right. Similarly, the ivory casket from Pola shows 
women praying to the left of St. Peter's shrine and men to 
its right." One may conclude that Baronio combined ele- 
ments in his fresco from the earliest Christian monuments 
according to that era's stylistic rules. He evoked Christi- 
anity’s Golden Age by creating a wholly new work using 
the ancient content, vocabulary, anc syntax. 


The Nave Spandrel Angels 

By far the most impressive of the painted decorations in 
SS. Nereo ed Achilleo are the ten angels in the spandrels 
of the nave, eight of whom, carrying palms and crowns, 
are victories. Though no two are exactly alike, their attire 
seems to approximate the peplos and tunic of ancient fig- 
ures o: victory; the crowns and palms they hold are, of 
course, carried over from pagan usage. Depicted as though 
just ascending from their posts above the nave piers, their 
wholly convincing illusionism is remarkable. Nowhere else 


Christians, it is likely that he intended the mosaic as an example of such, 
Quoting at length from the Liber pontificalis, Baronio tells us what Had- 
rian did ‘or the churches of Rome. Of S. Pudenziana specifically, he quotes: 
‘Also the titulus of Pudens, that is, the church of S. Pudenziana, which 
stood in ruins, he newly repaired.’ ‘S. Pudeatianae — Item & titulum 
Pudentis, id est, Ecclesiam sanctae Pudentianae in ruinis positam, noviter 
reparavd’”; Ann. ecc., xui, 298 (A.D. 795), Par. xxx. Emphasis mine. 
Elsewhe-e in the Annales, Baronio shows that S. Pudenziana, once the 
home of Senator Pudens, became a church at an early date and was known 
as the Titulus of the Shepherd; see Ann. ecc., 1, 308 (A.D. 44), Par. uxt: 
Petrus Romae apud Pudentem; 451 (A.D. 57), Par. c1: De erectis a prin- 
cipio in urbe ecclesiis; 561 (A.D. 59), Par. xvut: De Pudente & ejus filiis. 
137 As has been seen, n. 136 above. See also P. Ugonio, Historia delle 
stationi di Roma, Rome, 1588, 9v-10r, 20v, and esp. 123r-123v. 

138 See, for example, Ann. ecc., xi, 571H. (A.D. 816); Baronio quotes 
“Anastasium bibliothecario” concerning Pope Leo IH's care for the churches 
of Rome for many pages. To “Anastasius” Baronio owes his knowledge 
of the building history of his title-church; see n. 30 above. 

13° This is especially true of the mosaics created under Leo III (795-816), 
Paschal I (817-24), and Gregory IV (828-44); see Oakeshott, 195ff. 

140 See de Rossi (as in n. 107) for color illustration of the triumphal arch 
mosaic n SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 

11 Accerding to Matthiae (Mosaici, 1, 57, anc u, fig. 36), the two female 
figures in the apse mosaic of S. Pudenziana represent the two churches, 
like the two female allegories in S. Sabina. 

142 Age of Spirituality, 575-576, No. 541. The pyxis dates to the 6th century. 


143 Ibid. fig. 83. The Pola casket dates to ca. 430-440 (Beckwith, as in n. 
136, 21, and Angiolini, as in n. 71, passim). 
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FaB.ixxvi 





18 Apse mosaicerce in S. Andrea in Catabarbara, 468-483 (from 
Ciampisi. pl. eva) 





19 Victery on marale pedestal used as table support in SS. Nereo 
ed Achilleo (pho: Biblioteca Hertziana) 


144 Arcund 1596-35 rot even Caravaggio's angels had these qualities. H. 
Hibbard :Caravazge. London, 1983, 138-140) dates the first Saint Mat- 
thew to 5602. The Doria Rest on the Flight into Egypt is much earlier; 
Hibbard suggests e cate areund 1594 (ibid., 55). W. Friedlaender (Car- 
avaggio Studies, ?r weton, 1955, xxiil-xxiv, and 100) describes the music- 
making angel in tue sarlier work as “still rooted in the Milanese maniera,” 
and for ail his earth sensuality, I would have to say the same of the first 
Matthews divine tear. He s languid rather than vivacious, and urchin- 
like, not gorgeous. The twist of his body is close to the Mannerist figura 
serpentinata. 


MS Guermeri, 92-92 and 132, and later Zuccari, 183, and fig. 33. 





in Rome at this time do we find such swiftly moving, vi- 
vacious, even gorgeous figures.“ The mest “Baroque” im- 
ages produced to date, they are at the same time classical 
in attire and movement. Guerrieri recognized that the pri- 
mary source of their inspiration was at hand in the two 
marble pedestals used as table-supports in the presbytery 
(Fig. 19). These were probably already in the building 
when Baronio claimed it as his title-churzh.° He had the 
reliefs on one side scraped off (if this had not been done 
earlier), a side with pagan reliefs remainmg turned to the 
wall, and the side with pagan victories turned toward the 
viewer.” Like so much of the marble furniture in SS. Nereo 
ed Achilleo, the victories were touched up with gilding at 
some point, making them at once more ‘ormal and ethe- 
real." Despite all this, one still wonders how, in 1596-97, 
Baronio dared to have such pagan figures painted above 
the nave piers in his church. 

The Cardinal was correct in thinking that angels like the 
ones he had depicted might have coexisted with his “Early 
Christian” apse fresco. His placement of tnese between the 
arches of the nave, however, was unprecedented — unless 
he knew of a representation like that of the Palatium in S. 
Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, where tiny victories holding 
garlands stand on top of columns, between arches." Early 
Christians used victories interchangeably with angels on 
textiles, ivories, and sculpture, though they were not the 
same. The pagan victory was female, ard wore a belted 
tunic over a long peplos.! The Chris ian angel, who 
evolved during the fourth and fifth centuries, was repre- 
sented as a male figure chastely attired m tunic and pal- 
lium.!? Occasionally, victories and angels appeared to- 


14° Baronio's rapid completion of the work in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo was 
no doubt facilitated by the fact that many of his materials were in situ. 
On 20 June 1596, he was made a cardinal. By 12 May 1597, when the 
relics of Nereus, Achilleus, and Domitilla were translated to the church, 
the work was largely completed (Krautheimer, “A Christian Triumph. . .,” 
174ff.). Further, to judge from their size and weigiat, a number of the 
furnishings in the church could reasonably only have zome from the Baths 
of Caracalla, as Guerrieri suggested (pp. 89-91, and £5). This includes the 
Easter candelabrum, which was adapted from an ancient baluster, sections 
of similar balusters used throughout the building as table-stands, the pul- 
pit-base of porphyry, and the two table-bases with victories in the pres- 
bytery. Such things were doubtless to be found in greater abundance dur- 
ing Leo H's reign (ca. 814) than in the times of the later restorers, Sixtus 
IV (ca. 1475) and Baronio. Although he does not list -hem, Baronio states 
in the Annales that “monuments” of Leo III's rebuilcing were discovered 
in the church when he restored it; see n. 30 above. 


147 Guerrieri, 92-93. 

148 The eagle-lecterns, the ciborium, the baluster ha.ves used as candle- 
sticks in the presbytery, the episcopal throne, the ba uster halves used as 
table-bases flanking the altars in the aisles, and the Easter candlestick were 
ali touched up with gilding, most of which has flaked off. 

1° Color ill. in L. von Matt and G. Bovini, Ravenna Cologne, 1971, 91, 
fig. 62. According to Bovini (ibid., 91), Cassiodorus described the vic- 
tories that actually decorated Theodoric’s palace, represented by the mo- 
saic Palatium. 

15° Through the 6th century; see Age of Spirituality, 536, No. 480 (entry 
by S.A. Boyd). 

15! See, for example, ibid., 536, No. 480; 82, No. 7G; 98, No. 88. 

15° Ibid., fig. 59 (top panel), 536, No. 480; and 537, No. 481, for examples 
of angels. 
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gether on the same object; a diptych leaf of the sixth century 
featuring Justinian shows angels in the top panel supporting 
a portrait of Christ, and a victory in each of the remaining 
three panels.!5 The difference between victories and angels 
was not merely of sex and attire, but also of deportment; 
angels are described as “sedately clad” and sandaled, while 
victories are “highly ornamented” and barefoot.'* Victo- 
ries often revealed one breast, and because of their ecstatic 
forward flight, one leg as well. The limbs and bodies of 
angels, on the other hand, were covered. Baronio’s winged 
spandrel figures, while neither male nor female, seem to 
have the characteristics of victories rather than angels. All, 
save one, are barefoot. Their ambiguous, billowing gowns 
frequently leave arms bare, bodies and legs well defined. 
Around their heads are haloes of windswept curls (Fig. 14). 

Aside from the table supports with reused and gilded 
pagan victories, Baronio had another source for his knowl- 
edge of authentic Early Christian practice regarding vic- 
tory-angels. In several volumes of the Annales ecclesiastici, 
Baronio illustrates ninety-seven ancient Roman coins from 
at least eight different collections. Of these, eighteen show 
victory-angels. Coins of the emperors Marcian (A.D. 457) 
and Zeno (A.D. 474) provide examples of two different 
types of victory. The verso of Marcian's coin shows a mo- 
tionless angel in tunic and pallium, who faces left and holds 
a jeweled cross. An active victory-angel is seen on the 
reverse of Emperor Zeno (Fig. 20). The speed cf her 
movement from left to right is indicated by the fluttering 
folds of her peplos. She holds a globus cruciger in her out- 
stretched left hand and a beribboned wreath in her right 
hand; as she advances she turns back to look at the wreath, 
thus creating in two dimensions the contrapposto of an- 
cient sculpture. Yet a third type of victory appears on a 


153 Ibid., 33-35, No. 28 (entry by J.D. Breckenridge). 
154 Ibid., 82 (entry by S.R. Zwirn). 


155 Baronio names as collectors (in variant Latin or Italian spellings) Lelio 
Pasqualino, Sebastiano Erizzo, Pirro Ligorio, Angelus Breventanus, Hor- 
atius Tigrinus, Fulvio Orsini, Filippo de Winghe, and Hier. Manlilio. Pirro 
Ligorio, Fulvio Orsini, and Filippo de Winghe are well known to us. For 
Ligorio, see esp. D.R. Coffin, “Pirro Ligorio and Decoration of the Late 
Sixteenth Century at Ferrara,” Art Bulletin, xxxvii, 1955, 167-185: idem, 
The Villa d'Este at Tivoli, Princeton, 1960, esp. 92-97; idem, “Pirro Li- 
gorio on the Nobility of the Arts,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xxvii, 1964, 191-210; and G. Smith, The Casino of Fius IV, 
Princeton, 1977, 20ff.; for Fulvio Orsini, see P. de Nolhac, La biblic thèque 
de Fulvio Orsini, Paris, 1887, and for Filippo de Winghe, see P. Fremiotti, 
La riforma cattolica del secolo dicimosesto e gli studi di archeologia cris- 
tiana, Rome, 1926, 70-71. 

Forty-nine of the coins Baronio illustrated in the Annales belonged to 
the collection of the canon and antiquarian Laelius Pasqualinus (1549- 
1611), who enjoyed an extraordinary reputation as an expert antiquarian 
and collector during his lifetime. Baronio states at several points in the 
Annales that he was close to Laelius Pasqualinus and knew his collection 
well. It is strange that such a scholar should have disappeared so com- 
pletely from history. In a forthcoming article I will present those facts 
about his biography and learning that have survived. I am grateful to 
Father Jean Coste, archivist at S. Maria Maggiore, for his help in finding 
and deciphering documentary material. 


156 Ann. ecc.. vi, Rome, 1602, 218 (A.D. 457). The legend of the verso 
is “Victori AAVGGGH,” that is, “Victoria Augustorum”: “GGG' repre- 


coin illustrated in the Annales. !* Justinus and Justinian ap- 
pear ertkroned on its obverse, with a cross in the field be- 
tween them. The reverse shows a frontal winged angel in 
tunic and pallium. Motionless, he holds a cross-staff in his 
right hand, and in his left the globus cruciger. A final vic- 
tory-angel type appears on a coin of Theodoric of A.D. 
534 (Fig. 21).! The verso shows the winged victory in pe- 
plos and tunic moving swiftly to the right, treading lightly 
on a serpent as she does so. In her right hand she holds a 
wreath aloft, and in her left a long palm branch. “Victoria 
Principum” proclaims the legend around her. Baronio 
comments: 


... Moreover, what you might observe [is] that the 
Gothic King sought to resemble the ancient Romans in 
being smooth-shaven, and that on the other side of the 
coin. with the image of the Victory trampling the ser- 
pent, with the inscription “Victory of the Rulers,” he 
[Theodoric] flattered Justinian who had vanquished the 
King ef the Vandals.!9° 


Victory-angels on the coins of Zeno and Theodoric (Figs. 
20, 21) should be compared to those above the nave piers 
(Fig. 14): dress, movement and attributes are surprisingly 
similar. 

Despite her pagan origins, the ancient Romans could not 
do without Victory. The Christian faction managed to have 
her statue removed from the Senate at Rome in A.D. 382, 
but, as has been seen, she remained on coins, closely as- 
sociated with both emperor and cross. Wings, wreath, and 
palm were retained, and a new emblem, the Christian cross, 
was added. She became fully Christian at last with Saint 
Augustine, who maintained that no imaginary Jove sends 


sents Augustorum in the plural, “H” (Greek for the number eight) rep- 
resents the officina, or section of the mint at Constantinople that produced 
this gold solidus. See P.D. Whitting, Byzantine Coins, London, 1973, 13- 
14, ills. 1 and 2, 68, 74, 300. The angel's attire should be compared to 
that of the angel in the ivory diptych; see Age of Spirituality, 537, No. 
481. The diptych, now in the British Museum, dates to the first half of 
the 6th century. Of Marcian’s coin Baronio says: 


Since he [Marcian} was great in warring might and in religion, he is 
showa on coins as helmeted and holding the lance in his right hand, 
while on the other side is set a victory, remarkable for the gem-studded 
cross: we have taken care that this be shown to you just as it is in the 
goldea coin (in the collection of Laelius Pasqualinus, Rome). 

(. . . Quod igitur robore bellico atque religione polleret, in numis- 
matibus galeatus & dextera jaculum tenens exprimitur, ex parte vero 
altere insignis Cruce gemmata Victoria collecatur, prout ex aureo num- 
ismate extat apud Laelium Pasqualin. Remae.) hic tibi reddendum 
curavimus.) 


Ann. ecc.. vii. 196, Par. n. 

157 Ann. ecc., vi, Rome, 1602, 302 (A.D. 474). 
158 Ibid., «11, Rome, 1596, 126 (A.D. 527). 

189 Ibid_, 211 (A.D. 534). 


160 “.. In qua praeterea habes quod observes, Gothem Regem in barba 
rasa pristinos imitatum esse Romanos; & adversa ejus parte in Victoriae 
imagine serpentem calcantis, in inscriptione VICTORIA PRINCIPUM, 
adulatum Justiniano, qui Wandalorum Regem debellasset.” Ann. ecc., 1x, 
Lucca, 1741, 494, Par. Lxx1. 
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Victory, but rater “the true eternal King,” sends “His angel 
and causes whom He aleases to conquer... 75 

Modern scholarship confirms what Baronio knew: the 
Christians usec a barefoot, female victory-angel in 
flutterisg pepe amd unic, at the same time as a chaste 
and sardaled male angel in tunic and pallium. These dif- 
ferent types, as already noted, could appear on the same 
work œ art. Fram his exhaustive study of the coin collec- 
tions belenging -o colleagues in Rome and elsewhere, Ba- 
ronio learned of at least four different victory-angel types 
that were simul:aneou ly ancient Roman and Early Chris- 
tian. h the added iacentive of the two pagan pedestals 
with female victories a-ready in his building, he clearly rec- 
ognized the styl:stic prepriety of having eight more painted 
betweer the arches ef the nave. At SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, 
the victories bri-g crowns and palms not to victors in mil- 
itary battles, be: to martyrs, victors in the still more im- 
portant battle against Satan and his agents. Baronio doubt- 
less knew the =a-ly Christian written and visual traditions 
revealirg the presence of angels at martyrdoms. In his Ex- 
hortaticn to Mestyrdo n, Origen has the angels watch the 
martyre-de battle “with open admiration.’ The sixth-cen- 
tury ivery pyzis of Sant Menas!® depicts an angel at the 
hero's death. As Sairt Menas kneels under the execu- 
tioner's sword “he ang«| hovers above, prepared with cov- 
ered hands to ts<e his soul to Paradise. 











The Cross and Palms within a Wreath, and the Cross 
Flanked by Palms 

In adéition to -he apse conch fresco and spandrel angels, 
two more motifs in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo are clearly de- 
rived, iconograg nically and stylistically, from Early Chris- 
tian prototypes. The fisst is the red cross flanked by green 
palms trat Baranio redesigned from his family coat-of- 
arms.’ This personal cevice was painted on the building's 
facade in severa. places and throughout its interior (Fig. 
11).195 The seccad metif, a cross tied with palms sur- 
roundec by a wreath, appears above the main entrance, 
on the inside ef the dcor frame (Fig. 22). Crosses within 
wreaths.abound on surviving examples of Early Christian 
art.’ Baronio's « -ms. the cross between palms, appear with 
variatioas on Esrly Caristian epitaphs.! In these cases 
again, tae Anme.es ecclesiastici show with surprising ac- 





161 H, Matcingly, Poman Coiss from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Western Empire, Loson, 1928, 250-251; and A Select Library of the Ni- 
cene ang Fost-Ni Fathers of the Christian Church, 11, St. Augustine's 
City of Ged and Cheistian Loctrine, ed. P. Schaff, Grand Rapids, MI, 
1956, 73. 











162 Daniele das inas 118) 101, and see also ibid., 102. 


103 Age of Spirituarit.. 375-7€. No. 514. 


164 Zuccari. 174, and v 18. 
165 Ibid., 175. fig. A, 177, ane n. 24. 
166 Ivory dipivchs srequenily show them in the top panel, supported by 








flying argels: see Age of Spiatuality, fig. 59. The diptych leaf with an 
archangel, now in the Brisk Museum (ibid., 536-37, No. 481), shows 
above the angel himsel a cross on a globe in turn surmounting streams 





20 Victory-angel with globus cruciger and wreath, coin of the 
Emperor Zeno, A.D. 474 (from Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici, vi, 
Rome, 1602, 302) 





21 Victory-angel with palm and wreath trampling a snake, coin 
of Theodoric, A.D. 534 (from Baronio, vu, Rome, 1596, 211) 


all enclosed by a wreath within a shell. The ivory casket from Pola shows 
above the shrine of Saint Peter a wreath with the cross-monogram; ibid., 
595, fig. 83. 


167 Among the thousands catalogued by Silvagni and Ferrua are a number 
very similar to Baronio’s design: see Inscriptionis christianae urbis Romae 
septimo saeculo antiquiores, n.s., 1, ed. A. Silvagni, Rome, 1922, Cat. 
Nos. 1614, 2732, 2902, 3840; i, ed. A. Silvagni and A. Ferrua, Vatican 
City, 1956, Cat. Nos. 7302, 7339, 8096, 9105, 11728, b. 
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curacy which monuments the Cardinal knew and studied, 
and how he acquired his knowledge of Early Christian art. 
Though it is possible that Baronio took some ideas from 
the catacombs, as has been suggested, ' it is far more likely 
that his knowledge came from sources readily available 
above ground throughout the city. These would have been 
much easier to reach and to see than whatever lay hidden 
within the dark, dangerous, virtually unexplored tunnels 
of the ancient cemeteries. To be examined are the Early 
Christian literary and visual sources that Baronio knew in- 
timately and that were very much more accessible. 

Baronio depended heavily on Paulinus of Nola’s “Letter 
32” for his knowledge of Early Christian art.’ He quoted 
from it at length in the first volume of the Annales,'” in- 
cluding the passage in which Paulinus describes tne en- 
trance to his church in Nola: 


Again, there are the following inscriptions . . . beneath 
crosses painted in red lead: “The cross on high is circled 
by a flowery wreath, and is red with the blood which 
the Lord shed. The doves resting on this divine symbol 
show that God’s Kingdom lies upon the simple of 
heart,” 


Among the things that Baronio would have learned from 
these lines is that Early Christians decorated the façades of 
their churches. He would also have discovered that Paul- 
inus favored inscriptions and decorative motifs very similar 
to those we know from surviving sarcophagi and epitaphs. 
Finally, he learned that the crosses Paulinus had painted 
on the façade were in “red lead,” a fact he incorporated 
into representations of his own arms at SS. Nereo ed Achil- 
leo.”? The passage would have provided a written source 
for the motif of the cross within a wreath as well, confirm- 
ing what the Cardinal already knew from monuments sur- 
viving in the collections of antiquarians and throughout the 


168 Zuccari, 177, and ills. 14-18. Baronio, with several other antiquarians, 
visited the catacombs shortly after they were rediscovered on 31 May 
1578 (Pastor, x1x, as in n. 10, 266-269). A. Bosio (Roma sotterranea, Rome, 
1650, 356, 358) mentions that he found the correct location of the ancient 
cemetery of SS. Marcellino e Pietro in 1594. He returned to visi: it many 
times, he continues, sometimes with others, especially Baronio, Alfonso 
Ciacconio, and Pompeo Ugonio. It seems likely, therefore. that Baronio 
visited the catacombs a number of times. 


169 Walsh (as in n. 94). 

170 Ann. ecc., 1, 453, 458. 

171 Walsh, 147, and Ann. ecc., 1, 458. 

172 The arms within a wreath above the entrance (Fig. 22), and the arms 


flanking the episcopal throne in the apse (Zuccari, ill. 29) show the cross 
in brownish red and the palms in green. 

173 Scholars and antiquarians of the era gladiy shared their knowledge 
with Baronio and allowed him to study their collections. He was especially 
impressed, he tells us, by Fulvio Orsini, “whose authority I value very 
highly;” see de Nolhac (as in n, 155), 33-34. 


174 See n. 155 above. 


178 Ann. ecc., vi, Rome, 1595, 255 (A.D. 461). Since this volume was 
published in 1595, Baronio clearly knew the motif before he began work 
on SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 


city of Rome itself. 

The most important collection of Early Christian mon- 
uments in Rome belonged to Baronie's friend, Laelius Pas- 
qualinus, Canon at S. Maria Maggiore.!” Among the forty- 
nine coins from the Canon’s collection illustrated in the 
Annales is one of Aelia Eudocia showing on the reverse a 
cross within an elaborate laurel wreath (Fig. 23).!5 It should 
be compared to the version that Baronio later had painted 
over the entrance to his church (Fig. 22), which expressed 
in the simplest way the theme of his decorations: eternal 
triumph through Christ and his martyrs over the Devil. 

Laelius Pasqualinus’s collection included as well a mon- 
ument of utmost importance for the Annales, and later for 
SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. Fortunately, it survives today in the 
Vatican Museum. It is a small funerary epitaph recording 
the death of Flavia lovina in A.D. 367 (Fig. 24). Around 
1585-90, the stone lay in or near Sì Martino ai Monti,” 
and apparently went directly from there into the Canon's 
collection, where Baronio was permitted to study it closely. 
He seems to have been much impressed by the tablet, for 
he discussed and illustrated it in the fourth volume of his 
Annales, published in Rome in 1593.' By 1596, when he 
faced the task of restoring SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, Baronio 
had absorbed the tablet's lessons. His ubiquitous coat-of- 
arms and the over-door motif owe a great deal to Flavia 
lovina’s epitaph. Though elaborated, the Cardinal's cross 
and palms within a wreath retain the formal disposition 
and light, sketchy style of the protetype.'” In order to see 
the stone, Baronio had merely to visit his friend Laelius 
Pasqualinus. 


S. Cesareo de’Appia 

Because S. Cesareo de'Appia is smaller than his title- 
church, the Cardinal's program of paintings there is cor- 
respondingly smaller and simpler. Is meaning, however, is 
precisely the same: Christ’s Passion is the supreme exem- 


ize Vatican Museums, No. 1614. 


177 See Lanciani, “H Codice Barberiniano XXX, 89, contenente frammenti 
di una descrizione di Roma del secolo XVI,” Archivio della Società Ro- 
mana di Storia Patria, vi, 1883, 223, 479, and Inscriptionis christianae 
urbis Romae . . . (as in n. 167), 1, No. 1614. 


178 Arm. ecc., tv, 195 (A.D. 367). Baronio states that the stone is in the 
collection of Laelius Pasqualinus. A comparison of Baronio’s woodcut 
illustration with a photograph of the monument itself (Fig. 24) shows his 
era's tendency to elaborate the simple motits of Early Christian art. The 
comparison also shows the contemporary need to complete fragmentary 
inscriptions, a compulsion seen as well in efforts to replace the missing 
parts of ancient statuary; see F. Vacca, “Memorie di varie antichità trovate 
in diversi luoghi della città di Roma . . . 1594,” Roma antica, 1v, ed. F. 
Nardiai, Rome, 1771, 5, No. 4; 19, No. 42: 28, No. 64; 31, No. 75. 


1 It is possible that Baronio was also thinking here of the delicate, feath- 
ery brushwork of catacomb leaves and flowers; see A. Grabar, The Be- 
ginnings of Christian Art, 200-395, London, 1967, figs. 76, 79, 84, 90, 93, 
94, 119. For further evidence of the fact that contemporary scholars 
searched for and studied Early Christian monuments above ground, see 
Bosio (as in n. 44), 709-711, and Ferretto (as in n. 1), 102-103, on Aldo 
Mantzio (1547-1597), who made a collection of ancient inscriptions in 
which he included fragments that he fcund in the pavements of Roman 
churches. 
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22 Cross and palms within wreath, interior of door-frame, SS. 
Nereo ed Achiliec (phote: Bini) 





23 Cross withim wreath, coin of Aelia Eudocia, A.D. 461 (from 
Baronio, w, Reme, 1595, 255) 


24 Funerary epitaph of FI. lovina, A.D. 367 (photo: Vatican 
Museums) 





plar in the continuing struggle against the Devil. Mosaics 
of ca. 1599 in the tribune complete the nave cycle of fres- 
coes on the lives and martyrdoms of many different saints 
named Caesareus and Hippolytus. From the apse vault, 
God the Father, seated next to a globe and flanked by an- 
gels, blesses the Annunciation to the Virgin in the trium- 
phal arch. The program may be understood as an abbre- 
viated version of that in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, where three 
scenes in the triumphal arch and the great cross tell of 
Christ’s Incarnation. Here the Annunciation alone heralds 
the coming of the Messiah. The saints Caesareus and Hip- 
polytus undergo their trials, in imitation cf Christ's, on the 
basis of this single event.'® 

In S. Cesareo, as in SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, decorative 
motifs repeat the iconographic theme. Baronio and his 
craftsmen must have been very much aware of the birds 
appearing in mosaic and sculpture on the altar-frontal, the 
cathedra, and the pulpit made for this bui!ding from sump- 
tuous cosmatesque discards (Fig. 10), On the apse wall, 
flanking the cathedra and the painting of the Madonna and 
Child, frescoes imitating tapestries were made with borders 
composed of Clement VIII's insignia, stars, and battled 
bends. In the center of each painting is depicted a large 
white bird with outstretched wings that seems to rise from 
a burning pyre (Fig. 16). With its characteristically curved 
beak, the bird must be the Early Christian phoenix. In S. 
Cesareo, it not only borrows the bird motif of the cos- 
matesque furnishings, but also reiterates the main theme 
of Christ and his martyrs rising from death. The phoenix 
as a symbol of the Eucharist, Paradise, and a new Golden 
Age was fully exploited in Clement VIII's restoration of the 
Lateran transept, undertaken at the same time as that of 
S. Cesareo. In the Lateran, as also without doubt at S. 
Cesareo, the phoenix was identified with the Pope, who 
was widely credited with having renewec and restored the 
institutions and standards of the Church. 


18° There are in fact seven Saints Caesareus, five Saints Hippolytus, one 
Saint Guiliano and one Saint Eusebius (Matthiae, S. Cesareo . . ., as in 
n. 28, 32). It seems likely that the many Saints Hippolytus were chosen 
because the patron, Clement VIL, was formerly Hippolyto Aldobrandini. 
The paintings were designed by the Cavaliere Cesare d'Arpino with the 
aid of his student Cesare Rossetti. Francesco Zucchi executed the apse 
mosaic after Arpino's design (ibid.). With Vincenzo Stella, Francesco Zuc- 
chi completed the apse mosaic of S. Maria Scala Coeli (at Tre Fontane) 
after designs by Giovanni de’ Vecchi, in 1599 (M.C. Abromson, Painting 
in Rome During the Papacy of Clement VIII |1592-1805]: A Documented 
Study, New York, 1981, 88, and n. 131, and appendix 1, 352-353, esp. 
No. 129). It seems reasonable to suppose that Francesco Zucchi worked 
in S. Cesareo at about the same time, that is, around 1599. 


!8! Hoc Pontifice, disciplina Ecclesiastica restituta, censura morii vigilias 


egit, robur legum revixit, sacri Canones pristinum conspexere nitorem, 
improboru hominum audacia singulari froeno coercita, probitas post- 
liminio revocata, religiosi Ordines ad meliorem satum redacti, rerum 
sacrarum scietia diligentius, & ardentius exculta, 


A. Ciaconius and A. Oldoino (as in n. 42), 262. See-esp. also J. Freiberg, 
“The Lateran and Clement VIII,” Ph.D, diss., New York University, In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, 1988, 281-284. I am very gratefulto Professor Freiberg 
for sending me the relevant pages of his recently completed dissertation. 
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25a-b Apse wall fresco of Saint Gregory Giving His Twenty-eighth Homily, SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, 1596-97 iphoto: 


per il Catalogo e la Documentazione, Rome) 


S, Cesareo’s apse-conch mosaic may reflect impressions 
Baronio received during his visit to Ferrara and Ravenna 
with the papal court in 1598.!® A variation on several Early 
Christian compositions, it shows God the Father seated next 
to a globe in the center and flanked by half-length angels 
(Fig. 9). Baronio would have known the motif of Christ 
enthroned upon a globe from four examples extant in Ro- 
man churches during his lifetime: the mosaic in one cf the 
small apses of Constantine’s mausoleum, the apse mesaics 
of S. Agata dei Goti (Fig. 17) and S. Teodoro, and the 
triumphal arch mosaic of S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura. But 
only one example seems to have had all the ingrecients 
reassembled by Baronio's artists, the apse mosaic of $. Vi- 
tale in Ravenna. There Christ, enthroned upon a globe, is 
immediately flanked by standing angels; Saint Vitalis and 
Bishop Ecclesius appear beyond this honor guard.'* Be- 


t82 J. Brodrick, Robert Bellarmine, 1542-1621. 11, London, 1950, 357-358. 


183 Small apse of Christ Delivering the Law to Moses, Mausoleum o: Con- 
stantina, ca. 350 (Beckwith, as in n. 136, pl. 12); triumphal arch mosaic 
of Christ Enthroned between Saints Peter, Paul, Lawrence, Stephen, Hip- 
polytus, and Pope Pelagius Il, S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, 579-590, largely 





ci gare 


Istituto Centrale 


cause the apse conch and triumphal arch in $. Cesareo 
de' Appia are decorated entirely with mosaics, the spectator 
is forcibly reminded of Early Christian art, and, as Baronio 
intended, of the era that produced it. 


Conclusion 

Baronio’s modernism went beyond an attempt to revive 
the Early Christian style in the furnishing and decoration 
of his title-church. Some of the paintings are at the same 
time presented in the very latest artistic trend: ilusionism. 
This includes the large angels painted above the nave piers, 
and the apse wall fresco of Saint Gregory giving his Twenty- 
eighth Homily (Figs. 6, 25). The climactic apse wall fresco 
deserves closer attention. There, all figures, from the Pope 
to the humblest member of his audience, are in contem- 
porary dress, though Gregory's sermon was delivered 


restored during the medieval period (ibid, pl. 122): apse mosaic in S. 
Teodoro late 6th century (Matthiae, Mosaici, 1, as in n. 132, 143ff., n, 
ill. 79). 


184 The apse mosaic in S. Vitale, Ravenna, dates to the second quarter of 
the 6th century; see Beckwith, pi. 90. 
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sometim- between 590 and 604, the dates of his reign.'* 
The freseo encem passes the entire apse, and includes the 
papal court, reta ners, and audience. Its orthogenals co- 
incide with these of the church itself (Fig. 11). Thus the 
painted spse is an illusion incorporating the space of the 
church: in this it follows contemporary developments in 
Rome." Like œher avant-garde patrons, Baronic wanted 
to bring paintec sermons to life, but, in addition, he wanted 
to re-create a specific event of the historical past. The apse 
wall fres-o preserts an Ilusion — that Gregory's Homily 
is being given at the vers moment the visitor finds himself 
before the painimg, whxh is ro painting, but a real apse, 
filled with peopie listening wita great interest to the pope; 
gestures show tha: some comment on his words satto voce 
(Fig. 25). Since che painted apse’s orthogonals follow those 
of the resl church, the paintec space becomes part of the 
real spac», and the visitor part of the painting. Gregory's 
time is tus the present. and the words of his homily are 


185 See O Neil (as ir n 28), 148-150. 


18 See, for example. H. Hibbard, Carlo Maderno and Roman Architec- 


ture 1580-1€30, Lonton, 1971, 49, and Steinberg and Posner (as in n. 105). 





as relevant as they were around A.D. 600. The spatial 
illusion is carried into the nave by the victories carrying 
palms and crowns to Early Christian martyrs, whose ex- 
ample, too, is worthy of emulation in the present. 

The restoration of an ancient church today requires that 
every item be placed in the spot indicated as its proper 
position by the most advanced archaeological methods. 
When the modern restorer is unsure as to precisely what 
decoration covered a wall, or the exact placement of an 
element, he leaves the wall or space empty. Though per- 
haps a bit soulless, this approach at least does not give 
observers false ideas about the appearance of a building to 
its first occupants. Cesare Baronio (1538-1607) cannot be 
understood as this kind of restorer. He knew that his re- 
furbished churches would play an important role in the 
religious life of all Roman citizens. His title-church and its 
twin on the Via Appia were not intended to educate visitors 
from an unimaginable future, but to bring the people of 


187 Baronio thought that Gregory the Great gave his homily in this church 
(Guerrieri, 34-35); in fact he gave it in the catacomb church of SS. Nereo 
ed Achilleo on the Via Ardeatina (Krautheimer, “A Christian Triumph 


2.0 174). 


New Sources for Jacques Callot’s 
Map of the Siege of Breda 


Simone Zurawski 


Ca'lot's Map of the Siege of Breda is one of the richest images produced during 
the Eighty Years' War in the Netherlands. It has been examined, however, only 
within catalogues and general books on the artist's work. The present analysis 
puelishes the earliest documents on the map, which re-date the project to the months 
immediately following the capitulation of Breda to Spain. It is also demonstrated 
that much of Callot's imagery was based on a journal written by Hermannus Hugo, 
who was field chaplain to the Spanish commander Spinola. Hugo's chronicle pro- 
vided Callot with invaluable information on the siege, and served as a useful guide 
forthe order of the army of Flanders. The celebration of victory, achieved through 
Spimola’s humane management of his army, is the dominant message of Callot’s 


ma. 
For Nancy Lymar. Roelker 


Callot’s Map of the Siege of Breda represents one of Spain's 
greatest victories of the Eighty Years’ War. The prosperous 
walled town of 3r2da wes located on the road to Antwerp, 
near the frontier that separated the Spanish Netherlands 
from the United I'rovinees.! Thus, Breda was of strategic 
importance te each side The town was controlled by the 
Spanish Wether.ands, bat fell to the Dutch in 1590. The 
new rulers fortified Breda with advanced defensive works, 
particulasly around its walls. The southern Netherlands at- 
tempted :0 recapture Ereda after the expiration of the 
Twelve-Years’ Truce in 621, when the army of Flanders 
was re-mobilized. The central event of this recovery was 
the siege led by Marquis Ambrogio Spinola, starting in the 
summer ct 1624. Fe was engaged by Archduchess Isabella, 
who governec the southern Netherlands. At the outset Spi- 
nola commanded zn army of 18,000 men, composed of na- 
tionals (that is. Spaniards and Flemings), as well as Italians, 
English, German, and Bergundian troops. Spinola’s army 


This article isthe revision of a paper presented to the Midwest Art History 
Society in 1985. A DePaul Facalty Development Summer Grant and a 
grant of the DePaul In versity Research Council enabled me to develop 
and complete this material. My thanks are extended to James Akerman, 
Rev. Robert Bireley, $. .. Davi Buisseret, Eckhart Knab, Konrad Ob- 
erhuber, Geoffrey Parker, Susar Ramirez, H. Diane Russell, Leonid Tar- 
assuk, and Marthe Tedeschi, I æn also grateful to the print rooms of the 
Art Institute af Chicago the Nasional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
and the Albertina: and the special collections of the Newberry Library, 
the Royal Archives in Erussels, and the Plantin-Moretus Museum. 


1 On the histary of the siege, see Hugo, passim. Modern studies include 
Parker, 1972, 254f., anc idem, 984, 103ff. For a view in contrast to that 
of Parker, see 1.1. israel The Dutch Republic and the Hispanic World, 
1606-1661, New Yerk, 82, esr. 106-109. Sources employed by Parker 
and Israel include Hugo, and documents in the Royal Archives in Brussels. 


camped and erected siege works in the countryside and vil- 
lages outside of Breda's walls. Few armed conflicts took 
place between his men and the Dutch, who were initially 
led by the genial military commander, Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. Spinola's campaign was designed, instead, to starve 
the inhabitants of Breda and exhaust Dutch supplies. After 
heroic resistance, which lasted just over a year, the heir of 
Maurice, Prince Justin of Nassau, surrendered Breda on 5 
June 1625. Archduchess Isabella visited Breda in a victory 
procession about a week later. 

Callot’s map of the siege was issued in six large etched 
sheets, each measuring about 653mm by 460mm (Figs. 1- 
7).2 The map brings together ground plans and perspective 
views, panoramic landscapes and genre scenes of army life. 
Baldinucci published the earliest commentary and admired, 
as we still do, “the frankness of his design, not only in the 
tiniest figures (who . . . have grace, spirit and are done 
with a vivacious touch . . .) but also the figures of medium 
scale placed in certain groups. The map has been called 
one of Callot’s best works, and it advanced his reputation. 


2 1 examined the two impressions in the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: B-27, 931, Rudolf L. Baumfeld Collection; and B-20, 303- 
308, Rosenwald Collection. The former is a first-state etching, which in- 
cludes the index of persons and places. (It is bound in a book format along 
with the sieges of La Rochelle and the Île-de-Ré. documented below.) The 
latter is a third-state impression of the late 18th or early 19th century, 
which is illustrated here. On its dating, see Russell below. The scroll car- 
rying the title is a feature of this state. 

The leading literature on the map of Breda is as follows: Baldinucci, 
375f.; A. Félibien, Entretiens sur les ouvrages des plus excellens peintres 
anciens et modernes, Paris, 1666-88, also Paris, 1725 ed., 111, 378; Meaume, 
No. 510 and pp. 237-240; Bruwaert, 113-124; Lieure, No. 593; Marot, 
1939; idem, 1975, 1-38 and 153-174; Ternois, 1962a, esp. 223f.; idem, 
1962b, Nos. 874-896; Sadoul, 214ff. and 230ff.; J. Jacobs in Brown Uni 
versity exh. cat., No. 35; and Russell, Nos. 179-192. 


3 Baldinucci. 
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King Louis XII commissioned Callot to etch similar views 
of French victaries at La Rochelle and on the Île-de-Ré.* 
Callot alo reworked ideas from the map of Breda in his 
etching series. Les misères et les malheurs de la guerre (Fig. 
8).5 The map o. Breda inspired Velazquez’s painting, The 
Surrende- of Breda (Madrid, Prado),* and other seven- 
teenta-ceatury history pictures, including two by Claude.” 
On its ewn, however, the map of Breda has thus far escaped 
critical ar alysis Lieure provides brief descriptions of each 
plate; the rema ning studies tend to mention the “pictur- 
esque” scenes in the foreground. One recent writer regards 
the map as “a panorama of war as it really was: a little 
color . ... anc ganache, but a great deal of violence . . .”; 
then savs tis “ane of the greatest anti-war works ever con- 
ceived by an ar ist.” Such comments may be excused be- 
cause of “he frustration one faces before the minutiae of 
Callot’s map. The one aundred and fifty-three letters, num- 
bers, and deographic symbols listed in the index of the map 
are not keyed tc the piates in the most consistent manner. 
And althcugh namerous preparatory drawings and letters 
make the map cf Breda the most extensively documented 
piece o: Callct’s oeuvre, they offer little insight into his 
sources ard irterpretation. 

This study will attempt to fit the parts into the whole 
and present a reading of the map’s imagery. Of first im- 
portance ere rewly discovered sources that push back the 
date of the project and.document its commission by Arch- 
duchess Isabela. The revised dating leads to an important 
source en “he siege of Breda, namely, the eye-witness jour- 
nal writer by S>inola’s field chaplain, Hermannus Hugo, 
entitled Ossido Bredana. It will be shown that the topo- 
graphical seatures, pictorial richness, and meaning of Cal- 
lot's map of Breda, and above all, its promotion of Spí- 
nola's army, were based on the plates and text of Hugo's 
book. Mo:eover, several other artistic endeavors are con- 
nected to ‘he map of Breda. These are Callot's sketches 
made to assist in ground surveys, and Dutch maps of the 
siege of Breda, whose conventional designs are contrasted 
to the novelty o Callet’s version. My discussion begins 
with a sam mary of the origins of Callot's project. 


Archducness Isabella. who ordered the siege of Breda 
and enjoyed the glory of victory,’ invited Callot to etch a 
map of the event Most-probably he was recommended to 
her by Giovanni Francesco Cantagallina or Giovanni 


4 Lieure, Nbs..655 anc 654, respectively. For recent discussion, see Marot, 
1975, 153-274 


5 Lieure, Nos. 1339-1256. Thie connection is made by all authors in n. 2. 
beginning witi. Bruwaert. Alse see the thoughtful study by Wolfthal, esp. 
223 on references to tne map of Breda. 

® See Vosters, passim esp. 34, 79ff. And J. Brown and J.H. Elliott, A 
Palace for e King: TheBuen Retiro and the Court of Philip IV, New Haven 
and Londoa, “980, 18). 

7H. Diane Ru-sell, Cleude Lorrain 1600-1682, exh. cat., National Gallery 
of Art, Waæshiagtor, P.C., 1982. Nos. 12-13. 

8 H. Daniel, Callot s Etchings, New York, 1974, xxif. 

° Isabella s ressonsibilty for the siege, and her commitment te fighting 
to win can nodonger be questioned; see Hugo, English ed., 1627, 8, 24. 


de’Medici, who were Florentine-born engineers employed 
at the siege and friends of the artist.!° The earliest known 
date of the project establishes that Callot was in Breda in 
July 1627." He was back home in Nancy by late October, 
when he signed for the right to the plates and sales with 
Pierre Chevalier. On the basis of this evidence, it has been 
assumed that Callot received the commission and began 
work on the map around mid-1627. However, it can be 
shown that Callot’s map of Breda was first undertaken 
about a year and a half earlier, soon after the siege ended. 
This means that the Archduchess contracted Callot during 
the period and in the atmosphere of celebration. The Reg- 
ister of Orders in the Royal Archives of Brussels, which 
contains the copies of daily dispatches sent to Spain, has 
yielded a letter written by the Archduchess to Count-Duke 
Olivares, First Minister of Philip IV, dated 1 February 1626 
(Appendix, No. 1). It states that, by that date, Callot had 
already spent “much time . . . and outlay in making with 
all perfection the map of the town of Breda, and all the 
barracks, . . . fortifications and quarters of Marquis de los 
Balbasses [i.e., Spinola] and . . . those of the enemy.” The 
letter next reveals that an agreement had been reached to 
pay Callot 850 escudos in pieces of ten when he had fin- 
ished. Moreover, Spinola was to provide Callot with a 
down-payment of 550 escudos. Callot had just left Brussels, 
evidently on his first visit to that court, because his de- 
parture is mentioned in another unpublished letter dated a 
few days later, on 5 February (Appendix, No. 2). The Arch- 
duchess sent it to Duke Charles IV of Lorraine, who was 
Callot’s prince and patron. In a formal manner, she extends 
gratitude to the Duke for sending Callot, and for allowing 
him to complete “this certain work.” The Archduchess then 
offers to return the favor by sending whatever the Duke 
would wish from Brussels. 

This show of obligation toward a sovereign because of 
a work of art, and the payment made to Callot by the fa- 
mous hero, indicate that the Map of the Siege of Breda was 
a more official souvenir than has been supposed. These 
letters place Callot's map within the realm of courtly di- 
plomacy and military propaganda, and complement an- 
other well-known group of documents. This is the corre- 
spondence of 1628 — dated, that is, towarc the end of the 
project — between Callot and his publisher, Balthasar Mor- 
etus of the Plantin Press of Antwerp.! These letters cite the 
continuing payments made to Callot. They reveal that the press 


1 Bruwaert and Marot, 1939, make this suggestion. See also E. Bruwaert, 
“Jacques Callot et Don Giovanni Medici,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 1x, 1924, 
118-127. Callot had worked in Florence with Remigic Cantagallina de- 
signing festivals for the Medici, and had been a fellow-student with his 
son Giovanni Francesco in Parigi’s academy, where they studied Euclid, 
perspective, civil and military architecture, and other technical things. 
See Baldinucci, 1702 ed., entry on Parigi, v, 393f. 


1! According to a letter from Cantagallina published by Marot, 1939, 42, 
n. 2; and Ternois, 1962a, No. 28, p. 223, 

12 Document published by Marot, 1939, 59f.; and repr. in 1975, 154. Also 
Ternois, 1962a, No. 29. 


13 Moretus's letters to Callot were found by Rooses in the Plantin archives; 
they are reprinted by Bruwaert, 1912, 117-123, and Lieure, No. 593, who 
adds a final payment to the artist on 12 August 1628. 
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was responsible for designing the borders and titles, an index 
of persons and places translated into four languages, and a 
small book on the history of the siege. When Callot finished 
the map around June, the Archduchess sent out copies 
to the major European courts along with the booklet. Its 
text was written by Alonso Ladròn de Guevara; the ded- 
ication was composed by Erycius Puteanus (Eric de Putte),! 

De Putte’s dedication page states that Callot’s map ‘fol- 
lowed the design of Cantagallina,” the engineer employed 
at the siege, as mentioned above. This drawing by Can- 
tagallina is now lost. Nevertheless, the two men are shown 
at work on location in the lower left plate of the map, where 
Cantagallina hovers over the seated figure of Callot making 
a survey (Fig. 5).'° It is noteworthy that Vorsterman’s en- 
graved portrait of Callot depicts the artist etching this very 
group (Fig. 9).!° There are four little-known drawings in 
the Albertina Museum in Vienna that inform us further 
about Callot’s fieldwork (Figs. 10, 11, 12). Rendered in 
pen and ink, the sheets represent figures taking ground sur- 
veys by triangulation from various vantage points. They 
illustrate, for example, written instructions on how to mea- 
sure the distance between two points, A and B (see begin- 
ning of text, Fig. 11). Although the hand is probably not 
that of Callot, the drawings are from his circle, perhaps 
copies done by one of his assistants on the Breda project, 


or later seventeenth-century copies.'* The figures resemble 


1 Ladròn de Guevara's text was written in Spanish; Rubens translated de 
Putte's Latin text into Spanish (repr. by Lieure and others). Copy examined 
in the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. It is fully entitled Descripción de 
la Villa y Sitio De Breda y entrada que hizo en ella S.A.S. la Senora Infanta 
Doña Ysabel Clara Eugenia a los xii Junio M.DC., xxv, Antwerp, 1628; 39 
pages. De Putte was professor at the University of Louvain. I have discovered 
that Ladròn de Guevara was Maestro del Campo in the siege of Breda; see 
Registre aux ordres, xxx, fol. 246v, and xxx1, passim, Brussels, Archives Gén- 


érales du Royaume, Secrétairerie d'Etat et de Guerre. 
35 Bruwaert, 1912, 115, first identified them. 


1° Ibid. Vorsterman’s model was a now-lost painting by Van Dyck, who pre- 


sumably met Callot in the Netherlands. 


17 I inspected three of them in December 1986. The respective inventory 
numbers are 11.239, 11.240, and 11.241. They were acquired by Duke 
Albert of Saxony, founder of the Albertina. My thanks go to Eckhart 


Knab for the provenance. 


18 These drawings were first published by L. Zahn, Die Handzeichnungen 
des Callot, Munich, 1923, text ill. Nos. 44, 45, 46, cited p. 98. Sadoul, 
230, first calls them geographical studies for the Map of Breda. Ternois 
excludes these sheets from his catalogue of Cailot's drawings and its ad- 
dendum, “Callot et son temps: Dix ans de recherches (1962-1972),” Le Pa ys 
Lorrain, iv, 1973, 211-248. This author thereafter attributes the drawings 
to a pupil or copyist; see his review of Sadoul's book in L'information 


d'histoire de l'art, 1973, No. 1, 47. 


Eckhart Knab, Konrad Oberhuber, and H. Diane Russell were kind 
enough to share their most recent opinions of the drawings with me, Dr. 
Russell recognizes the flair of Callot’s style, and would not entirely rule 
out his authorship. Professor Oberhuber hesitates giving the sheets to 
Callot. He thinks that they were very probably done by the same hand 
that executed the landscape drawing in the Los Angeles County Museum 
(see Brown University exh. cat., No. 76). This drawing is variously at- 
tributed to Callot or a follower. In Dr. Oberhuber's opinion, the latter is 
the stronger probability. Dr. Knab believes that the Albertina drawings 
were done by Israel Henriet. He also says that he would include them 
today in a Callot exhibition. See the author's exh. cat., Jacques Callot 


und sein Kreis, Vienna, 1969. 
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8 Callot, The Enlistment of Troops, from the large Les misères et les malheurs de la guerre, etching, ca. 1633. Chicago, Art Institute, 


Joseph Brooks Fair Collection (photo: Art Institute) 
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9 Vorsterman after Van Dyck, Portrait of Jacques Callot, en- 
graving, ca. 1635-41. Washington, D.C., National Gallery of 
Art, Rosenwald Collection (photo: National Gallery) 





the Callot-Cantagallina grouping in the map of Breda, as 
in the gestures and bowing of the legs, details of costume 
characteristic of the 1620's, and idiosyncratic aspects of the 
landscape, including the wind-bent, puffball trees. 

The Vienna sheets apparently came from a sketch-book 
to assist in map-making, since they are numbered in se- 
quence (“Proposition 46,” and so forth), anc look like the 
plates in near-contemporary survey books, for example 
those in Philippe Danfrie’s Déclaration de l'usage du 
Gravhomètre (Paris, 1597; Figs. 13, 14). This type of book 
was not inventoried in Callot’s library,” suggesting that he 
may have needed to devise his own guide. The process of 
charting a large field would not have been complicated to 
Calot because he had received mathematical training in 
Florence with Cantagallina, and even some practice there 
in mapmaking.” Callot’s experience in cartography might 


1° The titles do not include accent marks. Copy examined in the Newberry 

Library, Chicago; my thanks to James Akerman for ciscussing this ma- 

terial with me. A recent study is M. Dumas, Scientific Instruments of the 

17th and 18th Centuries and Their Makers, trans. M. Holbrook, London, 
972, esp. 22ff. 


2 See Marot, 1975, 1-38. 


21 On Callot's early training, see n. 10 above. See Bruwaert (as in n. 10), 
119. on Callot’s now-lost etching of the siege of Gradisca, which is often 
corfused with the so-called Medici landscapes. 
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10 Follower cf Callot. sheet of figures making a survey, pre- 
sumably from a sketcnbook, pen and ink, ca. 1625-26. Vienna, 
Albertina Museum (photo: Albertina) 


11 and 12 Follower c Callot, sheets of figures making a sur- 
vey, “Proposi en 46’ and “Proposition 49,” presurnably from a 
sketchbook, pen and ink, ca. 1625-26. Vienna, Albertina Mu- 
seum (photes. Albert:na) 


have led hira to coaduct research in siege maps.” The best 
known Flen sh exemple was the map of the siege of Ant- 
werp of 1585 (Fig. 15).” And it would have been logical 
for Callot te study the siege maps of Breda: catalogues list 
about two cozen œ them.” Their leading publishers, both 
located in £nstercam, were lohan Blaeu and Claes Jansz. 
Visscher. The latter s map provides an overview of the town 
along wita roads, rivers and vegetation, which demon- 


2 Russell, 220: and Jacebs, in Brown University exh. cat., briefly mention 
the existence « © siege-ruap models. Moreover, the latter. Bruwaert, and 
others menton as possible influences the multiple-shee: maps done by 
Thomassin, wo was Callot’s master in Rome. 


2 Impression 2xaminec in the Newberry Library. Published by D. Buis- 
seret, “Newbery Acquisitions,” Mapline, xxxv1, 1984, Off. 


24 They are, «s follows: British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Maps, 
Charts and ?ians, London, 1967, 111, 286, listing seven maps besides that 
of Callot; A. Sauser, R-pertorium älterer Topographie, Wiesbaden, 1978, 
1, 99f., Nos. 1803-12 (des not list Callot’s map); E. Klemp, ed., Bestands- 
verzeichnisse, Berlin, Ceutsche Staatsbibliothek, 1980, 1, 162f., Nos. 1649- 
57 (does no: ist Callo ‘s map). 
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13 Danfrie, engraving, plate from Déclaration de | ‘usage du 
graphometre, Paris, 1597, 30 (courtesy John M. Wing Founda- 
tion, Newberry Library, Chicago) 


strate their use in military operation (Fig. 16). Fortifica- 
tions include squat pentagonal bastions and redoubts made 
of earth.” Visscher thus combined a planimetric map of the 
town that visualizes it in abstract terms with views done 
in foreshortening to look like a “picture.” 

Callot’s map of Breda may first appear to continue in 
the tradition of Blaeu and Visscher (Fig. 1). A plan of Breda 
is sited just to the right of center of the field; surrounding 
it are the siege works as well as villages, swamps, woods, 
and rivers. Scenes of army life are in the foreground. How- 
ever, Callot has nearly reversed the orientation of Vissch- 
er's map in order to dramatize the arrival of the Arch- 
duchess from Brussels. The “front” of Callot’s field is at the 


2 Impression examined in the Newberry Library. Documented in Klemp 
(as in n. 24), No. 1652. Visscher's second map of Breda is in ibid., No. 
1653, it is illustrated by de Vrij, No. 38. On Visscher (1587-1652), see I.C. 
Koeman, ed., Atlantes Neerlandici, Amsterdam, 1969, 11, 150ff. Blaeu's 
map, which is very similar to that of Visscher, is documented in Fauser 
(as in n. 24), No. 1805, and is illustrated by Vosters, pl. 14. 


% See J.R. Hale, Renaissance Fortifications: Art or Engineering?, London, 


Nw! Ay. 


i 
quat 


Ferie emme fi 





14 Danfrie. engraving, plate from Déclaration de | ‘usage du 
graphometre, Paris, 1597, 42 (courtesy John M. Wing Founda- 
tion, Newberry Library, Chicago) 


southwest. where the figures are coming from the Spanish 
Netherlands; the United Provinces are located toward the 
horizon. The spatial structure of Callot’s map is far more 
daring than that of standard maps. Callot places the fore- 
ground on a ground line parallel to our own, but as the 
space recedes the viewpoint reaches a height from which 
the map appears flat, and from which the figures look in- 
creasingly minute. This new conception in map design al- 
lows the artist to display a greater variety of army life and 
a more extensive view of the Netherlands than had been 
achieved before. And whereas Visscher’s map was a “news 
sheet” emphasizing places, Callot's work sparkles with 
human drama in a large arena in the manner of history 


1977, esp. 25, 36ff., 54. 


7 See J.A. Piato, “Origins and Developments of the Ichnographic City 
Plan,” Journa! of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxxv, 1976, 35- 
50. And Roneld Rees, “Historical Links Between Cartography and Art,” 
Geographical Review, Lxx, 1980, esp. 61-65, which notes that the North- 
ern taste for genre scenes in maps tended to lessen their accuracy. 


28 See Koemaa (as in n. 25), and de Vrij, 32, regarding this role. 
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15 Anen., The Siege of Antwerp, engraving, dated 1585. Chicago, Newberry Library (photo: Library) 


painting. Events untold from the time Spinola fortified the 
area in August 1624 t the triumphal entry of the Arch- 
duchess or 12 lane 1625. 

The aar-ative fullness and refinement of Callot’s map 
may beexplained by the demands of his patroness. Vissch- 
er's ma» was painted ie Protestant Amsterdam and, there- 
fore, cculc not te expected tc compliment the Catholic en- 
emy wao nad captured Breda. The vignette in the left 
foregroanc is a caricature of Spanish soldiers and clergy,” 
which ma? have oifeaded the Archduchess. Moreover, 
Vissche” aad eter Durch map makers took advantage of 
renewee war with Spa n, starting in 1621, to challenge the 








2 Hugo, vase m 16, 5% says that the Dutch produced many satires 
of the Spanisa.arme during he siege of Breda. 





3° See De Vri, 5f.. on the changing fortunes of map-making from the 
South to che Nerth an this period. 

31 Philip È wes are ef Spain » greatest patrons of cartography: see J. Ak- 
erman and D Buisseret, Mo carchs, Ministers and Maps. exh. cat., New- 
berry Libary Chicago; 198., 9-13, on Spain. 





3 See Pasker 1°72, 298f, asd Vosters, 110f., notes, and pl. &-9, for ex- 


reputations established in Antwerp by Ortelius, Mercator, 
and De Jode.® These cartographers had enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of King Philip IL,” father of the Archduchess. She 
may have wished to celebrate her victory at Breda with a 
map “done to all perfection” that would surpass the sheets 
produced in Amsterdam. Callot accomplished his task with 
the help of Cantagallina’s design. I believe that the artist 
also consulted the new sheets and literature made available 
to him in the Netherlands.” The most distinguished source 
among them is Hermannus Hugo’s book, Obsidio Bre- 
dana.* It was published in 1626 by the Plantin Press,“ 
which printed Callot's map. 


amples. Meaume, No. 510, notes, lists four French sublications on the 
siege of Breda. Parker, 1984, 205f., cites general bocks on military ma- 
neuvers and drills. 


3 I examined the English edition cited above in n. 9 alongside the first 
Latin edition of 1626, in the Newberry Library. There are, as well, a sec- 
ond Latin edition of 1628; another English edition by Dapt. Gerrat Barry, 
Irish Army, 1628; a Spanish edition of 1627; and a French edition of 1631. 


*4 Max Rooses and Charles Ruelens found documentation in the Plantin 
archives; see Judson and Van de Velde, 1, No. 55: 11, Nos. 91-94. 
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Obsidio Bredana is a most reliable document on the siege 
of Breda because the author, a Jesuit, was Spinola’s per- 
sonal chaplain and superior of the Army Mission.” In ci- 
vilian life Hugo was a celebrated Latin poet and academic.* 
He was a prefect at the Jesuit College in Brussels and foun- 
der of a sister institution in Breda after the siege. (Hugo 
was also a friend of de Putte, who wrote the dedication 
booklet that accompanied Callot's map.) Obsidio Bredana 
is neither scholarly like Hugo's other writings, nor dog- 
matic like the sermons on Breda, which preached that God 
favored the Spanish side.” Hugo's book is, instead, a 
straightforward military narrative: it belongs to the type 
of journals written by Jesuit army chaplains and soldiers” 
of this time. Obsidio Bredana starts with the preparations 
made in Brussels, and ends with the victory celebrations. 
The narrative of heroic moments and persons is accom- 
panied by running accounts of the daily lives of the ordi- 
nary soldiers. Like the military diaries mentioned above, 
Hugo’s prose is imbued with a sense of adventure usually 
associated with the picaresque novel — but it does not di- 
minish the ring of authentic, first-hand experience. Obsidio 
Bredana is lavishly illustrated by seventeen plates in the 
manner of Girolamo Maggi’s Della fortificatione delle citta 
(Venice, 1583).*° The handsome title page, designed by 
Rubens and engraved by Cornelis Galle, offers a summary 
of the content (Fig. 17). For example, the beautiful maiden, 
a personification of Breda, is being strangled into submis- 
sion by Famine.” The remaining plates consist of maps, 
diagrams of siege works, and views, all etched by Theodore 
Galle, brother of Cornelis (Figs. 18-26). 


35 Hugo (1586-1629) died of the plague while accompanying the army of 
Flanders at Rheinberg. On his biography, see C. Sommervogel and A. de 
Backer, Bibliothèque des écrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, Liège, 1872, 
11, 219-225; and A. Poncelet, L'histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus dans les 
anciens Pays-Bas, Brussels, 1927-28, 11, 380 and 413f. And A. Rcersch, 
“L’humanisme en Brabant à l'époque de la Renaissance,” in Le livre . . . 
L'édition en Brabant du XVe au XIXe siècle, Gembloux, 1935, 83; and A. 
Roersch and M. Sabbe, eds., L'humanisme et la littérature en Brabant, 
exh. cat., Brussels, 1935, 46ff. 


36 Hugo’s best-known book is Pia desideria, Antwerp, 1624; it was pub- 
lished in forty editions. Hugo next wrote Obsidio Bredana. Immediately 
after he produced De militia equestri antiqua et nova ad regem Philippum 
IV, Antwerp, 1630 (posthumous); the anonymous illustrations are in the 
style of Callot. Copy examined in the Newberry Library. 


37 See Vosters, 44, n. 101, and 125, for examples. 


38 See Poncelet (as in n. 35), chap. xv, 405-422. Spinola was largely re- 
sponsible for employing Jesuits in the army, starting in 1621. 


39 For examples see Cesare Campana, Assedio d’Anversa, Vicenza, 1595 
(on the siege of 1585, cited above in n. 23); copy examined in the New- 
berry Library; William Lithgow, A True and Experimental Discourse Upon 
. . . the Last Siege of Breda, London, 1637 (on the final recovery by the 
Dutch in that year); copy examined in the Newberry Library; and Robert 
Monro His Expedition with the Worthy Scots Regiment . . . August 1626 
(on the author's experiences in Germany over a period of seven years); 
copy examined in the Newberry Library. The final item is cited by Parker, 
1984, 330, and elsewhere. Also see Parker's discussion, 190ff., of eye- 
witness military journals, which are not to be confused with novels and 
pastiches written in imitation of them. The most famous example of the 
latter is Grimmelshausen's book, Simplicius Simplicissimus, 1669, which 
is often mistaken as a true record of wartime life. 


Callot gave a careful reading to Obsidio Bredana. Its text 
and plates, its integration of the parts into the narrative 
whole, ard its humane but unsentimental spirit, provided 
him with a first-rate model for his map. Obsidio Bredana 
is superior as literature to the works that Callot employed 
in his other etchings, such as the verses attached to plates,” 
and a book that parallels the order of events in the Mi- 
sères.* It is of some interest that Cardinal Francesco Bar- 
berini, nephew of the Pope, regarded Callot’s and Hugo's 
works together as remembrances of the siege.“ Several 
moderr studies of Callot’s map note the existence of Ob- 
sidio Bredana as a contemporary reference on the siege. 
Meaume was the first to do so, by citing the 1631 French 
edition o“ Hugo's book in an endnote following his dis- 
cussion cf the Map of Breda. Vosters made use of the 
works of Callot and Hugo in his study of Breda in Spanish 
art and literature.“ Two recent catalogues of Callot refer 
to Galle’s plate of the Siege Ended (Fig. 26), because the 
maps of Callot and Galle face the same direction. These 
studies consider Obsidio Bredana as background material 
on the sige in a general way but fail to see that Callot 
employec the book as a direct and extensive source of in- 
formation in his map. For in addition to Galle's plate just 
mentioned (Fig. 26), Callot’s map has parallels in nearly all 
of Galle’s sixteen plates, which will be the starting point of 
my comparison. 

Galle's plates include plans of the town after being for- 
tified by the Prince of Nassau, views of Spinola's two camps 
(first at Ginneken, then at Terheyden), several diagrams 
and cross-sections of batteries, castles, and forts, and, fi- 


4 Esp. Boox mı, ills. on pp. 91-94, 96-100, and 106. Also see Agostino 
Ramelli, Le diverse et artificiose machine . . ., Paris, 1588. My thanks to 
James Akerman for these references. 


41 See Judscn and Van de Velde, 1, No. 55, on iconography; and J. Held, 
“Rubens ard the Book,” in Rubens and His Circle, Princeton, 1982, 176. 


42 For Les raisères, whose second state carries verses attributed to Michel 
de Maroiles, see Wolfthal, 222. Combat à la barrière, done about the same 
time as tae map of Breda, was accompanied by verses of Henri Humbert; 
see Lieure, Nos. 575ff. 


43 Wolfthal. 225-233. 


44 See Lucienne van Meerbeck, Correspondance du Nonce Fabio de Le- 
gonissa (1627-34), Brussels and Rome, 1966, letter 429, dated 18 August 
1629: “Le cardinal recevra, avec ce courrier, le plan de Bréda par Callot, 
et un live du père jésuite Hugo.” The map is listed once in the Barberini 
Collecticn; see M.A. Lavin, Seventeenth-Century Barberini Inventories 
of Art, New York, 1975, Barb. Lat. 5635, No. 103. Hugo's book is still 
in the Barterini fondo of the Vatican Library. It was catalogued by L. 
Holstenias, ed., Index bibliotecae qua Franciscus Barberinus S.R.E. car- 
dinalis... reddidit, Rome, 1681, 1, 552. 


4 Meaume 


46 See Vosters, passim, esp. 83, 84, 86, for comparisons between the works 
of Hugo ard Callot. Callot’s map was evidently included in the shipment 
of tapestries, paintings, and maps that Archduchess Isabella sent to Spain 
on 19 July 1628. This inventory is cited by J. Held, The Oil Sketches of 
Peter Paul Rubens, Princeton, 1980, 1, 139. 


47 See Rasell, fig. 46; and n. 22 above. Galle’s map is known to Jacobs, 
Brown University exh. cat. (as in n. 2), via J. Hale, The Art of War and 
Renaissence England, Washington, D.C., 1961, 26. 
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16 Claes Jausz. ¥ sscher, The Siege of Breda, engraving, 1624. Chicago, Newberry Library (photo: Library) 


nally, Brede aftes the siège (Figs. 18-26). Galle represents 
several phases ot the siege described in Hugo's text. For 
example, th: cames oi Spinola and his leading officers (Fig. 
20) are given ful: discussion regarding the enclosure of the 
town. Huge writes, “Each colonel's quarter was wrought 
towards the nex! . . sc that the four major quarters are 
opposite each ec~er.’** The double-trenches of fortifica- 
tions showr at tte bottom of the same plate are noted by 
Hugo as a abyrmth of ninety-six redoubts, thirty-seven 
forts, and forty-Eve batteries. These features have cor- 
respondences in @allct’s map (especially Figs. 2-4), as do 
the details Œ swænps. ferested terrain, and men at work. 
Two of GalÈ's pi..:es dlustrate the hostilities at Meede and 
Terheycen (sigs. 11-22), which are, likewise, found in Cal- 
lot's map (Fas. 2. 5). These incidents were the only armed 
confrontaticns be-ween she two sides, which Hugo covers 
in detail.® Calle zad Calot show the four sets of double- 












48 Hugo, 29F, Cn thee sites, aso see 26, 88f. 
3 Ibid., BOF. 


palisades in the river, the new quarters of Spínola and his 
men, Prince Maurice's camp, and the stagnant waters sep- 
arating the two sides. Callot refines his map by including 
several features described in Hugo's text that are omitted 
from Galle’s plates. These are the pontoon over the Merck 
River, “the thick throwing of fireballs,” Prince Maurice's 
orderly retreat, and the fort he erected to guard his de- 
parting men (see Nos. 125 and 126 at the extreme left of 
Fig. 5). 

Galle’s diagrams and cross-sections of the siege works 
are found in Callot’s map in their proper stations. The en- 
emy’s “Hornworks” at the perimeter of Breda's walls (Figs. 
18-19) are distinctly outlined by Callot in the same pattern 
(Figs. 3, 6, No. 65). Hugo refers to these marvels of Dutch 
engineering in his discussion of the four-mile-long wall that 
encircled the town." Callot also shows forts and redoubts 
of Spinola's chief officers, Isenbourg, Balancon, Baglione, 


5° Ibid.. 28, 43-50, 115-119. 
3! Ibid., 2. 
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and Wijngaert, which have distinguishable shapes (Figs. 23, 
24), though not with complete consistency (Figs. 2, 3, 5; 
see “H” at the lower center; “N” and “Q” at the upper left 
quadrant). Hugo mentions these structures several times," 
and the special “bridge of boats.’ The latter is the cause- 
way (or “causey”) that Spinola raised (Fig. 25). It is found 
in Callot’s lower center plate (Fig. 6), to the left of the sheet, 
marked “Z” and “B” at the entrance of the dike, and also 
at the bridge between Terheyden and Terhage. There are 
only two or three illustrations by Galle that lack parallels 
on Callot’s map. They include a view of Breda befcre the 
siege, which is outside Callot’s time span. In turn, Callot 
represents few motifs not found in Obsidio Bredana.™ It is 
likely, therefore, that Obsidio Bredana served as an in- 
valuable model for the siege works in Callot’s map. Since 
they were torn down immediately after victory was de- 
clared,® little or nothing of strategic importance was left 
standing when Callot first visited Breda at the end cf 1625 
or the beginning of 1626. And by that time Obsidio Bre- 
dana was being prepared for publication at the Plantin 
Press. The text and all but three of the maps were com- 
pleted by 31 December 1625, when Callot may have been 
in the Spanish Netherlands. 

The detailed military works of Callot's map are inte- 
grated with numerous and equally detailed narratives of 
human activity. Their sources can be found in the :ext of 
Obsidio Bredana. Thus, Callot's map assumes a deeper 
meaning when one compares its genre scenes with Hugo's 
passages on the daily events of the men, exclusive of the 
siege works. 

The most familiar story shown in the map takes place at 
the end, when Spinola observes the triumphant arrival of 
the Archduchess from Brussels (Fig. 7, lower right). No. 51 
points out the archducal train, No. 52 shows the Arch- 
duchess's carriage being guarded by halberdiers (she is 
dressed in her habit), and number 53 depicts her talxing to 
Spinola. There is no pictorial source for this scene, as in 
Galle’s plates. Callot’s information must have come from 
Hugo's ten-page discussion,” leaving out representation of 
the restoration of Catholicism in favor of display.ng the 
colorful parade. As if illuminating Hugo's words, Callot 
shows the salutation offered by the “infantry divided into 
many squadrons . . . and the cavalry put upon a large plain 
_.. lined up. . . ina mock tournament, with charges and 
retreat of horse and sounding of trumpets.” These de- 
tachments display flags with the knotted St. Andrew’s Cross 
of Burgundy, used throughout to indicate the army of Flan- 


52 Ibid., 30, 60. 
53 Ibid., 94ff. 


5 One of them is the barracks erected by Spinola's army. See Parker, 1972, 
166, n. 2, on this innovation. Another motif excluded in Hugo is discussed 
below, n. 107. 


% Proof is found in Rubens’s letter to Valavez written on 12 June 1625, 
just a week after Breda fell to Spinola: ". . . But arriving in Brussels, 1 
found that the most Serene Infanta had gone to visit the camp at Breda, 
before the demolition of the fortifications.” In R.S. Magurn, ed. and trans., 
The Letters of Peter Paul Rubens, Cambridge, MA, 1959 and 1971, letter 
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17 Rubens and C. Galle, title page of Hermannus Hugo, Obsi- 
dio Bredana, engraving, Antwerp, 1626 (photo: Newberry Li- 
brary. Chicago) 


ders. Spinola’s very fashionable dress, distinguished by a 
scarf and plumed hat, may reflect Callot’s love of costume” 
more than the commander’s taste, considering Hugo's re- 
mark on Spinola's indifference to such things.” The com- 
mander, shown twice, faces away from the viewer in each 
case. By so doing, he turns toward the Archduchess and 
deflects attention from himself, thus giving form to Hugo's 
comments on Spinola’s modesty, and how he arrived qui- 
etly in Brussels at the end of the siege to avoid publicity.”! 


63, 111. 

56 See Judson and Van de Velde, 11, No. 92. and n. 34 above for related 
dates. 

5 Hugo, 142ff. 

58 [bid., 148. 

5 On Callot's earlier essays, see Lieure, Nos. 429ff. and ES50ff. Leonid 
Tarassuk kindly provided me with information on military dress. 

°° Hugo, 111 

è Jbid., 43, esp. 107, 111ff.; 149, on Spinola's unobtrusive arrival in 
Brussels. 











18 T. Galle. view of the Hornworks, etching, p. 9 in Obsidio 
Bredana (photo: “ewber-y Library, Chicago) 





19 T. Galle: map of Breca “fortified with the new works after 
the coming of Spenola.” etching, p. 25 in Obsidio Bredana, title 
quotec from Engish ed. of 1627 (photo: Newberry Library, 
Chicago) 


Callot mar have also decided against showing Spinola’s 
portrait in defemence tc that of Rubens, which Hugo notes 
with some pride © 

Just before the Arckduchess arrived in Breda there oc- 
curred an ever rere in eresting event, namely, the enemy's 
flight ‘rom.that city en ‘oute to Gertrudenberg in the north. 
It is stownin the upper center of Callot’s map (Fig. 3); No. 
11 depicts a stream of thousands of refugees who are on 
foot and ir carsiages. Itiquette required that the defeated 
should leave th: sugh < breach in the city wall, as is de- 
picted in Callots map The artist's reconstruction corre- 
sponds almest e-actiy o Hugo’s passage on the surrender, 


€ Ibid., 149. On it: three kuown versions, see M.C. Volk, “New Light 
on a Seventeenth-Century Collector: The Marquis of Leganés.” Art Bul- 
letin, ixu, 1980, 26. 


8 See J.W. Wright, “Sieges «nd Customs of War at the Opening of the 
Eighteenth Century. Ameriear Historical Review, xxxix, 1934, 638f. 


64 Huge, 1208. 


65 See Viright (as in ~. 63) or»ceremonies of retreat, which includes Breda 
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20 T. Galle, top: “Spinola’s first encamping before Breda be- 
gun then in 2 places, afterwards in 4”; bottom: “The first en- 
trenching of Breda with a double trench of slight works,” etch- 
ing p. 27 in Obsidio Bredana, titles quoted from English ed. of 
1627 (photo: Newberry Library, Chicago) 


which included the Dutch demand for twelve hundred 
wagons to carry out sick persons and household goods." 
Moreover, Spinola gave the departing enemy his assurance 
of safety and “strict command not to scoff at the enemy 
. . [who] marched with colors flying . . . no word of re- 
proach was said on either side.” Callot's map likewise 
shows, to quote its index, “Spinola accompanied by many 
lords and cavaliers, who stand guard before the besieged 
who are leaving the town.” The mounted and saluting 
figure of Spinola can be found just to the left of No. 98. 


as a notable example. 


9° The gesture in Velazquez’s painting, by which Justin of Nassau transfers 
the key of the citadel to Spinola, is not treated by Hugo or Callot. This 
incident is mentioned in at least one source evidently not known to Callot. 
It is discussed in J. Moffitt, “Diego Velazquez, Andrea Alciati and the 
Surrender of Breda,” Artibus et Historiae, v, 1982, 75-00. Also see Brown 
and Elliott (as in n. 6), 178-184; and J. Brown, Velazquez, New Haven 
and London, 1986, 116-118. 
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21 T. Galle, views of camps of 20th 
sides (in Meede and Terheyden), etching, 
p. 36 in Obsidio Bredana (photo: New- 
berry Library, Chicago) 
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22 T. Galle, battery locations cf various 
camps at Meede and Terheyden, etching, 
p. 96 in Obsidio Bredana (photo: New- 








Another entourage treated by Hugo, thence Callot, is 
that of the Prince of Poland. His train arrives within the 
fortified trench (Fig. 4, No. 48), where Hugo says the Prince 
was greeted in September 1624. This stopover is tied toa 
string of more important events. First, the Dutch en- 
croached upon Meede while Spinola was entertaining his 
royal guest. This incursion caused Spinola to erect new 
headquarters across from them at Terheyden at great haste. 
The only significant battle between the two sides occurred 
soon afterwards. Clouds of gunpowder mark the site of 
assault (Fig. 5, No. 10). The adjacent plate at the upper left 


berry Library, Chicago) 


(Fig. 2, Nos. 6, 9, 87) reveals a few more incidents of gun- 
fire, which Hugo vividly describes. In one of them, a band 
of Spinola’s soldiers rescues the church in Oos-erhout, 
which the enemy is blowing up and setting on fire. The 
area around Dungen in the north was another scene of hos- 
tilities. Hugo says that the Prince of Orange set fire to his 


©? Hugo, 37ff. 
88 Ibid., 114. 
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23 T. Galle, three batteries: of Wijngaert, Balancon, and Isen- 
bourg, etchiug, p- 23 in Cosidio Bredana (photo: Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago) 


quarters there be: ore retreating.” Callot records a skirmish 
near this Dutch «:rongkold in the upper center plate (Fig. 
3, Nos. 7, 99, 10%. Depietions of lesser skirmishes are found 
elsewhere ia his map (Fg. 2, No. 88; Fig. 3, No. 100; un- 
numbered cnes o. tside Ereda's walls). They were evidently 
inspired by varic-1s pas ages in Obsidio Bredana.” 

Spinola's army was threatened from the north, as well, 
by Mansfeld's Germans who relieved the Dutch troops. 
Hugo descr bes. ©’ ansfeld’s camp in several passages of his 
work.” Calot incicates this encampment at the upper left 
and center Figs. 2, 3, No. 8), where it also provides focus 
at the horizon amd acts es a counterweight to the activities 
in the southern ead of the field. 


6 Thid., 125ff. also € 
7 Ibid., 27, 3L 
7 Ihid., 35, 6%., 8% 90. 


72 Ibid., 1,7, ©. 65, £2, R4, ind other examples. For modern discussion 
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24 T. Galle, top: “A battery upon the heath, at Oosterhout”; 
bottom: “A battery joining to the Baron of Beauvais; fort upon 
the heath towards Oosterhout,” etching. p. 100 in Obsidio Bre- 
dana, titles quoted from English ed. of 1627 (photo: Newberry 
Library, Chicago) 


A major theme of Hugo's book deals with the convoys 
that provision the troops.” Callot’s map shows such a train 
at the upper and lower right, clearly originating in Brussels 
in the south (Figs. 4, 7, No. 49). The advance guard enters 
the walls of Spinola’s quarters at Ginneken, heading for 
the church (No. 34), where Hugo says the supplies were 
stored.” The map also depicts a Dutch fleet on the Merck 
River (flying the striped flag), found in the foreground at 
the lower left (Fig. 5). This image is based on Hugo's dis- 
cussions of attempts made by the enemy to ship in supplies 
by boat.” On the first day of the siege Baglione intercepted 
twelve craft headed towards Breda, leaving behind the 
“prize to our soldiers and watermen.” For this scene Callot 


on this issue in general, see Parker, 1984, 199f. 
7 Hugo, 104. 
7 Ibid., 27, 63. 
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25 T. Galle, “The Causey [i.e., cause- 
way] which Spinola caused to be raised 
in the meadowgrounds fortified with a 
parapet, batteries, pallisades and other 
works,” etching, p. 65 in Obsidio 
Bredana, title quoted from English 

ed. of 1627 (photo: Newberry Library, 
Chicago) 





OBSIDIO BREDA È, 


PERFECTA. 


26 T. Galle, “The Siege of Breda 
Ended,” etching, p. 128 in Obsidio 
Bredana, title quoted from English 

ed. of 1627 (photo: Newberry Library, 
Chicago) 


reconstructs just six Dutch boats near their camp at Meede. 
They were approaching Baglione's fort (marked “N” on the 
map), which was especially built to thwart the Dutch from 
using the river. 

The provisioning of the army is crucial to siege warfare, 
which was fought by starving the enemy into surrender. It 
strained the entire population, since both sides required 
food from the countryside and the cooperation of peasants 
and merchants. The impoverished, ill-paid soldiers were 
accompanied by wives, children, and sutlers, who nearly 
doubled their numbers.” Hugo addresses these social prob- 
lems on nearly every page, singling out the needs that pro- 
pel men toward violence and looting. His descriptions, 








based on first-hand experience, are compassionate without 
being sentimental. Almost imperceptibly Hugo cites Prov- 
idence in a mere handful of phrases.” This humane aspect 
of Obsidio Bredana, which makes up about one third of 
its content, is the key to the so-called “low-life” pictures in 
Callot’s map of Breda. This fact should modify the stan- 
dard reading that Callot's scenes of looting soldiers and 


75 On the composition of 17th-century armies, see Parker, 1972, chap. 7; 
idem., 1984, 193ff. 


76 Hugo, 2, 66, 76, 77, 97. 
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peasants were decived fem Northern prints.” Callot had 
good reason to icok at sach works while preparing his map 
for the ruler of tae Sparish Netherlands. The resemblance 
between soldiers. slundering a farmhouse at the lower left 
(Fig. 5) and Vindkebeors’s second plate of the Boerenver- 
driet series has aready been established. However, visual 
connections suck as this have been made from the vantage 
point of the Misè-=s, rather than the map of Breda. Sadoul’s 
characterization f the atter as a ‘military kermesse,” is 
quite typical of ne general comments of modern histori- 
ans.” Altheugh —orthezn prints may have provided some 
motifs, the seurc= of mest of Callot’s genre inventions was 
in fact Hugo's be dk. 

The soldiers cating the inn and farmhouses at the lower 
left and center (F 2s. 5, e) are shown in response to several 
passages in Obædio B edana,” in which most of these 
atrocities were commited by the enemy.® For instance, 
Charles Lambert was:re ponsible for the “sacking of many 
houses, pillaging of churches . . . having nothing in rev- 
erence, bearing.respect to nothing.” The citizens of Breda 
complained of irsolent Dutch soldiers who “spoiled gar- 
dens and pillage? stables and shops.” Hugo claims that 
similar acts done by Sp mola’s “foreign” soldiers (i.e., nei- 
ther Spaniards nc- Flem=gs) were severely punished.* Cal- 
lot's views of soadiers being tortured upon the strappado 
(Fig. 6) and hur; from the gibbet just outside Spinola’s 
camp (Fig. 4, bef=re “E” depict the criminal soldiers of the 
Spanish side. A hanging scene involving civilians in the 
mid-ground just © the -ight of the tree (Fig. 6) may have 
come from Hugo = taleo how Spinola hanged two peasants 
who slipped corr into town.** Though it may look brutal 
to us, Hugo maix-ains tre point, repeated in several other 
passages, that 5p nola’s conduct was moderate as judged 
by prevailing seventeenfh-century standards.® In other ex- 
amples, Spinola È showa to be too kind-hearted to enforce 
his rule of punish: 1g peasants who were fleeing out of fear® 
and townsmen ruaning eway from hunger.” One of Hugo's 
stories :nvolves.a sand cf French noblemen who were cap- 
tured while tryir3 to reach Dutch lines, and then were 
treated as guests befere being returned in Spinola's own 
coach. Several znecdoces relate the defection of enemy 
soldiers to the Spanish side.” Although Callot does not ren- 


7 Above all, see Tern = s, 16622, chap. 5, 69-85, which mentions Urs Graf 
and other German examples, Netherlandish prints such as Vinckeboons's 
Boerenverdriet series, and Visecher's prints related to the natioral wars. 
Also see J. Fishman, Enerenverdriet: Violence between Peasants and Sol- 
diers in Early ModesreNetherleads Art, Ann Atbor, 1982, esp. 50, which 
mentions Callot. 


78 Sadoul, 225. 

7? Hugo, 20. 86, 108, 20, 125. 
5° Ibid., esp. 120, 125 

81 Ibid., 82. 

8 Ibid., 85f. 

83 Ibid., 53H., 108. 

84 Ibid., 57, 62. 

85 Ibid., 43. 

8 Ibid., 26. 


der these actions in detail, he captures the bustling move- 
ments of displaced persons who are coming and going on 
foot, by horseback, and by coach, particularly in the lower 
left and center plates (Figs. 5, 6). 

More peaceful moments are also represented in Callot's 
map, as in the flocks of grazing sheep and musketeers 
shooting dice upon a drum (Fig. 6). Dozens of similar vi- 
gnettes of a teeming tent town are located in the mid-ground 
of the same sheet. It has been noted that the bazaar-like 
setting is reminiscent of The Fair at Impruneta, which Cal- 
lot had etched in ca. 1620-22.% However, the map of Breda 
lacks the festive air of the latter. It shares, instead, in the 
spirit of Hugo's text, which describes rustic shepherds and 
soldiers behind the lines not as picturesque relief to the suf- 
ferings of war, but extensions of them.” Competition for 
food and shelter led to overcrowding and shortages. Target 
practice, mock jousting, and gambling reveal the need to 
fill empty time, since soldiers did very little fighting. Hugo 
makes a point of remarking that Prince Maurice's men once 
spent twenty-two days with nothing to do.” 

A few more episodes articulate the desperation caused 
by the siege. According to Hugo, shortages drove men to 
eat horses and dogs,” soldiers on the Dutch side died of 
the plague from eating carrion,” and foraging and seeking 
of wood in the countryside became commonplace.” One 
may pick out in Callot’s map, as well, the minuscule car- 
casses of dogs and other animals strewn about the entire 
field (Fig. 2, towards the right near No. 76; Fig. 6, towards 
the left at the break of the foreground and to the right; Fig. 
7, towards the background, among other examples). At the 
upper right men are engaged in cutting wood (Fig. 4). An- 
other story concerns the soldiers’ wives. Hugo says they 
“deserve esteem” for seeking food in the villages, carrying 
baggage, and washing linen.* Callot does not quite spot- 
light their attempts at keeping order, yet he shows women 
at work in the camp scenes at the lower left and center 
plates (Figs. 5-6). Close-up investigation even reveals that 
wisps of line turn into minuscule female figures doing laun- 
dry on the river banks (Fig. 3, toward the right within the 
walls; Fig. 4, at the left near No. 44; Fig. 7. at the center 
inside the walls). 

A heightened concern for accuracy in the recording of 


8 Ibid., 61. 
88 Ibid., 39. 


8 Ibid., 107, 109, 120. Also see Parker, 1972, chap. €, on mutiny and 
deserting soldiers, who were abused alike by peasants and other soldiers. 


°° See Lieure, No. 361, for the impression struck while in Florence; and 
No. 478, the version re-etched after Callot returned to Lorraine. Also see 
Russell, No. 12. 


% Hugo, 33, 97. 


°° Ibid., 48. Also see Parker, 1984, 207, on efforts made to keep idle troops 
busy at all times during the wars of the 17th century. 


3 Hugo, 58, 120. 

% Ibid., 91. 

9 Ibid., 64 and elsewhere. 
ə% Ibid., 97. 
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natural phenomena is displayed in Hugo's book and Cal- 
lot's map. Hugo states that mild weather helped the Spanish 
army to survive the winter,” and that Spinola erected the 
causeway and bridge of boats in expectation of flooding 
due to full-moon tides.* Flooding wiped out the dam built 
by the enemy,” and overflowing fields left the lanc inac- 
cessible.!® Although Callot shows a rather even flow of 
light and untroubled atmosphere, he does indicate flooded 
swamps (Figs. 2, 3, 5), and winds that rustle thick grain 
and cause trees to bow (Fig. 5). Another striking tcuch is 
the pine wood (Figs. 4, 7, No. 5), which Hugo admired as 
part of the “pleasant country rich in corn and pasture, 
meadows, young trees and brooks."!° 

A greater moral issue, one that gives legitimacy and uni- 
ty to the description of the fortifications and human activ- 
ities, is expressed in Hugo's book and Callot’s map of Breda. 
It is their position on warfare, still the sport of kings. The 
two works aim to communicate pride in Spinola’s art of 
war, the order of his army, his discipline over several “na- 
tions” of foreign soldiers,‘ and his humanity. The army 
of Flanders was at the height of its glory in the 1620's, newly 
rebuilt after the expiration of the Twelve-Years’ Truce.’ 
Spinola and the Archduchess thereupon tried to compen- 
sate for the legendary reputation of Spanish brutality that 
had prevailed since the rebellion in the Netherlands against 
her father. The two looked after the welfare of civilians, 
who were customarily left to the abuse of soldiers.!* They 
built one of the first field hospitals, which is shown in Cal- 
lot's map (Fig. 4, No. 37).'” 

In line with the magnanimous behavior of the Arch- 
duchess and Spinola is the philosophy promoted in Hugo 
Grotius’s book, De jure belli ac pacis, published in 1625, 
the same year as the capitulation of Breda. The promi- 
nent Dutch humanist similarly advocates moderation and 
charity, while approving of “just wars” sanctioned by nat- 
ural law. The Archduchess undertook the siege of Breda, 
and the risk of losing lives, in order to restore Catholic 
sovereignty only after hope of settlement in her favor had 
failed. Callot's Map of the Siege of Breda was made to praise 
the ideals of a high-minded ruler. It is possible that Callot's 
sympathy toward the Spanish cause may be expressed at 
the lower left, where the artist appears in a remarkable self- 


97 Ibid., 34, 95. 

%8 Ibid., 74. 

9° Ibid., 95 and elsewhere. 
100 bid., 22, 73. 

101 [bid., 3. 


102 As noted by Parker, 1972, 127f., in discussing Spain's goa: of total 
victory. A contrasting view that has attracted attention is T. Rabb's in 
The Struggle for Stability in Early Modern Europe, New York, 1975, 3ff.; 
and idem, “Artists and Warfare: A Study of Changing Values in Seven- 
teenth-Century Europe,” Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Lxxv, 1985, 79-106. Rabb suggests that the brutality of the Thirty 
Years’ War inspired an anti-war movement. 


103 Parker, 1972, 29ff., notes that Italians were valued the mos: highly. 
104 [bid., 3, 193ff. Also see Israel (as in n. 1), 107. 
105 Parker, 1972, 179. 


portrait, seated on the field as a gentleman soldier in a collet 
of buffalo hide worn for parrying, along with a sword and 
dagger (Fig. 5). His map of Breda should set the standard 
for revised discussion of the two siege maps executed soon 
afterwards for Louis XIII, the Miséres series, and military 
imagery by other artists of the seventeenth century. 


Simone Zurawski received her Ph.D. from Brown Univer- 
sity. She is presently working on a study of connections 
between art, politics, and culture in the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War [Department of Art, DePaul University, Chi- 
cago, IL 60614-3214]. 


Appendix 


Unpublished Documents 
1. Secrétairerie d'État et de Guerre, Registre aux ordres. xxix, fol. 
309r, Archives Générales du Royaume, Brussels. 15 lines. 


D[onla Isabel 


Don Gaspar Alt [ez] a [i.e., Count Duke Olivares] Saved que 
laques Callot nos ha reputado que ha mucho tiempo que esta 
trauajando con gran Vigilancia y gasto en sacar con toda 
perfection la planta de la Villa de Breda, y todos los puestos 
y fortificaciones y quarteles qlue] el Marques de los Balbasses 
li.e., Spinola] hizo y ocupo con el ex[pedien]te de su 
M[alglestald, [i.e., the Archduchess] tambien los que tuvo el 
enemigo quando Vino con el suyo para socorrer la d[ichja 
placa, y se ha concertado con el d[ichlo laques Calot que 
hauiendo a cava do la d[ich]a planta como ha offrezido se le 
daran ocho y cinquenta escudos de a X R [eale]s por su trabajo 
y gastos, y para satisfazerle los que ha hecho hasta agora y 
Va haziendo adelante tenemos plor] bien que el Marqlue]s de 
los Balbasses [Spinola] de orden para que se despache libranza 
de 550 w. os[escudos] sobre Thomas Lopez de Vlloa que por 
n[uest]ra orden haze officio de Pagador géneral del d[ich]o 
exlpedien]te para que se los de y pague dé quier dineros de su 
cargo que tal es n[uest]ra Voluntad. Datta en Bruss[els] A 
primero de febrero de 1626. 


This document is Archduchess Isabella's copy of a missive that 
the court in Brussels dispatched to Olivares. Callot is the only 
artist mentioned in this volume. 


106 See ibid., 166, on the Archduchess's efforts; and Hugo, 24, 112, on 
those of Spinola. Another passage, 37, claims that he sent Jesuits to stop 
soldiers from looting. 


107 Parker, 1972, 167ff. 


108 Grotius’s ideas may be contrasted to those of pacifists like Emeric Crucé 
who wanted to abolish all war. See C. van Vollenhoven, “The Framework 
of Grotius’ Book De lure Belli ac Pacis (1625), Verhandelingen der Kon- 
inckliike Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, xxx, 1932 (entire 
volume); and James Johnson, Just War Treditions and the Restraint of 
War, Princeton, 1981, 174ff. It is possible that Grotius, Spinola, and the 
Archduchess — among others of the age — were inspired by notions of 
military discipline and moderation set forth in Justus Lipsius's book, Po- 
liticorum sive civilis doctrinae libri sex, Frankfurt, 1590. Lipsius's views 
on a modern army were brought to my attention in a chapter devoted to 
the Flemish humanist in the forthcoming book by Robert Bireley, SJ. I 
am grateful to Rev. Bireley for sharing his manuscript with me. 
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Previoudy un=ublished; vol. listed in Geoffrey Parker, Guide 
to the Archivis of the Spanish Institutions in or Concerned 
with the Netherlands (1556-1706), Brussels, 1971, 56. My 
thanks ee ow: d to‘Susan Ramirez for lending her expertise in 
the tran-criptian. 


. Audienwe 206, No. 1, unfoliated, Archives Générales du 
Royaume, Brusseis. 23 lines. 


Mon boa cousin, le graveur Jean Calot [sic] [crossed out: m'a 
este le ben veza, tant pour ses bonnes qualites que pour avoir 
este en~oye . (illegible) et comme il] s'en retournait 
presentement car de la, pour continuer a vous servir, je l'ay 
bien voalu acompagner de ce mot [crossed out: tant/non 
seulemeat], peur veus-remercier de [crossed out: la faveur qu'il 
vous a pleu me faire en ce regard, mais que encore] pour vous 
prier de voul»ir aveir pour aggreable, qu'il puisse vacquer 
l'achevement de certain ouvrage, qu'avecq vostre permission 
je luy aw enclargé Ge que j'espere vous ferez de tant plus 
voluntiers, que je-desire extremement de scavoir, s'il ny a rien 
par de ‘a de wostre goust, afin du m'y pouvoir employer, 
comme e ferzy d'ane particuliere affection, que je vous ay 
variee, «t com inueray toute ma vie, en priant le creatur de 
vous coaserver. Mon bon cousin, en sante et longues anees, 
de Brux-Iles le 5 fevrier 1626. 


This documert is the scribe’s working copy of a letter that 
Archduehess Babella sent to Duke Charles IV of Lorraine; it 
is foundiin a di:cke! containing other letters sent from Brussels 
to Lorraine. Previously unpublished; vol. brought to my 
attention in C=offrey Parker's letter of November 1986. I am 
grateful to hiwa, and to David Buisseret, for providing the 
transcription. 
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Edgar Degas and French Feminism, ca. 1880: 
“The Young Spartans,” the Brothel 
Monotypes, and the Bathers Revisited 


Norma Broude 


In this article, I shall consider the newly resurgent aad visible feminist movement 
in France, ca. 1878-80, as a context for understandmg the sometimes ambiguous 
and much debated meanings of many of Edgar Degas's works of this period, spe- 
cifically the Spartan Girls Challenging Boys (which, as evidence presented here 
will show, must have been revised and its figures given a more contemporaneous 
appearance at this time), the brothel monotypes, andthe bather compositions. The 
writings of the Italian critic, Diego Martelli, a man who was a committed feminist 
activist and who was closely associated with Degas in Paris during these years. 
will be adduced to establish the extent to which feminist issues had become an 
accessible and relevant part of the modern world that Degas set out to interpret. 


Edgar Degas's Spartan Girls Challenging Boys (Fig. 1), be- 
gun around 1860, later revised for inclusion (but never 
shown) at the Fifth Impressionist Exhibition in April of 
1880,! is a painting whose subject has held considerable 
fascination for modern scholars, but whose meaning, 
nevertheless, remains something of an enigma. Once in- 
terpreted as an expression of a competitive and unhealthy 
hostility between the sexes, one that reflected a personal 
fear and dislike of women on Degas’s part, the scene was 
subsequently described as a natural confrontation among 
equals and offered in an essay of mine as part of a refu- 
tation of the notion of Degas’s presumed “misogyny. ? More 
recently, Carol Salus, also writing in these pages, has re- 
jected the idea that the picture represents a competition 
between the sexes and has proposed instead that it is a por- 
trayal of Spartan courtship rites, a subject in which Degas, 
a young man when he first undertook the painting, would 
presumably have had a natural interest.’ 

In support of her interpretation, Salus maintains that the 


This article grows out of a paper delivered at the joint meetings of the 
College Art Association and the Women’s Caucus for Art in New York 
City in February of 1986. I am grateful to The American University for 
the grant awarded me in the summer of 1987, which permittec me to 
complete my research, and to the staffs of the Bibliotheque Marguerite 
Durand in Paris and the Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence for their gen- 
erous assistance. My thanks go also to my colleague, Mary D. Garrard, 
who encouraged and assisted the development of this article in many prac- 
tical and important ways. 


! In the catalogue of the Fifth Impressionist Exhibition, the picture is listed 
as No. 33, with the title “Petites filles Spartiates provoquant des garcons 
(1860).” But it was apparently not exhibited. Its absence from the show, 
which opened on 1 April and closed on 30 April 1880, was specifically 
noted by Gustave Goetschy in a review that appeared in Le Vol:aire on 
6 April (see C.S. Moffett, “Disarray and Disappointment,” in The New 


group of adolescents at the left, formerly thought to consist 
only of females, contains within it a male and female cou- 
ple, who set an example of heterosexual bonding which the 
youths at the right are being encouraged to emulate. The 
group at the left, moreover, is said to provide a complete 
display of the stages of courtship, including “hesitancy on 
the part of the young woman on the left” (whose long hair, 
according to Spartan custom, would mark her as a virgin), 
“aggressive enticement in the lunging figure” (whose 
cropped hair signals that she is either married or ready to 
be), and, finally, “bonding in the couple.” The so-called 
male in this couple (who is, by the way, noticeably smaller 
in size than any of the adolescent boys at the right), is shown 
fondling the breast of his female companion, and “his ges- 
ture,” we are told, “indicates that he is male." This as- 
sumption, which plays a central role in Salus's argument, 
is unwarranted, however, both in light of Degas's knowl- 
edge of classical culture in general and his literary sources 
for this painting in particular. For Plutarch, who is rec- 


Painting, 299, 301, 309, n. 43, and 311). 

The vers “provoquer,” used by Degas for the title in the catalogue of 
1880, can mean, according to Larousse, “to provoke, to incite, to bring 
on; to instigate; to challenge.” Though the term “provoking,” with its 
implication of sexual enticement, is the one most frequently used in En- 
glish translations of the title, I prefer to translate Degas's “provoquant” 
instead wizh the equally correct “challenging,” which, as I hope this article 
will show. more accurately reflects what Degas may have had in mind in 
1880. 


2 N. Broude, “Degas’s ‘Misogyny,’” Art Bulletin, 11x, 1977, 95-107, and 
esp. 99-100. 


3 Ç. Salus. “Degas’ Young Spartans Exercising,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1985, 
501-506. 


4 Ibid., 564. 


Collectior (photo: National Gallery) 


ognized as è majcr source for Degas's understanding of 
Spartan life and custom,’ speaks of the practice of taking 
same-sex lowers =s normal for Spartan adolescents of both 
sexes.° 

In this article. I shall present a previously overlooked 
contempora- cer mentery, which suggests that Degas did 
regard the action depicted in “The Young Spartans” as a 
challenge ths would lead to an ensuing athletic competi- 
tion. But thi painting and its subject, I will argue, no mat- 
ter what its orizir.al iconographical stimulus may have 
been, had ve-v d=ferent meanings for Degas when he began 
it in 1860 ant when he considered exhibiting it for the first 
time two de ades ater ir 1880 — at a moment when the 
feminist movement in France (a movement with which De- 
gas can now be shown to have had an important link) had 
begun to emerge as a significant force in the political life 
and in the sczial scnsciousness of the French people. What 
may have begun for Degas in 1860, in other words, as a 


> See D. Halévy Degas pare, Earis-Geneva, 1960, 14. 

ê Plutarch, Live. trazs. B. Parra (Loeb Classical Library), 11 vols., Lon- 
don and Cambraige, VEA, 1967 1, 259, 263, 265. On the sexual identity 
of these figures, «ce < se L. Nochlin, “Letter to the Editor.” Art Bulletin, 
Lxvili, 1986, 486-87; anc R. Rosnblum, “Letter to the Editor,” Lx1x, 1987, 
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1 Edgar [%gas, 3partar Girls Challenging Boys, ca. 1860/80, oil on canvas. 109 x 155cm. London, National Gallery, Courtauld 


straightforward depiction of the egalitarian training given 
atypically to young women in Spartan society, may have 
taken on for him by the late 1870's a more complex and 
problematic significance — one that might serve as a met- 
aphor and as a reflection of the relationship between the 
sexes in contemporary European society. The attitudes and 
influences of the contemporary feminist movement, | will 
also suggest, may have far broader implications for Degas 
scholarship than the illumination of a single picture and its 
iconography; and I will therefore conclude with a recon- 
sideration of Degas's brothel monotypes ard bather im- 
agery in the light of this new context. 


A new clue to the subject of “The Young Spartans” is 
provided by the writings of Diego Martelli, the Italian art 
critic who was a close friend of Degas and of many of the 
advanced artists in his circle. From April 1878 to April 1879, 
Martelli spent a year in Paris, and during this period, Degas 


298. Although Nochlin appears to accept Salus's identification of Degas's 
subject as a Spartan courtship rite, she cites elements in the picture that 
appear to contradict or mask its presumed iconography, and she argues, 
correctly, I believe, for a more psychologically complex interpretation of 
the picture's meaning. 
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2 Degas, Portrait of Diego Martelli, 1879, oil on canvas, 
110 x 100cm. Edinburgh, National Galleries of Scotland 
(photo: National Galleries) 


painted two major portraits of him (Fig. 2).” A precocious 
and enthusiastic supporter of the Impressionists, Martelli 
gave a public lecture on the group when he returned to Italy 
in 1879, and in his discussion of Degas, he singled out for 
special comment “The Young Spartans,” a picture that he 
must have seen in Degas's studio, probably on several oc- 
casions, during the previous year. After describing Degas's 
admiration for and long apprenticeship in his youth to the 
artists of the Italian quattrocento, whom he had studied 
both at the Louvre and in Florence, Martelli wrote: 


Believing that he had found the right path, he sketched 
out, I know not whether in Italy or in France, one of the 
most classicizing paintings imaginable: “The Spartan girls 
who challenge the boys to the race which decided, in 
accordance with the law of those people, their submis- 
sion.” (“Le giovani Spartane che eccitano i giovani alla 
corsa, che decideva, com'era legge di quel popolo, della 
loro sottomissione.) This painting, begun with sincerity 
and put aside after a certain point, remained abandoned 


7 In addition to the Edinburgh portrait reproduced here, there is another 
large-scale painted portait of Martelli by Degas in the Museo National in 
Buenos Aires. See P.-A. Lemoisne, Degas et son oeuvre, Paris, 1946-49, 
11, cat. 519 and 520. The standard biography on Martelli is by Piero Dini, 
with the collaboration of Alba del Soldato, Diego Martelli, Florence, 1978. 
Martelli's sojourn in Paris in 1878-79 was the last of four trips that he 
made to the French capital (the others were in 1862, 1869, and 1870). He 
left Italy on 30 March 1878 and was back home again in Castiglioncello 
on 20 April 1879. On Martelli’s trips to Paris, see Dini, chap. 1v. 125-156. 


8 D, Martelli, “Gli Impressionisti, text of a lecture delivered at the Circolo 


and unfinished because of the same sincerity that had 
impelled Degas to begin it. A mar of the finest education, 
modern in every aspect of his life, Degas could not fos- 
silize himself in a composite past reconstructed from 
fragments, which can never be what was or what is, a 
Chinese puzzle that may yield excellent results for artists 


like Géréme, but not for artists who feel the pulse of real 
life.8 


Martelli’s remarks help to clarify several important issues 
regarding not only the subject but also the history of “The 
Young Spartans.” They suggest, first of all, that in 1878- 
79, when Martelli had the opportunity to form his impres- 
sions of the picture, Degas apparently considered it to be 
unfinished. Martelli, perhaps reflecting the current attitude 
of Degas himself, regards the painting as a relic and doc- 
umeat of the artist’s early roots in the classical tradition. 
He describes it as an artificial and unsuccessful attempt to 
reconstruct the historical past, a work that Degas had long 
ago decided to abandon, an exercise unworthy of an artist 
who feels “the pulse of real life.” 

These comments also suggest that at the time Martelli 
saw the picture, Degas had not yet carried out the major 
modifications that X-ray examination of the canvas in its 
present state has revealed — that is to say, the alteration 
of the figures from their original classicizing models to the 
more obviously contemporary types that we see here.” 
Sometime between 1879 and 1880, then, Degas's interest in 
this picture, begun almost twenty years earlier, was rekin- 
dled, enough so that he now planned to show it at the Fifth 
Impressionist Exhibition in the spring of 1880. It is reason- 
able to infer that these important expressive changes in the 
work would have been made just prior to that exhibition, 
and not in the 1860's as scholars have previously sup- 
posed." It is also reasonable to infer that Degas, the artist 
who wanted to paint the contemporary world through the 
lens of the classics, may now have come to feel that this 
particular painting and its subject did indeed have a mes- 
sage, or at the very least a relevance for his own time. What 
that relevance may have been I wculd now like to explore. 

Diego Martelli’s description of “The Young Spartans” in 
1879, based to some extent, we may assume, on conver- 
sation with Degas himself, suggests that Degas did regard 
the action depicted here as a challenge that would result in 
an athletic competition — a race. Martelli describes it as 
“the Spartan girls who challenge the boys to the race which 
decided, in accordance with the law of those people, their 
submission.” This description is in general terms consonant 


Filologico in Livorno in 1879 and published as a pamphlet at Pisa in 1880; 
repr. in Scritti d'arte di Diego Martelli, ed. A. Boschetto, Florence, 1952, 
98-110; this quotation is on p. 105. 


2 See T. Reff, “New Light on Degas's Copies,” Burlington Magazine, cvi, 
1964, 257 and nn. 71-73. 


10 See D. Burnell, “Degas and His Young Spartans Exercising,” Art In- 
stitute of Chicago Museum Studies, 1v, 1969, 49-65, for a review of schol- 
arly opinion in regard to the dating of beth the London and Chicago 
versions of the painting and related studies. 


with Degas's early stetement of intention with regard to 
this painting, the nete 200k entry, ca. 1859-60, in which he 
spoke of “eunes filles st jeunes garcons luttant dans le Pla- 
taniste sous les veux d- Lycurgue vieux a côté des mères.”!! 
And, in tarn, if weul1 also support, I believe, the tradi- 
tional reacing o- the cemposition as divided into two, gen- 
der-detined groups of figures in the foreground, the Spar- 
tan girls at the ff and the boys at the right. If the “race” 
newly specified >y Ma telli was associated with a particular 
mating practice that went beyond the general opportunity 
for mate selection afforded by these exercises — as might 
indeed be inferred fren Martelli’s description, as well as 
from the presenze of tae women and children who accom- 
pany Lycurgus the law-giver in the background of the pic- 
ture — ne souree frora which Degas might have gathered 
this particular retien about Spartan custom has yet been 
identified. 

But evea if Degas did not set out here to illustrate a doc- 
umentabl= Spa-tar mating ritual as Salus has claimed, 
nevertheless, by the time he showed this picture to Martelli 
in 1878-76, he eppear: to have seen the activity it depicts 
in terms ct the larger context of the lives of these Spartan 
girls — whose unusual training in youth might have sug- 
gested a more egalita ‘ian status than the future actually 
held in stere for them as members of a patriarchal society. 
In the group of Spartaa girls at the left Degas has presented 
the early and nai ural ferms of bonding that occurred among 
those girl: (including sexual bonding), their competitive 
spirit. and their aggressive group challenge directed toward 
the wary group of bovs at the right. And this, I will now 
suggest, by the late 1870's, may well have reflected Degas’s 
perception of the situation of contemporary European 
women ard mer., as that perception would have been stim- 
ulated anc evokec by the growing feminist movement of 
his period. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, the “woman 


1 T, Reff, Tse Notebooks ef Edgar Degas: A Catalogue of ihe Thirty- 
eight Notebomks imahe Biblsothéque Nationale and Other Collections, 2 
vols., Oxford. 1976, 1, 39-180 (notebook 18, p. 202). 


1° Bidelman, 23 andi30. a. 1:4. See also K.M. Offen, “The ‘Woman Ques- 
tion’ as a Serial Issue in Naneteenth-Century France,” Thira Republic, 
Nos. 3-4, 1977, 238-399. An impressive literature exists to document and 
analyze the French beminist movement of the 19th century. Among the 
most helpful of the receat works in English, in addition to Bidelman's 
book cited above, is Moses see Sources). See also L. Abensour, Histoire 
générale du feminisrie: Bes origines à nos jours (Paris, 1921) repr., Ge- 
neva, 1979; S Grinberg, Historique du mouvement suffragiste depuis 1848, 
Paris, 1926; and Li Dzeh-Djen, La presse féministe en France de 1869 à 
1914, Paris, 2234. Essential «or research in this field are the holdings of 
the Bibliothèque Mirguerite Durand in Paris. A research library now 
housed in the mairie of the ‘ifth arrondissement, it was created in 1897 
by Marguerit: Durar d (1564.1936), who was director of the feminist jour- 
nal La fronds, ard who dorated her library to the city of Paris in 1931. 
In additien t»-publi:hed bo#ks and journals of the period, its holdings 
include thousands of newspaper clippings, pamphlets, and letters, which 
have been organizec inte dessiers under the names of femin:st leaders, 
organizations. and Congresses, 


B The books in question weze: P.-]. Proudhon, De la justice dans la Rév- 
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question” had become a central issue in French intellectual 
and political discourse, so much so that during the Second 
Empire (according to a report issued in 1911), more books 
on women were published than at any other time in French 
history.” The continuing debate, which focused on the role 
and status of women within the family as a key to the moral 
and material regeneration of the French nation, was fed in 
the late 1850's and early sixties by the overtly misogynist 
writings of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon and by the more chi- 
valric ones of Jules Michelet, both of whom argued for re- 
stricting the options and rights of women as a means of 
preserving and strengthening the patriarchal family, and 
both of whom based their arguments to differing degrees 
on the notion of the physical, intellectual, and moral in- 
feriority of women.” In heated refutation, a spate of news- 
paper articles, brochures, and books soon appeared by 
feminist writers, the most influential of whom were Juliette 
Lamber (Mme. Adam) and Jenny d'Héricourt, who set forth 
their own views on the nature of woman, calling for equal- 
ity and programs of social and legal reform." 

This lively literary debate was the most visible evidence 
of the survival of feminist activism during the Second Em- 
pire, a period during which government controls on the 
press and on free assembly effectively prevented feminist 
organization and propaganda in France, and virtually dec- 
imated a feminist movement that, before 1850, had been 
one of the most active in Europe. But with the relaxation 
of repressive laws and censorship in the {ast years of the 
Second Empire, feminist activism reemerged in the late 
1860's. In 1869, the liberal journalist Léon Richer founded 
the newspaper Le Droit des femmes, whose pages, over the 
next twenty-three years, provide us with an important his- 
torical record of the French feminist movement during this 
period. In the next year, 1870, Richer end Maria Dera- 
ismes (a political activist, a woman of independent means, 
and a brilliant and popular public speaker who could draw 
large crowds) founded the “Société pour l’Amélioration du 


olution et dans l'église, 3 vols., Paris, 1858 (which included two chapters 
on women and the family), and his last work. La pornecratie ou les femmes 
dans les temps modernes, Paris, n.d., incomplete and published post- 
humously, in which he devoted himself to combating the feminist posi- 
tion; and J. Michelet, L'amour, Paris, 1858, and La femme, Paris, 1860. 
(Enormously popular, both of Michelet's books were published in dozens 
of editions well into the early part of the 20th century.) 


1 J], Lamber (Mme. Adam), Idées anti-proudhoniernes sur l'amour, la 
femme, et le mariage (1858), 2nd ed., Paris. 1861; and J. d'Héricourt, La 
Femme affranchie; reponse a MM. Michelet, Proudkon, E. de Girardin, 
A. Comte et aux autres novateurs modernes, 2 vols., Brussels, 1860 (Eng. 
ed., A Woman's Philosophy of Woman; or Woman Affranchised, New 
York, 1864). 


1$ Le Droit des femmes was a weekly newspaper until 1876. Then it be- 
came a monthly review; and after 1885, it was published biweekly. In 
September of 1871, Richer changed its name to L'Avenir des femmes (in 
response to the government's contention, during the early days of the 
Third Republic, that the definition of “rights” was solely its prerogative). 
But in 1879, after the victories of the republicans at the polls and the 
subsequent lifting of an earlier government ban on meetings of the Ame- 
licration Society, he restored the journal's original ttle (see Moses, 186; 
and Bidelman, 94 and 96). 
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Sort de la Femme et la Revendication de ses Droits,’ and 
together, over the next decade, these two were the major 
leaders in organizing and defining the political tactics of 
the feminist movement in France. Middle-class and repub- 
lican in their orientation, as distinct from the working class 
and socialist leaders who had shaped the movement during 
the first half of the century, Deraismes and Richer worked 
during the 1870’s to make feminism into a respectable po- 
litical position in France, allying it with, and in some ways 
subordinating it to, the survival of the fledgling and at first 
unstable Third Republic. Linking the emancipation of 
women to the stability and welfare of the family and the 
Republic, they held the issue of women’s political rights 
(i.e., the vote) in abeyance, and concentrated their efforts 
on seeking legislative reforms, particularly in the areas of 
equal education for women, the reestablishment of a di- 
vorce law, women’s right to file paternity suits, the abo- 
lition of state-supervised prostitution, and the rights of 
married women to control their own property. 

Implementing a strategy of making the movement more 
visible as well as more respectable by enlisting influential 
public figures, especially male legislators and writers, in 
their cause, the Amelioration Society organized a banquet 
for 150 people at the Palais-Royal in June of 1872. With 
Edouard Laboulaye of the Institut de France presiding, the 
assembled group heard an impassioned statement of sup- 
port sent to them by Victor Hugo. And in his report on 
the banquet in the 8 July 1878 issue of L'Avenir des femmes, 
Richer cited a long list of prominent writers and politicians 
who supported the feminist cause. He proudly declared: 
“Who now can be afraid of being ridiculed when in the 
company of Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, H. de Lacretelle, 
Naquet, Lemonnier, the director of Opinion nationale, 
Adolphe Guéroult, and the director of Siécle, Louis 
Jourdan.” 

Throughout the seventies, the fortunes of feminism were 
very closely tied to the republican cause. In the wake of 
the anti-republican movement that toppled Adolphe Thiers 
and brought the monarchists’ candidate, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, to the presidency of the Republic in May of 1873, 
a ban was placed on public meetings of the Amelioration 
Society. The Republican victory in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties election of 1877 led at last to the lifting of that ban, 
and enabled the group to proceed, in 1878, with a major 
international congress, for which plans had been begun ear- 
lier in the decade. 

The First International Feminist Congress (Congrés In- 
ternational du Droit des Femmes) opened in Paris on 25 


16 For the announcement of the program and list of delegates, see L2 Droit 
des femmes, x, 164, 1878, 97ff. See also the report on the Congress after 
its opening, ibid., x, 165, 1878. 


17 The acts and resolutions of the Congress appear in L'Avenir des femmes, 
x, 166, 1878, 131-133. 

18 For a discussion of the press coverage and a reprint of the article by 
Sarcey, see L'Avenir des femmes, x, 165, 1878, 117. 


19 See Moses, 32, 209, 210, 233. For a contemporary report on the de- 
veloping debate, see also J. Mercoeur, “Questions d'enseignement,” Le 


July 1878. Eleven foreign countries and sixteen organiza- 
tions were represented, and two hundred and nineteen peo- 
ple were on the roster as official delegates. Among the latter 
were nine members of the Chamber of Deputies, two sen- 
ators, and such familiar names as Julia Ward Howe and 
Theodore Stanton from the United States. By the time the 
Congress closed on 9 August, an additional four hundred 
people had come to hear the speeches and reports that had 
been presented during sessions held at the Grand Orient 
Hall (the major Freemason lodge) in Paris. These sessions, 
organized broadly around issues of pedagogy, economics, 
morality, and legislation, produced a series of resolutions 
calling for reform that had by now become a familiar part 
of the liberal feminist program: these included equal edu- 
cation for both sexes; “equal pay for equal work” (a pro- 
duction égale, salaire égal”), and open access to all profes- 
sions; the abolition of state-regulated prostitution; and the 
establishment of a divorce law, based not on a doub.e moral 
standard in regard to adultery, but on the principle of 
equality between the spouses.” Press coverage of the Con- 
gress, which was predictably negative in Bonapartist pa- 
pers and positive in republican ones, was lively, and gen- 
erated considerable debate over the issues, as the organizers 
of the Congress had hoped. In response to an article in Le 
Gaulois, for example, that began with the statement, “En- 
fin, nous allons rire un peu!”, XIXe Siècle published an ar- 
ticle in defense of the Congress by Francisque Sarcey, en- 
titled ‘Il n'y a pas de quoi rire.” 

The next year, 1879, was a major turning point for the 
feminist movement in France. In that year, liberal Repub- 
licans gained control of the Senate and the presidency, with 
the result that, for the first time in that decade, considerable 
legislative progress was made on feminist issues. In 1880, 
for example, the Camille Sée Law was passed, authorizing 
the establishment of secondary schools for girls (with a cur- 
riculum, however, that would not prepare girls for the bac- 
calauréat examinations). And the campaign to reestablish 
a divorce law in France, which had been begun by Alfred 
Naquet, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, in 1876, 
was also now much advanced.” After many unsuccessful 
efforts on Naquet’s part to win consideration of the issue 
in the legislature, the Chamber of Deputies voted with a 
strong majority to debate the proposed measure after Na- 
quet celivered an eloquent speech before it on 27 June 
1879.2) Even though a divorce law would not be passed 
until 1884, the vote of 1879 was nevertheless a significant 
victory, for it marked the beginning of vigorous discussion 
of the issues, both in the legislature and in the press. 


Droit des femmes, x1, 174, 1879, 70. 


20 A liberal divorce law of 1792, which had granted divorce on demand, 
was amended in favor of the male partner in 1804, and then repealed in 
1816 (see Moses, 18-19). : 

21 Naquet's proposal for the reestablishment of divorce appears in Le Droit 
des femmes, x1, 174, 1879, 68-70. The June issue (x1, 175) reports Naquet’s 
preliminary victory in the Chamber of Deputies and reprints a recent 


article from the Télégraphe in which arguments in favor of the proposed 
law had been set forth (pp. 84-85). 


The wear 187* also saw the emergence of a radical wing 
of Repuolican feminism led by Hubertine Auclert, who took 
up the issue that tad been shelved by Deraismes and Richer, 
the issue of suff-age. Taking the position that civil reforms 
for woraenwow.d fellow only in the wake of their political 
enfrancnisemere. Auciert, who had been silenced at the 
Congress cf 18°8, split from the moderate majerity, an- 
nouncing a new “politics of assault” rather than one of 
compremise. md in a press release of January 1879 re- 
flectingithi: new aggressive spirit, she threw down her chal- 
lenge: “Man makes the laws to his advantage and we 
[women] are et iged to bow our heads in silence. Enough 
of resignation. “ariahs of society, stand up!” 

Later in the sne vear, Auclert presented her demand for 
suffrage. at the (_engress of the Socialist Workers of France 
(Congr#s Ouvrer Socialiste de France), which convened in 
Marseilles in 2€-31 October 1879. She met with resounding 
success for net only was the assembly persuaded to adopt 
a resolaticn in favor of women’s suffrage, but Auclert 
herself was elected president of the Congress. In accepting 
the presidentia? chair, according to a report published in 
Le Figaro. Auc srt thanked the Congress for the honor it 
had conferred upon her, ‘for,’ she said, ‘in naming me your 
president, vou are acknowledging the equality of man and 
womar.'® Eve- in the-conservative Le Figaro, almost daily 
reports. on: the {Longress and its sessions were published. 
These seperts. hough often mocking and hostile in tone, 
are relatively lengthy and detailed, and are indicative of 
the am#unt of zitention that was given to the Congress and 
to Aucerts pa”: in it by the Parisian press. 

In 1€7° and 1880, Auclert continued to implement her 
strategy œ assault beth upon the government and upon 
public opinion with a steadily escalating barrage of press 
release: ard pecitions demanding the vote, as well as with 
increasng:y vizble ard well publicized public demonstra- 
tions aad acts f protest and resistance.” After attempting 
unsuccessfully © register to vote in February of 1880, for 
examp, <ucle>t and twenty of her followers staged over 
the next months a tax strike that drew coverage from the 
press and elicited new expressions of support, some of it 
from sarpzising quarters (it was at this time, for example, 
that AbxandreDumas fils, whose earlier writings had been 
vehemently an-femin:st, began to reverse his position and 
endorsed women’s suffrage”). As usual, Auclert expressed 
herself forcefuly. Having been told “that ‘the law confers 
rights enly on men and not on women,’” she informed the 





2 H, Aucler., His oriqne de la société du droit des femmes 1876-1880, 
Paris, 181, 18-18: as quoted and translated by Bidelman, 109. 


2 “Le Congrès, pætant de ce principe, l'égalité absolue des deux sexes, 
reconna® aus fernmmes les mémes droits sociaux et politiques des hommes.” 
For the mesolations: of the Congress, see Séances du Congrès Quvrier So- 
cialiste ce France Troisième session tenue a Marseilles du 20 au 31 Oc- 
tobre 1879 ala sa": des Folies Bergères), Marseilles, 1879, 801-805; this 
quotation is on ». #04. Forthe report on the session “De la femme,” see 
pp. 145-223. 

4 Report or “Le Songes Ouvrier Socialiste,” dated Marseilles, 24 Oc- 
tober, ir Le Figar 25 anmée, 3° série, n. 298, 25 October 1879, 2. Es- 
tablishirg Auclert zs a femanist and a radical, the writer describes her as 
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prefect of the Seine, “in consequence, I leave to men, who 
arrogate to themselves the privileges of governing, arrang- 
ing, and allotting the budgets, I leave to men the privilege 
of paying the taxes that they vote and divice to their liking. 
Since I have no right to control the use of my money, I no 
longer wish to give it... . I have no rights, therefore I have 
no obligations; I do not vote, I do not pay. "7 

These events, and in particular the active and escalating 
challenge to male supremacy that was being laid down by 
the newly radicalized wing of the French feminist move- 
ment around 1879-80, are relevant, I believe, to defining 
the climate in which Degas was inspired to revise and insert 
contemporary figure types into “The Young Spartans,” with 
the intention of showing the picture to the public at the 
Fifth Impressionist Exhibition in April of 1880. The original 
character of the picture before revisions were carried out 
is best suggested by the thinly brushed and largely tonal 
version of the subject, today in The Art Institute of Chicago 
(Fig. 3), which Degas probably painted in 1860, in the tra- 
ditional manner, as a large-scale study for the London pic- 
ture. Here the challenging gesture of the leading Spartan 
girl at the left can be read (as it can still be read on one 
level in the London picture), as a straightforward illustra- 
tion of Degas's original literary sources: these are the Spar- 
tan girls of Plutarch or of the Abbé Barthélemy, who ex- 
ercise publicly with the Spartan boys, taunting them and 
inciting them to acts of greater glory.* But in the revised 
version of 1880, with its explicitly contemporary Parisian 
types and the newly wary and confrontational stance of 
the boys on the right, all of whom, in contrast to the Chi- 
cago version, now look directly at the group of girls at the 
left (cf. Figs. 1 and 3), these same gestures — as well as the 
presence of Lycurgus, the male law-giver, surrounded by 
women and children in the background — take on new 
meaning. They demand now to be read as well within the 
context of the contemporary relationship between the sexes 
— in terms, I believe, of the challenge that was being pre- 
sented to contemporary men to yield their positions of total 
legal and political power and to participate in the creation 
of a more equitable social order. That Degas would have 
chosen to respond in this instance to topical concerns within 
the context of a history painting is not altogether surprising 
nor wholly unprecedented in his practice. For as Héléne 
Adhémar pointed out some years ago, the subject of De- 
gas's Scéne de guerre au Moyen Age, a history painting 
that he exhibited at the Salon of 1865, is likely to have been 


“la citoyenne Hubertine Auclerc (sic) de Paris, rentiére délégué des So- 
ciétés des Droits de Femme et des Travailleuses de Belleville.” 

* For details, see Bidelman, 125ff. 

** See Alexandre Dumas fils. Les Femmes qui tuent et les femmes qui vot- 
ent, Paris, 1880. For his earlier, antifeminist position, see L'homme-femme: 
Réponse a M. Henri Ideville, Paris, 1872. 

© Bidelman, 126. The women who participated ir Auclert’s tax strike 
would have been for the most part single or widowed, since the law gave 
men complete control over their wives’ finances. 


% For a review of the literary sources to which Degas had access, see Salus 
{as in n. 3), 501-502. 
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3 Degas, Spartan Girls Challenging Boys, ca. 1860, oil cn canvas, 97.4 x 14Ccm. Chicago, The Art Institute of Chicago, 
Charles H. and Mary ES. Worcester Fund, 1961 (photo: Art Institute) 


a response or a reference to specific events from the Amer- 
ican Civil War, events that had had a direct impact upon 
the lives of the artist's female relatives in New Orleans.” 

The relationship of Degas's “Young Spartans” to another 
classic French painting, David's Oath of the Horatii (Fig. 
4), in which the artist also addressed the issue of appro- 
priate gender roles for his own period through the model 
of antique history, provides another revealing reference 
point for this discussion. It has been pointed out that the 
active versus passive roles of the women versus the men in 
Degas's picture, as well as their left versus right compo- 
sitional placement, present obvious reversals of what is to 
be found in such traditional history paintings as David's 
Oath. And this, I think we may conclude, was neither 


2 H. Adhémar, “Edgar Degas et la ‘Scène de guerre au Moyen Age,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, Lxx, 1967, 295-298. 


32 Richard Brettell has written: “Comparison of Degas's composition with 
that of The Oath of the Horatii reveals an element of satire on the part 
of Degas. Indeed, the gesturing girl at the left is almost a caricature of 
the young oath-takers in David's famous painting” (R.R. Brettell and S.F 
McCullagh, Degas in The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago anc New 
York, 1984, 34-35). 
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ia ss di SARAS 
4 Jacques-Louis David, Oath of the Horatii, 1785, oil on can- 
vas, 33C x 425cm. Paris, Louvre (photo: Réunion des Musées 
Nationaax) 


accidental nor «nselfcenscious, for the relationship be- 
tween the two =ectures clearly resonates on more than just 
the formal ‘evel. Origimally, Degas had undertaken “The 
Young Spartans,” in par’, and not entirely without the spirit 
of rebellior. as x youthful artist's effort to come to terms 
with the Neoclassical tsadition of history painting, a tra- 
dition for whica David's painting already stood as the ob- 
vious archetype. But br 1880, in the revised London ver- 
sion, Degass “*cung Soartans” had emerged as a mature 
artist's fully foamed critique and answer to that tradition, 
painted now net only from a vastly altered aesthetic per- 
spective, bet facm a vastly altered social one as well — 
based on the vison and at least the possibility of a more 
nearly egalaria~ relationship between the sexes. 


We do net know what Degas thought about feminism, 
and we have no eviderce, beyond what may be inferred 
from hiswerks trat might permit us to speculate on where 
he stood in elacion te the feminist movement of his period. 
It can be sad, however, that during the 1870's, the increas- 
ingly middl=-clas and republican orientation of that move- 
ment woule no: nave been antithetical to Degas's own po- 
litical positton, which Lad clearly emerged as liberal and 
republican durmz the period of the Franco-Prussian War 
and the siege af Paris (when he and Manet, unlike many 
of the other artists in their circle, had chosen to remain in 
Paris). It can æo be said with some assurance that Degas 
would have beer exposed to contemporary feminism, and 
that he mus: hawe become aware, at least by the late 1870's, 
of the debate tka: it was generating. A link between Degas 
and contemporarr femirist thought is in fact provided, once 
again, by Diegc Martell, whose friendship with Degas dur- 
ing this perod «as apparently a close one, and whose ac- 
tivities may turther helpus to establish the context in which 
Degas's interestin “The Young Spartans” was renewed dur- 
ing the yeazs between 1378 and 1880. 

In additicn te ~is activity as an art critic, Diego Martelli 
was a respectec celitician and social observer who wrote 
on a variety of :ssues fo: Italian journals.” During the year 
he spent in aris. from 1878 to 1879, he supported himself 
in part by acting as ccrrespondent to the Universal Ex- 
position for several of these Italian newspapers, covering 
not only tke Excosition itself, but also related cultural 


31 See R. MeMaller, Degas, Bis Life, Times, and Work, Boston, 1984, 
188ff. Suggesting Deeg=s's cperness as well to even more radical positions 
during this:percod, «Mullen writes: “There can be no doubt . . . about 
Degas's being è reps icar at this time. Indeed, Madame Morisot, who 
was herself avery neoerat« arti-Bonapartist, one day completely lost her 
always short temper and put ‘him in the same category as the ruffian, 
wild-eyed radicals o` Elleville one of the most socialist quarters of Paris), 
which was agross exaggeraticn but an enlightening one” (ibid. 189). 


3 A selection ef Merselli's wriings on art have been published as Scritti 
d’arte di Diego:Marz#, ed. A Boschetto, Florence, 1952. Drafts of these 
and other artices b- sim, as well as his personal correspondence (most 
of it unpublished), asemreserve in the Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence. 
3 D. Martell, “La Se: -inella all'esposizione di Parigi,” La Sentinella bres- 
ciana, xx, 214 and ZE, Aug. - and 14, 1878. 


34 See Bidelman. 96-5, and 160. The Italian members of the Congress's 
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events in the French capital, and, in two articles for La 
Sentinella bresciana, the sessions of the First International 
Feminist Congress.” 

That the Congress would have been of interest to Mar- 
telli‘s Italian readers is not surprising, given the emphasis 
that Risorgimento leaders had long placed on the issue of 
women’s emancipation, and the continuing political and 
legislative struggle among Italian liberals of Martelli’s gen- 
eration to secure equal rights for women. Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi had been an early supporter and adherent of Dera- 
ismes’s and Richer’s Amelioration Society in France, and 
Italian feminists were active in the planning and organi- 
zation of the Society's First International Congress.* On 
the roster of official delegates to the Congress were several 
prominent Italians, including Anna-Maria Mozzoni, Au- 
relia Cimino-Folliero, and, from Rome, the legislators 
Mauro Macchi and Salvatore Morelli. Morelli, the author 
of a law that allowed Italian women to act as legal witnesses 
for civil and public acts, had only recently introduced a 
divorce bill into debate before the Italian parliament, an 
action for which he had been publicly congratulated by 
Garibaldi. In the 1870's, the international feminist move- 
ment had even penetrated to Livorno, in Martelli's native 
Tuscany, where, in May of 1878, after Martelli’s departure 
for Paris, Julia Ward Howe addressed a meeting of the Cir- 
colo Filologico on the subject of women’s rights and edu- 
cation in America.” 

While Martelli’s articles on the International Congress 
reflect to some extent the liberal attitudes of many Italian 
political leaders on the issue of women’s rights, his remarks 
also reveal considerable ambivalence and anxiety about the 
feminist movement, reactions that would probably have 
been quite normal for even some of the most liberal-minded 
men of his period. Beginning, for example, with the kind 
of jocular ridicule that was a familiar part of the journalistic 
response to feminism in the nineteenth century, he observes 
that out of the approximately four hundred women who 
attended the congress, no more than two could accurately 
be described as belonging to “the fair sex.” He seems, how- 
ever, to be genuinely interested in and surprised by Theo- 
dore Stanton's description of the indirect political power 
wielded by female abolitionists in the northern United 
States during the period of the Civil War, by the educa- 


Committee of Initiative are mentioned in L'Avenir des femmes, x, 163, 
and x, 164, 1878, 98. 


35 A list of registered delegates to the Congress was published in L'Avenir 
des femmes, x, 165, 1878. 


3° For a report from Italy on Morelli's legislative initiatives, see ibid., x, 
164, 1878, 111. 


3? Martelli's mother, Ernesta Martelli, wrote to him about the lecture in 
a letter of 10 May 1878 (Carteggio Martelli, A XXVI, Biblioteca Maru- 
celliana); cited by Calingaert, 1, 116. On Marte:li’s attitudes toward women 
in general, and his relationships with his mother, his wife, and other women 
in particular, see Calingaert, 1, chap. 5, 107-152, for a discussion that is 
based extensively on Martelli’s unpublished correspondence as well as 
other sources. 


38 Martelli, “La Sentinella all'esposizione di Parigi,” La Sentinella bres- 
ciana, xx, 214, 4 Aug. 1878, 2. 
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tional and professional opportunities open to American 
women, and by the fact that in some of the states, women 
were permitted to sit on juries.” But while he expresses the 
belief that “this tendency of women to change customs is 
one of the most serious phenomena of our times,’ he also 
expresses fear and concern for the future of marriage and 
the family as social institutions, predicting that feminist 
activists, “this legion of grenadiers who have opened the 
path to attack the edifice of the past, will, in our opinion, 
be followed by large numbers of an irregular infantry who 
will sow afflictions upon the thorny field of the home and 
the marriage bed." 

Within a year, however, Martelli had become a com- 
mitted supporter of the feminist program of social and legal 
reform, allying himself, as he put it, with “the many men 
of feeling and intelligence who nowadays raise their voices 
against the usages of an antiquated constitutional law” and 
“the many women, cultivated and courageous, who are de- 
manding a broader and less ignoble share in the banquet 
of life.” Among the causes he now championed were wom- 
en's right to vote, to serve on juries, and to receive equal 
pay for equal work. Indeed, in many ways, he wes now 
willing to go further than the feminist Congress with which 
he had been so uncomfortable only a year earlier, and which 
he now faults for lacking “the courage it should have had 
to proclaim the absolute vindication of the sacred and nat- 
ural principle of mother right (la potestà materna).” For 
this principle, he says, stands “in direct opposition to the 
principle of father right, just as truth is the opposite of the 
absurd, and as certainty is the opposite of the conjec- 
tural.’“? Although he still remained committed to the pri- 
macy of the family, he now saw equality and justice within 
marriage as the key to the strength and stability of the fam- 
ily unit and of society itself, ideas that were now identical 


® Ibid., 2. 
40 Ibid. 
41 Ibid., xx, 224, Aug. 14, 1878, 2. See also Calingaert, 117-118 


42 See D. Martelli, “Il divorzio,” an article written and published in an as 
yet unidentified Italian newspaper, ca. 1879 (on the date, see below, n. 
45). Martelli's original manuscript for this article is preserved along with 
the rest of his papers in the Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence (ss Mar- 
telli, “Scritti,” 1v, No. 47, 410-426). An unidentified newspaper clipping 
of the published version is in Martelli’s “Libretto d'appunti,” a small pocket 
notebook also in the Marucelliana. Using the library's pagination for dou- 
ble pages in that notebook, the passages here quoted can be found on p. 
15. For a discussion of this article, see also Calingaert, 108. 


43 For Deraismes's views on the family, see Moses, 181-184. 


44 In a letter to his mother of 12 August 1878, Martelli mentions that he 
has been invited to meet Deraismes and indicates his eagerness to meet 
her. He describes her as “a forty year old woman, with a look more fierce 
and resolute than a gendarme, who possesses a very rare and verv original 
fertility of mind and education” (Carteggio Martelli, A XXL, Biblioteca 
Marucelliana; as cited by Calingaert, 119 and 147, n. 42). 


to these of French feminists like Maria Deraismes.” 

This development in Martelli's thinking is clearly related 
to his experience in Paris, where he met Maria Deraismes 
and other feminists, both male and female,“ and where he 
seems to have been particularly impressed by Deputy Na- 
quet's campaign for the reestablishment of the divorce law. 
Inspired by that campaign, either shortly before or after 
his re:urn to Italy, Martelli wrote and published an article 
entitled “Il Divorzio,” in which he exposed the illusions 
and hypocrisies of patriarchal authority in general and de- 
cried in particular the subjugation of women under the laws 
regulating marriage — laws, he said, which have accus- 
tomed us to regarding a woman as merely an “instrument 
of pleasure or as a child-making machine.” He argued 
against several of the more discriminatory provisions of the 
civil code in this regard. (One of these was a prov:sion that 
permitted legal separation on the grounds of a husband's 
adultery only in cases where the husband had maintained 
his mistress within the family home, a provision that had 
also been attacked by Naquet and others in Frarce.) And 
in conclusion, he exhorted his readers “to praise and en- 
courage this first step toward the rationalization of the mar- 
riage bond, which is called Divorce, until woman regains 
her primacy and her liberty completely . . . so tha: the fam- 
ily at last can become a truth of conscience, and not con- 
tinue for eternity as a lie of the law and as an illusion of 
masculine vanity." 


Although Degas's decision to revise and exhibit “The 
Young Spartans” appears to have followed Martelli’s return 
to Italy in April of 1879, it was, significantly, during the 
year that Martelli spent in Paris, between 1878 and 1879, 
that Degas is thought to have undertaken his series of more 
than fifty brothel monotypes, works for which scholars 


45 See above, n. 42. “Il divorzio” was probably written and published 
during the months immediately following Martelli’s return to I:aly, in May 
or June of 1879, for at that time a divorce law was in fact before the 
Italian Senate, and the article would have been a timely and relevant one 
(on the proposed Italian divorce law, see E. Cérioli, “Letter ‘rom Italy,” 
Droit des femmes, June 1879, 109-110). Also, Martelli states ir the preface 
to the article that he had been inspired to write it by the campaign being 
mounted by Deputy Naquet in France to gather popular support for di- 
vorce, so that a law might be presented to the Parliament. This too sug- 
gests è date around May or June of 1879 (see above, p. 644 and n. 21), 
but does not entirely preclude the possibility that Martelli drafted the 
article during the weeks or months just prior to his departure from Paris. 
Martelli's own association of the growth of his views on issues like divorce 
and women's rights with his experiences in Paris is further reflected by 
the fact that his clippings of this article (and another on prostitution, 
which can be dated to 1880 — see below, n. 59) are pasted onto the pages 
of his “libretto d’appunti,” a small pocket notebook which he had had 
with him in France and which contains some of his own drawings of 
Parisian scenes. 


46 Martelli, “Il divorzio,” clipping from the “Libretto d'appunti,” 14. 
47 Ibid., 16. Quoted passage, translated by Calingaert, 109. 


have long cast about ia vain for a context. An important 
part of tha cortext, I believe, can be found in the attitudes 
and influences of the contemporary feminist movement. 
And once agaia, the lnk between Degas and the feminist 
position is prov ded by Diego Martelli, who had had a long- 
standing =tere.: in prostitution as a social issue. In Mar- 
telli's library, in fact, were no fewer than six books pub- 
lished in Fsance and in Italy on the subject of prostitution,” 
a subject £9 waich he had been sensitized on a personal 
level by is ewn common-law marriage to a former 
prostitute? 

As images of ife witnin the State-regulated maison close, 
the workshat sonstitute Degas's extensive series of brothel 
monctypæ wer: unusval and virtually unprecedented both 
in their sufject and in their form. Most earlier nineteenth- 
century irtages of prcstitution had dealt with its “unreg- 
ulated” ard more giarmorous variety — that is to say, the 
independert co rtesars pictured by artists like Constantin 
Guys, Maret, and others. The literature of the Second Em- 
pire and te easby years of the Third Republic is filled with 
diatribes 2gairst the spreading evils of unregulated or 
“clandest- me” ¢-ostitution (which, it was feared, would 
overrun atd pedlute the moral arrangements and strictures 
of patriare aal saciety), as well as with calls for stricter gov- 
ernment gula ion of prostitutes and their activities. But 
while mun has been made of these documents as inter- 
pretative ols in the recent art-historical literature," the 
“different soice that was being raised by feminist writers 
in the ninsteenth century on these issues has yet to be ad- 
mitted int: our presently very narrow critical discussion 
regarding tne impact or this social debate on the visual im- 
agery of te period 

T.J. Clak, fer example, in attempting to turn the issue 


48 The brothelemonetypes hare been catalogued by E.P. Janis, Degas Mon- 
otypes, Essa: Catamaguesane Checklist, Cambridge, MA, 1968, checklist 
Nos. 61-1186  andfby |. Achémar and F Cachin, Degas, The Complete 
Etchings, Litaograps and Monotypes. New York, 1975, Nos. 83-123ff. 
(Both ciassifr :mage thai besong to the brothel category as simple studies 
of the nude her mile:te: eg., Janis, Nos. 184 and 185, and Adhémar, 
Nos. 129 anc 730.) s speculates that at the time of his death there may 
have been ir Degass studio: perhaps twice as many brothel monotypes 
than the fift-ədd row extazt (p. xix). 

The date o sa. 188-72. traditionally assigned to the brothel monotypes 
since Lemois::«'s catalogue, Fas been accepted by most subsequent writers 
on the subje with the exception of Adhémar, who cited a lack of con- 
crete evidence and « sserted that “it is impossible to date them more pre- 
cisely than betsveen 376 andi1885” (p. 276). Janis, whose catalogue placed 
the brothel ramnotyoes within a range of dates between 1878 and 1880, 
remained clo«er ta tte traditional dating. Nevertheless, she examined and 
dismissed wh: had zeretofoæ been the major support for this dating: the 
assumption trat the nonotyses were part of a project to illustrate recent 
novels on prestitutien, ke J-K, Huysmans’s Marthe, histoire d'une fille, 
published in #876, « - Edmord de Goncourt's La fille Elisa, published in 
1877 (Zola’s sana; »hicwJarzs does not mention in this context, appeared 
in 1880, and suy <2 Maupassant’s La Maison Tellier, which she does 
consider, wa: aot pablished antil 1881). ‘Degas’ brothels seem related to 
the contempeaary interes! in documenting prostitution,” Janis wrote, “but 
no specific literary work has seen found to which they might correspond” 
(p. xxi) 
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of prostitution in nineteenth-century art and society into 
one of class struggle, has argued for the centrality of class 
distinctions in the contemporary debates over Manet's 
Olympia, asserting that critics were distressed by this pic- 
ture of a courtesan, who stares out at the beholder with 
aggressive insolence, because in it nakedness alone was left 
to communicate class. “Nakedness,” he writes, “is a strong 
sign of class, a dangerous instance of it. And thus the critics’ 
reaction in 1865 becomes more comprehensible.” 

What this approach ignores is the feminist position on 
prostitution that emerged during the nineteenth century, a 
position that was based on what is for orthodox Marxism 
the inadmissable assumption that all women — whether 
single or married, exploited laborer, prostitute, or pro- 
tected middle-class mother — may be seen to constitute, 
in fact, a single “class.”* Increasingly, the liberal feminist 
movement in the nineteenth century used as part of its rhet- 
oric the metaphor of the prostitute as a symbol for the 
oppression of all women, for all were forced to sell their 
bodies for money, whether within the framework of the 
repressive marriage laws or outside of them. As early as 
1840, the utopian socialist feminist, Flora Tristan, had writ- 
ten in this vein: “Look at the prostitutes on the street, that 
lamentable flock marked by shame: if only they had known 
enough to sell themselves at an earlier age, they would not 
have fallen to such a low mark, and they would be honor- 
able women." A somewhat different version of the same 
equation was presented later in the century by Diego Mar- 
telli, who condemned marriage as a form of prostitution, 
describing it as “nothing but a state of subjection and slav- 
ery, or, better still, a private form of prostitution for a 
woman, compared with public prostitution; a condition, 
in short, equivalent to that of a horse, who whether he pulls 


4° The books, which span the literature from the 1830's to the 1890's, are 
A.J.B. Parent-Duchàtelet, De la prostitution dans la ville de Paris, Brus- 
sels, 1837; D.J. Jeannel, Mémoire sur la prostitution, Paris, 1862; idem, 
La prostitution dans les grandes villes au XiXe siècle, Paris, 1868; A. Ve- 
ronese, Della prostituzione, Florence, 1875; Commissione per la prosti- 
tuzione, Florence, 1889; and Regolamento della prostituzione, Florence, 
1891 (see Calingaert, 1, 148, n. 49). 


50 Martelli met Teresa Fabbrini in a Florence brothel in 1862 or early 1863, 
and by January of 1865 had moved her to his home in Castiglioncello. 
Altheugh she was never fully accepted by his family and some of his 
friends, she lived with him for some thirty years as his common-law wife. 
On their relationship, see Dini (as in n. 7), 267-272; also, Calingaert, 1, 
121-123. 

3! Primarily by T.J. Clark, The Painting of Modern Life: Paris in the Art 
of Manet and His Followers, Princeton, 1984, chap. 2; and by S.H. Clay- 
son. “Representations of Prostitution in Early Third Republic France,” 
Ph.D. diss., University of California at Los Angeles, 1984. 


Clark, 146. 


53 In recent years, the applicability of strict Marxist methodology to wom- 
en's history has been widely challenged. For an overview of some of the 
literature that has been generated by this interdisciplinary debate, see J.W. 
Scott, “Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis,” American His- 
torical Review, xc1, 1986, 1059-61. 


54 Tristan, Promenades dans Londres, Paris, 1840, 110; as cited and 
translated by Moses, 111. 
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a king's coach or is tied to an omnibus, will always remain 
a beast of burden.” 

For feminists in the nineteenth century, then, the central 
issues to be addressed were indeed economic ones — but 
not the economic exploitation that separated one social class 
from another, but rather the kind, based on sexual dis- 
crimination, that denied to women — all women — control 
of their own property if married, or, if unmarried, access 
to the kind of education, range of jobs, and fair pay that 
would ultimately free them from the necessity of prosti- 
tution and subservience, at whatever economic level, to the 
dominant male “class.” Here it would be well to reiterate 
that the increasingly visible feminist movement of the 1870's 
was not socialist: it was primarily bourgeois and liberal- 
republican in its constituency and in its political orienta- 
tion. While republican and socialist feminists had been al- 
lied earlier in the century in opposition to the governments 
of Louis-Philippe, and later, of Louis Napoléon, with the 
consolidation of the Third Republic in the 1870's and early 
eighties, and with the exile after the Commune in 1871 of 
such socialist feminists as Louise Michel, André Léo and 
Paule Mink, the leadership and politics of the French fem- 
inist movement were altered and its ties with socialism were 
gradually cut. Even Hubertine Auclert’s alliance with the 
socialists in 1879 was a pragmatic and a temporary one.” 

The liberal feminist position on prostitution was clearly 
enunciated in 1878 at the First International Congress, 
whose “Section de morale” passed resolutions calling for 
the end of State-regulated prostitution and the closing of 
all government-licensed brothels and separate health facil- 
ities for prostitutes, on the grounds that the State was sanc- 
tioning and supporting behavior — on the part of men — 
that was at odds with the ideals of an egalitarian society, 
behavior that was ultimately injurious to the institution of 
the family and hence to the moral health and stability of 
the republic itself. “By converting disorder into the exer- 
cising of a regular profession,” they asserted, “the state 
sanctions the immoral prejudice that debauchery is a ne- 
cessity for man.” In an egalitarian society, they believed, 
there would be no need for regulation, since economic jus- 
tice and equity for women would automatically eliminate 
most forms of prostitution. Thus, the report of the “Section 
economique” of the Congress called vigorously for the 
principle of “equal pay for equal work," citing insufficient 


55 Unidentified and undated quotation from Martelli's writings, in Dini 
(as in n. 7), 287, n. 13. 

56 See C.G. Moses, “The Growing Gap between Republican Feminists and 
Socialists,” in French Feminism (see Sources), 223-226; also C. Sowerwine, 
Sisters or Citizens? Women and Socialism in France since 1876. Cam- 
bridge, 1982. 

57 From the report on the Acts and Resolutions of the Congress, published 
in Droit des femmes, x, 166, 1878. The resolutions of the ‘Section de 
morale” appear on pp. 132-133; and those of the “Section économique” 
on p. 132. See also Moses, 208. 

58 On government regulation of prostitution in Italy, see M. Gibsor., Pros- 
titution and the State in Italy, 1860-1915, New Brunswick and London, 
1986. 


pay for women as “one of the principal causes of 
prostitution.”* 

A powerful statement of the antiregulatory and feminist 
point of view during this period is to be found in Diego 
Martelli’s “La Prostituzione,” an article published in La Lega 
della democrazia on 1 August 1880, and written in con- 
junction with a congress on prostitution that was then being 
held in Genoa. In Italy, prostitution was regulated by a law 
that had been promulgated by Cavour in 1860 (and that 
remained in force until 1958). It was apparently to the 
dehumanizing aspects of this system and its enforcement, 
as he could have seen it applied in France as well as :n Italy, 
that Martelli was here responding. Denouncing the system 
of State regulation and police surveillance of registered 
prostitutes as a system of persecution that deprived women 
of their basic human and civil rights. he dismissed as the 
standard justification for such regulation the right and the 
duty of government to protect public health and morality. 
“It seems to me, rather,” he wrote, “that this final step in 
the subjugation of the female, which almost all men take 
with pleasure, is the last link in a chain of infamies to which 
woman has been subjected by the bestiality of man.” Equat- 
ing prostitution, in the broadest terms, with the ccndition 
of women in contemporary society, he called it “a state not 
peculiar to those unfortunate women who sell their mis- 
treated and exhausted flesh for a few pennies in the brothel; 
but, rather, it is the normal condition of the entire sex which 
we call gentle, and of which the brothel part is only one 
variety, perhaps the least significant and the least 
dangerous.” 

Among the most extensive recent discussions of Degas's 
brothel monotypes are those by Hollis Clayson and Charles 
Bernheimer. Clayson dismisses as methodologically retar- 
dataire and as socially irresponsible the analyses of the 
monotypes that depend on the biographical recons:ruction 
of the artist's viewpoint. Nevertheless, she engages in one 
of the least productive forms of such analysis when she 
asserts that “fantasizing and in turn representing prosti- 
tution in this way may have had its personal satisfactions” 
for the artist. Degas, she says, “disparages the work:ng class 
prostitute,” but at the same time was attracted by “the pos- 
itive aspects” of her obscenity and vulgarity, and he 
“cloaked [his own] voyeurism in detachment and gentle 
parody” by depicting the male clients of the brothel as look- 


39 Martelli then proceeds to give examples of the prostitution of women 
at all levels of society — examples that range from the contemporary 
queen of Spain, who was reportedly subjected to a humiliating “cere- 
mony” in order to prove the legitimacy of her offspring, and was thus 
prostituted, Martelli says, “neither more nor less than a poor woman of 
the streets”; to the virginal, middle-class girl, who was neither physically 
nor emotionally prepared for the marriage into which she was sold by 
her parents for social or economic gain (D. Martelli, “La Pros<ituzione,” 
La Lega della democrazia, 1 August 1880. A clipping of the published 
article is pasted onto the pages of Martelli’s Parisian “libretto d'appunti” 
in the Biblioteca Marucelliana. These quotations are from the clippings 
on pp. 17-18 of that notebook). 


ing “a bit foolist “© 

Bernheimer, <x the ether hand, refuses to see Degas's 
brothels. as. “a sp ace of self-representation” for the artist. 
His interpretatio” of the images still depends, nevertheless, 
upon the projected reacions of a voyeur — “the would-be 
voyeur at the bre -hel th-eshold,” who may further be iden- 
tified with che «ewer sf the work. “What,” Bernheimer 
asks, “if the male viewer I have supposed to be made un- 
comfortably self conscisus about his complicity in the ex- 
ploitation e women a-tually felt quite at ease with the 
marks he sees oc her sukjugation? Could not the flattening 
of the prostitute: body nto a common-place of male sexual 
privilege serve tc reinforce, rather than subvert, the view- 
er's satisfaction «th pat iarchal gender arrangements?” The 
viewer's respor 2, Beraheimer concludes, oscillates be- 
tween two persmectives. “In the first, the viewer is made 
to feel guilt about the iceological impact of his gaze; in the 
second, the viewer inds his patriarchal prejudice 
reinforced.” 

What these wr -ers:share, I believe, is a masculinist point 
of view from wtach they attempt to interpret Degas’s im- 
ages and his inte” tions. (I use the terms “masculinist’” and 
“feminist” in.thiscontex to describe modes of thought that, 
in the first case derive from, and in the second case respond 
to, a patriaschal social structure. The terms are not nec- 
essarily predictie of the sex of the observer, for men can 
hold feminis: attiudes and women masculinist ones.) What 
is essentially at stake ir both of the masculinist interpre- 
tations presentec abeve is how Degas's images of prosti- 
tutes reflect upon or define the psychological position or 
the economic anc socia power of the male. Both writers 
ignore or omit ine possibility of a feminist observer. For 
both, the peint <f view to be defined and established is 
assumed to be thet of the patriarchal male viewer, and the 
question to de axswerec is whether that viewer is easy or 
uneasy with his point or view. 

Proceeding from this masculinist perspective, Clayson 
has tried to build = socia. context for the brothel monotypes 
by establishing partial parallels between what we see in the 
images and the zositicm held by those who advocated 
stricter government regulation and police surveillance of 
prostitution duri-g this period. Like the “neo-regulation- 
ists,” who argue -hat prostitutes were unlike other women 
and should 5e kept separated from the rest of society in 
order to protect >_blic health and morality, Degas, she says, 
in the monctype:, also presented a view of the debased 
prostitute as “be: -ial” aad “other” by nature. “The world 
of the monefype:.” she writes, “is shown to be populated 
by a species whiz is singularly well adapted for life within 
its confines: subgctive ‘selves’ transformed into objective 
commercialized r atter; a view with which the neo-regu- 
lationists could ‘ave heartily agreed.” 


6° Clayson (as ir n. 53, BY aad 128. 


81 Charles Bernteimer “Degas” Brothels: Voyeurism and Ideology,” Rep- 
resentations, xx, 1987, 158-186 these quotations are on pp. 176, 177, 178. 


62 Ibid., 123-128 
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The overlooked feminist position, however, which 
countered calls for increased state regulation of prostitutes 
and their separation from the rest of society, provides a 
broader context for art-historical analysis, one in which the 
brothel monotypes can take on new and more plausible 
meanings. Degas’s remarkable series of prints is too exten- 
sive and consistent to be dismissed — as there is still an 
inclination to do — as an expression of personal “voyeur- 
ism” or as gratuitous pornography. It must have been con- 
ceived, at least in part, I believe, as an indictment of the 
system of State-regulated and sanctioned prostitution, a 
system that, from the feminist point of view, numbered 
among its victims not only the women themselves, but also 
their “foolish” clients, and even French society as a whole. 
In these images of grotesque and dehumanized women and 
their equally grotesque and dehumanized customers, some 
of whom leer hungrily (Fig. 5) or stand stiffly in their bour- 
geois attire (Fig. 6), Degas brought his talent as a carica- 
turist to bear as he worked to strip away the myths behind 
which nineteenth-century society tried to hide and to jus- 
tify its patterns of exploitation. These women, officially 
classified as “other,” have indeed been debased and com- 
modified by the lives in which they have been economically 
trapped — they have become what patriarchal society in- 
tended them to be used for. Nevertheless it is striking that 
Degas provides us with images that attest not only to their 
exploitation but also (in the occasional rendering that is 
more particularized than caricatured) to their humanity, 
their affection for one another, and their solidarity as well 
(Figs. 7 and 8). 

Diego Martelli’s clearly enunciated statement in 1880 of 
a passionately held feminist and antiregulationist position 
on prostitution establishes at last a broader range of social 
attitudes on this issue to which Degas could have been ex- 
posed. In 1877, Degas did a few drawings in one of his 
notebooks to illustrate Edmond de Goncourt's La fille Elisa, 
a recently published novel about prostitution (Fig. 9).** The 
differences in scope, character, and expression between the 
slightly later series of brothel monotypes and these com- 
paratively mild and decorous drawings of 1877, which show 
the women talking or playing cards with their soldier- 
clients, are indeed startling. And thev are enough to suggest 
that the period from 1878 to 1879, when Martelli was in 
Paris and when many of the brothel monotypes may have 
been executed, was an important turning point for Degas's 
perception of the theme and of the issue of prostitution in 
modern art and life. It was through Martelli, I would sug- 
gest, that Degas may have become sensitized to issues and 
exposed to a point of view about prostitution that had not 
previously been fully accessible to him through French lit- 
erary treatments of the subject. And it is through Martelli 
that we today may be afforded a glimpse of what the brothel 


5 Reff (as in n. 11), 1, 130, and 1, Notebook 28, pp. 26-27, 29, 31, 33, 
35. 


% See above, n. 48. For further discussion of Degas’s work in relation to 
contemporary naturalist novels that dealt with the theme of prostitution, 
see Clayson (as in n. 51), 139-167. 
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5 Degas, Admiration, ca. 1878-80, monotype in black 
ink with pastel, 21.5 x 16.1cm. Paris, Bibliothèque 
d'Art et d'Archéologie de l'Université de Paris, Fonda- 
tion Jacques Doucet (photo: Société des Amis de la 
Bibliothèque d'Art et d'Archéologie) 








6 Degas, In the Salon, ca. 1878-79, monotype in black ink, 15.9 x 
21.6cm. Paris, Musée Picasso (photo: Réunion des Musées Nationaux) 





7 Degas, The Madam's Birthday Party, ca. 1878-79, monotype 
in brown ink, 12.1 x 15.9cm. Location unknown (photo: Le- 
fevre Gallery, London) 


monotypes might have meant to a late nineteenth-century 
feminist observer of either sex. For from this femirist per- 
spective, the monotypes, as unprecedentedly direct images 
of female degradation, present an often harrowing vision 
of the State-regulated system of prostitution, one chat ac- 


8 Degas, Three Seated Prostitutes, ca. 1878-79, monotype in 
black ink with pastel, 16 x 21.5cm. Amsterdam, Rijksprenten- 
kabinet, Rijksmuseum (photo: Rijksmuseum) 


cords well with Martelli’s view of that system as the “final 
step in the subjugation of the female . . . the last link in a 
chain of infamies to which woman has been subjected by 
the bestiality of man.” 

Although the brothel monotypes were apparently never 





exhibited bv Degas,“ the female “bather” compositions 
(most of them pastels) were; and as manifestations of De- 
gas's earlieranc more general interest in the subject of the 
female nude in modern life, it is significant that many of 
these works predate the brothel series by several years. At 
the Firs: Impressicnist Exhibition in 1874, Degas showed a 
drawing ent tlec «pres le bain. The catalogue of the Second 
Exhibition ia 187% lists a work entitled Femme se lavant le 
soir, as wel as dae tentative and enigmatic Petites pay- 
sannes se betgnars a la mer vers le soir (Lemoisne 377), an 
oil painting «hat includes a fragment of a woman arranging 
her hair at the upper righ: (Fig. 10). The latter work appears 
again in 187” in -æ catalogue of the Third Exhibition, along 
with two ba her'sabjects, Femme sortant du bain (Lemoisne 
422), and Femme prenant son tub le soir. Also from the 
show of 1877 is La tciletse (Femme nue, accroupie de dos), 
a pastel ove meratype ‘Lemoisne 547), which was shown 
either hors catalogue er as one of three untitled monotypes 
listed in the catalogue. A pastel described as Toilette ap- 
pears in the-catal-gue ot the Fifth Exhibition in 1880; and 
the catalogue-of t-e Eighth Exhibition in 1886 lists ten pas- 
tels, the Sui de -uds [sic] de femmes se baignant, se lav- 
ant, se séchent, sessuyant, se peignant ou se faisant peig- 
ner, which was the largest and most coherent group of 
bather and tzile:t= subjeets by Degas that had been shown 
publicly to date.” 

The subjects of Degas’s bather and toilette scenes, though 
more traditivna. ^ their art-historical origins and evoca- 
tions than thebro: rel scenes, nevertheless caused confusion 


6 It has teen sapgested that one of the monotypes, Dans le salon d'une 
maison close (Eig. 15% may have been a work described by J.-K. Huys- 
mans in h:s rev2w or te Sixth impressionist Exhibition of 1881 (The New 
Painting, 363). This sægestior. however, is unjustified and misleading, 
for this image exes we: eorrespond sufficiently to a work that Huysmans 
praised fcr its “light znd movement” and the subject of which he de- 
scribed as “a ver» stsilding female nude, at the back of a room.” Similarly, 
the pastel over-moro*pe ig. 19) that is offered in The New Painting 
catalogue as th= pastel Toitett: from the Fifth Exhibition does not cor- 
respond convirzingiy #0 descriptions cited from contemporary reviews 
(p. 322). Amorg:the more ambiguous and difficult to classify of the so- 
called bather iraage:, :s inclusion in the catalogue as a work exhibited 
by Degas is again rriseading. 

* The New Paizzing. DO, 161, 204, 311, and 444. (The original catalogue 
numbers, with Fe ezk sitions indicated in roman numerals, are: 1-62; 11- 
55, 56; 111-45, <8. SI, 38-60: v-39; vini-19-28.) 
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9 Degas, sketch 
of a brothel (ill. 
for Edmond de 
Goncourt's novel, 
La fille Elisa), ca. 
1877. Paris, for- 
merly Collection 
of Ludovic 
Halévy (from 

T. Reff, The 
Notebooks of 
Edgar Degas, 1, 
Notebook 28, 
pp. 26-27) 


and controversy among the artist's contemporaries, and 
they continue to do so today. In recent years, Eunice Lipton 
has made “the case for realism" in the interpretation of De- 
gas's bathers, asserting that they are really depictions of 
prostitutes.“ In support of this, she cites State regulations 
for cleanliness on the part of registered prostitutes, which 
would have compelled them to bathe frequently (while the 
bathing habits of respectable, middle-class women, we are 
given to understand, were not as regular). Also in support 
of her contention, she speculates on the question of whether 
Degas, a bachelor and a “realist,” would ever have had the 
opportunity to see the inside of a respectable, middle- or 
upper-middle-class woman's bedchamber.” Leaving aside 
the dubious assumption that, as a realist, Degas could work 
only from the most immediate and personal kinds of real- 
life experience, it might be recalled, in response to this ar- 
gument, that throughout his life Degas had occasion to visit 
and share the homes not only of female relatives but also 
the homes of many of his married male relatives and friends. 
While he may or may not have been admitted on an in- 
timate basis into these or other middle-class boudoirs, the 
general character and physical arrangements of such dwell- 
ing spaces would surely not have remained a life-long mys- 
tery to him. 

That a few of Degas’s contemporaries responded to his 
female bathers as prostitutes, as Lipton and others have 
observed, is of course undeniable, and is the principal as- 
pect of this argument that needs to be addressed.” As the 
reviewer Henry Fèvre put it, in response to the Suite de nus 


E. Lipton, ‘Degas’ Bathers: The Case for Realism,” Arts Magazine, Liv, 
1980. 94-97. This article, revised and expanded, is the basis for chap. 4, 
“The Bathers: Modernity and Prostitution,” in Lipton’s more recent book, 
Looking Into Degas: Uneasy Images of Women and Modem Life, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1986. 


8 Lipton, 1980, 95; and idem, 1986, 168-169. 
© Lipton, 1980, 94; and idem, 1986, 165-167. 


7° Lipton, 1980, 96; and idem, 1986, 179. The contemporary criticism is 
discussed more fully by Martha Ward in her essay on the Eighth Impres- 
sionist Exhibition, “The Rhetoric of Independence and Innovation,” in The 
New Painting, 430-434. For an extended discussion of J.-K. Huysmans's 
response to Degas's nudes in the exhibition of 1886, see C.M. Armstrong, 
“Odd Man Out: Readings of the Work and Reputation of Edgar Degas,” 
Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1986, chap. iv, 251-346. 
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10 Degas, Peasant Girls Bathing in 
the Sea at Dusk, ca. 1876, oil on 
canvas, 65 x 81cm. Private collec- 
tion, Northern Ireland (courtesy 
Fine Arts Museum of San Francisco, 
by permission of the owner) 


at the Eighth Impressionist Exhibition (including the works 
reproduced here below as Figures 15, 17, and 18): “Degas 
lays bare for us the streetwalker's modern, swollen, pasty 
flesh.” Degas's images of “real” women, whose bodies 
conformed to no ideal standard of feminine beauty, but 
which were nevertheless not without sensual appeal, were 
images that proved distasteful and even frightening to many 
critics and observers of the period, some of whom, like 
Fèvre, assumed automatically that a nude woman who was 
not a goddess must be a prostitute. Their reactions were 
not only understandable but even necessary ones in a so- 
ciety that seems to have been virtually obsessed with the 
need to regulate “vice” in order to draw clear and recog- 
nizable distinctions between “good” and “bad” women.” 
Nineteenth-century male commentators, fixatinz upon 
themselves as observers of these images and hence as ob- 


7! H, Fèvre, “L'Exposition des Impressionnistes,” La Revue de demain, 
May-June 1886, 154; as cited by Ward, “The Rhetoric of Independence 
and Innovation,” in The New Painting, 431. 


72 As A.-].-B. Parent-Duchatelet, author of the authoritative work on the 
subject of prostitution in France in the 19th century, put it: “We will have 
arrived at the limit of perfection, and of the possible, in this regard, if 
we arrange it so that men, and in particular those who are looking for 
[prostitutes], can distinguish them from honest women; but chat those 





servers of the women who are depicted in them .n private 
situations, often took the position that these women did 
not know that they were being observed, thus introducing 
the factor of male voyeurism — their own and the artist's 
— into their interpretative readings of these works, and 
thereby turning the female subjects of Degas's bather com- 
positions into the passive objects of “the male gaze.” But 
once we succeed in dissociating ourselves from that gaze 
and that point of view, Degas’s bathers, as distinct from 
his -rothel prostitutes, can be seen, unequivocally, as 
women who are naked for no one but themse.ves. And 
therein lay their potential to disturb and repel male audi- 
ences. They are among the very few representations of the 
female nude by male artists in the Western tracition that 
challenge (albeit mildly and obliquely from ou: point of 
view today) the societal assumption that nude women can 


women, and especially their daughters, cannot make this distinction, or 
at least can do so only with difficulty” (De la prostitution dans la ville 
de Pazis, [1836], 2 vols., 3rded., Paris, 1857. 1, 363; as cited and translated 
by Clark, as in n. 51, 109). 


73 See, for example, the comments of Gustave Gelfroy in La Justice, 26 
May 1886 (“he wanted to paint a woman who did not know she was being 
watched, as one would see her hidden by a curtain or througt a keyhole”), 
as cited by Ward, “The Rhetoric of Independence and Innovetion, in The 
New Painting, 432. 


exist only sor the pleasure and the purposes of dominant 
males.” 

Thus. even hough some of Degas's contemporaries may 
have respondec to his bathers as prostitutes, their re- 
sponses must ve understood in large part as reflections of 
personal and societa! biases, and cannot be used necessarily 
to “prove the artist's intentions. It should be remembered, 
too, that exually skewed charges of “misogyny” also grew 
out of contemacrary responses to the nonidealized aspects 
of Degas'shat-e- pictures,” as did contemporary efforts to 
defend the artist from such charges, efforts that were 
couchec ir vers different terms. The critic Maurice Hermel, 
for example, wrote of Degas, in response to the Suite de 
nus at the Eigath Impressionist Exhibition in 1886: “He is 
afemirest .. and more feminist than the manufacturers 
of Venuses and Ledas, if one understands by tha: the gift 
of seeirg and defining woman (a certain type of woman, 
if you wis) im that which most characterizes her.’ 

Lipton kas eogentiy analyzed and identified some of the 
broader differences between Degas's brothel and bather im- 
ages. “The context in the paintings,” she writes, “is impre- 
cisely deseaibed; gesture and narrative are minimized; the 
male spector is removed; and the expressiveness of tex- 
ture, form. color. space. etc. has increased.” Nevertheless, 
she dismisses al of tkis to insist that the bathers are in 
reality prestitetes, reasoning (in a circular manner) that if 
only the male okservers were to be removed from some of 
the brothe mcaotypes (e.g., Figs. 11 and 12), then “a prev- 
alent Deges bather image” would emerge.” 

But betweer C egas’s images of prostitutes and his images 
of bathers there areclear and often glaring differences that 
cannot be dered. And these differences are all the more 
telling enc meaningful when works that would appear, su- 
perficially :o have much in common are juxtaposed from 
each category. The woman, for example, in Degas's pastel, 
Retiring (Fig. 12), ca. 1883, who reaches to turn off her 
bedside lamp as she prepares to retire for the night into the 
curtained sivucy cf her bed, seems similar in general pos- 
ture anc situation to the prostitute in the monotype Wait- 
ing, ca. 1€59 ‘Fis. H), who also sits on a bed and twists 
her bocy a tne direction of a bedside light source. The 
distinctiors between them, and the identification of the lat- 
ter as a srestitute, despite the absence of the male observer, 


7 Edwarc Srow has written-of Degas's bathers: “These women are ren- 
dered as physical beings in their own right rather than as projected, com- 
plicit objects-cf masculine desire. [They are] delivered not only from the 
male gaze but-from any introjected awareness of it” (E. Snow, A Study 
of Vermeer, %erkesey, 1979, 28). Eunice Lipton has also emphasized the 
sensuous =rimacy and seli-abserption of the women in these works (Lip- 
ton, 1980_.as:ia n. 57, 96-97). For a careful analysis of the ways in which 
Degas's ferma: strategies work to externalize the male viewer from the 
female subject.of “he bather mages, see C.M, Armstrong, “Edgar Degas 
and the Representatien of-the Female Body,” in The Female Body in West- 
ern Culiuze: “ontemvorary serspectives, ed. S.R. Suleiman, Cambridge, 
MA, 198€ 248. Dn the basis of these readings, Charles Bernheimer 
has concladed#that contemperary critical reactions to the bather pastels, 
reactions ‘ike thos ef Heysmans, may be regarded as “a defense of the 
traditiona! pævogatives of male spectatorship, especially of the voyeur’s 
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the client, are clear and unambiguous. The woman in Re- 
tiring belongs only to herself at this moment: she is totally 
and unselfconsciously nude, her hair still damp and dis- 
arranged from her bath, with one arm, modestly but nat- 
urally placed by the artist to shield her genitals. Her coun- 
terpart in the brothel monotype, on the other hand, with 
her genital region fully exposed, her hair ostentatiously 
coiffed, and with a black ribbon adorning her throat and 
wrist, is a woman who is displaying her nakedness. The 
stiffness of her posture and the tense self-consciousness in 
the arrangement of her limbs bespeak the presence or im- 
minent presence of an observer, the client for whom she 
waits. 

Similarly, the woman in the pastel now known as “The 
Baker’s Wife,” ca. 1886 (Fig. 15), and the woman in an 
analogous monotype, In the Salon of a Brothel, ca. 1879 
(Fig. 16), are clearly distinguished from one another. Al- 
though both are presented from explicit and ungainly rear 
views, “The Baker’s Wife” is at ease in her own space. She 
stands, stretching slightly and arching her neck; and al- 
though she is not classically proportioned, her posture is 
centered and self-contained, the contours of her body are 
comfortably smooth and round, and her hands are planted 
firmly on her buttocks in a gesture of familiarity with her 
own body that is an entirely natural one. Her brothel coun- 
terpart, on the other hand, stands uncomfortably in a pub- 
lic, not a private space. Her posture is awkward and off- 
balance. Her proportions are ungainly, her silhouette is jag- 
ged and angular, and her gesture is unmistakably vulgar, 
if not obscene. 

In the works that he exhibited and designated as having 
bather or toilette themes, Degas’s intention, I believe, was 
to depict not prostitutes but “respectable” women. And in 
the Suite de nus, the group of pastels that he sent to the 
Eighth Impressionist Exhibition in 1886, these respectable 
women, as critics of the period recognized, represented a 
wide range of age, social condition, and class: from the 
working-class young woman who bathes in a cheap metal 
tub in a simple interior, in the Hill-Stead Museum’s The 
Tub (Fig. 17), whose poverty was stereotypically equated 
by one critic with immorality,” to “The Baker's Wife” (Fig. 
15), described in a review by Paul Adam as a “fat bour- 
geoise ready for bed,”® to the smoothly plump and pam- 


implied presence in a position of fantasized mastery, mounted in the face 
of the dislocation and problematization of that position” (Bernheimer, as 
in n. 61, 163). 

75 See Broude (as in n. 2), 95ff., and Ward, “The Rhetoric of Independence 
and Innovation,” in The New Painting, 430ff. 

7° M. Hermel, “L'exposition de peinture de la rue Laffitte,” La France libre, 
27 May 1886; as cited and translated by Ward, in The New Painting, 433. 
7 Lipton, 1980, as in n. 67, 96. 

78 Ibid., 95. 

7° Fèvre (as in n. 71), 154; as cited by Ward, “The Rhetoric of Indepen- 
dence and Innovation,” in The New Painting, 431. 

© P. Adam, “Peintres Impressionnistes,” La Revue contemporaine, littér- 
aire, politique et philosophique, 1v, 1886, as cited in The New Painting, 
cat. entry on p. 454. 
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11 Degas, Woman Combing Her Hair, ca. 1878-80, monotype 12 Degas, Nude Combing Her Hair, ca. 1885, pastel on paper, 
in black ink with pastel, 21.5 x 16.1cm. New York, Ittelscn 61.3 x 46cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of 
Collection (from Janis, 1968, No. 43) Mr. and Mrs. Nate B. Spingold, 1956 (photo: Museum) 





14 Degas, Waiting, ca. 1878-79, monotype in black ink, 
10.9 x 16.1cm. Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago, Gift of 
Mrs. Charles Gore, 1958 (photo: Art Institute) 


13 Degas, Retiring, ca. 1883, pastel on paper, 36.4 x 43cm. 
Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago, Bequest of Mrs. Sterling 
Morton, 1969 (photo: Art Institute) 





d 


15 Degas, The Baroers Wre, from the Suite de nus, ca. 1885- 
86, paste! on vaper 67 x £2.1cm. New York, The Henry and 


Rose Pearlman Fo: adatior (photo: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) 


pered upper-middle-ciass woman of a certain age, who lux- 
uriates with obv >us cententment while attended by her 
maid in the Metrepolitan Museum's A Woman Having Her 
Hair Combed (Fiz. 18). Whether generalized or, less often, 
particu_arized to -he pant of quasi-portraiture (as in the 
case of Fig. 13), these images of women run the gamut from 
unidealized and raatter-cf-fact reportage (Fig. 15) te lyrical 
appreciations of ve ferrale body and of private moments 
of female seF-absorptiom and sensual experience (Fig. 18). 
(Feminists ofthe period, ike Maria Deraismes, were openly 
proclaiming aow, for the first time, such experience to be 
a natural rignt even of ‘respectable’ women.*') 

One can only «necala e on the irony for Degas of con- 
temporary icenti: catiors of his bathers with prostitutes, 
especially in ight af opirions like those held by Diego Mar- 
telli on the prost -uted tate of all women in patriarchal 
society, and wonder, mceed, if the more ambiguous of the 
bather images in tis regard (e.g., Fig. 19, where the black 
stockings and orr ate chandelier suggest a brothel setting) 
may net hawe re ected a conscious appreciation of that 
irony on Degas's cart. Fer while the bather images are for 
the most part very different in their focus and in their phys- 
ical expressiveness from “he grossly caricatured women of 





81 See Moses, 1&3. 
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16 Degas, In the Salon of a Brothel, ca. 1878-79, monotype in 
black ink, 21 x 15.9cm. Stanford University Museum of Art, 
The Mortimer C. Leventritt Fund and The Committee for Art 
at Stanford (photo: Stanford University Museum) 


the brothel monotypes, selected pairings, as has been seen, 
will sometimes reveal startling analogies in posture and be- 
havior between the women who are presented in both gen- 
res (Figs. 13-16). While one cannot rule out the strong prob- 
ability that Degas, even though he worked from posed 
models, was simply drawing repetitively upon a large but 
not inexhaustible repertoire of stock figure types and poses 
(as he did in the ballet and racing pictures where figure 
types also occasionally recur), one also cannot entirely rule 
out the possibility that such repetitions and analogies were 
purposeful ones, made self-consciously for expressive or 
even ideological reasons. For such visual analogies, cer- 
tainly, would seem to challenge most effectively (albeit pri- 
vately and obliquely, since the brothel monotypes were not 
widely known) the regulationist position that prostitutes 
were by nature different from “respectable” women, the 
position that was being used throughout this period to jus- 
tify the hotly contested segregation, exploitation, and com- 
modification of the registered prostitute. 


When Degas was at work on his brothel monotypes, 
then, there were two sides to the debate over prostitution 
in France that were being voiced openly in the press; and 
there is now compelling evidence to suggest that Degas 
would have been personally exposed to the “other” side of 
that debate, the feminist side, through his association with 
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17 Degas, The Tub, from the Suite de nus, 1886, pastel on 
paper, 69.8 x 69.8cm. Farmington, CT, Hill-Stead Museum 
(photo: Museum) 


18 Degas, A Woman Having Her Hair Combed, from the Suite 
de nus, ca. 1885-86, pastel on paper, 74 x 60.6cm. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bequest of Mrs. H.O. Have- 
meyer, 1929 (photo: Museum) 











se N 


19 Degas, Toilette(?), ca. 1879, monotype in black ink with 
pastel, 21 x 15.9cm. Chicago, private collection (courtesy B.C. 
Holland Inc.) 


Diego Martelli at this time. But even without positing De- 
gas's complete agreement with Martelli’s point of view on 
this or any other feminist issue, in the future, I believe, that 
point of view must form part of the necessary social context 
in which not only the brothel morotypes and bather im- 
ages, but all of Degas's works from this period, including 
the revised (ca. 1880) version of “The Young Spartans,” 
must be seen if their meanings are to be intelligently 
explored. 

Although I would continue to argue, as I first did more 
than ten years ago in these pages, against the idea that De- 
gas was a “misogynist,” my intention now is not to assert 
that Degas was a “feminist” (as his socially progressive 
friend Martelli clearly was), but oniy to establish that fem- 
inism and its principles were an increasingly visible part of 
the modern world that Degas had set himself to interpret. 
In this context, then, as I have suggested, the wary response 
of the young men at the right in Degas's “Young Spartans” 
to the aggressive young women at the left may indeed re- 
flect a component of fear and anx ety — not Degas's per- 
sonal fear of women as later writers have claimed, but, 
rather, his perception of the fears of male society as a whole, 
as these would have been stimulated and evoked by the 
growing feminist movement of his period. We need not, in 
fact, attempt to attribute to Degas himself anything more 
than the confusion and ambivalence that were probably felt 


by most men af his generation toward the feminist move- 
ment in order fcr these issues to be relevant to our under- 
standing of the complex and highly charged meanings of 
Degas's image» of contemporary life, both to the artist and 
to his contemporaries. 


Norma Broude kas wri ten on subjects including Degas, the 
Macchiaioli, Seurat, P casso, and feminist art history. She 
is editor of Seurat in Perspective (Englewood Cliffs, NI, 
1978); co-editer. with Mary D. Garrard, of Feminism and 
Art History (New Yosk, 1982); and author of The Mac- 
chiaioli: Italian Painters of the Nineteenth Century (New 
Haven, 1987 WDepartwent of Art, The American Univer- 
sity, Washingroa, D.C. 20016]. 
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The Sower and the Sheaf: 
Biblical Metaphor in the Art of Vincent van Gogh 


Judy Sund 


The solitary caster of seed is one of the most prominent leitmotifs in the art of 
Vincent van Gogh, one that appears in his first drawings and recurs with frequency 
in his painted oeuvre. This study traces the genesis of his interest in the motif, and 
its acquired meaning — personal art-historical, religious — in his work. It explores 
Van Gogh's emulation of Jean-Francois Millet's mode of infusing secular motifs 
with spirituality, and focuses upon the impact of Millets Sower and the biblica! 
parable that inspired it. The significance of Van Gogh's sowers is amplified and 
enlarged by his late-life fascination with harvest taemes, particularly the reaper, 
who is both the antithesis and counterpart of the sower in the metaphorical cycle 
of life and death to which Van Gogh was increasingly attentive as he contemplated 
suicide at St.-Rémy and Auvers. Van Gogh's many images of planting and harvest 
are shown to be parts of a symbolic pictorial vecabulary that depends on the 
example of Millet and speaks the same metaphoric language as the parables. 


Vincent van Gogh was both a deeply religious man and an 
artist who distrusted most religious pictures. “One can try 
to give an impression of anguish without aiming straight 
at the Garden of Gethsemane,” he wrote; “it is not nec- 
essary to portray the characters of the Sermon on the Mount 
in order to produce a consoling and gentle motif” (B21). A 
great admirer of the Bible, Van Gogh was especially drawn 
to the parables — which couch Christian thought in every- 
day incident — and in his work he aimed to communicate 
meaning within similarly mundane contexts. In so doing, 
he took Jean-Francois Millet as a model. Van Gogh was a 
great advocate of copying, and throughout his brief career 
he made drawings and paintings after several artists,’ but 
Millet's oeuvre was a consistently favored source of matifs, 
and more than any other image by Millet, Van Gogh drew 
on The Sower. Indeed, several of his works are quite Literal 
translations of that notorious painting, which Millet had 
exhibited in the Salon of 1850 (Figs. 1-3). 


Van Gogh's “Discovery” of Millet 

A late bloomer as nineteenth-century painters go, Van 
Gogh began his career as an art dealer. Three of his paternal 
uncles worked in the trade, and Van Gogh joined the busi- 
ness at age sixteen. He spent six years with Goupil & Co. 


I am grateful to Arline Meyer for her comments on this essay. 

Citations from Van Gogh's correspondence are referred to parenthet- 
ically throughout the text and notes. They are grouped according to re- 
cipient; “LT” indicates a letter from Van Gogh to his brother Théo (but 
occasionally to a third party, such as their mother), “W” to his sister 
Wilhelmina, “R” to his artist friend Anton van Rappard, “B” to Emile 
Bernard. Within each of these groups, the letters are numbered sequen- 
tially. My source is The Complete Letters of Vincent van Gogh, unless 
otherwise noted. Unillustrated paintings are referred to by the numbers 


(at The Hague, London, and Paris), where he started as an 
enthusiastic employee — “It is such a splendid house; the 
longer you are in it, the more ambition it gives you” (LT3) 
— whe prided himself on his knowledge of pictures. The 
firm handled many works by the Barbizon School and the 
Barbizon-inspired Hague School, and these holdings en- 
couraged Van Gogh's early enthusiasm for scenes of rural 
life — a preference that endured. He also learned a good 
deal atout prints, for the sale of graphic reproductions ac- 
counted for much of the firm's business (LT12),? and the 
woodcuts, etchings, and lithographs he handled were within 
Van Gogh's own financial reach. During his years with 
Goupil he built a sizable collection of prints, including sev- 
eral after Millet — an artist he already held in particularly 
high esteem. 

A letter written from Paris in 1875 documents Van Gogh's 
early admiration for the art of Millet; in it he desczibes his 
visit tc a sale of Millet’s drawings, and remarks: “When I 
entered the hall of the Hôtel Drouot, where they were ex- 
hibited, I felt like saying, ‘Take off your shoes, for the place 
where you are standing is Holy Ground’” (LT29). Millet’s 
peasart subject matter was of a sort Van Gogh routinely 
was drawn to, but his admiration clearly went beycnd that, 
and in fact stemmed from the implicit piety of Millet’s work 


assigned them by J.B. de la Faille; they are preceded by an “F” 

! Van Gogh once likened copying to a musician's performance of a com- 
poser's music (LT607), and even in the last year of his life he remarked, 
“I find that [copying] teaches me things, and above all sometimes gives 
me consolation” (LT607). Among the diverse models he took for himself 
were warks by Daumier, Delacroix, Gustave Doré, Hiroshige, and 
Rembrandt. 


2 See A M. and R. Hammacher, Van Gogh: A Documentary Biography, 
London. 1982, 16. 
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2 Van Gogh, The Sower (after Millet), 1889. Otterlo, 
Rijksmuseum Kröller-Müller (photo: Rijksmuseum) 





x 


1 Van Gogh, T7 
Rijksmuseem \icent ven Gogh (photo: Rijksmuseum) 





~~ an aspect »t the arist and his oeuvre that was partic- 
ularly emphasized by she art press in the wake of Millet’s 
death tua? year 120 /anuary). Such tributes almost certainly 
shaped Van Gegh’s perception of Millet in its incipient 
stages, “O° as è nembe of the trade, Van Gogh was a care- 
ful reacer of ar- journals; when his younger brother Théo 
joined SGeupi. :s well Vincent advised, “Read as much 
about art as ysa can, especially the Gazette des beaux-arts, 
etc.” (LT15). The Gazette probably was the source of some 
of Van Gegh’s earliest information on Millet; in 1875 it ran 
a memori] ast cle by Ernest Chesneau that gave a retro- 
spective accorr: of the artist's life and work, and in the 
following yea: print :d Alfred de Lostalot's discursive re- 
view o: Alexe-dre Pedagnel’s biography of Millet. 
Chesneau’s description of Millet's style and technique ef- 
fectively “estare d wha had been routinely observed since 
the star: cf his-career: Millet's drawing was faulty, his paint 
surface- heavy. his details minimal — but his paintings were 
greater than tue sum əf their parts, and marked by truth 
and grenceur. ~hematically, Millet’s triumph, as Chesneau 
saw it, was “to put real man into his real environment.” 








3 Millet, The Sower, 1850. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
8. Conspare T.J. Clark, The Absolute Bourgeois, (photo: Museum) 
Princeto:: 1985, 3. -95, 





3 Chesneau 434 < 


4 Chesnesu, 432. 
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Millet had the courage to be true. He didn't hide or 
weaken anything, and even in the case of the most cruel 
deformities of the organism, he knew to respect the no- 
bility of the creature made by God. His gesture is always 
simple, true, just, appropriate to his subject, and because 
of that, always grand and beautiful. 


In addressing Millets private life, the Gazette's memorial 
article served popular legend well, romanticizing the artist's 
peasant origins® and stressing his humanism and Christian 
spirit. In a hyperbolic description of Millet’s childhood dep- 
rivation, Chesneau underscored the difficulty of his rise to 
prominence by posing a series of emotionally charged 
questions: 


How did he free himself from the social fatalities that 
crushed his cradle? How was he able to get out of this 
environment? How did he scale the barriers that forbade 
him access to art? How did this child, condemned to ser- 
vitude even in his mother’s womb, break his chain? It is 
possible, then, that the parable of the sower doesn’t al- 
ways hold true, that the seed that falls among the weeds, 
having grown among weeds, may succeed in chokirg the 
weeds, instead of being choked by them.’ 


The well-known parable to which Chesneau referred is re- 
counted in the Gospels of both Matthew and Mark: 


A sower went out to sow. And it happened that as he 
sowed, some seed fell along the footpath, and birds came 
and ate it up. Some seed fell on rocky ground, where it 
had little soil, and it sprouted quickly. . . . But when the 
sun rose the young corn was scorched, and as it had no 
root it withered away. Some seed fell among weeds, and 
the weeds shot up and choked the corn, and it yielded 
no crop. And some of the seed fell into good soil, where 
it grew and bore fruit. (Mark 4:3-8)° 


By means of this biblical allusion Chesneau not only dra- 
matized Millet's plight, but in effect played the artist's theme 
song, for in 1875 Millet’s name was inextricably linked to 
The Sower, which he had shown in the Salon of 185C (Fig. 
3). This large-scale painting of a grimy but monumental 
laborer, his sweeping gesture barely contained by the can- 
vas, firmly established Millet’s reputation for portrayals of 
agrarian life that were at once candid and aggrandizec; The 


5 Ibid., 434. 


6 Millet — like other “peasant painters” before him — was strongly iden- 
tified with his subjects; many 19th-century commentators portrayed him 
as a child of grinding poverty. The artist's friend and biographer Alfred 
Sensier acknowledged, however, that Millet's mother came from a landed 
family, and recent scholarship has stressed the moderate means of Millet's 
parents. Robert Herbert has labeled them “prosperous” (Jean-Francois 
Millet, London, 1976, 12) and Alexandra R. Murphy refers to the Millet 
family as “modestly successful” (Jean-François Millet, Boston, 1984, xix). 


7 Chesneau, 426. 


8 See also Matt. 13. Robert Herbert cites the verses from Matthew in his 
discussion of The Sower and a related drawing, The Devil Sowing, in 


Sower quickly became an icon of revolutionary realism — 
one that was marked by “biblical grandeur. Describing 
Millet’s figure in 1851, one critic wrote: 


Alone in the middle of bare and freshly turned earth, he 
seems to understand the grandeur of his mission. . . . 
This man, a minister of heaven, who holds in Fis hand 
and throws to the wind, with the faith of an apostle, the 
riches of the earth; and back there under the cloud, a 
flight of rapacious birds who screech like an irony, a 
menace.” 


Hence Chesneau, in his memorial article, evoked the artist's 
best-known motif by paraphrasing its literary source, and 
— in an artful twist — linked both biblical text and painted 
image to Millet’s own history. The author traded upon the 
commonly acknowledged scriptural crigin of The Sower in 
order to construct his own metaphor of Millet’s travails and 
heroic achievement. 

Lostalot, with considerably less flair, continued in much 
the same vein in his short book review of 1876. Like Ches- 
neau, he saw Millet’s own life reflected in his pictures, and 
lauded the “perfect resemblance between the man and his 
work,” “so rare in our time.”™ Lostalct characterized Millet 
as “not only a great painter,” but “a man of perfect good- 
ness” who shunned notoriety in favor of “the sweet joys 
of family life and assiduous work before nature, his fa- 
vorite model.”!° Eager to inform readers of Millet's erudi- 
tion, Lostalot noted that the artist — despite his humble 
origins — was a well-read man who knew Shakespeare and 
classical authors as well as the Bible, and infused Fis work 
with their power: the “proud carriage” and “heroic sim- 
plicity” of Millet’s peasants was comparable to that of Ver- 
gil’s rustics. At the same time, Lostalot underscored Mil- 
let's humility by quoting the artist himself: “There are those 
who say that I repudiate the charms of the countryside; I 
find much more than charm there — {I find] infinite splen- 
dor. I see . . . the little flowers of which Christ said: ‘I as- 
sure you that Solomon, even in all his glory, was never 
dressed as well as one of them.” 

Thus, in the months following his death in eariy 1875, 
Millet was presented to the Gazette's audience — many of 
them too young to have witnessed first-hand the artist's 
rise to fame in the 1850's’ — as impoverished but culti- 
vated, humble vet artistically powerful, and a man of God. 
His unorthodox techniques were seen to lend grandeur to 


“Millet Reconsidered,” Museum Studies (Art Institute of Chicagc), 1, 1966, 
29-65. 


° Pierre Petroz, Vote universel, 28 Jan. 1851. 

10 Albert de la Fizelière, Le siècle, 15 Apr. 1851. 
H Lostalot, 95. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., 96. 


15 For a summary discussion of the broad-ranging religious interpretation 
of Millet’s oeuvre in the 1850's, see Foucart, 297. 


his work fhroug suppression of detail, and his apparent 
“gaucheries” affarmed his simple sincerity.'° Moreover, Mil- 
let's earth» and pious peasant themes were linked to his 
own beleazuerec but devout existence. This image of Millet 
informed that adopted by Van Gogh, who throughout his 
life regarded Millet as an almost saintly man and an un- 
mistakably — it uncorwentionally — religious artist. Ac- 
cording to: Van Sogn, Millet was “the archetype of a be- 
liever” (LT333°. an artist whose paintings had an 
“evangelical” quzlity (LT136, LT181, LT240, LT277) — but 
one who “oainted the doctrine of Christ” without painting 
overtly bit lical gictures (B8, B21; see also LT337). It is in- 
deed notakle that Mille: — despite his Catholic upbringing 
— expressed hisweligiosity in a strikingly Protestant mode,” 
one that held pe-ticular resonance for Van Gogh, whose 
father was a mizister of the Dutch Reformed church. 

In the med-1820’s Van Gogh would have been especially 
receptive to relig. ous undercurrents in the work of Millet, 
for he was entesing a particularly pious phase in his own 
life. Far fom bome, thwarted in love, and deeply de- 
pressed, ae foward solace in religion while employed at 
Goupil's Londor office, and in a letter of early 1875 he 
accurately forecust his ewn future when he cited a remark 
by Ernest Renar “Those who make themselves mission- 
aries of a eligioms thought have no other fatherland but 
that thougat” (ET26)!° By the end of that year Van Gogh 
(since transferred to Paris) was so obsessed by the Bible 
and religio 1s ideas as tobe uninterested in most everything 
else. His le-ters + Théo brimmed with citations from the 
Bible, hymns amd religious poems, and references to de- 
votional texts. Emcouraged by his father, he read the works 
of Petrus Augustzs de Genestet (1829-61), a Dutch preacher 
and poet who bed a strong following in Holland in the 
nineteenth century {(LT77, LT87); he also became enthu- 
siastic about twe nueh more venerable religious texts, The 
Imitation cf Jess Christ by Thomas a Kempis — a four- 
teenth-century devotional handbook revered by Protes- 
tants and CathoScs alike — and John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress — the a egorical account of Bunyan’s conversion 
and of the tribu.ations he endured as a Non-Conformist 
preacher in <he la:e-severteenth century (LT31, LT80, LT82). 

When, ir early 1875, Van Gogh was apprised of his im- 


le Chesneau, Bò. 


V Herbert wrizs that.Millet “painted the doctrine of Christ, not His im- 
age. It is this Frotesteni oxientation which made Brueghel significant to 
Millet, and'iMi let to. wan Goga” (1976, 144). 


18 In London ban Goga fel! in love with his landlady's daughter and was 
firmly rebutfec. His family iater recalled that “with this first great sorrow 
his character changed: when hecame home from the holidays he was thin, 
silent, dejectec — a ferent being” (Complete Letters, 1, xxv). 


Van Gogh wasa gre: t admirer of Renan (1823-92), whose controversial 
Vie de Jésus (3363) he read toward the end of his stay in London. His 
enthusiasm for Renars work LT587, LT595) probably encouraged Van 
Gogh to explom-othervolumes-of the author's major oeuvre, Les origines 
du Christianisrie. 





20 In his seconc teachræ post — at a school run by a Methodist preacher 
— Van Gogh was made a curate of sorts (Complete Letters, 1, xxv). 


2! The son of a Dutch Reformed (Nederlands Hervormde Kerk) minister, 
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minent dismissal from the “splendid house” of Goupil, he 
was not unduly dismayed (LT50). He spent the latter part 
of that year teaching the Bible at two boys’ schools in En- 
gland, and occasionally preaching before country congre- 
gations (LT79, LT81).® He embraced the Evangelical move- 
ment — a powerful force in European and American 
Protestantism in the nineteenth century. Evangelicals stress 
the absolute authority of the Bible, salvation through per- 
sonal rededication to Christ (i.e., being “born again”), and 
the importance of a spiritually directed life of personal de- 
votion, good works, and dissemination of the word of God. 
In the mid-1870’s Van Gogh espoused all of this,” and hav- 
ing forsaken his uncles’ trade, he now aimed to follow in 
the footsteps of his father and paternal grandfather, both 
of whom were country clerics. He burned with new am- 
bition, and wrote: “Théo, woe is me if I do not preach the 
Gospel” (LT80). To that end he pursued full-time religious 
studies in Amsterdam for more than a year (May 1877-July 
1878), and went on to study at a training school for lay 
evangelists in Brussels.” 

When he failed to receive a parochial assignment, Van 
Gogh ventured on his own to the Borinage — a Belgian 
coal-mining district — but the temporary nomination he 
won there soon was revoked by an overseeing committee 
that found him unprofessional and overzealous. This dis- 
missal left him disheartened and bitter about organized re- 
ligion, and — as he put it — “homesick for the land of 
pictures” (LT133). Rather than return to the art trade, how- 
ever, Van Gogh began to draw. 


I said to myself, in spite of everything I shall rise again: 
I will take up my pencil, which I have forsaken in my 
great discouragement, and I will go on with my drawing. 
From that moment everything has seemed transformed 
for me; and now I have started and my pencil has become 
somewhat docile, becoming more so every day. (LT136) 


Thenceforth Van Gogh’s pad of paper became the pulpit 
denied him, and not surprisingly Millet’s oeuvre — with 
its “evangelical” presentation of that “precious pearl, the 
human soul” (LT136) — became his major source of 
inspiration. 


Van Gogh was exposed to Evangelical tenets as a boy; the movement had 
its roots in Holland and remained strong there. While posted in Goupil's 
London and Paris offices, he also encountered English and French man- 
ifestations of Evangelicalism. In this phase of great religiosity he expressed 
particular admiration for the English Evangelicalism described by George 
Eliot in Felix Holt the Radical, Scenes of Clerical Life, and Silas Marner 
(LTS1, LT55, LT65, LT73). Though Eliot had renounced the movement in 
her personal life and often disparaged it in her writing, Van Gogh focused 
on the most positive aspects of her descriptions, and these texts helped 
to shape his mature conception of and enthusiasm for the Evangelical 
ministry. For a thorough discussion of Eliot's beliefs and their impact on 
her work, see E. Jay, The Religion of the Heart: Anglican Evangelicalism 
and the Nineteenth-Century Novel, Oxford, 1979. 


22 By the mid-19th century there was widespread support among ordained 
clergy for an expanded lay ministry: see, for instance, E.R. Norman, 
Church and Society in England, 1770-1970, Oxford, 1976, 161. 
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Though he had little innate talent for pictorial represen- 
tation, Van Gogh approached drawing as a learnable skill. 
He studied artists’ manuals,” and was even more intent on 
copying admired works (LT135). Thus in Belgium in 1880 
he began his self-styled artistic training by “trying to sketch 
large drawings after Millet” (LT134), using prints collected 
during his time with Goupil as models. Van Gogh made 
drawings after Millet’s The Four Times of Day and Labors 
of the Fields, but, more than any other image by Millet, 
he was drawn to The Sower: “I have already drawn ‘The 
Sower five times, twice in small size, three times in large, 
and I will take it up again, I am so entirely absorbed in 
that figure” (LT135). One such copy is among Van Gogh's 
earliest extant drawings (Fig. 1); using a finely sharpened 
pencil, he made a stiff but faithful rendering of Millet's 
composition. Clearly, he was both interested in and undone 
by the loose-jointed dynamism of Millet’s striding figure. 
Van Gogh's version is spindly and frozen-looking, and de- 
spite his enduring fascination with the motif, he never did 
get the figure quite right (Fig. 2). Nonetheless, he re:urned 
to it again and again, apparently ever “absorbed.” 

Even in its initial stages, Van Gogh’s interest in Millet’s 
Sower probably was multidimensional. Though he was not 
a peasant, Van Gogh was a country boy by upbringing and 
inclination who identified with Millet’s scenes of rural life. 
As an art dealer who collected Millet's work and prided 
himself on his professional knowledge of the oeuvre 
(LT133), he surely was drawn to The Sower in part by its 
notoriety; it was a well-known image that immediately 
evoked its creator. Now, as a novice artist, Van Gogh took 
Millet as a tutor, and, as he struggled to master the rudi- 
ments of artistic practice, he perhaps took comfort in the 
acknowledged technical imperfection of The Sower — the 
“faults,” which had not prevented its success, but instead 
bolstered its effects of candor and sincerity.” Van Gogh not 
only admired the authenticity of Millet’s depictions (LT333), 
but also was drawn to the “sublime, almost religious emo- 
tion” they bespoke (LT242). It seems likely that he — like 
Chesneau — found The Sower particularly representative 
of Millet’s background and achievement, for it is not only 
a frank portrayal of rural labor, but one enhanced dy bib- 
lical allusion.” Its veiled Christian theme surely spoke to 
the frustrated Evangelist in Van Gogh, and undoubtedly 
was a key component in his initial absorption in the motif. 

As a minister’s son Van Gogh was raised on the Bible; 
in England he taught it to schoolboys, read from :t daily 
(LT74), and interpreted it before various congregations. As 
an erstwhile theology student who only recently had relin- 
quished his ambition to preach, Van Gogh was still steeped 
in the Scriptures, and he certainly linked Millet’s famous 


23 Van Gogh made extensive use of two manuals by the French lithog- 
rapher Charles Bargue: Cours de dessin exécuté avec le concours de J.L. 
Gérôme, Paris, n.d., and Exercices au fusain pour préparer a l'etude de 
l'académie d'après nature, Paris, 1870. Both were published by Goupil. 


24 Chesneau, for instance, remarked on Millet’s “courage to be true” (p. 
434). See Clark, 95-96, for a sampling of similar opinion among other 


Sower to the equally famous parable, in which divine plan 
is couched in the metaphors of seedtime and harvest. As 
Matthew's Gospel explains it, 


The sower of the good seed is the Son of Man. The field 
is the world; the good seed stands for the children of the 
Kingdom, and weeds for the children of the evil one. As 
the weeds, then, are gathered and burned, so at the end 
of time the Son of Man will send out his angels, who 
will gather out of his kingdom whatever makes men 
stumble, and all whose deeds are evil, and these will be 
thrown into the blazing furnace, the place of wailing and 
grinding of teeth. And the righteous will shine as bright- 
ly as the sun in the kingdom cf their father. (Matt. 
13:37-43) 


As a fledgling preacher, Van Gogh had alluded to the par- 
able of the sower in his first sermon,” and he would con- 
tinue to count it among his favorite biblical texts (B8). 

The parable of the sower is an exemplar of sorts, for 
within the context of recording it, both Matthew and Mark 
discuss Christ's preference for figurative language, and note 
that in response to the baffled disciples who questioned his 
use of parables, Christ defended his approach as a means 
of addressing initiates in a private and privileged way (Matt. 
13:11-13; Mark 4:11-12). According to Mark, Christ pre- 
sented the parable of the sower as a kind of paradigm — 
“Do you not understand this parable? How then will you 
understand all the parables?” (Mark 4:13) — implying that 
his followers’ ultimate comprehension of his favored mode 
of discourse depended upon their ability to decipher the 
encoded message of this particular narrative. 

Inasmuch as Millet cloaked biblical allusion in contem- 
porary peasant dress, his Sower would seem particularly 
true to the spirit of its source; Christ, after all, had sub- 
sumed his message in images of the agrarian life of his own 
time. The aptness of Millet’s handl:ng surely was not lost 
on Van Gogh, who not only lauded the sermon-like quality 
of Millet’s work (LT181, LT240, LT242), but particularly 
admired his ability to evoke the spiritual in an inexplicit 
way. In 1883, for instance, Van Gogh told his brother: “I 
see that Millet believed more and more firmly in ‘Some- 
thing on High.’ He spoke of it in a way quite different than, 
for instance, [our] Father does. He left it more vague, but 
for all that, I see more in Millet’s vagueness than in what 
Father says” (LT337). 


Sensier's Millet and Van Gogh's Potato Eaters 
Van Gogh's artistic career began io gather momentum in 
the early 1880's at The Hague, which at that time was the 


19th-century critics. 

25 Though Millet surely was the best known, he was by no means the only 
practitioner of genre laced with religious sentiment; a clear trend in that 
direction emerged in the second half of the 19th century. See Foucart, 
chap. xrv, “La scène de genre et la peinture religieuse,” 279-304. 


26 Complete Letters, 1, 87-91. 


cultura! Center of Holand. Van Gogh had gone there to 
study wits a le: ding member of The Hague School, Anton 
Mauve” and senained in the city for some twenty months 
(December 188. to Sestember 1883). There, his early per- 
ceptions e' Millet and The Sower were both verified and 
expanded by ~2adimg and discussing Alfred Sersier’s re- 
cently suziishei biography of the artist. The author had 
known M iet well, and his book soon became Van Gogh's 
favorite s#urce-of information on the artist, for as he told 
a frienc in 1882. “There is much in it that only Sensier could 
know, berause “te waz Millet’s intimate friend; one finds 
absolutely new things in it, at least it was this way with 
me, theuga I save read quite a number of things about 
Millet” (RE). 

In discussing Millets private life, Sensier detailed his 
humble omgins znd aseerted that the artist “became a peas- 
ant again’ afte- ve too < up residence in the Barbizon forest 
in 1849: Accerding te Sensier, Millet took time off from 
his pairtirg the to perform rural chores — including sow- 
ing andreaping — and once declared, “I was born a peasant 
and a pea.ant | will di2.” Like others before him, Sensier 
dwellec o7 Mi 2t's piety and humanism, portraying him 
as an artist wh» beliewed that “the trivial can be made to 
serve the cblire and something noble can be evolved from 
the corarenes’ acts cf life.” The author recorded his 
friend's ceaviction thet an artist should “aim high” and 
make his *iewe- “feel he infinite.’ 

In the raidst =f chrcnicling Millet’s rise to prominence, 
Sensier dewoted severd paragraphs to The Sower, noting 
that it hae cased a sär among young artists, was much 
copied ane reproducec. and “has remained in the memory 
of artists æ Mi t's masterpiece.” Sensier emphasized the 
quasi-religivus aspect ef Millet's theme by noting: 





We know waat a serious affair the sowing is to an ag- 
ricultars| peecle. Plowing, manuring, and harrowing are 
done win coraparat-ve indifference, at any rate without 
heroi: passica; but when a man puts on the white grain 
bag... . ihe ape of he coming year, that man performs 
a sor o sacced minestry. . . . I have seen sowers who, 
before taey pat foot apon the field, would toss a handful 
of grain into the air in the sign of a cross; then, stepping 


? Mauve (18* 8-88 sas related to Van Gogh by marriage and had offered 
to tutor ham = the leasics of watercolor and oil painting. 


28 For a moremnligiwened appraisal of Sensier’s book, see C. Parsons and 
N. McWiliam, "Ee Paysan de Paris’: Alfred Sensier and the Myth of 
Rural France” Oryx -d Art gournal, vi, 1983, 37-58. The authors dem- 
onstrate tue «ays =: which Sensier's own economic interests and reac- 
tionary scria. views were sewed by “the seemingly ‘objective’ nature of 
the biograph=al mer ograph (p. 54). 

29 Sensier, 82 

% Ibid., 83; B4. 

3 Ibid., 8. 

32 Ibid., 123; 29. 

33 Ibid., 88-98 

% Ibid., 88. 
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upon the field, they would pronounce, in a low voice, 
some indistinct words which sounded like a prayer.” 


Having established the gravity of Millet’s subject, the au- 
thor went on to link figure and scene to the artist and his 
history: 


Millet had the idea of the sower in his heart, without 
knowing how to define it. Barbizon formulated the work 
for him, but the scene is laid in Gruchy [Millet’s native 
region]. Although “The Sower” was conceived and ex- 
ecuted at Barbizon, it was with the remembrance of Nor- 
mandy. . . . [The sower] is a young fellow of Gréville 
[Millet's home town], who, with a proud and serious 
step, finishes his task on the steep fields, in the midst of 
a flock of crows, which fly down upon the grain. It is 
himself, Millet, who remembers his early life, and finds 
himself once more upon his native soil. 


Sensier thus presented the sower as Millet's alter-ego, an 
interpretation that has endured,” and one that may well 
have colored Van Gogh's vision. 

At The Hague Van Gogh found that he missed seeing 
“reapers, sowers and gleaners,” and in one letter he cited 
that as “the reason for my occasionally feeling the need of 
a change” (LT307). Thus in autumn 1883 he returned to the 
countryside, traveling first to Drenthe — where he was al- 
most immediately struck by the “Millet-like quality” of the 
people (LT325) — and then on to his parents’ home at Nue- 
nen, where he would remain for two years, painting and 
drawing rural laborers. 

His first major painting, The Potato Eaters, made in Nue- 
nen in mid-1885, is a blunt portrayal of peasant life that 
often is described as sacramental in its effect. As he worked 
on it, Van Gogh recalled the example of Millet (LT404, 
LT405), and focused in particular upon a remark from 
Théophile Gautier’s Salon of 1851, which was quoted in 
Sensier's biography. Commenting on The Sower, Gautier 
had written that the figure “seems to be painted with the 
very earth that the sower is planting.” As Van Gogh de- 
scribed the conception of The Potato Eaters and attempted 
to defend his unconventional execution and palette, he par- 


35 Ibid., 89. 
3% Herbert (as in n. 6), 91. 


S Writing on The Potato Eaters, Meyer Schapiro remarked: “The table 
is their altar and the food a sacrament for which each has labored” (Vin- 
cent van Gogh, New York, 1950, 40). Linda Nochlin has since described 
the picture as an “overtly expressive embodiment of the sacred at the basic 
level of existence,” and noted the figures’ “secular sacredness” (Realism, 
New York, 1971, 197), and Robert Rosenblum notes an “almost ritualistic 
sobriety that seems inherited from sacred prototypes” (19th Century Art. 
New York, 1984, 408). 


38 Sensier, 90. Nochlin notes that the phrase originally came from Jules 
Michelet, who writes in Le peuple (Paris, 1846) that “the peasant seemed 
to be made of the very soil he coveted and cultivated so arduously” (p. 


115). Van Gogh had read Le peuple (see LT266), but seems not to have 
identified it as the origin of this conceit. 
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aphrased Gautier’s line time and again (LT402, LT405, 
LT406, LT409, LT410), sometimes attributing it to Millet 
himself. Recalling his reworking of the peasants’ flesh tones 
— from their natural pallor to “the color of a very dusty 
potato, unpeeled of course” — Van Gogh remarked, “While 
doing this I thought of how perfect that saying of Millet's 
about the peasants is: ‘Ses paysans semblent peints avec la 
terre qu'ils ensemencent’” (LT405). Taking Millet as his 
model, Van Gogh aimed to make his peasants look of a 
piece with their environment, and to “emphasize that those 
people, eating their potatoes in the lamplight, have dug the 
earth with the very hands they put in the dish, so [the paint- 
ingl speaks of manual labor” (LT404). 

Even as he acknowledged the flawed proportions of The 
Potato Eaters and subsequent figure studies, Van Goga was 
eager to note that “conventional correctness” was not his 
aim. As guides to the depiction of rural workers, he de- 
nounced academic training and the Old Masters alike” and 
declared that the only convincing portrayals of rural la- 
borers were to be found in the “modern” school led by 
Millet (LT418). He described Millet as a “great master” 
whose figures were “well put together” but “in a different 
way than the academy teaches” (LT418), and claimed that 
he himself would be “desperate” if the figures in his own 
paintings were academically correct. Instead, Van Gogh ac- 
tively pursued “those very incorrectnesses, those devia- 
tions, remodelings, changes in reality” that are “truer than 
the literal truth” (LT418). 


Sowers at Arles 

Though the aesthetics of Millet and The Sower clearly 
informed Van Gogh's peasant pictures of the early 1880's, 
it was not until the end of the decade — in 1888, at Arles 
— that the actual motif of the sower, so often drawn by 
Van Gogh,* entered his painted work. Van Gogh had jour- 
neyed to Arles by way of Paris, where he lived for two 
years; his move to the south of France thus constituted an- 
other return to rural life, and his thoughts there soon turned 
to the still-preeminent painter of agrarian labor. He found 
that the farmland around Arles was dotted with villages 
that were “real Millet . . . absolutely rustic and homely” 
(LT514), and noted that “in the real Provence there is more 
poor peasantry a la Millet than anything else” (LT519). The 
outskirts of Arles satisfied Van Gogh's longing for such mo- 
tifs, and in mid-June — about four months after his arrival 
— he painted his first sower (Fig. 4), noting: “I have been 


39 On the formal teaching of art, Van Gogh wrote, “As far as I know there 
isn’t a single academy where one learns to draw and paint a digger, a 
sower, a woman putting the kettle over the fire” (LT418). Regarcing the 
most vaunted art of the past, he declared: “I ask you, do you know a 
single digger, a single sower, in the old Dutch school??? Did they ever try 
to paint ‘a laborer’? Did Velasquez try it in his water carrier or types from 
the people? No. The figures in the paintings of the old masters do not 
work” (LT418). 


40 See, for instance, F852, F853, F856, F857, F858, F862, F8662, F999, 
F1000, F1035. 


41 Léon Augustin Lhermitte (1884-1925) was a second-generation French 


longing to do a sower for some time, but the things I've 
wanted for a long time never come off. And so I’m almost 
afraid of it. And yet, after Millet and Lhermitte,” what still 
remains to be done is a sower — in color and large-sized” 
(LT501). 

Van Gogh's picture was conceived as a free translation 
of Millet’s; the posture and gesture of the figure rely on 
those of its famous antecedent. In Van Gogh's rendering, 
however, the prominence of the sower is diminished by an 
expansion and enrichment of his surroundings. This Sower 
is not so much a figural piece as a landscape, in which the 
laborer is overpowered by the vibrant sun and richly im- 
pastoed ground plane. Van Gogh’s former commitment to 
an emphatically earthy portrayal of peasants here is over- 
ridden by his newfound “craving” fer brilliant hues (W4); 
as the artist noted, “It's a composition in which color plays 
a very important part” (LT501). 

Since painting The Potato Eaters, Wan Gogh had become 
increasingly interested in modern chromatics. In the au- 
tumn of 1885 he read Charles Blanc's discussion of Dela- 
croix's coloristic practice” and began to experiment with 
the play of complementary colors; he soon decided that 
color was not just a descriptive tool, but rather that “color 
expresses something in itself’ (LT42¢; his emphasis). Over 
the course of the next two years — which he spent in Paris 
— Van Gogh’s eyes were opened by the vividness of 
Impressionist palettes and his knowledge of color theory 
was broadened by conversations with the Neo-Impression- 
ist spokesman Paul Signac.* In his second year in Paris Van 
Gogh began to work from a high-keyed palette, ever in- 
terested in exploiting the effects of juxtaposed complemen- 
tary colors, which “cause each other to shine brilliantly, 
which form a couple, which complete each other like man 
and woman” (W4). Now, in his first painted Sower, he 
brought a Realist icon up to date with a “colorization” at- 
tuned to his own avant-garde tastes 

The transformation of The Sower was not, however, mo- 
tivated by mere aesthetics. Instead, Van Gogh meant to 
enhance the expressiveness of a motit he had long admired. 
As he told his brother, 


This is the point. The “Christ in the Boat” by Eugène 
Delacroix and Millet’s “The Sower” are absolutely dif- 


ferent in execution. The “Christ ir the Boat” . . . speaks 
a symbolic language through color alone. Millet’s 
“Sower” is a colorless gray. . . . Now could you paint 


Realist painter known for landscape and peasant scenes. Van Gogh rightly 
saw him as a successor to Millet, and often Enked the two artists in his 
letters cf the early 1880's. 


42 Van Gogh was familiar with Blanc's book. Les artistes de mon temps 
(Paris, 1876), which featured an essay on Delacroix that was first pub- 
lished in 1864. For a discussion of Blanc's impact on Van Gogh’s notion 
of Delacrucian color theory, see B. Welsh-Owcharov, Vincent van Gogh: 
His Paris Period, 1886-88, Utrecht, 1976, 64-74. 

43 Welsh-Ovcharov, 29-33; for the general impact of Neo-Impressionist 
divisiorism on Van Gogh's artistic practice, see chap. n, “Color Theory 
in Paris.” 


4 Van Gogh. The tower, .888. 
Otterlo, Rijksmuseim Kré ler- 
Müller (photo: Rij smuseum) 


the Sower in czlor, wth a simultaneous contrast of, for 
instance, yellow and violet? . . . Why, yes. (LT503) 


The conception cz his own Sower clearly depended on Van 
Gogh's sense that Delacmix's Christ in the Boat (Fig. 5) and 
Millet's Sower were somehow complementary. Since their 
formal differences are —as he noted — “absolute,” we may 
assume thai Van Gogh saw a thematic affinity, one that 
depended upon k 3 belie in the latent religiosity of Millet's 
motif. He considered each painting a successful foray into 
the realm of religous art, and aimed to consolidaze their 
strengths in his c wr picture. Accordingly, he heightened 
the suggestivene= of Tze Sower by infusing it with De- 
lacrucian color, but at the same time he avoided the overt 
religiosity of Del: zreix’s theme by subsuming its Christian 
message in ‘he pertraya of rural labor. 

Van Goga mis’rusted most modern approaches to con- 
ventional Christan iccnography — and he was by no 
means alone in trat att tude. Religious themes had been 
more or less bani: hed frem French avant-garde painting in 
the 1870's and 1860's. and though the pictorial presentation 
of well-known biblical episodes continued to engage nu- 
merous mainstream artists,“ many progressive critics had 
long since dencu-ced their efforts. As early as 1837, the 
Comte de Montaember declared, “There is no religious 
art in France; tha wick carries the name is nothing but a 
ludicrous parody“; 2y tre mid-1850's the Goncourt broth- 
ers (whom Van Gogh much admired [LT431, LT443]) as- 
sured their reade=s that “religious art no longer exists,” 
and they were seconced by J.A. Castagnary, who wrote, 
“Religicus art is ac; it s dead.”*” At the same time, some 
critics sought to broader the definition of the inspirational 
to include art that addressed social issues and humanistic 
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5 Delacroix, Christ in the Boat, ca. 1855. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, H.O. Havemeyer Collection, 
Bequest of Mrs. H.O. Havemeyer, 1929 (photo: Museum) 


4 Foucart, 7. 


45 Charles-Forbes-René, Comte de Montalembert, “De l'état actuel de l'art 
religieux en France,” repr. in Oeuvres complètes, vi (Mélanges d'art et 
de littérature”), Paris, 1861, 165. 


$ E. and J. de Goncourt, “La peinture à l'Exposition de 1855," repr. in 
Etudes d'art, Paris, 1893, 76. 


7 L.A. Castagnary, Salon, 1857, repr. in Salons, Paris, 1892, 8-9. 
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concerns.'8 Théophile Thoré (William Bürger) was one such 
writer. A prominent opponent of neo-Catholic and myst- 
ical themes,” he found individualized responses to the real 
world much more compelling: “Art ought to be as human 
as possible. The more an artist has transformed exterior 
reality, the more he has put himself into his work, the more 
he has elevated the image toward the ideal that every man 
hides in his heart, and the closer he has come to the po- 
etic.” Van Gogh greatly esteemed Thoré’s writings (LT357, 
LT408, LT426, B12), which probably were instrumental in 
focusing his attention on the very personalized religious 
responses of Rembrandt, Delacroix, and Millet that both 
he and Thoré valued so highly." 

Letters he wrote to fellow artist Emile Bernard in summer 
1888 indicate that, at the time he worked on The Sower, 
Van Gogh was in the process of examining the history of 
Christian art. Bernard, a devout Catholic, was living in 
Brittany, where he found his own spirituality aroused by 
the pronounced piety of the local peasants* and where he 
began to consider painting traditional Christian subjects. 
In mentioning this interest to Van Gogh, he sparked an 
extended epistolary discussion of religious themes in art 
that brought Van Gogh's Protestant instincts to the fore 
(see B8-B14); while Bernard culled the Bible for subject mat- 
ter, Van Gogh found most religious painting uninspiring, 
even silly (B8), and argued that Christ himself would scorn 
much of the art and literature he had inspired. 


Christ lived serenely, as a greater artist than all other 
artists, despising marble and clay as well as color, work- 
ing in living flesh. That is to say, this matchless artist 

.. made neither statues nor pictures nor books; he 
loudly proclaimed that he made living men, immortals. 

... This great artist did not write books either . . . 
[but] he surely disdained the spoken word much less — 
particularly the parable. (What a sower, what a Farvest, 
what a fig tree! etc.) These spoken words which . . . he 
did not even deign to write down, are one of the highest 
summits — the very highest summit — reached by art, 
which becomes a creative force there, a pure creative 
power. (B8) 


The Christ Van Gogh envisioned shunned artifice, elab- 
oration, and even delineation; his artistry resided in ren- 


48 See Foucart, chap. vin, “La critique socialiste et humaine devant l'art 
religieux,” 123-129, wherein the author explores “un intérêt général porté 
aux Evangiles, en dehors des limites de l'orthodoxie” (p. 128). 

4° Foucart, 129. 

50 T, Thoré, Salon, 1847, repr. in Salons de T. Thoré, 1844, 1845, 1846, 
1847, 1848, avec une préface par W. Biirger, Paris, 1868. 

51 For a summation of Thoré's views, see Foucart, 123-129; for their impact 
on Van Gogh's thoughts, see esp. LT426. 

52 Z, Amishai-Maisels, Gauguin's Religious Themes, New York, 1985, 16- 
17. 

53 Van Gogh wrote: “Delacroix paints Christ by means of the unexpected 
effect of a bright citron-yellow note, a colorful luminous note which pos- 
sesses the same unspeakable strangeness and charm in the picture as a 


dering the simple and the real allusive. Van Gogl believed 
that the few artists who had successfully rendered Christ's 
essence had been similarly allusive: Delacroix evoked the 
spiritaal through color, Rembrandt by rich tonalities,* and 
Mille:, following the lead of the parables, presented the 
Christian message in metaphorical guise. Though he ex- 
pressed “the doctrine of Christ” (B8), Millet ‘left it more 
vague” (LT337); in his work “all reality is at the same time 
symbolic” (LT425). 

With these models in mind, Van Gogh conceived his own 
Sower as a hybrid in which the “symbolic language” of 
color heightened the impact of an already-pregnant Realist 
motif. The figure drawn from Millet was evocative rather 
than anecdotal, embodying “a longing for the infinite, of 
which the sower, the sheaf are the symbols” (B7), and its 
aura of sacredness was intensified by arbitrary color — 
blazing yellows offset by violet and blue — and the em- 
phatic centering of a radiant sun. Working ottside the 
bounds of traditional religious narrative, Van Gogh effec- 
tively evoked the holy, drawing inspiration not only from 
earlier art, but from the Bible itself — wherein Christ 
“works in the living spirit and the living flesh, [making] 
men instead of statues” (B9). Guided by this example, Van 
Gogh rendered the human quasi-divine. His letters to Ber- 
nard indicate that he considered The Sower ar appropriate 
respense to the metaphorical language of the Bible, and a 
satisfying expression of his own Christianity. 

At Arles, in the era of Van Gogh’s greatest artistic con- 
fidence and productivity, the image of The Sower probably 
celebrated the creative power of the artist as well. Since 
Sensier identified Millet’s Sower as an image of .ts maker, 
and Christ — to Van Gogh’s mind the greates: of artists — 
took the sower as his alter-ego in a verbal image of “pure 
creative power” (B8), it seems likely that the sowing figure 
came to represent for Van Gogh — in exalted fashion — 
the act of making.“ 

Nonetheless, Van Gogh had some difficulty bringing his 
conception to fruition; his Sower was much reworked,” 
and at times struck him as “a failure.” (LT522) Still, he 
signed it, sent it to his brother in Paris, and described it as 
“the first attempt in a new style,” one of “color expressing 
some emotion of an ardent temperament.” (LT523) In Sep- 
tember he told Théo, “The idea of the ‘Sower’ continues to 
haurt me all the time. Exaggerated studies like the ‘Sower’ 


star coes in the corner of the firmament; Rembrandt works with tonal 
values in the same way Delacroix works with colors” (B12). 


54 One ef Van Gogh's closest friends, Paul Gauguin, crew an analogy 
between the artist’s and the sower's enterprise in a letter he wrote to Van 
Gogh in 1890. Perhaps in reminiscence of Van Gogh’s fixatior on the motif 
during the time they lived together at Arles m fall 1888, Gauguin lamented 
the plight of painters by remarking, “Mais nous pauvres ar:istes? Où va 
le grain que nous plantons et quand vient ia récolte?” (Cocper, 38.1). 

55 Ronald Pickvance writes of “two days’ reworking in the studio” and 
notes that a “recent X-ray examination” of Van Gogh's Sower “has con- 
firmed the existence of the first state beneath the present painting” (Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, Van Gogh in Aries, exh. cat., New York, 1984, 
102-103). Van Gogh himself acknowledged that the painting had been 
“completely recast” (LT503). 


. . usually seem z0 me atrociously ugly and bad, but when 
I am moved by scmething . . . then these are the only ones 
which appear te ~ave deep meaning” (LT535). 

In the fall of 1838 Van Gogh returned twice more to the 
image of the sewer. The first reprise (F494; sketched in 
LT558b), made iz iateOctober,* is compositionally similar 
to Van Goghs orginal, though the figure is even less prom- 
inent; against a broad, flat landscape, the sower struck the 
artist himsel’ as “small and vague” (LT558b). This Sower 
also is less heav: worked and more naturalistic in effect 
than the first, amd Van Gogh seems to have consciously 
defused the 2mpaatic symbolism of his earlier Sower by 
eliminating the le-ge yellow sun from his second concep- 
tion. Abeut a mcath later, however, he recast The Sower 
along very different lines, creating his most radical and 
powerful translesor of Millet's motif — and the one in 
which he most seccessfully exploited and expanded upon 
its iconic potenti. 

In this third vezsion (Fig. 6), the sky and field are thickly 
brushed with vibzant colors,” but they are only a backdrop 
for the preerninert figure of the sower, who looms large, 
faces the viewer, and strides so close to the picture plane 
that his legs are cut at knee level by the painting's bottom 
edge. The figure, cast in blue shadow, forms a strong sil- 
houette against æ piak-violet field, and the act of sowing 
is emphasized by ^is large and vigorous casting hand and 
the abundant, eu-sized seeds. The luminous sun is rein- 
stated and pronsi~ent (though now off-center), but rather 
than compete with the figure, as in Van Gogh's first Sower, 
the yellow disc operates in tandem with it, encircling the 
laborer’s head like a halo and creating a spiritual aura that 
adumbrates the situa! significance and metaphoric over- 
tones that traditzonally surrounded this particular rural 
task. The implicit 2enerative power of the large, seed-cast- 
ing figure is baistered and seemingly sanctified by this 
glowing sun; here Van Gogh appears to attain the heights 
he strove toward m Arles: “I want to paint men and women 
with that sormethang of the eternal which the halo used to 
symbolize, aad wnic we seek to convey by the actual ra- 
diance and vibrat on ef our coloring. . . . To express hope 
by some star, the eagerness of a soul by sunset radiance” 
(LT531). 

The sower of sais third version is strikingly offset by a 
gnarled foregrourd tree. Its trunk echoes the sway and col- 
oration of the figure, while its thin lower branches restate 
the swell of the sum. Like the sower, the tree is close to the 





56 In dating Van Gogs pictures and letters from Arles, I have relied on 
Pickvance’s receat chranolegy of the period (Pickvance, 1984); it is in 
many instances revisicmist. and convincingly so. 








57 A larger version ef this picture exists (F450; Fondation E.G. Buhrle 
Collection, Zuridh). {£ s neither so heavily impastoed nor so brilliantly 
hued as the smaller Server which. according to Pickvance, was a sketch 
for the larger work ‘“«xkvance. 1984, 219-220). 






58 Bernard and Gauge: were living together in Brittany in summer 1888, 
and Amishai-Maisels «2moastrates that Gauguin “obviously read” Van 
Gogh's letters te-Berserd p. 22). 


Cooper, 32.2. 
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viewer and truncated, and as such it boldly bisects the pic- 
ture on a diagonal. It closely resembles the tree used sim- 
ilarly by Paul Gauguin in The Vision after the Sermon: 
Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (Fig. 7); in fact, it seems a 
conscious quotation of Gauguin's device. The Vision had 
been painted just a few months earlier in Brittany — prob- 
ably under the impetus of the same discussion of religious 
art that shaped Van Gogh's summer Sower — and as it 
neared completion Gauguin sent Van Gogh a sketch and 
description of his new work. Since then, the two artists 
had probably discussed The Vision more directly, for Gau- 
guin had been living and working with Van Gogh at Arles 
since late October. 

The borrowed tree in Van Gogh's third Sower may be 
read as a tip of the hat to an admired peer and painting, 
for although they had many aesthetic disagreements,” Van 
Gogh considered Gauguin “a very great artist” (LT562), and 
declared a willingness to learn from him: “Gauguin, in spite 
of himself and in spite of me, has more or less proved to 
me that it is time I was varying my work a little... . It 
does me a tremendous amount of good to have such in- 
telligent company as Gauguin's and to see him work” 
(LT563). Beyond indicating Van Gogh's admiration for his 
friend's work, however, the Gauguinesque tree may well 
be the clue to an artistic challenge of sorts, for it seems 
more than coincidental that Van Gogh chose to recast The 
Sower along the compositional lines of what was, at that 
time, Gauguin's only biblical picture. In linking the two 
paintings compositionally, Van Gogh acknowledged their 
shared Scriptural origins — and simultaneously drew at- 
tention to philosophical differences that separated him from 
Gauguin and informed their opposed approaches to things 
sacred. 

In the broadest terms, Van Gogh and Gauguin differed 
on the role of the imagination in picture-making. Gauguin 
was a great advocate of artistic invention, and felt no 
qualms about imaging the supernatural — as in The Vision 
after the Sermon. Van Gogh, by contrast, was willing and 
even inclined to manipulate reality, but felt compelled to 
work from an observed motif. Though he claimed in fall 
1888 that “Gauguin gives me the courage to imagine things,” 
Van Gogh's “abstractions” (his term for imagined subjects 
{B21]) relied upon motifs recalled from nature and/or other 
pictures"; invention was neither his forte nor his interest. 
Second, and more specifically, Van Gogh had little stomach 
for conventional Christian subjects (B8, B9), perhaps in part 


6 J. Rewald, Post Impressionism: From Van Gogh to Gauguin, New York, 
1978, chap. v. 


®! For instance, Van Gogh's Une liseuse de romans (F497) — described by 
the artist as an imagined scene — relies on his earlier portrait of Marie 
Ginoux (L'Arlésienne |F488]). Memory of the Garden at Etten (F496) — 
an “invented” composition painted at Arles in recollection of Van Gogh's 
mother and sister at the family home in Holland — depends on Gauguin's 
Garden at Arles for its viewpoint and layout, Millet’s Gleaners for the 
posture of a midground figure, and Ginoux's features for those of Van 
Gogk’s sister, Wilhelmina. 
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7 Gauguin, The Vision after the Sermon: Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel, 1888. Edinburgh, National Gallery of Scotland 
(photo: National Gallery) 


because of his Northern Protestant heritage. 

In The Sower he addresses both areas of disagreement. 
The painting is not altogether naturalistic, yet grounded in 
material reality, not literally biblical, but tinged with sa- 
credness. Van Gogh himself probably measured this latest 
Sower against The Vision, and very likely conceived it as 
a subtle rebuttal to Gauguin's approach and attitude. The 
tree probably should be seen as simply the most visible 
manifestation of the web of ideas that connects the two 
pictures. 


6 Van Gogh, The Sower, 1888. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum Vincent 
van Gogh (photo: Rijksmuseum) 


Neither artist’s approach to the Bible is conventional. In 
The Vision after the Sermon Gauguin invokes the battle of 
Jacob and an angel as recounted in Genesis (32:24-32), but 
unlike most Western artists before him, he does not present 
biblical narrative as a simple event to be witnessed by the 
viewer.” In a striking twist on tradition, Gauguin portrays 
the scene at some remove, as the product of religious hal- 
lucination. The foreground figures are pious Bretons who 
experience a dramatic vision of Jacob and his adversary 
(wrestling in the upper right corner of the composition) and 
fall to their knees in prayer. The Vision after the Sermon 
neither requires the viewer to accept the biblical story as 
fact nor aliows him to experience it as such. Instead, the 
viewer sees the supernatural scene as an illusory product 
of the peasants’ piety. Contact with Jacob and the angel is 
mediated by the foreground figures and by the machina- 
tions of the artist himself. The emphatically unreal space 
stresses the fictitiousness of the incident; the flatness, ab- 
rupt diminution, and unnatural crimson hue of the back- 
ground establish its distance from the more naturalistic 
foreground. Gauguin himself acknowledged this tension, 
declaring that “the landscape and the struggle in this picture 
exist only in the imagination of the praying figures.”*? The 
religious fervor of the artist's Breton neighbors is the real 
subject of The Vision, as unreasoning belief is presented as 
a quaint spectacle of “great rustic and superstitious sim- 


© It may be compared, for example, to its famous — and much more 
traditional —- antecedent, Delacroix's Jacob and the Angel, a monumental 
mural painting made in the late 1850's for the church of St. Sulpice in 
Paris. 


* Cooper, 32.4. 


plicity."* Tae text ror: Genesis is peripheral to both nar- 
rative and image. and tne artist's stance is that of a curious 
skeptic wko is ermot-onally distanced from what he 
observes. 

By contrast, Van Gogh — for all his unorthodoxy — was 
a firm believer,* bu! one disinclined to paint biblical nar- 
rative. Wkereas Gauguin painted the supernatural yet de- 
nied its reality, Van Gogh painted reality in a way that 
affirmed the supernatural. While The Vision presents re- 
ligious experience throagh the eyes of a dubious outsider, 
The Sower suggests that for the true believer, religious im- 
pulse is not so ruch the stuff of visions as a part of daily 
life, as Christ rev=alshimself by less sensational, much more 
down-to-earth means In painting it Van Gogh looked 
through thereal o ‘he sacred and touched upon “that long- 
ing for the infimite” (E7) which linked him to Gauguin's 
hallucinating pezsamts. 


Van Gogh's Illness and Thoughts of Death 

Within a morth of painting the third Sower, Van Gogh 
suffered the firs: in a @ries of nervous collapses that dis- 
rupted the ast mineteea months of his life and eventually 
led to his suicies. In December 1888, after a tense nine- 
week cohatitatizn marxed by much aesthetic and personal 
disagreement, Van Gogh and Gauguin quarreled violently, 
and in his anger and cepression Van Gogh became delu- 
sional and«ut a a piece of his own ear. After summoning 
Théo, Gauguin retreated to Paris. Van Gogh was briefly 
hospitalizec, anc. rema.ned shaken and weak; in the wake 
of a secone attack in early 1889, he resolved to commit 
himself to «n aewlurn. 

Van Goga lef: Aries in May, and entered an institution 
at nearby S:.-Rémy. Hi self-described affliction was a me- 
lancholic “aversiom tc life” (LT592). Though his spirits 
gradually léted, the artist now lived under the shadow of 
his illness,“ and within the isolation of the asylum his 
thoughts sometimes tuzned to death — “the great journey 
to that other hemisphere of life whose existence we only 
surmise” (V75) — asa promising alternative to earthly un- 
happiness. Givem the tleakness of Van Gogh's surround- 
ings (LT592 and -he uneertainty of his future, the “thoughts 
of suicide” reported bv his doctor (LT602a) are not sur- 
prising. Even at the peak of his productivity in Arles, he 


®t Ibid., 32.3. 

65 Van Gogh mentioned is “eed of religion” in a letter of 1888 to Théo 
(LT543), and 2imitted fear œ his sometimes obsessive religious impulses 
and superstitiows ir fetters to Both his brother and sister (see LT605, LT 607, 
WII). 


ò Indeed, that whic= he once wrote of Millet might be applied to Van 
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had considered death with an equanimity born of belief in 
a world beyond it; in summer 1888, for instance, Van Gogh 
observed: 


Is the whole of life visible to us, or isn't it rather that 
this side of death we see only one hemisphere? Painters 
dead and buried speak to . . . succeeding generations 
through their work. Is that all, or is there more to come? 
Perhaps death is not the hardest thing in a painter's life. 
For my own part, I declare I know nothing whatever 
about it, but looking at the stars always makes me dream, 
as simply as I dream over the black dots representing 
towns and villages on a map. Why, I ask myself, 
shouldn't the shining dots of the sky be as accessible as 
the black dots on a map of France? Just as we take the 
train to get to Tarascon or Rouen, we take death to reach 
a star. (LT506) 


In a letter to Bernard that same summer, Van Gogh mused 
on the possibility of an enhanced existence on “the other 
side” and the prospect of “painting under superior and 
changed conditions of existence, an existence changed by 
a phenomenon no queerer and no more surprising than the 
transformation of the caterpillar into a butterfly... . The 
existence of this painter butterfly would have for its field 
one of the innumerable heavenly bodies” (B8). 

Metaphysical speculation of this sort apparently contin- 
ued to sustain him as terrestrial life lagged at St.-Rémy, 
and he adopted a stance of stoic resignation: 


It is just in learning to suffer without complaint, in learn- 
ing to look on pain without repugnance, that you risk 
vertigo, and yet it is possible . . . you may even catch 
a glimpse of a vague likelihood that on the other side of 
life we shall see good reason for the existence of pain, 
which seen from here sometimes so fills the whole ho- 
rizon that it takes on the proportions of a hopeless del- 
uge. (LT597) 


He seems, in fact, to have reached beyond his immediate, 
pain-filled horizon to catch such a glimpse in his best-known 
painting of this era, The Starry Night of June 1889 (Fig. 8). 
It is one of the few landscapes Van Gogh did not paint on 


Gogh himself: “The Bible! The Bible! Millet, naving been raised on it from 
infancy, did nothing but read that book! And yet he never, or hardly ever, 
painted Biblical pictures” (B21). 


© Van Gogh's malady was never properly diagnosed, and has been much 
speculated upon since his death. The artist himself characterized his prob- 
lem as a nervous condition, and endured sporadic “attacks” that included 
hallucinations, losses of consciousness, and long periods of disorientation. 
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the spot; instead, the artist aggrandized and melded to- 
gether a variety of seen motifs to create an ecstatic vision.8 
The scene was, by his own account, an “exaggeration,” its 
“lines as warped as old wood” (LT607). 

Ina letter to his brother (LT595), Van Gogh himself com- 
pared The Starry Night to the work of Gauguin and Ber- 
nard, presumably because it was an “abstraction” (i.e., 


"i 


imagined rather than real’). Its genesis in the artist's mind 
suggests the metaphorical intent of The Starry Night; it is 
a picture that seems to reflect Van Gogh's unconventionally 
upbeat meditations on death. Within the context of his 
avowed belief in an enhanced extraterrestrial existence 


8 As Lauren Soth has noted, Starry Night is “an amalgam of images, some 
drawn from what Van Gogh could see about him (hills, cypresses:, some 
drawn trom his memory (church, crescent moon). ... The individual 
components were combined in an imaginative composition” (“Van Gogh's 
Agony,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1986, 305). The vista represented in the 
painting comprises the view of a townscape Van Gogh had sketched 
{F1541v); a windblown cypress comparable to that depicted in another 
drawing (F1541); and a dramatically exaggerated night sky, which, ac- 
cording to astronomer Charles A. Whitney, is “a celestial composite ' (“The 
Skies of Van Gogh,” Art History, 1x, 1986, 359). Whitney acknowledges 
that “imagination, realism, and mysticism played complex roles in {Van 
Gogh's] paintings” (p. 351) and notes that in rendering observed phe- 
nomena Van Gogh “did not hesitate to alter the scene to fit his goals” (p. 
352). Albert Boime's nearly contemporaneous attempts to find the paint- 
ing’s real-world origins drew similar results; he concluded that the town- 
scape and swirling sky depicted by Van Gogh, though not purely “in- 
vented,” nonetheless “belong more to a conceptual than a perceptual 
process” (“Van Gogh's Starry Night: A History of Matter and a Matter 
of History,” Arts Magazine. tix, 1984, 89). 

According to the theologian Paul Tillich, the painter's very distortions 


8 Van Gogh, The Starry Night, 
1889. New York, Museum of 

gi Modern Art, Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 
(photo: Museum) 


promised by the night sky, the darkened townscape at the 
lower edge of The Starry Night suggests the limits of earthly 
life and its relative marginality in the larger scope of ex- 
istence. The prominent church alluces to traditional reli- 
gious practice and faith (with its promise of salvation), 
while at the left a cypress — a trad:tional Mediterranean 
memento mori and a tree Van Gogh himself callec “funer- 
eal” (LT541) — introduces a note of death. The elegiac tenor 
of these motifs is, however, overpowered by the richness 
and animation of the celestial spectacle beyond — the im- 
age of an afterworld both vast and enticing.” 

For Van Gogh, starry skies (like the motif of the sower) 


account for the religious dimension of The Starry Night. In Tillich’s quest 
for a truly satisfying evocation of the spiritual, he touted “expressionist” 
art of all eras, but was especially drawn to that of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. The theologian admired Van Gogh's late worx, and in- 
cluded :: in his preferred category of transcendant art: the “ecstatic-spir- 
itual,” in which an “expressionistic” style applied to a recogrizable but 
nonreligious motif results in painting that is “realistic and at the same time 
mystical’ (P. Tillich, On Art and Architecture, New York, 1987, 150). 
Elsewhere, Tillich writes: “The expressionist:c element does something 
with the-surface of reality; it breaks it; it pierces into its ground; it reshapes 
it, reorders the elements in order more power‘ ully to express meaning. It 
exaggerates some elements over others. It recuces the surface quality of 
natural reality to a minimum in order to bring out the depth [0-] meaning 
that it contains’ (ibid., 177). 

* Sven Lövgren, commenting on the “marked religious character” of The 
Starry Night, described it as “an infinitely expressive picture which sym- 
bolizes the final absorption of the artist by the cosmos” (The Genesis of 
Moderrasm: Seurat, Van Gogh and French Symbolism in the 1880's, 
Stockhcim, 1959, 147-148). Whitney believes that Van Gogh attempted 
to create a view of the morning sky, “perhaps for its connotations of 
rebirth” (p. 359). 


9 Van Gegh, The “eaper, 1889. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum. Vincent 
van Gogt (photc: Rijksmuseum) 


bespoke she infir te (LT520) and wakened deep-seated re- 
ligious sentiment: (LT5¢3). He wrote that “a terrible need 
of religion’ incuced hinm “to go out at night to paint the 
stars” (L7543), avd suck an impulse doubtless lies behind 
The Starzy Nigh. ® The vertical projections of its cypress 
and steeple are images œ aspiration; the flame-like tree ex- 
tends to ‘he picti.re's upper edge, touching and enframing 
the stars as it goes, and the elongated church spire echoes 
and underscores this upward movement — which wishtully 
forecasts. the artist's escape from earthly darkness into as- 
tral light 

Such taoughts of death — and enthusiasm for the world 
he imagined beyond it — likewise inspired Van Gogh's 
Reaper (Fig. 9), conceived in summer 1889 as a pendant to 
The Sowzr™ Herz, the seed-caster of Arles is supplanted 
by a scyth2-wieding harvester who completes the rural 
work cycle anc metaphorically signals the end of earthly 
life. Theugh Van Goga experienced the motif directly 
(watching a ha-wester f-om his asylum window [LT604]), 
his perception cf at was clored by its associative qualities, 


70 The spiritual aura +` The Starry Night has led both Schapiro and Löv- 
gren to suggest biblical sources of inspiration; Schapiro, noting its apoc- 
alyptic aspect, compered Van @sogh’s image to Rev. 7:1-4 (1950, 20), while 
Lövgren arzued ins:ed for its reliance on the biblical account of Joseph's 
dream (Gen. 37:9-11 tp. I50)_In each of these biblical texts, a scarry sky 
serves as the arena far portertous otherworldly events. More recently, 
Lauren Sot: has suesested the painting's relation to the biblical episode 
of Christ's agony in te Gardendpp. 301ff.). Probably equally important 
to the conception cf dhe Stary Night, however, were more contempo- 
rary, secular evocatie=s of the night sky as a presage of the after_ife. Löv- 
gren has mentioned Walt Whit man; Griselda Pollock and Fred Orton have 
cited severe: ocher Min-centur’ possibilities (Vincent van Gogh: Artist of 
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and as he worked on the picture he candidly outlined its 
subtext: 


I am struggling with a canvas begun some days before 
my indisposition, a “Reaper”; the study is all yellow, ter- 
ribly thickly painted, but the subject was fine and simple. 
For I see in this reaper — a vague figure fighting like a 
devil in the midst of the heat to get to the end of his task 
— I see in him the image of death, in the sense that hu- 
manity might be the wheat he is reaping. So it is — if 
you like — the opposite of that sower I tried to do before. 
But there’s nothing sad in this death, it goes its way in 
broad daylight with a sun flooding everything with a 
light of pure gold. (LT604) 


Though Van Gogh's harvester is one of a long line of 
allegorical figures of death, the artist purposely sidestepped 
the conventional image of the “grim” reaper to focus on 
the “almost smiling” aspect of death (LT604). His Reaper 
is a strikingly positive portrayal of death as the natural 


His Time, New York, 1978, 66); and I would add to the list a passage 
from Emile Zola's La joie de vivre (Paris, 1885) wherein the protagonist 
invokes “the joy of beginning again, among the stars, a new existence 
with relatives and friends.” It would seem that Van Gogh's imaginings 
beneath the night sky were neither unique nor particularly odd, but in- 
stead part of a contemporary current of thought. 

7) Van Gogh specifically compared The Reaper to “the sower I tried to 
do before” (LT 604). His use of the verb “tried” suggests that he meant his 
first Sower (Fig. 4), which he did not consider altogether successful. More- 
over, this Sower (unlike his later versions) is similar to The Reaper in the 
scale and placement of the figure and in its almost monochromatic effect. 
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culmination of a preordained and inescapable cycle, and it 
is informed by the same parable as Van Gogh's Sower. Like 
the Evangelist who describes angelic reapers and wheat-like 
righteous who “shine as brightly as the sun in the kingdom 
of the father” (Matt. 13:39-43), Van Gogh relied on agrar- 
ian imagery to conjure meaning metaphorically, and he un- 
derscored it with the “pale, fair yellow” (LT604) that dom- 
inates his palette and counters the darkness with which 
Western artists so often image death. The Reaper not only 
implies acceptance of death, but celebration of it. Around 
the same time, he wrote: 


I feel so strongly that it is the same with people as with 
wheat, if you are not sown in the earth to germinate 
there, what does it matter? — in the end you are ground 
between the millstones to become bread. The difference 
between happiness and unhappiness! Both are necessary 
and useful, as well as death or disappearance . . . it is 
all so relative — and life is the same. (LT607) 


As Van Gogh in the second half of 1889 once more sought 
to express his spiritual impulses and beliefs under the met- 
aphorical cover of rural nature and agrarian life, his friends 
Gauguin and Bernard — together again in Brittany — pur- 
sued a more overtly religious art that took biblical nar- 
rative and traditional icons as its foci. Their return to tra- 
dition surprised and dismayed Van Gogh, who lamented, 
“Their Christs in the Garden,” with nothing really ob- 
served, have gotten on my nerves. Of course with me there 
is no question of doing anything from the Bible” (LT615). 

Displeasure with his colleagues’ new work reawakened 
the artistic debate begun by Van Gogh's correspondence 
with Bernard in the summer of 1888 (and doubtless con- 
tinued with Gauguin in Arles that fall). In a long, chiding 
letter written to Bernard in late November 1889 (B21),” 
Van Gogh once again warned against a too-literal adher- 
ence to the Bible in one’s work, and urged the use of nature 
and “modern reality” as vehicles for thoughts and emotions 
— including those inspired by biblical texts. He cited two 
landscapes he was working on” as examples of the evoc- 
ative potential of directly experienced motifs, and declared, 
“One can try to give an impression of anguish without aim- 
ing straight at the historic Garden of Gethsemane. . . [and] 
it is not necessary to portray the characters of the Sermon 
on the Mount in order to produce a consoling and gentle 
motif” (B21). Invoking the example of Millet, Van Gogh 


72 Van Gogh referred to Gauguin’s Christ in the Garden of Olives (Norton 
Gallery, West Palm Beach, Florida) — which Gauguin had sketched in a 
recent letter (Cooper, 37.4) — and Bernard’s Christ in the Garden (now 
lost), of which Bernard had sent a photograph. 


73 Van Gogh apparently wrote a similar letter to Gauguin, which is now 
lost. We know of its existence and general content through a letter from 
Gauguin to Bernard in which he wrote: “Vincent wrote me almost the 
same thing he wrote you; that we are becoming mannered, etc.” (Lettres 
de Gauguin a sa femme et a ses amis, Paris, 1946, 194). 

74 The paintings were A Comer of the Asylum Garden (F660) and Wheat 
Field with Rising Sun (F737). 

75 As early as December 1890 Frederik van Eeden remarked: “To me this 
is a violent expression of the utmost desperation” (“Vincent van Gogh,” 


advised Bernard to seek motifs in his own backyard — “The 
biblical pictures are a failure . . . Go and make up for it 
by painting your garden just as it is” — and tap the latent 
emotive power of the commonplace (B21). Probably not 
coincidentally, he concluded his letter with the hope that 
Bernard had or would see The Reaper, which he had re- 
cently sent to Théo in Paris. 


The Fields of Auvers 

Van Gogh's year-long stay at St.-Rémy was marred by 
several nervous crises, and he came to the conclusion that 
his condition could not be “cured” by the restrictive regi- 
men of the asylum. He therefore obtained a discharge, and 
left the Midi in May 1890. The desire to be nearer his brother 
prompted his decision to settle in Auvers-sur-Oise — a town 
some twenty miles northwest of Paris — and it was there, 
in July 1890, that Van Gogh shot himself. 

At Auvers Van Gogh was oppressed not only by thoughts 
of his own seemingly incurable illness, but by Théo's wan- 
ing health and worsening finances. Since the artist relied 
on his brother's support, Théo's woes were his own, and 
in one of his last letters to his brother Van Gogh sadly 
recalled their recent meeting in Paris and wrote: 


Back here, | still felt very sad and continued to feel the 
storm which threatens you weighing on me too... . I 
generally try to be cheerful, but my life is also threatened 
at the very root, and my steps are also wavering. .. . 
Once back here I set to work again — though the brush 
almost slipped from my fingers, but knowing exactly 
what I wanted, I have painted three more big canvases 
since. They are vast fields of wheat under troubled skies, 
and I did not need to go out of my way to try to express 
sacness and extreme loneliness. (LT649) 


Van Gogh's well-known Crows Over the Wheat Field 
(Fig. 10) is but one in a series of panoramic views of fields 
near Auvers. Though its dramatic coloration (the brilliant 
blue of the horizon turns to black in the sky’s upper half) 
and seemingly ominous motif of low-flying black birds 
make it remarkable, Crows is typical of Van Gogh’s late 
landscape vistas in its long horizontal format, flattened 
space, and agitated brushwork. Critics have long inter- 
preted Crows as an indicator of Van Gogh's troubled men- 
tal state at Auvers,” and perhaps because of that, none has 
been able to reconcile the painting with the artist's assertion 


De Nieuwe Gids, 1 Dec. 1890), and in 1905 Johan Cohen-Gosschalk, a 
close associate of the Van Gogh family (he was married to Théo's widow), 
called Crows over the Wheat Field “raw and frightening” (‘’Vincent van 
Gogh,” Elsevier's Geillusteerd Maandschrift, xxx, 1905, 218-234). The most 
striking modern analysis of the painting is Meyer Schapiro's essay “On 
a Painting of Van Gogh” (View, 1946; repr. in Schapiro, Modern Art: 19th 
and 20th Centuries, New York, 1978, 87-99). Though Ronald Pickvance 
recentìy has argued that Van Gogh's late paintings “are neither graphs of 
his so-called madness nor primarily indicators of his mental state,” and 
has attempted to defuse standard assertions of the late work's emotionality 
(Metrepolitan Museum of Art, Van Gogh in St.-Rémy and Auvers, exh. 
cat., New York, 1986, 15ff.), their expressionistic impact and intent are 
to my mind undeniable. 





that “I asmost thnk these canvases will tell you what I can- 
not say i worde. the health and fortifying forces that I see 
in the ccum:ry” LT649 .* Indeed, one recent writer finds 
it “inconce able‘ that Van Gogh felt invigorated by the 
vista presewed r. Crows.” Yet Van Gogh's own letters re- 
mind us that ae founc death palatable, even attractive, 
when viewed within t2 context of the larger schema re- 
vealed ky ws mecitaticns on nature: 


What else-can we do, when we think of all the things we 
do not brow ‘he rea-on for, than go out and look at a 
field ef whea? The aistory of these plants is like our 
own; ‘or aren: we, who live on bread, to a considerable 
extent lixe wFzat, at least aren't we forced to submit to 
growing Lkea slant without the power to move. . . and 
to being reaped wher we are ripe? (W13) 


Crows Cer tae Wheat Field and its companion pictures 
of harveste ble craps” seem to have been informed by the 
same paraxe thet supplied the agrarian metaphor of his 
Sower anc Reazer Ven Gogh's observations recall the 
words of Mark’s Gospel, “As soon as the crop is ripe, he 
plies thesie Ele, becauseharvest time has come” (4:29), and 
surely it was his amilia ity with the Bible that enabled Van 
Gogh tose the — aturahess of his own demise in a field of 
ripened gran. Though ‘Crows doubtless is a reflection of 
his contnemg preoccunation with death, its message of 
mortality sms inged ky an excitement born of the artist's 
faith in che afteslife evcked by the Scriptures (“The right- 





76 This traasletion dfers from that found in Complete Letters; there the 
word ‘“restarazive” isaased in tae place of “fortifying.” Van Gogh’s original 
phrase (written in Fr ach) wa : ”. . . ce que je vois de sain et de fortifiant 
dans la campzgne” (see Verzamelde Brieven van Vincent van Gogh. Am- 
sterdam, 1955) 


7 J. Hulsker, The Complete Jan Gogh: Paintings, Drawings, Sketches, 
New York 1&5, 47% 
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10 Van Gogh, 
Crows Over the 
Wheat Field, 

1890. 

Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
Vincent van Gogh 
(photo: 
Rijksmuseum) 


eous will shine as brightly as the sun in the kingdom of 
their father” (Matt. 13:43]). The painting’s motif of scav- 
enging birds recalls the Bible’s symbolic imaging of Satan 
(who “carries off the word that has been sown” [Mark 
4:15]), as well as the birds who plague Millet’s rural laborer 
(Fig. 3). In Crows Over the Wheat Field, however, triumph 
over earthly perils is implied; this crop has defied the threat 
of the rapacious crows and stands ready to be reaped. 
Van Gogh's “harvest” arguably was his work, and he 
may well have thought of his artistic production in those 
very terms, for Gauguin had drawn such an analogy in a 
letter written to Van Gogh just a few months earlier: “Hav- 
ing prepared the earth, man casts the seed, and by de- 
fending himself daily against the chance of bad weather he 
manages to reap. But we poor artists? Where does the grain 
we plant go, and when will the harvest come?”” The motif 
of sowing, an apt symbol of the creative energy and prom- 
ise that Van Gogh felt at Arles, had been gradually 
superseded in his work by agrarian images of completion 
as he struggled with illness and contemplated death. In con- 
sciously pairing sower and reaper, Van Gogh acknowl- 
edged the mutuality of planting and harvest; the sower and 
the sheaf represented “the infinite” for him (B7) — as de- 
limiting poles of a continuous natural cycle and symbols 
of the ever-evolving divine plan. At Auvers he focused on 
the sheaf, in images of ripe and harvested crops. The prom- 
inence of such motifs in his last paintings can be seen to 
close the circle of Van Gogh's long fascination with the 
allusive connotations of the rural work cycle that were first 


78 In addition to Crows over the Wheat Field, see other Auvers paintings 
of fields (F563, F761, F767, F770, F775, F778, F781, F782, F797, F804, F808, 
F809, F812), some with haystacks (F563, F809) and one with sheaves of 
wheat (F771), as well as a notable series of drawings depicting harvesters 
(F1610, F1615, F1626, F1635). 


7° Cooper, 38.1. 
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suggested to him by the parable of the sower. In fact, it is 
only within this context that Van Gogh's remarks on the 
“healthy” and “fortifying” aspects of a painting like Crows 
Over the Wheat Field can be fully comprehended. 


Judy Sund, who recently received her Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia University, has published in the Oxford Art Journal and 
Art History. Her research focuses on artists’ responses to 
texts, and she is now completing a book on Van Gogh's 
interest in French Naturalist literature [Department cf Art 
and Art History, Duke University, Durham, NC 27708]. 
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The Exhibition of Experiments in 
St. Petersburg and the Independent Sketch 


Alison Hilton 


Rejection of both academic and realist conventions in favor of more varied ap- 
proaches to art was a complex process in late 19th-century Russia. The creation 
cf the independent sketch, denounced by conservatives as part of the careless, 
s4perficial novelty of “impressionism,” but valued by some as a key to finding 
new artistic forms, is one barometer of this change. The emergence of many ex- 
labiting societies at the end of the century is another. The 1896 Exhibition of Sketches 
and Experiments in Creative Art was the first attempt to demonstrate new tech- 
raques, to validate both the sketch and decorative art forms, and at the same time 
to introduce young, unknown personalities to the art world. It was controversial 
and only partly successful. but it helped to pave the way for more radical and 


effective efforts a decade later. 


“To open new vaths in art... to create a new epoch” — 
the goal expressed by the artist who planned an unusual 
exhibitior of rex worxs by both known and emerging art- 
ists, — was prephetic of major changes in the Russian art 
world at che ered of the nineteenth century." 

Ilia Repin (1244-1950) first had the idea of holding an 
exhibitior of =«etches, studies, and experiments, or trial 
efforts in art curing the summer of 1896, not long after he 
had begun teaching at the Academy of Arts in St. Peters- 
burg (Fig:. 1, 2 a-b}. One of the most influentia! represen- 
tatives of real: art ir Russia, ever since his international 
debut some thirty years earlier with Barge Hauiers on the 
Volga (1871, Le-ingrac, Russian Museum), and best known 
for such Endre=rk paintings as They Did Not Expect Him 
(1884, Mioscots, Tretiakov Gallery), Repin was keenly 
aware thet the impetus of critical realism had faltered. By 
the end o. the 880%, as a younger artist remarked, “When 
the theme of populism began to fade, and the epoch of 
realism offered 10 more scope, Repin also reached a plateau 


This article s deds ted so tne late Elizabeth G. Holt, in gratitude for her 
generous sharing œ materia and ideas concerning artists and exhibitions 
in the late “9th comtury: I wish to thank Georgetown University for a 
junior faculèy research gran , which gave me time to do research on Rus- 
sian Impressionist and the American Philosophical Society and the Na- 
tional Endowmentžar the Hamanities for additional support. I am grateful 
to Evgeniia N. “va, Lida I, Iovleva, and their colleagues at the State 
Russian Museum, Ueningrae, and the State Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow, 
for making nuseur holdings available to me. I also benefited from dis- 
cussion with Janet Sennedy and John Bowlt when I presented part of this 
material at he amal meetng of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement ef Slavs: Studies. November 1987, and from careful readings 
of the manuscrip? Ev Elizab-th Lipsmeyer and Norma Brouce. All trans- 
lations in the arte are mire. 





1 Repir'sph.ase queted by .4.V. Zhirkevich, “Vstrechi s Repinym (stran- 
itsy iz dnevrika 1687-1902), in Repin. Khudozhestvennoe nasledstvo, n, 


in his work." Repin's own letters and biographical evi- 
dence support this judgment.? 

Repin had arrived in St. Petersburg from provincial Chu- 
guev, in the Ukraine, hoping to begin a career in art, in 
November 1863. It was only a few days after the most de- 
cisive event in the art world of that decade, the secession 
of a group of senior students from the Academy of Arts. 
The issues, as he later learned from Ivan Kramskoi, the 
leader of the group and his own early mentor, were essen- 
tially those of creative freedom: the Academy administra- 
tion had promised changes in the rules for the final com- 
petitions, to allow students to choose their own subjects 
for composition studies, but subsequently reversed the de- 
cision. Kramskoi and thirteen others resigned in protest, 
and formed their own cooperative association known as 
the Petersburg Artel. Economic independence led to moral 
independence, and freedom from the “administrative 
guardianship” of the Academy allowed artists “to learn 
higher obligations.”* In 1869, a group of Moscow artists 


171. Other sources of information on the exhibition are: Lapshin; V. Lap- 
shin, Soiuz russikikh khudozhnikov, Leningrad, 1974, 12-13; A. Hilton, 
“The Art of Ilia Repin: Tradition and Innovation in Russian Realism,” 
Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, New York, 1979, 212-219. 


? LD. Minchenkov, Vospominaniia o peredvizhnikakh, Leningrad, 1963, 
175. 

3 Repin's letters have been published in many editions: most useful is Re- 
pin. Pis'ma, The basic biography is LE. Grabar’, Ilia Efimovich Repin, 
(1938-39), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1963-64. The information summarized here 
may be found in more detail in Hilton (as in n. 1), An excellent recent 
source is Sternin, et al., Ilia Repin. Zhivopis', Grafika, Leningrad, 1985, 
a fully illustrated album with an introduction by Sternin, a chronology, 
catalogue, list of exhibitions and bibliography compiled by N. Vatenina, 
M. Karpenko, E. Kirillina and G. Pribul'sakia. 


4 Ivan Kramskoi, to V. Stasov, 21 July 1886, in S.N. Gol’dshtein, ed., LN. 
Kramskoi. Pisma, stat'i, Moscow, 1966, 11, 418-419. On the Artel, see 
LN. Punina, Peterburgskaia artel’ khudozhnikov, Leningrad, 1966. 
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led by Grigorii Miasoedov approached Kramskoi about 
forming a joint exhibiting association, and further meetings 
led to plans for traveling exhibitions that would open in 
Petersburg and Moscow and then tour the major cities in 
the provinces. 

The charter for the Association of Traveling Art Exhi- 


1 Ilia Fepin, Self-Portrait, 1894. Leningrad, State Russian Mu- 
seum (photo: Museum) 


2a Ilia Repin with students in his Academy studio, photo- 
graph, 1898. Leningrad, State Russian Museum (from Repin 
Khudozhestvennoe nasledstvo, 11, 193) 





2b Repin and Academy students, 
Arranging the Model in Repin's Stu- 
dio (a collective work), 1898. Lenin- 
grad, Academy of Arts (from Repin 
Khudozhestvennoe nasledstvo, 1. 
225) 


bitions was approved by the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
in November 1870. Its major provisions were: (a) to make 
it possible for interested parties to become acquainted with 
Russian art and follow its progress, ib) to develop love of 
art in society, and (c) to improve the market for artists’ 
works. The Association would become notably successful 


not only as «spensor of exhibitions, but as an authoritative 
force in the Russian art world until the 1920's.° Members 
of the grouo, called Peredvizhniki (from Tovarishchestvo 
Peredvizanvkh Khudozisestvennykh Vystavok, or Asso- 
ciation of Traveling Art Exhibitions) represented a variety 
of genres and specialties in art, but in general the group 
became identified with Realism and with subjects related 
to Russia, sach as landscapes, Russian history, portraits of 
notable figures in Russian culture, “typical” figures such as 
peasants, and scenes frem contemporary life. 

While stilan Academy student, Repin was not permitted 
to join or so exh: bit with the Peredvizhniki, although his 
sympathies were clearly-with Kramskoi. He saw the routine 
at the Academy as based on “a kind of traditional inertia 
from the tine-Rallowed methods derived from the West,” 
and described some professors as caricatures of rigid Pous- 
sinistes, who considered any study from nature gratuitous. 
"The students seared the professors as administrators and 
did not know “hem as artists,” he wrote. “The professors 
were not a all interested in their students and avoided any 
conversation with them.” Nevertheless, he completed the 
Academy -equirements, won a medal for his graduation 
piece, and earned genuine critical and popular acclaim for 
his indepeadert work, Barge Haulers on the Volga. This 
painting e:tablisted Repin's reputation: it was purchased 
by the Grand Duke Viadimir Alexandrovich, Vice-Presi- 
dent of ‘he Academy, and by decision of the Academy was 
included is the Fussiar section of the Vienna World's Fair 
in 1873. 

Auspicieusls, Repin began three years as an Academy 
pensioner :n Europe with a visit to Vienna. Thereafter, he 
spent mos of his time in Paris, where he faithfully visited 
museums «nd exhibitions of contemporary art. He went to 
the Salen des Refusés.and wrote indignantly about the rel- 
ative meri-s:of Manet and the “mediocre” jury of the Salon. 
He also fellowed the “new realistic tendency” of the so- 
called “impressionalists” and, judging from his letters to 
Kramskoi_ he may have identified the exhibiting goals of 
the Independents with those of the Peredvizhniki.” He ac- 
tually sen a painting and some studies to the Salon, in 
defiance or Acacemy rules, and he experimented with new 
technique: in open-air landscapes, street scenes, and por- 
trait sketcaes in a spiritiof growing independence.’ Not long 
after he returmed to Ressia, he joined the Peredvizhniki. 

The following decade was the artist's most productive. 
He worked: maînly in Moscow and remained close to Vasilii 
Polenov and Viktor Vasnetsov, his friends from the Acad- 


5 See E. Vallseniex. Fussian Zealist Art, The State and Society: The Per- 
edvizhnilé asd TSei- Tradition, Anr. Arbor, MI, 1977, for a study of the 
Association. 

6 Repin, 737 142. 168. This section of the artist's memoirs was based on 
an account writtem in 1865, 


7 See the Repin letters to V. Stasov, 13 April 1874, P. Tret'iakov, 23 May 
1874, L Kramskei, 10 May 1875, and N. Aleksandrov, 16 March 1876, 
Repin. Pama, u. 127, 132, 155, 175. 

8 See L.S. Zi’bershtein, “Renin v Parizhe (novonaidennye raboty 1873- 
76)," Repin., Khugoahestvenzoe nasledstvo, 11, 118-153; A. Hilton. “Mes- 
sager de “Evrope and Zola's Art Criticism beyond Paris,” in 1.-M Guieu 
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emy. All three joined Savva Mamontov and his family at 
their estate near Moscow to form the Abramtsevo circle, 
a loose grouping of people with many shared interests, but 
no program. Repin painted a number of portraits, land- 
scapes, and scenes of provincial life, some of which, like 
Religious Procession in Kursk Province (1880-83, Tretiakov 
Gallery), contained elements of social criticism. He exhib- 
ited regularly, and found influential supporters in the col- 
lector Pavel Tretiakov and the critic Vladimir Stasov. His 
most important works, including the historical paintings 
Ivan the Terrible and His Son Ivan (1885, Tretiakov Gal- 
lery) and The Zaporozhtsy Cossacks Write an Insulting Let- 
ter to the Turkish Sultan (Figs. 3, 4) and the remarkable 
scene of contemporary tragedy They Did Not Expect Him 
all expressed responses to the political shocks of the 1880's 
— the terrorist assassination of Tsar Alexander II, and the 
brutal suppression of the populists — but also helped to 
place the issues within a broader context of Russian and 
human history. The significance of Repin's work was due, 
in part, to an extraordinary matching of his own abilities 
and goals, and the need of a troubled society for an art 
that was realist, in that it responded to concerns of its own 
time, but also bore some of the grandeur and universality 
associated with the great art of the Renaissance and the 
seventeenth century.’ By the end of the 1880's, Repin was 
a figure of great authority. It did not seem strange, a 
younger artist wrote, to compare him with Rembrandt or 
Velazquez, or even with Tolstoi.” 

Ironically, though, just at the time when Repin had 
reached his greatest popularity, he began to experience a 
period of confusion, disbelief in his creative ability, and 
fear of declining skills. Some of his contemporaries went 
through the same stage, at least briefly, but in contrast to 
those who tried to reassert their old ideas, Repin was drawn 
to signs of change, especially in the work of younger artists. 
Frustrated by his own loss of vigor, he was genuinely com- 
mitted to encouraging new energies that could rejuvenate 
Russian art, and he literally redirected his goals to this end. 
Impulsive by nature, he often voiced great hopes for the 
younger generation: 


I am certain [he wrote in 1894], that the next generation 
of Russian artists will free itself from tendentiousness, 
from the search for ideas. . . . It will breathe freely, will 
look upon God's world with love and joy, and will relax 
in the unquenchable richness of forms and harmony of 
tones, and in its own fantasies." 


and A. Hilton. eds., Emile Zola and the Arts, Washington, D.C., 1988, 
100-118; and N.A, Vatenina, “Tvorchestvo I.E. Repina parizhskogo per- 
ioda (novye materaly),” in Tvorchestvo LE. Repina i Russkoe Iskusstvo 
2-1 poloviny XIX — XX vekov, Leningrad, 1987, 14-22. I wish to thank 
E.V. Kirillina for bringing this new study to my attention. 


° Cf. A. Hilton, “The Revolutionary Theme in Russian Realism.” in H. 
Millon and L. Nochlin, eds., Art and Architecture in the Service of Pol- 
itics, Cambridge, MA, 1978, 115-121. 


1? A. Benua, “Repin” (1930), in]. Zil'bershtein and A. Samkov, eds., Alek- 
sandr Benua Razmyshliaet, Moscow, 1968, 191-192. 


11 Repin, letter to E. Antokol'skaia, 7 August 1894, Repin. Pis'ma, 11, 74. 
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3 Repin, Zaporozhtsy Cossacks 
Write an Insulting Letter to the 
Turkish Sultan, 1880-91. Leningrad, 
State Russian Museum (photo: 
Museum) 


4 Repin, sketch for Fig. 3, 1880-91, 
Moscow, State Tretiakov Gallery 
(photo: Gallery) 





He complained that some of his peers, members of the Per- work appears, in thought, expression, color, tene, light- 
edvizhniki and professors at the Academy alike, deliber- and-shade, and so forth. Oils, watercolor, percil, sepia 
ately intimidated young artists and restricted their chances — everything where talent is expressed will be allowed. 
to exhibit their work. One goal of his exhibition was to Excluded are: portraits, studies. and wholly finished 
help the younger artists get the benefits of public exposure. werks from life — as well as everything with no talent.” 
He announced the project in June, 1896, in a letter to 
Tatiana Tolstaia: During the next few months, he wrote to artist friends, 
explaining his idea and claiming that it would lead to “all 
In November and December, at the Society for the En- sorts of interesting compositions and other experiments in 


couragement of Arts in Petersburg, an exhibition, “Ex- 

periments in Creative Art,” will be held at my initiative. 

I am organizing ìt at my Own risk, inviting both estab- 12 Repin, to T, Tolstaia, 27 June 1896, Repin. Pis'ma, 1, 116-117. He added 
lished and young artists. The pieces exhibited will be that the net profit, minus one third for the building, would be equally 
mainly sketches, that is to say, things in which artistic divided among the exhibitors. 


creativity. One ef his main confidants at this stage was 
Vasili PoEnov. The two had studied together at the St. 
Petersberg Acacemy, and then in Paris in the mid-1870's, 
and hac rcwghly parallel careers. Now Polenov was teach- 
ing lancscape painting at the Moscow School for Painting, 
Sculp:ure and Architecture, while Repin taught at the 
Academy. Eepir alse wrote to Vasnetsov with a fairly spe- 
cific expression of kis intentions: “The exhibition is pro- 
gressing well and already one cannot call it an exhibition 
of sketches: a raore accurate term is an exhibition of ex- 
perimerts in creative art. There will be only pictures that 
are urfinisked i- the academic sense, and in the sense the 
ordinary xablic unde stands.” Letters about practical 
matters went tc Elena Polenova, Vasilii’s younger sister, 
who had been the maia organizer of the Moscow Associ- 
ation of Ærists a few ~ears earlier. Repin relied on her to 
oversee the selection ot works by Moscow artists, so that, 
in his worcs, “æaly bad sketches won't be sent,” and he 
also askec Aer, ~ather anxiously, to be sure that the artists 
did not back downat tue last moment. “Please, I beg you,” 
he wrose a October, “let me know what your circle of 
young Mcscow artists thinks of the venture. . . . This ex- 
hibitior wal inc: udz many things that are new, interesting, 
and quite unexpected. ™ 

With al this letter-writing, one can imagine how fre- 
quently aad insistenti} Repin talked about the exhibition 
with students and friends he saw regularly. Surprisingly, 
his close fend Vasilii Surikov refused to participate, and 
Valentin Serov, the closest of all the younger artists to Re- 
pin, also declined. 5 

Repin was also troubled by the opposition of colleagues 
at the Acaciemy thougn he had not expected help from the 
administrators. The landscape painter Arkhip Kuindzhi, 
himself a self-teugh! artist, was against the idea and said 
that “zeoc sket: nes tumn into paintings, while bad ones are 
not worth attention. € However, he got permission to an- 
nounce th=plar to students, and he continued working on 
the exhibi inn te the exclusion of almost all other projects, 
in the con.wction that E would be worthwhile. He believed 
that seeing unfinished works, early stages of an artist's 
though:, wouid sive the public a sense of the creative pro- 
cess. “For each of as,” Repin explained in a newspaper in- 
terview. “taere have veen moments of inspiration, mo- 
ments wh-n almost wihout volition we strove to capture 
something lin asketch] — and it is these very sketches which 
will be sh wn to the public." 

Even if # were mot an immediate success, this experi- 
mental exibition would pave the way for others to in- 
augurate a wie e series of such exhibits, perhaps a new 





13 Repin, ieten ta © Vasne-sov, 29 November 1896, Repin. Pis'ma, n, 
121. 


4 Repin to E Polemova, 13 and 27 October 1896, in Polenov-Polenova, 
553-555, 

15 See Repin te Serov, 21 Nevember 1896, Repin. Pisma, u, 120; Repin 
to Polencva 3 Owober 1886, Polenov-Polenova, 554. 

16 Quoted be Zhiskewich. “\Lstrechi s Repinym,” Khudozhestvennoe nas- 
ledstvo (a ix a. 1), 11, 171. Repin gave a speech just before the summer 
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organization, similar in intention to the short-lived Mos- 
cow Association of Artists, which operated from 1893 to 
1895. Repin told Polenova that the association that he proj- 
ected would benefit from past experiences, and would be 
much less bound by charters or rules: “In the future society, 
we will try to avoid any sort of formality and regulation. 
Artistic activity, freedom of creativity, cult of talent — these 
are the basic principles,” 

What is most remarkable about the idea is that it was 
put into action. The exhibition opened on 22 December 
1896 and ran through mid-January 1897 at the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts in St. Petersburg. “Exhibition 
of Experiments in Creative Art (Sketches) by Russian and 
Foreign Artists and Students” was the rather awkward title. 
Approximately 170 works were displayed by some twenty 
artists (only two of whom were foreign). Repin and his 
colleagues Polenov, Vasnetsov, and Konstantin Savitskii 
were the main exhibitors, along with several pupils of Re- 
pin at the Academy, and students of Polenov at the Mos- 
cow School for Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
There were disappointingly few visitors, between 150 and 
200 a day, totaling well under 5,000; sales brought about 
20,000 rubles.! 

Reviews were mixed, but predominantly on the negative 
side. Some artists were pleased with their success, but Re- 
pin was not entirely satisfied. Despite good intentions and 
hard work, it was not an outstanding show. At the time, 
it was viewed as only one fairly minor event in a period 
in which exhibitions and new exhibiting societies prolif- 
erated. But several features make it important as an art- 
historical phenomenon. 

First, it was an unusual example of art patronage by a 
practicing artist. Second, it reflected the changing role of 
public art exhibitions. Shows organized by artists had be- 
come part of the art world by the late nineteenth century. 
In many ways, Repin’s intentions corresponded to those of 
“jury-free” exhibitions in Europe; and they were also 
prophetic of the new artists’ associations in Russia at the 
turn of the century. Third, in another sense, the pedagog- 
ical goals, the encouragement of experimental techniques 
and individual expression, were important components of 
Repin’s approach to teaching. Fourth, it was the first ex- 
hibition to focus on the process of artistic work: the works 
shown and their critical reception bought into focus some 
questions about the “sketch” and “finish” that were fun- 
damental to late nineteenth-century art in Europe as well 
as in Russia. Finally, although it fell short of expectations, 
the exhibition was, in the broadest sense, an example of 
the process of change taking place in the Russian art world 


holidays to some four hundred students, and announced the exhibition 
to great applause. 

7 LM., “U.LE. Repina. (K 25-letnemu iubileiu),” Peterburgskii listok. 4 
November 1896, No. 305, p. 2. Cited in Lapshin, 65 


i8 Repin to Polenova, 27 October 1896, Polenov-Polenova, 555. 


1° See Repin, letter to M. Verevkina, 12 January 1897, in Novoe o Repine, 
56-57; cf. Lapshin, 66. The present-day value of the sales might be about 
two thousand rubles. 
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at the end of the century. 


Reasons for the Exhibition 

Repin’s motivations had much to do with his own past 
experiences, his current teaching activity and obvious lik- 
ing and sympathy for younger artists, as well as a changing 
sense of his personal mission in the history of Russian art. 
His realist works of the 1880's, and his contemporaneous 
statements about them in letters, exemplified the main goals 
of the Peredvizhniki, communication of a significant idea 
and, in Repin's words, “truth to the whole.” For Religious 
Procession and Zaporozhtsy, he spent months making 
preparatory sketches and studies, becoming familiar with 
the people and their interactions, as well as the local land- 
scapes. When friends expressed dismay at the barren hill- 
side and the commonplace townspeople and peasants in the 
Religious Procession, Repin replied with conviction 


For me truth stands above all else. Look at any crowd 
— do you see many beautiful faces coming forward for 
your pleasure? And look at paintings by Rembrandt and 
Velazquez. Can you count beautiful figures there? . . . 
Deliberate prettification would kill the painting. For the 
living and harmonious truth of the whole, one cannot 
avoid sacrificing details. . . . Above all else stands truth 
to life. This always includes a profound idea and to break 
it up intentionally into fine details . . . is simply a pro- 
fanation and a sacrilege.” 


During the same year he wrote that events of the times were 
so pressing that he did not have the luxury of “embroi- 
dering” beautiful things: “I cannot occupy myself with pure 
art alone. . . . With all my meagre strength, I strive to em- 
body my ideas in truth." 

However, in 1890, while working on the final version of 
the Zaporozhtsy, he described his aim and approach quite 
differently: 


I worked on the over-all harmony of the painting. What 
a job! Each spot, color, line was necessary in order to 
express the general mood of the subject. . . . I had to get 
rid of a good deal and make many changes in the col- 
oration and in individual figures. Of course I did not 
disturb the chief thing — the kernel of the painting.» 


New paintings of the early 1890's, such as White Russian 


20 Repin, to P. Tret'iakov, 8 March 1883, Repin. Pis'ma, 1, 275. 

21 Ibid., 274-275. 

22 Repin, to N. Murashko, 30 November 1883, ibid., 292. 

2 Repin, to E. Zvantseva, 28 August 1890, ibid., 374. 

24 Repin, letters to E.P. Antokol’skaia, 24 January and 7 August 1894, 
Repin. Pis'ma, 11, 51, 74. According to former students, Repin was con- 
stantly trying to retouch works, sometimes ruining them. He grew almost 
paranoid about the weaknesses he saw in his own paintings at exh:bitions 
and would often flee from the halls in despair. Cf. V. Verevkina, “Pamiati 
uchitelia,” and T.L. Shchepkina-Kupernik, “O Repine i ego nekotorykh 


(1892, Russian Museum), and Autumn Bouquet (Fig. 5), 
give visual evidence of this change in emphasis, and suggest 
the influence of new aesthetic stimuli, partly the result of 
his contact with younger artists. The change in Repin’s ar- 
tistic outlook seems to have been delayed by moral scruples 
about his duty as a Russian artist, rather than any lack of 
interest in alternative aesthetic values. 

It was a slow process, marked by inconsistency, self- 
doubt, and a decline in the quality of his artistic output 
that was as obvious to him as to friends and students. “You 
wait in vain for something new from me in art,” Repin 
wrote to a friend early in 1894, ‘1 no longer have the 
strength or the passion and daring necessary to work with 
any self-confidence.” He added, a few months later, “I do 
little work; much of my time is empty. I cannot concentrate 
on any of my projects seriously. Everything seems trifling 
and nət worth the effort.” In this period of anticlimax, a 
plateau in his creative development complicated by frus- 
tration in his private life,“ Repin sought “salvation” in 
“form and the living beauty of nature” and also in the 
strengths of the “next generation of Russian artists.”* 

Meanwhile, members of the next generation were trying 
to cope with the contradictions between the ideological leg- 
acy of the Peredvizhniki and their awareness of new artistic 
needs. Some of them even looked upon Repin as a symbol 
of the past and of conditions that no longer pertained. Elena 
Polenova summarized this feeling in a letter to another 
young Moscow artist, Sergei Ivanov: 


Keep in mind the period to which Repin belonged. He 
finished the Academy and entered the artistic arena at 
the end of the sixties. The artist and the man were formed 
in that epoch when people found it natural to band to- 
gether in groups, and work together . . . inspired by 
common strengths. Think of it: he had before him a firm 
goa! . . . one whose worth no one doubted. He was sur- 
rounded by the support of other workers in the same 
camp.” 


Lacking the mutual support enjoyed by the Peredvi- 
zhniki, and disappointed that many of the senior members 
of the Association were unwilling to help their younger 
colleagues, Polenova and her friends recognized the need 
to “work more self-sufficiently” and perhaps even make a 
virtue of the lack of protectivism and the “collective guar- 
antee” that had helped to secure the Peredvizhniki's success 


modeliakh,” in Repin. Khudozhestvennoe nasledstvo, 11, 191, 270. 


25 See Grabar (as in n. 3), n, 37-38, on the separation from his family 
and his personal involvement with some private students. Others have 
mentioned Repin's new social contacts at the salons of the Baroness Ikskul 
and Princess Tenisheva, and even his own geod nature and willingness 
to make endless efforts on behalf of others as contributing factors. Cf. 
Benua Razmyskliaet (as in n. 10), 192-193; G. Pribul'skaia, “Peterburgskii 
period v zhizni i tvorchestve I.E. Repina,” Candidate's diss., Academy of 
Arts, “autoreferat,” Leningrad, 1975, 19-20. 


26 Repin to Antokol'skaia, 7 August 1894, Revin. Pis'ma, 11, 74. 
27 Polenova to Ivanov, 15 December 1891, Polenov-Polenova, 476-477. 








5 Repin, Ax 
Gallery (pheto: Z allery) 


‘uns: Bouquet, 1892. Moscow, State Tretiakov 





but at the same ime made it “fatally easy for them to doze 
in peace ard cutet, 


We have lei -he well-beaten path. To pretend that we 
believe ix the way peinted out by our predecessors, con- 
science does aot allcw, but a new way has not yet been 
found, and zmch energy and time must be spent in seek- 


28 Ibid. 

2° Ibid. 

30 For details on $» episode see E. Gomberg-Verzhbinskaia, I. Podko- 
paeva, I. Nov.ko». eds., Vrubel’. Perepiska, Vospominaniia c khudozh- 
nike, Leningrad, 776, 61-62. 79, 209-212, 319-320, 327, Vrubel's letters 
to his sister Anna *rubel, 1° May and 13 August 1896; memoirs of N.A. 
Prakhov, andthe =#itors’ commentary. Polenov's role is recorded in his 
letters, 30 May-1: fune 185, Polenov-Polenova, 550-552. There were 
possibilities for editing oriside the art section; for instance, Polenova's 
embroidery asd apeliqué panel designs were included in the applied art 
pavilion. See Weezy Salmond, “The Solomenko Embroidery Work- 
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ing it. We grope in all directions, each in his own manner. 
Of course this is sometimes difficult — oh, how difficult. 
Nevertheless one cannot complain, for it is the truest, if 
the most burdensome, method of search.” 


Repin admired this spirit of tenacity, which was echoed 
in the letters of several young artists and was surely ex- 
pressed in conversations as well. Both Repin and Polenov 
tried to encourage the younger artists, but during the entire 
first half of the decade the relations between the older mem- 
bers of the Peredvizhniki and the young people trying to 
enter exhibitions and make their way into the ranks of rec- 
ognized artists grew steadily worse. 

The most extreme provocation occurred in the summer 
of 1896 in connection with the All-Russian Trade and Ag- 
ricultural Exposition held at Nizhnii Novgorod (now Gor- 
kii). The jury in charge of the substantial art section, made 
up of members of the Academy and the Peredvizhniki, se- 
lected some three hundred artists, but rejected the works 
submitted by the best of Repin's and Polenov's pupils, in- 
cluding Filip Maliavin, Andrei Riabushkin, Sergei Ivanov, 
Konstantin Korovin, Sergei Vinogradov, Elena Polenova, 
Arkadi Rylov, Sergei Maliutin, and Konstantin Somov. 
Even more humiliating was their treatment of Mikhail Vru- 
bel, who had been commissioned to paint two large dec- 
orative panels for the art pavilion. Although the sketches 
had been approved in March, nearly two months later, af- 
ter Vrubel had completed part of one panel, The Dream 
Princess (Fig. 6), an “expert commission” decided, on the 
pretext that the unconventional manner of execution gave 
the impression of unfinished work, that the panels could 
not be displayed in the art section.” Fortunately, Savva 
Mamontov, who had arranged a Far North pavilion as part 
of his efforts to develop railway access to the region, was 
able to pay the artist a stipend, and set up a special pavilion 
to display the panels. Polenov, Valentin Serov, and Kon- 
stantin Korovin pitched in to complete the panels for the 
distraught artist. In sympathy, Repin and Vasnetsov de- 
clined to send works to the official exhibition. (Repin did 
donate one piece to sell at the fair to raise money for the 
famine victims, but this was a different order of business.) 
The situation was complex: on one hand, the idea of show- 
ing art at such a “lively center of Russian life” and com- 
merce had initially appealed to Repin, but letters from the 
fair express his judgment that what dominated the exhi- 
bition was “not art.” 

Well aware that the problems at Niizhni Novgorod were 


shops,” Journal of Decorative and Propaganda Arts, v, Summer, 1987, 
132. 


31 Repin to Zhirkevich, 4 September 1896, Repin. Pis'ma, 11, 119: “Just 
returned from Nizhnii Novgorod. It was a wonderful idea to have an 
exhibition there — it is a lively center of Russian life. . . . But the artistic 
section was very weak.” Repin to M.V. Verevkina, 24 June 1896, in Novoe 
o Repine, 55: “I intend to go to Nizhnii; already many praise the exhi- 
bition, but without reason. Of course it is not art that takes first place 
there. Yes, between ourselves it could be said . . . that it would confuse 
anyone who expected to see examples of the highest manifestations 
of art.” 
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symptomatic of more basic disagreements, Repin planned 
the opening of his own exhibition to coincide with the clos- 
ing of the official one in December. He could simultane- 
ously underline the cause-and-effect connection between 
the two events, demonstrate his personal choice to ally 
himself with the younger artists, and show the difference 
between the “routine” work sanctioned by the authorities 
of the Peredvizhniki and the Academy and the more “in- 
teresting . . . experiments in creativity” that he wanted to 
promote. 


Peredvizhniki, Academy, and Art Schools Abroad 

The major changes in the Russian art establishment, 
which lay behind the conflict, were closely linked: the so- 
called “reform” of the Academy of Arts in 1893-94 coin- 
cided with a fundamental shift in the policies and attitudes 
of the Peredvizhniki.® After Kramskoi's death in 1886, his 
successors, Miasoedov, Illarion Prianishnikov, and other 
senior members, grew ideologically rigid and self-protec- 
tive. Repeating the Academic practice that had provoked 
their own rebellion in 1863, they introduced regulations to 
restrict admission of new members, and to control by a 
strong jury system the non-members’ submissions for ex- 
hibition.* It is possible that some of the changes were jus- 
tified as part of an effort to raise the quality of the exhi- 
bitions, as Nikolai Iaroshenko wrote when he formulated 
the new rules in 1892: 


At exhibitions of the Society, all genres of art will be 
accepted, but the principal condition that all werks of 
exponents should fulfill is the presence of an artistic task 
or thought, i.e., there should be a definite attempt to 


32 Repin to Polenova, 13 October 1896, Polenov-Polenova, 554. 


33 See Valkenier (as in n. 5), 115-127; E.P. Gomberg-Verzhbinskeia, Per- 
edvizhniki, Leningrad, 1970, 177-180. 

34 The clearest summary of the new regulations and their effects is M. 
Astaf'eva, “Iz istorii tovarishchestva peredvizhnykh khudozhestvennykh 
vystavok. Vzaimootnosheniia eksponentov i chlenov tovarischestva v 
kontse 80x-nachala 90x-godov XIX veka,” in Gosudarstvennaia 
Tret'iakovskaia Galereia. Voprosy russkogo i sovetskogo iskusstva, Mos- 
cow, 1974, 302-340, esp. 303, 316. 


6 Mikhail Vrubel, The Dream Prin- 
cess, study for a decorative panel, 
1896. Leningrad, State Russian Mu- 
seum (photo: Museum) 


convey a story, expression, feeling, mood, or poetic mo- 
ment. In a word, it should be evident that the picture is 
no? a mere exercise in painting but represents the work 
of an artist.” 


However, Polenov openly complained of the “protectionism 
and nepotism” of the veteran members, who, he said, “re- 
gard with a kind of hatred all that is young and fresh.” 
Both he and Repin were aware that many artists had to 
refuse commissions in order to devote their energy to pre- 
paring for the exhibitions, in the faint hope of being ad- 
mitted to the Association; sacrifice, tension, and insecurity 
are the main themes of many letters and memoirs from this 
period. “Today the agony of suspense is over,” Polenova 
wrote just before the exhibition of 1889, “my picture was 
accepted. . . . These past days I have been horribly worried 

. ard I was literally unable to work at anything as I 
should.” And during the next few years, Polenova, Avram 
Arkhipov, Leonid Pasternak, and other friends said they 
could not even start, let alone finish paintings; Sergei Iva- 
nov could find nothing worthwhile in his works and was 
ready to tear them up and light the fire with them.” Their 
feelings, brought on by different causes, were remarkably 
like these Repin was experiencing at the same time. Sum- 
ming up this period, Pasternak later wrote: 


Today, with so many possibilities for exhibiting, it may 
seem strange that we tried so hard to take part in an 
uncongenial society . . . but there was a time when . . . 
the Association of Traveling Exhibitions was the single 
significant artistic organization, and only by participat- 
ing in its exhibitions could begimning artists have any 


35 G.1. Sternin, “Izobrazitel‘noe iskusstvo v khudozhestvennoi zhizni Ros- 
sii,” in Resskaia khudozhestvennaia kul'tura kontsa XIX — nachala XX 
veka (1895-1907), Moscow, 11, 13, quoting laroshenko's statement from 
the Stase Lenin Library, manuscript division, fond 127, No. 5049 — u. 


% Polenow, letter to N. Polenova, 13 February 1889, in E. Sakharova, 
V.D. Palenov, Moscow, Leningrad, 1948, 249, 251. 


37 S. Ivanov to E. Polenova, 8 December 1851, Polenov-Polenova, 474. 


chance of acguainting the public with their work.* 


Tentatively, and bravely. the younger artists, encouraged 
by Polenov anë Repin, began to think of fighting back, 
and resolved “to give nctice of their own rights to artistic 
existence, to operly anrounce that there are artists who, 
having their owa deals and principles . . . do not want to 
bow to the conventional routine established oy the 
Peredvizhniki.” 


Events, quite significant for the future, have taken place 
in art circles kere [Pol:nova wrote to Ivanov]. This year 
in particular, relatiors have become very strained be- 
tween the ald ard the young, between the Peredvizhniki 
and the Expoments. .. . Mention was made of forming 
a separate society. Bur this is premature — besices, too 
much time:anid =ffort will be taken up by such a venture, 
which is better employed in creative work.” 


Polenova, Ivanov, Serov, Korovin, Levitan, Arkhipov, 
Pasternak, and Pelenov sent a petition to the Directors of 
the Peredvizaniki asking that “exhibitors” be allowed to 
compete in equal -erms with the members for admission to 
the annual exhibitions; È was categorically rejected.” As a 
result, several of the young artists decided to try exhibiting 
with the Academy. Polenov talked of leaving the Pered- 
vizhniki, and Repin, heving resigned once and returned, 
finally left, in March 1891, to serve on a commission es- 
tablished to imp emen reforms in the structure of the 
Academy. 

The reforms af -he Academy, made official in 1893, were 
very broad in secpe, but the most important component, 
from Repin/s point of view, was the establishment of a new 
Higher Art Scheel, based on individual studios ir. which 
the professcrs weuld have autonomy; the students who 
qualified after tvc yearsat the Academy could choose their 
own professars ard plans of study.” Besides Repin, who 
was appointed to head tne historical painting studio, other 
Peredvizhniki, includiag Vladimir Makovskii, Arkhip 
Kuindzhi, Iwan Saishkia, and Grigorii Miasoedov all ac- 
cepted teaching positions. The phrase “the Academy of the 
Peredvizhniki” wes takea to signify that the reforming goals 
of Count 1.1. Talstoi, Vice-President of the Academy, had 
been realizec. Despite aecusations of “apostasy” from Vla- 
dimir Stasov, the realis’ critic and chief polemicist of the 
Peredvizhniki for a quarter century, Repin maintained that 


38 L.O, Pasternak, Zapisi razruskh let, Moscow, 1975, 58. 

3 Polenova to ©. Ivanov, 19 March 1890, Polenov-Polenova, 450. 

4° Ibid. 

41 Polenova, letter to wi. likuachikova, June 1890, and copy of the text 
of the petition; March 1890, ia Polenov-Polenova, 455; 450-451. 

42 For summaries ofthe reforms, see Repin, “V zashchitu novoi Akademii 
khudozhestv,” and diszussion,.in LA. Brodskii, Repin — Pedagog, Mos- 
cow, 1950, 18, 24-27; N. Meleva and E. Beliutin, Russkaia khudozhest- 
vennaia shkola stori volovires XIX — nachala XX veka, Moscow, 1967, 
227-238. 182-18”; eed A.N. Savinov, “Akademiia khudozhestv i Tova- 
rishchestvo Peredvizarikh khudozhestvennykh Vystavok,” in Axademiia 
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by working within the reformed Academy, with assurances 
of complete autonomy, he could affect the future of Russian 
art. In a long series of letters, he defended his decision and 
challenged Stasov: 


I now consider it my duty to the younger generation and 
to Russian art to enter the Academy. . . . The Peredvi- 
zhniki did not give rise to a single school in all of twenty 
years! Where would you tell young Russian artists to 
study, those who are now springing up like mushrooms 
throughout Russia and flocking to the Academy like 
moths to a candle?” 


When he joined the Academy, Repin was very specific 
about the conditions he required: freedom to determine his 
own curriculum and methods of teaching. He threw himself 
into the task of planning his program, beginning with a six- 
month tour of Europe in order to study the art academies 
in Cracow, Vienna, Munich, Rome, and Paris. He also took 
the opportunity to publicize his research efforts, along with 
his opinions on art, in a series of short articles, entitled 
“Letters about Art,” which he sent to the editors of the 
Theater Gazette and The Week from the end of October 
1893 to May 1894. Of the ten letters, three were sent from 
Cracow, three from Vienna, one from Munich, two from 
Italy, and one from Paris.“ 

Repin loved to write and to speak his mind, and much 
of his commentary, written in a stream-of-consciousness 
style, was repetitive and opinionated, but certain themes 
and ideas about teaching could be found in almost every 
letter. He continually defended the freedom of the creative 
individual against imposed canons and norms and he em- 
phasized the need for integrity in art, as opposed to empty 
virtuosity and novelty. For example, he ridiculed the sty- 
listic extremes of the “Warsaw Impressionists,” with the 
“bright green areas with blue stripes, which supposedly 
represent shadows, and those rosy-apricot strokes and dots 
of light” which hurt his eyes, but he praised a more modest 
painting of a railroad guard silhouetted against the frost of 
a winter night, lit by red and phosphorescent green flares 
and moonlight reflecting off the rails — a work he consid- 
ered “a new thing,” and “fresh.” Most of the Polish artists 
he met had studied abroad and were able to give him an 
account of the relative strengths and weakness of the Cra- 
cow school of art. The director of the school, Jan Matejko, 
was an artist whom Repin had greatly admired since his 


khudozhestv SSSR, Problemy razvitiia russkogo iskusstva, Leningrad, 
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own student days, and he was shocked to learn that the 
master did not pay any attention to the school. He ad- 
ministered the programs carelessly, and with no system. 
He had absolute authority, so no one dared to make any 
comments or suggestions. This revelation was especially 
painful because Matejko had just died — a good portion 
of the second and third letters was devoted to Matejko's 
art and his elaborate funeral — and Repin obviously took 
it to heart. 

Vienna was his next planned stop, and before going, he 
asked the students why so many of them went to study in 
Paris or Munich, but not Vienna. “Oh, in Vienna the Acad- 
emy is even worse than the Cracow school,” they an- 
swered; “there is simply no one to study with there.” A few 
days later, Repin wrote, “I did not believe them until today, 
when I visited the Academy and saw the classes and stu- 
dios.” His description recalls his comments on the classes 
he attended as a student thirty years earlier: “The manner 
of teaching is old, boring, conventional.” Looking into the 
studios, he found the mood “empty and sad, old and joy- 
less,” and he felt that there was “no life in the art.” In sum- 
ming up his impressions of Vienna, he contrasted the over- 
whelmingly beautiful facade of the city, the splendid art 
and architecture from the Renaissance through the eigh- 
teenth century, with the complete lack of any “spirit of art” 
within. Vienna had a long way to go to reach the level of 
the Petersburg Academy, Repin thought; in fact like many 
Russians, he was coming to believe that the reformec Acad- 
emy, and still more the Moscow School, might serve as “a 
model for European Academies.” 

Repin's most informative observations on teachirg were 
based on his study of the Munich Academy. Descriptions 
of the daily routines in both drawing and painting classes 
(heads and figures or nature study) suggest methods that 
he might have adapted for himself. At each class there 
would be four models, varied in age and dress; groups of 
students would surround each model and work for a certain 
period, free to move around at will and “compare the work 
with nature.” Repin noted special drawing easels that al- 
lowed the students to stand instead of “sitting crowded to- 
gether like ours.” The work in the studios, whether in char- 
coal or paint, appeared to be done “with freshness, liveliness 
without dryness, but also with considerable self-possession 
and true completeness.” 

In Italy he became an enthusiastic tourist, but he was 
disappointed by recent painting. He had little to say about 
the Academy of Rome aside from a sweeping negative 
judgment: 


From the seventeenth and eighteenth until the early nine- 
teenth century, students from all over Europe came to 
study under the inspiration of Greek and Roman models. 
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4? Ibid., 407-411. 
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4° Ibid., 425, and letters 8 and 9 (undated), 421-434. In Naples, he admired 


But recently, not only have they taken not one step for- 
ward, but they have brought the Academy down to 
nothing.* 


Repin pressed on to Paris, in time for the opening of the 
spring Salon on the Champ de Mars on 3 May. This ex- 
hibit.on (the Salon de la Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts) 
had been established in 1890 by artists representing both 
naturalist and Symbolist camps, as an alternative to the 
offic-al Salon of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts on the Champs- 
Elysées. Eager to see the new French art, Repin “strained 
toward the painting gallery, crossed the threshold and — 
stopped in horror. I thought I had landed in an insane asy- 
lum.‘° The overall effect must have been bewildering, as 
other visitors, even artists studying in Paris and presum- 
ably knowledgeable about recent tendencies, echoed Re- 
pin's response. His descriptions are exaggerated and im- 
precise, but the vocabulary is interesting as evidence of 
what Repin found most objectionable in current art and 
from which he wanted to protect, or vaccinate, his stu- 
dents. “The eye is struck by the unnatural colors of mon- 
strous forms of nature, by naked bodies, mainly female, 
with improbable twistings, with impossible exaggeration of 
parts, and with expressions of insane movement.” He was 
offer ded by the “mass of dilettantism, bad taste, illiteracy, 
and oseudo-artistic lack of finish,” and called it “uncon- 
scior able exploitation of the viewer.” He objected equally 
to the low technical level and to the “pretentious religios- 
ity” of the new Symbolist paintings, with their “manne- 
quin-like” figures and “faded, barely discernible colors.” 
Summing up his report, he identified both tendencies with 
the aftermath of Impressionism: 


Tre Impressionists have noticeably degenerated, grown 
tired and fewer in number. Having played their part — 
refreshing art from the routine academic tendency with 
its heavy, brown coloration and conventional compo- 
sit.ons — they have themselves fallen into a routine of 
violet, blue, and orange reflections. The freshness of di- 
rect impressions has gone on to the point of eccentri- 
city, clamorous effects, contrived spotting of iridescent 
coor... .9! 


Two younger artists who were in Paris at the time and who 
later took part in the Exhibition of Experiments, had similar 
reactions. Sergei Ivanov, who had traveled to Paris as to 
“a promised land, which from Russia seemed to light up 
the world,” found the Symbolist art incomprehensible ex- 
cept as a symptom of a disease in French society. Maria 
lakuachikova, who had been studying at the Académie Ju- 
lian since 1892, was ambivalent about Symbolism, calling 
it “the search for amplification and elaboration of all feel- 


the werk of Domenico Morelli and his followers. 
50 Ibid , 435. 
5t Ibid , 436. 


ings, whid her: they call décadence, and toward which 
we are all inclised.’ In letters to Polenova, she mentioned 
the “blagazurs with their dots and nightmares” at the 
Champ:deMars “the horribly bright colors and crude con- 
tours” interded o sho-k the public, as well as the “inner 
visions ev xed ly previous impressions” described to her 
by Eugène Tarmière. After the exhibition of 1894, lakun- 
chikova declared that French art had reached a turning 
point but shat one could only guess as to its future 
direction.5 

Repin need tae presence of a number of young Russian 
artists at the Salens, and felt justified in praising their work 
for its “good esecutior and lack of pretentiousness.” He 
also descrived several works by French artists and foreign- 
ers, includ. xg T=sot's watercolor scenes from the Gospels 
and Whist er’s. portraits, which he felt contributed some- 
thing new e art If his selection of pieces to discuss seems 
surprising, “his was partly because he wrote in haste — he 
even had to save same remarks about the most radical art 
on exhibition until another time — but also because many 
of the same works, representing second-generation Impres- 
sionism arc imeginative treatments of religious or philo- 
sophical themes. were receiving the most attention from 
French public ard crities at the time. 

Repin dd no: repost on instruction at the École des 
Beaux-Art:. He may hawe visited the private studios of Ju- 
lian and Carmor, where Russian artists were working at 
the time, taough the ev-dence is unclear. It is possible that 
he had these schools in mind when he began working with 
Princess Maria ~enisheva the following year, to organize 
a preparatory course sor students wishing to enter the 
Academy. e ocastantiy tried to find space and facilities 
for students (ony ten percent of the applicants could be 
accommodated. az the Academy in 1894); he opened his own 
overcrowded studio to zuditors and tried to get permission 
to hold drawing classes in other studios when they were 
empty in tre evenings. “I do not turn away anyone who 
wants to eater,” he wrcte.® 


Teaching Methods and -he Sketch 

Repin's career at the Academy, which lasted until 1907, 
had its ups and owns; many of his letters reflect uncer- 
tainties abcut teaching methods as well as firm convictions 
about his gzals.* Perha»s recalling his own frustrations as 


52 5, Ivanov, EÈsters te A. Kiselev, 1894, in A.A. Guber, et al., eds., Mas- 
tera iskusstvab Isk.sstve, Moscow, 1970, vit, 63-64. M. lakunchikova, 
letters to Poleaeva, E Januar=, 30 March, and 28 May 1892, and 15 May 
1894, in Polesev-Foenova, 678, 483, 484, 500. She saw the first Rosi- 
crucian exhibiton, serssibly the Seurat retrospective, Redon's exhibition 
at the École dee: Beaux-Arts, and the Champ de Mars Salons. 

53 Repin, 438, 440, 4.1, 

54 See Geneviewe Lacembre, “Toward an Emerging Definition of Natu- 
ralism in Fren: E Nimeteerth-Century Painting,” in G. Weisberg, ed., The 
European Reai# Trax:tion, Blsomington, IN, 236-239; and Albert Boime, 
The Academy and Feenca Pamting in the Nineteenth Century, London, 
1971, 16-18. 

55 Repin, lette: so F. “ret‘iakow, 26 November 1895, in Brodskii (as in n. 
42), 49. 
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a student, and the obedience required by the traditional 
curriculum, he worked side by side with his students, drew 
them into discussions, and refused to pose as an authority. 
He made every effort to encourage self-criticism and de- 
velopment of artistic individuality; while he regularly as- 
signed studies of Old Masters in the Hermitage, he made 
a point of distinguishing between copying for specific ed- 
ucational purposes and imitation. Filip Maliavin, Serov, 
and other former students later recalled how firmly Repin 
discouraged any imitation of his own style.” 

Repin believed that training in sketching through ‘free 
assignments” in observation (on the street, from a studio 
window) was a key to developing independence. He first 
used this approach in the 1870's during his postgraduate 
stay in Paris, when he tutored the nine-year-old Valentin 
Serov. Making sketch copies of works by Old Masters and 
using preparatory sketches for major compositions were, 
of course, part of the academic tradition in which Repin 
had been trained. He followed these practices in his own 
teaching, and made sure that his students understood the 
difference between an independent sketch, a preparatory 
study, and a finished work. 

The terms used in Russian art pedagogy to define the 
various types of study and sketch corresponded to those 
in use in European academies during the same period. The 
most general type of sketch, nabrosok, could be a sketch 
in any medium, usually small in scale, done rapidly in or- 
der to capture a fleeting observation in the course of work 
from a motif or to fix an idea from the imagination. Some- 
times the term was used for a rough compositional sketch, 
but this meaning was usually subsumed under the defini- 
tion of eskiz (a more formal term derived from the French 
esquisse). The eskiz was almost always of an ancillary char- 
acter: a preparatory sketch for a more ambitious work, 
conveying a basic idea and the compositional plan. Gen- 
erally the completion of a major work would require an 
entire series of sketches of this sort, varying in technique 
and size and degree of completeness. A worthwhile sketch 
should convey a clear indication of the basic formal plan 
and content of the proposed work, according to the aca- 
demic definition. An etiud (from étude), on the other hand, 
was always a study from nature, intended as an aid to 
working out details of a motif or solving some particular 
problem that arose in the course of a work. An etiud might 


56 Repin, letters to V. Verevkina, August 1894, in Repin. Khudozhest- 
vennoe nasledstvo, 11, 206, 209; to E.P. Antokolskaia, 7 August 1894, 
Repin. Pis'ma, 11, 74 


57 F, Maliavin, to V. Levi, 10 September 1929, quoted in I. Brodskii, “Khu- 
dozhestvenno-pedagogicheskie vzgliady I.E., Repina,” Candidate's diss., 
Academy of Arts, Leningrad, 1949, 12. A.P. Ostroumova-Lebedeva, 
“Vospominaniia ob ILE. Repine. Zapiski k dokladu,” M.E. Saltykov- 
Shchedrin Public Library, Leningrad, Manuscript section, fond 1015, No. 
218. 


58 See A. Boime's discussion of the “aesthetics of the sketch” (as in n. 54), 
166ff., 170, 181ff. The definitions of the Russian terms nabrosok, eskiz, 
and etiud are based on the art dictionary published by the Academy of 
Arts Research Institute of the Theory and History of the Fine Arts, Kratkii 
Slovar’ Terminov Izobrazitel'nogo Iskusstva, Moscow, 1959, 101, 198-190. 
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also be a more general aid in perfecting one’s professional 
mastery of a technique or type of subject. Technical means 
could vary widely, depending on the purpose of the study. 
A special term, zarisovka, was used to distinguish a draw- 
ing from nature, sometimes very detailed, done for the pur- 
pose of gathering material for a composition. An etiud 
might sometimes fulfill a concrete task and appear to be a 
self-sufficient work, but the final goal of study from rature 
should always be, in academic practice and in Repin’s, a 
finished painting. The dictionary of art terms published by 
the Academy in the 1950's follows the standards of defi- 
nition used at the time of Repin's professorship at the Acad- 
emy, standards that were called into question by his ex- 
hibition. It includes definitions of eskiznost’, “sketchiness” 
and etiudnost’, having a study-like character, along with 
warnings about these traits, which would have been rec- 
ognized by Repin's contemporaries. 

Both Repin and Polenov were careful to alert their stu- 
dents to the dangers of being satisfied with sketchiness as 
a stylistic norm, or mistaking a study for a painting. For 
example, when Konstantin Korovin showed Repin ard Po- 
lenov his painting Chorus Girl (1883, Tretiakov Gallery), 
Repin was enthusiastic about its vigor and daring, bu: both 
artists said it was a sketch, inappropriate for the Traveling 
Exhibition, and advised him not to send it. However, they 
also emphasized the importance of vigor and freshness as 
opposed to slickness of finish. Repin cited Velazquez as a 
model: 


Such depth of understanding, originality . . . [appears] 
in his profound passion for art, that reaches ecstasy in 
each of his works. It is from this passion that what seems 
to be incompleteness . . . arises. But in reality the tension 
of profound creativity did not allow him to finish details 
coolly. That would have destroyed a gift of God!® 


Repin and Polenov considered their teaching to be a pro- 
cess of developing artistic understanding, through constant 
attention to the tools of creative thinking, sketches and 
studies. Both artists held informal drawing sessions for 
friends and students (Fig. 7), and some of these Wednesday 
or Sunday evenings turned into fora for discussion of ar- 
tistic questions, as memoirs of members of Repin's studio 
and the Moscow circle attest. 

In addition to studio training and home assignments, Re- 
pin took students for extended outdoor painting excursions 


5 N, Moleva, Konstantin Korovin. Zhizn' i tvorchestvo. Pis'ma. Dok- 
umenty. Vospominaniia, Moscow, 1963, 157-160. 


6 Repin to Tret'iakov, 29 May 1883, Repin. Pis'ma, 1, 281. 


6. LA. Brodskii, “Khudozhestvenno-pedagogicheskie vzgliady LE. Re- 
pina,” in Repin. Sbornik dokladov i materialov, Moscow, 1952, 43. 

& Repin, to T. Tolstaia, 31 July 1891, Repin. Pis'ma, 1, 381. The painting 
was actually done in the studio after a pencil sketch Repin had made on 
the spot. See Repin to Stasov, 5 August 1891, in A. Lebedev, ed., LE. 
Repin i V.V. Stasov Perepiska, Moscow and Leningrad, 1948-50, 11, 156. 


63 Brodskii (as in n. 42), 43. Among the most informative accounts by 
students are A.P. Ostroumova-Lebedeva, Avtobiograficheskie zapiski 
(1935), ed. N. Priimak, Moscow, 1974, 1, 71ff. 129ff.; A.P. Ostraumova- 


— alse a practice firmly established in the landscape classes, 
though not in the historical painting studio — to the “Ac- 
ademic Dacha” (at Vyshnii Volochek, near Kalinin). A typ- 
ical scene recorded by Repin in 1898 ‘Fig. 8) shows that his 
students were working not on landscapes but on studies of 
a group of peasants posed in the sunlight. 

For Repin, the sketch was not only an aid to composi- 
tion, but also had a deeper value. He told students: “The 
sketch is the most essential aspect of an artist's work. . . . 
One must keep it always in one’s soul, and, naturally, on 
the easel . .. One must carry it, think of it and cherish 
it.” Repin's belief in the positive role of the sketch is con- 
firmec by numerous statements in his letters as well as stu- 
dents’ notes, and is also evident in such paintings as White 
Russian, Autumn Bouquet, and a sketch of Lev Tolstoi rest- 
ing under a tree (1891, Tretiakov Gallery), in which he 
showed “how picturesquely the spots of light passing 
through the branches played over his beard ard white 
jacket.” 

Memoirs of former students and others who were in close 
touch with Repin during this period give evidence of some 
eccentricity in his teaching methods. but certainly not the 
kind of neglect of method that he had criticized in 1893. 
Above all, he had a real understanding of his pupils’ needs 
and an ability to foster creative development. Occasionally 
he tried to surprise students into forgetting conventional 
ideas about composition and making honest, direct re- 
sponses to artistic problems. All accounts attest to the re- 
laxed atmosphere in his studio, and to Repin's respect and 
sympathy for the students. He began his first class meeting 
with the words: “We come here no: as professors, but as 
older comrades in art.” 

Repin and Polenov were unusua! in their openness to- 
ward students, their willingness to share lessons from their 
own experience as artists, to communicate their personal 
views about art, society, and current issues, and above all 
to learn from their pupils.“ But among the Academy fac- 
ulty, considerable disagreement over policies, and suspi- 
cion of Repin's practices, persisted. The clearest informa- 
tion about the situation at the Academy around 1896, and 
its role in Repin’s efforts to help the students, comes from 
the diary of his friend A.V. Zhirkevich, a military jurist.‘ 
According to this account, Repin grew frustrated at the 
“increasingly bureaucratic attitude” displayed by Vladimir 
Makevskii, head of the Higher Art School, when in spite 
of Repin’s urging, he refused to let students live in the Acad- 


Lebedeva, “Vospominaniia ob I.E. Repine. Zapiski k dokladu.” 1.5. Gor- 
iushkin-Sorokopudov, “Gody ucheniia u Repina,” Repin. Khudozhest- 
vennoe nasledstvo, 11, 233ff.; A. Kurennoi [Memoirs of Repin, 1935], in 
Novoe o Repine, 179-189. See also Brodskii (as in n. 42), passim, and 
Moleva and Beliutin, Russkaia Khudozhestvennaia shkola (as in n. 42), 
228-38. for detailed discussion. 

é Repin had written to Polenov in 1882 of Serov and Vrubel, “the young 
are true gold!!! I am learning from them”; Repin. Pisma, 1, 270-271; and 
Polency asked Korovin, then a pupil at the Moscow school, to show him 
how te use colors in a fresh way. Moleva, Konstantin Korovin (as in n. 
59), 163. 

6 A.V. Zhirkevich (as in n. 1), 119-178; on the exhibition, esp. 171-172. 








emy builéine dur ag the summer, on the pretext that they 
might casry èn with their “girlfriends” there. Repin was 
more serisu iv cisturbed'by the criticism that he was being 
“unprofessicnal” in “spoiling” young artists by introducing 
them to tne public before the proper time. He retorted: “I 
don't know «her, in their opinion, is the lawful time to 
exhibit. Are “ot most of my exhibitors just under or just 
over thirty? This is a perfectly canonical age at which to 
begin artisti: activity. °° Describing the situation further, 
Zhirkevicn elate the disagreements about Repin’s exhi- 
bition scheme 








Meanwhik. Repin has thought up an original exhibition, 
whick, in =s words. can “open new paths in art, create 
a new eno." This is an exhibition of sketches (not stud- 
ies, but sketches), that is sketches in pen, pencil, colors, 
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7 Repin, Drawing Evening in Re- 
pin's Studio, 1882. Leningrad, 
Academy of Arts (photo: Academy) 


8 Repin, At the Academic Dacha, 
1898. Leningrad, State Russian Mu- 
seum (photo: Museum) 


etc., in which is expressed an idea — or in which a gen- 
eral coloration is captured.” 


Precedents for the Exhibition of Experiments 

Repin’s Exhibition of Experiments was not the first oc- 
casion at which unfinished works were shown, although it 
was the first to focus deliberately on the role of sketches 
in the creative process. As early as 1875, Repin had himself 
exhibited sketches of Normandy and Montmartre and stud- 
ies for a large-scale painting of a Paris street café; he was 


è Repin, letter to A. Kurennoi, 27 December 1896, in Repin. Pis'ma k 
khudozhnikam i khudozhestvennym deiateliam, Moscow, 1952, 113; the 
same comment is made to Zhirkevich, 25 December 1896, Repin. Pis'ma, 
mu, 123. 


£? Zhirkevich (as in n. 1), 171. 
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still technically a student and this was contrary to Academy 
rules, but Repin seems to have been inspired by the example 
of the French Impressionists.* Years later, as an established 
artist, Repin included oil sketches, some of them dating to 
his Paris years, watercolor studies, and drawings in the ret- 
rospective held at the Academy in 1891. 

The first Russian exhibition of studies and drawings, held 
in Moscow in 1889, included studies by Polenov ard Su- 
rikov, and aroused a good deal of interest. Sergei Ivanov, 
who had visited the World's Fair in Paris earlier that year, 
wrote of the increasing role of such exhibitions in Europe 
as a means of “immediately and intimately” acquainting 
the public with the activity of the artist. 


The public, accustomed to seeing only finished works, 
can now get a glimpse of an equally important side of 
an artist's activity — studies and notes in paint and pen- 
cil. For artists, they are of even more compelling interest. 
It [the Moscow show] allows the artist to come close to 
a totally informal ground — not on the premises of the 
official exhibition, where all pictures fulfill common re- 
quirements, but rather on the grounds of a more sincere 
[relationship] . . . through intimate studies each can see 
how the artist sought, approached, and attained contact 
with nature. 


Ivanov went on to discuss the visual properties of the works 
by Polenov and Surikov in the Moscow exhibition: 


Patches of color throughout, movement of the brush, 
tone, color — these apparently external aspects of artistic 
technique reflect the inner nature of the artist's person- 
ality. . . . These characteristics are reflected in studies 
specifically, where the very task of the work is to call 
the artist to . . . the most sincere relation to nature, and 
the reality of the object portrayed. 

Here, without restrictions, the artist works as he 
wishes, paints what he wants, just for himself. [There is 
no slick coquetry . . . or pretentiousness] here every me- 
ter of canvas breathes vital life, in which we feel the pulse 
of the human spirit. 

This exhibition is the first attempt in this field — its 
success gives promise of others in the future. 


The only exhibitions sponsored by the Academy to in- 
clude studies were those dedicated to recognized artists, 


68 Hilton (as in n. 8), 100-118. 


6° Sergei Ivanov, “Po povodu otkrytiia pervoi etiudnoi vystavki,” on the 
exhibition held by the Society of Art Lovers in Moscow, 1 December 1889, 
manuscript in Ivanov family archives, in Mastera Iskusstva (as in n. 52), 
vii, 161-162. Participants included Polenov, Surikov, Kiselev, Arkhipov, 
Khruslov, Nesterov, Ostroukhov, lartsev, Vinogradov, Aledzhalov, 
Polenova, Ivanov, Perepletchikov, Pasternak, and Dombrovskii. 


70“ Albom fotograficheskikh snimkov s kartin i eskizov LE. Repina,” St. 
Petersburg, 1891, cited in G.I. Sternin, Khudozhestvennaia zhizn' Rossii 
na rubezhe XIX-XX vekov, Moscow, 1970, 253. The combined retrospec- 
tive of Repin and Shishkin at the Academy was considered a landmark. 
Shishkin had about 500 works, Repin nearly 300 paintings, of which 34 


like Repin and Shishkin, whose double retrospective of 1891 
featured a number of studies for major paintings, such as 
Repin's Zaporozhtsy.” Indeed, according to one critic, the 
purpose seemed to be rather academic, like the “required 
University dissertation” in which the artist was responsible 
for showing not only major works but also the source 
materials.” 

In Moscow, however, several small exhibitions held by 
the Moscow Society of Art Lovers beginning in 1893 in- 
cluded sketches and watercolors; these shows drew largely 
on the artists of the Polenov circle, who regularly met for 
“drawing evenings” and were already attuned to the value 
of the sketch. A show in December 1893 featured water- 
colors by Polenova and Pasternak; in December 1894, a 
larger exhibition included fourteen landscapes by Levitan, 
mainly pastels, Nesterov’s sketches for wall paintings in St. 
Vladimir, Kiev (some later included in Repin’s Exhibition), 
and a series of paintings and studies done by Serov and 
Korovin on their expedition to the far north financed by 
Mamontov.” These precedents were important, not, per- 
haps, so much for giving Repin an idea, but for their help 
in preparing others to see the potential value in showing 
sketches and studies — not only as part of a major artist's 
creative biography, but as a means of introducing fresh 
artistic ideas. 


The Exhibition of Sketches 

After the exhibition opened, Repin reported that it had 
“turned out very well,” but he still worried about the re- 
percussions of his colleagues’ “ill-will” and he feared that 
the controversy surrounding the exhibition, and his own 
obstinate attitude might have antagonized both journalists 
and public. He kept reminding himself and his friends, “we 
must expect attacks,” especially from those he called “slaves 
to routine, jealous guardians of all that is moribund, and 
enemies of any forward movement in art aimed at opening 
new paths.” 

In the midst of the controversy and rhetoric, Repin also 
kept his mind on practical concerns: sales were fairly en- 
couraging, he reported in January, but this was mainly due 
to his own hard-sell efforts. He urged the art patrons Pavel 
Tretiakov and Princess Maria Tenisheva to buy the stu- 
dents’ works, and tried to discourage art lovers from ac- 
quiring his own pieces. “Buy something by one of the young 
artists, there are splendid things here,” he would say to a 
prospective customer; the answer, he reported, was, “No, 


were portraits, 23 sketches of landscapes and miscellaneous subjects, and 
over 100 studies for major paintings, including Paris Café, Religious 
Procession, and The Zaporozhy Cossacks. I. Grabar' (as in n. 3), 11, 80, 
citing Katalog Vystavki kartin, portretov i etiudov LE. Repina v 1891 g., 
St. Petersburg, 1891. Cf. further Brodskii, “Khudozhestvenno-pedago- 
gicheskie vzgliady” (as in n. 61), 30ff. 

71 N.A. Aleksandrov, “Vystavka proizvedenii g. Repina v Akademii khu- 
dozhestv,” Peterburgskii listok, No. 325, 1891, quoted in N. Moleva, 
Vyda:ushchiecia Russkie Khudozhniki-pedagogi, Moscow, 1962, 313. 


72 Sternin (as in n. 70), 259-260. See M. Nesterov, letter to his family, A. 
Rusakova, ed., V.M. Nesterov, Iz pisem, Leningrad, 98. 


73 Repin to Zhirkevich, 25 December 1896, Repin. Pis'ma, n, 123. 


my friend. l'e net a Maecenas; I have my eye on your 
paintings. R=pin was surprised at the prevailing commer- 
cialism: ‘Just. imagine ” he wrote, ingenuously, to a friend, 
“there are lors of weelthy people, especially in Moscow, 
who look aper buyins a picture by a well-known artist as 
a good capital investment. They say it is even worse in 
England.”™ 

There were raore works by Repin than by any other artist 
in the show, +:rty-fo ar in all, in contrast to only four or 
five each >y te other established artists, Polenov, Vas- 
netsov, SevitsÈ i, anc the Academician Ernest Lipgart.” 
Absent from tEə exhibition were three artists, Serov, Ko- 
rovin, anc. Vribel, wEo might have been expected to par- 
ticipate in view*of thei demonstrated interests in the sketch 
and in unusue! -echnicues, as well as their close association 
with Repir and Polerov. However, all three had already 
experienced criacism fer presenting “unfinished” works and 
might have be-n mor: aware than others of the risks of 
becoming idencified with “sketches” and “experiments.” 
Moreover, the» were involved at the time with fairly de- 
manding projec:s.” Among the younger artists (mostly born 
in the late 2860= and 1370's) from St. Petersburg were Filip 
Maliavin, Bori: Kustediev, and Konstantin Somov, all of 
whom became major agures within the decade, as well as 
the less well-ksown aleksei Ostrogradskii, Sergei Devi- 
atkin, Tit Petrc=evich, Ivan Bogatirev, Ivan Bulatov, Elena 
Makovskaia, ?~:r Miacoedov, Alexander Gaush, Ivan Gor- 
iushkin-Sorokcpudov, Olga Della vos Kardovskaia, Ni- 
kolai Petrow (Resins studio assistant), Mikhail Sudkovskii, 
Nikolai Root, ard Iurii Repin, the artist’s son. The Moscow 
group, maenly artists in Polenov’s circle, included Elena 
Polenova, Apo-inarii Vasnetsov, Alexander Golovin, Ser- 
gei Ivanov Mihail Mesterov, Leonid Pasternak, Mariia 
lakunchikeva. and Egshe Tatevosian. 

There are no secords about how the show was hung, but 
it is evider: thet Repir made efforts to group studies that 
related to 2 par cular vainting or project, as in the case of 
Polenov's watescoler.and oil studies of Palestine for works 
on biblical themes, Christ and the Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery (Fig. ©) am: Amoag the Disciples (Fig. 10) as well as 
a sketch of a men seated on a cliff looking out to sea, en- 
titled Dreams ‘1.394, S.ratov Art Museum). In spite of his 
early intention mot te include studies from life (stated in 
the letter tc Testaia in June 1896), he specifically wrote to 
Polenov in Oct=ber asxing him to send some of the prep- 
aratory sketche for major works already completed. “It 
would be hard œ thin: of anything better for the exhibi- 


7 Repin, lette: to Mariemn. Verevkina, 12 January 1897, in Novoe o 
Repine, 56-57 

8 Informatior on the composition of the exhibition is from Repin’s letter 
to Verevkina, 22 Jaruary 186”, Novoe o Repine, 56-57, Brodskii (as in n. 
42), 46-47, Lapsh:n 62-7, -ommentary in Polenov-Polenova, and the 
catalogue notaziors a Sterni., et al. Despite the official title, “Exhibition 
of Experiment: . . „$y Russan and Foreign Artists and Students,” only 
two foreigners..the Lalian Fievolo and the Spaniard Pradilla y Ortiz, who 
exhibited internatim. ally, were mentioned by Repin. 


7 See Repin to Sers- 21 Nowember 1896, Repin. Pis'ma, 11, 120. Specific 
reasons are no: stated, but Serov was completing portrait commissions 
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tion. The public will look at them, and with special feeling 
will remember the painting.” He was probably trying to 
insure Polenov's support at this point by making it easy; 
he even suggested certain sketches of Christ and the adul- 
teress that were owned by a friend. From Vasnetsov, he 
specifically requested imaginative subjects based on Rus- 
sian fairy-tales and folk legends, such as Sirin and Alko- 
nost, Songs of Joy and Sorrow and Ivan Tsarevich on 
Gray Wolf (Figs. 11, 12) and detailed sketches for icons of 
Russian saints (Figs. 13, 14), which Vasnetsov had just com- 
pleted that summer for the Cathedral of St. Vladimir in 
Kiev.” Mikhail Nesterov, a younger Moscow artist who 
had been working with Vasnetsov in Kiev, was also asked 
to contribute, and he did so, though with some reluctance, 
possibly because his friends Serov and Korovin were not 
participating.” 

Other artists who were involved with various types of 
decorative and applied art, Polenova, Iakunchikova and 
Somov, were well represented. Repin himself rarely worked 
in art forms other than painting and drawing; he executed 
a few portrait sculptures, and, later, a painted ceramic plate 
and a decorated balalaika (for Princess Tenisheva's booth 
at the Paris World Fair), but contact with both Tenisheva 
and the Abramtsevo circle made him attuned to the pos- 
sibilities of such forms. Somov exhibited sketches for em- 
broidery on gold and silk, as well as pastel and watercolor 
landscapes. Polenova, already recognized for her work in 
applied arts at Abramtsevo, contributed a group of draw- 
ings based on Poe’s “The Raven,” which evoked the late 
autumn mood of the poem.® Iakunchikova, who had ex- 
perimented with new techniques in graphics and had also 
worked in ceramics and textile arts, exhibited five deco- 
rative panels with stylized motifs from nature (Figs. 15, 16): 
Window, Swans, Ducks, Oars, and Two Roads. 

Among the painted sketches by younger artists were some 
landscapes, Esplanade by Tatevosian and Venice by Root; 
figure studies, such as Maliavin's Monks in a Cemetery on 
Mt. Athos; and also several compositions, with and with- 
out figures, that seemed to be attempts to convey mood. 
Among these were Golovin's Gone Before, Loss, and 
Grieving, Petrov's Silence, Root’s Adagio and Sudkovskii's 
Depression. The highly “symbolist” overtones of some of 
these works, figurative as well as decorative, were partly 
the result of contact with European art and perhaps also 
of Polenova’s role in the selection.*! 

Repin’s selection of his own work was also wide-ranging, 
intended probably to convey the breadth and variety of his 


for the Tsar’s coronation; Vrubel was finishing panels for the Morozov 
house. 


7 Repin to Polenov, 27 October 1896, Polenov-Polenava, 555. 
78 Repin to Vasnetsov, 29 November 1896, Repin. Pis'ma, 11, 121. 


7? Nesterov. letter to Serov, 21 November 1896, in Rusakova, ed., Nes- 
terov (as in n. 72), 120. 


80 Cf. Polenov-Polenova, 778. 


è! Ibid. Polenova and Repin both used the term “symbolist composition” 
in describing certain works. 
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interests (not, as someone implied, to clean out his stu- 
dio). He does not seem to have restricted himself to his 
initial intent of excluding studies from nature and finished 
works; and some of the paintings on historical, religious, 
and literary subjects seem conventional in both idea and 
execution. Among the studies of historical subjects from 
seventeenth-century Russia, Kuzma Minin in Nizhnii Nov- 
gorod (1894, Astrakhan Picture Gallery) and Choosing the 
Tsar's Bride (1884, 1897, Perm State Art Gallery) certainly 
conformed to the expectations of Academic history paint- 
ing; perhaps Repin justified including them because this was 


82 Grabar’ (as in n. 3), u, 132. 


9 Vasilii Polenov, Christ and the 

Woman Taken in Adultery, 1881- 
1887. Leningrad, Russian Museum 
(photo: Museum) 


10 Vasilii Polenov, Among the Dis- 
ciples, sketch, 1896. Moscow, State 
Tretiakov Gallery (photo: Gallery) 


the first showing of both works and they were large, 
broadîy painted compositional studies. His study for The 
Zaporozhtsy Cossacks Write an Insulting Letter to the 
Turkish Sultan (Fig. 4) had been exhibited in 1891, but this 
was probably the best work Repin could use to demonstrate 
the nature and function of a study done under the imme- 
diate impression of the motif, of value in its own right, but 
also part of the process of developing a finished painting. 
(The finished work, then owned by The Hermitage, had 
been on tour in Chicago and Munich, but it was just as 
well known to the audience as Polenov's Christ and the 
Woman Taken in Adultery.) Repin's painting on a theme 
from che Bible, Night in Gethsemane, along with images 
from literature, such as The Meeting of Dante and Beatrice 


11 Vikwr vasnetsov. Sein and Al- 
konost, Segs of Joy and Sorrow, 
1896. Moswow, State Fretiakov Gal- 
lery (prote: Gallery) 


and Den man end Donna Anna, not really characteristic 
of the artst’s main interests except in the late 1880s and 
nineties, might have seemed appropriate to Repin because 
he had no: iced comparable imaginative interpretations of 
such subjects in Paris, 

One af ine mest popular works in the exhibition was The 
Duel (Fg. 17), a melodramatic subject with literary, and 
perhaps even -eligieus or philosophical, associations. Tol- 
stoi is said to have admired it for its message of reconcil- 
iation: ene version was in fact subtitled “Forgive.” Others 
commeztee on the rendering of early morning lizht, and 
the powerful presence of nature.® This painting might be 
associated wita a group of genre scenes and studies of fig- 
ures in ‘anciscape settings, all of which communicated a 
strong moed. By Mocnlight (1896, Minsk, Bielorussian 
State Art Museum), a study of Repin's daughter Nadia with 
a dog, leoking out over the Dvina River, might have been 
conceived as a psychological contrast to the bright and open 
effect of the earlier Autumn Bouquet with its dark tone, 
oblique noonl ght, and silhouetted figure. 

A pairtine knewn at the time as Sorrow or Melancholy, 
(1880's, Prague. National Gallery) depicted a woman alone 
in a dark incerior with a low-burning candle; also known 
as Solitary Tonfinement, it may have been intended as a 
generalized portrait of one of the revolutionaries of the 
1880's. Aneche- painting from the 1880's, now known as 
Secret Meeting ‘Fig. 18),™ was also first exhibited here, un- 
der the ttle 8y Lampiigat. It might be assumed that Repin 
was still vary cf declaring his sympathy for the embattled 
revolutionazies too operly even a decade after the events. 
But it is ¿lsc poss:ble that he avoided a political emphasis 
for the purpese ef concentrating on the emotional reso- 
nance acaiewed by purely visual means: both works are 
large, powerully composed and executed with thick paints 
in broad brushstrckes. The striking lighting effects and the 
tension ir the figures might have been intended to invite 
compar:sen with Rembrandt's Prodigal Son or Conspiracy 
of Julius Ti ilis, which Repin greatly admired.* If this 
interpreta. icw is correct, then at least some of the works 
Repin chose co exhibit here might be seen as illustrations 
of the idezs about change, a search for artistic rather than 
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12 Viktor Vasnetsov, ivan Tsarevich on the Gray Wolf, 1889. 
Moscow, State Tretiakov Gallery (photo: Gallery) 


8 Duel was sent to the Venice exhibition the same year; comments on the 
painting and its variants are in Grabar (as in n. 3), 11, 140; see Repin, 
letter to Zhirkevich, 9 July 1896, Repin. Pisma, u, 119. 

8 In an exhibition in 1924, it was called “Meeting of Nihilists’: infor- 
mation on the showing of Repin's works from Sternin, ef al. (as in n. 3), 
catalogue section. On the subjects of these works see Hilton fas in n. 9), 
110. 

& Repin would not have claimed such a comparison openly, but his con- 
tinual reference to Rembrandt, as an artistic model, like Velazquez, is 
suggestive. The point is considered in Hilton (as in n. 1), 132-140, 151 
161. 
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philosophical ideas, and freedom to experiment in creative 
art, which he expressed so emphatically in his letters. 


The Critical Reception 

Judging by published comments, most viewers, and cer- 
tainly most of the critics, were attuned to the communi- 
cation of mood or feeling and could evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of specific ways of conveying mood. Among the 
works by younger artists singled out for mention are some 
that share the qualities of Repin's Moonlight and Sorrow: 
Twilight by Gaush, and the study called Depression by 
Sudkovskii. One of lakunchikova’s panels, Windcw, was 
also mentioned in this context, but criticized for being “un- 
finished,” “careless” in application of paint, and for other 
insufficiencies associated with the “impressionist” and 
“symbolist” tendencies in recent art.® The criticism. hardly 
seems warranted. The artist employed an unusual tech- 


13, 14 Viktor Vasretsov, Nestor the 
Chronicler and Saint Olga, sketches 
for murals in the Cathedral of St. 
Vladimir in Kiev, 1885-93. Moscow, 
State Tretiakov Gallery (photos: 
Gallery) 


nique, poker-work, in which the outlines were burnt into 
the wood with a hot needle, and cils were used to fill in 
the colors, giving a cloisonné effect But on the whole, this 
was a rather formally composed study, in which the pine 
boughs of clear blue and pale green were framed within the 
window. Along with its more stylized companion pieces, 
it illustrates the kind of creative interpretation of nature, 
the free movement from natural source to imaginative ren- 
dering, that Repin wanted to demonstrate in this exhibition. 

Stylization or “eccentricity” of style seemed to be stum- 
bling points for critics, who used these terms indiscrimi- 
nately along with “mood,” “impressionism,” and “incom- 
pleteness.” One reviewer associated the idea of showing 


è G. An—kov, “Vystavka opytov khudezhestvennogo tvorchestva,” 
Narod, 25 December 1896, 2, cited by Lapshin, 65. 





15 Maria lakunchi<ova, Window, panel, 1896. Moscow, State 
Tretiakov Gellery iphoto: Gallery) 




















= a i 


16 Maria lakunchikova, Oar, panel, 1896. Polenovo, V. D. 
Polenov House-Museum (rom M. Kiselev, Iakunchikova, Mos- 
cow, 1978, Qa) 


verzhennykh',” Vsemirnaia illiustratsim, Febru- 
Lapshin, 65. 


8 [Anon.] “Vystavea © 
ary 1897, 341. quotec 





in n. 86) 2. quoted in Laoshin, 65. 
SLM ULE Repina.” Petersurgskit listok, 4 November 1896, 2. Among 
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studies with the more radical intention of exhibiting works 
that would be rejected by the established jury system. In 
an article provocatively entitled “Exhibition of the Re- 
fused,” he generalized about the effects of all the “eccentric 
tendencies in art." Some of the vocabulary could almost 
have been borrowed from Repin’s comments on the irre- 
sponsible attempts at novelty in the Warsaw and Paris ex- 
hibitions he had seen in 1893-94. 

Other writers had more to say about the undertaking 
itself than about the paintings. Such conservative opinions 
as these were typical: 


It seems [one critic wrote] that our artists have decided 
to reveal before the public their incipient and still unclear 
glimmers, the first steps toward their works. This, we 
repeat, this first experiment is not successful. 

It would be better [another declared] to imitate great 
models than to distract oneself with symbolism and 
impressionism, in the hope of producing something novel 

. which leads only to misunderstanding among the 
visitors to the exhibit. 


There was less objection to the idea of showing studies 
than to the willful novelty and to the “carelessness” that 
implied a rejection of traditional values. Certainly the fact 
that most of the exhibitors were “unknowns” made it dif- 
ficult for viewers to appreciate distinctive qualities of the 
work, and tempting to lump them all together; critics for 
the dozen or more popular papers that carried reviews seem 
to have taken cues from each other. The only real exception 
was the newspaper article featuring an interview with 
Repin a month before the opening, which expressed his hope 
of giving the public a chance to capture those “moments 
of inspiration” that result in sketches. In this statement, 
Repin had used the term nabrosok for sketch, to com- 
municate a sense of the immediate and almost instinctive 
act of an artist trying to fix an impression. 


Recognition of the Sketch 

The independent value of the sketch, emphasized by both 
Repin and Polenov in their teaching, was asserted at this 
exhibition and generally acknowledged by both artists and 
critics. This does not mean that the distinction between 
sketch and finished painting was confused. Repin warned 
students not to mistake “colossal studies” for paintings, and 
both artists normally advised students not to try to exhibit 
such work.” With regard to his own sketches, Repin did 
not follow consistent standards in choosing works for either 


the journals that carried reviews of the exhibition were Birzhevye ve- 
domosti, Glasnost’, Narod, Novoe vremia, Novosti dnia, Peterburgskaia 
gazeta, Peterburgskii listok, Rus’, Russkie vedomosti Syn otechestva. 
Teatr i iskusstvo, Vsemirnaia illiustratsia, and Zhivopisnoe obozrenie, 
® Cf. I Chakhrov, “Repin i ego ucheniki v rabote nad kollektivnoi kar- 
tinoi,” Repin. Khudozhestvennoe nasledstvo, n, 226. Cf. Korovin's rec- 
ollection in Moleva (as in n. 59), 157. 
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17 Repin, The 
Duel, 1896. Mos- 
cow, State Tretia- 
kov Gallery 
(photo: Gallery) 


18 Repin, By 
Lamplight (Secret 
Meeting), 1883. 
Moscow, State 
Tretiakov Gallery 
(photo: Gallery) 


the retrospective of 1891 or the exhibition of 1896. On the 
other hand, he did make qualitative distinctions. He re- 
fused to let Pavel Tretiakov exhibit the first version of They 
Did Not Expect Him, because it would weaken the impres- 
sion of the final work; he told the collector that he would 
rather burn one sketch for Religious Procession in Kursk 
Province than allow it to fall into Tretiakov's hancs, but 
he added that his friend could have chosen from a number 
of much better, “freely painted” studies." He also made it 
clear that he considered the small, informal, and impres- 
sionistic Doctor Pavlov in the Operating Room (1888, Tre- 
tiakov Gallery) to be not a study but “a painting from na- 
ture, complete and firm,” when discussing its purchase with 
Tretiakov.” By the later 1880's and nineties, at anv rate, 
paintings that were obviously more than sketches, but still 
emphasized immediacy of perception and the vitality of a 








sketchlike technique, were gradually becoming accepted 
and appreciated even by some of the more conservative 
artists. The traditional preoccupation with ideas and con- 
tent began to change; as Korovin later wrote, the realists’ 
slogan ‘what you paint is important” had to give way to 
the idea that “what is important is how you paint.” 
Altacugh Repin's Exhibition of Experiments and Sketches 
was rot the first at which unfinished works were shown, 
it was certainly the first to emphasize form and technique 
over content, by featuring works that were neither finished 
paintings in the conventional sense, nor preparatory stud- 


°ì Repir, letter to Tret‘iakov, 8 January 1892, Repin. Pisma, it, 410. 
® Repir, letter to Tret'iakov, undated, 1892, Repin. Pisma, n, 411. 


3 Moleva (as in n. 59), 160. 


ba VA 


ies for such “york. Ia effect, the event contributed to a 
recognitcn ol mew criteria, an expansion of the range of 
media arc apz--oaches that could be exhibited to the public. 
Within z fw zars- a number of exhibitions, some of them 
initiated ky a-tsts, provided other opportunities to exhibit 
sketches 2s wel as werks in watercolor, pastel, and other 
media no- usaally given much attention at major exhibi- 
tions. Ir 1897. Al2xandr Benua organized a showing of 
drawings anc ~atercclors from the collection of Princess 
Tenishevaat Ce Sccie-y for the Encouragement of the Arts; 
and Serge Diz-milev Feld an exhibition of German and En- 
glish wa.ezco_=ts. The first international exhibition of pos- 
ters took place he same year, and in 1900 the secor.d “World 
of Art” =hibiton at the Stieglitz School in St. Petersburg 
featured.alars: sampE of decorative work by Vrubel, Go- 
lovin, Pelenowa, Maliutin, and Iakunchikova. At the Paris 
World's 2zir in April cf that year, the Russian pavilion em- 
phasizec æcem. achievements in traditional crafts and in- 
novative sor: of decorative art.” 

Within che sme time period, both the Academy and the 
Peredvizhniki exhibited sketches by some of their eminent 
member .. Vasa2tsov was given a personal exhibition in 
1899. wa.ch acludec designs for church paintings and 
sketchesf.ar tke staze décor and costumes of the opera Sne- 
gurochka. “Fantirgs, studies and drawings of V.E. Ma- 
kovsky ard EZ. Volkov” were shown at the Academy in 
1902. Ir _ante-y 1903, the first exhibition of “Studies, 
drawing; and =etches of the Association of Travelling Ex- 
hibitione’ oper=d at -he St. Petersburg Academy of Sci- 
ences. Repin teak an active role in organizing the show, 
including nors han e ghty of his own works.” Repin was 
to show portra- sketmes for his major commission of this 
period, Ceren-eaia! Session of the State Council, at two of 
the annta extabit:tons of the Peredvizhniki, in 1904 and 


‘ 1906. 


Anotkz. resit of Repin’s example, even closer to the art- 


ist's heart wa: ar ircrease in opportunities for young, 


unestabl:sned tists te show their work. Only months af- 
ter the Ezkibit en o: Ez periments closed, the Academy held 
its first equal “Spring Exhibition,” and the directors made 
special efforts > te cemocratic in the selection process, 
allowing rou-z arzist:, especially those in the studios of 
Repin ard Ar=aip Kuñdzhi, the landscape painter, to par- 
ticipate. At t= paint, when both the Academy and the 
Peredviznaiki began tc be more flexible in some ways, new 
exhibiting grc-=s, tirs attempted nearly ten years earlier, 
began tc cevel=p. The first exhibition of the “36 Artists” 
was helc et th= Strogenov School in December 1901. This 
was an immort=t eveat, the first sign of a response to the 
great cherzes. Te “shafting of the horizon” in modern art, 
in the wads > Leonid Andreev.* In December 1903, the 


% This materal ise -scu:sed_ by Wendy Salmond in a forthcoming Ph.D. 
diss., “Ruszizs Kesar Revival, 1880-1914,” University of Texas at Austin. 
Repin was va the xry “or he Russian section at the World's Fair, and 
prizes wen. ib Mzl=vin Kcrovin, and Serov. 


% G. I Steren, E dozhiestvennaia zhizn' Rossii nachala XX veka, Mos- 
cow, 1976, T 6. emin'3 chronicles of artistic events in this and his pre- 
vious book ze thasbasi: of ny summary. 
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Academy of Arts sponsored an exhibition of student work 
from Repin's studio: as big a breakthrcugh as showing 
studies had been seven years earlier. Finally, that month 
also saw the formation of the Union of Russian Artists, an 
exhibiting society that was, in many ways, heir to Repin's 
plans. 


What did the “Exhibition of Experimeats” accomplish? 
It was not, by any account, a commercial or critical suc- 
cess. It did, however, give a number of young artists a much 
needed chance to exhibit. It helped their morale by showing 
that at least some of the established artists had their inter- 
ests at heart, and gave impetus to long-range efforts to or- 
ganize independent exhibiting associations. At the same 
time, it provided Repin, and perhaps Pclenov and other 
mature artists, with means for refocusing their earlier goals 
of freedom and integrity in terms of the potential of the 
new generation. 

On a more conceptual level, the exhibition focused at- 
tention on certain aesthetic ideas that had been considered 
only sporadically in Russian art criticism up to that time. 
Although Repin and Polenov had emphasized the value of 
the sketch as an “essential aspect of an arzist’s work,” and 
their students understood and cultivated the qualities of 
freshness, immediacy, and independence. the critical vo- 
cabulary used in treating these aspects of art was still prim- 
itive. The favorite words, “incompleteness.” “carelessness,” 
and “sketchiness,” were used generally to invalidate any 
experimental work, along with implications of “immatu- 
rity” and frivolous pursuit of novelty asscciated with “im- 
pressionism,” “symbolism,” and other “eccentric tendencies 
in art.” 

Although Repin had probably contributed his share to 
the polemics surrounding the introduction of Impressionist 
and Symbolist themes and visual vocabuleries into Russian 
art with his writings of the 1890's, he was always open to 
the possibility that unfamiliar ideas could be fruitful. His 
first encounter with radically new artistic ideas in Paris in 
the 1870's was crucial. He recognized tke difference be- 
tween “the language that everyone speaks” and the “orig- 
inal language” of Manet and the Impressionists.” Later, in 
his teaching he “encouraged each student -reely to develop 
his own character,” as Filip Maliavin wrote, and believed 
that without this individuality there wou_d be no genuine 
art. It was this belief, and the realization that he must “try 
to understand the new phenomena . . . and help their de- 
velopment” that he emphasized in explaining his reasons 
for teaching at the Academy.” 

Even so prominent a figure as Repin experienced diffi- 
culties in trying to fulfill his obligations to the new gen- 
eration of artists. His struggles with the Exhibition of Ex- 


% Ibid., 191. 
97 Repin to Kramskoi, 29 August 1875, Repin. Pis'me, 1, 165. 
98 E Maliavin, 1929, in Brodskii (as in n. 57), 12. 


9 Repin, “V zashchitu novoi akademii khudozhestv,' in Mastera Iskus- 
stva (as in n. 52), vir, 63. 
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periments, in the face of stubborn resistance to new 
aesthetic ideas, helped to define the problems encountered 
by the independent Moscow artists and the incipient World 
of Art group at the end of the decade. The Exhibiticn of 
Experiments was a trial effort, sincere in intention, and 
awkward in its realization. Yet it served as a catalyst for 
changes in the Russian art world, 
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Book Reviews 


PATRICK M. DE WINTER, La bibliothèque de Philippe le Hardi, 
duc de Bovrgcg-e (1364-1404). Etude sur les manuscrits à 
peintures c'une zodecEon princiére a l'époque du “style 
gothique iržernctional, “ Paris, Editions du Centre National 
de la Fechecche =cientifique, 1985. Pp. 462; 272 black-and- 
white ills. 


The library 2f the founde of the Valois dynasty of the dukes of 
Burgur.dy receive litle actention before Patrick De Winter's dis- 
sertation of 1976 =n Phil the Bold’s patronage of art. The col- 
lections of Fhilip’ older brothers, Charles V of France and Jean 
de Berry, had beer well stadied, but Philip's library was discussed 
only in Douzrepo-:'s literary study of the Burgundian library, of 
1909, and even this work paid far more attention to the books 
added by th. thire duke, ?hilip the Good.! Some reasons for this 
neglect are tnat tL= first Philip rarely had his armorials painted 
in his booksanc caver signed them. Also, the failure of his final 
inventory aed thet of his wife, Margaret of Flanders, to give the 
usual incipit and «plicit, the first and final words, of each book 
has made it difficult ro icentify surviving manuscripts from this 
collection. Coutrezort managed to circumvent these prcblems by 
using the mere de=iled in~entory made of the Burgundian library 
in 1420, on che d-atk of Philip's son John the Fearless, together 
with payments .isted in fhe financial accounts of the duchy, to 
identify thir-y-seven extart manuscripts. Now, De Winter, in this 
thorough re-isicneof the t-bliographic part of his dissertation, has 
re-applied this mhcd te find six more.” But this author goes 
beyond discove-} and description; he also examines the nature 
of Philip's p..tronage, discerns relationships within the collection, 
and attempt: to s=ua-e the surviving works in the history of late 
medieval ar . 

His book anc his rev=w are both in three parts. The book 
begins with mine “napters on various aspects of the library. The 
second. part contains new transcriptions of the listings of books 
in the inven. ories-of -he ¢ ossessions in Philip's Hôtel d'Artois in 
Paris at his death. in 140-, and in Margaret's residence in Arras 
at her death. in 2405, Athough De Winter's transcriptions are 
practically icent:c=l tc those published by Dehaisnes in 1886,3 each 
item is suprleme--ec by the corresponding entries in the later 
inventories əf the library and a discussion of the history or the 
identity of the mac:iscript The third part is an extensive catalogue 
of the forty-three surviving books in forty-one entries (because 
two are incuded -esdectvely in entry Nos. 2 and 11). In dis- 
cussing this 200x, | shall first, because of the highly detailed con- 
tent ard the circv.ar approach, summarize the chapters with a 
few commerts cn che war before assessing the book as a whole. 
At the end, I sha. make some more detailed comments on the 
catalogue. 

Although the b2oks continual review of the same body of ob- 
jects makes Hr ar-pet:tivetext, the sequence of the chapters moves 
logically from Philip's interests to the content of his lib-ary and, 
finally, to tlhe decoration of the surviving manuscripts. The in- 
troduction Cscusss the achievement of a new type of illuminated 
book, enabl. d by -ne primacy of Paris in the production of luxury 
goods and tLe patronage bf the Valois court in France in the 14th 


1G, Doutrepent, Le littratere francaise a la cour de Bourgogne, Paris, 
Sogn 
1909. 


2 A seventh ranusciipt, a lat 14th-century Chroniques de France (Paris, 
Bibl. de l'Arsenal, m 5223), stould have been included. De Winter rejects 
it on the gro-nds taat tem No. 175 in Margaret's inventory does not 
provide enou;h irfcxmetion {p. 166f.), but he recognizes that this man- 


century, when, as De Winter aptly says, art became the illustra- 
tion of stories. From this heritage, Philip the Bold, whose biog- 
raphy is succinctly given in chapter 11, took his identity and his 
values, remaining, despite the far-flung character of a duchy that 
included the Low Countries as well as Burgundy, attached to Paris 
and first of all a prince of France. 

The five middle chapters treat the content and history of the 
library, beginning with Philip’s relation to contemporary writers. 
Bolstering his ceaseless political activity, Philp commissioned 
works about crusaders’ routes to the East, on the legitimacy of 
the pope in Avignon and, later, the one in Rome, and on the cause 
of Richard II of England. Contemporary authors offered him cop- 
ies of their works on his favorite subjects, and were paid in return. 
Christine de Pizan presented him with three of her moralizing 
works, and he commissioned her to write a lfe of Charles V, 
personally providing her with reminiscences of his brother. Pre- 
dominant among the regents during Charles VI's recurring attacks 
of mental illness, Philip took charge of the education of the Dau- 
phin; he probably intended the book to show the turbulent youth 
the example of this remarkable grandfather. Irdeed, De Winter 
suggests that he chose Christine, rather than a more qualified 
writer, precisely because she was too young to have known the 
King well and would accept his views. Probably to the same end, 
Philip commissioned a treatise on the establishment of justice from 
Nicholas de Clamanges, one of the humanists in the royal chan- 
cery, whom he knew well. He shared their interest in antiquity, 
and commissioned tapestries as well as books on ancient themes. 
He was concerned enough with the royal library to order an in- 
ventory when his brothers were raiding it after the death of Charles 
V, but rewarded himself by taking a book of hours for his wife. 

Gace de la Buigne and Gaston Phébus offered Philip their man- 
uals on hunting, his favorite sport. Philip also enjoyed great ban- 
quets, pantomimes, and popular entertainmerts, including his 
chaplains’ feast of fools, which he paid for despite the disapproval 
of higher-minded clerical friends. This group ircluded Jean Ger- 
soa, whose theological studies he financed, as he-did the education 
of his physician Jean Durant. Fond of music, he maintained a 
chapel with twenty-one chaplains, singers tra ned at the great 
courts of Europe. While Margaret rusticated in her castle of Ger- 
molles (which was almost literally covered with images of sheep), 
he kept as many as seven minstrels at a time, probably encouraged 
Eustache Deschamps to write his work on th2 composition of 
songs, and made plans for a chivalric order. The order never ma- 
terialized, but Philip did found a court of love, a nobleman’s ver- 
sion of the rhetorical societies of the Northern towns. But these 
were his pleasures. As De Winter says, the thrus of Philip’s spon- 
sozship was to show himself as a pragmatically politic ruler con- 
tinuing the work of the revered Charles V. 

The content of the inventories is discussed in chapters 1v and 
v. De Winter has astutely observed that each -nventory reveals 
the existence of a lost earlier one, and that the second one shows 
Margaret as something of a collector in her own right. A useful 
chart (pp. 36-46) groups the books according to their texts: li- 
turgical and office books, books of hours and others for private 
prayer, Bibles, hagiographies, and devotional works. These are 
followed by the secular works: didactic and instructional trea- 
tises, books on history, and a small number on natural science 


uscript appears in the inventory of 1420 and accepts several others with 
equally brief listings. i 


3 C. Dehaisnes, Documents et extraits divers concernent l'histoire de l'art 
dans la Flandre, l'Artois et le Hainaut avant le XVe siècle, Lille, 1886, 
839f., 851f., 879-881; 902, 912. 
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(including a mappemonde on folding wooden panels), medicine, 
and law. There are also many epic poems and courtly romances, 
some lyric poetry and games, and a small number whose subjects 
cannot be identified. The religious service books are naturally the 
most numerous, because the Duke and Duchess each mair:tained 
maintained a functioning chapel. De Winter describes the great 
ceremonies in the presence of the Duke, at which a hierarchy of 
clergy, in vestments bedizened with his armorials, served an altar 
bedecked with jeweled vessels and reliquaries. In addition to at- 
tending Mass, Philip seems also to have read his hours each day; 
while Margaret favored her name saint, he was particularly de- 
voted to Saint Anthony, on whose day he was born. The author 
then turns to the secular texts, a large number being moralities, 
including the controversial Roman de la rose, present in two cop- 
ies. He considers that Philip was aware of the debate being waged 
over this work by his protégés, Christine and Gerson, ar.d sug- 
gests that the former had a hand in his acquiring one of the first 
copies of the French translation of Boccaccio’s work, On Famous 
Women. Finally, he remarks that the seventeen historical works 
clearly reflect a particular interest and that the twenty-four epics 
and romances served for much of the reading aloud that was a 
chief entertainment in late medieval courts. As he says, literature 
provided myths for life. Noblemen sometimes entered tourna- 
ments dressed as literary figures, and Philip is known to have had 
the history of Troy and the story of the knight Octavian of Rome 
displayed in tapestries at the double wedding of his eldest 
children.* 

The whole discussion treats the two inventories as one, with 
an occasional remark on a special interest of Margaret's, but a 
separate analysis would have deepened our insight. Since the Duke 
and Duchess lived separately during most of their married life, 
the library was probably similarly divided before Margaret moved 
to Arras in 1395. (Indeed, the lists are so independent of cne an- 
other, with only eight of the common titles possibly referring to 
the same object,5 that I wondered whether the owners did not in 
fact have separate libraries; but this is disproven by the small 
number of Margaret's purchases, the very difference in the lists, 
suggesting a deliberate avoidance of duplication, and the presence 
on Philip's list of five of the volumes that Margaret inherited.6) 
Her list is much longer: 146 volumes, as opposed to sixty-nine. 
It is also remarkable for its diversity and for the number ož pious 
texts and literary works, which comprise all the epics and ro- 
mances on the two lists, except one of each, and all the poetry 
and middle-class literature. Its five books on games and four med- 
ical works probably reflect her care of their children (rather than 
her ailments in old age, as De Winter suggests, p. 52), and the 
five legal works must have served when she was acting as gov- 
erness of Burgundy. Philip's list is equally revealing since he un- 
doubtedly chose the volumes he kept beside him. Almost kalf the 
number, thirty-three, are liturgical, office, or prayer books, with 
his armorials on clasps of gold or gilt. Seventeen are saints’ lives, 


4H. David, “Jeunesse de Jean, second duc Valois de Bourgogne. Le double 
mariage de Cambrai (12 avril 1385),” Miscellanea Prof. Dr. D. Roggen, 
Antwerp, 1957, 71. De Winter states erroneously (p. 54) that these subjects 
were mimed in the wedding’s banquet interludes. 


5 De Winter (p. 31 and n. 2) finds only three copies possibly on bath lists, 
because he assumes that the failure of item Nos. 105 to 193 in Margaret's 
inventory to mention clasps means that none existed, so that a book with 
a title found on Philip's list could not be the same copy. To my mind, the 
long stretch between these items indicates that the officials were more 
cursory in their examination of the second half of the collection (item No. 
194 begins a group entitled “outside the inventory,” which was probably 


Bibles, and other religious literature; t~elve, including three on 
hunting and Christine’s three moralities, are instructional and di- 
dactic; and eight are historical. Most of the volumes were richly 
illuminated. The list thus confirms the political and practical con- 
cerns chat De Winter observed in Phil-p's relations with living 
writers; it also reveals the small range of his interests and suggests 
that for him books were mainly objects of display. 

Chapters vi and vir describe the acquisition of the books, by 
inheritance, gift, and purchase. As the youngest son, Philip in- 
herited none from his father, the bibliophile Jean le Bon (although 
Charles V gave him a few, perhaps in compensation), and none 
from kis predecessors, the Capetian dukes of Burgundy, who seem 
to have owned no books. His only inher- tances were his mother’s 
book of hours, a psalter from his aunt, end, from his step-grand- 
mother, Blanche of Navarre, a missal ard the psalter with which 
Saint Louis was said to have learned to read. But Margaret, sole 
heiress to the combined provinces of Artois and Flanders, inher- 
ited many books. The counts of Flandars and Artois had been 
enthusiastic patrons of poets and minstrels, forming small li- 
braries that descended through each line; indeed, De Winter has 
detected on Margaret's list several titles “rom the inventory made 
at the death of Count Robert de Béthune of Flanders in 1322. 
Among those from the Artesian side only her grandmother's book 
of hours has been possible to identify, but two books came from 
her father, Louis of Male, who ruled both provinces. In addition, 
Blancke of Navarre left her a copy of Le dame à la licorne, com- 
posed in Blanche’s honor, and a Romarce of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat that had belonged to Jeanne of Eurgundy, Blanche’s pre- 
decessor as wife to King Philip VI. 

The outright gifts (as opposed to authors’ remunerated presen- 
tations) come to some twenty-four volumes. Philip and Margaret 
each received a few from the young Charles VI and his queen, 
but Philip preferred to give tapestries and jewels to those whom 
he wanted to impress. He exchanged books only a few times with 
membz2rs of his entourage and just once with Jean de Berry.” 

The purchases are not all recorded, butsomething can be learned 
from those which are. Margaret seem: to have bought books 
mainly for the instruction of their child-en: an abbreviated psal- 
ter, a took of hours, and a Somme le roy Philip's purchases show 
an evolution. He acquired only a few books for his chapel or 
private devotion in the early years of their marriage, but started 
to buy seriously in the late seventies. In 1376 he ordered a matched 
book of hours and prayer book (Cat. No. 2) from Jean L'Avenant, 
the écrivain and libraire whom De Win er brought to light in an 
earlier article. They were finished in 1378. In considering the role 
of such scribes, who are mentioned in the royal or ducal accounts, 
De Winter provides a useful explanation of the circumstances of 
book production in Paris. Unlike the stationers, who hired scribes 
to wrize books mainly for the university or the dealers, libraires, 
who sold ready-made books to a wider public, these preeminent 
scribes, écrivains, took commissions fcr fine volumes, engaged 


examined at a later time). De Winter's same mote 2 includes an erroneous 
statement, left over from his dissertation, that Bouvet’s Arbre des batailles 
is in the Duchess’ inventory; this is corrected in the comments on item 
Nos. 42 and 182, showing that the converse s the case. 


§ Cats. No. 5, 7, 8, 11, and inventory item No. 60 (now lost). 

7 De W:nter argues convincingly (p. 59) that Ferry gave the Belles heures, 
attributed to Jacquemart de Hesdin and now in Brussels, not to Philip but 
to his son John the Fearless. 

8 P.M. De Winter, “The ‘Grandes Heures’ o: Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy: The Copyist Jean L'Avenant and His Patrons at the French 
Court,” Speculum, ivii, 1982, 786-842. 


the illuminavrs, a-d saw o the binding. The fact that they, rather 
than the patrons, vañ these craîtsmen explains why the names 
of nearly al the sctists r-main unknown, except for the King's 
official illurcina-cz. Jean E Noir. 

Philip's next r2crd2d commissions come in the early and mid- 
1380's: three serv-re Dooks and a Catholicon for the use of his 
chaplains, and alest treviary anc missal for himself ordered from 
L'Avenant. He ale- bought a copy of the Grandes chroniques de 
France froma dez2r, Herri Garrier, in 1384. This activity is fol- 
lowed by a t n-ye.- gap, which C'e Winter ascribes to social trou- 
bles and the crise n -he tnivers:ty that caused the departure of 
whole nations cf students and to a sudden dearth of first-rate 
craftsmen. This is sarcly convincing: university books were barely 
illuminated, and rz Lncv that good artists existed at this time: 
namely Jacqnerrar: Ge Hesdin, who worked for Jean de Berry 
from 1384, znd André Beauneveu, who painted Berry's psalter 
around 1386 The-noze probable reasons, as De Winter also sug- 
gests, are Philip's buying of books for the charterhouse he was 
building at Chamomel, tefore me monks organized their own 
scriptorium în 138, anc his preoccupation with the politics 
around the throne during the new king's minority and after the 
onset o: his #lnese Significantly, his one known commission, for 
a breviary aad m=sal from the scribe Yvon le Gorgent and the 
illuminator Jean Earegar-, was made in 1389, during the brief pe- 
riod when tte Kirg was ia control. 

The situation chemged :rr 1400. At the New Year, Philip's banker, 
Dino Raponci, presenzec Lim a copy, now lost, of Livy’s Decades 
in French. It was e megnificent object, judging by the amount of 
Philip's repa~men „ five andrea gold francs (the value given the 
Très riches eure. in Bercy’s firal inventory). The pump was 
primed. Durng t32 rext four y2ars Dino's brother Jacques, a 
purveyor of uxurs gcocs sold Philip five books that were also 
in the libraryeof hi: other princely customer, Jean de Berry: a copy 
of wha: was prat=blv a ranslation of Petrus Comestor’s Bible 
historiale, a Go'een Legend in French, Bartolomeus Anglicus’ 
popular enc*clovwlia translated as Le livre des propriétés des 
choses, the axread=-menticmed Boccaccio, and Hayton’s Fleur des 
histoires de lz terr- d'Orieat (the -hree survivors are Cat. Nos. 4, 
9, 10}. Othe verczors appeared: Christine presented her three 
works and P®tro G Verama tried fo sell him a Bible. In 1402 Philip 
launched a geate- project probably with the help of Rapondi. 
Borrowing hs fatker’s Bib e morclisée from the royal library, he 
installed Pau and ean de Limbourg in his physician's nouse to 
begin copyirg anc pantirg the Erst volume of a bcok of more 
than five thcusane m_niatures (Cat. No. 41), but they were in- 
terrupted by his d-ath. Hed he lived a few years longer, Philip's 
library migh- have equale that of his brother. 

Thirty-nin of fe surv-ving manuscripts are illustrated, and 
this work is discus ed n ckapters vim and 1x. In a bold maneuver 
the author fis them irto = survey of manuscript paintirg in En- 
gland. Flanders, ard Franc in the 13th and 14th centuries. Much 
of his text repeats deas and information in the catalcgue entries, 
but these aresupo=ment=c by discussions of the iconography of 
miniatures chosen -or seprc duction and further attributions to the 
artists, with cxcurses cn such matters as the origins of an artist's 
style or the crcur=tamces of a bcok’s production. 

Chapter van, 32 the innerited manuscripts, covers two cen- 
turies and a vid2 =eozrerhical area. England is represented by 
the late 12th—entury Esalter of Saint Louis and a combined bes- 
tiary and lap«dary painted-in the ate 1260's by one cf the artists 
of the Lambe:h Apcca yps- (Cat. Nos. 39, 26). The late 13th cen- 
tury also saw the oducticn in Peris of a copy of Villehardouin’s 
Conquête de Constanzinofle (Cat. No. 25), and the painting in 
Acre of a chronick of W-Iiam of Tyre (Cat. No. 37) by Jaroslav 
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Falda's Master of the Knights Hospitaller (whom De Winter calls 
after the artist's earliest known work, “Le mare du Censier de 
l'abbaye de Sainte-Geneviève”).? Considering Margaret's inher- 
itance, it is no surprise that eight of these early books, often com- 
bining two or three texts, were made in northern France or Flan- 
ders. Five are from Arras or its environs: a slim picture book 
known as Le verger de solas, containing tree-shaped diagrarns of 
the spiritual virtues; a copy of the encyclopediz Livre de Sidrac; 
a volume combining the Histoire d'Outremer with a history of 
the counts of Flanders and Villehardouin's text; a collection of 
pious tales and poems; and a volume combinéng Jean Renart’s 
Roman de l'escoufle and the anonymous romance of William of 
Palermo (Cat. Nos. 7, 20, 24, 31, 36). Three are from French- 
speaking Flanders: a volume of four short charsons de geste; a 
commentary on the Book of Proverbs combined with a transla- 
ticn of Seneca’s Moralium dogma; and a book containing Richard 
of Fournival’s Bestiaire d'amours, Gossuin de Metz’s astrological 
Image du monde, and Huon de Méri's allegorical Tournoiement 
Antecrist (Cat. Nos. 22, 27, 28). The miniatures of the chansons 
de geste anticipate the style of the several Arthurian romances 
from this region. 

The 14th century saw the production in Avignon of a Latin 
Bible with a crowd of cheerful drolleries by an ar-ist from Flanders 
and, in Arras, of a Roman de la rose (Cat. Nos. 5, 11). The most 
interesting history attends a copy of the earliest translation of 
Frederick I's Treatise on Falconry (Cat. No. 8) This translation 
was made around 1310, at the behest of Jean de Dampierre, from 
the famous manuscript that Frederick commissioned for his son, 
Manfred,” and the illustrations of the same original served as 
models for those of the present copy, which De Winter traces to 
Lorraine. He suggests plausibly that the original, found in Nu- 
remberg in the 16th century, was brought to ncrthern France by 
the Dampierres’ cousin Robert de Béthune, who accompanied 
Charles of Anjou on the Neapolitan campaign -hat ended ir. the 
execution of Manfred’s son, Conradin. Five books come from 
Paris, although Jean le Bon’s Bible moralisée of ca. 1350 did not 
actually belong to Philip, but was merely on loan from the Lim- 
bourgs to copy and not returned after his death (Cat. No. 40). 
Three others are a concordance of the Gospels painted by a fol- 
lower of Jean Pucelle, a copy of Jacques de Longuyon's Voeux du 
paon, and Blanche of Navarre’s Dame à la licorre combined with 
the romance of Floire and Blanchefleur (Cat. Nos. 18, 23, 29). 
The last, a Roman de Cassidorus (Cat. No. 33., was illustrated 
by the prolific commercial shop that illustrated histories and ro- 
mances in a sloppy version of the ink and colored wash drawing 
style of the Master of the Roman de Fauvel. Taere are also the 
two books that Margaret inherited from her fether. De Winter 
sees them both as Flemish, but, while Louis’ breviary is a mile- 
stone in the history of Flemish illumination, the Somme le roy is 
more probably French (Cat. Nos. 19, 35). I must also take issue 
with his opinion (p. 85) that the ladies in the Came à la licorne 
of 2350 wear archaic dress, while the men are shown in the current 
fashions (fig. 96). The fact is that the ladies’ smooth-waisted 
gowns, comprising the sleeveless open surcot and the closed sur- 
cot with tippets dangling from short sleeves, are quite unlike the 
belted cote and mantle of the Madonna statue to which they are 
compared (fig. 97) and just as customary for tne period as the 


9 J. Folda, Crusader Manuscript Illumination at Saint-ean d'Acre, 1275- 
1296, Princeton, 1976, 52, 90f. 

10 Rome, Bibl. Apostolica Vaticana, cod. Pal. lat. 1071; Jniversity of Hei- 
delbzrg and Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Bibliotheca Palatina, exh. 
cat., ed. E. Mittler et al., Heidelberg, 1986, Cat. No, C 1.2. 
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messengers’ similarly cut cotehardie.™ 

Chapter 1x discusses the books that Philip purchased or re- 
ceived. All are Parisian, because, ‘although the Duke chose his 
architects, sculptors, and painters from among his Netherlandish 
subjects, the populace of their homeland was apparently unable 
to produce books of the quality he demanded. They datz from 
either side of the chronological gap in the history of his acqui- 
sitions. From the 1370's come two leaves from a lost choir book; 
the already-mentioned Grandes heures and prayer book; a 
Grandes chroniques de France; a copy of Deguilleville’s Pèlerinage 
de vie humaine; a translation of Theodore Paleologus' treatise on 
war; a copy of Henri de Ferriéres’ Traité du roi Modus et de la 
reine Ratio, a hunting manual; and one of the romance of the 
Chatelaine de Couci (Cat. Nos. 1-3, 6, 12, 16, 21). The group also 
includes Charles V's presentation copy, made in 1372, of the French 
translation of Aristotle’s works (Cat. No. 17), which Philip did 
not acquire until after the death of its initial borrower, his third 
brother Louis of Anjou, in 1384. The artists are those who also 
worked for Charles V: the Master of the Bible of Jean de Sy (the 
name modern scholars prefer to the “Master of the Boqueteaux,” 
— which De Winter still uses because several artists painted the 
umbrella-shaped trees so designated); the Master of Charles V's 
Coronation Book; the Master of Charles V's Rationale of Dur- 
andus (whom De Winter calls after the present Roi modus); and 
the prolific Master of the Coronation of Charles VI. 

After the chronological gap comes a Boethius with miniatures 
by a Northerner probably in Paris, because, as De Winter notes, 
the script and marginal decoration are Parisian (Cat. No. 30). The 
remaining books were all produced during Philip’s last four years. 
They comprise three of those obtained through Rapondi (the Pro- 
priétés des choses, the Boccaccio, and the Fleur des histoires); 
copies of Christine's Livre de mutacion de fortune and Livre du 
chemin de longue estude; and the unfinished Bible moralisée (Cat. 
Nos. 4, 9, 10, 14, 15, 41). The artists were among the most active 
at the turn of the century: the heretofore unnamed painter of 
wirelike drawings whom I call “the Master of the Pèlerinage of 
1393,"2 the Masters of the Épître d'Othéa and of the Coronation 
of the Virgin (De Winter calls the latter “le Maitre du livre Des 
Femmes nobles et renommées de Philippe le Hardi”), the Master 
of a Roman de la Rose at Valencia, and Paul and Jean de Limbourg. 

The discussion of these artists proceeds to the question of their 
origins, beginning with the new, more naturalistic, style practiced 
by the Master of the Coronation of the Virgin and by one not 
represented by Philip’s extant manuscripts, the Master of Berry's 
Cleres femmes (whom De Winter calls “Le premier peintre du livre 
Des Femmes nobles et renommées de Jean de Berry”). De Winter 
rightly disputes Millard Meiss’s theory of their Flemish origin (al- 
though current studies refute the reason De Winter gives, that no 
identifiable style was practiced in Bruges!) and, using compari- 
sons to panels of Conrad of Soest, he proposes that they origi- 
nated in Westphalia. Although one of the two inscriptions cited 
in support, “hort het wort,” is not German but Dutch, this route 
deserves further investigation. The Master of the Épître d’Othéa 
appears to have been likewise a foreigner, familiar with the paint- 
ing of northern Italy, but deriving his loose technique and com- 


11 I shall present the evidence for this and other remarks about fashions 
in a book on dress in northern European art, 1325-1500, forthcoming. 


12 See my comment below on Cat. No. 4. 


13 M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry. The Late Four- 
teenth Century and the Patronage of the Duke, London, 1967, 247-253; 
M. Smeyers and B. Cardon, “Vier eeuwen vlaamse miniatuurkunst in 
handschriften uit het Grootseminarie te Brugge,” in De Duinenabdij en 


prehensive landscapes from Bohemia.“ De Winter then makes a 
penetrating comparison of the Limbourgs’ miniatures in the Bible 
moralisée to their models in Jean le Bons copy, emphasizing the 
vitality of their narration, which he attributes to the*intense and 
practical spirituality of the artists’ Rhenisn homeland. The chapter 
and the book end with the assertion thet Philip often stimulated 
the best artists of his time to explore new paths. This new idea, 
not mentioned previously, may be valid for Philip’s relation to 
the Limbourgs, but even there his precise activity remains to be 
investigated. 

This summary brings out the qualities of the book even as it 
points to some of the weaknesses. The central purpose — the 
investigation of the interests and taste of one of the most powerful 
figures of the late 14th century — is ably:carried out. The analysis 
of Philip's inventories and other documents establishes the history 
of each of the surviving books with new<ertainty, and each man- 
uscrip: has been subjected to thorough study, which for the less 
famous ones required sailing in some uncharted seas of art history. 
Most :mportant, De Winter has worked the modern vein in pa- 
tronage studies. This vein, opened by Millard Meiss's monumen- 
tal study of the collections of Jean de Berry and Francois Avril's 
brief catalogue for an exhibition of that >f Charles V,!5 penetrates 
beyond description of the patron’s possessions to relate them to 
his character and career, and, in the latter precedent, analyzes the 
library he inherited before examining the one he built. In addition, 
De Winter has seized the opportunity afforded by Margaret's 
inventory to pay some attention to the contribution of the 
patron's wife. 

The analysis of the material could nave been taken further, 
however, in a concluding chapter. Phili¢’s acquisitions could have 
been related to his personal or political s-atus at the corresponding 
moments, and the costs could have been compared to his other 
expenditures. An effort could have been-made to determine which 
books he actually read or used: for example, Philip’s inventory 
reveals the fact, not noted by De Wincer, that he kept at hand 
the splendid copy of Frederick II's hunt:ng treatise that Margaret 
had inherited, and that he, or she, had it rebound with his arms 
on the clasp. Comparisons of the conteat of his library with that 
of his brothers, or of certain of his booEs with their copies of the 
same text, might reveal differences in the nature of their patron- 
age. They could confirm, or contradict, the impression I have 
alreacy cited, that Philip was neither a -over of their content like 
Charles V, nor a true bibliophile, colleccing books for their rarity 
or bezuty and challenging the artists to nnovate, as Jean de Berry 
did. Granted, he acquired some splend.d books toward the end, 
but he may have been moved by the megnificence of these books 
and, perhaps, the urge to compete witk his older brother. A lack 
of interest in their content would explain Philip's failure to put 
his mark in his books, order detailed nventories, or use books 
as significant gifts, and why he received so few. The givers prob- 
ably knew that he preferred more striking objects of precious metal 
and jewels. 

The lack of a conclusion is a minor fault, however. So is the 
result of the device of presenting the manuscripts in a general 
history of illumination: art-historical chapters that constitute nei- 


het Grootseminarie te Brugge, exh. cat., Tidt-Weesp, 1984, 155, n. 28. 


14 Better comparisons than the unfinished mir.iature in the Bible of Konrad 
of Vechta (fig. 242) are found in the Wenceslas Bible (Vienna, Oesterr. 
Natioralbib., Cod. 2759-64), reproduced in J. Krása, Die Handschriften 
König Wenzels IV, Vienna, 1971 (not in De Winter's bibliography). 


15 Bibliothèque Nationale, La librairie de Charles V, exh. cat., ed. F. Avril 
and J. Lafaurie, Paris, 1968. 


ther a full sarvey because they are restricted to the schools rep- 
resented in ‘he ccllecion nor a thorough study of the particular 
groups. A nore sz-io.1s >-oblem_I think, is the tendency to pron- 
ounce on th - attritution cf any 02ject mentioned, including many 
unrelated tc the E_rgundian library and some of the period's most 
problematic wcr=s. 5ore of these attributions are convincing, 
but many seem csuel ard are hardly supported by the compar- 
isons reprocuced. 

Furthermore, Ehilio's collecticn was so diversified that hardly 
any scholar of manuscripts couEl pass judgment on each manu- 
script withcut ralzing on, or attempting to refute, the writings of 
specialists ia tte areas concernad. Such interacticn is notably 
lacking in tais book. A tnough che literature is duly included in 
bibliographzs an= notez,-its concent is often neglected. Thus, the 
questionabl- remcva_ o7 -he Somme le roy now in London from 
the oeuvre « f Master Homoré to re-assign it to the artist's son-in- 
law Richarc of \erdin ©. 82) -akes no account of Avril’s sug- 
gestion that Richard was the author of the stylistically different 
group of menusc=pts certered cn the Bible of Jean de Papeleu.!6 
The attribuion < a missal in Heidelberg (p. 100) to the Master 
of the'Corcnatior of the Virgin does not mention Avril’s more 
convincing -ssigr=neat ofits twc fine miniatures to the Master of 
Berry's Cleres fermes, ir an article that also contains the argu- 
ment (presented v.thout acknowledgement on pp. 111, 266f.) that 
Jacques Raponci”. payment on Fhilip’s behalf to the illuminators 
Jacques Coane, \amb=rt Stainer, and Haincelin de Hagueneau in 
1404 was fo ` the Est second volume of the Limbourgs’ Bible mor- 
alisée.?? Fiffeenth-zertucy research is treated the same way. De 
Winter's justified removal of tte Calvary of the Tanners from 
Bruges (p. 142) cites cnlr is owx dissertation without mentioning 
Robert Didi-r’s -eassigrrnent of the panel to Brussels.18 Likewise, 
the discussie-n of ne additions to Philip's Grandes heures by art- 
ists ofi the fooke thet jean Wauquelin produced for Philip the 
Good in thr late 1449's (Cat. No. 2, pp. 189-194) re-asserts De- 
laissé's disp. over nypothasis that Wauquelin operated a publish- 
ing house, with idurcinators, in Mons. It makes nc reference to 
the evidenc: preented by Antcine De Schryver and myself that 
the bopks, vwhile rarsczived in Mons, were illuminated in Brus- 
sels or Bruges.’ T~e sameindepeadence also seems to have caused 
the inventicn of zew, ard long-winded, names for artists with 
well-established Potraraen, a practice I think should be avoided 
unless the t adizienal name leads to great confusion. The result 
of all this is that me arf-4sistorical sections tend to stand outside 
of scholarsHip’s —gcing conversation. 

The bookis s>—ewhet cumbezsome to use. The lack of inven- 





16 Paris, Bibl. de [Assenal, xs 5059; F. Avril, Manuscript Painting at the 
Court of Frarze. Th Fcurie-nth Century (1310-1380), New York, 1978, 
11f.; Galeries Jatiorales du Crand Palais, Les fastes du gothique. Le siècle 
de Charles V, exh. -at., ed. = Baror et al., Paris, 1981, Cat. Nos. 228, 
229. | 


7E Avril, “Lo pe:nare franzaise au temps de Jean de Berry,” Revue de 
l'art, xvi, 75, E, anda 7. 


18 A. Legner, 2d., CÈ Farler und dæ schöne Stil. 1350-1400, exh. cat., 


Schnftgen Meseum Co.ogv , 1978, I; 96f. 


19 A, De Schr-ver, Tour wt meillevre orientation des recherches à pro- 
pos du Maitre de Taart de Loussillcn,” Rogier van der Weyden en zijn 
Tijd, Brussels 1974 43327 4.H. van Buren, “Jean Wauquelin de Mons 
et la producti: n du Evre aux Pays-Bas,” Publication du Centre Européen 
d'Etudes burgondo-—édranes war, 2983, 53-74. The erroz of Delaissé’s 
hypothesis is «Iso Jenorstrated in O. Pacht, U. Jenni, and D. Thoss, Die 
illuminierten “land=hriftea und Inkunabeln der Österreichischen Na- 
tionalbiblioth.k, vi.Flaraische Schule 1, Vienna, 1983, 58f (not in De Win- 
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tory or catalogue numbers in the text forces the reader to take a 
detour through the notes to consult the evidence; and compar- 
ative works are mentioned without references t the literature or 
even the library shelfmark for a manuscript. Although the chap- 
ters ccntain few substantive errors,” the text did not receive 
enough care in the final stages. La fleur des histoires is frequently 
cited in the plural; many of the incipits are inaccurately tran- 
scribec in the catalogue entries; and there are nore than twenty 
typographical errors in the text and dozens in tne bibliographies. 
The April miniature of the Trés riches heures is reversed (fig. 269); 
indeed most of the reproductions are inadequate. They are poorly 
resolved and too high in contrast, and photozraphs have been 
used as furnished by the libraries, with the mmiature too small 
to stucy and surrounded by unnecessary parts of the text.?? 

For -he use of readers particularly concerned with the manu- 
scripts in the catalogue, a list follows of the entries that I think 
call foz comment or correction, based in most instances on my 
examiration of the original manuscript.” Asterisks mark those 
De Wiater has newly identified with Philip's library, in addition 
to Cat. No. 1: two leaves from choir book from the chapel of 
Burgundy (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms n.a. fr. 23190). 

Cat. No. 2: Grandes heures and Prayer Book of Philip the Bold 
(Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Mus., ms 3-1954; Brussels, Bibl. roy., mss 
11035-37 and 10392). The incipit of fol. 2 of the second volume 
reads [niquita] tem quoniam exaudivit, and the explicit; in man- 
ibus tenet et tenens . . . consequamur effectum per lesum Chris- 
tum. Ce Winter's view that Philip's Hours were the scribal model 
for Berry's Petites heures (which contains identical texts in the 
same crder) depends on Meiss's dating of Berry's manuscript to 
ca. 13&4. It neglects the stylistic evidence offered by Avril that 
the Petites heures were decorated in two campaigns a decade apart, 
with the Passion Master, who was probably Jear. Le Noir, painting 
the early miniatures at the time of Le Noir's last documented ac- 
tivity in 1375. This is now corroborated by teztual evidence of- 
fered Ly G.B. Krebber.* The litany addressed to Saint Peter of 
Luxembourg, on fols. 62v-67, was almost certainly added after 
the saint's death in 1387. 

Mos: of De Winter's attributions of the mid-TSth- century min- 
iatures are correct, but I cannot agree with their assignment to 
two campaigns, one of ca. 1440 and one directed by Wauquelin 
arounc 1450, and I will soon publish records cf the payment to 
Dreux Jean of Brussels for this work in September 1451. One of 
the two Horae of Philip the Good said to date after 1454 (p. 189) 
was paid for in that year, and the date of the otaer is unknown.” 
It is also inaccurate to speak of Wauguelin's talents as a callig- 


ters bib.iography). 

20 One error is the assertion (pp. 156, 219) that Paris Bibl. de l'Arsenal, 
ms 3479-80 is the Lancelot that John the Fearless bought in 1407, which 
was already disproved in G. Doutrepont, Inventaire de la “Librairie” de 
Philippe le Bon (1420), Brussels, 1906, No. 68. 


21 In adcition, the correct subject of De Winter's fig. 2C8 is Chosroes being 
served by the kings of Asia. The shelfmark in the captian of fig. 177 should 
be: Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 20029, and the date, 1382. 

22 Where incipits or explicits are not mentioned, De Winter's transcrip- 
tions are correct. I was unable to see Cat. Nos. 1, 4, 13, 33, 36, and 39. 
B E Avil, in Fastes du gothique (as in n. 16), Cat. No..297; G.B. Krebber, 
“De eerste opdrachtgever van de Petites Heures; een verkenning,” Ned- 
erlands Xunsthistorisch Jaarboek, xxxv1, 1985, 103-30. 

24 The Eague, Kon. Bibl, ms 76 F 2, and Munich, Bayr. Staatsbib., Cod. 
gall. 40- Brussels, Palais des Beaux-Arts, Le siècle dor de la miniature 


flamandz; Le mécénat de Philippe le Bon, exh. cat., ed. L.M.]. Delaissé, 
1959, Cat. No. 92. 
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rapher (p. 192): the documents specify that he used professional 
scribes to transcribe the texts he composed. 

Cat. No. 4: Bartolomeus Anglicus, Le livre des propriétés des 
choses (Brussels, Bibl. roy., ms 9094). De Winter confuses the first 
painter of this manuscript with Perrin Remy. The two artists, not 
studied by Meiss, were discerned by Francois Avril by means of 
an ingenious but little-known argument, which it may be useful 
to summarize: l 

(a) A marginal note in an early 14th-century Histoire ancienne 
from Naples (London, Brit. Lib., ms Roy. 20 D.I) reports that the 
gathering in which it is found (now reinserted) was lent for copy- 
ing to Perrin Remiet, an illuminator documented in Paris in 1368 
and 1396 (once as Perrin Remy, of which “Remiet” is a diminutive). 

(b) The copy in question is a late 14th-century Parisian Histoire 
ancienne (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 301) illustrated by two chief 
artists; one artist also painted the frontispiece of Richard II's copy 
of Philippe de Meziéres’ Épitre introductive à la paix (London, 
Brit. Lib., ms Royal 20 B. VI; M. Scott, Late Gothic Europe. 1400- 
1500, London, 1980, fig. 35) and the other is Meiss’s Orosius Mas- 
ter. One of these must be Perrin Remy. 

(c) The hand of the first artist is also found in a copy of Guil- 
laume de Deguilleville’s Pélerinage de vie humaine, the scribal 
colophon of which contains the date 1393 (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms 
fr. 823). The majority of the illustrations here are in the wire-like 
wash drawing style seen in Philip the Bold’s Propriétés des choses, 
whose artist, not named by Avril, may appropriately be called 
“the Master of the Pélerinage of 1393.” This chief artist was almost 
certainly the author of a marginal note, in ms fr. 823, next to a 
still-empty space, that enjoins “Remiet” from painting it, because 
the writer intends to do so himself. Since of all the miniatures by 
his several collaborators, only those on fols. 95 and 102v are by 
one of the artists of the above-mentioned Histoire ancienne, it is 
the first of the two who is Remy. 

Cat. No. 7: Le verger de solas (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 9220). 
The second folio begins tu celi parlata. 

Cat. No. 8*: Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, Treatise on Falconry 
(Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 12400). The erased date of 1310 in the 
explicit is probably a terminus post quem, not ante quem, since 
manuscripts were usually illustrated after they were transcribed. 

Cat. No. 14: Christine de Pizan, Le livre de la mutacion de 
fortune (Brussels, Bibl. roy. ms 9508). De Winter contradicts 
Meiss's judgment that the miniatures, some of them direct rever- 
sals, are an assistant’s imitations of those by the Master of the 
Epitre d’Othéa in another copy of the text (The Hague, Kon. Bibl., 
ms 78 D 2). He does not specify that Meiss observed that the 
miniature in The Hague showing Fortune with her left side painted 
dark exactly illustrates the statement in the text that, hoiding a 
crown in her right hand, she has her right foot in water and her 
left one in fire. This is a stronger argument, in my view, than 
De Winter's, that her dark right side in the Brussels copy is a more 
imaginative expression of her inconstancy. 


25 Avril, “Trois manuscrits napolitains des collections de Charles V et 
de Jean de Berry,” Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes, cxxvu, 1969, 303- 
308 (not in De Winter's bibliography). ; 

26 M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Limbourgs 
and Their Contemporaries, New York, 1974, 11. 

27 L. Schaefer, “Die Illustrationen zu den Handschriften der Christine de 
Pizan,” Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, x, 1937, 179£. 

28 Avril (as in n. 17), 52, n. 23. 

29 Paris, Archives Nationales, J 465, No. 8; Fastes du gothique (as in n. 
16), Cat. No. 319 bis. 


Cat. No. 15: Christine de Pizan, Le livre du chemin de longue 
estude (Brussels, Bibl. roy., ms 10982). This manuscript and a 
nearly contemporaneous one in the same library, ms 10983, are 
in the inventory of 1420, and the problem is to determine which 
is the one listed, without an incipit, in “hat of 1404. De Winter, 
reversing Lucie Schaefer's judgment fror pictorial style,” chooses 
Ms 10932, because he sees the grisailles of ms 10983 as more “man- 
nered.” His argument is negated by a ccmparison of the frontis- 
pieces Df the two manuscripts with that cf the recently discovered 
first copy (figs. 227, 228, 231),. which Christine gave to Jean de 
Berry :n 1403 (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. T188). The figure group 
of ms 10982 is seen to be a direct reversal of that in Berry's copy, 
in a more rational architectural setting and with clothing changed 
to the fashions of ca. 1405. Since the fashions in the differently 
compcsed frontispiece of ms 10983 are idantical to those in Berry's 
copy, this is the earlier of the two. 

Cat. No. 16*: Henri de Ferrières, Le t-aité du roi Modus et de 
la reine Ratio (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 12399). The incipit on fol... 
4 reads paroles tant co[m]me. Only the first few miniatures are 
by the Durandus Master; the rest are by a second hand. A charter 
of 1374 should be in the list of the Mas-er’s other works.” 

Cat. No, 18: Victor of Capua, Concordance of the Gospels 
(Brussels, Bibl. roy., ms 11053-54). The lest page begins cuius fecis 
gratior; and the saints are included in prayers at the end, not in 
a litany. I cannot follow the attribution o? a miniature in the Belle- 
ville B-eviary (fig. 90) to the artist of ths manuscript; and Avril 
finds Fis work again only in a Latin Bikle from Fiesole. 

Cat. No. 19: Breviary of Louis of Mâle (Brussels, Bibl. roy., Ms 
9427). De Winter's assignment of the ms to Brabant was the view 
of schclars at the time he wrote, but L. Vandecapelle-Haagdorens 
has ncw argued that the group to whith it belongs is Mosan, 
probably from Sint-Truiden.3! Among the related works, Brus- 
sels, Bibl. roy. ms 9217 is the winter part of the Missal of Arnold 
van Oreye, whose summer part is in “he Hague, Mus. Meer- 
mannc-Westreenianum, ms 10A 14. The Horae, Oxford, Bodl. 
Lib., ms lat. liturg. f. 3, does not belomg to this group; it may 
well come from Brabant, but Lucy Sardler has shown that its 
arms are not those of Anne of Bohemia.” 

Cat. No. 20: Le livre de Sidrac (Brussels, Bibl. roy., ms 11113). 
The inzipit on fol. 2 reads envoiast cel ivre. 

Cat. No. 24: Le livre de Saladin and Vi lehardouin, La conquête 
de Constantinople (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 12203). The explicit 
on fol. 184 (not fol. 18) reads li legaus vint en l'eglys. 

Cat. No. 26*: Guillaume le Clerc, Le Eestiaire divin; Marbode, 
Lapidary (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 149699. The attribution of the 
miniatures of the Lambeth Apocalypse (fig. 18) to this artist is 
unconvincing; Nigel Morgan sees him instead as the author of the 
margiral scenes in the Lambeth manuscript and places the artists 
in London, rather than St. Albans. 

Cat. No. 28*: Richard de Fournival, Le bestiaire d'amours; Gos- 
suin de Metz, Image du monde; Huon de Méri, Tournoiement 


30 Florence, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana, ms Fiesole 1; Fastes du gothique, 
Cat. Nes. 236, 237. 

31 L. Vandecapelle-Haagdorens, “Sint-Truiderse handschriften rond Ar- 
nold van Rummen,” in Sint-Truiden, Provincizal Museum voor Religieuze 
Kunst, Handschriften uit de abdij van Sint-Xruiden, exh. cat., Leuven, 
1986, 257-275. 

32 L.E Sandler, A Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles. 
Gothic Manuscripts 1285-1385, Oxford, 1986 21. 

33 N.J. Morgan, A Survey of Manuscripts Illuninated in the British Isles: 
Early Gothic Manuscripts (II) 1250-1285, Lordon, 1988, Cat. No. 129. 


Antecris (Faris. =ibL ræ., ms fr. 12469). The incipit on fol. 2 
reads ċh aus quil= laissi& et fet 

Cet. No, 29: Le romer ae la dame à la licorne; Le roman du 
beau ch-vaier Foire et Blanchefieur (Paris, Bibl. nat., ms fr. 
12562). The-datirs, 1345-5C, cortradicts the author's equally er- 
roneous arber assertion (p. 35) trat the ms was made after Blanche 
of Navare rvas wu do-wed în 13572. Neither date is precize enough, 
because ‘he arte cted by Fourrier demonstrates that the ar- 
morials cn fhe opening puge were designed in the last months of 
1349 anc re~ised =ur-ng Flenche'’s brief reign as queer in 1350.4 
The mnarzinz] notes ave avt necessarily by the author of the text. 

Cat.No, .+0: Beethius, Tke Ccnsolation of Philosopty, French 
paraphræe Brusels, Bid’. roy. ms 10220). The clothing depicted 
suggests s he-1390=, rater than De Winter's date of cz. 1400. 

Cat.| Mo. 33: L ro-nar de Cassidorus (Brussels, Bibi. roy., ms 
94011. Tne attribation of the miniatures to the shop that illus- 
trated th- stelistielly different Papeleu Bible goes against Avril's 
more coryir cing zerivatbr of the style from the Master of the 
Roman ce Fauval-5 

Cat.|Mo. +4: TLs Four Scspels, in French (Brussels, Bibl. roy., 
ms 109924. The -ncipic on fel. 2 reads nous so[m]mes venus pour 
li aourer- Margini notes n Latin suggest that the bible was used 
by a clergyman, »ertaps the Duchess’s chaplain. 

Cat.|No. -7*: eilliam of Tyre. Histoire d'Eracle empereur and 
La cenquStezle la =2rr2 d'Owtrem2r (Paris, Bibl. nat., m= fr. 9084). 
The incipit =n the last leef 2s apres fu maln]dé legat. 

Cat.|/Mo. 11: L Bible racralisée (Paris, Bibl. nat.. ns fr. 166). 
By erronsously ziing er zor es (meaning “in the”), the quotation 
(bottom «f p- 263}-trom the payment to Jean Durant, which should 





read now icculz e=:ploier 2s 2scriptures et perfection d'izelle bible, 


obscures the imp=rtent information that the Limbourgs did at 
least par ofthe teenscrivion. This might explain why they took 
two vear: tc pain three gatherinzs and start the fourth. De Win- 
ter's seperaton of Aands emong the late 15th-century miniatures, 
althoughrun elated to Phitip’s pa:ronage, is useful and supported 
by my cose-vaticms. The cress confirms his dates for the two 
campaiges, zarro ving them to ca. 1460 for that of the Master of 
Jouvenel ane! his eam, and ca. 1495 for that of the “Colombe” 
team. DEWE iter r'shtly netes that the first team left sn leaves 
in gachermg: 5 anil 6 at the crawing stage and the outside bi-folio 
of the later at the next--c-final painting stage. To this I can add 
that the Gpiction =f'the man’s long gown and chaperon ino longer 
worn in he mid-rine-ies) on fol. 48 reveals that the badies were 
still the vrorz of tre Jouvenel Master, who left only the areas of 
flesh unpaired. “he pags tha: De Winter assigns ta Hand H 
include v orL by a secoré hand, especially in gathering 13; I am 
uncertair about the icentFicatior of the “G” and “H” as Francois 
Colombe and ar. ..-tist werking in the style of Jean Colombe. 


Such ero:s as have roted here naturally require caution in 
the use, o ths bo=<, su: ‘hey dc not negate its worth The ma- 
terial tha. D. W-rcer has aseembled is bound to stimulete further 
research, for whic h.s trunscrip-ions and analysis of ‘he inven- 
tories, hi chart, aad muca bf his catalogue entries wil serve as 
useful tor Is, Indsed the central Chapters on the conter and his- 





sr 


3 A. Fourier, “La œstinataie de la Dame è la licorne,” Mélanges de 
langue et ne lotératrae médiévale offerts à Pierre le Gentil, Faris, 1973, 
265-276: 

3 Avril (ax in a. 16) —1f Fases du gotkique (as inn. 16), Cat Nos. 231, 
244, 
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tory of Philip’s collection show us this late medieval prince almost 
as he appeared to his contemporaries. 

ANNE HAGOPIAN VAN BUREN 

Tufts University 

Medford, MA 02155 


E. DE JONGH, Portretten van echt en trouw. Huwelijk en ge- 
zin in de Nederlandse kunst van de zeventiende eeuw, exh. 
cat., Haarlem, Frans Halsmuseum, and Zwolle, Uitgeverij 
Waanders, 1986. Pp. 333; 18 color ills.; 357 black and white 
ills. D.Fl. 89.50 


This book and the exhibition that it catalogues are eloquen: tes- 
timony to the sudden shift that has taken place in just the last 
few years in the art-historical fortunes of Dutch portraiture. There 
had been a few widely spaced surveys and general exhibitions in 
the past, as well as the occasional monograph on an individual 
pertrait painter. But apart from the work of Frans Hals, Dutch 
pertraiture had remained an art-historical backwater, mainly the 
preserve of genealogists and antiquarians. More than anything 
else, the problem has been that scholars in the field have lacked 
a vocabulary for discussing the subject in any depth. Attempts 
to read character in a face, though well-nigh irresistible, have 
seemed tainted by arbitrariness and subjectivity. And the pre- 
mium that portraiture places on descriptive likeness has appeared 
to preclude more abstract, metaphorical realms of meaning. In- 
deed, portraits already had a dismal reputation in this regard 
among 17th-century Dutch artists. In the past, Eddy de Jongh, 
who is the leading Dutch iconographer, has stressed the limita- 
tiens of portraiture on both these counts. It is not as contradic- 
tory as it might seem, however, that he has undertaken this sub- 
stantial study of marriage and family portraiture in the 
Netherlands. Although he is more generally associated with the 
study of genre painting, some of his best known articles have dealt 
with portraits. Both the particular social focus of this book and 
the iconographical approach he brings to it promise to raise the 
level of discussion about the subject for some time to come. 
Portretten van echt en trouw fits the pattern of Tot lering en 
vermaak, de Jongh's earlier work on hidden symbolism ir. Dutch 
art,? in the use of an exhibition catalogue as a vehicle for probing 
a complicated subject in ways that seem largely outside the scope 
of the average museum visitor. Like many other recent catalogues, 
it is a thick tome, with eighty-three lengthy entries and a fifty- 
paze introductory essay. It must be said that the pictures de Jongh 
assembled do not do full justice to the subject, mainly because 
they are drawn almost exclusively from Dutch and Belgian col- 
lections. There are only a few genuine masterpieces, among them 
Hals' Portrait of Isaac Massa and Beatrix van der Laen and Bar- 
tholomeus van der Helst's Portrait of Abraham del Court and 
Maria de Keerssegieter. On the other hand, de Jongh has incuded 
some very interesting, but little known works, including some 
family portraits by Ludolph de Jongh and Hendrik Sorgh that 
convey a virtually genre-like sense of informal domesticity, If most 
of the portraits do not aim for as much novelty or human warmth, 


1 E. de Jongh and P.J. Vinken, “De boosaardigheid van Hals regenten en 
regentessen,” Oud Holland, ixxx, 1963, 1-26; E. de Jongh, “Realisme en 
schijnrealisme in de schilderkunst van de zeventiende eeuw,” in Rem- 
brandt en zijn tijd, exh. cat., Brussels, Paleis voor Schone Kunsten, 1971, 
155-158. 


2 E. de Jongh et al., Tot lering en vermaak, exh. cat., Amsterdam, Rijks- 
museum, 1976. 
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de Jongh would probably argue that they provide a better sense 
of the genre's social and aesthetic norms. In any case, the com- 
parative illustrations in the catalogue and essay allow us an ample 
overview of the subject, both its high points and its mediocrities. 

One of the advantages of the exhibition-catalogue format is that 
de Jongh is able to include a vast amount of information about 
clothing, social customs, patronage, personal history, and gene- 
alogy, as well as interpretations of symbolic motifs. Because he 
focuses on the individual work, basically in isolation, all the facts 
about it become pertinent; the details are not swept away in a 
concentration on overriding themes. The lack of an index, how- 
ever, means that it will be difficult to use the book as a reference 
for its wide range of facts. One also wishes that de Jonzh had 
included a bibliography. It is true as well that his subject is so 
broad and comprehensive that overriding themes inevitably do 
arise, and they force questions that cannot be covered adequately 
by the accumulated details in the catalogue entries. In this respect, 
family portraiture is a subject that differs from those of other 
thematic exhibitions in recent years, including Tot lering en ver- 
maak. In the latter the theme is so loosely defined that it can be 
approached in the essentially additive fashion to which an ex- 
hibition lends itself. Here, however, there is a solid core of com- 
mon reality and common experience shared by all the works: the 
subject of marriage and family life itself. This puts a heavy burden 
on the introductory essay, which is longer than most, but still 
inadequate to the task of orchestrating all. the facets of the prob- 
lem into a coherent vision of the whole. In the end the book ex- 
poses some basic weaknesses in de Jongh’s approach to the history 
of Dutch art, which has been challenged on several fronts in recent 
years. 

Not surprisingly, the most lasting contribution of Portretten 
van echt en trouw is likely to lie in its comprehensive collection 
of marital and family symbols. De Jongh has brought to light a 
number of previously unrecognized symbolic motifs. Some are 
more or less unique, such as a medal of Castor and Pollux as a 
token of marital concord (pp. 116-118) or the image of a husband 
taking his wife’s pulse as a sign that he recognizes her love (p. 
330). Others appear with some frequency, such as the orange, 
which the author shows to be a symbol of chastity and love, as 
are the orange blossom and the orange tree itself (pp. 189, 192, 
244). Along with Wayne Franits and Pieter van Thiel, de Jongh 
also demonstrates the importance of Psalm 128 to a series of por- 
traits of families gathered around a table (pp. 50, 259, 235-296, 
300).3 His discussion of the eucharistic and other religious mean- 
ings that could attend the image of the family at mealtime is, to 
my mind, the single best part of the book (pp. 47-50, 292-310). 
It is perhaps inevitable that most of the symbols he deals with 
are not new discoveries. New or old, however, they reveal his 
impressively encyclopedic familiarity with a vast array of primary 
sources, not to mention the secondary ones. Reading his footnotes 
can be a daunting experience, not unlike that of reading Panof- 
sky’s. It is also true that many of de Jongh's iconographical dis- 


3 W. Franits, “The Family Saying Grace: A Theme in Dutch Art of the 
Seventeenth Century,” Simiolus, xvi, 1986, 36-49; P.J.J. van Thiel, “Poor 
Parents, Rich Children and Family Saying Grace: Two Related Aspects 
of the Iconography of Late Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Domestic Morality,” Simiolus, xvu, 1987, 90-149. 


4 D.R. Smith, “Courtesy and Its Discontents: Frans Hals's Portrait of Isaac 
Massa and Beatrix van der Laen,” Oud Holland, c, 1986, 2-34. 


‘ 5 E. de Jongh, “Grape Symbolism in Paintings of the Sixteenth and Sev- 


cussions are a reprise of his own earlier writings. Among the sym- 
bols he has treated before are the pearl zs an emblem of chastity, 
the rose as one of love, the elm and tke vine as one of marital 
interdependence. One also quickly recognizes particular portraits 
he has discussed in the past: Hals’ Massa double portrait (No. 20), 
Van der Helst's del Court double portrait (No. 33), an anonymous 
Family on a Beach (No. 51), and Ferdinand Bol's late Self-Portrait 
in the Rijksmuseum (No. 9). And whereas themes such as music 
as an ‘mage of family harmony, the joîning of right hands as a 
seal of matrimony, or the stages of life have long been common 
iconographical property, there are very few that do not bear his 
imprirt in one way or another. 

It is one of the hazards of the iconographer's work, however, 
that it is especially prone to being over-urned by later research. 
This is the dark side of the analogies to pure science that prac- 
titioners like de Jongh are fond of invoking. Quite by coincidence, 
a couple of months after the exhibitior opened, I published an 
interpretation of Hals’ Massa portrait that is rather different from 
de Jongh's.4 Recently, J.B. Bedaux has also rejected his interpre- 
tation of the bunch of grapes as a symbol of marital chastity. 
Bedaux convincingly shows that this common motif, which crops 
up again and again in the present book, is, on the contrary, an 
allusicn to fertility.6 The difference is cbviously important, and 
it casts doubt on a good many of de Jongh’s interpretations. These 
are no? the only places where his conclus ons are open to question. 
For example, I find both rigid and unconvincing his insistence on 
invariably reading certain gestures and figure arrangements in 
terms of liturgical or heraldic formulas. When a couple join their 
left ard right hands, this is surely a simple display of affection, 
not a variation on the ancient nuptial gesture of dextrarum junctio 
(p. 171).? And just because the husband's traditional place is on 
his wize’s right side is not adequate grounds for interpreting every 
reversal of this arrangement as a sign that a couple is not yet 
married (pp. 40, 66, 68). 

Some of the same rigidity seems to underlie the author's inter- 
pretation of Van der Helst's del Court portrait (No. 33). In both 
its symbolism and its human interactions, this is a delightfully 
amorous painting. The husband gazes passionately at his wife, 
who coolly looks toward us as she plucks a rose from the bush 
beside her. In this motif lies the portrait’s central conceit: that 
love entails both roses and thorns. It was de Jongh who first rec- 
ognized this meaning, but he evidently feels uncomfortable with 
the idea that good Dutch Calvinists behaved this way. So he sug- 
gests that the “thorns” involved here misht be lust and that Maria 
de Keerssegieter’s gesture somehow connotes chastity. Without 
for a moment questioning this lady's virtue, I think his interpre- 
tation is entirely contrary to the picture’s mood. The “roses and 
thorns of love” has a Petrarchan ring toit, and the phrase clearly 
belongs within the ambiance of lady worship and courtly love. 
Abraham del Court is the conventional dassionate suitor, his wife 
the alaof beauty who gives him both joy and pain. Elsewhere, I 
have suggested that this and other Du-ch portraits of the same 


6 J.-B. Bedaux, “Fruit and Fertility: Fruit Symoolism in Netherlandish Por- 
traitur2 of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Certuries,” Simiolus, xv, 1987, 
150-163. 


7 On p. 51 de Jongh notes Jan van Eyck's Arnolfini Wedding as an example 
of this unorthodox, but more comfortable, version of the gesture, citing 
Panofsky’s “Jan van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait" Burlington Magazine, xiv, 
1934, 117-127, as confirmation, But Van Ey=k’s portrait is surely an ex- 
ceptional case, since the sitters are engaged in a sacrament, which almost 
automatically makes their gestures liturgica_. 


type rere ent z fashivrable masquerade, not to be taken seri- 
ously, n which middle--lass ccuples imitate aristecratic mores.° 
Had deJorgh recognized this connection, he would have gained 
a great.r sense cd the sheer variety of motives and ideas that the 
Dutch >roaghi o the subject cf marriage and the family. 

I thirk the key to tte=book’s problems, here and elsewhere, is 
de Johe s -efusel to eng.ge in visual interpretation and his almost 
axclusive reliance instead on w-itten evidence of one kind or an- 
other! (ñcladir g emElems). He is not alone in feeling that critical 
judzmentsare izherentl— suspect. A lively debate is taking shape 
in the Selc of Dutch arc between the somewhat positivistic ad- 
herentsof exts alone and adherents of visual analysis. But I think 
that Portr: tten can eck: en trouw gives a particularly good il- 
lustràtbn of -Fe weakaess of the “anti-critical” pesition. De 
Jongh'ereerictive nctiva of wkat constitutes evidence frequently 
leads tc catalogue entrizs that are rather limited in scope and heavy 
with iperiprerel infermetion. This is especially true of the pair 
portrais, which are sex-rally too simple to present complex icon- 
pgraphscal prcHeme lr the absence of such problems, de Jongh 
often lapses inte a ratàcr old-fashioned emphasis on surface de- 
scripticn and gerealogy Instead of seeing the visual conventions 
that abourd in suck works as positive bearers of meaning, he 
tends t= dsmiss chem'— if he recognizes them at all — as sterile 
formul..s end “clichés."* 

Alth- aug most types of por:zaiture are adequately represented 
in de Jongh’ s compilation, his approach best lends itself to images 
of an expl=itly symbcl&, ofter: didactic sort. For the most part, 
he dev=tes his creates: attention to early moralistic works such 
as Isack Elyas’s Allezor—al Marriage Portrait of ca. 1620 (No. 1) 
or zo, late .7th-centiry >ortraits by the likes of Adriaen van der 
Werff, n whicazn imperted courtly veneer is mixed with learned 
allegor=s und cassica! allusions. Neither represents Dutch por- 
traiture atits bast. Dn the other hand, de Jongh has relatively 
little tsar abba: the more prozressive elements in the genre, the 
inform_I, Jorrestic scenes tha: fall into the category of the con- 
versatien ~ijece. It ie perhaps symptomatic of his preference for 
the writer wor: that ke devotes most of his entry on Hendrik 
Sorgh' estrkingv genrelike Portrait of the Bierens Family (No. 
58) to discussina the peems and songs written for the couple’s 
wedding fi-teen years earlier. Apart from one poem’s call for mar- 
ital harnoay, “tese writngs have virtually no relationship to the 





3 D.R, Emits, Mes of Wdlock: Seventeenth-Century Dutch Marriage 
Portrait=re, Ann Arbo-, 1632, 157-163. Another work in the exhibition, 
Ferdinard Bol’s Pertrat cf a Coupk as Paris with Venus and Cupid (No. 
31), is'emen more fantasticaely “romantic” by the standards of Dutch mid- 
Ie-clase mcvality. for -h> womar. appears with her breasts bared. It is 
probabl- tree, as de Jorgh suggests. that this couple belonged to the more 
‘liberal’ elenentsin Date society But neither here nor elsewhere does 
ne take ntc.accocnt tre -Heme of courtly, romantic love, which is such 
a basic frattre o? Rsnaîssarze literacure and art, as a conventional frame- 
work of nezning tat migh. explair and validate this sort of masquerade. 


Ì è 
* For a descussion et thecorventions of pair portraiture, see Smith, Masks 
of Weidl. ck, 13-5E, 91-15. 


= Sorghs Partreit of tae Fins Farıily appears to be broadly related to 
what | have2iservazre BEe=d the “interrupted-husband theme” in Dutch 
zonversetior pieces. Amo-t=r worx in the exhibition, Jan de Bray’s Por- 
-rait of -brehar Lastdeyr and Margaretha van Bancken (No. 36), also 
delengs andr this rubrc, taough & Jongh does not refer to my remarks 
on this pectre ardon tke -Heme in general. See Smith, Masks of Wedlock, 
126-137. 


-1 De Jo- gh ‘as inn. 1L 143-146. 


“2 On the o-her hand, ano her of de Jongh's iconographical categories, 


“Love. gives birta to ant,” eems to me to be without foundation. The 
i 
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painting. In the face of the portrait's narrational character and 
unusually prosaic kitchen setting, de Jongh notes only that the 
family were Baptists and hence had humble tastes. Nor does he 
have anything substantive to say about the informal, domestic 
interactions — as opposed to the sparse hidden symbols — in 
similar works such as Sorgh’s Portrait of the Prins Family (No. 
57) or Ludolph de Jongh's Family in an Interior (No. 62}. Es- 
sentially, he just describes the scene. Apparently, he does not be- 
lieve that naturalistic appearances can have a metaphorical di- 
mension in their own right. In the past de Jongh has defined Dutch 
naturalism as “pseudo-realism”: an art in which external appear- 
ances have no inherent meanings, but serve only to disguise hid- 
den symbols." His treatment of the conversation piece would seem 
to be an extension of this idea. 

It is the introductory essay, however, that provides the best 
measure of the book's strengths and weaknesses. De Jongh has 
cast 2 wide net in trying to provide a comprehensive view of his 
subject. There is a good deal of useful information on a variety 
of topics, social as well as artistic. His observations on various 
issues of function and patronage in the art of portraiture are, for 
the most part, well thought out. And most of the iconographical 
categories that he establishes for the genre, and around which the 
catalogue is organized, correspond well to general problems of 
meaning. These include the imagery of music as a metaphor for 
family harmony and the theme of the family at mealtime, which 
I have already mentioned. There is also a discussion of the 
growth of restraint and self-control as social ideals that scholars 
such as Norbert Elias have pointed to in this period, though de 
Jongh filters these ideas through the Weber thesis in a way that 
Simon Schama, for one, would probably find debatable.” 

When he attempts to sum up 16th- and 17th-century ideas about 
marriage, however, I think de Jongh is on shaky ground. The 
subject is inherently complex and elusive, and the documentary 
sources are at best ambiguous, where they exist at all. There is 
much too little in the way of intimate diaries and the like, which 
in later periods give so many insights into the texture of damestic 
experience.! The texts that he relies on are more public in char- 
acter and are heavily weighted in favor of clerical or humanistic 
ethical programs. No doubt, they echo widely shared assumptions 
and beliefs. But their point of view is generally conservative, 
rooted in the intellectual traditions and rhetorical forms of the 


phrase comes from Karel van Mander, but I see no evidence that the var- 
ious portraits of artists with their spouses that he groups under this head- 
ing draw on such a theme. On the contrary, two of them appear to be 
adaptations of the imagery of friendship to marriage. One is Rembrandt's 
e:ched Self-Portrait with Saskia of 1636 (fig. 66); on this see Smith, Masks 
of Wedlock, 137-144. The other is a Portrait of a Woman Painting a Por- 
trait of a Man ascribed to Gerrit van Honthorst (fig. 68). It is remarkably 
similar to Nicolas Régnier’s Self-Portrait at His Easel, in the Fogg Museum, 
which is considered to be an avowal of friendship with the man he is 
painting; see J.T. Spike, Baroque Portraiture in Italy, exh. cat., Sarasota, 
John and Mable Ringling Museum, 1984, 142, No. 50. 


1 S, Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch 
Culture in the Golden Age, New York, 1987, 124, 329-331, 565-570. 


1 On 17th-century writers’ reluctance to deal with the private aspects of 
their personal lives or even to see them as an acceptable literary subject, 
a: least apart from religious matters, see P. Delany, British Autobiography 
in the Seventeenth Century, London and New York, 1969, 107-108; and 
VI. Matthews, “Seventeenth-Century Autobiography,” in Autobiogra- 
phy, Biography, and the Novel, Los Angeles, 1973, 5. On the inaccessi- 
bility of these sources in Dutch historiography, see R.M. Dekker, R. 
Lindeman, and Y. Scherf, “Verstopte bronnen: egodocumenten van Noord- 
Nederlanders uit de 16de tot 18de eeuw,” Nederlands Archievenblad, 
LXXXVI, 1982-83, 226-234. ; 
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Renaissance and the Reformation. Considering how rapid was the 
pace of social and cultural change in 17th-century Holland. they 
cannot be taken as a mirror of contemporary attitudes toward 
the nuances of everyday life. By and large, the most useful of 
these texts are the advice books, such as Jacob Cats’ Houwelick, 
which mix conventional morality with a close attention to the 
details of household economy and domestic relations. Under- 
standably, de Jongh makes extensive use of these books. Tc keep 
Cats's rather pedantic, sometimes heavy-handed maxims in per- 
spective, however, it is necessary to balance his message wi-h the 
visual evidence of the pictures themselves. Social historians have 
recognized for some time that domestic scenes provide a kind of 
evidence that is scarce in the documents. It is true that they too 
have conventions and traditions: they do not mirror life directly, 
as historians sometimes have mistakenly assumed. But new forms 
like the conversation piece clearly represent an attempt ta give 
shape to new dimensions of experience, with which the literature 
of the time had not yet adequately come to grips. By giving pri- 
macy to the written record, de Jongh neglects these more intimate, 
informal aspects of Dutch family life. As I have suggested, his 
method demands that he focus on the more conservative, didactic 
works, which do tend to correspond to the texts. He migh: well 
respond that because these works are more numerous than the 
conversation pieces, they are a truer reflection of social attitudes. 
But this is to ignore the inherent lethargy of established artistic 
conventions and to present an overly static and homogeneous 
model of culture in general. Probably the most basic criticism that 
can be leveled at scholars of de Jongh’s persuasion is that the texts 
they rely on produce a vision of Dutch art that is too rooted in 
16th-century ideas and too unresponsive to the extraordinarily 
dynamic forces of social, cultural, and artistic change in 17th- 
century Holland. 

The problems of perspective in Portretten van echt en trouw 
go deeper than the limitations of contemporary texts, however. 
For de Jongh has, I suggest, distorted the views of writers like 
Cats by tying them to still older and more rigid ideas in the West- 
ern tradition. He devotes long sections to “Anti-sexuality” and 
“Eve's legacy.” The first deals with the Christian ambivalence to- 
ward sexuality in its most extreme forms, drawing much of its 
evidence from medieval thought. The second presents an ecually 
one-sided view of the hierarchy of the sexes. It is easy tc find 
written sources for such ideas, and there can be little question 
that they played a part in Dutch culture. But there is a wo-ld of 
difference between Calvin's call for sexual moderation and a 14th- 
century monk’s adamant opposition to sex, marriage, and women. 
Nor is it accurate to imply that a patriarchal conception of the 
family somehow stood in the way of shared responsibilities and 
warm conjugal relations between husband and wife. The pictures 
aside, there is now a wealth of historical research on the positive 
emotional bonds fostered by 17th-century family life, particularly 
in Protestant countries.!5 De Jongh knows that the sources he cites 
do not reflect the realities of Dutch domestic life, and he fre- 


15 See, for example, W. and M. Haller's classic study, “The Puritan Art 
of Love,” Huntington Library Quarterly, v, 1941-42, 235-272; and L. 
Schiicking, The Puritan Family, New York, 1970. More recent studies in- 
clude: A.C. Carter, “Marriage Counselling in the Early Seventeenta Cen- 
tury: England and the Netherlands Compared,” in Ten Studies in Anglo- 
Dutch Relations, ed. J. van Dorsten, Leiden, 1974, 94-127; E. Leites, “The 
Duty to Desire: Love, Friendship, and Sexuality in Some Puritan Theories 
of Marriage,” Journal of Social History, xv, 1981-82, 383-408; and S. Oz- 


quently adds qualifiers to that effect. But, because these remarks 
essentially take the form of undeveloped afterthoughts, they do 
not balance the picture. The net effect remains negative and prej- 
udicial. I find it hard to escape the impression that he is judging 
his subject by modern standards of sexual freedom and equality 
rather than trying to understand it in its own terms, which is the 
historian's task. 

This orings me, finally, to a central paint of disagreement be- 
tween myself and de Jongh. In a crucial section entitled “Limited 
Communicativeness,” he states categorically that without spe- 
cific, decodable symbols, portraits can convey little or nothing 
about family relationships or individual character (p. 33). I have 
already indicated some of the ways in which this stance prevents 
him from doing justice to the imagery of marriage and the family. 
But in cutting the long-assumed tie between portraiture and char- 
acter, he deprives the genre itself of much of its meaning and much 
of its usefulness for historical research. Considering his emphasis 
on primary sources, his position seems a little incongruous, for, 
as he acknowledges, 17th-century writers routinely read portraits 
as studies of character. In fact, he quotes Constantijn Huygens 
on facial expression as “an extremely trustworthy indication about 
the sou.” (p. 20). But de Jongh ties such beliefs to the science of 
physiognomy, which he calls “historically undoubtedly interest- 
ing, but . . . unacceptable in light of present-day psychological 
knowledge” (p. 36). It seems rather smug, however, to dismiss a 
thinker of Huygens's stature in this cavalier fashion. Since Hegel 
it has indeed been customary — in fact almost a cliché — to reject 
physiognomy out of hand, yet the idea has such a long history 
and speaks to such deep-seated human intuitions that it deserves 
to be tr2ated more seriously. It is not merely a matter of reading 
animal features into human faces, but of the fundamental classical 
presumption that form and content, bocy and soul, are intrin- 
sically -jed together.!6 Moreover, if the Aristotelian science on 
which Huygens's understanding of the concept rested is no longer 
valid, this does not mean that his observations have no basis. De 
Jongh’s suggestion that portraits and the responses they elicited 
in the 17th century simply reflect “physiognomic clichés” is un- 
convincing. For even if this were so, on what basis was one “cliché” 
chosen over another? Common sense tells us that there is some 
real foundation for the relationship between character and 
portrayal. 

De Jcngh’s evidence for what constitutes “present-day psycho- 
logical xnowledge” actually seems to be confined to a Dutch dis- 
sertation of 1956, which he first cited twenty-five years ago as 
proof cf the meaninglessness of facial expression.” As I have 
shown =lsewhere, however, there is a considerable body of psy- 
chologizal research on how human beings project an image of 
character and identity in their social encounters with others 
througt an essentially theatrical process. Furthermore, these are 
basically the same terms in which the Renaissance conceived the 
issue of character and self-presentation, as a number of recent 
studies have shown. I have argued that portraits should therefore 


ment, When Fathers Ruled: Family Life in Reformation Europe, Cam- 
bridge, MA, and London, 1983; to name only a few. From his footnotes, 
de Jong appears to be largely unfamiliar with this literature. 

16 See D. Summers, The Judgment of Sense: Renaissance Naturalism and 
the Rise of Aesthetics, Cambridge, 1987, 110-112. 

17 N.H. Frijda, “Het begrijpen van gelaatsexpressies.” See de Jongh and 
Vinken tas in n. 1), 5-10. 


be uncersood x ~ to-ical terms and character as a function of 
social Hdertity.* Z= azh is right, of course, to say that a portrait 
cannot teL us wn-fte- a man really loves his wife or has had a 
bad day a. the ctf And he has been right in the pasé to criticize 
art hicorans w1 thoaght that they could draw such insights 
frem utc por--4i:« Bat both he and they share a fundamentally 
modera uaderszrcing >f character, one that sees it in basically 
novelistic ferme > Hiographical cause and effect. The difference 
is that heis dil=crad by the recognition that the portraits 
cannot be read. r -Lis way. The expectation itself, however, is 
anachmnéstic. 

Thissbo2k wE cccup an important place in the field of Dutch 
art fora Icng ci me andit should. It has brought a neglected sub- 
ject to the atter ian cf scholars and museum-goers alike. In its 
range =f Mformaf or and the persistence of its arguments, it is 
certain to stimt h € aew research and, in all likelihood, new ex- 
hibitions. Z£ I hc» raised questions about the author's ideas and 
assumptions, thzy-em Eroad ones, which extend well beyond the 
subject. of Dutzk nzerciaze portraiture and are likely to be debated 
for some ime. 

DAVID R. SMITH 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, NH 03824 
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Paula Mede:=-k--Eecker: The Letters and Journals, ed. 
Giinte- Busca and Léelotte von Reinken, ed. and trans. 
Arthu- S Wemrger and Carole Clew Hoey, New York, 
Taplinger PubHieiag, 1983. Pp. 576; 76 black-and-white 
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CHRISTA MIURK=N-A“71:OGGE, Paula Modersohn-Becker: Le- 
ben urd Nerk. ~closne, DuMont Buchverlag, 1980. Pp. 
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GUNTR BUSCE. Fecla Modersohn-Becker: Malerin, Zeich- 
nerin, “rankfus:.5 Fischer Verlag, 1981. Pp. 202; 54 color, 


many Ylack-ard-wnit ills. 
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Reader: ofthis farna, particularly specialists in European mod- 
ernism anc wer.2r’s art. know the outlines of Modersohn-Beck- 
er's life he train ra m Ferlin and Worpswede, the artists’ coleny 
near Bem.n, and -a mage to one of its gifted landscapists; her 
frequer= escape -n Pais ~o assimilate Post-Impressionism; and her 
reconciīaton wik ber Fusband, return to Worpswede, to moth- 
erhood anc deata, x: 1907, at age thirty-one. When the expanded, 

1979 bation 0: Œ popalar letters and journals was translated, 

the New Yark Taes hese the sensational headline, “Gifted and 


} 


18 Smit h. Mzsks = TRerioek, 4-10. Some of the most relevant sources 
include he writing af E. Coffman, particularly his Presentation of Self 
in Everyeay _ife, Garder Cty, NY, 1959; S. Greenblatt’s Renaissance Self- 
Fashioniz. -g, Chica arc London, 1980; and W.A. Rebhorn's Courtly Per- 
formahces: Haskime me Festivity in Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier, 
Detroit, 97°. It ie axt rothing that Peter Burke, The Historical An- 
thropolosy cf Earl+ Mo Jere Italy, Cambridge, 1987, 150-167, uses many 
of the seme source: ii erci-ing independently at a very similar view of 
- portraitvze end is nenrg . De Jongh, on the other hand, dismisses my 
argumenss ir a twe-sert-re- footnote (p. 59-60, n. 6) that does them less 
than justce. 
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Desperate,” and a novelist/critic as reviewer.’ Helen Yglesias con- 
cluded that although the book would most imterest cultural and 
art historians and feminist scholars, it also would appeal to the 
general reader concerned with “the quintessential dilemma.” how 
to live “one’s life both as a woman and as a serious artist.” 

Günter Busch — former director of the Kunsthalle Bremen and 
a long-time Modersohn-Becker scholar — hes argued for years 
against a sentimentalized myth of the tragic neroine and victim 
of a restrictive society, against the popularity of her writings at 
the expense of her art.? Yet the emotional impact of her life story 
told in her own words is inescapable. And studied critically, these 
texts do illuminate her art. The American public, however, is at 
a disadvantage since Modersohn-Becker's work is concentrated 
in Bremen, Wuppertal, Hannover — outside the tourist circuit — 
and German museums rarely lend it to exhibZions abroad. For- 
tunately, two splendidly illustrated monographs have followed 
the new edition of her writings. And more recently, the Paula- 
Modersohn-Becker-Stiftung (a foundation estadlished in 1978) has 
staged two exhibitions in the Kunsthalle Breen with fully illus- 
trated catalogues that focus on specific aspects of her work: one 
in 1982, on the early landscapes; and one ir 1985 on the very 
early academic studies. Such other topics as portraits and figure 
studies have been promised for future exhibitions. 

In the first volume here under review, the expanded publication 
of Modersohn-Becker’s letters, journals, and related texts, Busch 
and Von Reinken (the latter a historian and an archivist} have 
produced a masterpiece of editorial scholarship and research. This 
new edition of 1979 replaces the truncated first edition of 1917 
and the “standard edition” of 1920 that with numerous printings 
became a veritable best-seller in pre-Hitler Ge-many.‘ (Yes, there 
were even Paula dolls!) Whereas the edition of 1920 numbered 
some 250 pages, but had neither notes nor ind=x, the new edition 
comprises over 600 pages, long informative prefaces, 135 pages 
of notes, well-documented illustrations, a comprehensive bibli- 
ography, and an essential index. 

The old edition of 1920 still focused on th> youthful heroine 
rather than on the maturing artist: the years 1906-07 took up just 


1 Cover story, Book Review, 26 February 1984. 


2 In his preface to the superb exhibition catalogue Paula Modersohn- 
Becker zum hundertsten Geburtstag: Gemälde, Zetchnungen, Graphik, 
Kunsthalle Bremen, 1976 (cited hereafter as PMB, 976). Gustav Pauli, 
Paula Modersohn-Becker (Leipzig, 1919), rev. ed., Berlin, 1934, first made 
this point and first attempted an oeuvre catalogue. Another important 
early source is R. Hetsch, Paula Modersohn-Becker: Zin Buch der Freund- 
schaft, Berlin, 1932, with recollections by Paula’s sister Herma, her hus- 
band, friends, and critics; reissued in 1985 under the same title, but with 
several deletions, additions, and twenty-four color plates (W.-D. Stock, 
ed., Fischerhude, 1985). Postwar monographs are by Otto Stelzer, Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, Berlin, 1958; and by Gillian Perr, Paula Modersohn- 
Becker: Her Life and Work, New York and London, 1979, 


3 Reclining Mother and Child from the Roselius Collection, Bremen, was 
included in the exhibition “Post-Impressionism,” Lendon and Washing- 
ton, 1980; the museums in Essen, Oldenburg, and Wuppertal each con- 
tributed a painting to “Expressionism: A German Intuition,” New York 
and San Francisco, 1980-81. The first major Modersohn-Becker retro- 
spective scheduled to travel to several American citi=s, in 1977-79, how- 
ever, had to be canceled because essential paintings from the Roselius 
Collection became unavailable. 


4 After the War, the edition of 1920 was republished in 1949, and sub- 
sequently rearranged as a popular paperback in 1957. For additional de- 
tails about this remarkable publication history, see 3.C. Oppler, “Paula 
Modersohn-Becker: Some Facts and Legends,” Art journal, xxxv, 1976, 
365 and n. 13. 
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twenty-four pages. One cannot fault the original editor, the Bre- 
men journalist Dorothea Gallwitz, for censoring personal details 
to spare the family, the widower, and their daughter Tille (aged 
thirteen in 1920). But she also compressed and combined letters, 
published them in a confusing order (by recipients), and, most 
irritating, consistently deleted references to artists and exhibi-ions 
that she considered of no interest to her general readership. In the 
new edition, we read that Paula Becker saw the Worpswede paint- 
ers as early as their first exhibition in the Kunsthalle Bremen (letter 
to her brother Kurt, 27 April 1895); that on her first trip to Paris 
she visited commercial art galleries showing Puvis de Chavannes, 
«the Barbizon painters, Courbet, and Monet; that she was stucying 
recent art in the Luxembourg Museum, although initially it had 
seemed foreign to her (letters to Otto Modersohn and his first 
wife, 29 February and early May 1900); and that she went to the 
Exposition Universelle at least three times, and looked up Charles 
Cottet, whose triptych she admired especially (letter to her par- 
ents, ca. 11 May 1900). Thereafter this enterprising young woman 
continued to visit respected artists in their studios. 

In 1907, longing to see the great Cézanne retrospective in Paris, 
she recalled having been “thunderstruck” by the work. “Dc you 
still remember 1900 at Vollard’s?” she wrote on 21 October 1907 
to Clara Rilke-Westhoff.5 In newly added letters to her younger 
sister Herma studying in Paris, Paula requested publications on 
Gauguin, his Noa-Noa and Charles Morice's essay in Mercure de 
France (letter of 20 April 1905); later, after visiting the remarkable 
modern art collection of Karl Osthaus in Hagen — the future 
Folkwang Museum, Essen — she again cited Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
and others (letters of 8 November 1905). These are significant 
clues to her artistic interests, since she rarely discussed her art 
after some early journal entries (a note of 1 December 1902, for 
instance, criticized her teacher Mackensen's paintings in 
Worpswede as being “too genrelike”). 

The new edition documents Paula Becker's extensive reading of 
classical and contemporary literature: Goethe, Schiller, Holder- 
lin, Ibsen, as well as the journals of the ambitious young painter, 
Marie Bashkirtseff (several entries of November 1898). Now we 
can even read specific quotations that she copied into her personal 
album, from Nietzsche's Also sprach Zarathustra (December 1898, 
15 January 1899, 23 March 1899) and Gerhart Hauptmann's ro- 
mantic drama, Die Versunkene Glocke, which for her exemplified 
the magical atmosphere of Worpswede (18 January 1899). Two 
early reviews have also been reprinted: Arthur Fitger’s outrage at 
seeing youthful studies in the Kunsthalle Bremen (20 December 
1899) and, of greater historical import, Gustav Pauli's spirited 
defense of Modersohn-Becker’s work in his Worpswede group ex- 
hibition (11 November 1906). 

Further welcome additions are some fifty family letters ad- 
dressed to the artist: the one-sided monologue becomes a dialogue 
with family and friends. Reading his thoughtful letters, we sym- 
pathize with Paula’s father who worried about her future. More 
than ever, we marvel at the optimism, empathy, and tolerance of 
the warm-hearted mother. The edition of 1920, as an appendix, 
had printed just four selections from Otto Modersohn’s journal 
of 1901-03. His brief travel notes now add useful new informa- 
tion; longer entries reflect his ambivalence toward his wife’s in- 
dependent ways and experimental art. In late 1905 he complained 
that her art no longer pleased him, “she will not accept any advice 


5 The editors of the new edition inserted Clara Rilke-Westhoff’s own, fuller 
recollections (from Hetsch, as in n. 2, 51) in the appropriate section for 
mid-March 1900. 


— it is vary foolish and a pity” (11 Decemter 1905). Contantment 
soon returned, however: “I am more than happy.” Paula Fad been 
a good influence; it had been a productive summer, painting at 
her side, “with her masterful still-lifes and sketches, the boldest 
and best use of color” to come out of Wo-pswede (20 December 
1905). 

Of special interest is Paula’s correspondence with Rainer Maria 
Rilke, tne poet who, in 1903, had putlished a study of the 
Worpswede colony without mentioning its talented women, even 
though he was married to one of them, Clara Westhoff, student 
of Rodin and Paula’s closest friend. Rilke note to Rodin, intro- 
ducing “Mme. Modersohn, wife of a very distinguished German 
painter,’ has become legendary (2 March 1903). Rilke’s relation- 
ship with Modersohn-Becker had its interesting ups and downs. 
H.W. Petzet suspects an early infatuation when the poet was at- 
tracted equally to the “blond painter” and the “dark szulptor” 
whom he married in April 1901, a month before Paula’s and Ot- 
to's marziage.® The time of estrangement b2tween Paula and Clara 
is well documented in new texts (letters of 9, 10, 12 February 1902; 
Otto's jcurnal, 11 March 1902; Paula's journal, Easter week, 1902); 
so is the time of reconciliation, when Patla painted Clara's por- 
trait (26 November 1905) and shared with both Rilkes her plans 
to leave her husband. After requesting Rilke to help with some 
practical matters in Paris, she concluded: 


I feel as if I had been presented with a new life. It’s zoing to 
be beautiful and rich. . . . And now, I don't even know how 
I should sign my name. I am not Modersohn and I'm not Paula 
Becker anymore either. I am — Me — end hope to become Me 
more and more. That is surely the goal of all our struggles (letter 
of 17 February 1906; also note, p. 524. 


The American edition of 1983 adds fu-ther materials not in- 
cluded in the German version: a fascinating letter from Rilke to 
Frau Becker explaining why he would not edit her daughter's writ- 
ings, indeed that he opposed their publicat on (appendix, >p. 538- 
541; letter of 26 December 1916 reprinted rom Petzet [1576 ed.], 
with comments). Rilke compared the fragmentary manuscript un- 
favorably to recently published Van Gogh_letters; he missed writ- 
ten prooi that Modersohn-Becker had became a serious artist who 
welcomed the influences of Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Cézanne, 
“with ever greater decisiveness.” 

The crisis of 1906, when Paula left Otto, now becomes com- 
pelling through added and emended correspondence. One is enor- 
mously grateful to surviving family members who released pri- 
vate, often painful letters. The crucial letter of 9 April 190€, asking 
Otto no: to condemn her but to continue his financial support, 
is bruta.ly direct yet poignant: “I canno: come to you now, I 
cannot. ... And I don’t want a child from you, not naw” {last 
sentence deleted from previous editions; underlining in the orig- 
inal]. While Herma and Kurt sided with Otto rather than their 
sister, considering it “unfair” that she mad= so many people suffer 
(letter oi 8 June 1906), their mother had remained sympathetic: 
“You must have suffered dreadfully during these months, my 
Paula” {letter of 8 May 1906). Otto shaved his grief with Carl 
Hauptmann, older brother of the more famous Gerhart Haupt- 
mann and a close friend of the Moderschn couple. (They had 
spent their honeymoon with the Haupfmanns in the Silesian 


6 H.W. Fetzet, Das Bildnis des Dichters: Rainzr Maria Rilke und Paula 
Becker-Modersohn — Eine Begegnung (Frankfart, 1957), rev. ed., 1976; 
see also Oppler ‘as in n. 4), nn. 30-35, for quetations from Rilke. 


mountain cesori i =ch-eiberha1.) Carl Hauptmann’s conven- 
tional support o? Dita p-cmpted Paula to retaliate: “Azid if he is 
now sufferns, wel tLen, Inave truly suffered too” (22 Azril 1906); 
and, “one must frs listen to both parties before on- makes a 
judgment. Yau dis! oct cc that” letter of 10 June 1500 7 

Even as sh= wes=s=-ng Dr understanding from home,<he found 
umexpectec end muc=neeled recognition from a German sculp- 
ter in Par. She zal admired Fernhard Hoetger’s wo-k at the 
Salon des mAéperda ts; fey visited each other's studcs and he 
was impressed. ‘Y-wbavesgiven me myself. Now I havecourage,” 
ste wrote “oshirr. eS Ma, 1906. On a brief postcard sa= assured 
her husbard that s2- wes “work:ng tremendously,” ar= that she 
was “gettirg there’ 

Her growing frendshio with the Hoetgers produced several re- 
markable scrtrai@ -f Frau Hoetger, and this aesthetiz credo of 
her final y2:1, wta to Bernhard some time betwe-n August 
and October 1907 


I have werked Title ths summer, and I don't know whether 
you wil [ke aay of ‘te little I accomplished. .. . I want to 
produce the excitng, fatoxicating fullness of color its great 
power. . .. I named -c overcome Impressionism br trying to 
ignore iL That = aow I was defeated. We must wor< with the 
assimila ed, diges-ed Empressionism.? 


Why had he acccapl sned litte in 1907? Why had sae allowed 
Cito to jor her = aris, to interrupt her work just zs she was 
jcyfully forging had? Whereas the earlier editions vere mys- 
ticyingly ixcompl -e the 2dition of 1979 presents a dramatic se- 
quence: a arisque az ec! “Let me go, Otto. I don't want you as 
ny husbaré I ccas want it. Accept this fact.” (This letter of 3 
September:1206 az-atr requested five hundred marks, wrile prom- 
ising hencefe rth “5 secur [her] livelihood.”) Six days eter came 
tke contri apclegr, “E you have not completely given up on 
we, then one Ressovase that we can try to find ome another 
again.” Was hac haopered? A letter to Milly explaired: “Otto 
wall be comeng te Eris after all. Hoetger preached -c me one 
whole eveamg about it. Right after that I wrote him -0o come” 
(letter of 5 SepzenFer 2996). Later, a letter to Clara Like fused 
realism wi raticaiza-i-on: “This past summer I realized that I 
am not th: -ort © Foran to stand alone in life. . . . The main 
thing nowis peac ard quiet for my work, and I have that most 
o: all wher | am a Otto [fodersohn’s side” (17 Noverrxer 1906). 
Cn 9 March 19C7=te net-fied hez mother and Milly tha- she was 
pregnant; ar early April me and Otto were back in Worpswede. 

By all aceunts_it-was « difficult pregnancy: “She suffered im- 


i 





7 The correoendense with Sarl Hauptmann, from East Germir archives, 
became'avadl=ble ordy=afte- 3riefe, 1979, was published; see Busch, Ma- 
le-in, 1961, 1¢7, ane. [Siters, 1983, iz. 


8 Her Jacon= Germ.a sE wird” — “It's coming!” from a 12wly pub- 
lished postad that recived ca 8 May 1906. Paula's ecszatic letter 
of 5 May 12): to Hoefer Ład been buried in Gallwitz’s prefece (p. xiv), 
thereby|dindrishing-ts full impact. 


9 My translation is fm theC erman text: “Ich habe diesen Sommer wenig 
gearbeitet uac von eer ween weiss ich nicht, ob Ihnen etwas gefallen 
wird. . . . Imh-néchx ces Faaschend=, Volle, Erregende der Fazbe geben, 
das Machtire ... cH ~vollt2 den Inpressionismus besiegen. indem ich 
in zu vergessen vexuchte. Dadurck wurde ich besiegt. Mit em verar- 
beiteten, vecauten Trores.isnismus müssen wir arbeiten.” The transla- 
tion of 1985 was rommexha nexact and wordy: “I have not bne much 
work this summer: «CI hav- no idea if you will like any of tLe little that 
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mensely from the pregnancy disorders and fatigue that crippled 
her creztive energies” (Herma’s recollections in Fetsch, p. 18; also 
her mo-her's letter of 10 May 1907). Shortly berore giving birth, 
she was yearning for Paris, to see the Cézanne retrospective at 
the Salon d'Automne (newly available letters to the Rilkes, of 17 
and 21 October; also letter to her mother, of 22 October 1507). 
The book concludes abruptly with letters from Frau Becker to 
Herma and Milly, describing the happy mothe: after a difficult 
birth or 2 November, In his preface for the 1905-27 period (Briefe, 
392), Busch reprints Clara Rilke’s account, which would have 
made for a more effective final entry; permitted to get up for the 
first tine on 20 November, Paula suddenly collepsed, exclaiming 
“Schade” (a pity}. 

The illustrations in the new edition of the letters are significant. 
The radiant mother with baby Tille is the last of marvelous old 
photographs of the artist, her family, and friends; of her art schools 
in Paris and the Worpswede studio; and of works by lesser-known 
artists she discusses. (The German edition includzs forty-two such 
pictures, the American translation only eighteen.) A sampling of 
her drawings is a delight, especially some twenty-five humorous 
postcards, often with verses, that Paula and Otto sent back from 
their travels, Nearly fifty duotones of Modersotn-Becker's paint- 
ings (and some of her sources) complete the illustrations. The 
American edition, unfortunately, has far fewer illustrations and 
the twenty-eight duotones are printed too dark to be at all useful. 
Since the dust jackets provide the only color reproductions, they 
matter. The German edition features a close-up self-portrait 
against an attractive neutral brown. The Amer:can cover shows 
the self-portrait of 1906, half nude (Bremen version), on back, 
and on che front, a small black-and-white photograph of the artist 
in her s:udio — all against an inappropriate violet with cerise and 
black lettering. 

The two editions differ in other respects as well. Instead of his 
sophist:cated introduction to the German volume, Busch wrote 
a simpl-fied, essentially biographical essay for American readers; 
his five analytical prefaces to the time periods into which he di- 
vides Modersohn-Becker's personal and artist life, however, re- 
main in translation. Wensinger and Hoey have occasionally sup- 
plied special notes for Americans: fuller identifications of German 
literature, such as the Versunkene Glocke (p. 453), and a careful 
account of how art treasures were burned in Berlin as Russian 
troops occupied the city in 1945 (p. 491). 

Regrettably, the translation of 1983 tends to be more faithful 
than beautiful,” often literally faithful to the art st's words rather 
than to her free spirit. The translators wanted to avoid “contem- 
porary Americanism” (p. ix, perhaps their criticism of Radycki's 


I have accomplished. . . . What I want to produce is something compel- 
ling, something full, an excitement and intoxication of color — something 
powerfu:. . . . I wanted to conquer Impressionism by trying to forget it. 
What happened was that it conquered me.” 


10 “Embclism”: (Letters, 1983, 543) and “heart attack” (Busch, Malerin, 
14) tradizionally are cited as the cause of death. Murken-Altrogge with 
her husband, a medical doctor, posited embolism in the lungs (p. 30 and 
n. 35, cing their article in Deutsches Artzteblatt, 1xx1 [Sonderdruck, 
1974], 1233-37. Frau Becker's letter about Paula's “disturbing pains” in 
one leg (10 November 1907) confirms their hypothesis that the artist suf- 
fered from varicose veins. 


11 My warding is indebted to Max Knight's quotation about translations 
in his preface for The Gallows Songs: Christian Morgenstern's Galgen- 
lieder, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1964: “Lorsqu’elles sont belles, elles ne 
sont pas fidèles, et lorsqu'elles sont fidèles, elles ne sent pas belles.” 
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translation of 1980),12 but that need not have precluded idiomatic 
usage. As exemplified in my note 9, the English version sometimes 
is cumbersome and verbose. Another example concerns the sur- 
prise birthday party that friends staged for the mid-morning rest 
period at the Berlin art school (letter of 8 February 18981. The 
German compound — Friihstiickspause — precise, to the point, 
requires comparable economy, not “mid-morning pause for sec- 
ond breakfast.” (Granted, “coffee break” would be “contempo- 
rary Americanism,” although that was just when the birthday 
cake appeared; wordiness and the awkward homophone “pause” 
destroy the lighthearted atmosphere.) Many mistranslations con- 
cern daily life and hence are not grievous errors, but the cumu- 
lative effect of heavy-handed, bookish words determines our per- 
ception of the writer, makes her seem old-fashioned, pedantic, 
and denies her fresh appeal. 

Modersohn-Becker’s writing style expressed her personality: di- 
rect and natural, unpretentious, often joyful and enthusiastic, with 
a sense of fun, a touch of irony. As Busch points out, she some- 
times adapted her style to please her correspondents: more subtle, 
complex phrasing for the Rilke letters, childlike notes addressed 
to her younger siblings and her stepdaughter Elsbeth, and self- 
consciously composed youthful letters to her parents. We are 
treated to a hilarious account of the parental ritual at Sunday 
breakfast, when the children’s letters were critiqued — content, 
style, and handwriting included! (her father’s letters of 22 October 
1892). To measure up to their expectations, she gave a deprecating 
picture of her favorite teacher in Berlin, Fraulein Bauck: “. . . wie 
die meisten Kiinstlerinnen, recht ruppig-struppig” (5 March 1897). 
The translation of 1983 is technically correct: “. . . like most fe- 
male artists, unkempt and a little shabby,” but the witty word 
play is gone. (Radycki’s imaginative touch succeeds: “rather 
shabby-shaggy.”) 

When Modersohn-Becker uses terms idiosyncratically, explan- 
atory notes are required, and the translators usually provide them. 
Important for understanding her art, for instance, is her prob- 
lematic expression, das Krause in sich, a quality she admired in 
weathered old sandstone sculpture (journal entry, Paris, 20 Feb- 
ruary 1903). The translators have settled for “the roughened in- 
tricacy of things,” with notations about the German text that “de- 
fies exact translation” (p. 505). Indeed! To create this Krause, 
primarily in her paintings from around 1903 to 1905, she scratched 
her preferred medium, “Wurmsche oil tempera,” with the aandle 
of her paint brush. This same journal entry of 1903 defines other 
aesthetic goals: to capture the gentle vibration of things, the mys- 
terious quality of muted things (duffen Dingen, an odd adjective, 
perhaps dialect for dumpf — muted, dull, mat), “really to aim 
for greatest simplicity through closest observation” [my trans.]. 
The German text is concise, stripped down to essentials, like her 
painting.” Although one must be grateful that Wensinger and 
Hoey painstakingly and with good intentions undertook the enor- 
mous task of translation, one is frequently disappointed, too 
aware that the text originated in another language. The best trans- 
lations are unobtrusive, even transparent, as they lead the reader 
to the intended meaning. For the pleasure of meeting Modersohn- 
Becker directly, the scholar/linguist must read the original Ger- 
man edition. 


2 The Letters and Journals of Paula Modersohn-Becker, trans. and an- 
noted J. Diane Radycki from 1920 ed., Metuchen, NJ, 1980. See my re- 
views, Woman's Art Journal, 11, 2, 1981/82, 54-60, and v, 2, 1984/85, 
48-50, with additional citations of the two translations. Despite many 
linguistic errors, Radycki's more contemporary mode frequently captures 


The two monographs under review share aspects besides their 
common subject. Similarly organized Ly themes or genres, of 
compazably large format (approximately 12 x 10”), bcth are el- 
egantly written and illustrated with color plates of the highest 
quality. Christa Murken-Altrogge’s text; Paula Modersohn- 
Becker Leben und Werk, is the less conventional book; she is 
more critical in her biographical sectior; to her thematic study 
of the work, she has added chapters on zhe French influence, on 
melancholy and solitude in Modersohn-Becker's art, and on its 
symbo.ic content. She dares to take risks in speculative interpre- 
tations that invite discussion. Her 103 end-notes attest to wide- 
ranging familiarity with the standard literature, as well as with 
recent American sources. Her illustrations primarily include works 
from the Roselius Collection in Bremen and less-familiar examples 
from private owners. ° 

Busch's monograph, Paula Modersohn-Becker: Malerin, Zeich- 
nerin, îs more traditional and hence a good introduction to the 
artist's life and work. Comparable to the Abrams Library of Great 
Painters, the book comprises a detailed chronology and full-page 
color plates with descriptive commentary; many are masterpieces 
in the Kunsthalle Bremen and other museams. In his interpretative 
essay, 3usch brings to life the cultural dimate around 1900, the 
family background, and the atmosphere of Worpswece and its 
artists. Some technical data are welcome: of the 560 paintings 
Modersohn-Becker created during her bzief artistic career, many 
are on cardboard, painted with “Wurmscke oil tempera;” she made 
more than a thousand drawings, some from sketchbooks since 
taken apart for easier sale. In discussing her most frequent themes, 
self-po-traits or still-lifes, for example, Busch reviews their his- 
torical traditions in a manner that benefits the general reader more 
than tke art historian. 

Understandably, Busch recapitulates much of the exemplary ex- 
hibition catalogue prepared under his direction in 1976, including 
appendixes of comparative illustrations. Yet the earlier catalogue, 
with its detailed entries, remains by comparison the more effective 
research tool. In the new monograph, euthor and publisher ev- 
idently wanted to appeal to a broader audience. Scholarly ref- 
erences have been reduced drastically; a selective bibliography 
refers -he interested reader to the fulle- listing for the texts in 
Briefe, of 1979. Busch concludes with an enlightening, even amus- 
ing assemblage of criticism that generally misunderstood 
Modersohn-Becker’s achievement and saw it in terms of feminine 
stereotypes or as proto-Expressionism. 

Busch praises Gustav Pauli's Paula M>dersohn-Becker as “still 
the best and most warmhearted book” tp. 64). In his pioneering 
catalogue of the work (revised in1934), Pauli had followed a the- 
matic rather than chronological organization. His category for 
single figures, for example, comprised Dortraits, peasants, chil- 
dren, nudes, and Parisian models in nc particular orcer. Given 
his authority as the artist's early champion and as director of the 
Kunsthalle Bremen, Pauli’s book started a canonical tradition that 
has dcminated all studies on Modersodn-Becker. Buszh’s color 
plates continue this method of classification. Today we expect a 
more systematic, chronological treatment; and I find it discon- 
certing to see here a nude of 1900 follow a peasant woman of 
1907, and to find landscapes and child-en in nature — painted 


the artist's natural style -of expression. 

13 “Übe-haupt bei intimster Beobachtung die grösste Einfachkeit anstre- 
ben.” Translated in Letters, 1983, as, “In general, I must str-ve for the 
utmost simplicity united with the most intimate power of observation.” 


e 


1869, 1902. 190.- 1902, 1901 — illustrated after the maternities 
of 1996 and 1607, ` 

Moderschn-B- cher ra-ely dated her paintings, and her stylistic 
development is problenatic, especially during her last years, 
which marxed t=r greatest achievement. The written texts thus 
are especie ly veam le -or dating her art. Having been greaily 
impressed ky EvscL’s and von Eeinken’s expanded edition of the 
letters, I expected Fim tc make better use of the writings: not to 
assign as many panting . to 19C7 but to take seriously her com- 
plaints abcut pe css of low productivity, of time lost to poor 
health, farly obiigsticrs, and periods of adjustment to new sur- 
roundings. We k-c~ thet, wit rare exceptions, she worked di- 
rectly from the model Worpswede subjects were done in 
Worpswede. in =G or 1907; the Italian model with her infant 
was paintec in Pass, ir. _906. S:ill-lifes, an important and beau- 
tirul part ofher cam-e, ae more difficult to divide between Paris 
and Worps~vede, >rt the objects do, I think, provide clues. 

When Mederschr-BezEer discussed portraits and figures in her 
letters, thei: chrea»bogy is of course clarified, and stylistically 
relatec paircings 22 be grouped around them. She described her 
portrait of stepdisusater Elsbeth, for instance, as proof of in- 
creased crezive ers: 3usch hus appropriately quotes the let- 
ter of 6 July1902 =~ his eolor pEte of this work (pl. 13). For the 
Portrait of Clara ZiE=-W=sthoff ‘pl. 45), Busch cites but does not 
quote the leter tœ aer rother (26 November 1905) confirming 
this as the “reconcilietion portrait” after their time of 
estrangemer-. 

Refezring 1gain2>#2xts, I thinx the remarkable Portrait of Wer- 
ner Sombar (Buch pl. <8) should come next, around January 
1906, since ‘he N orersolins again vacationed with the Haupt- 
manns in Scareibizt=su, vhere tke sociologist Sombart was also 
a guest (Otte ‘s jotcrals, 3 December 1905 — 13 January 1906); 
Paula's letter of 17 \anua-y 1906 twice mentions this intellectually 
stimulating ~vriter Fusch accuretely describes this noteworthy 
portrait: its -ed ccntcurs cetain vestiges of the influence of Van 
Gogh typica of 1985, wnée flat color planes announce the more 
abstracc style of 1&£€ tpp. 50-61, -64). Yet Busch denies its logical 
chronology Ey dis=1=ing and reproducing it after the Portrait of 
Rilke (p. 60 end 31 4) for which the poet sat later, in May 1906. 
This strange-smal. {Lere.y 14 x 1C”), masklike image hardly flat- 
tered the overly s:1d-iv2 and vain Rilke who barely acknowl- 
edged it. Petet "=. 211-112) specifies 13 May to 2 June as the 
likely time fcr sittmges; Fike canzeled a mid-June appointment. 
Though still pain-e= wth small touches of the brush,.the smoother 


. paint surface gen>=ized contours, and flattened picture space 


clearly prepare the wey =cr the more advanced portraits of Lee 
Hoetger (Busch, p_ +7; IMurken-Altrogge, fig. 49) painted later 
tha: summer. Mocer:ohn-Becker described her as looking “ab- 
solutely magrificert ad grave” ard hoped to capture “something 
of what I sense ad-+1 her” in the portraits (letters of 3-4 and 12 
August 1906) Instæc of qaoting -hese contemporaneous letters, 
both Busch aad M--ben-A_trogge cite a journal entry of 25 Feb- 
ruary 1903 praisine Ye “great simplicity of form” of classical 
sculpture. 

Both scholes als = invoke stylistic correspondences between the 
Hoetger portmits eC srato-Cubism and with Picasso's Portrait 
of Gertrude Gein isch, eppenck& V.19; Murken-Altrogge, fig. 
48; Petzet already = jux-eposed these, his figs. 12 and 13). Mur- 
ken-Altrogge -aises = possibility that Modersohn-Becker might 
have met Picasso . - Stein's famous Saturday receptions.“ But 


14 Murken-Altrcege, F. smd 2-44; alsc her article in Die Kunst, uxxxvu, 
1975, 145-152. 
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surely, some brief note would have crept into the artist's writings, 
some comment about the eccentric American hostess; nor cid she 
seem to know those Germans who might have facilitated an en- 
trée, Wilhelm Uhde or Hans Purrmann. Busch‘ position, I think, 
is more sound: Modersohn-Becker achieved a proto-Cubist style 
ty drawing on the same precursors — Cézanne and ancient art. 
In Picasso's case, Iberian (not Catalan!) sculpture inspired him to 
transform the Stein portrait into a mask in the autumn; his work 
is hence later than Paula's portraits of Lee Hcetger. 

By mid-1906, Modersohn-Becker’s style was at times nearly ab- 
stract: the double portrait of Lee Hoetger and her sister is so sim- 
plified and reduced to color patches that their very identity proved 
puzzling. Although Paula clearly wrote about -he two handsome 
women (letters of 3-5 August 1906 to Otto; cf. note, 5 May], this 
work was at times incorrectly titled Self-Portraît with Clara Rilke 
(PMB 1976, No. 198), an error that Murken-Al:rogge still repeats 
(fig. 38). Both authors pass over the figure of Lee Hoetger standing 
in a garden with naively depicted flowers (Perry, color pl. 19); 
Busch dismisses it as conventional (p. 61). The flattened space 
and decorative patterning, however, clearly evoke Henri Rous- 
seau, a frequent exhibitor at the Indépendants and an acquaint- 
ance of Hoetger’s, who displayed one of Rousseau’s tropical land- 
scapes in his studio (Briefe, 1979, fig. 39); Murken-Altrogge even 
censiders a meeting quite possible (p. 28). 

Innovative and impressive by themselves, fhe three Hoetger 
pertraits also fulfill the important function of placing some of 
Modersohn-Becker’s key self-portraits into the same time frame: 
mid-1906. The most ambitious of these, Self-Po-trait, Half Nude, 
in the Basel Kunstmuseum (canvas, 24 x 19%”) is also set against 
a Rousseau-like screen of foliage with flowers; sharp color con- 
trasts and faceting of facial planes make it the most advanced 
work of this type. Several smaller self-portraits closely focused 
on the face are related stylistically (Busch, pl. 5; his dust jacket 
for Briefe, 1979). Murken-Altrogge (color pl. 50) compares the 
dazing color contrasts of one of them to Matiss='s portrait of his 
wife, The Green Line (as had Petzet, pls. 6 and 7), but here, again, 
we should rather consider common sources in Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
and Gauguin, since the Matisse portrait was not exhibited publicly. 

The earlier, preparatory version of Self-Portra:t, Half Nude, on 
cardboard, with softly and tentatively modeled features, is the 
more frequently reproduced version since it is in -he Roselius Col- 
lection in Bremen, in the so-called Paula-Becker-MModersohn Haus 
(Murken-Altrogge frontispiece; Letters, 1983, dust jacket). Busch 
shows both versions, with a photograph of the artist, half nude, 
in precisely the same pose, although reversed as a mirror image, 
to document a hitherto unpublished full-length. nearly life-size 
self-portrait, which is startling in its total nudity. The artist wears 
the same heavy amber necklace and holds in each hand a round 
flower or fruit (oranges in this case), which characterize the late 
self-portraits: These are gestures symbolizing fertility, growth. or 
immortality. 

Modersohn-Becker had inscribed her first self-portrait, half 
nude: “I painted this at age 30 on my 6th wedding day. P.B.” (i.e., 
her fifth anniversary, 25 May 1906 [erroneously, 15 May in Briefe, 
1979, and Letters, 1983]); her left hand holds a fruit below her 
belly, which is swollen as if pregnant. In discuss ng this extraor- 
dinary self-portrait (not until the 1970's did other women paint 
comparable images), Murken-Altrogge first m2ntions the ob- 
vious, the artist’s desire for children of her own. but, more im- 
portant, the symbol of self as a vessel bearing the precious fruit 
of her art (fig. 42, p. 56). The author further cites Paula’s love - 
letter for Otto’s birthday (18 February 1903): “You are the cool 
water in which I bathe my little round soul (which I feel must 
look like my naked self)” — which is marvelous:y evocative for 
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understanding the other half-nude self-portraits as well. Murken- 
Altrogge’s interpretation, in tune with current feminist views, em- 
phasizes that Modersohn-Becker avoided making herself a “sex 
object” by focusing on her intelligent face: she directly enzages 
the viewer with thoughtful eyes, in a manner that is self-assured 
and independent. 

As with the other genres, Busch first discusses the tradition of 
self-portraiture and its special importance for women artists — 
with an aside on Modersohn-Becker’s view of a growing political 
feminism whose public manifestations she disliked (letter of 31 
January 1901, quoted p. 48). He interprets the nude self-portraits 
less as personal expression than as universal statement: the naked 
self embodying the human condition. He observes that these self- 
portraits and indeed all Modersohn-Becker’s female nudes lack 
sensuous appeal, and by avoiding/evading erotic suggestiveness, 
they emphasize the physicality that humans share with all living 
creatures.!5 

In the Reclining Mother and Child (Roselius Coll., Busch, pl. 
31, and related drawings, figs. 59-61), the human creature is lit- 
erally down to earth, lying on the ground, animal-like, curled 
protectively around her infant. The same Italian model with her 
child posed for numerous maternities during this productive, Pa- 
risian year of 1906. Their climax is the powerful Kneeling Mother 
with Child (Roselius Coll., Busch, pl. 32), a mysterious, primitive 
fertility icon suckling her infant. The deep, exotic colors are ap- 
plied with broad strokes; one can imagine this carved in wood. 
The color faceting also recalls “proto-Cubist” elements of the Lee 
Hoetger portraits and the features of the Self-Portrait, Half Nude 
(Basel version). The Italian model reappears in Woman with Cat 
and Parrot with such broadly simplified, even abstracted forms 
as to suggest a later dating of 1907 for this work (Stelzer, fig. 82). 
A unique document, however, fixes it precisely in 1906. Moder- 
sohn-Becker included it and Reclining Mother and Chiîd in a 
sketch of her Paris studio she made for her family during her year- 
end visit home, 1906-07 (Letters, 1983, ill. p. 399, and note, p. 
533). Accordingly, all this work should be assigned to the annus 
mirabilis of 1906, and no later than the remaining few menths in 
Paris. 

In discussing the maternities, neither Busch nor Murken- 
Altrogge adequately answers the obvious question: why so many 
drawings and paintings of mother and child? Apart from the prac- 
tical fact that Modersohn-Becker hired an Italian model wao hap- 
pened to have an infant, was her art a form of sublimation, sub- 
stitutes for the children she was postponing — she knew not for 
how long, perhaps forever? While the authors raise these ques- 
tions, they do not emphasize the broader social and cultural con- 
text. What accounts for the popularity of her teacher Mackensen’s 
famous picture, nicknamed the Worpswede Madonna? Busch re- 
produces several examples of the mother-and-child theme as cited 
above, and includes others in his appendix of sources and com- 
parisons (V.8, V.12), but a deeper and convincing analysis is miss- 
ing. Murken-Altrogge, in her-section “Images of Children — 
Mother and Child,” points out changing attitudes to children ex- 
emplified in the book The Century of the Child by Ellen Key, the 
Swedish educator whom Modersohn-Becker met through Rilke 


15 Busch recapitulates somewhat dated observations from his Paula Mo- 
dersohn-Becker: Aus ‘dem Skizzenbuch, Munich, 1960, reprinted also in 
PMB, 1976, n.p. 

16 See Nochlin's introduction to A.H. Harris and L. Nochlin, eds., Women 
Artists: 1550-1950, Los Angeles and New York, 1977, 66-67; my entry No. 
116 in that catalogue; and my review in Woman's Art Journal, 11, 2, 1981/ 
82, 58. Perry (as in n. 2) also cites Bachofen in her brief but pertinent 


(letter cf 3 March 1903, with note). In her concluding section, 
“Concerning the Symbolic Content of the Pictures,” she offers 
more speculative interpretations, invoking the Jungian writings 
of Erick Neumann. These are interesting and worthwhile topics 
for exploration, but how are we to take the leap from the artist's 
paintings of 1906 to Neumann’s book, The Great Mother, first 
published in 1955/56? I believe that Linda Nochlin discovered the 
missing link in J.J. Bachofen’s Mother Right (Das Mutterrecht, 
1861), reissued in 1897, increasingly popular around 1900, and 
hence common knowledge among the German writers whom 
Modersohn-Becker was meeting — the Hauptmann brothers, and 
the soc-ologist Sombart, especially.’ 

The letters include a detail that justifies a date of early 1907 for 
two important self-portraits. For her birthday, Otto gave her that 
“book with old Egyptian portrait heads which are most remark- 
able and full of character” (letter of 16 February 1907). Already 
in 1903, she had admired reproductions of Coptic mummy por- 
traits from the Theodor Graf Collection (letter of 17 February 
1903). According to Murken-Altrogge, an especially handsome 
exampie, La dame du Fayoum (fig. 44 and note 51), belonged to 
the Louvre at that time. This original and the birthday present 
strengthened anew her affinity for these portraits, which combine 
striking realism with hieratic pose and otherworldly expression 
— qua.ities that resonate in her Self-Portrait with Camelia Branch 
(Essen! and Self-Portrait with Lemon (Busch, pls. 7 and 8). 

I consider a letter that Rilke wrote in early 1906 to be an im- 
portant clue for the chronology of two major paintings, usually 
dated 1906 and 1907, but which I think were done in summer 
1905, în Worpswede. During his Christmas visit in 1905, Rilke 
finally saw Modersohn-Becker's paintings with critical under- 
standing. On 16 January 1906 he wrote to Karl von der Heydt, 
his new patron and a future collector of her art, that “Moder- 
sohn's wife” was ruthlessly going her own way, “painting things 
that are very Worpswede-like” while “strangely approaching Van 
Gogh and his tendency.” Exactly what did Rilke see that December 
1905? I believe that among the paintings that impressed him were 
the O.d Woman in the Garden (Roselius Coll., Bremen) and the 
Old Pzasant Woman Praying, in the Detroit Institute of Arts.2” 

Petzet, who first drew attention to Rilke’s letter, showed color 
plates of Van Gogh's Berceuse opposite Modersohn-Becker’s Old 
Woman in the Garden (a comparison that has frequently been 
repeated), without questioning a date of 1906 for the latter. For 
the same juxtaposition in his appendix (V.10), Busch proposes the 
transizional date of 1906-07, while citing Petzet’s quotation of the 
Rilke letter, however with the unfortunate misprint, 16 January 
1905, repeating the error from the PMB exhibition catalogue of 
1976 tno. 387). In that catalogue, Busch was still justified in writ- 
ing trat Van Gogh is nowhere mentioned in her letters; when he 
repeazed this in his monograph of 1981 (p. 192), however, he ig- 
norec the new evidence in his own expanded edition of the texts! 
Gallwitz in 1920 had deleted the specific reference to “the retro- 
spective exhibitions of Van Gogh and Seurat” from Modersohn- 
Becker's first impression of the Salon des Indépendants: Paula 
found “much colorful confusion,” but did “look forward to seeing 
it all again” (letter of 22 March 1905). Knowing of her repeated 


analysis of the cultural climate, 60-63. 


17 See Oppler (as in n. 4), 368; and my entries in Women Artists: No. 
115, an early study (1903) of Old Woman from the Poorhouse, and No. 
117, Old Peasant Woman Praying. Busch reproduces an excellent color 
plate >f the latter, No. 26; Murken-Altrogge shows Old Woman in the 
Garden, pl. 13, with a date of 1906. 


visits to «xhsbitio2s in the past, we can be sure that she returned 
to study and tc «arm. After leaving Paris, she was interested 
enough: to sæk otf a Van Gogh exhibition in Hamburg, “but un- 
fortunately he p-ctures were no longer there” (from the same 
letter cf 3 hoven:ber 1505 -o Herma that listed Van Gogh and 
Gauguin anong tre Osthaus treasures). 

The Od Wome ir the Garden depicts Paula's devoted friend 
among the WWorpswede peasants and old people from the poor- 
house wł posec fr Fer. Micknamed “old Dreebeen” — her much- 
needed czneserve as her third leg — Anna Schröder appears in 
numerow. deawinss, valrirgs, and letters (she is first described 
on 18 Sestembe- 1393, ard last cited in October 1907, offering 
folk wiscom abou pregnancy). Having first painted several re- 
alistic piatures cf the oH woman, Modersohn-Becker suddenly 
transformed her ir-o a s900<y apparition from a primitive past, 
with ar. anizous «rys-al bal. and looming poppies and foxglove, 
plants of ne dicing and mag.cal power. The style of drawing, the 
color harmonies. he wcman's pose, and even the huge flowers 
recall Var Ge gh’s 32rceuse with her decorative floral background, 
of which tw= vereons were shown in 1905; this also was an or- 
dinary amviacial vonar raised to symbolic grandeur as the eter- 
nally comfoging cotier i 

To the rel.ted pain-inz, Old Feasant Woman Praying, Busch 
assigns a date of 1207 (p_. 2€), arguing that in its monumentality 
it exceedsthe painting in 3remen to become a veritable cult image, 
and that 2 leks tLe Œtäls end specificity of the other. But does 
it? In priaciyle, E:sch is correct: such physiognomic details as 
fingernai& asd the art:cu_ation of ears do vanish in 1906 and 1907 
(in the seE-p srtrai=., [ee Eoetger portraits, and the reclining and 
kneeling nocher-a-d-chi d paintings). But in fact one can easily 
see carefully outlized firgernails and wrinkled knuckles in this 
painting, very sinar to har: Gogh, and typical for Modersohn- 
Becker in 195. N's ome questions that these are masterpieces of 
ModersoEn-becke ‘3 V/orpswede production. But I am convinced 
that they are the ry paintings that evoked the genius of Van 
Gogh forRike, ir late 105 A cate of 1906 must be ruled out, 
since she -peat tha: year r Faris, except for parts of january and 
February. Bw thes are summer paintings. Nor is 1907 a likely 
date, I thnk, for =ylistic and personal reasons. It is tempting to 
attribute Holersol a-Eecxer'3 best work to her final year, but that 
was her |: ast proc_ctive t-me as she tried to readjust to the old 
life in Warpewece anc experienced a difficult pregnancy. 

After the pear œ Ven (Gogh in 1905, and the period of breath- 
taking aristh gro~th ir Paris, came Gauguin: his huge retro- 
spective ia the Selma c'Auromne of 1906 (Letters, 1983, notes, p. 
512). Late, Modz=ohn-Becker asked Rilke for photographic re- 
productions ‘10 Arzust end 17 October 1907); and, reporting on 
the safe deliv._ry ofbaky Tile, Frau Becker described Paula resting 
happily ir bed “bes cata Fe- beloved Gauguins and Rodins” (letter 
of 5 Novenber 19C}. Mecersohn-Becker scholars agree on a late 
dating cf 1907 for =ve-alimportant works that include Nude Girl 


with Flowers Von Er -leydt Museum, Wuppertal; Busch, pl. 30), 


and the iatrbuine Nede Sal with Goldfish Bowl (Bayerische 
StaatsgerälŒsarız luag, Munich; superb color pl. 3, Murken- 
Altrogge) Ina jurzle of potted rabber plants, the girl — olive- 
skinned wth mauw high igh-s — offers a tray with ripe fruit: an 
exotic creatue esc=ped fam Gauguin's tropical paradise. Here 


18 The SHIILifewita llew ?itciaer in the Landesgalerie Hannover, con- 
sidered the -irst of MÈ theme nas beer redated from 1903 to 1905 (PMB, 
1976, No. 55) perh-os the stronger still-life with French bread should 
be reevaluased as wel The fnzluance of Cézanne is especialy evident in 
several lare composors'cf 1995: Szill-Life with Apples and Bananas 
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Modersohn-Becker also anticipates, by five years, Matisse’s de- 
light in a luminous glass with vermillion fish. 

If the various wallpaper patterns of Cézanne’s Paris apartments 
can serve to clarify the chronology of his painzings, the objects 
in Modersohn-Becker's still-lifes can be put tc similar use. “A 
goldfish bowl with four charming inhabitants” was among Paula’s 
Christmas presents to Otto (letter of 24 December 1904 to Herma). 
One cannot imagine that the poor goldfish were carted back and 
forth on long train rides between Bremen and Paris. No, the gold- 
fish remained with Otto in Worpswede, or with little Elsbeth and 
her grandmother in Bremen after Otto left for Paris. Their rep- 
resentation thus requires dates of either 1905 or 1907. In Still-Life 
with Goldfish Bowl (Von der Heydt Museum, Wuppertal; PMB, 
1976, fig. 49, “around 1906-07,” and Buch der Freundschaft, 1985 
ed., color ill. p. 66), the glass goblet rhymes vistally with a terra- 
cotta pitcher that appears in many still-lifes. It was one of Mo- 
dersohn-Becker’s favorite still-life objects and 1 think that, like 
the goldfish, it was probably spared the long train trips between 
Paris and Bremen. Unlike the goldfish, however. it seems to have 
been of French origin, perhaps local peasant waze, for in a beau- 
tiful painting in Kunsthalle Bremen, surely done in Paris, it joins 
a bottle of seltzer water and a stick of unmistakably French bread, 
a baguette (Buch der Freundschaft, 1985 ed., color ill. p. 33).18 
Thereafter, it dominates still-lifes painted in Woroswede: the Still- 
Life with Earthenware Pitcher and Dahlias (PMB, 1976, No. 187, 
pl. 31) and the Still-Life with Earthenware Pitcf.er, Lemons, and 
Oranges (Murken-Altrogge, pl. 22) exemplify tre deep Gauguin- 
esque colors, strong outlines, and broad painting technique char- 


‘ acteristic of 1907. In these late still-lifes and in Nude Girl with 


Goldfish Bowl, Modersohn-Becker indeed achieved the goal an- 
nounced to Hoetger, “the exciting, intoxicating Fullness of color.” 
And she had not just “digested Impressionism” but had assimi- 
lated the Post-Impressionism of Cézanne, Van Sogh, and Gau- 
guin as well. 

Busch concludes his monograph with the famcus Still-Life with 
Sunflower and Hollyhocks in the terra-cotta pitcher (Kunsthalle 
Bremen; frontispiece and detail, pl. 53). Together with her son 
Kurt, Frau Becker visited Paula’s studio one November Sunday 
and admired “an extremely original still-life with flowers, sun- 
flowers and hollyhocks, wonderfully painted” ‘letter of 10 No- 
vember 1907 to Milly). Thus we have the family tradition, rarely 
questioned, that “with the melancholy colors o7 autumn, Paula 
Modersohn took leave of her painting” (Busch p. 174). Busch 
emphasizes the heavy impasto, in many places s-ructured or tex- 
tured with the end of the artist's paintbrush, as was her practice. 
Her fascination with das Krause, prominent in this still-life, how- 
ever, was typical for 1903-05, not 1907. Nor do the colors have 
the Gauguinesque resonance of other paintings cf 1907; they are 
somewhat muffled and subdued. On purely stylistic grounds, 
therefore, I would date this still-life to late summer 1905, and, 
with its single sunflower, consider it one last tribute to Van Gogh. 
Could the handsome sunflower still-life have been on her easel in 
November 1907, not because she had painted it 2ntirely that au- 
tumn, but because she was reworking it, as she did occasionally,? 
studying it to determine the direction that her art had been, and 
would be, taking? In the words of an admired precursor: “D'où 
venons-nous? Que sommes-nous? Où allons-ncus?” Like Gau- 


(Kunsthalle Bremen, Busch, pl. 50) and Still-Life witk Melon (Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, Cologne, pl. 52). 
19 Herma recalled that her sister kept certain paintings n her studio, and 


later brought them out to analyze them and to “intervere with her brush” 
(Hetsch, 18). 
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guin’s enigma, the sunflower still-life may remain a mystery, but 
the question must be raised. 

I have argued for more precise dating of Modersohn-Becker's 
best paintings, not to engage in academic nitpicking, but to honor 
her achievement. How can we understand her art and evaluate 
its pioneering position in early modernism if the chronology of 
her work remains uncertain? Despite many fine qualities, Busch's 
monograph is disappointing in this regard, because it has not pro- 
gressed beyond the scholarly exhibition catalogue of 1976 towards 
his long-promised, long-awaited goal: the Werkverzeichnis. 
Meanwhile, the two monographs provide thoughtful commentary 
to the excellent color plates. For many readers, however, the best 
book about the artist will be the one by the artist and her family 
and friends with whom she corresponded. 

ELLEN C. OPPLER 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 13244-1170 
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1 Lower section of Mary Magdelen window, Chartres Cathe- 
dral, stained glass, early 13th century, showing, from the right 
bottom up: The Death, Funeral, and Raising of Lazarus (photo: 
E. Houvet) 


Correction 


In Ruth Sullivan's article, “Duccio’s Faising of Lazarus Reex- 
amined” (September 1988), fig. 16 was ‘correctly cropped in re- 
production. The full image, including the Raising of Lazarus, is 
illustrated here (Fig. 1). 
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